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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


"'lis  Love  M  makes  the  world  go  round" 

But  'tis  Pa<,'e  Fence  that  makes  things  in  tlio 
vorld  po  round,  orgo  ttirougti  the  gato.  OVo  make 
galos  also.) 

FAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

In  wi'itiug  advertiiiers  please  mention  this  paper. 

The  New  Corneil  Smoker. 


Cheap, 
I  I       Strong, 
Serviceable, 
Large  Size. 


JUST  THE  THING 


for  those  who  want  a 
flrst-class  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cop.  3M  inches;  curved 
nozzle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  back;  legs  of  malleable 
iron,  secured  l)y  bolts.  The  blast  is  tlie  well-linown 
Corneil  principle.  Weight  of  smoker,  only  20 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  ol  our  customers  says 
of  it: 

The  Corneil  smoker  is  a  Dandy  with  a  big  D.  I  have  been  us- 
ing it  to-day  on  the  crossest  colony  of  bees  I  ever  saw.  I  think 
I  could  drive  a  bulldog  with  it.  S.  R.  Austin. 

Amityville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15. 

Price  $1.10.  postpaid,  or  85c  if  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA,  OHIO, 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us 
ing  liand  tools,  in  Ripping.  Cut 
ting  off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting, 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Diidoing, 
Kdging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial 
Catalog  Free.  l-24ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  V. 


Will  pay  2Vc  per  lb.  casli.  or  29c  in  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswa.v,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  32c  for  best  gcUcled  war. 
Old  c»mhi<  will  not  he  accepted  under  anij  consld- 
crition. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  hox.  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  ;imount  sent,  we  cjin  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as 
a  general  thing  to  send  wax  by  e.cpres». 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


Headquarters  in  Missouri  coods?°*^ 

Can  supply  you  witli  all  the  fixtures  used  in  .an  api- 
ary.   Best  goods  at  lowest  prices.    Catalog  free. 
JNO.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 


#  Do  You  Want  ^ 


An  incubator? 


Want  Gur  Catalogue  ? 

It's  a  pretty  book  of   68  pages,  finely  illustrated: 
worthdoliars  to  every  poultryman,  A  2c  stamp  gets  it 

Geo.  J.  i^SgSLY,  SALBfJE,  R-lltCH. 


Promptness  is  What  Counts. i 

Honey-jars,  Shipping-cases,  and  every  tliinj. 
that  bee-keepers  use.    Root's  Goods  at  Root's  i 
Prices,  and  the  Best    Shippingf-point  in  the 
Country.    Dealers   in    Honey  and    Beeswax. 
Catalog  free. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 
162  Massachusetts  Ave.,       Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WOVEN  W!RE  FENCE 


OverSOStyles 


The  best  on  Earth.  -Horse  high, 
Bull  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken 
tight.  You  can  make  from  40 
to   60   rods  per  day  for  from 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated    Catalogue   Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,     -     Indiana. 


J2riii  respojiuing  Lu  liiis  aaverlisement  nienTion  (-JLK  \K1NG9. 


MUTH'S  HONEY-  EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-iARS, 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  genernl.  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints  "  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
A  pply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 
USE  r—i  I  n/i  n     carbon- 

TAYLOR'S      I       K^  IVI /^  BISULPHIDE 

For  killing  W^oodclincks,  Prairie  l)ogs>,  Go- 
phers :,iid  RaiM,  liDneets  In  Orain,  Seeds, 
etc.  Shipped  in  .50-poiind  cans  by  the  manufactur- 
er.   Write  for  piimplili't. 

Edward  R.  Taylor,  Cleveland.  O. 


INCUBATORS! 


IW!^'        Our  li'fi  inise,  finely  illustrated  • 

j^^^-.,^.-     lk^-1,  f'ombineil    Poultry    Guide    and  ( 

s^^  ^-i~J"  yf  -  J7 ( 'atalotjuH  will  tell  .vou  what  you, 

wish  to  know  about  i 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY! 

I     We   manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubntors,  j 
I  I'rooders  and  Poultry  Appliances     (luide  andOata-J 

I  lo;4ue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver!    Worth  One  Dollar.  • 
!  lifliable  In'u'.'V*'!.''.*.^?.**"'^'*^.!  J,;.'.^".'?.','?',;  '.!,'*,' 

ricasi mention  this  paper 
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Jax.  1. 


Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Detroit.— Houei/.— Best  white  comb  honey  is  sell- 
ing at  14@].5,  with  fair  demand ;  otlier  grades,  12@13; 
extracted,  tj@.1.    Beeswax,  ^6@37. 

M.  H.  Hunt, 

Dec.  27.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Albany.  —  Honey.  —  The  honey  trade    has  been 
very  quiet,  as  it  usually  is  during  the  holiday  sea- j 
son.    There  has  been  some  demand  for  fancy  white, 
but  buckwheat  is  at  a  standstill,  and  there   is  a  big  , 
stock  on  the  market.    We  quote  white,  13@1.5;  buck-  \ 
wheat  and  mixed,  8@10.    Extracted,   light,  6>^@7; 
dark,  6@6.  Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

Dec.  36.  Albany,  N.Y. 

Chicago.— iJonejy.  —  The  market  is  steady  for 
white  comb  honey.  Amberor  dar^  grades  are  quite 
slow  with  downward  tendency.  We  quote  white,  13 
@14;  dark,  9@11.  Extracted,  44(0*7  according  to 
color,  flavor,  and  body.  Beeswax  in  good  demand 
at  28@30.  This  is  slow  time  of  season  on  all  honey. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Dec.  27.  163  So.  W;iter  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Boston.- Honei/.— We  beg  to  quote  our  market  on 
honey  as  follows:  comb,  14®!");  extracted,  .5®6,  with 
a  good  demand  and  fair  supply. 

E.  E.  Blake  &Co., 

Dec.  26.  Boston,  Mass. 

San  Fuancisco.— Hone?/.— Extracted,  light  amber, 
firm  at  4@6c.  Comb  lioney  not  plentiful  at  s@  10c. 
Beeswax  is  scarce  at  26®27. 

Henry  Schacht, 

Dec.  11.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Philadelphia.  —  Himey.—  Honey  has  been  sell- 
ing slowly  during  VfolidMys.  Large  arrivals  of  Cal- 
ifornia honey  has  broken  the  prices,  60-lb.  cans 
retailing  at  5'oc.  We  ((uote  extracted,  4i2®''>!4c; 
white  clover,  10c;  comb  honey,  8@12c.  Beeswax,  30c. 
Wm.  a.  Selser, 

Dec.  27.  No.  -10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— 2  cases  of  two  60-lb.  cans   each,  ex- 
tracted clover  honey,  at  6  cts. 

M.  Isbell,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis.— Honey— We  quote  choice  white  1-lb. 
sections,  11@12;  fancy,  12i4f<^]3;  dark,  6@8.  Extract- 
ed, choice  light  in  cans,  6@6'2 ;  fair.  5@5'/2 ;  dark,  ?@ 
4;  strained  southern,  in  barrels,  3®4V4,  according 
to  quality.    Beeswax,  prime,  28U@29. 

Westcott  Commission  Co., 

Dec.  30.  313  Market  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— Comb  honey  at  6c  per  lb.  Honey  is  in 
cases  with  glass. fronts,  but  it  is  sugared  in  the 
comb.  It  is  stock  that  we  have  been  carrying  a 
year;  and  though  it  loses  us  money  we  want  to  get 
rid  of  it.  S.  T.  Fish  &  Co., 

189  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


For  Sale.— Four  tons  best  alfalfa  honey  in  new 
cans  at  4  cts.  per  lb.  here.    Write  quick. 

A.  B.  Thomas,  Payson,  Utah. 


Cleveland.— Ho>iej/.— Our  msirket  is  about  the 
same  ns  when  we  last  quoted  you  on  honey.  We 
quote  No.  1  white  comb,  in  1-lb.  sections,  14;  No.  3 
white,  12;  buckwheat,  9.  No.  1  white,  extracted,  7; 
light  amber,  ,5.    Beeswax,  25. 

Williams  Bros., 

Dec.  26  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland.  O. 


For  Sale.— 20  boxes  extracted  honey,  two  60-lb. 
cans  in  each  box.    Price  6'/2C  per  lb. 

Jno.  a.  Thornton,  Lima,  111. 


For  Sale.— 11,000  lbs.  basswood  honey,  equal  to 
the  500  lbs.  I  had  In  our  State  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Price.  8  1-gallon  square  cans  in  a  case,  $6.00; 
16  i/2-gallon  cans  in  a  case,  $6  30. 

F.  A.  Beals,  Salix,  la. 


ISUFb'ALO.-  Hi<iieu  — Honey  is  very  quiet,  fancy  in 
liglit  supply,  and  selling  well  at  16@17-  No.  1  fancy 
could  be  pliiced  to  advantage  here.  Clioice,  14@15; 
lil>er;il  supply  of  buckwheat,  and  moving  slowly  at 
8@10.  Would  not  advise  further  shipment  of  buck- 
wlvat  honey  this  way.  Extracted  slow.  Beeswax, 
25@30.  Batterson  &  Co., 

Dec.  36.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Denver.— iioncy.— There  is  a  little  better  demand 
for  honey  in  our  market.    We  quote  No.  1  comb 
in  1-lb.  sections  suitable  for  our  cartons,  ll'/2@12^.  i 
Extracted,  No.  1  white,  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  case,  ! 
6@7.     Beeswax,  2.5@30.        K.  K.  &  J.  C.  Frisbee,  i 

Dec.  23.  Denv^,  Col. 

Kansas  City.— Ho»iei/.— The   demand    for    comb  ! 
and  "e.vtracted  is  good.    One-lb  white,  13'i;  amber, 
12;  dark,  10    Extracted,  white,  6H®7;  amber,  5®5>^ ;  I 
dark,  4!4.    Beeswax,  32®35. 

Hamblin  &  Bearss, 

Dec.  22.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kansas  City.— /y(;)(6j/.- The  demand  for  comb 
and  extracted  in  our  market  is  fair.  We  quote  No. 
]  white  Mb.  comb,  13@14;  No.  3,  13@13;  No.  J  amber, 
]2rffil3;  No.  3,  8@10;  extracted,  »vhite,  6@6'4;  .amber 
.5@5>i;  Siiuthern,  dark,  4®4'/4.  Beeswax,  33@35. 
C.  C.  Clemi>ns  &  Co., 

Dec.  31.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cincinnati— Honey. — The  demand  is  fair  only  for 
comb  snd  extracted  honey.  Best  white  comb  brings 
13@Uin  the  jobbing  way.  Extracted  lioney  sells  at 
4@7  iin  arrival.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  beeswax 
at  22@27  for  good  to  choice  yellow. 

Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Dec.  30.  Cincinnati,  O. 

New  York.  —  Honey.  —  Demand  for  fancv  comb 
honey  is  very  good,  and  supply  limited.  Demand 
for  buckwheat  comb  is  limited,  with  good  supply. 
We  quote  fancy  1-lb.,  clover,  1,')@16;  white,  1-lb., 
clover,  13@14;  fair,  1-lb..  clover,  ll@13;  buckwheat, 
9®9V2  Extracted  buckwheat,  5,  with  slow  .sale,  and 
supply  fully  equal  to  demand.  Extracted  white 
clover  and  basswood,  6X@7'/4.  with  supply  short 
and  demand  good.  Beeswax  in  good  demand,  and 
firm  at  29®32.  Chas.  Israel  &  Son. 

Dec.  18.  486-490  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


Extracted  honey  in  barrels  at  QV^  cts..  or  in  60-lb. 
cans  at  7c.  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,  Hancock  Co..  111. 


Wanted.— To  sell  quantity  lots  of  fancy  comb 
honey.  Also  to  sell  water-white  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans.  B.  Walker,  Evart.  Mich. 


Alfalfa    Honey,   very   white,  thick,    and   rich. 
Two  60-lb.   cans  at  7c.    Same,  partly  from  cleome 
(tinted).  6c.    Samples.  8c. 
eift  Oliver  Foster,  Las  Animas,  Col. 


Alfalfa  IN  Arizona.— We  will  sell  you  alfalfa 
honey  F.O.B.  Plioenix  at  W^c  in  1000 -lb.  lots  or 
more.  Less  than  1000  lbs.  at  5c  in  five-gallon  cans. 
Car  lots  a  specialty.  J.  P.  Ivy, 

Secretary  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
Phoenix,  Maricopa  Co..  Arizona. 


Honey  for  Sale ! 

ti'tOO  lbs.  of  A  No.  1  amber  fall  honey  for  sale,*n 
60-lb.  cans,  3  cans  in  a  case;  price,  single  can,  8c  per 
lb. ;  3  or  more  cans,  7c.  Send  2  cts.  for  sample.  Ad- 
dress     E.  T.  Flanaocan,  Box  783,  Belleville,  III. 

Cy  i  *  •  and  all  oMior  kinds  of 

StraWhPrrie^  Sman- trust  Plants, 
Oil  aw  Utl  1  Ilt:5,  at  one-hall  the  usual 
price.  Plants  guaranteed  to  be  first-class,  and  true 
to  name.  Can  furnish  Potatoes,  in  car  lots  for  seed, 
or  market.  Send  postal  card  for  catalog, 
eitf  EZRA  G.  SMITH,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


Preserve 

Your 

Papers 


by  using 


The 

Acme 

Binder. 


Each  minilior  can  be  bound  as  received  and  kept 
in  neat  order  for  future  jeferenoe.  Will  liold  one 
volume  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  Order  one. 
you  will  be  well  pleiised.    Sent  postpaid  for  15  cts.ji 

H.  B.  FILLEY,  Sherrill,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  to  ativertiserp  please  mention  this  paper.  1  Sjm 
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CONVENTION  NOTICE. 


The  Wisconsin  State  Bee-keejiers'  Societ.v  will  meet  Feb.  li, 
1896,  in  the  Capitol  builtling,  Madison.    Program  later. 

N.  E.  France,  Sec,  Platteville,  Wis. 


The  Ontario  Coi  Bee-keepers' Association  will  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y  .  Jan.  24.  2.o.  An  inter- 
esting time  is  e.xpected.  All  are  invited,  especially  bee-keep- 
ers outside  of  the  county.  Ruth  E.  Taylok  Sec. 

Bellona,  N.  Y. 

Those  intending  to  attend  the  special  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Bee-keepers' Association,  in  Chicago,  Jan.  9  and  10,  will 
please  notice  that  railroad  lates  will  be  on  the  certificate  plan 
— certiticates  to  be  taken  at  place  of  inirchasing  ticket,  and 
signed  at  Chicago,  before  returning,  by  tlie  agent  of  the  Cycle 
Exhibition  Co.,  and  vised  b.v  the  joint  agent  of  the  railway 
lines.  Tickets  going  may  lie  obtained  at  an.y  time  between 
Jan.  1st  and  lltli.  and  return  at  any  time  between  Jan.  1th  and 
16th.  Jas.  a.  Stone,  Sec. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


Allow  me  to  coiieratuUite  you  011  your  ma?niflcent 
Langstroth  memorial  in  current  number. 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  Dec.  19.  E.  J.  Baird. 

Glk.anings  has  become  almost  a  household  ne- 
cessitj%  we  tliink.  Those  Home  talks  I  like  to  read, 
believing  you  are  honest  in  your  convictions.  They 
do  me  good  to  read  them,  though  you  advocate 
some  forms  of  doctrine  I  don't  believe.  I  like  to 
see  a  man  frank  and  honest  in  what  he  believes. 

Rockville,  Ind. D.  M.  Swaim. 

KIND  WORDS  FOR  THE  BEEFSTEAK  AND  HOT  WATER. 

Say  to  Ernest  that  I  am  feeling  better  than  I  have 
for  the  last  two  years.  1  give  nearly  all  the  credit  to 
the  hot  water.  I  have  missed  ray  hot  beverage  hut 
two  or  three  times  since  I  began.  I  am  a  pure-water 
crank,  and  I  went  to  the  expense  of  putting  up  a 
distill  to  distill  water.  You  don't  know  what  a  dif- 
ference there  is  in  the  taste  of  the  water.  I  have  all 
my  life  drank  extremely  hard  water;  but  this  that 
I  am  now  drinking  is  softer  tlian  the  softest  rain 
water.  It  makes  a  fine  suds.  The  capacity  of  the 
distill  is  12  (juarts  in  2t  hours.  The  cost  of  running 
it  is  nothing,  for  the  heat  lost  by  the  condensation 
of  the  steam  heats  the  room.  It  is  attaclied  to  our 
steam-heater. 

Two  weeks  after  I  got  home  I  weighed  only  146 
lbs.  I  now  weigh  166.  Say  to  Ernest  tliat  I  may  get 
up  to  18  ',  the  weight  he  said  I  ought  to  attain.  The 
butcher  leaves  I'A  lbs.  of  steak  here  every  da.v.  I 
am  heautifiilln  hunory.  and  drink  3  quarts  of  distiUeii 
water  a  d;iy.  It  makes  me  sweat,  and  keeps  my  skin 
in  a  moist  condition.  F.  A.  Salisbury. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  26. 


2(K)  TONS  OF  HONEY    INSTEAD  OF  40. 

Fricitd  A.  I.  Rout:  — I  was  much  interestjpd  in  your 
account  of  the  AUanta  trip,  and  well  pleased  with 
it  There  is  niie  little  item  I  would  have  changed, 
howcYcr.  had  !  read  the  proof.  Spt-aking  of  the 
Ploi'ida  friends  you  write:  ''For  they  marketed 
over  40  tons  of  honey  in  1894,  and  all  from  one  com- 
paratively small  locality."  The  four  who  were  there 
produced  considerably  over  ."iO  tons,  and  they  and 
their  neighbors  over  20O  tons,  from  a  "small  local- 
ity." The  matter  is  unun|iortant,  and  hardlj'  worth 
correcting;    but  I  mention  it  as  we  feel  quite  well 


round  figures  that  repnesent  itl  '• 

We  all  came  home  with  colds  in  our  heads,  and 
friend  Hrown  has  suffered  considerably  with  his, 
but  is  better  now. 

The  last  issue  of  Gleanings  is  a  very  valuable 
one,  and  I  for  one  thank  you  all  for  it,  and  especial- 
ly the  part  referring  to  our  dear  deceased  friend 
and  brother,  "Father  Lansstroth."  Either  rela- 
tionship as  above,  through  affection  or  fraternity  in 
occupation,  or  even  acquaintance  with  so  good  a 
man,  is  a  great  privilege,  and  one  that  I  highly  nrize. 

Hawks  Park,  Fla.  W.  S.  Hart. 


Potatoes. 


20  Varieties,  $2.00. 
•  •  •   A  Rare  Chance  I 

Ten  cents  pays  for  packet  Cabbage,  Beet,  Tomato, 
Lettuce,  and  Radish  seeds.    Catalog  free. 

a.  F.  AIICUA.EK,  Greenville,  O. 


Ever.vone  interested  in- 


Strawberries 

should  have    my    descriptive    catalog  for  1896. 
Free  to  all. 

C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie,  Mich. 
'^Illustrated  CATALOG    FREE. 

It  contains  insti'uctions,  and  descriptions  of  a  full 
line  of  Bee-keepur.s'  Supplies  made  by  the  A.  1. 
Root  Co.  Send  list  of  goods  wanted  and  get  prices. 
Beeswax  made  up,  bought,  or  taken  in  exchange. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  flich. 

Flease  mention  this  pai)er. 

Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  safety  bicycles,  and  an 
Odell   typewriter,  for  honey,  beeswax,  or  gas- 
oline or  kciosene  engine.    J.  A.  Grekn,  Ottawa,  III. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  hives  for  nursery  stock, 
plums,  gooseberries,  etc. 

J.  F.  Michael,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


WANTED.— A  situation  in   apiary  by  young  man 
of  19  years,  with  some  experience.    References 
given.    Address       Stephen  E.  Bark,  Yale,  Mich. 


ANTED.— To    exchange    foundation-mills    and 
honey-extractors  for  honey  or  wax. 
I,  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

ANTED— To  exchange  300  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  26-in.  planer  and  matcher 
and  scroll-saw  (for  power)  for  wood-working 
machinery  or  cash.       Geo.  Rall,  Galesville,  Wis. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  peach-trees,  and  Abon- 
dance.  Burbank.  and  Satsuma  plum-trees,  for 
Italian  bees  and  extracted   homy.     10  peach-trees 
by  mail,  60  els.:  5  plum-trees  by  mail,  60  cts. 
John  Cauwalladek,  ' 

North  Madison,  Ind. 

WANTED.— A   position  to  work  in    apiary  or  a 
fireman;  Mge  2.3,    single.    Write  at  once.    Ex- 
perience in  both.  P.  W.  Stahi.man. 

Ringgold,  Pa. 


W 


ANTED.— The  address  of   parties  who  buy  furs 
and  pelts.  Thomas  Gedye,  Seneca,  111. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  for  suburban  or  Cali- 
fornia property,  or  sail  or  steam  vessel,  50 
acres  or  more  of  good  Florida  land.  What  have  you 
to  otter?  .,  )     L.  K.  Smith,  Grant,  Fla. 


a4X0< 
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Success 


is  one  of  the  il.'  ■ .  ^^..;.^.'.•lJi  e.xperiences  with  which  a  roan  can  meet.  If 
this  is  wliat  you  would  like  to  meet,  but  are  a  little  doubtful  as  to  which 
road  to  follow,  take  the  advice  of  the -^e  who  have  met  success  and  can 
tell  you  all  about  it  The  correspondents  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Review 
are  the  most  successful  beekeepers  of  this  country,  men  who  have 
raised  honey  by  the  ton,  and  in  that  journal  they  carefully  map  out  the  paths  they  h.ive  trod.  If  you 
would  follow  them  to  success,  send  $1.00  for  the  Review.  If  you  wish  to  see  the  Review  before  subscrib- 
ing-, send  for  a  sample,  or  send  a  few  stamps  and  a  bundle  of  back  numbers  will  be  sent.  (The  more 
stamps  the  bigger  the  bundle.) 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  flich. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

|Four  Months'  Trial  Trip-Jan'y-Feb'y-March-April-Only  25c  I 


=  If  you  have  never  seen 
=  a  copy  of  the  Mvedily 

E  American  Bee  JauRNAL 
E  send  your  address  for  a 
=  Free  Sample ;  or  better, 
nfor  25c.  a  "  good  taste," 
=  -17  numbers,  4  months- 
=  will  be  sent  you.  Why 
=  not  try  this  trial  trip  ? 


It  is  better  than  ever  !  E 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  has  a  E 
dept.,  "  Questions  and  = 
Answers,"  for  begin'rs,  E 
and  nearly  all  of  best  E 
bee-keepers  in  America  E 
write  tor  its  columns.  E 
Among  the  Bee-Papers  E 
is  a  dept.  wherein  will  E 


E  be  found  all  that  is  really  new  and  valuable  in  the  other  bee-papers    This  is  the  bee-paper.  = 
=        Address,     C^EO.  IV.  YORK  A:  CO.,  56  Fiftli  Ave.,  CHICJAOO,  Il.l..      E 
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We  have 


2  Tons 


of  Sample 


Copies  of  Magazines.  All  recent  issues.  We  wish  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  our  agents.  We  can't 
afford  to  nay  the  postage  on  iliisvast  amount,  but 
if  you  will  SHiid  u>  10  cents  we  will  mail  you  1  pound 
or  3  pounds  for  2;')  ci-nts.  We  ali-^o  have  one  million 
copies  of  daily,  wiekly,  agricultural,  etc.,  etc.,  at 
same  price  as  above.    Catiilo}*'  free. 

Address  AMERICAN  CLUB  LIST, 

Shamrock,  N.  Y. 

Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
ami  every  thing  a  Bee-keei)er 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-pnge  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

We  make  a.  specialty  of  these  goods,  and 
defy  competition  in  quality,  workmimship, 
and  prices. 

Write  for  free,  illustrated  catalog  and 
price  list. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants.      ig,nn.      and  Prompt 

YOUR  CATALOGUE. 


Wm.  A.  Selser, 


Philadelphia, 


10  Vine  Street. 


Pa., 


Let  us  print  it. 
Complete  facili- 
ties, neat  and  ar- 
tistic work,  moderate  prices.  Send  trample  for  esti- 
mate. S.  €.  WATTS,  Clearileld,  Pa. 


In  charfre  of  the  A.  T.  Root  Co.'s  Philadelphia 
Branch,  sells  at  factory  prices,  either  wholesale  or 
retail.  Carloi  orders  taken  and  shipped  direct  from 
factory.  Orders  bookefl  nnw  for  early  sliipment  of 
nuclei.  3  oi' 5  banded  Italian  hec;,  $1.00  a  frame; 
and  qneens,  tested,  $1..5U.  1895  testimonials  from  all 
parts  of  United  States. 


250,000  Peach  Trees 

150,000    Pear,    100,000    Plum, 

75,000  Cherry,    150,000  Apple, 

Quince,    Apricot,    Etc.      100,000 

Nut     Trees.      2,000,000      8niaU 

Fruits,     ?00,000     Roses.    l,00O 

carloads  Ornamental  Trees  and 

Shrubs. 

FuU  supply  of  flower   and   vese- 

table   seeds,    plants,    T>    lbs,    etc. 

Elegant  IHS-page  catalofrne,  free.  Send 

font  before  buying.-     Everything  mail 

Size  postpaid.      Ijarger   by   e.xpre.ss    or 

freight    Safe  arrival  and   saitstaction 

g^lzaranteed.Direct  dealing  saves  money. 

42nd  Year.    1,000  Acres. 

29  Greeiiliouses. 

STORRS  &    HARRISON   CO., 

Box  21  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


URE  HONEY 


At  5'i  and  Tc  per  pound,  in  cans  and  kegs. 


SUPPLIES 


at  bottom  prices.    Wax  Wanted. 

I.  J.    STRINGHAM,    NEW  YORK. 
105  Park  Place. 


In  responding:  to  these  advertisements  mention  this  paper. 


JourHaiJ 

•  DELVoTELEi 

•To 'Be.  ELS' 

•andHoNEY' 
"AND  HOME. 
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Happy  New  Year! 

The  British  Bee  Journal  invites  a  discussion 
of  house-apiaries. 

A.  B.  J.  doesn't  stand  for  "A  Big  Joke,"  but 
for  the  only  weekly  bee-paper  on  the  continent, 
The  American  Bee  Jonrnnl. 

A  PRIMING  roAT  of  paint,  says  E.  B.  Thomas, 
in  American  Bee  Juurmd,  is  all  wrong.  Give 
hives  first  a  heavy  coat  of  old  raw  linseed  oil. 

Railroad  authorities  in  France,  says  Le 
Progres  ApicoJe,  were  petitioned  to  sow  honey- 
plants  on  railroad  embankments,  and  gave  a 
favorable  re.«ponse. 

Impurities  on  the  bottom  of  a  cake  of  bees- 
wax are  trouhli>>ome  to  scrape  off.  Do  the  work 
while  the  cake  is  still  hot,  and  it  won't  be  half 
as  hard.— British  Bee  Journal. 

That  TABLE  on  p.  951  is  decidedly  interest- 
ing, and  its  value  would  be  increased  if  we 
could  know  whether  the  colony  was  above  or 
below  the  average  in  numbers. 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  at  McHenry,  111.,  an 
apiary  that  was  wintered  after  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Coggshall.  p.  945.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  the  plan  was  quite  successful. 

Can  it  be  that  intended  marriage  is  the 
cause  of  Rambler's  ceasing  to  ramble?  Well, 
when  he  get-*  settled  down  with  Eugenia  let 
him  tell  us  all  about  svhat  they  do  with  their 
bees. 

In  repainting  hives,  says  E.  B.  Thomas,  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  if  the  paint  is  not 
actually  off  the  wond.  one  good  coat  of  raw  oil 
is  quite  as  good  as  a  coat  of  paint,  and  much 
cheaper. 

The  memory  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  is  at 
fault,  I  think,  when  he  says,  on  p.  933.  that  he 
never  met  Mr.  Langstroth  e.xcept  in  1871  and 
1895.  I  think  I  distinctly  remember  seeing 
both  of  them  at  the  Toronto  convention  in  1883. 


Father  Lang.stroth  wrote  to  have  me  try 
malted  milk  on  bees,  and  I  did  so,  but  I  couldn't 
make  out  that  it  produced  any  effect  on  the 
queen's  laying.  Possibly  It  might  make  a  dif- 
ference at  a  time  when  bees  were  gathering 
absolutely  nothing. 

Here's  a  quotation  from  a  Louisville  paper 
that's  a  little  out  of  the  usual:  "  Honey.— In 
pound  sections,  13}^@15c;  wild  honey,  .5(")6." 
[It's  no  worse  than  the  constant  use  of  "  strained 
honey"  in  the  market  quotations  of  our  big 
dailies.  I  suspect  the  cuiumission  houses  are 
responsible  for  this.— Ed.] 

Hon.  Geo.  E.  Hilton  says,  in  Michigan 
Farmer:  "'  I  not  only  believe  there  should  be  a 
bee-keepers'  organization  in  every  county,  but 
in  every  township;  and  through  the  winter 
months  these  township  organizations  should 
meet  monthly  at  least,  and  semimonthly  would 
be  belter."  My!  but  wouldn't  that  make  a 
lot  of  conventions  !  And  a  good  many  would 
have  only  one  in  attendance. 

Sweet  clover.  I  challenged  the  statement, 
in  Dadant's  Langstroth,  that  cows  would  de- 
stroy sweet  clover.  They  write  that  they  turn- 
ed cattle  in  a  field  having  a  patch  of  sweet 
clover,  "and  before  the  end  of  the  season  they 
had  destroyed  every  single  plant,  and  they  have 
never  allowed  a  stalk  of  it  to  grow  on  this  land. 
Our  experience  is  that  cattle  will  eat  sweet 
clover  in  preference  to  any  other  grass." 

Referring  to  that  footnote  on  p.  945,  it's  bad 
enough  10  have  ray  poor  joke  about  my  article 
being  run  as  a  serial  throughout  the  new  year 
being  taken  seriously;  but  it's  still  worse  to  be 
all  torn  up  with  uncertainty  in  trying  to  decide 
whether  the  editor  himself  is  joking  or  in 
earnest.  [You  didn't  label  that  as  ''A  Big 
Joke,"  so  I  took  it  in  earnest.  Say,  A.  I.  R. 
says  your  summing-up  of  the  whole  subject 
was  the  best  treatment  we  have  ever  had  in 
Gleanings  on  wintering.— Ed.] 

An  event  in  London  was  the  presentation  to 
the  Lady  Mayoress  of  a  representative  collec- 
tion of  native  honey,  contributed  by  women 
bee-keepers,  or  the  wives  and  daughters  of  bee- 
men  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain.    Object, 
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to  popularize  the  use  of  Briii'sh  honoy  "  as  an 
essential  article  of  the  household  dietary." 
Might  do  that  here,  but  who  would  be  the 
Lady  Mayoress  ?  If  she  of  New  York  were  se- 
lected, there  might  be  trouble  with  Mrs.  Swift, 
of  Chicago. 

Chuckling  the  little  bee  said. 
All  tucked  away  snug  in  its  baid, 
"  The  people  will  all  think  I'm  daid, 

Never  again  to  arise." 
Just  wait  till  old  winter  has  flaid. 
And  skies  are  again  warm  and  raid, 
Out  pops  the  little  bee's  haid, 

And  away  to  the  meadow  she  flise. 

Thk  problem  of  unfinished  sections  troubles 
a  good  many;  but  for  the  past  two  years  I've 
had  no  unfinished  sections  whatever.  I  might 
take  this  occasion  to  remark,  however,  that  the 
number  of  finished  sections  has  been  the  same.  * 
[I  suppose  you  mean  this  for  another  "Big 
Joke"  —  on  you.  Well,  you  can't  feel  so  very 
badly,  for  hundreds  of  others  are  in  the  same 
boat.  Come  to  think  of  it,  no  one  of  late  has 
written  on  the  subject  of  unfinished  sections. 
Is  it  because  they  have  had  none?— Ed.] 

Ca.M'V  for  winter  feed.  Here's  a  recipe  given 
in  L'AbeiUe  de  VAube.  Dissolve  8  lbs.  of 
sugar  in  a  pint  of  water;  bring  to  a  boil,  add 
2  lbs  of  honey,  and  stir  well;  add  13^  lbs.  rye 
Hour;  heat  an  instant,  and  mix;  let  cool  a 
little,  and  pour  on  greased  paper;  then  cut, 
and  place  in  hives.  [Ifs  too  much  trouble  to 
make  this.  Powdered  sugar  and  honey  knead- 
ed into  a  stiff  dough  is  much  easier  to  make, 
and  why  not  just  as  good?  Rye  flour?  I'd 
rather  have  it  left  out  for  a  winter  food.— Ed.] 

"  I  HAVE  OFTEN  SEEN,  in  observatory  hives, 
when  there  was  plenty  of  room,  and  the  queen 
did  not  have  to  hunt  about  for  cells,  a  queen 
lay  six  eggs  in  a  minute,"  says  Charles  Dadant, 
in  American  Bee  Journal.  He  reasons  from 
this  that,  if  a  queen  lays  only  -^  of  the  time 
she'll  lay  3780  eggs  every  24  hours,  requiring 
ten  Simplicity  frames  for  eggs  alone,  and  two 
or  three  more  for  honey  and  pollen,  to  say 
nothing  about  drone  comb.  [But  queens  very 
seldom  lay  3000  eggs  in  24  hours.  They  simply 
couldn't  stand  it;  1000  eggs  in  24  hours  during 
the  busy  season  is  a  big  average,  I  think. — Ed  ] 

Hasty,  commenting  in  Review  on  the  nota- 
ble article  of  Prof.  Koons,  Gleanings,  p.  699, 
thinks  that  we  should  not  put  more  than  4600 
or  4700  bees  to  the  pound  until  further  corrob- 
oration. He  strongly  objects  to  20,0(<0  as  the 
aiiernge  number  of  bee-laads  to  the  pound.  He 
says,  "The  best  result,  a  pound  of  honey  to 
10,154  loads,  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  our 
memories  and  record-books;  but  the  other  ex- 
treme, a  pound  of  honey  to  4.5,642  loads,  is  mere 
smoke  in  one's  eyes."  The  last,  because  bees 
are  coming  in  empty,  From  exercise,  with  water, 
with  propolis,  etc.,  that  ought  not  to  be  count- 
ed. 


STRAWS   OR   STOVEWOOD   FROM   DR.   MILLER. 

I    often    wondered    why 
Dr.  Miller   kept  throwing 
"Straws"    at    people.    Is 
there  no  timber  near  you, 
doctor?    Why    don't    you 
'■pitch    into  them   '"with 
■^^^^^     stovewood?      You    would 
\l    not  have  to   throw  nearly 
as    often.     But,     hold!     I 
mean  your  own  stovewood,  mind  you. 

Is  the  doctor  going  crazy?  On  page  618,  ^. 
B.  J.,  he  actually  directs  his  correspondents 
who  send  him  questions,  not  to  inclose  stamps, 
as  he  will  answer  through  the  bee-journals. 
Now,  I  hereby  give  notice  that  I  am  not  so 
high-strung  as  that.  Send  on  your  stamps  and 
questions  lo  me,  gentlemen,  and  I  will  answer 
through  the  bee-paper.^^.  and  keep  the  stamps. 
I  don't  propose  to  repudiate  any  of  Uncle  Sam's 
paper. 

Now.  doctor,  here  is  a  first-class,  fine  large 
fat  crow  to  pick:  On  page  638.^.  B.  /.,  you 
knocked  down  one  S.  N.  by  striking  him  square 
between  the  eyes  with  a  billet  of  wood — yf^s, 
sir,  with  a  billet  of  wood,  for  asking,  'Can 
empty  kerosene-cans  be  used  as  a  suitable  pack- 
age for  honey?"  You  must  have  been  out  of 
reach  of  your  "straw  "  pile,  or  a  good  deal  too 
near  some  neighbor's  woodshed,  or  you  would 
not  have  hit  him  so  hard.  Did  the  agony  of 
poor  S.  N.  turn  your  heart  to  old  oil-cans? 
Verily  it  looks  much  like  it.  I  find,  page  701, 
A.  B.  J.,  you  transfer  from  Gleanings  the 
pernicious  (and,  I  was  going  to  say.  nefarious) 
advice  of  S.  S.  Butler  to  use  old  oil-c;ins  for 
extracted  honey.  Y^ou  do  this  without  a  single 
word  of  condemnation,  thtis  giving  it  your  in- 
dorsement in  the  eyes  of  all  your  readers.  You 
know — yes,  you  know — that  the  use  of  such  oil- 
cans is  calctilated  to  sink  lower  and  lower  the 
price  of  all  extracted  honey.  But  perhaps  it 
did  not  strike  you  in  that  light  at  the  time. 
Now,  doctor,  toe  the  mark.  A  few  words  of 
explanation  are  now  in  order,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose I  yield  the  floor.  But.  hold!  One  word 
more.  This  is  the  age  of  advancement  and  not 
retreat.  Old  oil-can«  have  been  condemned, 
rejected,  and  abandoned. 

While  oil  cnns  lived 

They  li  vi  d  in  clovei'; 
But  u  hen  they  nied 

Tliey  died  ail  over. 

Dnn"t  try  to  resurrect  them,  doctor.  Tliey 
are  far  too  dead  for  that. 

W^hen  a  fellow  gets  a  new  idea — gets  it  just 
by  the  tail.yi'U  know— Gleanings  jumps  up 
and  "  hollers"  out.  "  That  is  an  old   tale — that 
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was  used  and  abandoned  years  ago;"  and,  to 
knock  all  the  vanity  and  conceit  out  of  the  sup- 
posed inventor,  it  goes  to  work  and  pn/ves  it  by 
records  in  its  columns.  Here's  a  case  in  point. 
But.  Mr.  Editor,  don't  hit  the  poor  fellow  too 
hard.    Leave  sotue  of  hiia. 

A   GREAT   "discovery." 

In  the  American  Bee-heeper,  page  275,  Mr. 
John  Clark  says  that,  while  experimenting,  he 
•■  discovered  "  a  new  plan  to  get  tlie  wax  out  of 
old  comb.  Take  an  old  lard  or  oil  can  and  cut 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  it  as  large  as  the  exhaust- 
pipe  on  your  waterworks.  Then  fill  a  basket 
(  ..ppose  a  bushe  baskeu  will  do)  with  your 
old  comb.  Put  a  little  water  in  the  can.  Now 
stuff  in  the  basket  of  old  comb,  and  cover  with 
carpet.  Now  harness  it  to  the  waterworks  by 
pushing  the  can  on  to  the  exhaust-pipe.  In 
three  short  minutes  the  job  is  done.  If  this  is 
new,  and  a  splendid  success,  I  want  an  exhaust- 
pipe.  If  you  have  them  in  stock,  Mr.  Editor, 
send  me  one  immediately,  already  loaded,  mind 
you.  But  I  think  that  A.  I.  Root  "knocked 
the  stuffin' out  of  "old  comb  years  ago,  with 
steam.    Is  it  not  so? 

HOW  TO  EDUCATE  THE  TAIL  END  OF  A  BEE. 

For  two  hundred   years  entomologists  have 

been  deceiving  us.    Two  hundred   years!   and 

during   all   ihat  time  I  have  never  raised  my 

voice  in   protest  against  them.    But  now  it  is 

time  they  were  brought  to  bay.     When  I  tell 

you  that  I  intend — 

To  be  remembered,  in  my  line. 
With  my  land's  language, 

you  will  see  that  -they  will  have  a  foeman 
worthy  of  their  steel,  and  one  that's  not  to 
be  fooled  with.  I  draw  the  line  at  the  worker- 
bee.  I  emphatically  deny  that  he  is  a  woman. 
I  most  indignantly  repudiate  the  thought. 
Where  are  the  sweet,  tender,  gentle,  kind,  and 
sympathetic  traits  of  womankind?  Echo  an- 
swers, "  Where?"  No  I  he  is  a  male  man,  or  at 
most  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  female  man— 
the  most  vindictive,  fierce,  prodding,  probing, 
punctuating,  piercing,  penetrating,  "get  there 
anyhow"  kind  of  a  beast  that  I  ever  knew. 
Yes,  entomologists  have  led  us  astray  on  his 
anatomy.  The  wrong  end  of  the  bee  is  the 
right  end.  No,  that  is  not  it.  The  head  end  is 
the  tail  end.  No,  that  is  not  it  either.  Now 
look  here.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the  entomolo- 
gists have  placed  the  brains  of  the  bee  in  his 
head,  whereas  I  contend  that  all  his  intellectual 
and  business  faculties  lie  in  the  tail  end  of  him. 
This  is  the  point  where  you  must  begin  his 
education.  His  mind  lies  in  the  wrong  end  of 
him.  The  fore  part  of  his  body  is  an  automatic 
machine  which  was  built  solely  to  rear  a  house 
and  store  away  supplies.  Now,  Mr.  McArthur, 
of  Toronto,  meets  my  views  exactly.  In  A.  B. 
J.,  page  65,3,  is  an  account  of  a  new  strain  of 
bees  originated  by  him.  They  have  long  and 
penetrating  stings,  but  never  use  them.    Mr. 


McArthur  commenced  at  the  head — that  is, 
the  tail — of  the  bee,  to  reform  it.  Now.  here  is 
where  everybody  else  fooled  themselves.  They 
began  at  the  head,  whereas  1  have  clearly 
shown  that  his  whole  business  force  lies  in  the 
other  end  of  him.  All  experiments  in  reform 
heretofore  have  failed — ignominiously  failed — 
because  they  began  at  the  wrong  end.  But 
Mr.  McArthur  struck  a  bonanza  when  he  took 
the  same  view  of  it  that  I  do.  He  began  the 
reformation  right,  and  he  succeeded.  You  can 
kick  his  hive  over,  and  then  kick  it  back  again, 
and  they  make  no  resistance.  You  can  grab 
them  up  by  the  handful,  throw  them  into  the 
air,  and  kick  them  and  cuff  them  as  they  come 
down  again.  Will  they  fight?  No,  sir.  They 
will  sneak  away,  back  into  the  hive,  and  begin 
to  cry.  Mr.  McArthur  doesn't  intend  to  begin 
selling  queens  from  this  strain  of  bees  till  their 
stings  rust  off  for  want  of  exercise,  and  then 
he  will  have  a  race  of  stingless  bees.  Mr. 
McArthur  is  still  pushing  his  reformation  up 
the  spinal  cord.  But  I  think  he  has  gone  far 
enough.  If  I  were  in  his  place  I  would  not  try 
to  reform  the  left  end  of  him;  if  he  does,  he 
may  paralyze  the  honey-gathering  machinery. 
But,  won't  there  be  a  picnic  wlicn  the  boys  of 
Toronto  know  for  a  cirtainiy  that  Mr.  McAr- 
tbur's  bees  won't  sting?  Won't  the  streets  of 
Toronto  flow  with  honey  when  the  boys  know 
that  the  bees  have  reformed  ?  O  sweet-scented 
streets  of  Toronto!  how  I  should  love  to  be 
there  to  enjoy  the  "  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  sole!"  Then  will  echo  from  corner  to  corner, 
"Run,  boys,  run!  run  for  McArthur's  apiary! 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  kick  over  a  hive,  paw 
the  bees  off  the  combs,  and  send  them  home 
crying  to  their  mother!  Run,  boys,  run!  Hur- 
rah!" Oh,  the  glorious,  happy  day  when  the 
boys  will  get  all  the  honey,  and  the  bee-keeper 
— nothing! 

Now  I  just  want  to  offer  a  little  criticism  on 
the  above  "circus"  of  Mr.  McArthur.  He  be- 
gan right— at  the  right  end — but  he  went  too 
far.  Some  of  the  "  reform  "  must  have  touched 
the  spinal  marrow  at  the  root  of  the  sting,  and 
thus  paralyzed  it.  The  reform  was  too  strong, 
and  should  have  been  diluted.  I  am  now  going 
into  the  "reform"  business  myself;  but  you 
will  see  a  different  result.  I  will  begin  on  their 
moral  nature  (which  is  rather  attenuated  at 
present)  and  teach  them  to  distinguish  between 
friend  and  foe.  I  will  instill  into  their  innocent 
minds  a  love  for  the  family  of  the  bee-keeper. 
The  course  of  study  will  be  so  thorough  and  so 
effectual  that  the  children  can  play  "  hide  and 
go  seek  "  in  the  apiary  while  the  little  tots  are 
sitting  down  playing  with  the  bees  in  front  of 
the  hives.  Scouts  to  hunt  a  home  will  be  abol- 
ished, and  instead  a  deputation  will  be  sent  to 
the  house  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  to  the 
family  that  a  swarm  is  soon  to  come  out. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  I  will  cultivate  to  the 
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highest  their  natural  disposition  to  attack 
strangers — to  regard  as  a  morial  foe  every  one 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  family;  to  whet  up 
their  swords  every  evening,  and  "welcome  the 
invader,  with  bloody  hands,  to  a  hospitable 
grave." 


SUNKISE  APIAKY. 


CALIFORNIA  ECHOES. 


By  Rambler. 


W.  W.  Bliss,  of  Duarte,  Cal.,  a  bee-keeper 
and  fruit-grower,  is  honored  with  several 
medals  at  the  Atlanta  fair. 

Geo.  W.  Brodbeck,  of  Los  Angeles,  also  se- 
cures a  medal  for  an  exhibit  of  California  comb 
honey. 

Not  much  encouragement  to  embark  in  the 
bee-business  here,  honey  being  only  3  cts.  per 
lb.,  best  extracted;  comb  honey,  8  to  9. 

I  wish  to  thank  an  unknown  friend  in  Aus- 
tralia for  sending  me  a  Christmas  study  in 
kangaroos.  The  bachelor  kangaroo  would  be 
my  piiiUcular  favorite. 

We  have  a  law  in  this  State  against  the 
adulteration  of  honey.  The  penalty  is  a  fine  of 
$50  or  upward.  Some  of  oui  bee-keepers  think 
that  an  imprisonment  clause  should  be  added 
to  make  it  more  effective. 

Just  see  what  Dr.  Miller  says  about  pulling 
out  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Doctor,  if  you  will 
take  a  run  out  here,  you  will  learn  more  in  a 
week  about  wells  and  water  and  irrigation  than 
you  have  in  all  your  life  before.  There  are 
neighbors  of  mine  here  in  Bloomington  who 
pull  out  the  bottoms  of  their  wells  once  every 
week. 

Mr.  Bonart,  of  this  county,  has  a  large  api- 
ary, and  a  large  vineyard  on  the  same  ranch, 
and  the  vineyard  is  not  injured  by  the  bees. 
Mr.  B.  says  that  one  year,  when  the  grape- 
vines were  in  bloom,  there  was  a  continuation 
of  northers  that  kept  the  bees  from  working 
upon  the  whole  vineyard.  Only  that  portion 
nearest  the  apiary  was  worked  thoroughly; 
and  when  grapes  ripened,  this  portion  of  the 
vinevard  had  the  most  grapes.  Still  there  are 
people  who  will  complain  when  a  bee  looks  at  a 
grape. 

Some  of  our  California  bee-men  have  a  habit 
of  finding  fault  with  their  bee- paper  when  they 
see  any  thing  in  it  about  wintering  bees.  But 
just  think  of  it,  friends,  in  a  paper  that  is  pub- 
lished for  the  whole  continent.  We  get  all 
sides  of  bee-keeping,  and  it  keeps  the  reader 
posted,  making  him  an  all-round  bee-keeper. 
A  local  paper  is  liable  to  make  a  sort  of  one- 
sided bee-man,  and  Californians  can  not  afford 
to  fall  into  such  a  rut.  Let  us  take  the  winter- 
ing symposiums  good  -  naturedly,  especially 
when  there  are  16  extra  pages  added. 


ANOTHER  BEE   KEKPEKS'   UNION   TO   RE   ORGAN- 
IZED   AVITII   A    I>IMITED    MEMISERSHIP:    DRY- 
AVEATHER  VINE  HONEY  SUPERIOR  TO 
THE   FAR-FAMED   ALFALFA. 


By  John  C.  Wulleiimeyer. 


The  exhibit  was  arranged  and  decorated  by 
my  assistant.  Miss  Jeanette  Lois  Millard,  and 
was  awarded  1st  prize  and  diploma  for  being 
the  most  interesting  and  most  attractive  ex- 
hibit of  -i'.C  at  the  Tri-State  Fair.  I  secured 
1st  premium  on  most  attractive  display  of  comb 
and  extracted  honey,  bees  and  queens,  and 
apiarian  implements.  We  made  $40  clear  by  sell- 
ing honey  lemonade,  while  other  lemonade- 
sellers  never  made  expenses.  You  might  say, 
if  you  like,  that  Miss  Millard  and  myself  are 
going  to  organize  a  bee-keepers'  union  (limited 
membership  of  two).  We  might  consolidate 
with  the  North  American.  Miss  Millard  is 
just  18,  and  loves  to  take  care  of  bees,  rearing 
queens  being  her  hobby.  I  have  leased  a  70- 
acre  farm  for  5  years,  and  will  have  a  honey- 
farm— that  is,  plant  such  crops  as  will  produce 
honey,  and  pay  besidi's  for  other  things.  I  will 
express  you  a  sample  of  P'inch  foundation,  and 
a  jar  of  best  honey  on  earth,  and  seed-pods  of 
the  source  (dry-weather  vine  or  weed). 

THE   DRY-WEATHER  VINE,   OR    EVANSVILLE 
HONEY-PLANT. 

The  finest  honey  in  the  world,  considering 
body,  flavor,  and  color,  is  produced  by  what  we 
call  the  dry-weather  vine.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced such  by  experts,  who  are  bee-keepers 
and  honey-dealers,  and  who  have  tasted  all  "he 
principal  honeys  produced.  Alfalfa  honey, 
which  is  pronounced  to  be  so  fine,  finds  no  sale 
alongside  of  our  so-called  "  Evansville  honey- 
plant."  There  is  a  sickening  odor  not  unlike 
perfume,  attached  to  alfalfa.  I  have  sold  in 
the  Evansville  market,  alfalfa,  alsike.  linden 
(or  basswood),  sage,  goldenrod,  black  man- 
grove, saw  and  cabbage  palmetto,  orange- 
blossom,  catnip,  buckwheat,  and  white- clover 
honey,  yet  none  of  the  above-named  can  even 
be  classed  with  the  "  Evansville  honey-plant," 
Test  the  sample  mailed  you  and  I  know  you 
will  admit  all  I  say  of  it.  It  is  water-white  in 
color,  very  thick  and  heavy  in  body,  weighing 
13  to  13  lbs.  to  the  gallon.  The  flavor  is  its 
winning  point — very  mild  and  delicious.  One 
never  tires  of  it  as  you  would  of  basswood.  I 
have  some  standing  in  open  jars  now  two  years, 
extracted,  and  it  has  not  begun  to  candy  yet. 
I  received  first  premium  last  year  at  New 
Harmony  fair,  over  13  competitors,  with  this 
fine  honey.  I  believe  that  this  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  valuable  honey-plant  ever  known  to 
bee-keepers,  and  I  can  back  up  my  belief  with 
good  reasons.  1.  It  begins  to  yield  nectar  at  a 
time  when  there  is  nothing  else,  usually  setting 
in  here  July  15.  2.  Its  length  of  bloom,  as  it 
continues  tniabated    until    cut   down    by    the 
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frost.  3.  It  flourishes  in  a  drouth.  The  hotter 
and  dryer  the  weather,  the  more  abundant  the 
bloom  and  yield  of  nectar.  One  can  actually 
spp  the  tiny  drops  of  nectar  glistening  in  the 
moruing  sunliglit,  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 
4.  Its  immense  yield  is  its  winning  feature.  It 
grows  on  low  damp  marshy  places  best,  but 
thrives  almost  anywhere  it  gets  a  siart.  Once 
it  gets  started  it  is  indeed  hard  to  eradicate. 
We  did  not  get  much  of  a  flow  from  it  this  year 
on  account  of  such  a  rainv  season  this  summer 
and  fall,  corn  growing  J.5  to  16  feet  high  all  over 
the  river  bottoms.  The  vine  has  clusters  of 
flowers  about  every  ti  inches,  of  about  10  to 
20  blossoms,  the  blossoms  being  of  a  light-blue 
color,  and  very  beautiful  and  fragrant,  the 
aroma  filling  the  atmosphere  for  miles  around. 
It  has  seed-pods  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
about  3  inches  long,  resembling  a  pickle.  Each 
seed  is  furnished  with  a  silk-like  tassel;  and 
when  the  pods  burst,  the  winds  carry  the  seed 
in  all  directions.  I  have  leased  a  70-acre  farm 
right  in  the  heart  of  this  big  honey-producing 
belt.  In  this  vicinity,  every  fall,  bee-trees  are 
cut  by  the  dozens,  and  honey  gathered  by  the 
tubful.  Mr.  J.  J.  Cosby,  a  prominent  bee-keep- 
er, stated  that,  when  he  examined  my  locality 
in  the  midst  of  the  honey  season,  were  a  thou- 
sand colonics  of  bees  placed  near  this  locality 
it  would  not  be  overstocked,  and  he  is  a  prac- 
tical bee-keeper  whose  opinion  is  held  very  high- 
ly by  all  who  happen  to  know  him.  So  much 
faith  has  he  in  the  honey  flora  of  this  locality 
thai  he  has  purchased  a  beautiful  piece  of 
ground  within  half  a  mile  of  me.  All  the  above 
facts  are  vouched  for  by  such  prominent  bee- 
keepers as  J.  J.  Cosby,  M.  Hessmer,  B.  Wither- 
spoon,  and  Mr.  Wheeler. 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Nov.  23. 

[I  have,  as  stated,  before  me  a  fine  sample  of 
the  dry- weather-vine  honey.  While  it  i»  beau- 
tiful in  body  and  color,  its  flavor  being  very 
fine  indeed,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  up  to  some 
alfalfas  we  have  here.  Perhaps  in  time  I 
should  like  the  other  better. 

As  to  that  bee-keepers'  union,  I  am  sure  our 
readers  will  unite  with  me  in  wishing  it  all 
manner  of  success.  We  need  a  good  many 
more  such  unions,  especially  in  California.  Mr. 
W.  is  the  author  of  that  song.  Queen  Jeanette. 
There,  you  know  who  she  is  now. — Ed.] 


EUROPEAN  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 


THE   BEES  OP   THE   CAUCASUS,  ETC. 

By  Charles  Norman. 

In  the  European  bee-papers  now  and  then 
mention  is  made  of  the  bees  of  the  Caucasus; 
but  I  never  could  get  hold  of  a  description  of 
th^m.  Mr.  Edward  Bertrand  satisfies  my  curi- 
osity at  last,  for  he  describes  them  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  his  Revue  Internationale. 
There  are  two  races  of  them,  a  gray  one  and 
a  yellow  one.    The  gray  ones  occupy  the  whdle 


northern  and  mountainous  part  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  extend  some  south  of  Tiflis;  while  the  yel- 
low ones  inhabit  the  province  of  Erivan  and 
Russian  Armenia. 

In  the  region  of  Elizabeth pol  the  two  races  are 
mixed.  Their  color  varies  in  intensity  accord- 
ing to  the  different  regions.  The  southern  va- 
riety is  of  a  brighter  (the  French  expression  is 
"plus  franc")  and  clearer  yellow  than  the 
Italians  are,  while  the  gray  bees  are  rather 
clearer  than  our  common  bees,  and  approach 
in  aspect  to  the  Clirniolans  a  little.  Both  of 
the  varieties  are  exceedingly  gentle,  and  can 
be  managed  without  the  use  of  any  smoke. 
Mr.  Bertrand  received  one  of  the  gray  queens 
from  "Mr.  M.  N.  Schawroff,  directeur  de  la 
Station  S^ricole  et  Apicole"  at  Tillis.  I  give 
you  the  gentleman's  address  in  French,  so  that 
if  you  or  some  of  your  readers  would  like  to 
communicate  with  him.  a  letter  with  the 
French  address  will  certainly  reach  him. 

CKOSSING   APIS    DOKSATA   WITH    COMMON    BEES. 

Dr.  Miller  reports  in  one  of  his  Stray  Straws, 
Nov.  15,  that  Mr.  Vogel,  a  German  bee-keeper, 
"scouts  the  idea  of  crossing  Apis  dorsata  with 
the  common  bee;  and  in  a  footnote  you  remark, 
"Who  said  l  hey  could  be?"  Well,  if  you  lay 
stress  on  the  word  "  could,"  you  are  fully  right; 
for  there  is  no  bee-keeper  who  says  that  they  can 
be;  but  there  are  some— and  none  of  the  minor 
ones— who  most  assuredly  say  that  they  may 
be.  For  instance,  your  friend  Gravenhorst, 
who  devotes  nearly  three  columns  of  the  No- 
vember number  of  his  Illustricrte  Bienenzeit- 
ung  to  the  subject.  He  says  that  Mr.  Dathe, 
at  Eystrup,  Germany,  and  Mr.  Frank  Benton, 
at  Washington,  are  the  only  real  bee-masters 
that  have  observed  and  studied  the  said  bee; 
and  both  of  them,  he  continues,  are  of  opinion 
that  crossing  it  with  Apis  melUflca  is  possible. 
In  GLEANINGS  of  Dec.  ],  E.  R.  R.  remarks: 
"  Frank  Benton  says  it  is  impossible.'"  Ex- 
plain, please.    When  Mr.  Benton  returned  from 

[I  can  not  at  this  moment  refer  to  the  place;  but  I 
think  Mr.  Benton  said  somewhere  that  the  idea  was 
absuid.  Will  Mr.  Benton  please  enlig-liteu  us?  Mr. 
Gravenhorst  is  a  bee-keepur  wliose  opinions  I  value, 
therefore  I  should  like  to  be  set  right.— Ed.] 

the  Ea?t  Indies  he  sent  Mr.  Gravenhorst  about 
a  dozen  samples  of  Apis  dorsata,  some  of  them 
being  workers,  some  drones.  The  only  diS'er- 
ence  from  our  bees  consisted  in  size  and  color; 
they  were  bees  and  nothing  else;  had  not  the 
least  resemblance  to  the  wasp  and  the  like. 
The  workers  are  as  large  as  a  well-grown  after- 
swarm  virgin  queen  of  ours;  and  as  to  color, 
the  only  obvious  difference  between  them  and  a 
genuine  Egyptian  or  a  beautiful  Italian  bee  is 
that  their  wings  show  an  azure  tint  or  hue.  The 
drones,  not  only  in  shape  but  in  size,  are  like 
our  largest  drones.  Apis  dorsata  produces  wax 
in  the  same  way  our  bees  do,  and  their  honey 
is  equally  good.  That  little  difference  in  color 
is  no  proof  against  the  possibility  of  crossing; 
for  can  not  the  black  and  yellow  bees  be  cross- 
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ed  ?  And  as  to  size,  can  not  a  small  pony  be 
crossed  with  the  largest  race  of  horses'?  or  our 
common  hen  with  a  China  rooster?  To  be  sure, 
Apis  dorsata  does  not  build  its  comb  as  our 
bees  do.  It  makes  only  one  large  wheel-shaped 
comb  which  it  attaches  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  or  below  some  projecting  rock.  It  also 
leaves  its  home  and  migrates  when  nectar  is 
missing;  but  all  this  hardly  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  a  crossing.  Therefore  Mr  Graven- 
horst  thinks  that  the  thing  should  be  tried,  as 
the  result  might  be  of  great  practical  as  well  as 
scientific  importance. 

DOES  THE  FOOD  AFFECT  THE  TEMPER  OF  BEES  ? 

It  is  a  mooted  question  among  bee-keepers, 
as  to  whether  the  food  which  is  given  to  the 
larvfeof  a  colony  determines  their  character; 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  larvaj  from  a 
gentle  queen,  when  placed  in  and  fed  by  a 
vicious  colony,  will  become  less  gentle,  and 
vice  versa.  Mr.  Bertrand  formerly  believed  in 
this  kind  of  so-called  "  heredity,"  but  he  takes 
it  all  back  now,  after  experimenting  in  this  line 
with  his  gray  Caucasian  queen.  He  selected  a 
very  bad  and  vindictive  colony  of  his,  killed 
their  queen,  and  replaced  her  by  the  Caucasian 
queen  on  the  24th  of  August,  1894.  She  laid 
splendidly,  and  her  colony  was  the  strongest 
and  most  advanced  of  all  in  April,  1895.  And 
her  bees?  well,  they  were  remarkably  gentle; 
and,  although  Mr.  Bertrand  never  used  any 
smoke  or  veil  when  he  worked  wiih  them,  yet 
he  never  received  a  solitary  sling  from  them. 
The  experiment,  of  course,  is  only  a  single  in- 
stance, and  "  one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer;"  yet  Mr.  Bertrand's  prior  opinion  is 
thoroughly  shaken  by  it.  The  force  of  the 
argument,  I  might  add,  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  these  foreign  races,  when  transferred  to 
other  countries,  often  Jose  their  gentleness. 
The  Egyptian  bee,  for  instance,  hardly  ever 
uses  its  sting  "  at  home,"  while,  when  taken  to 
Europe,  it  becomes  very  bad  (Revue,  1894,  page 
311). 

NOMENCLATURE   OF   QUEEN-CELLS 

The  other  day,  when  rambling  through  some 
back  numbers  of  Gleanings  my  eye  struck, 
and  I  reread,  quite  a  thorough  article  from  Dr. 
Miller's  pen  on  "Queen-cells  of  two  Kinds;" 
viz.,  such  as  are  constructed  before  the  eggs  are 
laid  in  them,  and  such  as  are  constructed  into 
queen-cells  after  the  eggs  are  laid.  The  for- 
mer are  built  as  queen-cells  by  the  bees  from  the 
start,  and  called  pre- constructed  cells  by  the 
doctor.  The  latter  are  worker  cells  which  are 
changed,  widened,  transformed  into  queen- 
cells,  and  called  post  constructed  cells  by  him. 
It  is  important  for  the  bee-keeper  to  know  and 
notice  the  difference;  and,  in  this  particular, 
you,  in  a  foot-note  of  some  length,  fully  agree 
with  the  doctor;  but  you  object  to  the  terms 
"  pre-constructed  "  and  post-constructed,"  as 
you  are  "rather  opposed  to  the  use  of  Latin 


prefixes  in  the  coinage  of  new  words  that  could 
not  be  understood  by  the  general  reading  pub- 
lic." Now,  leaving  out  the  questionableness  or 
non-questionableness  of  this  argument  of  yours 
there  might  be  some  other  reason  or  reasons 
that  could  be  preferred  against  said  terms. 
One  of  them  seems  to  be  their  length.  Ameri- 
cans like  short  words  and  expressions,  and 
those  two  terms  are  decidedly  too  long,  provid- 
ed shorter  ones  can  be  given  in  their  stead.  At 
first  I  thought  whether  it  might  not  do  to  say 
"  pre-cells "  and  post-cells."  But  then  your 
objecting  to  the  use  of  Latin  prefixes!  When 
thinking  the  thing  over,  all  at  once  two  words 
rose  before  my  mind — the  words  "forenoon 
and  "afternoon,"  and  then  came  the  words 
"forethought,"  "afterthought;"  "forepart," 
■■  afterpart,"  etc.  So  I  ask  you.  as  well  as  the 
doctor.  Shall  we  not  name  said  cells  "fore- 
cells  "  and  "  aftercells  "  ? 
[Tills  would  be  better.— Ed.] 

AN   "  INFALLIBLE  "   METHOD     OF    INTRODUCING 
QUEENS. 

Do  you  want  to  learn  an  infallible  method  of 
introducing  queens?  Well,  according  to  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  Leipzlger  Bienenzeitumj, 
Dr.  Metelli,  that  well-known  Italian  bee-mas- 
ter, pretends  lo  know  and  practice  one.  First  he 
prepares  the  colony  which  is  to  receive  the 
queen.  If  they  have  neither  queen  nor  brood, 
the  bees  are  contracted  in  the  brood-nest  on  as 
few  combs  as  possible,  the  upper  story  is  emp- 
tied of  its  honey  frames,  and  the  two  stories 
are  separated  by  a  bee-tight  wire  net,  such  as 
can  be  removed  without  difficulty.  If  they  have 
any  brood  (even  unripe  queen -cells)  it  is  not 
removed,  but  they  are  likewise  contracted  in 
the  brood-nest.  If  they  have  a  queen,  the 
same  is  laken  away,  and  care  had  lest  another 
laying  or  virgin  queen  be  present;  then  con- 
traction as  above  takes  place.  Second:  Now 
two  or  three  brood-combs,  with  the  queen  and 
all  the  adhering  bees — the  more  the  better — are 
removed  from  another  colony  and  hung  in  the 
upper  story,  with  the  addition  of  two  empty 
combs  (containing,  if  needs  be,  a  little  pollen 
and  honey),  one  on  either  side  of  them.  After 
48  hours,  the  wire  net  is  removed.  After  48 
hours  more,  the  frames  from  the  upper 
story  are  hung  down  in  the  brood-nest,  the 
queen  having  descended  quite  often  ere  this. 
The  upper  brood-frames,  without  the  queen,  of 
course,  may  afterward  be  returned  to  their 
former  hive.  If  the  colony  is  a  drone-laying 
one,  more  care  is  required.  All  the  combs  must 
be  removed  so  that  no  eggs  can  be  laid,  and  the 
colony  be  jiut  in  "swarming  condition."  Then 
when  the  queen,  etc.,  are  put  in  the  upper 
story,  the  lower  colony  clings  to  the  wire  net  in 
the  shape  of  a  swarm.  After  48  hours  the  net  is 
removed,  and,  after  two  days  more,  the  frames 
are  taken  down  to  the  brood-room.  In  all  of 
these  cases  the  queen  is  never  hindered  in  lay- 
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ing.  Has  she  been  sent  from  abroad,  a  nucleus 
has  to  be  formed,  and.  after  it  has  accepted  the 
queen,  management  is  the  same  as  above.  Dr. 
Metelli,  of  course,  knows  the  other  modes  of  in- 
troduction too.  hnt  this  one.  you  understand,  is 
the  infallible  one. 

[Wp  have  been  taught,  and  rig-litlj,  that  nothing- 
will  work  infallibly  with  bees;  tliut  they  do  nothing 
invariably  under  all  cii-cumstunces.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, looks  as  if  it  might  work  almost  infallibly. — Ed.] 

FORMIC  ACID  FOR  CURING   FOUL  BROOD. 

Mr.  G.  Lichtentha?ler,  of  Herdorf  (Leipziger 
Bienenzeitung) ,  is  not  afraid  of  foul  brood  at 
all.  What  he  has  to  say  is  this:  Foul  brood  is 
caused  by  the  bacillus  alvei  (detected  by  Pastor 
Schainfeld).  It  can  be  produced  by  direct  infec- 
tion; but  it  can  also  be  produced  without  direct 
Infection.  Give  a  colony  more  brood  than  they 
can  cover;  and  if  they  don't  empty  all  the  cells 
containing  dead  larvtt?  (after  48  hours)  you  will, 
after  about  24  days,  notice  that  well-known 
brown  mass.  A  single  foul-brood  herd  produces 
so  many  billions  of  bacilli  alvei  that  the  air  of  a 
whole  continent  could  be  filled  with  them.  It  is 
the  air  which  spreads  the  spores  of  the  bacillus. 
They  exist  anywhere  in  the  air;  they  exist  in 
any  hive,  perhaps  even  in  the  intestines  of  any 
bee-larva,  just  like  other  bacilli,  but  what 
withholds  infection  is  formic  acid,  that  most 
excellent  antiseptic.  As  long  as  a  colony  is  in 
a  normal  condition,  it  is  safe  (except  from  direct 
contact  with  the  germs);  but  when  in  an 
anomalous  condition  (uncoyer<-d  brpod,  food 
not  being  honey,  but  some  subsiitute  that  con- 
tains no  formic  acid  and  the  like),  the  case  is 
different.  To  cure  foul  brood,  Mr.  L.  applies 
none  of  the  usual  remedies.  When  30  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  brood  is  foul,  all  the  brood  is  cut  out 
and  burned.  Then  the  potency  of  the  formic 
acid  is  increased  by  contracting  the  colony  to  a 
third  or  half  of  its  former  space,  and  not  leaving 
any  opening  except  the  entrance.  A  ft  ir  this, 
abundant  well-capped  honey-stores  are  given, 
and  the  colony  left  entirely  alone  for  one  or  two 
months.  Even  if  the  foul  brood  is  not  remov- 
ed, a  cure  will  be  effected;  but  then  it  takes 
three  months. 

[Foul  brood  can  not  start  of  itself  witliout  germs. 
These  germs  may  perhaps  be  plentiful  enough  in 
the  air  to  make  the  presencd  of  even  dead  brood  a 
source  of  danger.  Still  we  have  had  numerous  ca,ses 
of  dead  brood  as  a  result  of  chilling  in  early  spring, 
and  no  infection  was  ever  started.  —Ed.] 

PREVENTING  rt'HE  UNITING  OF  SWARMS. 

Mr.  Maurice  Bellott  mentions  in  the  Revue 
a  way  of  preventing'  the  uniting  of  swarms, 
which  oftentimes  may  be  used.  He  says: 
"One  day  an  idea  struck  me;  a  swarm  was  in 
the  air,  another  was  about  to  issue.  I  quickly 
close  the  entrance  with  a  handful  of  grass,  and 
carry  the  hive  about  200  meters  away.  I  open 
the  entrance,  the  swarm  rushes  out,  and  locate 
without  mixing  with  the  other.  Likewise  on 
another  <^ayl  managed  several  colonies  with 
the  same  result." 


CALIFORNIA  HONEY  EXCHANGE. 


its  advantages  to  honey -producers;  an 
outline  of  the  plan,  and  its  method  of 
operation;  the  California  citrus  fruit 
p'.xchange,  and  what  it  has  done  for 
the  fruit  interest  of  the  state;  low 
prices  of  california  honey;  the  cause 
and  remedy. 


By  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook. 

It  is  a  principle  of  political  economy  that 
prices  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  If  the  supply  of  any  commodity  is 
great,  more  than  is  required  to  meet  the  usual 
demand,  then  prices  fall ;  but  if  there  is  a  short- 
age in  the  supply,  or  if  for  any  reason  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  demand,  then  prices  are  ad- 
vanced. This  seems  right  and  reasonable,  and 
speaks  no  hardship.  If  the  producer  has  an 
overwhelming  abundance,  he  can  face  low 
prices  with  equanimity;  and  if  his  product  is 
scarce,  and  the  price  is  correspondingly  great, 
he  still  sees  justice  in  the  relation,  thinks  not 
to  murmur,  and  is  at  peace.  In  truth,  he  pre- 
fers, if  he  considers  only  his  own  selfish  inter- 
ests, to  produce,  say,  1000  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  sell  them  at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  than  to 
raise  ten  thousand  bushels  and  market  the 
same  at  ten  cents  per  bushel. 

In  the  honey  market,  this  law  does  not  seem 
to  control.  I^ast  year  there  was  in  California 
almost  no  crop  of  honey,  and  yet  the  price  was 
about  the  same  as  at  present,  although  many 
bee-keepers  the  present  season  have  produced 
upward  of  thirty  tons  of  the  best  honey.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  markets  are  manipu- 
lated, and  that  the  legitimate  laws  of  trade  do 
not  control  in  fixing  the  price  of  honey.  The 
large  dealers  either  keep  up  the  supply  of  so- 
called  honey  irrespective  of  the  production  of 
the  genuine  article,  or  else,  made  strong 
fhroxigh  organization,  they  have  power,  which 
they  seem  not  slow  to  use,  to  fix  prices  to  suit 
their  own  sordid  desires  for  gain;  and  thus  the 
producer  becomes  the  victim  of  what  is  virtu- 
ally a  great  trust,  made  powerful  through  the 
fact  of  organization.  That  the  latter  explana- 
tion cuts  the  larger  figure  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  consumer  is  not  benefited  by  the  low 
price  offered  by  the  wholesale  dealer,  or  at 
least  but  slightly  benefited,  for  in  the  retail 
markets  the  price  suffers  no  such  extreme  dimi- 
nution. Thus  the  price  of  honey  is  manipulat- 
ed arbitrarily,  not  controlled  by  the  laws  of 
trade,  and  this  to  the  serious  hurt  of  both 
producer  and  consumer. 

We  can  not  wonder,  then,  that  producers  are 
becoming  indignant  at  such  palpable  injustice, 
and  are  resolved  "  to  fight  fire  with  fire."  They 
propose  to  adopt  the  motto,  Similia  similibus 
curantur.  All  other  crafts  organize  to  work  as 
a  unit,  why  not  we?  say  they.  They  have 
been  united,  and  able  to  take  advantage  of  our 
isolation  and  scattered  energies.    Why  not  we 
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combine,  who  produce  what  the  world  needs, 
and  will  die  without,  and  so  compel  justice  in 
trade?  The  others  all  agree  that  we  do  not 
^et  our  fair  sliare  of  the  world's  goods.  But  as 
the  carver  at  the  table  reserves  the  largest,  fat- 
test slice  for  his  own  plate,  so  they,  still  in  the 
face  of  acknowledged  injustice,  fix  the  price  at 
the  lowest  possible  tigui-e,  simply  because  ihey 
•can;  or.  in  railroad  parlance,  "  charge  all  that 
the  traffic  will  bear." 

The  orange-growers  of  Southern  California 
faced  this  problem.  They  organized  as  the 
Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  only  two  years  ago;  yet 
only  last  year  they  controlled  the  market  and 
shipment  of  over  one-half  of  the  eight  thousand 
carloads  of  oranges  shipped  from  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. They  have  largely  reduced  the  ex- 
pense of  packing  and  shipping,  have  been  able 
to  grade  the  fruit  more  perfectly;  and  as 
"  nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  they  are  more 
and  more  winning  the  respect  of  all  classes, 
and  especially  the  growers;  and,  unless  they 
commit  some  most  unfortunate  blunder,  will 
soon  draw  all  producers  into  the  Exchange. 
Thus  organized  they  can  not  only  pack  and 
ship  at  the  lowest  expense,  but  they  will  wield 
a  power  that  will  compel  reasonable  freight 
rates,  and,  best  of  all,  ihey  will  restore  to  the 
throne,  in  trade,  the  great  and  equitable  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  markets  will  not 
longer  be  manipulated,  and  the  charge  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  endurance  of  the  traffic,  but  reg- 
ulated by  the  just  laws  of  trade,  to  the  benefit 
of  both  producer  and  consumer.  The  avarice 
of  the  tradesman  shall  no  longer  fix  the  prices, 
but  the  producer  shall  have  a  word  as  to  what 
price  his  products  shall  command  in  the  mar- 
ket. Already  the  fruit  interests  are  brighten- 
ing; already  the  orange-grower  is  cheered  by 
the  hope  of  living  prices;  already  the  whole 
fraternity  is  seeing  a  brighter,  better  future. 

The  plan  of  the  Citrus  Association  or  Ex- 
change is  something  like  the  following:  A  cen- 
tral office,  at  Los  Angeles,  controlled  by  general 
•officers,  elected  by  all  the  stockholders,  accord- 
ing to  amount  of  stock,  looks  after  all  the  gen- 
eral business.  This  management  is  in  daily 
communication  wit.h  all  the  markets  supplied, 
in  the  East:  arrange  with  responsible  business 
firms  that  do  business  in  all  available  markets, 
and  receive  all  orders  for  fruits.  As  the  mar- 
kets are  worked  up  before  time  of  shipment, 
the  orders  come  in  liberally,  and  are  supplied 
in  proportion  to  amount  of  fruit,  by  the  local 
branches  of  the  Exchange.  Each  locality  has 
its  branch,  and,  upon  receiving  an  order  from 
the  general  manager,  orders  from  each  individ- 
ual, as  the  quantity  and  ripeness  of  the  fruit 
■suggests.  The  vantage  ground  is  just  here; 
markets  are  worked  up,  and  new  ones  estab- 
lished before  the  fruit  season  opens;  and  that 
by  persons  directly  interested  in  the  marketing 
of  the  fruit  at  good  prices.    Shipping  is  done 


by  a  single  body,  and  so  no  market  is  glutted. 
Cars  of  fruit  go  direct  to  all  markets,  and  not 
to  some  one  large  market  like  Chicago,  to  be 
reshipped.  The  growers  can  pack  at  very 
much  less  expense,  and  have  voice  as  to  price. 
They  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  myriads  of  buy- 
ers, often  commission  men,  without  means  or 
responsibility.  The  freight  rates  are  also  more 
sure  to  be  justly  ri'gulated  by  an  influential  as- 
sociation than  ihi'v  could  be  by  mere  individual 
effort.  'I'he  thousands  of  dollars  of  rebate  on 
freight  will  also  go  to  the  producers  and  not  to 
the  commission  men,  as  was  the  case  under  the 
old  regime.  The  grading  is  done  by  interested 
experts,  and  so  is  better  performed,  and  con- 
stantly builds  up  rather  than  interferes  with 
the  ma''ket.  In  fact,  the  whole  scheme  is  a 
business  arrangement,  and  is  rapidly  growing 
in  favor,  as  it  must  certainly  do,  commanding 
the  respect  of  the  producer  and  also  of  the  gen- 
eral business  public.  Even  bankers,  and  other 
men  of  business  sense,  speak  of  the  Exchange 
as  the  salvation  of  the  fruit  interests  of  L'alifor- 
nia,  and  this  at  two  years  of  age.  If  the  mere 
plantlet  gains  such  respect,  what  will  be  the 
result  when  the  plant  is  mature  and  has  fully 
fruited  ? 

Bee-keepers  are  as  great  sufferers  as  were  the 
fruit-men,  and  have  precisely  the  same  griev- 
ance. Very  unjust  discrimination  is  made  by 
the  railroad  against  honey.  The  best  extracted 
honey,  which  should  never  sell  below  six  cents 
per  pound,  commands  now  only  three  cents  in 
the  market;  and  the  bee-keeper  whose  circum- 
stances compel  immediate  sale  can  get  no  more. 
He  has  no  option,  and  is  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  buyer;  and  often,  very  often,  fails  of  all 
profit;  and  frequently,  trusting  his  goods  to 
unprincipled  commission  men,  loses  every  thing. 
The  bee-keepers  have  resolved  to  organize  a 
Honey  Exchange  similar  to  the  Fruit  Ex- 
change. A  committee  of  able,  wide-awake 
men,  is  appointed  to  put  the  scheme  on  foot. 
The  bee-keepers  everywhere  are  promising  to 
become  patrons,  and  show  their  faith,  by  the 
promise  to  be  responsible  for  all  necessary  ex- 
penditure. 

The  probable  scheme  will  be  to  organize  an 
association  much  like  the  Citrus  Fruit  Ex- 
change. A  general  manager  will  devote  his 
entire  energies  to  the  development  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  honey  of  California  will  nearly  or 
quite  all  be  marketed  through  the  central  Ex- 
change, and  sold  directly  to  large  reliable  deal- 
ers in  the  East,  and  at  a  living  price  insisted 
on  by  the  Exchange.  If  the  bee-keepers  hold 
together  they  can  have  much  to  say  in  regard 
to  fixing  prices;  and  may  so  influence  freight 
rates  that  the  unjust  and  unreasonable  charges 
shall  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  one  or  more  local  organizations  in  each 
county,  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the 
drop,  and  to  attend  to  the  grading  and  ship- 
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ment,  according  to  advices  received  from  the 
central  organization. 

It  is  believed  that  this  scheme  is  entirely 
practical,  and  already  there  is  a  spirit  of  hope- 
fulness among  bee-keepers  that  fould  not  exist 
when  all  the  profits  went  to  the  middlemen,  or, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  more  than  the  profits 
went  to  unreliable  and  dishonest  commission 
men. 

The  fact  that  all  or  nearly  all  bee  keepers 
are  intelligent,  reading  men.  and  are  united, 
through  the  infiuenci'  of  the  excellent  bee- 
papers,  makes  it  possible  that  the  Honey  Ex- 
change will  more  readily  secure  full  coopera- 
tion among  bee-men  than  has  the  Fruit  Ex- 
change among  orange-growers. 

Every  honey-producer  in  California  should 
at  once  write  to  Secretary  J.  H.  Martin.  Bloom- 
ington.  San  Bernardino  County,  Call  fornia,  giv- 
ing him  the  number  of  colonies  of  bees  in  his 
apiary,  the  amount  of  his  present  crop,  and 
also  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  bee- 
keepers in  the  region.  This  will  greatly  hasten 
the  work  of  the  committee  in  putting  the  Ex- 
change into  complete  working  order. 

Claremont,  Cal.,  Dec.  12. 

[This  is  a  very  imnortrtnt  subject.  As  Prof. 
Cook  truly  says,  "  Nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cees."  If  the  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  had  not 
left  such  a  splendid  record  of  its  work  during 
the  two  years  of  its  existence,  we  might  look 
with  some  hesitancy  on  the  efforts  of  bee-keep- 
ers to  protect  themselves  in  a  similar  way.  I 
hope  the  foregoing  article  will  be  read  careful- 
ly by  every  honey -producer,  not  only  in  Califor- 
nia, but  in  every  State  in  the  Union:  and  I 
trust,  too,  we  may  have  the  subject  more  fully 
discussed  by  others  who  may  be  interested. 
Gleanings  will  be  very  glad  to  assist  in  the 
enterprise  in  any  way  in  its  power. — Ed.] 


SIX  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IN  SELLING   HON- 
EY FROM  A  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF   HAVING   A  NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE  PACKAGE. 


By  S.  T.  Fish. 


Ir.  Root: — If  you  will  give  us'lthe  space  in 
your  vaiuaole  paper  we  will  speak  candidly 
our  opinion,  formed  after  having  a  honey^de- 
partment  for  six  years.  We  have  several  de- 
partments in  our  business,  and  honey  is  by  no 
means  classed  as  a  large  department.  Ever 
since  we  first  went  into  the  honey-business  we 
have  had  a  honey-room  which  in  winter  we 
keep  heated  with  a  coal-stove.  Since  the  in- 
ception of  this  department  we  have  endeavored 
to  perfect  it  for  the  handling  successfully  of  all 
our  receipts.  Aside  from  the  extreme  West 
there  has  been  no  honey  crop  this  year. 

The  last  of  August  we  bought  a  car  of  comb 
honey  produced  in  California,  from  a  middle- 
man who  makes  it  a  business  to  pick  up  small 
lots  and  ship  a  car.  This  honey  was  sold  to  us 
to  be  in  the  regulation  shioping-crate,  all  fan- 


cy white,  made  with  separators.  We  paid  the 
draft;  and  when  we  looked  at  the  honey  we 
found  some  of  it  was  in  cases  that  had  v;-lncb 
boards  on  each  side  of  the  case  to  fill  it  out,  and 
li-inch  boards  on  the  top  of  the  sections,  as  the 
case  was  too  deep  for  that  size  of  section.  Some 
of  the  sections  were  woven  so  that  we  could  not 
separate  them,  and  certainly  this  honey  was 
not  made  with  separators. 

Right  here  we  want  to  say  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  bee- keeper  to  buy  a  perfect 
case  fnr  his  honey — to  make  separate  grades, 
using  a  letter  for  each  grade,  and  not  try  to  de- 
ceive any  one  when  they  ship.  Gleanings- 
should  continually  harp  on  the  topic  of  "  per- 
fect cases."  We  strongly  advise  using  such 
cases  as  are  made  by  the  A.  I.  Root  Cotnpany, 
or  any  other  firm  capable  of  making  them  a& 
good. 

Oct.  26th  we  bought  two  cars  of  Utah  comb 
honey,  and  paid  cash,  about  fliOOO  for  the  two 
cars.  No  other  firm  in  this  city  dared  to  risk  a 
venture  of  this  kind,  considering  that  Utah 
comb  honey  candies  very  easily  in  cold  weath- 
er. We  hope  that  at  any  future  time  when 
TTtah  puts  up  comb  honey  they  will  leave  out 
sections  that  are  not  capppd,  as.  when  we  show 
a  customer  a  case,  and  any  of  the  sections  are 
not  capped,  it  causes  trouble,  and  it  is  just  as- 
convenient  for  the  bee-keeper  to  keep  that  hon- 
ey, and  make  a  separate  grade  of  it.  We  also  no- 
tice in  these  carloads,  one  bee-keeper  broke  the 
comb  with  his  finger.  No  doubt  it  occurred  in 
scraping  the  sections.  We  want  the  bee-men 
to  mark  the  gross,  tare,  and  net  on  each  case 
of  honey.  They  can  ascertain  the  tare  of  the 
cases  by  weighing  several  of  them  separately. 

One  California  bee-keeper  sent  a  car  of  hon- 
ey to  this  market,  and  wanted  us  to  pay  his 
draft  (which  with  the  freight  made  over  $2000),. 
without  being  permitted  to  inspect  the  car. 
No  firm  in  the  United  States  would  do  this. 
We  had  no  objection  to  paying  the  draft,  if  we 
could  see  what  the  honey  looked  like;  buthis- 
instructions  to  the  railroad  were,  not  to  allow 
inspection;  we  therefore  had  our  suspicions  as 
to  quality. 

The  word  "commission  merchant"  has  been 
so  scandalized  by  irresponsible  firms  that  it  is 
no  wonder  that  bee-men  are  cautious  in  their 
shipments.  Recently  we  observed  a  commis- 
sion firm  well  spoken  of  by  a  bee-paper,  and  we 
doubt  whether  this  firm  has  any  rating  in  the 
mercantile  agencies. 

Let  us  sum  up  this  article  by  saying  that  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  bee-keepers,  in  putting  up- 
comb  honey  for  market,  to  have  a  neat  pack- 
age; to  grade  their  honey  carefully;  for  if  it  is 
not  graded,  the  poor  honey  is  liable  to  sell  the 
good  honey;  and  whenever  good  honey  sells 
poor  honey,  you  can  depend  upon  trouble  or  a 
deduction  in  price. 

We  have  been  successful  in  having  a  certaia 
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party  in  Chicago  put  up  extracted  honey  in 
glass  bottles.  He  is  selling  to  the  grocery  trade, 
and  we  can  now  say  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
consumer  to  procure  pure  honey  in  small  pack- 
ages. This  is  something  that  we  could  not  say 
a  year  ago. 

Adulteration  is  the  enemy  of  extracted 
honey;  poor  package  and  poor  grading  is  the 
enemy  of  comb  honey.  Overcome  these  facts, 
and  a  much  better  market  will  be  found  for  the 
disposition  of  the  product  of  the  apiary. 

Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  .5. 

[Comb-honey  producers  make  a  serious  mis- 
laKe  in  shipping  their  honey  to  market  in 
cheap  or  poorly  made  or  home-made  cases.  An- 
other serious  mistake,  anl  more  common  than 
many  would  suppose,  is  the  lack  of  grading. 
As  the  years  go  by,  we.  trade"  mtsreaHd  more 
supplies  for  extracted  and  comb  honey;  and 
many  of  you  would  be  surpi  isyd  to  see  the  slip- 
shod way  in  which  honey  is  sometimes  put  up. 
We  very  often  buy  such  honey  at  a  low  figure, 
and  can  afford  to  recrate  andregradexhe  entire 
lot,  and  then  make  a  fairly  good  profit  besides. 
Now,  what  is  the  use  of  the  honey-producer 
losing  this  margin  of  3  or  4  cts.  a  pound  when 
he  might  just  as  well  save  it  by  .spending 
a  little  time  himself  rainy  days,  when  he  could 
do  nothing  else?  If  the  producer  is  not  going 
to  take  time  to  grade  his  honey,  and  properly 
crate  it,  the  commission  man  will  have  to  do  it, 
and  absorb  the  profit,  because  the  trade  don't 
want  and  won't  have  poorly  graded  honey  ex- 
cept at  quite  a  reduction  in  price. 

Yes,  indeed  bee^journals  ought  to  "harp  on 
this  subject"  a  good  deal.  When  the  proper 
season  comes  for  its  consideration,  Gleanings 
proposes  to  have  a  symposium  on  the  subject 
of  shipping  and  grading  honey,  made  up  of  ar- 
ticles from  honey-producers  and  commission 
men. — Ed.] 

^    I    ^   

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


By  Mrs.  L.  C.  Axlell. 


Another  year  has  passed,  and  our  bees,  120 
colonies,  have  gathered  only  about  400  lbs.  of 
surplus,  but  they  have  filled  up  heavily  for 
winter,  so  we  had  no  feeding  to  do,  and  the 
bees  look  healthy,  as  if  they  might  winter  well. 

BEES    don't   pay. 

This  is  the  remark  I  often  hear;  but  as  we 
•do  not  have  to  put  much  time  upon  them  poor 
years,  and  I  do  the  most  of  that  work  myself, 
it  gives  me  a  good  excuse  for  being  out  of  doors, 
which  is  a  great  benefit  to  my  health,  and  a 
^reat  deal  of  enjoyment  besides. 

SPKINU    FEEDING. 

llad  we  not  fed  heavily  last  spring  I  should 
.not  feel  that  400  lbs.  was  small  pay  for  my 
work.  1  think  bees  have  paid  us  less  this 
year  than  for  many  years,  and  yet  farmers 
seem  to  make  no  large  profii  on  any  thing  late 
years.  It  is  only  the  careful  saving  of  every 
thing,  and  selling  what  we  don't  use  ourselves, 
that  gives  any  profit  in  farming. 

Our  honey  is  not  so  nice-looking  as  in  other 
years,  as  the  bees  did  not  seem  to  care  to  build 
comb,  using  only  sections  already  drawn  out, 


so  that  we  are  asking  but  10  cts.  wholesale  and 
18  retail. 

WET   YEARS    ONE   IN   SEVEN. 

That  is  what  an  old  gentleman  a  few  days 
ago  said  he  had  observed  in  his  past  life— if  not 
a  really  wet  year,  yet  more  rain  fell  once  in 
seven  years.  A  want  of  moisture,  I  think,  is 
the  only  reason  of  our  honey  failure  in  this 
locality.  The  ground  is  very  dry  down  20  feet. 
Nearly  every  om?  owning  wells  has  had  to  dig 
deeper,  and  some  have  dug  broader  and  deeper. 
The  white  clover  has  been  scant  and  thin  for 
years,  and  but  very  little  along  the  roadside 
that  used  to  be  white,  but  they  say  it  looks 
better  this  fall  than  last.  Last  year  our  bees 
gathered  some  from  red  clover,  but  not  much 
this  year.  Sweet  clover  is  working  in  along 
the  roadsides,  but  the  farmers  mow  it  down  all 
they  can  well  get  at,  seeming  to  think  it  a  bad 
weed.  I  had  a  small  patch  of  sweet  clover  In 
my  back  yard  that  I  kept  trimmed  about  2K 
feet  high.  It  was  beautiful  with  its  many 
white  flowers  for  weeks  in  blossom,  and  filled 
thej:air-with  fragrance. n Bees  worked  on  it  as 
long  as  it  was  in  blossom,  which  lasted  until 
frost,  though  not  many  bees  were  on  it  at  any 
time. 

OUR  SCARLET  CLOVER. 

This,  sowed  the  first  of  October,  covers  the 
ground  beautifully  where  it  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  chickens.  We  sowed  some  in  the  orchard 
twice,  and  tried  to  keep  the  chickens  out;  but 
they  would  steal  in  one  way  and  another,  and 
pick  off  every  leaf  as  fast  as  it  appeared,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  young  oats  that  were 
sown  at  the  same  time.  We  also  sowed  a  small 
patch  in  our  front  yard,  near  the  road,  for  a 
flower-bed,  and  to  attract  attention  from 
passers-by,  where  we  had  only  small  chickens, 
but  they  too  keep  it  all  picked  down,  only  as  I 
have  a  part  of  it  covered  up  with  slatted  boxes; 
but  as  fast  as  it  grows  high  enough  so  they  can 
reach  it  through  the  slats  they  take  every  leaf, 
showing  it  would  be  well  to  raise  it  for  poultry 
as  well  as  for  bees. 

r.UCK WHEAT  NOT  RELIABLE. 

Buckwheat  failed  again  as  a  profitable  honey- 
plant.  A  few  hives  of  bees  near  a  ten-acre 
field  did  not  seem  to  get  more  honey  than  bees 
that  could  not  reach  it.  Our  field  was  hardly 
worth  cutting  for  grain. 

WINTERING   BEES. 

Since  we  eave  arge  entrances  at  the  sides  of 
the  combs  by  raising  one  side  of  the  hive,  and 
putting  under  a  half-inch  block  (our  hives  are 
not  nailed,  but  clamped  at  the  corners),  we 
have  lost  no  colonies  if  they  were  in  proper 
condition  when  put  into  the  cellar  with  queens 
and  sufficient  honey.  From  three  or  four,  when 
being  piled  up  in  the  cellar,  the  block  came  out, 
letting  the  sides  down,  which  gave  them  only 
their  front  entrances  at  the  ends  of  the  combs. 
They  all  came  through  in  bad  condition,  and 
most  of  them  kept  dwindling  down,  and  died 
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before  white  clover  came,  showing  that  close 
confinement  makes  bees  unhealthy.  We  gen- 
erally leave  the  honey  board  on  top  of  the 
frames,  and  lay  on  tlie  second  honey-board; 
the  slats  between  make  a  dead-air  space.  They 
were  set  in  the  cellar  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. We  like  that  time  better  than  to  wait 
longer,  unless  warm  weather  continues.  In 
that  case  we  watch  the  weather,  and  set  in 
with  the  couiing  of  a  cold  wave. 

WEAK   COLONIES. 

We  do  not  try  to  winter  any  more,  but  unite; 
but  on  the  weakest  ones,  in  point  of  numbers, 
of  the  good  colonies,  so  far  a.s  we  can  judge,  we 
tie  a  red  string,  and  set  them  in  the  center  of 
the  cellar,  and  leave  them  in  the  latest  in 
spring,  not  leaving  any  later  than  the  1st  to 
10th  of  April.  Several  springs,  our  cellar  being 
so  full,  we  would  take  some  out  the  middle  of 
March,  and  once  the  first  of  March,  so  we  could 
keep  the  rest  cool  enough  until  about  the  1st  of 
April.  Then  we  took  out  the  greater  part,  but 
left  some  few  in  until  the  last  of  April.  The 
last  ones  taken  out  gave  but  very  little  surplus 
honey,  not  having  built  up  into  strong  colonies 
soon  enough.  Those  taken  out  the  first  and 
middle  of  March  were  better  than  those  left  in 
until  the  last  of  April. 

OUK    CELLAR. 

This  is  20x20.  We  find  by  repeated  trial  that 
that  size  keeps  the  temperature  about  right  for 
about  80  or  UO  colonies,  one  year  with  another. 
A  few  colonies  in  a  large  cellar  are  too  cool  and 
damp— something  like  a  few  bees  in  a  large 
hive,  or  a  few  bees  on  too  many  combs;  and  if 
there  are  too  many  colonies  in  a  small  cellar, 
the  bees  often  get  too  warm,  and  become  un- 
easy, and  flit  out  too  much.  One  needs  to  learn 
just  about  how  many  colonies  he  can  keep 
profitably  in  his  own  cellars,  as  no  two  are  of 
equal  temperature. 

OUTDOOR  WINTERING. 

We  have  tried  many  ways  of  putting  up  our 
bees  for  wintering  outdoors,  and  find  no  other 
so  good  as  Moses  Quinby's  plan — the  originator 
of  our  large  hives— that  of  setting  the  brood- 
frames  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  hive. 
We  set  them  upon  a  frame,  and  reverse  the 
brood-frames  in  the  hive,  and  cover  all  with 
two  or  more  thicknesses  of  carpet,  and  fill  in 
all  around  the  brood-frames  with  dry  chaff,  and 
on  top.  At  the  sides  of  the  brood-frames  are 
thin  division-boards  to  keep  the  chaff  from  get- 
ting in  among  the  bees.  We  used  to  tip  the 
hives  forward  by  setting  a  brick  on  end  at  the 
back  side  of  the  hives,  while  the  front  stood  on 
a  brick  laid  flat;  but  we  find,  if  there  is  a  long 
cold  spell,  the  bees  that  drop  down  in  the  hive, 
and  die,  are  more  apt  to  close  up  the  entrance, 
and  there  is  no  advantage  in  tipping  up,  as  the 
dampness  is  absorbed  by  the  chaff.  If  the  en- 
trance is  not  clogged,  the  bees  will  drag  out  the 
few  dead  ones  when  a  warm  spell  comes. 


If  the  bees  are  covered  by  a  board,  the  damp- 
ness will  gather  upon  the  board  and  run  down 
in  front,  clogging  ihe  entrance  with  ice  more  if 
pitched  forward.  If  left  level  it  drops  down 
upon  the  bees;  if  slanting  backward  it  leaves 
the  entrance  clear,  but  is  more  difficult  for  the 
bees  to  keep  the  dead  ones  dragged  out;  and  if 
it  were  not  for  swaying  the  combs  to  one  side, 
the  slanting  of  the  hive  to  one  side  would  be 
better  where  a  board  is  kept  over  the  bees;  but 
we  very  much  prefer,  for  outdoor  wintering, 
hives  packed  with  dry  chatf.  I  would  empha- 
size the  word  dry— not  wet  or  green  chaff'.  All 
packing  should  be  dry,  whatever  it  may  be. 
When  we  first  began  keeping  bees,  for  several 
years  we  used  buckwlieat  chaff  afier  it  was 
thrashed,  and  it  would  often  be  quite  damp, 
with  some  green  stems  in  it,  and  ttie  covers 
were  leaky.  We  lost  a  great  many  colonies 
then  each  winter.  Since  then  we  have  dry  oat 
chaff,  gathered  up  direct  from  the  thrashing- 
machine,  and  kept  in  the  barn  until  wanted, 
and  have  covered  our  roofs  with  sheet  tin,  and 
painted  them  since  then;  and,  other  conditions 
being  right,  they  have  wintert'd  much  better. 

CALIFORNIA    HONEY. 

Our  stores  are  being  flooded  with  a  sweet 
that  is  called  "Califurnia  honey,"  put  up  in 
glass  tumblers,  retailing  at  10  cts.  each.  h.ach 
glass  has  a  small  strip  of  comb  honey,  and  filled 
with  liquid  syrup  that  does  not  taste  like  hon- 
ey, yet  possibly  there  is  a  small  quantity  mixed 
with  the  syrup  that  tastes  more  like  corn  syrup 
.with  a  little  honey  stirred  in  than  any  thing 
else.  On  the  glass  it  says.  "Put  up  by  "  a  cer- 
tain man  in  Chicago,  in  small  letters;  but  "Cal- 
ifornia "is  in  large  bold  letters.  Possibly  the 
strip  of  comb  honey  came  from  California,  but 
I  doubt  whether  the  rest  did,  as  it  could  not  be 
sold  so  cheap;  yet  our  storekeepers  claim  it  to 
be  California  honey.  They  say  that  it  tastes 
exactly  like  sage  honey.  Its  selling  so  cheap 
makes  slow  sale  for  our  pure  honey. 

Roseville,  111. 

[California  sage  extracted  is  now  selling  for 
3  cents  in  California.  The  car  freight  rate  is 
about  1  ct.  per  lb.  The  jars  at  wholesale  would 
cost  the  jobber  about  1-y  cts.  This  would  leave 
only  about  Ihi  cts.  for  putting  up  and  labeling. 
It  is  possible  for  this  honey  to  be  pure,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  doctored  a  little,  perhaps 
in  that  "  wicked  city  of  Chicago.''  Kindly  send 
us  a  sample  by  express  and  we  will  investigate 
and  report.— Ed.] 


DIVISIBLE  BROOD-CHAMBERS. 


QUEENS   OCCUPYING   TWO   STORIES;     AN    IMPOR- 
TANT  POINT   TO   CONSIDER   BEFORE    SHIP- 
PING  HONEY   TO   THE   CITY'   MARKET. 


By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller. 

The  discussion  that  started  with  trying  to 
determine  the  proper  size  of  hives  seems  to 
have  widened  sufficiently  to  take  in  the  form 
and  kind  of  hive.    On  page  628,  J.  E.  Hand  ad- 
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vocaies  the  divisible  brood-chamber  as  the 
only  hive  that  has  given  him  perfect  control  of 
his  bees;  and  on  the  very  next  page  the  man 
who  has,  perhaps,  used  it  longer  than  any 
other,  denounces  it,  and  holds  up  another  hive 
that  turns  work  into  play. 

However  honest  they  may  be,  it's  hardly  pos- 
sible they  can  both  bo  right,  and  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  doubting  whether  either  one  is  right. 
The  tendency  to  doubting  is  increased  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Hand  by  the  very  broadness  of 
his  claim — the  claim  that  the  divisible  brood- 
chamber  gives  him  perfect  control  of  his  bees. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  read  or  heard  before 
of  any  one  having  perfect  control  of  his  bees. 
When  my  bees  take  it  into  their  heads  to  make 
preparation  for  swaiming.  I  can,  like  Mr. 
Hand,  say  to  them, '"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go. 
and  no  farther;"  hut  the  great  trouble  is,  that 
they  don't  always  mind  what  I  say.  I  doubt  if 
his  are  much  more  obedient.  He  goes  scarcely 
a  word  farther  than  to  say  he  has  made  a  per- 
fect success  with  no  other  than  the  divisible 
brood-chamber.  But  others  who  have  made 
the  same  trial  give  exactly  the  opposite  testi- 
mony.   Whose  testimony  shall  prevail  ? 

So  far  as  my  own  observation  is  concerned,  I 
agree  with  him  that  queens  will  pass  readily 
from  one  story  to  another,  the  trouble  I  report- 
ed about  getting  a  queen  to  lay  in  a  second 
chamber  being  when  she  was  confined  there 
against  her  will. 

SOMETHING   RICH. 

J.  L.  Anderson  has  handed  me  a  clipping  of 
more  than  a  column  from  the  Chicago  Iiiter- 
Ocean,  being  an  article  copied  from  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat.  It  is  "  A  Naturalist's 
Story  "  from  his  own  observations  of  the  mat- 
ing of  birds  and  insects.  Here's  the  part  that 
refers  to  bees: 

At  or  ubout  the  time  the  queen-hee  feels  the  tirst 
promptings  of  love,  and  before  she  tiikes  lier  flight 
from  the  hive  in  search  of  a  lover,  the  drones  may 
be  seen  any  blight  djiy  congregated  about  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive,  or  making  short  and  pur- 
poseless flights  in  the  vicinity.  They  remind  one 
very  forcibly  of  the  youths  one  sees  loitering  about 
chuieli  doors  or  at  tlie  entrances  of  tlieaters,  await- 
ing the  outcomings  of  tiieir  sweetliearts.  The 
drones  are  mucli  handsomer  than  the  workers; 
their  markings  are  different,  their  colors  are  more 
vivid,  and  their  bodies  are  more  graceful.  1  liave 
repeatedly  noticed  them  on  the  footboards  of  hives, 
walking  slowly  and  sedately  up  and  down,  or  mak- 
ing queer  little  waltzing  movements,  vibrating  their 
wings  in  a  rapid  and  agitated  manner.  When  the 
queen  flies  forth  she  is  immediatelj'  surrounded  by 
a  bevy  of  drone  lovers. 

Her  choice  of  a  lover  maj'  be  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident, but  T  do  not  believe  this  is  the  case  on  all 
occasions.  A  queen  and  drone  i)nce  fell  at  my  feet, 
and,  upon  examination,  I  found  that  the  queen 
was  using  her  sting  vigorously  and  effectively.  The 
drone  soon  died,  whereupon  the  queen  abandoned 
him  and  accepted  anotliei'  lover  before  she  disap- 
peared from  my  sight.  This  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
that  the  queen  exercises,  on  occasions,  the  right  of 
choice. 

How's  that  for  richness?    I   think    I'll    not 

spoil  it  by  further  comment. 

FIXING   PKIf'ES  IN   HOME    MARKET. 

G.  M.  Doolittle  gives  some  excellent  advice 


about  marketing  honey,  on  p.  63.3,  among  other 
things  advising  to  sell  in  the  home  market  if 
you  can  get  within  a  cent  a  pound  of  what  it  will 
bring  you  when  shipped  on  commission.  For 
the  benetit  of  some,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
the  exceptional  cases  that  sometimes  occur 
when  there  is  a  failure  of  the  crop  in  your  own 
locality.  Suppose  your  home  market  requires 
5000  lbs.,  and  you  have  secured  only  2000  lbs., 
and  no  other  is  to  be  had  nearer  than  the  city 
market.  Looking  at  the  market  reports  you 
find  it  quoted  at  14  cts.  Deducting  freight  and 
commission  you  find  you  will  have  less  than  13 
cts.  left;  and  considering  all  risks  as  to  break- 
age, etc.,  you  will  do  well  to  count  that  a  cent 
less;  or  13  cls.  in  your  home  market  will  be  as 
well  as  or  better  than  to  ship  to  the  city.  So 
you  sell  your  2000  Ib-^.  at  home  for  $340.  The 
merchants  of  your  town  must  send  to  the  city 
for  an  additional  3000  lbs.,  and  freight  and  risk 
is  such  that  it  costs  them,  besides  the  14  cts. 
paid  in  the  city,  an  additional  cent  or  more. 
Indeed,  they  would  rather  pay  15  cts.  cash  de- 
livered at  the  store  than  to  send  to  the  city. 
Is  there  any  justice  in  paying  15  cts.  for  the 
3000  lbs.,  and  giving  you  only  13  for  the  3000'? 
I  don't  see  any  reason  why  you  should  not  have 
the  15  cts.,  and  thus  put  $60.00  more  in  your 
pocket.  So  when  the  crop  is  such  that  your 
home  market  must  be  partly  suppliea  from  the 
city  market,  you  should  get  in  your  home  mar- 
ket at  least  the  full  amount  of  the  price  quoted 
in  the  city  market. 
Marengo,  111. 

^ — • — ^ 

REPORT  FROM  DR.  BLANTON. 


Friend  Root: — The  honey  season  for  1895  was 
very  discouraging.  The  spring  was  exceeding- 
ly cold  and  backward,  with  much  rainfall,  and 
the  cold '•  snaps  "  ran  well  into  the  month  of 
June.  The  month  of  May  was  quite  dry; 
June.  July,  and  August  excessively  rainy. 
Very  little  white-clover  honey  was  gathered, 
and  most  of  the  crop  was  quite  dark,  and  of  an 
inferior  quality.  My  sales  were  from  3i._.  to  5c. 
I  rate  the  crop  in  this  rich  alluvial  district  at 
one-third.  I  commenced  the  season  with  183 
colonies,  spring  count,  and  extracted  7075  lbs., 
with  a  yield  of  135  lbs.  of  wax,  and  closed  the 
season  with  360  colonies.  I  had  a  large  surplus 
of  comb  honey  in  L.  frames,  as  I  did  not  extract 
after  August  15th.  All  the  weak  colonies  I 
supplied  with  comb  honey  enough  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter.  I  feel  much  discour- 
aged, but  will  "  pick  my  flint  and  try  again," 
and  increase  in  the  spring  by  dividing  to 400  col- 
onies, 200  in  each  apiary. 

From  an  experience  of  25  years  I  obtain  the 
best  results  from  a  big  hive— ten  Langstroth 
frames  in  the  lower  story  and  eleven  in  the 
upper. 

I  have  acquired  almost  as  good  results  from 
20-frame  one-story  L.  hives,  but  they  are  more 
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exppii-^ive,  requiring  twice  thi>  quaiuiiy  of  sheet- 
ing mid  top,  besides  covering  so  nnich  ground. 
They  are  so  easy  to  manipulate  that  a  bee- 
Ivfippcr  of  little  experience  has  not  the  judg- 
ment lo  lea'e  a  sufficient  amount  of  honey  for 
the  brood.  C).  M.  Blanton. 

Greenville.  Miss..  Dec.  1. 


WINTERING     BEKS     IN     HIVES     PAUTLY     FILLED 
WITU   COMBS. 

Question.— Please  give  me  a  little  informa- 
tion in  Gleanings  in  regard  to  my  bees.  I 
have  them  in  a  cellar  under  a  part  of  the  house 
where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  at  from  40 
to  45  degrees.  A  part  of  the  colonies  tilled  only 
one-half  of  the  hive  with  comb,  the  other  half 
being  empty.  What  ought  I  to  do  with  these 
to  have  them  winter  to  the  best  advantage? 
U  Answer.— Much  depends  upon  the  shape  of 
the  empty  space.  Jf  it  should  so  happen  that 
the  bees  are  in  frame  hives,  and  that  half  of 
the  frames  were  filled  with  comb  and  the  other 
half  empty,  the  proper  course  would  be  to  take 
out  the  empty  frames  and  insert  a  division- 
board  close  up  to  the  frames  left.  But  if,  as 
would  most  likely  be  the  case  where  the  bees 
were  left  to  themselves,  the  comb  was  in  box 
hives,  or  was  built  in  all  of  the  frames  about 
half  way  down,  the  middle  frames  containing 
more  and  the  outside  less,  then  it  would  be  as 
well  to  leave  them  as  they  are,  for  they  could 
not  be  helped  much  by  any  contraction  of  the 
hive  which  could  be  done.  Bees  winter  best 
with  a  vacant  space  under  the  combs,  and  for 
this  reason  they  would  winter  well  as  they  are, 
providing  all  other  conditions  were  favorable. 
However,  I  should  advise  that,  in  the  future, 
the  bees  have  only  the  number  of  frames,  or 
amount  of  hive  space  they  can  till,  given  them 
when  they  are  hived,  if  you  have  not  already 
looked  after  this;  for  then,  in  the  case  of  frame 
hives  (and  you  should  use  no  other),  it  would 
be  easy  to  fill  out  the  hivo  with  frames  from 
other  hives,  or  contract  with  a  division  board 
as  best  suited  to  your  wants. 

FEEDING   BEES   WHEN   IN    WINTEK    QUARTERS. 

Question.— I  hardly  think  that  the  bees  spok- 
en of  above  have  honey  enough  to  last  them 
until  s-pring.  How  can  I  feed  them?  I  shall 
have  to  feed  them  sugar  syrup,  as  1  have  no 
honey  of  any  kind  on  hand. 

Answer. — In  the  first  place,  this  matter 
should  have  been  looked  after  last  fall,  during 
the  month  of  October,  or  earlier,  if  you  do  not 
have  flowers  which  are  likely  to  yield  honey 
during  the  month  of  September,  for  the  winter 
is  a  very  poor  time  to  feed  bees.  But  as  this 
was  not  looked  after  when  it  should  have  been. 


we  must  meet  the  conditions  as  we  find  them. 
Therefore  I  should  arrange  the  hives  so  I  could 
inspect  them  every  week  without  disturbing 
them  after  the  arranging,  except  to  lift  the 
covering  over  them,  which  can  be  done  so  gen- 
tly that  the  bees  will  not  notice  it.  To  inspect 
them,  take  a  sperm  or  wax  candle  with  you  in- 
to the  cellar,  as  this  is  far  better  than  a  lamp 
for  this  purpose,  as  you  can  throw  the  light 
just  where  you  want  it  without  the  heat  af- 
fecting the  bee,  or  running  the  oil  out  of  your 
lamp,  both  generally  being  done  where  a  lamp 
is  used.  Having  the  candle  held  nearthetop 
of  the  hive,  carefully  raise  the  covering,  which 
should  be  of  cloth  (put  on  in  arranging,  if  you 
did  not  already  have  this  cloth  on);  and  as  soon 
as  raised,  run  the  eye  over  the  tops  of  the 
combs;  and  as  long  as  any  sealed  honey  is  seen 
near  the  bees,  no  feeding  is  necessary,  and  the 
bees  should  not  be  further  disturbed.  If  no 
such  honey  is  seen,  then  the  bees  must  be  fed. 
If  it  should  so  happen  that  there  is  plenty  of 
sealed  honey  on  one  side  of  the  hive,  while  the 
cluster  of  bees  is  on  the  other,  the  combs  should 
be  clianged  so  the  honey  will  be  near  the  bees, 
fixing  something  over  the  tops  of  the  frames, 
but  under  the  covering,  so  that  the  bees  can 
easily  move  over  the  tops  of  the  frames  on  to 
this  honey,  else  they  may  starve  by  failing  to 
cross  over  or  around  to  the  honey.  If  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  feed,  remove  one  or  two  of 
the  empty  combs  from  the  side  of  the  hive 
farthest  from  the  bees,  so  as  to  disturb  the 
bees  as  little  as  possible,  and  also  not  to  have 
live  bees  on  the  combs  when  the  combs  are 
taken  to  the  shop  or  house  and  filled  with 
syrup.  This  syrup  should  be  of  about  the  con- 
sistency of  honey,  and  about  blood  warm,  so  as 
to  go  into  tiie  cells  easily.  To  get  it  into  the 
Cells,  pour  in  a  tine  stream  fiom  a  dipper,  or 
some  utensil  having  a  spout,  which  should  be 
held  a  foot  or  more  above  the  combs  so  that  the 
falling  liquid  will  force  the  air  out  of  the  cells, 
thus  tilling  them.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  syrup 
will  simply  run  over  the  tops  of  the  cells,  not 
tilling  them  at  all.  To  prevent  spattering  and 
daubing  things,  it  is  best  to  lay  the  comb  flat 
down  in  some  rather  deep  vessel  so  that  the 
sides  will  catch  all  that  tiies  off,  preventing  all 
waste  also,  so  that  what  is  caught  in  this  ves- 
sel can  be  used  for  tilling  other  combs.  After 
tilling  as  many  combs  as  you  wish,  spread  the 
frames  of  comb  in  the  hive  till  you  divide  the 
cluster  apart,  .-"Omewhat,  on  one  side,  going 
slowly  so  that  no  bees  need  drop  down  out  of 
the  hive,  and  place  the  combs  of  s^yrup  in  the 
empty  space  thus  made,  when  all  should  be 
brought  up  to  bee-space  apart  again.  Enough 
should  be  set  in  to  last  until  spring,  so  as  not  to 
be  often  disturbing  the  bees.  If  you  set  the 
candle  a  little  way  from  the  bees,  and  work 
carefully,  being  especially  careful  not  to 
breathe  upon  them,  you  will  have  no  trouble 
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from  their  flying  or  loaving  their  combs  so  bm 
that  they  will  run  bacl^  on  to  them  again.  If 
the  bees  are  in  box  hives,  all  you  can  do  is  to 
guess  at  their  condition;  and  if  you  guess  they 
are  short  of  stores,  then  turn  the  hives  bottom 
side  up,  and  pour  some  of  the  blood  warm 
syrup  on  the  combs  and  bees.  But  if  I  had 
bees  thus  in  box  iiives  1  would  as  soon  risk 
them  as  to  their  starving  as  10  risk  ttieir  dying 
from  the  disturbance  nccessiry  to  this  way  of 
fteding.  The  days  of  box  hives  are  past;  and 
if  our  questioner  has  hees  in  such  liives,  I  trust 
that  ihey  will  not  thus  be  after  next  June. 


IVEW  subscriptions,  as  well   as  renewals,  are 
fairly  pouring  in  upon  us  now.    Thanks. 


Do  not  fail  to  read  the  very  important  article 
by  Prof.  Cook,  in  this  issue,  on  how  bee  keep- 
ers may  prevent  low  prices  on  honey,  and  pay- 
ing exorbitant  freight  rates. 


I  EXPECT  to  be  present  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, Jan.  9,  10.  The  place  of  meeting  is  to 
be  the  New  Briggs  Hotel,  Chicago.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  meet  any  of  the  friends  whom  I  have 
disappointed  at  other  conventions  which  I 
could  not  attend,  owing  to  ill  health.  Tickets 
will  be  sold  on  the  certificate  plan,  1>«  fare, 
round  trip.  Purchase  tickets  of  your  local 
agent  and  call  for  a  certificate. 


"A  NUMBERof  complaints  have  been  received 
at  this  office  recently  against  C.  R.  Horrie  & 
Co.,  a  commission  firm  at  324  South  Water  St., 
Chicago,"  says  the  editor  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  Complaints  have  also  come  in  to  us, 
and.  for  the  present  at  least,  we  must  caution 
bee-keepers  against  sending  them  honey.  Some 
time  ago  they  sent  us  their  advertisement:  but 
we  refused  to  insert  it  because  their  commercial 
rating  was  hardly  satisfactory.  It  seems  some 
of  the  journals  did  acci  pt  their  "  ad,"  and  one 
publisher  furnished  them  his  list  of  bee-keepers' 
names.  At  all  events,  they  received  a  large 
number  of  consignments,  and  by  reports,  it  ap- 
pears, that  some  bee-keepepes  at  least,  are 
getting  any  thing  but  satisfactory  returns. 


I  STATED,  in  our  last  issue,  and.  as  I  thought, 
at  the  request  of  the  publisher,  that  the  Bee- 
keepers' Quarterly  had  been  discontinued;  but 
Mr.  Heddon,  it  seems,  changed  his  mind  after 
he  wrote  us  to  that  effect.  At  all  events,  our 
first  intimation  of  the  matter  was  a  postal  read- 
ing thus:  "Please  make  no  mention  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Quarterly  until  you  hear 
from   me  again."    Well,  a  day  or  two    after. 


along  came  a  letter  from  Mr.  Heddon,  stating 
that  his  paprr  was  discontinued,  and  giving  his 
reasons  in  full.  Naturally  enough  I  supposed 
this  was  the  letter  that  wa>  to  come.  1  did  not 
notice  at  the  time  that  both  postal  and  letter 
bore  th(^  same  datf.  It  i-ennis,  then,  iliat  the 
postal  which  Mr.  H.  intended  should  counter- 
mand tht^  letter  got  hove  first  ihrough  some 
bungling  in  the  mails.  Notice  that  the  postal 
does  not  say  that  Mr.  H.  had  changed  his  mind, 
or  that  the  paper  was  not  to  be  discontinued, 
but  simply  left  me  to  infer  that  a  letter  was  to 
come  giving  particulars,  and  this  letter  asked 
me  to  make  the  notice  which  I  did.  While  I 
can't  see  that  I  was  at  fault,  I  regret  the  mis- 
take. As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Heddon's  health 
has  improved  so  that  the  Quarterly  will  be  con- 
tinued as  usual.    

HONEY-BOARDS  OR  NONBURR-COMB  TOP  BARS. 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal,  Query  999, 
this  question  is  asked:  '"To  prevent  burr- 
combs,  is  any  thing  as  good  as  the  Heddon 
slatted  honey-board?  If  so,  what?"  Of  the 
24  who  answer,  4  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  as  good;  17  think  there  is 
something  just  as  good,  and  better.  Of  this 
number  some  lay  stress  upon  exact  bee-space, 
and  generally  ^4  inch,  and  not  over  that,  and 
others  on  thick  and  wide  top-bars  in  connection 
with  exact  bee-spaces.  Only  three  of  the  entire 
number — that  is,  out  of  the  34 — express  them- 
selves as  not  being  competent  to  speak  on  the 
subject. 

When  this  question  was  propounded  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  same  journal,  and  in  the  same 
department,  a  great  majority  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  in  favor  of  the  slatted  honey- 
board.  The  tables  now  seem  to  be  pretty 
nearly  turned  in  favor  of  top-bars  and  bee- 
spaces  as  against  the  slatted  boards;  but  I 
notice  that  none  of  the  respondents  strike  upon 
this  point— that  the  honey-board  does  away 
with  only  one  set  of  burr-combs  between  the 
slatted  board  and  the  super.  Between  it  and 
the  brood-frames  below,  if  the  old-fashioned 
spacing  is  used,  and  narrow  top-bars,  there  is 
the  usual  set  of  burr-combs.  By  the  use  of 
thicker  and  wider  top-bars,  and  a  bee-space  of 
14  inch,  we  do  away  with  practically  all  the 
burr-combs.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  one  system  and  the  other. 
The  slatted  honey-board  only  half  does  the 
work,  and  the  other  system  does  it  all,  or  prac- 
tically so. 

RAMBLER   ARTICLES    AGAIN. 

In  our  last  issue  I  stated  that  the  Rambler  ar- 
ticles were  to  be  discontinued  with  that  num- 
ber, unless  there  was  a  substantial  request  from 
our  subscribers  to  the  contrary.  Later,  since 
that  time,  postals  have  been  pouring  in  at  a 
good  rate,  saying  something  like  this  :  "  Keep 
up  those  Rambler  articles;  or,  at  least,  give  us 
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some  substitute,  from  J.  H.  Martin  (Rambler). 
We  enjoy  his  writings  and  want  them  contin- 
ued." 

Mr.  Martin,  for  various  reasons,  has  decided 
to  settle  down  "in  some  lovely  spot  in  Califor- 
nia,'' and  keep  bees  for  all  there  is  in  them. 
He  has  traveled  thousands  of  miles  for  Glean- 
ings, and  now  desires  a  rest.  I  am  happy  to 
state,  however,  that  he  is  "hatching  up  a  new 
scheme"  that  I  think  will  prove,  perhaps,  as 
interesting,  if  not  more  so,  as  his  Rambles  of 
old.  I  have  no  doubt,  too,  that,  after  the  busy 
season,  his  old  yearnings  for  outings  will  come 
back,  and  another  rambling-tour  will  be  taken, 
the  result  of  which  will  be  given  to  the  readers 
of  Gleanings  in  his  usual  style.  I  said  he  was 
hatching  up  a  new  scheme.  Gleanings  never 
makes  a  business  of  telling  very  much  before- 
hand what  it  proposes  to  do,  except  in  cases 
where  our  plans  are  so  fully  matured  as  to  be 
practically  under  way.  So  I'll  not  say  more  at 
this  time.  

THAT  "everlasting  FOOTNOTE." 

OuB  answers  to  articles  have  sometimes  been 
referred  to  as  above  in  a  connection  that  implies 
that  they  are  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
counteracting  what  was  said  in  the  article  just 
preceding.  If  our  readers  will  take  careful 
notice,  they  will  see  that  it  is  seldom  that  I  take 
occasion  to  disagree  with  or  criticise  the  state- 
ments of  a  writer;  and  I  do  it  then  only  to  cor- 
rect what,  in  our  judgment,  I  consider  to  be  an 
error,  or,  at  least,  something  if  unchallenged 
that  would  lead  only  to  expensive  mistakes. 
Sometimes  a  writer  proposes  a  plan  that  some 
of  us  have  tried  to  our  sorrow;  and,  obviously, 
it  is  to  the  betterment  of  apiculture  that  the  re- 
sult of  that  test  be  made  public.  The  inain  ob- 
ject of  the  footnote  in  our  columns  is  to  enlarge 
upon  something  that  is  already  stated,  or  to  em- 
phasize that  which  needs  more  prominence  than 
is  given  in  the  article. 

Several  times  in  years  past  we  have  asked 
our  readers  if  they  would  prefer  to  have  the 
footnote  omitted.  But  a  flood  of  postals  always 
poured  in,  saying,  "No,  no,  Bro.  Root!  keep 
them  going  right  along."  Some  say  they  read 
them  first,  and  then  the  article.  Others  have 
said  the  articles  would  not  be  of  much  value  to 
them  unless  they  received  the  editorial  indorse- 
ment. Out  of  hundreds  of  cards  in  the  past, 
giving  various  sorts  of  expressions,  I  think  we 
have  received  scarcely  one  requesting  their  dis- 
continuance. 

Now  please  don't  let  any  one  get  the  impres- 
sion that  when  the  footnote  is  omitted  from  any 
article  that  this  article  does  not  receive  our  in- 
dorsement. On  the  contrary,  it  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  nothing  that  I  can  say  will  emphasize 
or  add  to  it.  

THE     HONEY     BUSINESS    IN    GOVERNMENT  BUL- 
LETINS. 

In  the  last  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 


culture, bearing  date  1895,  under  the  head  of 
"Subsidiary  Farm  Products,"  a  little"  informa- 
tion "  is  offered  in  regard  to  honey.  The  per- 
son who  wrote  up  the  subject  was  not,  evident- 
ly, very  well  versed  in  apicultural  phraseology. 
For  instance,  he  uses  such  sentences  as  these: 
"  All  honeys  sent  to  England  are  strained,  ex- 
cept a  nominal  amount  that  reaches  there  in 
the  comb  from  California."  And  again:  "The 
Department  has  knowledge  that,  some  years 
ago,  a  large  honey-maker  in  California  found 
in  China  a  profitable  market  for  some  20  tons  of 
honey  annually."  Again,  "  In  this,  as  in  every 
other  branch  of  industry,  only  the  makes  of  the 
best,  most  genuine  products,  can  secure  a  per- 
manent, profitable  trade."  The  italics  in  the 
above  are  mine.  No  reputable  bee-keeper 
"  makes  "  honey,  but  he  does  "  produce  "  it.  It  is 
evident  that  the  writer  did  not  intend  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  industry;  but  such  phraseology 
would  rather  imply  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
business  was  comparatively  limited— too  limit- 
ed, in  fact,  to  be  able  to  write  intelligently  for  a 
government  bulletin.  His  statements  as  to 
facts,  also,  are  more  or  less  wide  of  the  mark. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  so  much  of 
this  kind  of  work  from  the  hands  of  our  govern- 
ment officials,  especially  as  all  needed  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  honey,  or  any  thing  else,  can 
be  so  easily  procured  from  sources  which  are 
unquestionably  authentic.  It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  the  government  agent  gets  his  posi- 
tion through  "  political  pull,"  when  he  is  utter- 
ly incompetent.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  however, 
that  the  President  Has  recently  put  more  offices 
under  the  civil  service  rules.  Every  official 
should  be  obliged  to  pass  a  rigid  examination; 
and,  when  a  competent  man  is  found  he  should 
be  kept,  independently  of  party  changes. 

Some  one  has  recently  asked  if  we  could  not 
have  a  distinctly  apicultural  bulletin,  issued  by 
the  general  government.  Well,  here  we  have 
it,  and  it  is  in  marked  contrast  to  some  of  those 
of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking. 


A     120-PAGE     BEE-BOOK     FOR     FREE    DISTRIBU- 
TION. 

I  HAVE  been  aware  for  some  time  that  Mr. 
Frank  Bentoni  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
apiarian  work  of  the  division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  prepar- 
ing a  bulletin  on  the  subject  of  bees.  A  few 
days  ago  I  was  surprised,  and  very  agreeably 
so,  to  receive  the  advance  proof  sheets  of  so 
large  a  text-book  from  the  Government.  Bulle- 
tin No.  1,  entitled  "The  Honey-bee:  a  Manual 
of  Instruction  in  Apiculture.  By  Frank  Ben- 
ton." There  are  in  all  120  pages  of  bee-matter, 
profusely  illustrated.  Some  of  the  cuts  are 
drawn  from  other  sources,  but  the  majority  of 
them  are  original.  I  have  had  only  time  to 
glance  over  the  work,  but  have  reviewed  it 
carefully  enough  to  say  that  it  is  practical  and 
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fully  abreast  of  the  times.  As  Mr.  Henton  Is  a 
scholar  and  a  thorough  student  the  style  of  the 
writing,  as  well  as  the  subject  matter,  is  of  the 
best.  I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  pages, 
and  so  far  have  not  found  any  one  of  whirh  I 
could  not  say,  "'This  is  about  as  near  right  as 
it  could  be  stated."  I  should  like  to  give  you 
the  list  of  contents,  but  our  space  is  too  limited. 
The  following  are  subjects  of  the  chapters  as 
they  occur  through  the  book: 

1.  Classification  of  ilie  Honey-bee;  2.  Kinds  of 
Bees  coniposiug' a  Colony;  3.  (Juieiing' and  manipu- 
lating'Bees;  4.  Establisliing  Hn  Out-apiary ;  5.  Hives 
and  Implements:  6.  Bee-pHstura?e:  7.  Spring-  Ma- 
tt pulation;  8.  Securing-  surplus  Honey  and  Wax; 
fl.  Rearing- and  introducing- Queens;  10.  Incrense  of 
Colonies;  11.  Wintering  Bees;  12.  Diseases  and  Ene- 
mies of  Bees. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  one  is  more  com- 
petent to  write  on  the  subjects  given  in  chap- 
ters 1,  6,  and  9,  than  Mr.  Henton.  The  first, 
doubtless,  gives  us  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  different  varieties  of 
bees  of  any  thing  there  is  in  print;  for  Mr. 
Benton  has  traveled  over  the  world  in  search 
of  new  races.  Chapter  6,  bee-pasturage,  is  very 
full,  and  the  illustrations  are  fine. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  this  work  will  be 
"ready  for  distribution  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  few  days.  It  is,  like  all  other 
bulletins  of  the  department,  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution to  applicants  in  the  order  in  which 
the  requests  are  received." 


"WORK  AT  THE  MICHIGAN  EXPERIMENT  APIARY; 

FOUNDATION,    AND   WHICH   GIVES 

MOST   HONEY   TO   THE   CASE. 

In  the  Bee  heeperx'  Review  for  November, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Taylor  tells  of  a  second  series  of  ex- 
periments in  testing  the  relative  values  of  the 
different  foundations— that  is,  the  different 
makes.  The  experiments  of  last  year  seemed 
to  show,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  the 
Given  had  a  little  the  lead;  that  is,  the  bees 
built  out  the  Given  more  rapidly,  and  filled  it 
plumper  with  honey  than  the  other  sorts  of 
foundation  alternated  with  it. 

This  year  Mr.  Taylor  took  a  series  of  cases, 
each  of  a  capacity  of  24  lbs.— as  many  cases  as 
there  were  samples  of  foundation  to  be  tested. 
"To  make  the  test  a  fair  one,  each  case  was 
filled  with  one  of  the  sorts  of  foundation  select- 
ed for  the  trial,  and  the  other  half  with  an- 
other sort,  the  two  sorts  being  made  to  alter- 
nate throughout."  For  instance:  One  case 
contained  12  sections  filled  with  Dadant  founda- 
tion, and  12  sections  with  the  Given.  Each 
row  of  foundation  alternated,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  with  another  row  of  the  other  kind. 
Another  case  was  prepared  in  a  similar  way 
with  Root  foundation  and  Given,  and  so  on 
through  the  list.  It  will  be  noticed  from  this 
that  the  Given  was  used  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison in  each  case;  and  this  particular  Given 
was  made  from  wax  of  a  "  hard  brittle  charac- 
ter"— the  object  of  selecting  the  hard  wax  be- 


ing, I  suppose,  to  get  a  foundation  which 
would  yield  results  rather  under  the  others  to 
be  compared. 

The  foundations  tested  were  o'tained  in  such 
away  that  the  makers  would  not  be  prepared 
to  send  something  special.  The  different  sorts 
tested  were  the  Dadant.  Root,  Hunt,  Given 
(made  of  hard  wax),  .the  Root-Given  (Given 
foundation  with  heavy  side  walls,  made  on 
Root  rolls),  and  old  Given,  that  which  had  been 
used  in  the  tests  of  last  year. 

Well,  after  all  the  cases  above  mentioned 
containing  Root.  Root-Given.  Hunt,  and  old 
Given,  were  drawn  out  and  filled  with  honey, 
the  cases  were  weighed,  and  the  relative 
amounts  to  the  credit  of  each  foundation  are 
set  forth  in  a  table.  With  one  single  exception 
there  was  less  honey  built  from  the  (Hven 
foundation  than  from  any  of  the  other  sorts — 
the  rea'-on  for  this  being,  I  suppose,  because  the 
wax  in  the  first  place  was  harder.  There  was 
8  per  cent  more  honey  built  from  the  Roots 
than  from  the  Given;  Sy'Jj  per  cent  more  from 
the  RoOtGiven  than  from  the  Given;  15  per 
cent  more  from  the  Hunt  than  from  the  Given; 
and  23  per  cent  more  from  the  old  Given  than 
from  the  Given. 

Another  interesting  fact  is,  that  the  Given 
foundation  made  on  rolls,  or,  rather,  that  foun- 
dation having  heavy  side  walls,  and  a  perfect 
fac-simile  of  the  side  walls  of  the  wax  made 
from  the  Given  press,  compares  very  favorably 
with  that  made  upon  the  press.  In  the  cases 
containing  the  rolled  Given  and  the  Given,  the 
half  super  of  the  former  wi'ighed  12  lbs.  Goz., 
and  the  latter  11  lbs.  15  oz.  But  here,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Taylor  may  differ  with  me  in  stating  that 
the  old  Given  gave  23  per  cent  of  excess  over 
the  Given  made  on  a  press;  but  this  case  of 
honey  may  have  been  on  a  better  colony  than 
the  old  Given. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  foregoing  tests  do  not  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  method  of  embossing  the  wax 
after  it  is  sheeted,  so  much  as  it  proves  the 
superiority  of  the  more  pliable  wax  over  that 
less  so  before  it  Is  embossed.  The  nearer  we 
can  get  to  having  the  wax  soft  in  the  first 
place,  the  quicker  will  the  honey  be  filled  out, 
and  the  fatter  the  sections. 

For  instance,  in  the  Root  and  Given  super 
the  two  sorts  of  wax  contained  exactly  the 
same  number  of  feet  to  the  pound  (10.92) ;  but 
the  Root  gave  11  lbs.  ',>  oz.,  and  the  Given,  made, 
as  yo^u  will  remember,  from  selected  hard  wax. 
10  lbs.  11  oz.  per  half-case. 

I  expect  great  things  from  the  new  process  of 
sheeting  wax  under  the  Weed  patent.  The  old 
method  of  dipping  to  procure  sheets,  compared 
with  the  Weed  method,  gave  us  products  that 
are  as  cast  iron  to  wronght.  The  wax  by  the 
old  method  is  brittle,  while  that  by  the  new 
method  is  soft  and  pliable. 
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DOCTORING    WITHOUT    MEDICINE;    MORE 
ABOUT  ZWIEBACK. 

From  the  inquiries  rei-ejved,  I  feel  sure  many 
of  the  frieuds  will  b(^  iiiieresied  in  this  wonder- 
ful new  health-food  for  invalids.  One  comfort- 
ing thing  aboui  it  is,  it  is  notonly  cheaper  than 
medicine  and  doctors,  but  is  cheaper,  at  the 
present  low  price  of  wheat,  than  almost  any 
thing  else  one  can  live  upon.  Get  the  very  best 
quality  of  wheat  you  can  find.  If  you  think 
the  wheat  from  Minnesota  is  superior  to  that 
in  yourown  locality,  getsome  Minnesota  wheat. 
Have  it  cleaned  in  tiie  most  approved  manner. 
Remove  not  only  ail  foreign  seeds,  but  all 
shrunken  or  broken  grains.  An  expert  miller 
can  do  it  for  you.  or  perhaps  add  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  cleaning.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  mills  for  making  whole- wheat  flour  there 
are  in  the  couniry.  The  apparatus  is  very 
simple.  I  have  visited  the  one  within  four  or 
five  miles  of  u-.  and  I  have  asked  our  miller  to 
tell  me  something  about  it.     Here  i.s  his  letter: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root;— The  wheat  is  first  thoroug-hly 
cleaned  and  scoured,  and  then  ground  on  a  buhr 
mill  with  a  very  smooth  face,  then  bolted  on  a  cen- 
trlf ug-al  reel  manufactured  by  myself.  It  is  clothed 
with  silk  clotli.  The  process  is  very  slow,  as  it  Is 
necessary  to  g-cit  all  the  gluten  off  the  bran;  and  by 
grinding:  too  fast  you  are  unable  to  do  this.  The 
gluten  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  whole-wheat 
flour.  The  buhr  mill  I  am  usitiA-'  is  a  20-inch  mill 
manufactured  by  Nordyke  &  Mariuon  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

If  there  is  any  thing  more  you  wish  to  know  I 
should  be  glad  to  give  you  any  information  I  can. 

Abbeyvllle,  O.,  Nov.  29.  W.  B.  McKenney. 

In  regard  to  the  price  of  the  mill,  he  has 
since  written  as  follows: 

I  am  unable  to  give  prices  on  machinery  for  man- 
ufacturing whole-wheat  flour,  but  I  should  think 
$300  would  purchase  all  the  machinery  necessary. 

Abbeyville,  O.,  Dec.  3.  W.  B.  McKenney. 

Several  have  informed  me  that  they  have 
made  excellent  whole- wheat  flour  by  grinding 
it  fine  in  one  of  the  large  sized  coffee  mills,  or 
even  in  the  Wilson  bone-mills  which  we  offer 
for  sale.  That  produced  by  the  writer  of  the 
above  letters  is  mostly  sold  in  10  lb.  sacks.  A 
10- pound  sack  costs  us  35  cts.  It  is  retailed  by 
the  grocers  generally  at  30  cts.  I  believe  it  is 
considered  better  to  buy  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
often.  Ordinary  fine  wheat  flour  can  be  kept 
several  months,  or  a  year;  and,  in  fact,  a  good 
many  people  buy  their  year's  supply  at  one 
time;  and  the  good  housewife,  when  she  gets 
acquainted  with  a  certain  brand  of  flour,  knows 
iust  what  fo  calculate  upon  for  a  whole  year. 
Well,  for  some  r(^ason  I  can  not  explain,  the 
whole-wheat  flour  does  not  keep  like  the  other. 
Friend  McKenney  advises  all  his  patrons  to 
make  bread  from  the  whole-wheat  flour  exactly 
as  you  would  make  nice  white  bread.  I  have 
interviewed  Mrs.  Root.  and.  as  nearly  as  I  can 
make  out,  the  process  is  about  as  follows: 

In  two  quarts  of  water  and  milk*  (half  and 

*The  milk  should  be  omitted  in  treating  people 
who  are  very  sick;  In  fact,  I  have  tried  to  have  Mrs. 
Root  omit  the  milk.  She  says  she  can  not  make  real 
good  bread  without  it,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
very  much  prefer  it,  and  so  I  have  used  It  in  thut 
way.  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Lewis  In  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  here  is  his  reply: 

Dear  Mr.  Root:— Bread  made  of  whole-wheat  flour 
is  more  easily  digested  without  the  milk  or  cream; 
and  for  dyspeptics  it  is  much  better.  The  milk  and 
cream  make  it  sweeter,  and  for  some  persons  more 
palatable.  In  our  own  management  of  all  organic 
troubles,  breadstuffs  of  all  sorts  are  prohibited 
until  they  can  be  taken  without  injury  to  the  pa- 
tient. When  allowed  It  should  be  under  the  watch- 
ful care  of  a  physician  trained  along  the  line  of 
treatment  we  advocate  and  practice.    Glad  to  know 


half)  she  dissolves  four  cakes  of  compressed 
yeast.  If  you  do  not  use  such  yeast,  vary  the 
directions  I  have  given,  accoidingly.  Now  sift 
in  your  whole-wheat  flour  until  the  dough  is 
sufiicienily  stiff'  lo  hf-,  kneaded.  Knead  well, 
and  put  it  in  a  bread-pan.  Set  it  away  where 
the  temperature  will  be  just  right  for  it  to  rise. 
We  have  a  shelf  just  over  the  reservoir  of  our 
Stewart  stove,  near  the  pipe,  where  the  temper- 
ature is  always  just  about  right.  When  it  is 
ready,  which  will  be  in  about  three  hours  or 
less,  it  is  made  into  loaves,  and  they  are  baked 
in  what  we  call  the  World's  Fair  baking  tin. 
We  call  it '"  World's  Fair  '  because  she  learned 
the  process  during  our  visit  to  the  World's 
Fair.  It  was  given  in  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Ewiug.  a 
celebrated  teacher  on  bread-making.  These 
bread  tins  I  am  speaking  of  are  about  like  a 
section  of  small  stovepipe  split  in  two  length- 
wise—a  shallow  trough  without  ends.  The 
advantage  is.  that  the  breod  bakes  much  better 
than  where  the  bottom  of  the  tin  is  flat.  She 
has  made  such  delicious  and  toothsome  bread 
ever  since  that  visit  to  the  World's  Fair  that 
we  as  a  family  have  become  large  bread-con- 
sumer.-. If  you  have  not  tried  any  of  the 
World's  Fair  l)read  I  think  you  had  better  have 
some,  for  we  pronounce  it  by  all  odds  the  best 
bread  in  the  world.  The  recipe  given  above 
calls  for  an  extra  quantity  of  yeast,  and  this 
costs  something,  I  know:  but  if  you  can  get  a 
family  to  eating  bread  largely,  instead  of  the 
crackers  bought  at  the  grocery,  or  pie  and  cake, 
you  will  save  in  health  and  in  doctors'  bills 
ever  so  much  more  than  the  cost  of  a  few  more 
yeast  cakes  at  3  cts.  each.  In  my  directions 
for  zwieback,  I  said  hake  the  slices  of  bread 
several  hours.  Mrs.  Root  tells  me  the  zwieback 
is  better,  and  more  crisp,  to  be  baked  as  quickly 
as  you  can  without  having  it  brown  on  the  out- 
side before  the  middle  is  perfectly  dry.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  nicest  I  ever  ate  was  made 
and  all  finished  the  same  day  the  bread  was 
baked. 

Now.  for  a  good  while,  even  while  our  family 
was  using  zwieback  to  a  large  extent,  I  refused 
to  touch  it.  I  said  they  might  eat  "dry  crusts  " 
if  they  wanted  to.  but  I  hadn't  time  for  so 
much  foolishness.  Since  I  have  been  under  the 
doctor's  care,  however.  I  have  become  so  fond 
of  it  that  I  never  know  when  to  stop  eating. 
In  fact.  I  think  I  could  eat  zwieback  for  two 
hours,  and  still  enjoy  it.  Sonietimes  when  hur- 
ried ]  have  put  a  piece  in  my  pocket,  and  have 
eaten  it  leisurely  at  my  work.  Or  if  the  women- 
folks get  in  a  hurry,  and  want  to  clear  off  the 
table.  I  sometimes  sit  down  at  my  desk,  with 
my  agricultural  papers,  and  eat  zwieback  while 
I  read.  After  it  has  been  chewed  up  fine  I  still 
chew  until  it  is  a  delicious  creamy  mixture, 
made  by  combining  with  the  liquids  of  the 
mouth,  produced  by  nature  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. Now,  if  yon  stop  chewing  for  a  little 
while,  because  you  have  got  your  mind  on 
something  else,  you  will  all  at  once  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  you  hold  in  your  mouth  the  most 
delicious  food  you  ever  tasted.  In  fact.  I  have 
often  thought,  especially  of  late,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  fruits,  nuts,  fish,  or  game, 
that  could  be  compared  with  it  as  an  article  of 
food;  and  the  very  best  thing  about  it  is  that 
it  never  leaves  any  unpleasant  taste  after  you 
stop  eating— no.  not  even  if  you  eat  zwieback 
for  an  hou'r.  The  same  is  true  with  the  lean- 
meat  or  beefsteak  diet;  but,  in  my  experience, 
with  a  very  few  other  articles  of  food.  For 
years  I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  having  a 
sort  of  sour  or  bitter  taste  in  my  mouth  for 

you  are  feeling  better.    Do  not  digress  too  frequent- 
ly or  too  radically.  J.  M.  Lewis. 
Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  35. 
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some  little  time  after  eating  almost  any  thing, 
that  I  got  to  expect  It  as  a  matter  of  course. 
With  the  lean  meat  or  zwieback  I  have  never 
noticed  this  once;  but  if  I  eat  fruit  or  sweets  of 
uny  sort,  the  same  old  result  is  sure  to  follow. 
Very  nice  zwieback  can  be  m&de  oi  white  bread, 
or  even  o{  baker's  bread,  but  it  has  not  the  rich 
nutty  flavor  that  we  find  in  ihat  made  from 
whole-wheat  flour.  Well  might  bread  be  truth- 
fully termed  the  ■■  staff  of  life."  if  the  bread  is 
made  of  whole-wheat  flour,  and  then  afterward 
baked,  or  twice  baked,  as  1  have  described.  I 
believe  invalids  almost  all  agree  in  regard  to 
this.  Let  me  say  once  more,  that  it  is  ever  so 
much  cheaper  than  crackers,  and  ever  so  much 
more  wholesome.  I  do  wi^h  zwieback  of  some 
kind  might  more  largely  take  the  place  of 
crackers.  When  I  went  to  Atlanta  1  carried 
along  such  a  quantity  that  I  brought  some 
back.  It  was  put  aside,  and  by  some  oversight 
it  did  not  get  on  the  table  until  two  or  three 
weeks  after  it  was  made,  be.<ides  taking  that 
long  journey  in  my  lunch-basket.  Hut  after 
all  this,  the  whole  family  pronounced  it  just  as 
good  as  the  freshest  made.  1  believe,  however, 
Mrs.  Root  gave  it  a  third  baking  in  the  oven, 
to  purify  it  and  dry  it  out.  If  1  am  correct, 
Drs.  Lewis  and  Salisbury  place  zwieback  next 
to  lean  beef,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  right. 
Vegetarians  and  meat-eaters  can  all  unite  and 
agree  on  zwieback,  even  if  they  do  not  on  the 
rest 

Now,  when  one  has  got  so  that  he  can  eat 
other  kinds  of  food,  what  shall  he  take  next? 
Well.  I  presume  each  person  must  experiment 
and  study  into  the  matter  for  himself.  I  found 
the  gluten  preparation  or  graham  crackers, 
granose,  wheat-germ  grits,  and  Pettijohn's 
breakfast- food,  to  come  next  to  the  zwieback. 
In  the  way  of  fruit  I  was  pretty  strongly  in- 
clined to  baked  apples,  or  nice  apple-sauce 
made  without  sugar,  first.  Dr.  Lewis,  however, 
places  California  prunes,  cooked  without  sugar, 
ahead  of  any  other  fruit;  and  after  consider- 
able careful  experimenting  I  have  decided  his 
head  is  level  in  this  matter  also.  I  wonder  if 
our  friends  out  in  California,  who  raise  prunes 
by  the  tons  and  carloads,  are  aware  of  this  fact. 
Whv  don't  thev  make  a  bigger  stir  about  it? 

When  the  digestion  is  still  weak,  the  prunes 
should  be  first  boiled,  and  the  water  or  juice 
poured  off.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  better  to 
do  this  a  second  time.  Now  cook  them  once 
more,  carefully  peel  off  the  skins,  and  eat  the 
pulp  with  your  zwieback  (of  course,  you  will 
not  swallow  the  stone):  and  if  you  commence 
eating,  say  one  at  breakfa>i,  and  no  more  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  keep  this  up  until  your  diges- 
tive apparatus  has  learned  how  to  manage  the 
one  prune,  then  you  may  take  one  at  breakfast 
and  one  at  dinner;  and  in  a  little  more  time 
you  may  take  two  at  breakfast  and  two  at  din- 
ner, and  finally  three;  and  later  still  as  many 
as  yon  really  care  for.  just  as  you  eat  your 
meat  and  zwieback.  If,  however,  you  should 
commence  by  eating  a  whole  saucerful  just  be- 
cause they  taste  so  delicious,  you  would  have 
a  backset,  and  possibly  imagine  that  all  the 
pains  you  had  taken  with  your  diet  had  not 
really  amounted  to  any  thing — you  were  the 
same  old  sixpence.  Your  digestion  must  get 
acquainted  with  things  just  exactly  as  people 
must  get  acquainted  with  each  other.  When 
any  delicacy  in  the  way  of  fruit  or  vegetables 
first  comes  on  to  the  table  at  the  proper  season, 
take  a  iiMie  at  first.  One  reason  why  so  many 
people  say  honey  makes  them  sick  is  because 
they  go  and  eat  a  great  lot  when  they  have  not 
tasted  any  honey  before  for  perhaps  weeks  or 
even  months.  No  wonder  it  did  not  "  agree  " 
with  them. 


Now  I  have  something  more  to  tell  in  regard 
to  doctoring  without  medicine.  My  venerable 
friend  VanDeusen  was  inclined  to  poke  fun  at 
me  at  Atlanta  because  I  had  two  kinds  of  med- 
icine to  take,  even  in  a  public  restaurant,  be- 
fore I  commenced  on  my  meat  and  zwieback. 
At  present  I  am  not  taking  a  particle  of  medi- 
icine,  and  have  not  been  for  *ome  little  time. 
Now,  this  is  not  the  best  part  of  it.  The  best  is 
this:  I  was  really  surpri>ed  to  find  a  few  days 
ago  that  I  had  reached  a  point  when  I  not  only 
did  not  need  the  medicine,  but  was  better  off 
without  it.  My  digestive  apparatus  seemed  to 
say,  "'Look  here,  Bro.  Root;  this  outside  assist- 
ance is  not  needed  at  all  now.  In  fact,  it  is  be- 
ginning to  stir  up  unpleasantness."  I  todk  the 
hint,  and  used  a  smaller  dose.  Finally  Nature 
said.  "  We  do  not  want  the  S7/wxi/er  dose.  There 
is  now  no  need  of  any  'physic'  or  any  thing  of 
the  sort.  Ymi  just  leave  your  medicine  on  the 
sideboard,  and  attend  to  your  other  affairs,  and 
we  will  run  your  daily  habits  as  regularly  as  a 
clock."  And  Nalure  is  doing  it  right  straight 
along.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me,  and  I  can  hardly 
understand  it.  I  can  eat  &<  much  beefseak  at  a 
meal  as  is  used  by  a  good  sized  family  ordinari- 
ly—y(^s,  more  too:  and  I  can  do  it  three  times 
a  day,  and  not  a  hit  of  constipation.  I  am  now 
eating  just  what  I  please,  if  you  will  accept  this 
last  with  some  modification.  I  am  not  using 
any  sugar,  however,  at  all.  I  do  not  want  it.  I 
have  prunes  whenever  I  want  them,  and  as 
many  as  J  want.  I  can  almost  say  the  same  of 
baked  apples.  I  should  like  potatoes  in  a  little 
larger  quantity  than  Nature  approves  of;  but 
this  is  a  comparatively  small  trifle. 

Before  I  go  further,  perhaps  I  should  say  I 
tried  leaving  off  medicine  several  times  during 
the  first  ihree  or  four  months  of  my  beef  diet, 
but  it  did  not  answer.  Again  and  again  I  was 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  doctor  knew  best. 
I  have  always  been  afraid  of  becoming  a  slave 
to  quinine,  physic,  pepsin,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  You  might  in  one  sense  say  1  am  a  slave 
to  lean  meat  even  yet;  but  I  think  no  more,  or 
but  little  more  so,  than  to  hot  water.  I  rarely 
drink  any  thing  at  my  meals,  but  f  do  have  big 
drinks  of  hot  water  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon 
and  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  this  I  must 
have.  One  need  not  worry,  however,  when  he 
feels  that  he  has  become  so  much  addicted  to 
pure  water  that  he  can  not  very  well  get  along 
without  it.  May  God  be  praised  ;  and  may  he 
help  others  out  of  their  troubles  as  he  has  help- 
ed your  old  friend  A.  1.  R. 
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ATLANTA. 

By  some  misunderstanding,  the  first  session 
of  the  bee-keepers'  congress  was  to  meet  in 
Council  Hall,  on  the  exposition  grounds.  It 
was  announced  through  the  bee- journals  to  be 
at  the  Hotel  .fackson.  This  threw  things  out 
of  shape,  so  that  the  first  day  was  spent  mainly 
on  the  exposition  grounds. 

The  4th  of  December,  you  will  remember, 
was  not  only  about  the  coldest  day  during  the 
whole  of  that  month,  but  It  was  one  of  the  cold- 
est days  ever  known  in  Atlanta  in  any  month 
or  any  winter.  On  leaving  home  I  took  the 
precaution  to  be  well  bundled  up;  and,  fearing 
I  should  get  chilled,  I  chose  to  go  over  to  the 
grounds  by  steam-cars  instead  of  by  the  electric 
line.    Somebody  said  they  were  rather  warmer. 
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First  we  Lad  to  wait  for  tlie  cars  to  start. 
There  was  no  warm  depot  lo  wait  in  as  we 
have  here  at  the  North,  and  the  cars  them- 
selves were  simply  open  summer  conveyances. 
Of  course,  there  were  some  very  loose  light  cur- 
tains flapping  in  the  winds;  but  these  only 
served  to  make  one  more  chilly.  By  tlie  time  I 
reached  the  exposition  I  was  chillerl  through 
and  through.  Somebody  said  JVlachinery  Hall 
would  be  the  warmest  place  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  the  weather  was  unexpected  to  most 
of  the  people,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  machinery 
seemed  to  be  frozen  up.  One  might  get  up  near 
the  great  engines,  and  warm  up  one  side  while 
the  other  got  chilled.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
call  a  halt  right  here  or  I  shall  be  complaining 
before  I  know  it.  People  with  much  vitality, 
and  strong,  jobust  constitutions,  where  they 
were  exceedingly  well  clothed,  perhaps  did  not 
mind  the  weaihei-  very  much;  although  lam 
inclined  to  think  that  many  others  suffered  as 
well  as  myself;  for  wherever  there  was  a  warm 
place,  even  if  it  were  only  a  big  camptire  in  the 
open  air,  I  saw  rich  and  poor,  little  and  big, 
white  and  colored,  huddling  up  close  together 
to  get  warm,  forgetting  all  imaginary  lines  of 
caste  and  social  standing.  Since  getting  home 
I  am  told  that  some  of  the  friends  from  Florida 
caught  severe  colds,  just  as  I— came  pretty  near 
doing. 

There  was  enough  in  Machinery  Hall  alone 
for  one  to  study  a  whole  day,  and  so  with  doz- 
ens of  other  buildings.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  new  device 
for  raising  water.  The  way  you  get  the  water 
out  of  the  well  is  to  pump  air  down  to  the  bot- 
tom; and  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  the  com- 
pressed air  is  made  to  go  under  the  water,  and 
shoot  it  out  of  the  top  of  the  well,  bringing 
sand,  gravel,  dirt,  and  every  thing  else  up.  There 
were  several  things  accomplished  by  this  device. 
First  your  windmill,  engine,  or  other  power 
that  works  the  air-pump,  may  be  at  any  con- 
venient distance  from  the  well,  for  you  can 
send  air  through  iron  pipes  laid  right  on  top  of 
the  ground,  without  any  danger  of  freezing. 
There  are  no  valves  to  clog  and  stick  up  and 
wear  out.  The  water  pours  forth  in  a  steady, 
constant  stream,  so  long  as  the  air  is  forced 
down  into  the  well. 

Pretty  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  automatic 
machinery  we  saw  at  the  World's  Fair  were  at 
Atlanta;  and  some  things  of  later  date  than 
the  World's  Fair  times.  An  automatic  ma- 
chine turned  out  corkscrews  by  the  bu^hel,  ton, 
or  carload.  All  it  wanted  was  wire,  and  power 
to  move  it.  Speaking  of  automatic  dt^vices  re- 
minds me  that  1  have  always  been  greatly  in- 
terested in  devices  whereby  machineiy  might  do 
the  work  of  buying  and  selling.  Hold  on  I  J  do  not 
believe  1  ever  saw  a  machine  that  would  make 
purchases,  and  drive  sharp  bargains;  but  we 
do  now  have  quite  a  good  many  machines  for 
selling  various  commodities.  At  the  World's 
Fair,  you  know  an  automatic  machine  sold 
Waukesha  drinking-water  for  a  penny  a  glass. 
Well,  at  Atlanta,  stationed  all  over  the  grounds, 
we  saw  solemn-looking  machines  proclaiming 
to  passers-by,"  Ice-cold  orange  cider  for  a  nickel 
a  glass." 

The  "ice-cold"  was  rather  a  burlesque  on 
that  particular  day.  If  the  machine  had  said 
hot  coffee  or  hot  water,  the  former  would  have 
struck  the  crowd  more  favorably,  and  the  latter 
would  have  hit  rne  exactly.  Other  beverages 
than  orange'  cider  were  also  served  by  auto- 
matic machinery.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
they  were  patronized,  or  how  well  the  appara- 
tus did  its  work;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  though 
there  might  be  a  great  future  in  developing 
this  matter   of   having    machines    to   receive 


money  and  deliver  goods  of  certain  staple  kinds. 
The  machines  themselves  certainly  would  not  be 
guilty  of  running  off  with  the  money,  cheating 
in  change,  nor  giving  scrimp  or  scant  mea- 
sure; at  lea^c.  if  it  scrimped  to  one  individual 
it  would  SCI  imp  to  all.  so  there  would  be  no 
partiality  or  favoritism.  Perhaps  I  might 
mention  here  that  hot  tea  and  coffee  were  sold 
all  over  the  grounds  for  a  nickel  —  that  is, 
where  the  apparatus  was  not  frozen  up. 

Friend  Danzenbaker  had  a  stand  in  Agricul- 
tural liuilding,  where  he  explained  the  wonder- 
ful advantages  of  his  hive.  I  asked  one  of  the 
bee-friends  if  he  kept  there  right  along;  and 
when  he  nodded  assent  1  said,  "  Why,  how  does 
he  keep  warm  in  a  building  that  has  no  ar- 
rangements for  heating  ?  " 

The  reply  was,  "  He  keeps  warm  by  talking, 
of  course." 

Lest  1  be  accused  of  sarcasm  I  want  to  say 
right  here  that  friend  Danzenbaker  is  certainly 
a  well -posted  bee-keeper.  His  ideas — at  least 
most  of  them — are  sound,  and  he  is  doubtless 
doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  by  explaining 
things  to  crowds,  and  directing  bee-keepers  into 
better  and  more  improved  channels  of  work. 

Somebody  suggested  that  Electricity  Build- 
ing would  be  warm,  and  so  we  started  over 
there.  On  the  way  one  of  the  crowd  said:  "O 
Mr.  Root!  you  must  take  just  one  glimpse  of 
this  building  here,  even  if  you  are  cold."  This 
was  the  industrial  department  for  work  of  the 
colored  people,  and  it  was  indeed  a  surprise. 
Had  no  one  told  you,  you  might  have  mistaken 
it  in  many  respects  for  an  average  exposition 
building.  Not  only  in  the  products  of  the  soil, 
but  in  almost  all  the  industrial  arts,  there  were 
samples  of  work  that  would  compare  favorably 
with  almost  any  thing  we  have;  and,  best  of 
all,  there  were  ?amples  of  their  school  work — 
writing,  drawing,  composition,  kindergarten 
work,  and  every  thing  else  to  show  what  the 
colored  schools  of  the  South  were  accomplishing. 
Best  of  all,  there  were  excellent  photographs, 
taken,  of  course,  by  colored  artists,  of  the  educat- 
ed and  inielligent  colored  men  and  women.  My 
eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  Booker  Washington, 
and  then  quite  an  array  of  excellent  pictures  of 
ministers,  lawyers,  and  doctors,  among  the  col- 
ored people.  Well  has  it  Innii  ^aid  that  the 
crop  of  boys  and  girls  are  the  most  important 
crop  that  any  farmer  ever  undertook  to  grow. 
But  it  takes  more  tliaii  one  summer — yes,  or  a 
decade  of  summers— tu  grow  a  crop  of  educated 
men  and  women.  The  idea  burst  upon  my  in- 
telligence with  wonderful  power,  that  the  first, 
or  almost  the  first,  crop— matured  crop— of  col- 
ored people,  the  work  of  educating  the  freemen 
of  the  South,  was  just  now  coming  before  the 
world. 

A  colored  lady  stood  near  the  entrance,  to 
welcome  visitors.  Notwithstanding  her  fea- 
tures showed  almost  pure  African  blood,  there 
was  an  air  of  gentility,  self-possession,  and  re- 
finement that  nothing  but  education  can  give; 
and  when  some  vulgar  and  uncourteous  white 
people  who  were  uassing  by  looked  her  in  the 
face  with  a  bold  stare,  and  said,  with  a  coarse, 
unfeeling  laugh,  "  Well,  that  is  pretty  good  for 
niggers,  any  way,"  our  colored  friend  had  not 
only  education  enough,  but  grace  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  reply  with  gentleness, 
and  even  with  a  pleasant  smile,  to  those  rude 
sallies.  Education  and  Christianity  can  not,  it 
is  true,  make  a  dark  skin  white;  but  they  can 
change  the  coarse  low  mind  into  one  of  gentle- 
ness, purity,  and  truth.  I  do  not  know  just 
how  to  solve  this  problem  of  the  colored  people 
and  the  whites  living  side  by  side;  but  I  do 
know  that  the  spirit  of  intelligence  and  meek 
Christianity  should  be  recognized  and  respected. 
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no  matter  whether  its  possessor  be  white  or 
black. 

Just  then  I  was  admonished  that,  if  I  did  not 
get  into  some  warm  building,  I  should  be  chilled 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  would  hardly  be  a 
vestige  of  the  work  left  of  what  the  beefsteak 
diet  has  been  doing  in  the  last  few  months. 
We  went  into  Electricity  Building;  but  while 
it  glittered  like  the  northern  lights,  with 
shining  metal  and  scintillating  dynamos,  it  al- 
so seemed  to  me  like  the  cliUl  of  the  northern 
lights  away  up  to  where  they  are  tied  up  in 
bundles  around  the  very  north  pole  itself.  I 
cut  loose  from  the  crowd,  and  told  them  I 
should  have  toget  warmed  up.  regardless  of  any 
thing  else.  I  saw  a  notice,  "Japanese  tea,  a 
nickel  a  cup."  A  couple  of  pleasant  young 
ladies  were  presiding:  but  the  cold  was  so  great 
they  had  hardly  "'thawed  out"  the  tea.  I 
drank  one  cup,  but  it  was  not  very  warm,  and 
asked  for  another.  This  was  tendered  with 
some  crisp  wafer  crackers,  and  all  for  a  nickel. 
I  should  have  preferred  the  hot  water  alone; 
but  I  ate  the  wafers  out  of  courtesy — not  be- 
cause I  wanted  them.  I  do  not  know  but  they 
felt  sorry  for  me;  and,  to  tell  the  truth.  I  sup- 
pose the  people  were  all  sorry.  They  were  very 
kind  and  courteous,  and  every  thing  1  asked  for 
was  very  reasonable  indeed. 
P^bomebody  told  me  just  about  this  time  that  the 
T'lorida  building  was  always  warm.  They  had 
exotic  plants  there  that  could  not  he  allowed  to 
get  cold,  so  I  spent  a  great  pnrt  of  my  time 
there,  reviewing  the  familiar  scenes  of  last 
winter.  I  have  told  you  about  the  shell  mounds 
of  Florida.  Woll,  the  Fiorina  building  is  one 
immense  shell  mound.  The  very  sight  of  it 
made  my  heart  throb  with  pleasant  recollec- 
tions. About  half  way  to  the  tor)  of  the  mound 
there  is  a  sort  of  jog  in  the  incline,  and  a  band 
of  windows  passps  clear  around  on  one  level. 
The  embankment  of  parth  to  elevate  the  mound 
keeps  out  the  frost,  and  a  dozpn  steam-radiators 
make  the  building  verv  comfortablp.  There  I 
saw.  in  large  raised  maps,  the  whole  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  I  passed  ovpr  last  winter. 
The  shining  lakes  that  are  sprinkled  almost 
like  snowflakes  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
State  are  represented  on  the  map  by  pieces  of 
glass.  The  Florida  friends  pointed  out  to  us 
where  they  lived  and  the  good  honey  localities: 
and  a  thousand  other  things  we  have  read 
about,  but  could  not  reallv  understand,  are  very 
plain  as  you  see  them  on  the  raised  map. 

In  the  afternoon  the  weather  moderated  so  I 
got  out  with  the  rest.  We  had  a  brief  session 
of  the  congress  in  the  auditorium:  but  it  was 
Ohio  day,  and  the  Ohio  people  are  a  little  too 
demonstrative  for  anv  other  meeting  than 
their  own  to  be  much  of  a  success,  in  even  a  re- 
mote corner  of  the  auditorium. 

In  blundering  around,  by  some  means  I  found 
myself  in  the  broad  street  of  Midway.  There 
was  the  Ferris  wheel  (or,  at  least,  a  smaller 
one),  sure  enough.  I  wanted  to  take  a  ride  on 
it:  but  the  way  the  wind  made  the  people 
shiver  warned  me  I  had  better  look  out.  The 
managers  of  the  fair  assured  the  crowd  that  it 
was  not  cold  a  hit  away  up  high  in  the  sun- 
shine; but  the  crowd  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
well  convinced.  There  were,  however,  enough 
tough  and  hardy  ones  to  keep  the  boxes  pretty 
well  filled.  I  was  looking  for  some  place  where 
it  was  real  warm,  without  so  much  regard  to 
the  wonderful  sights  or  the  expense.  I  noticed 
ouite  a  crowd  around  one  grotesque-looking 
Turkish  building:  and  a  voluble  man  was  urg- 
ing evervbody  to  "  come  in  and  get  a  glimpse  of 
a  real  Turkish  harem.  Come  and  see  the 
oriental  beauties  in  their  native  costumes,  espe- 
cially arranged  to  display  their  wonderful  '  lov- 


liness.'"  I  don't  suppose  that  is  Jiist  what  he 
said,  but  it  comes  near  enough.  I  instantly 
grasped  at  the  probability  that  these  women 
would  have  to  be  kept  warm,  and  here  I  should 
find  a  warmer  apartment.  Some  gentle-faced 
women  were  urging  their  husbands  not  to  go  to 
see  the  wicked  institution;  and  before  I  knew 
itLwas  pushed  along  in  a  crowd  of— well,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  might  call  them  wicked 
hushanfls.  Just  as  I  was  passing  in,  something 
seemed  to  say,  '*  Look  here,  old  fellow,  how  is 
it  going  to  look  if  some  of  your  bee-friends  or 
some  of  your  Florida  acquaintances  should  say 
that  they  actually  saw  A.  I.  R.  paying  out  his 
money  to  go  in  with  a  crowd  of  roughs  to  see  a 
public  display  of  the  interior  of  a  Turkish 
harem.""  By  that  time,  however,  I  had  got 
inside.  Well,  the  room  was  not  warm  at  all; 
in  fact.  I  rather  think  it  was  the  frozen  ground, 
just  like  that  outside.  The  only  women  to  be 
seen  were  photographs  of  statuary,  and  I 
should  think  the  statuary  was  very  cold  at  the 
time  the  photographs  were  taken.  You  look 
through  a  series  of  big  magnifying-glasses  to 
see  them.  A  fellow  near  me.  who  had  invested 
his  money  contrary  to  his  wife's  advice,  looked 
through  one  of  the  lenses,  uttered  a  vehement 
"  Gosh  !  swindled  again  I  "and  pushed  for  the 
exit,  without  even  deigning  to  notice  the  twen- 
ty or  thirty  other  places  to  be  lonked  into.  I, 
however,  took  my  time  and  went  the  rounds, 
and  thought  I  would  see  how  much  there  was 
so  very  had.  even  in  Midway.  Thpre  was  not 
anv  thing  worse  than  you  see  in  exhibitions  of 
marble  statuary  in  almost  any  of  the  fine-art 
buildings.  The  propriptors  of  Midway  made 
capital  by  pretending  they  had  something  that 
was  really  wickod,  when  they  hadn't.  In  other 
words,  they  made  eveybody  believe  they  were 
going  to  see  live  wompn  instead  of  just  pic- 
tures of  women  in  marble;  and  T  don't  know 
but  this  part  of  Midway  is  teaching  mo^ikind 
some  wholesome  lessons  after  all. 

Yes.  there  was  a  veritable  bull-fight  adver- 
tised as  going  on  all  the  time  the  very  day  I 
was  there.  It  cost  .50  cts.  to  see  it:  but  if  you 
looked  carefully  there  was  one  line  of  fine  print 
that  said  there  would  be  absolutely  no  blood- 
shed, neither  would  anybody's  life  be  endanger- 
ed, even  if  the  bulls  irere  the  wildest  and  fierce- 
est  that  could  be  captured  from  the  wild  herds 
of  the  plains.  CD  <^; 

My  teeth  were  chattering  by  this  time,  and  I 
mixed  in  with  a  motley  crowd  that  was  trying 
to  squeeze  in  around  a  bonfire  made  of  pine 
boxes.  When  they  got  in,  however,  the  fire 
was  so  hot  they  were  in  as  much  of  a  hurry  to 
squeeze  out  again. 

As  it  was  getting  toward  night.  I  decided  to 
go  home  on  the  electric  cars  that  time,  hoping 
they  would  be  quicker  if  not  warmer  than  the 
steam-cars.  We  had  the  same  flapping  curtains 
that  might  be  beautiful  during  a  warm  day, 
but  they  did  not  fill  the  bill  just  that  afternoon 
— at  least  to  me.  I  longpd  for  the  radiator  in 
my  room  at  the  hotel.  When  I  stepped  from 
the  car  it  was  night.  I  asked  somebody  to 
show  me  the  shortest  cut  to  Hotel  Jackson. 
Three  or  four  persons  stopped  and  took  pains 
to  givp  me  the  fullest  directions:  and.  by  the 
way.  I  found  this  cheerful,  ready  spirit  all 
through  Atlanta.  Everybody,  almost  every- 
where, was  ready  to  stop  and  look  after  a 
stranger,  and  show  him  all  the  courtesy  he 
could  ask  for.  When  I  was  down  in  Mississip- 
pi I  told  you  of  a  queer  expression  one  hears. 
When  some  one  points  out  a  direction  you  are 
to  take,  instead  of  saying,  "Go  that  way,"  as 
we  do  here  in  the  North,  he  says,  "Go  that  a 
way."  In  fact,  the  word  "  way  "  is  so  general- 
ly preceded   by  that  queer  little  vowel  a,  that  I 
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think  I  could  almost  tell  a  Southerner  by 
simply  asking  him  whatdirection  I  was  to  take. 

Judging  from  past  experience,  and  especially 
the  way  my  throat  was  buzzing  and  humming, 
I  expectea  to  pass  a  sleeple.-^s  night,  and  be 
down  sick  the  next  day.  I  stepped  into  a  cor- 
ner drugstore  and  told  the  clerk  my  predica- 
ment. He  reached  into  a  drawer,  and  gave  me 
some  throat  lozenges  without  any  sugar  in 
their  composition.  I  told  him  that^I  did  not 
want  any  thing  with  sugar  in  it. 

"Now," said  he,  "  you  can  fix  that  throat  of 
yours  so  you  will  sleep  all  night,  by  a  counter- 
irritant.  Bring  that  pain  and  soreness  to  the 
outside.  Thiit  old  remedy.  Perry  Davis'  pain- 
killer, will  do  it  as  well  as  any  thing  you  can 
get.  Take  a  good  dose  of  it  when  you  go  to 
bed,  according  to  oirections,  then  rub  it  on 
your  neck  and  throat  and  chest  until  it  begins 
to  take  hold  of  the  flesh  and  make  it  burn. 
This  will  relieve  your  throat.  Tai<e  one  of 
your  big  drinks  of  hot  water  before  you  go  to 
bed;  cover  up  warm;  and  in  the  morning,  if 
you  are  all  right,  score  one  for  Perry  Davis." 

The  above  is  my  version  of  what  he  said,  and 
it  succeeded  so  well  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
score  one"  right  here  for  a  chapter  on  doctor- 
ing with  medicine.  By  the  way,  these  counter- 
irritants  are  often  of  much  value,  and  their 
action  is  as  straight  and  sound  sense,  almost,  as 
a  surgical  operation.  Why,  don't  yuu  know, 
boys,  when  a  certain  hive  of  bees  is  robbing 
some  other  one,  if  you  disturb  their  hive  and 
break  down  their  honey  you  turn  the  current  of 
mischief  in  a  harmless  direction?  Give  the 
robbers  all  they  can  attend  to  somewhere  else. 
Well,  this  throat  of  mine  seems  to  be  the  weak 
point  in  my  system.  A  cold  always  takes  hold 
and  centers  there  first;  and  it  was  really  only  a 
very  simple  thing  to  drive  it  off  with  an  exter- 
nal irritant  instead  of  one  thai  is  internal.  The 
former  I  did  not  mind;  the  latter  prevents  me 
from  talking;  and  when  you  keep  me  from  talk- 
ing, you  have  pretty  nearly  boxed  me  up.  I  at- 
tended the  convention  all  next  day;  and  by 
keeping  in  a  warm  room  I  was  pretty  nearly  as 
well  as  usual,  and  did  my  full  share  of  talking. 
Now,  here  is  another  point:  The  druggist 
charged  me  only  20  cts.  for  that  bottle  of  pain- 
killer, and  I  have  the  most  of  it  yet.  Twenty 
cents  for  a  good-sized  bottle  is  a  reasonable  and 
fair  price.  It  gives  the  manulacturer  a  big 
profit,  where  he  puts  it  up  by  the  wagonload  or 
carload.  Yes,  20  cts.  not  only  pays  a  good  prof- 
it, but  it  enables  the  manufacturer  to  put  in  a 
good  corkscrew  (one  of  those  made  by  that 
automatic  machine  I  told  you  about,  probably), 
even  at  that  price.  One  of  the  bee-friends  (1 
think  I  will  not  tell  which  one)  got  his  digestion 
out  of  rig  by  drinking  Atlanta  water.  He  did 
not  have  it  boiled,  and  taken  hot  as  I  do.  He 
was  away  from  home,  and  a  good  deal  troubled 
as  to  what  to  do,  and  asked  me  to  advise  him. 
He  said  he  did  not  believe  in  taking  brandy; 
but  under  the  circumstances  he  did  not  know 
but  he  would  have  to  do  it.  although  he  had 
taken  hardly  a  bit  in  all  his  life.  What  do  you 
t/iink  I  advised  him?  Said  I,  "No.  no!  do  not 
get  any  brandy,  even  if  you  knotv  it  will  get  you 
out  of  your  present  trouble.  There  aie  better 
medicines.  Go  to  the  drugstore  and  get  some 
fluid  extract  of  Jamaica  ginger,  and  take  it  ac- 
cording to  directions."  He  told  me  next  day  his 
trouble  ended  soon  after  the  first  dose.  By  the 
way,  pure  Jamaica    ginger    has    a  wonderful 

Eroperty  of  restoring  a  disordered  stomach  and 
owels,  many  times.  There  is  a  kind  of  fluid 
extract  that  is  made  without  any  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  that  is  what  you  want  to  get.  So 
there  are  at  least  two  cheap  simple  medicines 
that  I  believe  I  can  conscientiously  recommend 


— painkiller  and  the  ginger.  By  the  way,  I 
think  this  painkiller  I  have  mentioned  has  been 
a  staple  medicine  for  fully  fifty  years.  When  I 
was  a  child  it  is  almost  the  first  thing  I  can  rec- 
ollect in  the  way  of  medicine  that  was  boomed 
through  all  the  newspapers  until  everybody 
knew  the  name  of  it. 


SUB-IRRIGATION  IN    THK    GREENHOUSE. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  (31.  from  our 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  I  think  I  have  nev- 
er read  any  agricultural  bulletin  with  so  much 
interest,  and  so  many  times,  as  I  have  this  one. 
Perhaps  one  reason  is.  the  whole  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  lettuce-growing,  and  especially  the 
Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  which  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  give  to  the  world  years  ago  One  of  the 
pleasaniest  things  to  me  about  ihese  bulletins 
is  the  concluding  summing  up  in  the  back  part; 
and  when  I  can  not  go  through  a  whole  bul- 
letin on  various  subjects.  I  oftentimes  turn  ta 
the  summary  and  read  that.  I  am  now  going 
to  give  you  the  summary  right  here  of  Bulletin 
61;  and  then  if  you  want  the  whole  you  can 
get  it  by  wriiing  to  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Woosier,  O. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  A  water-tight  oench-botlom  is  necessary  in  sub- 
irrigation,  and  may  be  made  of  matched  lumber,  or 
of  any  rough  lumber,  the  cracks  being  battened 
with  lath,  after  wfiich  cement  is  sprewd  over  the 
bottom  to  the  depth  of  half  an  Inch.  A  better  plan 
is  to  make  the  bench-bottom  of  tile,  with  iron  sup- 
ports.   A  bed  may  be  made  on  the  ground  also. 

3.  The  irrigatlng-tile  may  be  laid  lengthwise  or 
crosswise  the  beds,  and  the  latter  plan  has  been  the 
more  satisfactory.  Jf  long  runs  of  tile  are  U8ed» 
there  should  be  a  slight  fall  of  one  or  two  inches  to 
the  hundred  feet,  and  strips  of  tin  should  be  insert- 
ed into  the  joints  at  intervals  to  check  the  too 
rapid  tlow  of  water  to  the  lower  end. 

3.  Sub-irrigation  in  the  greenhouse  grew  out  of 
an  attempt  to  prevent  lettuce-rot,  by  watering  be- 
low so  as  to  avoid  wetting  the  foliage. 

4.  Waterit.g  by  sub-irrigation  is  more  efficiently 
and  cheaply  done  than  by  the  ordinary  method; 
sub-irrigated  soil  does  not  harden,  but  retains  its- 
original  loose,  friable  condition,  nor  does  it  become 
mossy  and  water-h  gged.  Futhermore,  plants  are 
less  liable  to  suffer  from  over-watering  and  disease 
by  sub  than  by  surface  watering,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, grow  more  vigorously. 

.5.  TJiese  good  effects  are  supposed  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  facts  that  sub-irrigated  soil  is  always  in  a 
condition  to  allow  the  air  to  permeate  it  freely,  and 
that  utiiformity  and  constancy  of  the  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  roots  are  assured  by  this  method  of 
watering. 

6.  The  gain  in  weight  of  sub-irrigated  lettuce  over 
surface-watered  has  been,  in  some  cases,  as  high  a& 
100  per  cent;  but  in  most  of  the  experiments  about 
40  per  cent.  In  one  case  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  crop  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
new  bench-bottoms,  and  in  all  cases  the  cost  of  re- 
construction has  been  reimbursed  the  first  season. 

7.  It  is  a  fact  that  good  head  lettuce  can  not  be 
grown  on  heavy  Sf)il  by  surface  watering,  and  the 
sameis, in  a  measure,  true  of  all  varieties;  but  with 
sub-irrigation  this  kind  of  soil  is  not  precluded, 
hence  the  melhod  of  watering  greatly  enlarges  the' 
possibilities  of  lettuce  culture. 

8.  Local  conditions  should  not  be  overlooked,  such 
as  soil  and  market  requirements.  It  would  be 
futile  to  attempt  to  follow  Eastern  methods  in  this 
section,  because  the  conditions  are  different. 

9.  The  head  lettuces  are  grown  in  the  East,  but  are 
not  demanded  in  our  markets,  hence  the  Grand 
Rapids  is  more  suitable  here,  as  it  can  be  grown 
more  cheaply. 

10.  The  practice  in  vogue  in  the  East,  of  making- 
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beds  on  the  ground,  and  of  using  a  foot  or  more  of 
soil,  altliougii  the  best  plan  there,  is  not  necessarily 
so  where  sub-irrigation  is  practiced,  as  by  this 
method  six  inches  of  soil  is  sufficient. 

11.  Lettuce  flourishes  best  in  the  greenhouse  from 
midwinter  until  spring,  and  is  usually  most  in  de- 
mand during  that  period;  but  late  in  spring  it  does 
better  in  beds  out  of  doors,  after  which  time  the 
houses  may  be  more  profitably  occupied  wiih  toma- 
toes. 

13.  The  best  plan  of  starting  the  small  plants  is  in 
flats,  and  these  are  best  watered  by  placing  in 
shallow  vats  of  water,  so  as  to  sub-irrigate. 

13.  The  plants  should  be  transplanted  as  soon  as 
they  show  the  second  leaf,  placing  tliem  2x3  inches 
apart  for  Grand  Kapids,  and  twice  that  distance 
lor  heading  sorts;  6x"  inches  for  the  former  and  8x 
•8  inches  for  the  latter  when  planted  in  beds. 

14.  Tne  plants  should  he  kept  growinsr  from  the 
start,  but  should  not  be  forced  in  too  high  a  temper- 
ature; 50  to  60  degrees  b.v  day  and  40  to  50  by  night 
being  about  right.  A  high  temperature  favors  the 
develonment  of  lettuce-rot. 

15.  Ventilation  is  important  or  rot  will  appear. 
The  most  critical  time  is  in  cloudy,  cold  weather, 
because  it  is  then  not  easy  to  ventilate. 

16.  No  rule  can  be  given  for  watering;  but  when 
•sub-irrigated  the  soil  should  appear  to  be  ralher 
■dry  on  top,  and  wet  enough  below  so  that,  when 
pressed  in  the  hand,  it  will  not  fall  apurt  when  re- 
leased, hut  retain  the  shape  given  it  by  the  hand. 

17.  The  plants  may  be  sprinkled  once  when  set  in 
the  bed ;  but  alter  that  it  is  not  necessary,  and  is  a 
waste  of  time;  nor  is  there  any  need  of  sprinkling 
the  walks  in  order  to  introduce  moisture  into  the 
ail 

When  the  bed  i'^  full  of  thrifty-growing  plants 
they  will  generally  lake  up  the  water  so  read- 
ily that  it  will  seldom  do  harm,  even  should 
you  by  mistake  fill  the  bed  with  water  to  satu- 
ration. Prof.  Green  says  he  has  never  injured 
plants  in  that  way;  lint,  of  course,  they  are 
careful  not  to  give  their  sub  irrigated  beds  too 
much  water.  I  have  been  experimenting  for 
two  or  three  years  past:  nnd  I  have  about  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  for  real  high-pressure 
gardening,  at  least,  to  have  it  carried  right 
along  thtough  intense  drouth  and  drying  winds, 
I  want  a  water-tight  bi  d  so  I  can  let  the  water 
In  and  lill  it  all  up  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  even  if  the  bed  be  .50 
feet  long.  When  you  are  prepared  to  do  this  you 
can  smile  at  the  drouth.  Perhaps  I  should  add, 
that,  in  making  strawberry  cttttixys.  we  want  a 
<'loth  covering  to  modify  the  intense  glare  of  the 
sun's  rays,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  cuttings 
to  keep  the  air  over  the  plants  moist  as  well  as 
to  keep  the  earth  beneath  them  moist.  With 
the  water-tight  bed  and  cotton  sheeting  above 
the   plants,  then   we  are  independent    of   the 
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.greatest  heat  of  summer;  and  by  n'placlng  the 
cotton  with  glass  sashes,  and  having  beds 
warmed  by  exhaust  steam,  sent  through  tiles, 
we  are  aNo  independent  of  zero  freezes. 

To-day.  Dec.  18,  we  have  been  very  busy  in 
introducing  sub-irrigation  into  one  of  our  fifty- 
foot  beds  that  lies  over  the  steam -pipe  between 
our  dwelling  and  tile  factory.  It  is  the  one  I 
gave  you  a  glimpse  of  in  our  is.>^ue  for  April  1. 
1894,  page  271.  where  I  raised  the  strawberries, 
you  remember.  Last  winter,  during  the  ex- 
ceedingly cold  weather,  they  were  obliged  to 
■send  such  a  volqme  of  steam  over  to  the  house 
that  we  had  cooked  strawberries  grown  in  the 
open  ground.     In  the  center  of  the  bed,  right 


over  the  steam-pipes,  it  was  too  hot,  while  the 
outside  edges  of  the  bed  were  too  cold;  so  we  had 
frozen  strawberries  and  baked  strawberries  al- 
most side  by  side.  Well,  this  new  sub  irriga- 
tion suggests  a  remedy.  We  have  been  having 
two  or  three  beautiful  days  after  our  young 
winter;  and  I  am  improving  the  time  by  hav- 
ing the  dirt  all  dug  out  of  the  bed,  clear  down 
to  hardpan.  The  bed.  you  remember,  is  6  feet 
wide  and  50  feet  long.  When  this  was  done,  I  put 
in  some  oak  sills  (2x3).  running  crosswise  of  the 
bed,  about  every  3  feet.  On  these  oak  sills 
were  placed  hemlock  boards,  10  inches  wide, 
leaving  room  between  them  to  shrink  and  swell. 
A  few  months  ago  a  tin  roof  was  to  be  re- 
placed. The  old  one  was  going  to  be  dumped  off 
somewhere  outdoors  I  had  it  put  in  one  of 
our  spacious  basements  until  it  should  be  want- 
ed; and  when  I  read  Bulletin  01.  the  old  tin 
roof  struck  me  as  being  just  the  thing  for  the 
bottom  of  my  bed.  Strips  were  cut  from  it  7^ 
feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  we  could  get  them. 
This  permitted  turning  no  the  sides,  a  little 
more  than  6  inches  high.  These  tin  sides  were 
tacked  to  the  plank  that  supports  the  glass 
sashes.  As  the  tin  roof  was  old,  there  were 
some  leaky  places  in  it.  To  make  it  tight  we 
covered  it  all  with  about  half  an  inch  of  ce- 
ment made  of  three  parts  of  sand  and  one  part 
of  Akron  cement,  and  two  lines  of  tile  wore  put 
the  whole  length  of  the  bed,  right  along  the 
bottom,  each  line  18  inches  from  the  outside  of 
the  bed.  This  would  make  the  two  lines  of  tile 
just  3  feet  apart,  so  that  the  water  has  to  go 
only  18  inches  through  the  joints  of  tile  each 
way.  to  saturate  the  whole  bed.  The  tiles  were 
also  laid  in  cement,  the  joints  being  cemented 
half  way  up.  Before  filling  the  bed  with  dirt 
it  was  all  sifted  to  make  it  fine  and  loose,  some 
fine  manure  b^ing  incorporated  at  the  lime  the 
sifting  was  done.  After  the  earth  was  put 
back  in  the  bed.  then  we  dug  down  on  the  out- 
side until  we  struck  the  ends  of  the  oak  sills  be- 
fore mentioned.  This  allowed  the  heat  from 
the  center  to  work  out  each  way  along  under 
the  tin.  Then  an  extra  side-board  was  put 
along  each  outside,  with  a  two-inch  space  be- 
tween the  original  plank  composing  the  bed 
and  the  outer  weather-board.  This  space  per- 
mits the  hot  air  from  beneath  the  bed  to  pa«!s 
out  each  way  and  up  around  the  sides  of  the 
bed.  protecting  the  sides  from  frost,  and  pre- 
venting the  center  of  the  bed  from  getting  so 
much  heat.  The  diagram  below  will  help  to 
make  it  plain: 

C  C  represents  the  sub-irriga- 
tion tiles  resting  on  the  tin  bot- 
tom; EE  the  air-space  under  the 
tin   bottom   and  up  the  sides  of 
the   bed.     The  sashes  are  sup- 
ported on  the  edges  of  the  inner 
bed  E  E.  as  shown   in  the  dia- 
gram.  When  a  heavy  rain  comes 
on  the  sashes,  it  would  run  down 
into  the  air-space  E.  on  the  south 
side.    To  prevent  this  wo  have 
fixed  a  strip  of  board  just  below  the    letter 
E.   put    on    a    bevel    over    toward    the    word 
"  ground."    The  object  of  this  board  is  to  make 
a  sort  of    eaves  to  run   the   rain   water   oiit- 
stc7.c  of  the  bed.    In  every  arrangement  of  this 
kind  there   must  be  ample  drainage.     In   fact, 
exhaust  steam  can  not  do  its  work  if  the  large 
tile  which   conveys  it  should  get  flooded  with 
water  during  excessive  ice-cold  rains  in  winter. 
To  make  sure  this  can  not  happen,  we  have  a 
line  of  drain  tile,  H  H.   These,  however,  should 
be  up  high  enough  to  be  near  the  corners  of  the 
bed,  as  shown  in  the  cut.    Besides  these,  un- 
derneath  the  large,  tiles  to  carry  the  exhaust 
steam  is  another  drainage  tile.    This  also  car- 
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ries  away  the  drip  from  the  condensed  steam, 
and  rmist  have  a  good  outlet.  By  the  way,  this 
drainage  outlet  will  also  be  warmed  up  all  its 
length  by  the  hot  water;  and  we  have  quite  a 
pretty  hot-bed  near  the  evergreens  warmed  en- 
tirely by  the  hot  drip  water  from  the  condensed 
steam. 

My  impression  is,  that  all  hot-beds  heated  by 
exhaust  steam  pas  cd  through  tiles  should  have 
this  sort  of  arrangement,  or  something  equiva- 
lent, to  prevent  healing  the  center  of  the  bed 
too  much,  also  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  bed 
from  getting  too  cold;  and  I  think  any  hot- bed 
or  cold-frame  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
double  boarding,  and  having  an  air-space  be- 
tween the  boards.  With  such  an  arrangement 
there  would  be  much  less  need  of  extra  cover- 
ing, such  as  shutters  or  straw  mats,  over  the 
sash  during  very  severe  weather. 

Now,  then,  if  you  visit  me  in  February  or 
March  I  think  I  can  show  you  some  strawber- 
ries that  are  neither  cooked  nor  frozen.  Very 
likely  it  would  be  better,  in  arranging  beds  (i 


is  for.    I  wrote  them  that  I  considered  Bulletin 
61  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  a  lettuce-grower. 

THE   CELEKY  MABKET. 

All  of  the  celery  farms  in  our  vicinity  are  sold 
out.  Most  of  them  disposed  of  their  own  crop 
some  weeks  before  Christmas  time.  We  were 
finally  obliged  to  send  to  Cleveland  to  get  celery 
for  Christmas.  Last  evening,  Dec.  24,  a  single 
box  came  by  express.  It  cost  .50  cts.  per  dozen 
roots,  and  the  dozen  weigh  5}4  lbs.  With  the 
enormous  increase  in  acreage  that  has  been  put 
in  every  year  in  our  locality,  I  have  been  think- 
ing all  along  that  the  celery  business  would  soon 
be  overdone;  but  here  it  is,  not  yet  Jan.  i,  and 
very  little  celery  is  to  be  found  at  any  price: 
and  when  you  do  get  it  it  costs  more  than  4  cts. 
each  for  a  single  root;  and  these  roots,  when 
trimmed  up.  weigh  on  an  average  less  than  8 
oz.  each.  Hadn't  you  better  get  some  celery 
seed  and  start  it  in  a  box  in  the  window— that  is, 
providing  you  have  no  better  place?  That 
bright  little  book,  "Celery  for  Profit,"  by  T. 
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feet  wide,  to  be  warmed  by  exhaust  sioam,  to 
have  two  lines  of  tile  to  convey  the  steam.  But 
even  with  this,  I  think  there  should  be  double 
walls.  Why  is  not  ray  arraugenieni  sub-irriga- 
tion in  the  open  air?  It  is  sub-inigation  in  the 
open  air;  but  beds  made  on  this  principle  must 
be  covered  with  sashes  during  a  very  severe 
rain.  If  not,  tliis  tin  bottom  water-tight  hot- 
bed would  get  soaked  full  of  water,  and  the 
plants  would  be  all  drowned.  You  may  suggest 
that  an  arrangement  should  be  made  for  letting 
off  thK  water  during  a  very  wet  linie.  Yes,  we 
have  done  this;  but  when  we  put  such  quanti- 
ties of  valuable  manure  into  a  bed  it  does  not 
pay  to  let  the  water  run  oft'  so  as  to  leach  out 
the  strength  of  the  manure,  much  in  the  same 
way  you  would  leach  ashes  in  order  to  get  lye. 
By  the  kindness  of  Profs.  W.  J.  and  E.  C. 
Green  it  is  also  my  privilege  to  give  you  the 
best  picture  of  Grand  Kapids  lettuce  that  ever 
appeared  in  print.  The  engraving  above 
was  taken  from  the  above  bulletin.  The  title 
under  the  cut  fully  explains  what  the  picture 


Greiner,  isj^now  in  its  fifth  edition.  The  new  edi- 
ition  is  just  out,  and  a  big  lot  of  the  books  are 
pileo  up  on  our  counter.  If  you  have  any  no- 
tion of  raising  celery,  even  a  patch  in  your  own 
garden,  it  will  pay  you  to  have  the  book.  The 
price  is  only  25  cts.,  if  sent  with  other  goods,  or 
30  cts.  if  sent  by  mail. 

We  are  now  selling  beautiful  spinach  —  in 
fact,  the  finest  I  think  I  ever  grew.  It  went 
through  the  freezes  during  the  fore  part  of  De- 
cember without  harm.  We  managed  to  have  it 
just  about  as  large  as  it  could  be  without  run- 
ning up  to  seed,  when  winter  set  in;  and  during 
the  very  warm  rains  just  before  Christmas  it 
has  made  a  tremendous  growth.  We  get  5  cts. 
for  a  lib.  package.  We  Eire  also  having  quite  a, 
little  trade  in  watercress  grown  in  a  sub-irri- 
gated bed  in  the  greenhouse.  We  get  a  nickel 
for  a2oz.  package.  This  package  is  put  up  in  a 
little  paper  bag.  just  so  the  tops  show  above  the 
paper.  These  bags  of  cress  are  then  packed  in 
a  market-basket.  Some  of  our  customeis.  who 
used  to  be  fond  of  watercress  in  their  childhood 
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say  that  It  just  "hits  the  spot"  at  this  season 
of  the  year  better  than  any  other  vegetable. 
We  are  rather  behind  with  our  Grand  Rapids 
lettuce;  but  a  neighbor  of  ours  who  has  a 
greenhouse  has  supplied  us,  and  we  both  to- 
gether have  been  having  quite  a  brisk  little 
trade  on  lettuce  for  Christmas. 

NEW   POTATOES   BY   CHRISTMAS. 

You  may  remember  I  told  you  on  page  819 
that  we  planted  some  of  Maule's  Thoroughbred 
potatoes  in  the  greenhouse,  Oct.  23.  The  pota- 
toes have  been  so  recently  dug  that  it  took  ihem 
some  time  to  germinate.  The  first  sprouts  were 
noticed  above  the  ground  Nov.  11  (20  days  lat- 
er) ;  and  in  our  last  issue  [  think  I  told  you  they 
were  (5  in.  high.  Well,  to-day  (Christmas)  I  saw 
some  of  the  largest  stalks  stood  up  over  a  foot 
high.  A  potato-plant,  where  it  is  entirely  pro- 
tected from  insect-enemies,  is  very  pretty.  The 
leaves  are  very  bright  and  glossy.  With  out- 
door culture,  where  almost  every  leaf  one  can 
find  is  perforated  by  that  mischievous  flea- 
beetle,  you  rarely  get  a  glimpse  of  potato-leaves 
as  they  should  be.  These  in  the  greenhouse  are 
perfect;  and  if  you  try  some  in  a  hot- bed  or 
even  in  the  window  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  they  are  a  very  handsome  plant.  Well, 
while  I  was  admiring  the  foliage,  especially  the 
great  stout  stalks,  and  noticing  their  rapid 
growth,  I  saw  the  ground  was  a  little  bulged  up 
and  breakint:  open  by  one  of  those  sturdy 
plants.  Is  it  possible,  thought  I,  that  potatoes 
can  be  forming  already?  Then  I  pushed  the 
dirt  away  with  my  finger.  Sure  enough,  there 
was  a  beautiful  white  new  potato,  half  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg,  and  big  enough  to  cook,  I  verily 
do  believe.  New  potatoes  in  6.5  days  after  plant- 
ing, or  45  after  they  were  up!  So  the  experi- 
ment may  be  said  to  be  settled,  that  rare  and 
valuable  varieties  of  potatoes  can  be  grown 
under  glass.  We  are  making  preparations  to  fill 
all  our  greenhouses  and  hot- beds.  The  pota- 
toes will  be  planted  to  one  eye,  and  only  a  foot 
apart;  but  this  new  potato  ripens  up  so  quickly 
that  1  think  they  will  stand  this  close  planting. 
New  subscriptions  have  come  in  until  the 
first  barrel  is  about  gone.  At  the  present  rate 
we  shall  give  away  all  that  are  not  u«ed  in 
planting  on  our  own  premises,  long  before  plant- 
ing-time. When  we  get  to  putting  them  out- 
side in  hot-heds  and  cold- frames  we  shall  use 
shutters  over  the  glass,  and  cover  up  the  space 
between  the  paths  so  as  to  keep  out  the  frost. 

MORE     ABOUT     MAUI.E'S     NEW     THOROUGHBRED 
POTATO. 

From  the  Practical  Farmer  ofJDec.  7  we  take 
the  following,  by  H.  F.  Smith: 

About  the  middle  of  April  last  I  ref eived  by  mail 
from  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  seedsman,  Philadelpliia.  a 
potato  weig'hing-  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound.  This 
was  accompanied  by  the  statement  that,  if  I  felt 
disposed,  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  me  test  it, 
saying  that  it  was  a  new  one  that  came  highly  rec- 
ommended, and  that  he  thought  of  offering  it  to  his 
customers  next  season.  Whether  he  wished  me  to 
test  it  by  eating  or  by  planting  he  did  not  say;  but 
as  he  said,  "Label  it  No.  17,"  I  concluded  that  he 
wished  me  to  plant  it;  so  I  put  it  away  with  several 
samples  I  had  stored  for  that  purpose  till  it  was 
time  to  plant.  I  have  made  such  tests  of  new  vari- 
eties with  some  of  the  best  sorts  I  had  on  hand, 
every  year  for  several  years,  for  my  own  benefit, 
finding  it  a  good  way  to  determine  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  varieties  when  raised  under 
the  same  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  cultivation. 
I  plant  and  treat  in  the  same  manner  that  I  flo  my 
general  crop,  so  that  I  may  know  by  the  result  just 
what  I  may  expect  them  to  do  with  me.  I  have 
found  that  new  and  improved  varieties  invariably 
yield  the  best,  and  also  that  there  are  comparatively 
few  kinds  that  can  be  raised  at  a  profit.  To  he  prof- 
itable, the  variety  must  have  vigor  to  insure  a  good 
yield,  and  be  of  the  best  quality  to  command  a  sale. 


Unless  it  combines  these  qualities  it  should  be  dis- 
carded at  once.  The  length  of  time  required  for  it 
to  mature,  its  shape,  color,  and  keeping  qualities 
must  also  be  considered  in  fixing  the  value  of  a  new 
variety. 

May  10th,  when  my  field  was  ready  to  plant  I 
selected  two  rows  together  for  my  trial  plat.  Here 
I  planted  two  tubers  each  of  r>i  different  varieties; 
but  having  only  one  of  No.  17  I  divided  it  into  12 
pieces  having  one  eye  each.  These  were  dropped 
about  18  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  1  knew  that  this 
would  be  a  severe  test  for  any  new  variety,  for  I  had 
several  of  the  verj'  best  sorts  with  whicli  it  was  to 
compete,  but  1  wanted  to  know  just  what  to  expect 
of  it  hereafter.  The  trial  plat  was  prepared  and 
treated  in  all  respects  just  the  same  as  my  general 
crop  of  Freeman,  which  yielded  about  1200  bushels 
on  five  acres  of  land.  During  the  season  of  growth 
I  observed  that  the  little  red  potato  was  holding 
its  own,  in  appearance  at  least;  and  on  August  23d, 
at  which  date  1  harvested  the  crop,  the  vines  were 
ripe  and  dry.  As  I  dug  one  kind  after  another, 
carefullj  weighing  each  and  noting  the  result, 
some  yielding  thirty- fold,  some  sixty,  and  some  a 
hundred,  I  hardly  expected  the  unacclimated,  name- 
less little  slranger  would  equal  the  best.  But  as  1 
counted  the  tubers  from  the  12  hills,  large,  smooth, 
and  bright,  112  in  number,  1  saw  at  once  that  1  was 
handling  something  valuable;  and  when  I  placed 
them  on  the  scales,  and  they  tipped  the  beam  at 
3U4  pounds,  showing  a  yield  of  126-fold,  and  at  the 
rate  of  733^3  bushels  per  acre,  1  thought  that  surely 
no  one  would  test  them  by  eating  one  of  them  this 
year.  I  weighed  them  over  again,  then  counted 
them  again,  and  then  weighed  them  in  parcels. 
One  weighed  17  ounces,  and  ten  of  them  weighed  sx 
pounds.  'I'he  yield  on  the  whole  plat  was  at  the  rate 
of  341' 2  busliels  per  acre.  1  at  once  decided  that 
No.  17  was  a  well-bred  potato,  and  if  it  is  introduced 
next  year  1  am  sure  it  will  make  for  itself  every- 
where a  wonderful  record.  Mr.  Maule  has  just  in- 
formed me  that  he  has  named  it  "Thoroughbred," 
and  it  well  deserves  such  a  name.  Since  reporting 
the  result  of  my  test  to  Mr.  Maule  1  have  seen  what 
Mr.  Terry  says  in  the  Practical  Farmer  about  his  test 
of  the  same  variety,  and  that,  it  did  nearly  as  well 
with  him  as  it  has  done  with  me. 

The  editor  of  the  Practical  Farmer  adds: 
As  Mr.  Smith  is  the  originator  of  the  now  cele- 
brated Polaris  potato,  the  above  account  is  made 
doubly  interesting,  supplemeiuing  as  It  dots  Mr. 
Terrj^'s  remarkable  experience  wjth  this  new  potato. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  the  above  test,  and  the 
one  made  by  T.  B.  Terry,  are,  both  of  them, 
where  this  new  potato  was  given  just  the  same 
cultivation  given  the  rest  of  the  whole  field; 
that  is,  they  were  not  put  in  a  very  rich  spot  in 
the  garden,  and  given  extra  care  and  attention, 
as  is  often  or  usually  the  case  with  a  new  va- 
riety. You  will  notice  the  whole  plot  in  friend 
Smith's  experiment  gave  34]!^'  bushels  to  the 
acre.  This  of  itself  would  indicate  that  both 
variety  and  cultivation  must  have  been  a  little 
more  than  ordinary;  but  this  new  comer,  tak- 
ing its  chances  with  the  rest,  weni  up  to  the 
enormous  yield  of  733':;  bushels  per  acre.  Don't 
you  think,  my  friends,  you  had  better  nave  at 
least  a  pound  yourself,  to  experiment  with? 
The  probabilities  are  very  strong  that  every 
potato  raised  of  this  variety  next  season  will  be 
worth  a  big  price. 

A   POTATO    REPORT,   ETC. 

We  bought  twenty  eyes  of  Craig  potatoes 
from  Christian  Weckesser,  Niagara  Falls,  in 
April  last.  We  planted  them,  and  they  all 
started  but  one.  They  grew  nicely  till  hot  dry 
weather  came,  when  the  tops  seemed  to  blight 
some;  but  after  a  while  they  started  out  fresh 
and  green,  and  grew  till  frost  cut  them  down. 
We  had  32  lbs.  of  good-sized  potatoes.  We  also 
grow  Freemans  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2. 
The  Freemans  don't  do  well;  they  blight  bad- 
ly: still,  I  like  them  so  well  on  the  table  that  I 
guess  we  shall  try  them  another  year. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  turned  out  splendidly, 
giving  us  130  bushels  of  good  large  potatoes 
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from  G4  rods  of  ground.    Nearly  every  one  says 
they  were  the  best  crop  grown  around  here. 

We  have  about  a  dozen  hives  of  bees.  There 
has  been  lots  of  foul  brood  around  here;  but 
when  Mr.  McEvoy,  the  inspector,  was  here  he 
said  ours  were  not  bad,  except  three  of  them. 
We  did  as  he  told  us  to  do,  and  hope  when  he 
comes  back  they  will  be  found  all  right. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Westcott. 

Falkirk,  Ont.,  Can.,  Dec.  3:^. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

The  Thoroug'hbred  potatoes  over  io  the  green- 
house are  to-d;iy,  Dec.  iil,  over  a  foot  high. 

I  now  weigh  137  lbs.— only  3  lbs.  short  of  my  usual 
weight.  My  digestion  is  just  perfect  so  long  as  I 
stick  to  lean  meat  and  zwieback,  and  do  not  get  in 
too  large  a  ration  of  baked  apples. 


SEISD  POTATOES   THAT   HAVii  BEEN  FROSTED. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to 
whether  potatoes  would  grow  or  not  if  they  have 
been  slightly  Irosied.  The  best  way  to  settle  it,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  valuable,  is  to  put  them  in  a 
warm  place,  and  see  if  they  will  s  rout.  Tlie  way 
we  do  it  is  to  put  them  in  a  warm  place  in  the 
greenhouse,  say  under  one  of  the  beds.  Put  the 
suspected  potatoes  close  together,  one  layer  deep. 
Sift  over  them  some  flae  earth.  If  they  commence 
to  sprout,  all  right;  but  if  they  don't— why,  they 
are  worth  something  for  manure,  and  ilicy  are  right 
where  you  can  shovel  them  up,  dirt  aud  all,  any 
time  you  want  some  fertilizer.  We  have  repeatedly 
raised  some  very  tine  potatoes  where  the  seed 
seemed  so  soft  that  it  was  apparently  good  for 
nothing. 


.JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT  FOR  SEED. 

With  the  large  crops  raised  during  the  past  year, 
we  are  able  to  give  better  figures  than  ever  before; 
viz.,  trial  packet,  ^  lb.,  by  mail,  .5  cts.;  1  lb.  by 
mail,  15  cts.;  by  freight  or  express,  peck,  25  cts.; 
V4  bushel,  50  cts.;  bushel,  80  cts.;  two-bushel  bag, 
$1.60;  10  or  more  bushels,  purchaser  paying  tor 
bngs,  65  cts.  per  bushel.  Please  remember  it  does 
not  pay  as  a  rule  to  order  buckwheat  any  distance 
l)y  express,  as  the  charges  will  be  much  more  thnu 
the  value  of  the  seed.  If  you  want  only  a  small 
quantity,  better  have  it  by  mail.  Half  a  bushel  or 
more  can  be  sent  safely  by  freight;  but  where  the 
distance  is  very  great,  it  had  better  be  ordered  with 
other  goods,  or  even  the  freight  may  amount  to 
more  than  the  value  of  the  buckwheat.  Our  eight- 
page  buckwheat  circular  gives  a  vast  amount  of 
Information  in  regard  to  buckwheat  cultivation, 
and  will  be  mailed  fr6ebf  charge  on  application. 


OUR  I.IST   OP  SEEDS    FOR    THE    GARDEN,    i'ARM,   AND 
GREENHOUSE 

This  was  crowded  out  of  this  issue,  but  will,  with- 
out doubt,  appear  in  our  next.  If  you  send  in  an 
order  we  will  give  you  the  advantage  of  the  reduced 
prices. 

Homes  and  Neighbors  also  seemed  crowded  out  of 
this  issue,  but  I  think  the  friends  will  find  more  or 
less  of  both  scattered  through  my  talks  and  travels. 


THE   FREE   SAMPLE   PACKAGE   OF  SANITARIUM 
HEALTH   FOODS. 

We  have  given  away  a  hundred  of  these,  and  have 
just  received  another  liuiidred  for  free  distribution. 
The  sample  packages  include  one  each  of  granose 
and  gfaiu)la,  with  directions  for  cooking;  also  a 
small  package  of  caram»il  cereal,  a  substitute  lor 
cotfee  that  is  not  a  stimulant,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
aids  digestion.  These  will  be  put  in  express  t)rders 
or  freight  orders,  entirely  I'ree  of  cluirge.  Wliere 
wanted  by  mail,  send  10  cts.  lor  postage  and  pack- 
ing. If  you  like  the  samples,  you  can  order  the  ar- 
ticles with  other  articles  when  you  are  making 
orders  here,  or  you  can  order  direct  from  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Asa  rule  it  will  not  pay  to  oi  der  these 
things  by  express;  neither  will  it  pay  to  order  them 
by  freigiit  unless  neighbors  club  together  so  as  to 
buy  30  or  40  lbs.  or  more  in  one  purchase. 


SEED  POTATOES   BY  MAIL. 

We  have  special  facilities  for  packing  aud  mail- 
ing every  thing  of  this  sort;  aud  this,  perhaps,  en- 
ables us  to  Send  potatoes  for  planting,  by  mail, 
cheaper  than  almost  any  other  stedsman.  If  you 
compare  our  prices  with  those  quoted  in  most  of  the 
seed  catalogs  you  are  now  getting,  you  will  see 
how  reasonably  we  are  willing  to  work  for  you.  I 
believe  that,  as  a  rule,  it  pays  better  to  send  whole 
medium->ized  potatoes  by  mail  than  to  undertake  to 
send  eyes  only,  especially  where  they  are  to  go  long 
disitances.  We  can  furnish  small  potatoes  whenever 
they  are  wanted.  You  will  get  more  eyes  in  a  pound 
of  small  potatoes,  but  they  will  not  ordinarily  make 
as  strong  growth.  We  will  send  1  lb.,  postpaid,  for 
13  cts.,  of  any  of  the  following  varieties:  State  of 
Maine;  Beauty  of  Hebron;  Rural  New-Yorker  No. 
3;  Monroe  Seedling;  Puritan;  Early  Ohio;  Lee's  Fa- 
vorite. 

For  15  cts.  per  lb.,  or  3  lbs.  for  35  cts.,  we  will  send 
New  Queen;  Sir  William;  Freeman;  Burpee's  Extra 
Early;  Livingston's  Banner  State. 

For  3D  cts.  per  lb.,  or  3  lbs.  for  50  cts.,  we  will  send 
Carman  No.  1  or  New  Craig. 

Maule's  Early  Thoroughbred  will  be  $1.50  per  lb., 
or  3  lbs  for  $3.0Q;  but  any  one  who  is  now  a  sub- 
scriber to  Gleanings  may  have  1  lb.,  postpaid  by 
mail,  as  a  premium  for  getting  us  one  new  subscrib- 
er, sending  us,  of  course,  $1.00  for  the  new  subscrib- 
er. For  particulars  in  regard  to  this  last  offer,  see 
our  potato  circular. 

SEED   POTATOES  BY    THE  BUSHEL    FOR    -JAN.    1,    1896. 

State  of  Maine,  25  cts.  per  bushel;  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  35  cts.  per  bushel;  Rural  New-Yorker  No. 
3  and  Monroe  Seedling,  40  cts.  per  bushel;  Lee's 
Favorite,  60  cts.  per  bushel;  New  Qiicea.  Freeman, 
Biirpee's  Extra  Early,  75cts.  perbushel;  Sir  William, 
$1.00  per  bushel.  The  above  figures  do  not  include 
package  to  ship  in.  Packages  tor  shipping  will  cost 
as  follows:  Juue  bags,  holding  3  bushels,  10  cts.  each. 
These  are  not  suitable  lor  cold  weatner.  Better 
have  tliem  put  in  a  barrel,  for  this  will  give  room 
around  the  potatoes  so  as  to  put  in  paper  and  pack- 
ing enougli  to  make  them  pretty  safe  to  go,  even  in 
cold  weatiier.  Price  of  a  barrel  holding  11  pecks, 
35  cts.  We  ship  choice  seed  potatoes  more  or  less 
all  winter  long;  and  where  they  go  toward  the 
South  we  seldom  have  any  losses  unless  a  terrible 
freeze  sets  in  such  as  we  had  during  the  latter  part 
of  last  winter.  1  do  not  rememoer  that  we  ever  had 
any  potatoes  frozen  when  sent  by^  express.  But 
that  is  expensive  work  unless  it  is  for  some  choice 
liigh-priced  potatoes.  If  any  of  our  friends  wish  us 
to  undertake  to  ship  them  in  winter,  we  will  do  our 
best  to  get  them  through  safely.  We  can  not,  how- 
ever, take  all  the  responsibility  of  loss  from  freezing, 
as  a  rule,  until  after  April  1. 

For  a  full  desciiplion  of  our  seed  potatoes,  in- 
cluding prices  on  the  new  Craig,  see  our  special  po- 
tato circular,  mailed  free  on  application. 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  RURAL  BOOKS. 

First  we  have  a  new  edition  of  "  Onion  Raising," 
by  Gregory.  The  chapter  on  keeping  onions  and 
onion-Sets  over  winter  by  freezing  has  been  worth 
to  me  much  more  than  the  price  of  the  book.  In 
fact,  1  had  been  drifting  toward  the  plan  for  several 
years.  It  is,  briefly,  this:  Place  the  onions  on  the 
Darn  floor  to  a  depth  of  about  20  inches,  having  the 
heap  at  least  two  or  three  feet  from  the  side  of  the 
building,  the  space  being  packed  in  with  fine  mead- 
ow hay,  and  putting  twenty  inches  or  moie  of  hay 
or  straw  over  them.  It  is  well  to  have  boards  around 
the  edge  of  the  bed  to  keep  the  onions  together. 
They  must  not  be  handled  in  the  spring  before  the 
frost  is  entirely  out,  uncovering  them  in  the  spring 
gradually  so  as  to  let  the  frost  come  out  slowl.y.  A 
floor  somewhat  protected  underneath  would  be  bet- 
ter- say  a  floor  over  the  stables.  Put  the  sets  in  open 
crates,  and  let  them  freeze,  and  then  cover  them 
with  18  inches  or  2  feet  of  hay  or  straw.  Pack  it  all 
around  them  so  well  that  they  will  not  warm  up  and 
sprout  out  at  every  mild  spell  during  winter,  and 
just  let  them  alone  till  time  for  planting  Don't  put 
any  blankets  over  them,  nor  any  thing  of  that  sort, 
for  it  will  make  them  sweat  and  sprout.  Briefly, 
freeze  them  up  and  then  cover  them  so  they  will 
keep  frozen  all  winter;  and  do  not  suffocate  therp 
and  make  them  heat  and  sprout.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  35  cts.;  by  mail,  30  cts. 

CELERY   FOR  PROFIT. 

This  book  I  have  mentioned  in  another  column. 
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The  price  is  the  same  as  the  one  above.  The  book 
is  quite  a  little  larger  than  the  former  one,  and 
much  more  fully  illustrated.  I  wish  that  those  who 
get  out  35-cent  handbooks  would  try  to  give  us 
"good  measure"  in  the  way  of  plenty  of  nice  pic- 
tures, and  a  good  number  of  good-sized  pages. 

"A   BOOK   ON    SILA(;E,.J 

by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll.  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  beautiful 
book  of  193  p;iges  and  many  fine  illustiations.  This 
is  the  mostcomplete  thing  on  tlie  subject,  I  believe, 
that  has  ever  been  brought  out.  It  not  only  tells  all 
about  silos  of  every  shape  and  size  conceivable,  but 
it  gives  all  the  latest  improvements  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day;  and  it  discusses  most  fully  the  cultivntion 
and  harvesting  and  handling  all  of  the  various 
crops  that  are  usually  put  into  a  silo.  The  price  of 
the  book  is  SI.Oj,  in  cloth,  or  50  cts.  in  paper;  but  by 
special  arrangements  with  the  publishers  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  it  with  GLEANiNCis  fov  SI. 50,  bound 
in  cloth,  or  $1.25  if  Viound  in  paper.  If  you  have  al- 
ready subscribed  for  Gi-eanings  we  will  send  you 
the  book  postpaid  for  35  cts.,  and  it  will  certainly 
pay  you  to  invest  this  small  sum,  if  you  ar^e  going 
to  do  anything  with  silage  at  all,  or  even  if  you 
would  like  to  read  up  and  be  posted  on  this  suliject. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  full-page,  and  so  plain 
that  almost  any  farmer  should  be  able  to  go  to  work 
and  make  a  silo,  almost  by  looking  at  the  pictures. 
The  author  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  is 
a  matter  of  special  interest  just  now,  since  it  has 
become  evident  that  the  silo  has  come  to  stay,  and 
no  mistake. 

While  we  are  about  it,  permit  me  to  say  that  we 
have  remaining  on  hand  some  thirty  or  forty  copies 
of  Prof.  Cook's  book,  "Silo  and  Silage."  second  edi- 
tion. These  formerly  sold  for  35  cts  To  close  them 
out  we  will  mail  them  for  the  small  sum  of  10  cts. 
each. 

IRRIGATION   FARMING. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  a  brand-new  book  on 
irrigation;  and  it  is  written  by  a  man  (Lute  Wilco.v, 
Denver,  Colorado)  who  has  been  practically  engaged 
in  the  work  almost  all  his  life.  It  discusses  every 
means  for  obtaining  water  which  is  beforo  the  world 
at  the  present  day— making  ponds  and  reservoirs, 
changing  streiims  from  their  course,  drilling  wells, 
putting  up  windmills,  using  steam  and  gas  engines, 
and  even  closes  a  chanter  with  the  following  pun- 
gent remarks  in  regard  to  locating-  wells  by  employ- 
ing "water-witches:" 

Water  Witchery.  Ever  Pincethe  writer  can  remember  he 
has  been  conversant  with  the  methods  of  certain  men  who 
claim  to  possess  the  occult  power  of  locating  a  stratum  or 
underflow  of  water  by  means  of  a  forked  stick,  held  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  expected  to  dip  at  a  point  over  the  underlying 
waters  as  the  operator  passes  along  on  the  surface.  Thi.s  is 
called  ■' water  witcheiT."  and  is  at  best  a  verj' problematical 
practice,  scarcely  worth  the  time  that  one  might  devote  to  it, 
and  certainly  not  always  worth  the  fees  that  may  be  charged. 
The  way  to  put  a  water  locator  of  this  sort  to  a  practical  test 
is  to  place  stakes  at  the  points  where  his  forked  willow  may 
show  the  downward  tendency,  indicative,  as  he  will  .say,  of  the 
water  underneath.  Let  several  stakes  be  driven  at  different 
points.  Then  blindfold  the  water  prospector,  lead  him  around 
in  a  circle  several  times;  and  if  his  magic  »'and  will  repeat 
the  dipping  actions  as  before,  and  the  two  sets  of  stakes  agree, 
some  depenrit-nce  may  then  be  placed  in  the  operation,  but  the 
test  wHl  be  more  apt  to  fail  and  the  deception  will  at  once  be 
apparent 

The  book  also  discusses  in  detail  not  only  all 
about  growing  crops  by  applications  of  water,  but 
tells  us  exactly  why  we  sometimes  make  a  big  suc- 
cess, and  at  other  times  why  the  water  we  give  our 
plants  does  them  more  harm  than  good.  There  are 
80  many  bright  sparkling  truths  scattered  all 
through  the  book  that  I  am  going  to  make  some  ex- 
tracts right  here.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  worth 
something  to  you,  even  if  you  never  buy  the  book 
at  all. 

"Every crop  tells  when  it  wants  water.  Wlie'i  "nrn 

wants  water  it  tells  the  fact  by  its  leaves  being  curieil  up  in 
the  morning." 

'■  Nothing  is  so  damaging  to  a  growing  crop  as  to  Icve  the 
furrow  or  gutter  in  which  the  water  has  run,  to  bake  and  dry 
in  the  sun." 

•'One  must  introduce  in  the  soil  alternately  much  air  and 
little  water." 

"Alfalfa  is  the  greatest  forage  plant  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  should  be  a  special  crop  with  every  irrigation 
fanner." 

'•  The  writer  once  met  a  venerable  padre  of  Old  Mexico  who 
said  his  alfalfa  patch  had  been  planted  over  two  hundred 
years,  had  never  been  re-seedeU  during  that  time,  and  had 
yielded  four  crops  of  hay  regularly  every  year." 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  afloat  regarding 
this  or  that  kind  of  soil  being  unsuited  to  alfalfa.      .  Any 

soil  will  do.  so  long  as  it  has  a  porous  substratum  foi-  proper 
drainage,  and  so  that  there  is  no  accumulation  (jf  surface 
water  to  injure  the  crown  and  root  of  the  plant." 


There  is  one  whole  long  chapter  about  alfalfa. 

The  above  is  from  the  O  Judd  Co.;  price  $3.00. 
We  will  furnish  it  to  our  subscribers  for  W.75,  to  be 
sent  by  freight  or  express  with  other  goods;  if  by 
mail,  add  8  cts.  for  postnge.  The  book  contains  313 
pages  and  95  engravings,  and  is  fully  up  to  the 
times.  As  it  has  been  something  like  a  dozen  years 
since  we  have  had  any  new  book  on  this  subject,  I 
am  sure  it  will  meet  a  long  felt  want,  and  meet  with 
a  large  sale. 
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HONEY   MARKET. 

We  are  still  prepared  to  supply  those  in  need  of 
choice  honey  for  their  home  trade.  Choice  alfalfa 
comb  honey,  in  2i-lb.  cases,  4-case  lots  or  more,  15c 
per  lb.  Unfinished  sections  of  the  same  honey,  3c 
per  lb.  less.  Extracted  alfalfa  or  California  honey, 
in  60  lb.  cans,  3  in  case,  "t%c  per  lb.;  3-case  lot  or 
more,  7c.  Choice  clover  and  basswood,  i4c  per  lb. 
extra.  We  have  also  the  alfalfa  in  one-gallon  cans, 
6  to  the  case,  at  $6.00  per  case;  2  cases,  $11.30;  5 
cases,  $37.00.  

CATALOG   FOR  1896. 

Our  catalog  for  1896  is  now  in  the  press,  and  we 
will  begin  mailing  it  to  our  list  of  names  within  a 
few  weeks.  As  we  have  a  list  of  75  to  100  thousand 
names  to  send  it  to,  we  may  not  get  through  the  list 
before  March.  The  readers  of  Gleanings,  how- 
ever, will  receive  one  some  lime  this  muniii.  There 
are  very  few  changes  from  the  last  edition.  Work 
on  our  catalog  of  miscellaneous  goods  is  pretty 
well  along,  and  we  hope  to  have  that  out  in  ;t  couple 
of  months  or  less.  We  hope  to  have  it  done  in  time 
to  mail  along  with  our  bee-sui)ply  catalog  to  most 
of  the  list.  

CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS. 

We  have  just  had  with  us  for  a  few  days  Hon. 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  of  Fremont,  Mich  ,  with  whom  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  manufacture  the  "  Hil- 
ton Chaff  Hive"  and  T  supers  for  him.  He  left  an 
order  for  a  carload  of  miscellaneous  goods  to  put  in 
stock  at  Fremont,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  fill  or- 
ders from  there  promptly.  We  are  also  loading  this 
week  a  car  for  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Most  of  this 
consists  of  sections  and  frames  tor  export  to  Eng- 
land, and  about  14,(00  lbs.  to  sort  up  the  stock  of 
Rawlings  Implement  Co.,  our  agents  for  Maryland 
and  Delaware.  We  expect  shortly  to  send  a  car  to 
McClure  Bros.,  of  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  who  ex- 
pect to  supply  the  bee-keepers  of  that  section. 


BRANCH   OFFICES. 

Besides  the  recently  established  Chicago  branch 
for  the  sale  of  our  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies  to 
be  conducted  in  the  name  of  The  A.  I.  Koot  Co., 
with  Geo.  W.  York  as  manager,  we  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  have  our  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  branches  conducted  in  our  name,  and 
with  the  same  efficient  managers  as  have  had  them 
in  charge  heretofore.  We  liave  shipped  a  large  car- 
load to  Syracuse  during  the  past  month,  and  are  at 
woikon  a  car  for  St.  P;iul,  and  which  will  be  shipped 
very  soon.  H.  G.  Acklin,  our  manager  there,  seems 
to  gi%'e  satisfaction  in  his  dealings,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  which  has  just  come  to  us,  and  to 
which  we  give  place  without  consulting  Mr.  Acklin. 

Mr.  Root:—  I  should  like  to  tell  you  that  you 
couldn't  get  a  better  man  as  agent  for  your  goods 
in  St.  Paul  than  Mr.  Acklin  is.  1  shipped  wax  to 
him.  He  wrote  me  the  whx  was  so  nice  that  he  cuts 
4  per  cent  off  on  the  goods,  liesides  paying  me  3  cts. 
more  per  lb.  cash  for  the  rest  of  it.  When  I  take  the 
freight  charges  into  consideration  I  saved  at  least 
$3  50  by  shipping  it  to  him  instead  of  to  Medina.  I 
write  this  so  you  can  see  how  well  he  satisfies  his 
customers.  L.  F. 

Carver,  Minn. 

The  trade  in  St.  Paul  the  past  season  was  better 
than  was  anticipated,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a 
number  of  things  ran  short,  causing  delay  in  some 
cases  ill  filling  orders,  and  some  disappointment. 
We  hope  to  overcome  this  by  having  an  ample  sup- 
ply on  hand  for  tlie  coming  season.  Do  not  wait  too 
long,  however,  but,  get  ypur  grders  in  early. 
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"The  Southland  Queen."  Root's  Oomb  Foundation. 


Send  for  a  sample  copy  of  The  Soutliland 
Queeu,$1.00  per  year.  The  only  bee-paper 
published  in  the  South  (moiitlily).'  Edited  by 
the  Atchley  family.  Practical,  Plain,  and 
Fresh.  Also  a  Steam  Bee-hive  Factory. 
Root's  Goods,  Dadant's  Foundation,  and 
Bingham  Smokers.  Ask  for  free  catalog. 
We  will  be  ready  with  queens  and  bees  by 
the  povind  for  '96.  Write  for  what  you  want, 
and  make  arrangments  tiiis  winter  while 
you  aie  not  busy. 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co.,  Beeviiie,  Tex. 

us.  We  sell  yonr  Poultry,  Veais, 
Fruits  and  all  produce  at  high« 
est  prices.  DAILY  RETURNS.  For 
stencils,  pricos.  and  references,  write 
F.  I.  SAGE  &  SONS,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y 

Something  New  ! 


A  Comb=Honey  Hive 

contiiiiiiiig  10  closed-end  standing  brood  -  frames, 
15V2x6'/4  net  comb  space,  and  3:i  .5-inch  Prize  sections 
3%x.5in.;  adapted  to  furnish  standard  Langstroth 
hives  as  bodies  or  supers  with  full  space  for  top 
packing  for  safe  wiinering  and  promoting  work  in 
supers;  forming  solid  double  walls  with  interven- 
ing air-spjices  tisihtly  covered,  and  perfect  bee- 
escapes,  with  all  free  nf  cost;  manufactured  by  The 
A.  I  Root  Co.,  and  now  Ueing  exhibited  by  the  in- 
vuaLor  ai  the  Atlanta.  Ga.,  Kxposition,  in  the  Dade 
Co.,  Florida,  division  in  tlie  Agricultural  building. 
One  coiipleie  sample  hive  ready  for  bees,  12.50;  10 
compl.  ic  in  flat  witli  nails,  $1.5.00. 
Fui-  (jiesent.  address 

F.  DANZENBAKER,  City  P.  O.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
t^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  (ii  i  win 

BEGINNERS, 

Beginners  should  have  a  copy  of  the  Am 
ateur  Beekeeper,  a  70-page  book  hy  Prof 
J.  W.  Kouse.  Price  '.i5  cents;  if  sent  by  mail 
28c.  The  little  book  and  the  Progressive 
Bee-keeper  (a  live  progressive  28-page  month 
ly  journal)  one  year,  65c.  Address  anyflist 
class  dealer,  or 
LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,  HiaaiNSViULE,  Mo. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486.  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  HlTkNTCV  LIBEEAL 

EEALEES  &  rHJ  IM  C;  I  ADVANCES 

COMMISSION  -ANT)-  MADE 

MEECEANTS.  ^„„^  ON 

BstaWUlied  BEESW^AX  =0NSION- 


1875. 


MEKTS. 


Potatoes. 

Craig's  Seedling,    Everett's    Early,    and 
Freeman,  at  prices  given  by  A.  I.  Root. 

W.  B.  Collins,  Blackwater,  Cooper  Co.,  Mo. 


New 


\Vc  arc  ijlrascd  to  sinncaince 
that,  ha viiig  secured  control  of 
the  new  Weed  prcMvss  of  manu- 
facturing foiindat  inn  for  thel'. 
S.,  we  iUf  prejiMrcd  to  furnish 
Foundation  by  the  New  Process, 
for  18iifi.  Sam  pies  will  be  mailed 
free  on  application,  and  will 
speak  for  themselves. 

Our  Sanded  and  Polished 

Sections,  well,  they  will  speak 
fi  )r  tliem.selves  also. 


New 
Process, 

i 

will    be    iea(l>    foi-    distribution 
now  in  a  few  days.     .Send  in  your 
p  I  name  at  once  for  catalog,  sam- 

vUCCeSSi  \  I'les  of  the  new  foundation,  and 
those  supcrli  si'ciii.ns.  and  while 
ynu  areal)outil  ask  for  late  copy 
of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

THE  A.  B.  ROOT  CO.,  JViedina,  O. 

56  5th  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

1024  Mis.sisslppi  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ROOT'S  GOODS  at 

ROOT'S  PRICES 
^^^_FOR  THE  WEST. 

Order  of  us  and  save  freiglit.  (ioods  at  wliolesale 
and  retail.  A  full  line  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Sec- 
lions,  Foundation,  Extractors,  and  eveiy  thing  else 
of  tlie  latest  and  best. 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Italian        Untested  queens,  .fil.OU;  tested,  $1  35.   Bees 
Bees  by  the   pound,  $1.00.    Full  colonics,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    2-frames,    with    quei-n,  $3-50;    1- 

Queens.     f  rami'.  $2  00;  queens  after  Aug.,  .50  cents. 
li.  P.  and  W.  P.  R  eggs  for  setting.  15  for  $1.00. 

MRS.  A.  A.  S/.\f  PSOiV.  Swnrts,  T'a. 

PATENT  WIRED  COMB  FOUNDATION 
Thin    Flat  -  Bottom   Foundation 

Has  no  Fishboss  in  the  Snrphs  Honey. 
Heing  the  cleanest,  it  is  usually  worked 
the  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

!2tfdb       Sole  rianiifacturers, 

Sprout  Brook.  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ritinp  advertisers  mention  tliis  paper. 

TAKE   NOTICE! 

DEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
"  for  prices  on  One-Piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  Frames,  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO., 
8tfdb  New  London.  Wis. 

Please  mention  Glhanings.  21-8db 


HATCH  vHlvKENS  wiui  the  moi>el 
Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regu- 
lating. Tliousands  io  Buccess. 
ful  operation.  Guaranteed  to 
batch  a  larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  at  less  coat  than 
an^  other  Hatcher.  £x)weHt 
priced  flrat-olaas  Hatcher 
made.  CtEO.  II.  8TAUL, 
114to  1S3  8. 0th  St.,  4)iunc77U]. 


Illus.  Catalogue 


ariii  respond uiif  to  tins  ;ulv 


L-iit  mention  QLKAIONes. 
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YOUR  CATALOGUE. 


Let  us  print  it. 
Complete  facili- 
ties, neat  and  ar- 
tistic work,  moderate  i>t  ices.  Send  sample  for  esti- 
mate. S.  C.  WATTS,  ClearHeld,  Pa. 

Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors.  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 


DON'T   GET    MAD 


ii  ;i  Paf-'e  ajjent  claiuis  our  wire  is  50  toldO  per  cent 
battel- than  Uhtd  in  any  oth?r  fence.  Make  bim 
■  "ove  it.    He  can  do  it  or  we  will  disown  him. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

In  writing  adTertlsers  please  mention  this  paper. 


The  New  Cornell  Smoker. 


Promptness  is  What  Countsj 

Honey-jars,  Shipping-cases,  and  every  thing- 
that  bee-lseepers  use.    Root's  Goods  at  Root's  i 
Prices,  and  the  Best    Shipping=point  in  the 
Country.    Dealers   in    Honey  and    iJeeswax. 
Catalog  free. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 

162  Massachusetts  Ave.,       Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS, 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  onr  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  lOc  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 

USE  UTI    I  nyi  A      CARBON- 

TAYLOR'S  I  ty  fir/  /H  BISULPHIDE 
For  killing  Vl'^oodclinoks,  Prairie  Doge«,  Go- 
pherH  and  Rai««,  luitiects  in  <iraiii,  Seedi!i, 
etc.  Shipped  in  .50-pound  cans  by  the  manufactur- 
er.   Write  for  pamplilet. 

Edward  R.  Taylor,  Cleveland.  O. 


INCUBATORS! 

311^        Our  ICO  pape,  finely  illustrated  ", 

trfl  ?     Combined    Poultry   Guide    and  i 

(  ataloKue  will  tell  you  what  you  t 

wish  to  know  about  • 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY; 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubiitors,  { 
i.rooders  and  Poultry  Appliances  i^uide  andCata-f 
logue  10c.  istamps  or  silver!  Worth  One  Dollar., 
licliable  In'-uhator_^&  BroortHf  <  o  .  Qn'"')';  '.'.'sj 


Jiic^.  TUC  TUiMr^  fof  those  wlio  want  a 
Ud  I  I  nc.  I  naS^U  Ai-st-class  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup,  3K  inches;  curved 
nozzle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  back;  legs  of  malleable 
iron,  secured  Ijy  bolts.  The  blast  is  tlie  well-known 
Cornell  principle.  Weight  of  sm.oker,  only  20 
ounces.  Hi  if  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it: 

The  Cornell  smoker  is  a  Dandy  with  a  big  D.  I  have  been  us- 
ing it  to  flav  on  the  crosses!  colony  of  bees  I  ever  saw.  I  think 
I  could  drive  a  bulldog  with  it.      "  S.R.Austin. 

Amityville,  X.  Y.,  Oct.  15. 

Price  $1.10.  postpaid,  or  8.5c  if  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT   COMPANY, 

MEDINA.  OHIO. 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us- 
ing hand  tools,  in  Ripping.  Cut- 
ting off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting, 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing, 
Edging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial. 
CntalO'i  Free.  l-'34ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  V. 


PATENT  WIRED  COMB  FOUNDATION 

Has  JVo  Siisc  i"  Brood-frames. 

Thin    Flat -Bottom   Foundation 

Eas  no  Fishbone  in  the  Snrplss  Honey. 
Being  the  cleanest,  it  is  usually  worked 
the  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

12tfdb       Sole  nanufacturers. 

Sprout  Brook,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  advertisers  mention  this  paper. 
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Revised  Price  List  of  Garden  Seeds  for  Jan.  15. 

Please  notice  that  any  or  all  sp<=>ds  mentioned  below  are  sold  in  five-cent  paokag-es,  postpaid  by  mail. 
For  10  papers  ordered  at  uuetiiiie,  40  cts.;  100  papers,  f3..')0.  Of  course,  scarce  and  high-priced  seed  will 
necessitate  making  only  a  very  small  amount  of  seed  in  a  packag-e;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
contain  a  full  half-ounce  of  good  fresh  seeds.  By  comparing  these  packages  with  those  you  get  of  many 
of  the  seedsmen  you  will  notice  the  liberal  amounts  we  furnish  for  only  5  cts.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  give 
presents  or  cash  prizes;  but  we  believe  the  most  intelligent  people  of  the  pi-esent  day  would  prefer  to  have 
their  money's  worth  of  what  they  ordered,  rather  than  to  compete  for  a  prize.  Tiie  five-cent  packages  are 
sent  postpaid;  but  the  price  of  all  other  seeds  does  not  include  postage;  therefore,  when  you  order  seed 
by  the  ounce  or  pound,  allow  postage  thus :  9  cts.  per  lb.;  5  cts.  per  4  lb.,  or  1  ct.  per  oz.  Peas  and  beans  by 
the  pint  and  quart  must  also  have  8  cts.  per  pint  or  15  cts.  per  quiirt;  for  corn,  add  la  cts.  per  quart  for 
postage.  Postage  to  Canada  is  double  the  above  rates.  One-fourth  ounce,  pound,  or  peck,  will  be  .sold  at 
ounce,  pound,  or  peck  rates  unless  otherwise  specified,  jn  the  enumeration  below,  no  description  of  the 
seeds  is  given,  as  you  may  notice.  Our  complete  catalog,  with  full  description,  will  be  mailed  on  applica- 
tion if  you  have  not  already  received  it. 

ASPARAGUS. 
Asparagus,  Palmetto.    Oz.  .5c;  lb.  50c. 


Asparagus  Roots.    2  year  old.      Palmetto,  10  tor 

lOc;  75c' per  KN);  $6.00  per  101)0.  2-vear  old  roots  not  mailable. 
1  year  root.s,  lo.  lOc;  100.  m-,  looo',  W,  Bv  mail,  aiki  ."ic  for  10: 
28c  for  100. 

BUSH  BEANS. 
Kumerle's  Biisli  Lima.    Qt.  30c;  pk.  S2.00. 
Burpee's  Busli  Lima.    Pt.  30c;  qt.  30c;  pk.  $3.00. 
Henderson's  BusIi  Lima.    Pt.  tSc:  qt  35c;  pk. 

$1.75;  bu.  $6.00. 
Kidney  Wax.    Pt.  15c;  qt.  35c;  pk.  fl.35. 
BestofAtl.    Pint,  10c;  qt.  18c;  peck,  $1.00;  bush., 

$3.50;  5  bush.,  $15.00;  10  bush.,  $25.00. 
Wliite    Kidney,   JLari^e.    Pt.  8c;    qt.    1.5c:    pk. 

fl.OO;  Bu.  *i.c,0. 
Yorlt  State  Marrow.    The  best  field  bean.    Qt. 

15c;  peck  75c;  bu.  $3.00. 
Navy.    Qt.  8c;  pk.  .50c:  bu.  $1.75. 
POLE   BEANS. 
Extra-Early    Lima    Beans.    Price,   (4   pt.,  10c; 

qt.  30c;  peck  $3.00. 
King  of  tlie  Garden   Lima,     '/i  pt.  10c;  qt.  2.5c; 

peck.  $1  611. 

AU  of  tmi  beans  w  U  he  funi ished  in  5-cent  packages ; 
but  miiere  Ihe.y  or  tn  u"  >ni  mail.  P'ist paid,  nf  ciiurKf 
the  above  packages  will  have  to  he  quite  small.  If 
wantedby  mail,  add  Scperpt.  or  IScperqt.  for  postage. 

BEETS. 
Eclipse.    Oz.  ,5c;  lb.  .30c;    5  Ih.').  $1.35. 
Lane's  Improved  Sugar.    Oz.  ,5c;  lb.  20c;  5  lbs. 

85c. 
Long   Red    ITIaiigel.    Oz.  5c;   lb.  20c;   ."  lbs.  8!5c; 

CABBAGE. 

.l«T!«.ey  \V:ikcticl«i 


i>U>ch 


Select,  Very  Early 

seed.     Oz.  2(ic:  lb.  if'..M. 
HentlerKoii's  Kariy  Suiiiiiier.    <>z.  lOc;  lb.  .f  1.25. 
Fottler's  .Brunswick.  Oz.  10c:  lb.  fl.lii. 
ExeeKior  EI.U  Ituu-li.    Oz.  I'c;  lb.  $1  2.5. 
Perfection  l>ruii)liead  Savoj  .  Oz.  10c;  lb.  $1.25. 
Large  Reel  l>ruiiili<-ad.    Oz.  10c;  lb.  $1.25. 

CARROTS. 
K;ii-ly  Frencli   Forfiiiii.     Oz.Sc:   lb.  50i-. 
Orange   I>anver.^,  Half-Long.    Oz.  5c;  lb.  50c. 

CAULIFLOWER. 
Hemler^on'w    Early   Snowball.     Rnised  by  H. 
A.  Miircli.     ,'b  oz.  2.)  ■;  14  <iz.  4l)c;  oz.  fl.OU. 

CELERY. 
HendersoirK  Willie  Plume.     Oz.,2ii.;  lb,,  f-J.dO. 
Golden  Self-Bliineliiiiii   <;elery.    Oz  .  :iilc;    lb., 
$2.(10. 

2O0:  lb.  $1.75. 
Oz.  3>)c;   lb.  $1.7.5. 
Bleart,     Oz.  10c:  lb.  $1.25. 
rOH.  TABLE  USE). 

Cornwc  sell,  at  5c  per  hnlf-piiU  fmckagr;  hut  at  this 
price  purchasers  must  pay  the  postage,  which  is  3c  for 
each  half-pi)iL.  If  wanted  in  lamer  quantities  the  prire 
will  he  loc  per  quart,  50c  per  peck,  or  $l.5o  per  biuthel. 
Cory's  Extra  Early. 


IVew  RoNe.    Oz. 

Giant  Pascliul. 

Dwari'  (liolden 

CORN  I 


Ford's  Early  Sweet. 

Late  ITIammoili  Sugar. 

Country  Gentleni'iii,  or  Improved  Shoepeg. 

CORN   SALAD. 

Oz.  .5c;  lb  40c. 

CRESS. 

Extra  Curled,  or  Pepper  Grass.  Oz.  5c;  lb.  30c. 

Water  Cres«.,  true.    Oz.  30c;  lb.  $3.50. 

VVatercress-iihints,  strong  and  nicely  rooted.    Post- 
paid, by  mail,  10  for  1.5c;  100,  .50c. 

CUCUMBER. 
Early  Frame.    Oz.  5c:  lb.  40c. 
Improved  Early  White  Spine,  or  Arlington. 

Oz.5c;  lb.  40c. 
Green  Proliflc,  or  Boston  Pickle.  Oz.5c;  lb.  50. 

LETTUCE. 
Grand  Rapids  Lettuce.    Oz.  16c;    pound,   $1.75; 

5  lbs.  $7. .50.    This  seed  is  from  the  (uiginator,  Eugene 

Davis. 
Boston    Market  (or    Wbite-seeded    Tennis-ball). 

Oz.,  10c:  lb.,  $1.(10. 
Henderson's  IMew  York.    Oz.  10c;  lb.  $1..50. 

MELONS,  MUSK. 
Casaba,  or    Persian   Muskmelon.    Oz.  5ct8. ; 

lb.  40c. 
Extra  Early  Citron.    Oz.  .5c;  lb.  40c. 
Banana.    Oz.  .5c;  lb.  40c. 
Emerald  Gem.    Oz  5c;  lb.  4(io. 
Miller's  Cream,  or  Osage.    Oz.  5c;  lb.  40c. 

MELONS,  WATER. 
Phinney'-^  Early.  Oz.  5c;  lb.  .30c. 
Landreth's  Boss.    Oz.  .5c;  lb.  30c. 
Sweetheart.    Judging  from   a  barrel  of  melons 

sent   us    last  .Augiif-t,  we  slmuld   place  this,  for 

quality,  ahead  of  all  other  water-melons.    Oz.  8c; 

11).  60c. 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 
Aiiarious    Campestris.    Single  lb.,   15  cts.;  5  or 

more  lbs.,  12  cts.  per  lb.;  10  lbs.   or  more,  10  cts. 

Directions  for  raising  mushrooms  sent  with  each 

order. 

ONION. 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers.    Oz.  8c;  lb.  80c. 
L'.trge    Ked    Wetliersfield.     The  standard   led 

onion.    Oz.  8c;  lb.  90c. 
Prize  Taker.    Oz.  12c;  lb.  $1  35. 
White  Victoria.    Oz.  20c;  lb.  $3..50. 
American  (Extra  Early)  Pearl.    Oz.  25c;  i4-lb.  $1.50; 

lb.  $2.75. 
Extra  Early  Re<».    Oz.  8c:  k  lb..3.->c:  lb.  9(lc. 
ONION-SETS. 
/}//  mail  10  rents  per  quart  e.vtra. 
Yellow  Danvers.  Qt.  15i';  pk.  65c;  bu.  $2.25. 
Silverskin.    Qt.  2(lc;  peck,  $1(10;  bush.  $3.00. 
Extra  E-arly  Amcriean  Pearl.  Qt.  3,5c;  pk.  $1..50 

bush.,  $5.00.    See  previous  page. 
%Vinter,  or  Egyptian  Onion  Sets.     Prices,  5c 

per  qt.,  or  35c  per  peck;   $1.00  per  bush. 
White  Multiplier.    Price  10c  per  pint;  15c  per 

qt;  pk.  $1;  bu.  $3.50.    By  mail,  10c  per  quart  extra. 

PARSNIP. 
Improved  Guernsey.    Oz.  5c;  lb.  2.5c;  10  lbs.,  $3.00. 
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PARSLEY. 
Fine  Curled  or  Double.    Oz.  5o:  lb.  4Uc. 

PEAS. 
Alitskii.    1/2  pt..  .Sc;  peck.  *HW;  bush.,  $3.75. 
Americau  Wonder.   V2  pt.  8c;  pk.  $1.60;  bu.  5.00 
Preiiiiinu  <;eni.     H  pt.  5c;  peck,  $1.00. 
Stratagem.    'A  pt.  8c;  qt.  2.5c;  pk.  $1.50;  bu.  $5. 
Champion  of  England.    Pint,    lOc;     pk.    7.5c: 
bushel,  $2.50. 
Pea»  hy  mail  will  be  at  same  rate  ax  benDx  for  pogtaye. 

PEPPERS. 
Sweet  Spanish.    M,  I'z- 8c.;  oz.  30c. 
Bullnose.    ^  «»z-  5c;  oz.  ]2o. 
Cayenne      h  oz.  8c;  oz.  15c. 

POTATOES. 

For  prices  on  potatoes  see  last  issue  of  Glean- 
ings and  our  special  potato  circul.ir,  mailed  on  ap- 
plication. 


Early  Sugar. 


PUOTPKIK. 

Oz  .5c;  lb.  40c. 

R  HUB  A  KB. 

Myatt'*.  Vifloria.    Oz..  .5e;  lb..  80c. 

Roots.  10c  each ;  50c   for   10;   $3..50  per  10(1.      Small 
roots  postpaid  by  mail  at  above  pi'ices. 

RADISHES. 
Early  Scarlet  Olobe.     Pkr.  .5c;  oz.  5c;  lb  60c. 
"Wood's  Early  Frame.     Oz  5c;  lb.  40c. 
Beckert's  Chartier.   Oz.  .5c. ;  lb.  40c. 
Chinese  Rose  Winter.    Oz.  .5e;  lb.  40c. 

SALSIFY,  OR  OYSTER  PLANT. 
Neiv  ITIaiiiiiioth.     From   Saiuiwich    Islands.    Oz. 
8e;  lb.  TO-. 

SPINACH. 
Bloomsdale   Extra   Curled.    Oz  .5c:  lb.  18c. 
5  lbs.  T5i-. 

SQUASH. 
«iiant  Summer  <'rookiie<-k.    Oz.  5c;  lb  4iic. 
Hubbard.    Oz.  .5c;  lb.  10c:  5  lbs.  $1..50. 


TOMATO. 
Golden  Queen.     Pkt.,   .5c:  oz.,   15c;    lb.,  $2.00. 
Ignotuni    Tomato.    ^  oz.   8c;   oz.  15c;  lb.  $1.50. 
Livingston's  Beauty.    Oz.  1.5c;  lb.  $1..5(J. 
Dwarf  Cliampion.    oz.  30c;  lb.  $3.00. 
ILlviiisiiktun'M    IVeiv    Stone    Tomato-    Oz.    20c; 

lb.  $2.00.  A  very  flue  large  tomato  lor  main  crop. 
Fordliook  Enrly.  The  best  early  tomoto  we  have 

tested.    t»/,.  85c;  lb.  $4.50. 
Buckeye  State.    Oz.,30c;    ii  lb.,  60c;  lb.,  $2.25. 
Pear-Sliaped  Tomatoees.    Oz.  30c;  lb.  $2.50. 

TURNIP. 

Kxtra-Early  Turiiipn- 

Purple-top   White-globe.     Oz.  .5c;  lb.  40c;  5 

lbs.  $1..50. 
Yellow  Aberdeen.    Oz.  .5c;  lb.  40c. 
»*rea»lf»toiiie.     « iz.  5c;  lb.  50c. 
U^lilte  Egg.    Oz  ,50;  lb.  4tic. 

REDUCED   PRICES  OF  SEEDS  OF  HONEV-PbANTS. 

The  prices  ^iven  below  are  only  for  prompt  orders, 
for  the  market  fluctuates  so,  on  clover  seeds  espe- 
cially, that  >Ne  can  not  promise  these  prices  to  con- 
tinue. Alsike  clover.  1  lb.,  by  mail,  25  cts.;  by  ex- 
picss  nr  freiy  hi,  1  lb..  15  cts.:  peck,  $1.75;  half  bush- 
el. $3  35;  bushel.  60  Ib.s.,  $6.(0. 

Peaviue,  or  mammoth  red  clover,  same  as  alsike. 

Medium  clover,  same  as  alsike. 

Alfalfa,  same  as  alsike. 

Crimson  clover.  1  lb.,  postpaid,  30  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  post- 
paid, .50  cts. ;  peck,  9U  cts. ;  Vi  bushel,  $1.75;  bush 
$3.40;  2-bushel  sack,  $6. ,50.  paeka.ge  included. 

Japanese  buckwheat.    For  prices,  see  last  issue. 

Rape,  1  lb  ,  15  cts.;  10  lbs.  or  more,  by  freight  or 
'  express,  6  cts.  per  lb.;  100  lbs..  $5  On 

Tlie  Hbove  rape  is  for  btoss-  ms  and  seed;  although 
it  is  sometimes  sowed  for  forage  it  is  by  no  means 
ec|nal  t<>  the  Dwarf  Esse.x  rape.  We  can  furnish  the 
hitter  for  3l)c  per  lb.,  by  mail,  postpaid;  by  ireight 
ore.XDiess,  50  lbs.,  9c  per  lb.;  ICO  lbs.,  $8.00. 

Sweet  clover,  1  lb.,  by  mail,  30  cts.;  by  freight  or 
express,  10  lbs.  or  more,  8  cts.  per  lb. ;  100  lbs.,  7  cts. 
per  lb. 

Sunflower,  1  lb  ,  by  mail.  15  cts.;  10  lbs.  or  more, 
by  freight  or  express,  6  cts.  per  lb.;  100  lbs.,  5  cts. 
I  per  lb. 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina.  O. 


f 


If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  coming  Spring,  Garden, 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds,  Small  Fruits,    Fruit  Trees, 
Flowering  Plants,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wish  the  most  com- 
plete American   Seed   Catalogue,   sen.1   vour  address  to 
Wm.  HENRY  MAULE,  p. o. box .296.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


dJllllitlll!tlllllMl|ll|llilillltllll!llill|||||MIII|)|||llll!lllll)IIIIHIIIIIIIItllll!llllllllllllllllllllllllllinilllllllllllllllll^ 

iFour  Months'  Trial  Trip-Jan'y-Feb'j-Mardi-Apnl-Only  25c  i 


=  If  you  have  never  seen 
=  a  copy  of  the  "weekly 

=  American  Bee  Journal 
=  send  your  address  for  a 
=:  Free  Sample ;  or  better, 
E for  25c.  a  "'good  taste," 
E  -17  numbers,  4  months- 
E  will  be  sent  you.  Why 
E  not  try  this  trial  trip 


It  is  better  than  ever  !  = 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  has  a  E 
dept.,  "Questions  and  E 
Answers,"  for  begin'rs,  E 
and  nearly  all  of  best  — 
bee-keepers  in  America  = 
'jtoaf^  vprite  lor  its  columns.  E 
Among  the  Bee-Papers  — 
is  a  dept.  wherein  will  — 


I 


-  be  found  all  that  is  really  new  and  valuable  in  the  other  bee-papers    This  is  the  bee-paper.  = 
=         Address,      GEO.  W.  VOKIi  A:  «  O.,  o«  Finii  Ave.,  i  Illt^AGO,  Il.l..      E 

TllllllllllllltlllllllllllllillMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIillllMlllllillllilllllllll Illlilllilllilllir? 
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Maple-sugar  Supplies. 

The  time  is  at  luind  wlien  those  wIto  produce  the 
delicious  sweets  from  tlie  su^fir  maple  must  be  get- 
ting ready.  For  the  best  results  you  must  have 
good  clean  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  lype, 
and  you  really  can  not  aflord  not  to  read  Prof. 
Cook's  book,  "Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar-bush," 
whicl)  we  furnish  at  35c,  or  we  will  give  a  copy  free 
to  all  those  who  buy  sugar-makers'  supplies  of  us  to 
the  amount  of  $10  or  more.  We  do  not  i?ell  evapora- 
tors, but  think  we  can  do  you  some  good  on  spouts, 
paiis,  covers  and,  cans.  Our  tin  pails  and  cans  are 
made  of  American  tin-plate.  The  plates  are  tinned 
and  made  up  into  cans  by  the  same  firm:  and  by 
buying  carload  quantities  we  get  them  dt  Ijottom 
prices.  See  table  below.  The  pails  and  cans  are 
machine-made,  far  superior  to  hand-made,  and 
guaranteed  not  to  leak. 


BUCKET   WITH   HINGED  TIN    CO^  ER 

This  cut  shows  the  manner  of  hanging  the  bucket 
on  the  spout  and  also  the  manner  ot  emptying  with 
the    hinged    tin    cover      Most    piogres&ive    sugir 
makers  nowidays  use  co\eis  of  some  kind 
Kecord  hinged  tin  co\  ers  $6  00  per  100 

Ke\  eisil  le  wood  cove  is  4  50  per  100 

RECORD  SAP  SPOUT 


This  spout  is  cheaper  than  any  other  made,  and 
we  believe  it  is  as  good  as  any,  if  not  better.  It  is 
used  almost  exclusively  in  this  section.  Price  $1.00 
per  100. 

TIN  SAP-BUCKETS. 

Grade  of  tin.        Price  per  100.    10-qt.      ]3-qt.  15qt. 

10  charcoiil  sap-buckets $12  50     $14  50  $17  50 

IX  charcoal  sap-buckets $i5  50     $17  00  $20  00 

TO  coke-tin  sap-pails 13  00  15  50 

IX ]5  00  18  00 

The  sap-pails  in  above  table,  of  coke-tin,  are  ofifer- 
ed  to  compete  with  other  cheap  buckets  you  will 
find  in  the  market.  The  tin  in  these  clienp  pails  is 
just  the  same  as  in  the  better  ones,  except  the  coat- 
ing, which  is  much  thinner.  We  guarantee  these 
equal  or  superior  to  the  other  cheap  buckets  in  the 
market,  but  recommend,  instead,  the  higher-priced 
ones  with  better  coating;  or,  belter  yet,  the  galva- 
nized. All  the  galvanizfd  buckets,  as  well  as  the 
10  qt.  tin  ones,  have  holes  punched  like  cut  below, 
while  other  tin  buckets  have  wire  loops. 


Jan.  1.5.  1 

_^  We  are  offering  a 
^jspi>cial  bargain  this 
;:5#^ie.ir  in  galvanized- 
iion buckets.  These 
aic  by  far  the 
'■t longest  and  most 
duiable  bucket 
made.  The  blank 
steel  is  cutout  and 
made  up  into  pails, 
and  Ihenlhewlioleis 
dipped  into  molten 
niMal,  and  coated 
all  over,  inside  and 
out  All  seams  are 
filkd  up  so  they  can 
not  leak,  and  rust 
has  no  chance  to 
woik  on  them  any- 
where. If  you  want 
any  thing  better 
than  the  I  C  tin  the  galvanized  bucket  is  the 
one  to  select  There  is  only  one  objection  to  them, 
as  compared  with  tin.  The  surface  is  somewhat 
rougher  th  in  tin  and  therefore  they  are  not  quite 
as  e  isily  <  leaned  This  is  a  t-light  objection  as  com- 
pared with  the  gre  iter  strength  and  durability  of 
the  pails 

PiKf    10  qt    g  ilv    $15.50  per  100;  12qt.,  $17.00;  14- 
qt    $is  50  per  100 

ONE-GALI.ON    SQUARE   CANS. 

This  is  tlie  favorite  package 
for  syrup;  being  square,  it  will 
pack  in  the  smallest  space.  We 
iiave  them  either  with  IM-inch 
piiteiit  sealing  cap  or  with  1- 
mi'li  CHp  with  lilotting-paper, 
bfiny  all  warranied  not  to  leak, 
which  is  more  than  you  can  say 
of  home-made  cans. 

Price,  1-fiall.  square  cans,  with 
1  ?i-in.  cap.  iln.OO  per  100. ;  6  in  a 
bwx,  8.5c  per  box;  $8  00  for  10; 
10  in  a  box,  $1.30  per  box;  $1  20 
for  10.  Cans  with  1-inch  cap,  % 
cent  each,  less. 


FIVE  GALLON   SQUARE  CANS. 

These  ire  largely  used  for  storing  and  shipping 
honej ,  and  for  i  hat  purpose  there  is  nothing  better. 
Many  also  use  them  for  syrup,  ae  they  cost  less  per 
gallon. 

PRICE    LIST. 

5-gal.  cans,  20  in  a  box,  @  26,  $5  20. 

5-gal.  cans,  2  in  a  box,  7o  c;  Id  boxes,  16.50. 

5  gal.  cans,  1  in  a  box,  45c;  10  boxes,  $4.00. 

MAPLE-SYRUP    LABELS. 

In  Ohio  the  law  provides  that  every  gallon  of 
maple  syrup  otlertd  for  sale  must  be  labeled,  and 
bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  producer.  This  is 
a  piecauiion  to  guard  agairi'St  adulteration.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  syrup-iabels  as  follows: 

3ii:x5,  to  fit  panel  on  can,  with  name  and  address 
primed— 100,  40c;  15c  per  100  after  1st  100.  Postage, 
5c  per  100.  Long  enough  to  wrap  around  the  can, 
10c  per  100  extra,  and  postage  double  the  above. 

The  A.  L  Root  Company, 

Medina,  Ohio. 
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Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 
Albany.  —  Honey.  —  The  market  for  both  comb 
and  extracted  is  very  quiet.  There  is  a  large  sioek 
of  buckwheat  comb  on  liaiid,  and  uriees  less  flim  jit 
8@10;  white  scarce  and  sells  at  U@15  We  are  look- 
ing' for  an  irnpnived  demand  for  extracted  soon. 
We  quote,  light,  6(36/2;  dark,  OOti. 

CUAS.   McCUbL.OCH  &  Co., 

Jan.  8.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati. —  Honey.— The  demand  is  slow  for 
comb  and  extracted  honey.  Best  white  comb  brings 
IS^Uin  the  jobbing  way.  Extracted  honey  sells  at 
4(g(7  on  arrival.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  beeswax 
at  22@27  for  good  to  choice  yellow. 

Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Jan.  7.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Detroit.— Hojiey.— Best  white  comb  honey  is  sell- 
ing readily  at  15;  amber  and  darker  grades,  13@13; 
extracted,  6@.7.    Beeswax,  ^6@27. 

M.  H.  Hunt, 

Jan.  7.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Cleveland. — Honey.— Oar  honey  market  is  very 
slow  at  present.    We  quote  No.  1  white  in   Mb.  sec- 
tions, 13^14;  No.  2, 12c;  buckwheat,  9c.    No.  1  white 
extracted,  6c;  light  amber,  5c.    Beeswax,  2.5. 
WiLiiiAMS  Bros., 

Jan.  7.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 


San  FitANCisco.  —  Hirtiey.— Honey  is  quiet,  but 
firm.  I  quote  extracted  honey  at  4@.5J4  as  to  quality. 
Comb  honey  not  plentiful  at  8@lllc.  Beeswax,  is 
scarce  at  26@27.  Henky  Schacht, 

Dic,  24.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kansas  City.— Hodey.— The  demand  for  comb 
and  extracted  in  our  market  is  fair.  We  quote  No. 
1  white  Mb.  romb,  i:!@14;  No.  2,  12@13;  No.  1  amber, 
lir§12;  No.  2,  1(1;  extracted,  wliiie,  6(a.6U;  amber 
5@oyz  ;  dark,  4@4^.     Beeswax,  22@2.5. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Jan.  8.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis.— Honey  —We  quote  choice  white  1-lb. 
sections,  11(^^12:  fancy,  12i4@,13;  dark,  6@10.  Extract- 
ed and  strained,  choice  white  in  cans,  t)@6'4;  good, 
5@.5i4;  dark,  3'4@4.  Same  grades  in  barrels,  V4  to  1  c 
less.     Beeswax,  prime,  28',2&29. 

Westcott  C(;mmission  Co., 

Jan.  8.  213  Market  St.,  Sr.  Louis,  Mo. 


Buffalo.— Ho?iey.  —  The  honey  market  is  very 
quiet— very  little  doing  in  any  kiud.  Fancy,  mostly 
15@1H;  choice.  12(0)13;  buckwheat,  8@10.  Do  not  ad- 
vise shipments  of  extracted  honey  here.  Beeswax, 
25@28.  Battekson  &  Co., 

Jan.  8.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Extracted  honey  in  barrels  at  6  cts..  or  in  60-lb. 
cans  at  7c.  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


For  Sale.— 20  boxes  extracted  honey,  two  60-lb. 
cans  in  each  box.    Price  6c  per  lb. 

Jno.  a.  Thornton,  Lima,  HI.    ' 

Parties  wanting  first-class  extracted  honey  in  60- 
lb.  new  tin  cans  will  do  well  to  correspond  with 

Ei^iAS  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 


Minneapolis.— Ho/iey— Since  last  writing  you 
there  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  honey 
market.  The  dullness  of  tlie  holiday  season  is  not 
quite  over.  We  quote  choice  white  Mb,  liJOU^o; 
dark,  U@V2.  Water-white  extracted,  ()®6i4.;  extra 
amber,  hv4@,9%;  amber,  5@.5'". 

S.  H.  Hall  &  Co.. 

Jan.  8.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Philadelphia.  —  Honey.  —  Honey  is  selling  a  lit- 
tle better  than  last  quotations,  but  the  continued 
arrival  of  California  goods  keeps  tlie  price  low  and 
grocers  are  looking  for  comt)  lioney  that  thi'ycan 
retail  two  for  a  quarter  and  make  20  per  cent.  We 
quote  extrac  ted.414@.5Vi;  extracted  white  clover,  10. 
Comb  honey,  8@12.    Beeswax,  30. 

Wm.  a.  Selser, 

Jan.  8.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York.  —  Honey.  —  Demand  for  fancv  comb 
honey  is  very  good,  and  supplj'  limited.  Demand 
for  buckwheat  comb  is  limited,  with  good  supply. 
We  quote  fancy  Mb.,  clover,  1.5@,16;  wiiite,  1-lb., 
clover,  13@14;  fair,  Mb.,  clover,  11@13;  buckwheat, 
9@9'/4  Extracted  buckwheat,  5,  with  slow  sale,  and 
supply  fully  equal  to  demand.  Extracted  white 
clover  and  basswood,  6)^@7'/2,  with  supply  short 
and  demand  good.  Beeswa.x  in  good  demand,  and 
firm  at  29@32.  Chas.  Israel  &  Bros. 

Jan.  10.  486-490  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


Boston.— Honey.— We  beg  to  quote  our  market  on 
honey  as  follows:  comb,  14®].');  extracted,  .t@6,  with 
a  good  demand  and  fair  supjily. 

E.  E.  Blake  &  Co., 

Jan.  11.  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Sale.— 5  40-gallon  b:irrels  choice  extracted 
basswood  honey,  6'/4c  f.  o.  b.  here. 

C.  H.  Stordock,  Durand,  111. 


Wanted.— To  sell  quantity  lots  of  fancy  comb 
honey.  Also  to  sell  water-white  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans.  B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 


Alfalfa  IN  Arizona.— We  will  sell  you  alfalfa 
honey  F.  O.  B.  Phoenix  at  4i4c  in  lOuO  -  lb.  lots  or 
more.  Less  than  1000  lbs.  at  5c  in  flve-gallon  cans. 
Car  lots  a  specialty.  J.  P.  Ivy, 

Secretary  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
Phoenix,  Maricopa  Co.,  Arizona. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  ourusual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  tor  this  department  must  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  youradv't  in  tliis 
department,  oi'  we  will  not  be  responsible  lor  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  co-t  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart^ 
mentis  intended  only  for  bona-flde  exchange-'.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  For  such  our  regular  rates  of 
2U  c.  a  line  will  be  charged  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 

WANTED.— To  exchange  safety  bicycles,  and  an 
Odell  typewriter,  for  honey,  beeswax,  or  gas- 
oline or  kerosene  engine.    J.  A.  Green,  Ottawa,  111. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  hives  for  nursery  stock, 
plums,  gooseberries,  etc. 

J.  F.  Michael,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


w 


w 


ANTED. — To   exchange    spring-motor    talking- 
machine  and  40  records  for  offers.  Write  to  me. 
Bert  W.  Hopper,  Elmo,  Mo. 


ANTED.— To    exchange    foundation-mills    and 
honey-extractors  for  honey  or  wax. 
I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  200  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  26-in.  planer  and  matcher 
and  scroll-saw  (for  power)  for  wood-working 
machinery  or  cash.       Geo.  Rall,  Galesville,  Wis. 


W 

W 


WANTED.— To  exchange  peach-trees,  and  Abon- 
dance,  Burbank,  and  Satstima  plum-trees,  for 
Italian  bees  and  extracted  bonfy.  10  peach-trees 
by  mail.  60  cts.;  5  plum-trees  by  mail,  60  cts. 

John  Cadwallader,  North  Madison,  Ind. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  for  bees  or  any  thing 
useful  on  ti  farm  or  in  bee-yard,  Scotch  Collie 
shepherd  pups,  bied  from  trained  parents  of  im- 
ported stock.    Address  Wynn  Smith, 

Box  245,  Aurora.  111. 

WANTED.— To    exchange    Williams     incubator, 
good  as  new,  6U0-egg   capacity;    new  comb, 
Barnes  saw.     Want  honey  or  wax. 

O.  H.  Hyatt,  Shenandoah,  Page  Co.,  la. 


WANTED.— A  location  for  a  custom  saw  and  feed 
mill,  with  a  good  apple  district,  to  run  cider- 
mill.  W.  S.  Ammon,  Eeading,  Pa. 
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CONVENTION  NOTICE. 


The  16th  annual  convention  of  the  Colorado  State  Bee-keep- 
ers'Association  will  be  held  Jan.  20,21,  22,  in  the  Horticultu- 
ral Rooms  of  the  Capitol  building,  Denver.  Every  bee-keeper 
is  invited  to  be  present  and  join  the  society. 

Frank  Rauchfhss,  Sec,  Duff,  Colo. 


The  Ontario  Co.  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  In  Canandaigua.  N.  Y..  Jan.  24. 25.  An  Inter- 
esting time  is  expected.  All  are  invited,  especially  bee-keep- 
ers outside  of  the  county.  Ruth  E.  Taylor,  Sec. 

Bellona.N.  Y. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Bee-keepers'  Society  will  meet  Feb.  6,  7, 
1896,  in  the  Capitol  building,  Madison. 

The  following  is  the  program:        ,,        ^  •     ,        „■         u 

President's  address,  F.  Wilcox.  Advantages  in  location,  H. 
Latbrop.  Sweet  clover  as  a  honev-plaiit,  J.  J.  Ochsner.  Size  of 
brood-chamber,  C.  A.  Hatch.  Production  and  sale  ot  comb 
honev  >.  Murray.  Production  and  sale  of  extracted  honey,  J. 
Hoffman.  House  apiaries,  B.  Taylor  (Mr.  Taylor  will  be  pres- 
ent) Benefits  of  a  foul-brood  law,  N.  France.  Conimiss.on 
men,  L.  M,  Willis  and  S.T.  Fish  &  Co.  .     . 

There  will  be  a  question-box.  As  other  State  societies  are  in 
sessi(m  the  same  week,  all  will  be  able  to  get  excursion  rates 
on  all  railroads  by  getting  full-fare  certificate  where  tickets 
are  purchased.  ^  ^  France,  Sec,  Platteville,  Wis. 


Kind  Words  From  Our  Customers. 


RHUBARB  CULTURE  IN   FLORIDA. 

[During  my  visit  last  winter  I  asked  the  friends  a 
good  many  times  why  it  was  they  they  did  not  grew 
rhubarb  to  ship  to  the  North;  but  no  one  had  been 
successful,  so  far  as  I  could  learn.  As  an  e.Yperi- 
ment  we  shipped  some  large  roots  to  one  of  the 
friends  down  there  along  the  lore  part  of  December, 
and  here  is  his  report:  ] 

Dear  Bro.  Boot:— You  don't  know  how  tickled  T 
am  over  my  rhubarb.  It  is  6  inches  high  now,  somo 
of  it.  Will  you  please  drop  me  a  line  in  regard  to 
when  to  cut  it  and  how  to  offer  it  for  sale— that  is, 
what  shape  ?    I  do  not  know  one  thing  about  it. 

Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.,  Dec.  27.    D.  S.  Buchanan. 

A  KIND  WORD  IN    REGARD  TO  OUR  LIGHT  COLD- 
FRAME  SASHES. 

Let  us  have  more  high-pressure  gardening.  If 
honey  fails,  we  can  have  vegetables.  The  cold- 
frames  I  STOt  la-st  fall  paid  for  themselves— glass, 
paint,  and  all— with  the  first  crop  raised  under  them 
—a  bad  crop  at  that.  I  think  they  would  last  long- 
er, though,  if  the  middle-bars  could  be  put  in  with- 
out making  notches  in  the  end-bars. 

Alexandria,  Ind.,  Aug.  31.  B.  E.  Edwards. 

We  are  glad  to  know  you  got  your  money  back  so 
quick,  fi'iend  E.  We  have  the  matter  under  consid- 
eration in  regard  to  making  tlie  frames  stronger 
witliout  making  them  any  heavier. 

Bro.  Root;— I  have  just  returned  from  a  "ramble" 
of  several  weeks'  duration,  and  find  a  pile  of  mail 
on  my  desk.  Taking  up  flr.st  of  all  acopyot  Glean- 
ings I  find  a  very  broad  intimation  that  the  series 
of  articles  by  that  veteran  wanderer,  the  Rambler, 
are  to  be  discontinued.  Mr.  Editor,  I  object!  !  You 
hear  me!  !  !  ??? 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Gleanings  ever  since  it 
was   born   into  this  world  of  wickedness  and  woe. 


with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  when  I  myself 
was  rambling.  I  have  watched  with  pride  fraternal 
the  evolution  of  the  infant  paper  from  the  time  it 
looked  (size  and  sliape  I  mean)  like  a  patent-medi- 
cine almanac  until  the  day  when  it  pioudl>  donned 
a  "  yaller  overcoat,  and  incidentally  remarked  "cir- 
culation so  many  thousands;  so  many  extra  pages 
this  time."  and  stepped  into  the  ti  out  rank  of  api- 
cultural  literature. 

I  have  never  quarreled  with  the  editor  because  he 
would  persist  in  usingand  reconimendingadiflerent 
hive  from  mine;  and  when  my  honey  crop  failed  to 
materialize  I  have  spent  what  little  money  1  could 
raise  for  a  few  barrels  of  sugar,  fed  it  to  the  bees, 
and  cheerfully  "  hung  the  editor  up"  lor  another 
year's  subscription.  I  have  left  the  bees  to  take 
care  of  themselves  to  read  Gleanings  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  friendly  tree;  and  the  Rambler  and  A.  I. 
Root  usually  divided  honors  with  me— at  leastthere 
were  more  propoli.s- covered  tiiumb-prints  in  their 
vicinity  than  elsewhere;  and  then  I  have- 
But  "this  is  a  long  letter  to  write  a  busine.ss  man, 
so  I  will  close.  If  Bro.  Martin  has  seen  Die  error  of 
his  ways,  and  is  about  to  depart  from  sinyle  blessed- 
ness, I  will  cheerfully  forget  and  forgive;  other- 
wise, never.  J.  A.  Nash. 
Monroe,  la.,  Jan.  1. 


Italian       Untested  queens,  $1.00;  tested.  $1  25.   Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.    Full  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    2-frames,    with    queen,  $2..50;    1- 

Queens.     frame,  f2. 00;  queens  after  Aug.,  50  cents. 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

MRS.  A.  A.  SIMPSOJ^,  Swarts,  F'a. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market. 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants.     ,gtfdb      and  Prompt. 

n^^^4-^^^     20  Varieties,  $2.00. 
rOtalOcS.     •  •  •  a  Rare  Chance! 

Ten  cents  pays  for  packet  Cabbage.  Beet,  Tomato, 
Lettuce,  and  Radish  seeds.    Catalog  free. 

J.  F.  MIOHAEI^,  Greenville,  O. 


Everyone  interested  in- 


Strawberries 

should  have    my    descriptive    catalog  for  ]89«. 
Free  to  all. 

C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie,  Mich. 


^^lTu^rTt^  CATALOG  FREE. 

It  contains  instructions,  and  descriptions  of  a  full 
line  of   Bee-keepers'  Supplies  made  by  the  A.   1. 
Root  Co.    Send  list  of  goods  wanted  and  get  prices. 
Beeswax  made  up,  bought,  or  taken  in  exchange. 
M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  flich. 

Please  mention  tliis  paper. 

pr  J  4  •  and  nil  other  kinds  of 

otrd.WDCrriCS5  aurne-lialf'the  usual 
price.     Plants  guaranteed  to  be  flrst-class,  and  true 
to  name.   Can  furnish  Potatoes,  in  car  lots  for  seed, 
or  market.     Send  postal  card  for  catalog, 
eitf  EZRA  G.  SMITH,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


Preserve 

Your 

Papers 


by  using 


The 

Acme 

Binder. 


Each  number  can  be  bound  as  received  and  kept 
in  neat  order  for  future  reference.  Will  hold  one 
volume  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  Order  one, 
you  will  be  well  iileased.    Sent  postpaid  for  15  cts. 

H.  B.  FILLEY,  Sherrill,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper.  ^ 
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Fruit  Packages 


of  All 
Kinds, 


Also 


Bee=keepers'  Supplies. 


We  allow   u    liberal    discount 

on  early  orders.  Why  not.  send 
for  your  supplies  now  to  save  the  dl^couut  and 
avoid  the  rush  of  the  busy  teasoa  ?  Catalog  and 
price  list  free.     Address 

Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co., 
Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


us.  We  sen  soar  Poultry*  Veais, 
Fruits  and  all  produce  at  high- 
est prices.  DAILY  RETURNS.  For 
stencils,  prica&  and  references,  write 
F.  I.  SAGE  &  SONS.  183  Reade  St..  N.  Y 

Something  New  ! 


A  Com b= Honey  Hive 

containing  10  closed -end  standing'  brood  -  frames, 
I5V2X6I4  net  comb  space,  and  'S'Z  5inch  Prize  sections  , 
3%x5in.;  adapted  to  furnish  standard  Langstroth  • 
hives  as  bodies  or  supers  with  full  space  for  top  | 
packing  for  safe  winvering  and  promoting  work  In  ; 
supers;  forming  solid  double  walls  with  interven- 
ing air-spaces  tightlj'  covered,  and  perfect  bee-  i 
escapes,  with  all  free  of  cost;  manufactured  by  The  | 
A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio.  1 

One  complete  sample  hive  ready  for  bees,  $2.50; 
10  complete  in  flat  wiili  nails,  ^l.'j.tX).  1 

For  present,  address 

F.  DANZENBAKER,  Washington.  D.  C. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  H/^NTCV  LIBEEAL 

DEALERS  i  I  lUi>  C  I  ADVANCES 

COMMISSIOM  -AND-  MADE 

MEECHAilTS.  '  ON 

Established  BEESWAX  CO^SION- 


1875. 


UENTS. 


Potatoes. 

Craig's  Seedling.    Everett's    Early,    and 
Freeman,  at  prices  given  by  A.  I.  Root." 

W.  B.  Collins,  Blackwater,  Cooper  Co.,  Mo. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  ir^cfJ^Xi 
Excelsior  Incubator. 

Stiuple,  Perfect.  Sel/Regu- 
iattng.  Thouaands  in  Buccess- 
ful  operation.  Guaranteed  to 
batch  a  larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  at  less  co«t  than 
an^v  other  Hatcher.  Lov/eat 
priced  flrBt'Claaa  Hatcher 
made.  GEO.  H.  8TA1IL. 
114tolgas.6th8t.,  <{Buie7, 111. 


Root's  Comb  Foundation. 


New 


New 
Process, 

A  Big 
Success. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that,  having  secured  control  of 
the  new  Weed  process  of  manu- 
facturing foundation  for  the  TJ. 
S..  we  are  prepared  to  furnish 
Foundation  by  the  New  Process, 
fi  )r  1896.  Sam  pies  wil  1  be  mailed 
free  on  application,  and  will 
speak  for  themselves. 

Our  Sanded  and  Polished 

Sections,  well,  they  will  speak 
for  themselves  also. 


Our  1896  Catalog 

is  now  ready.  Send  in  your 
name  at  once  for  catalog,  sam- 
ples of  the  new  foundation,  and 
those  superb  sections,  and  while 
you  are  about  it  ;tsk  for  late  copy 
I  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 

56  5th  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Pa^l,  Minn. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ROOT'S  GOODS  at 

ROOT'S  PRICES 
-^^_FOR  THE  WEST. 

Order  of  us  and  save  freight.  Goods  at  wholesale 
and  retail.  A  full  line  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Foundation,  Extractors,  and  every  thing  else 
of  the  latest  and  best. 

JOSEPH  NVSEWANDER,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

PURE  HONEY 

At  .5'2  and  7c  per  pound,  in  cans  and  kegs. 

SUPPLIES 

at  bottom  prices.    Wax  Wanted. 

I.  J.    STRINGHAM,    NEW  YORK. 
105  Park  Place. 

T£KE   NOTICE! 

DEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
"  for  prices  on  One-Piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
Hives,  Shipping-Crates.  Frames.  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO., 
Stfdb  New  London.  Wis, 
Please  mention  Glranings.  21-8db 

Read  what  J.  1.  Parent,  of 
'Charlton,  N.  Y.,  says  — "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Combined 
Machines  last  winter  50  chaff 
hives  with  7-inch  cap,  100  honey- 
racks,  500  broad  frames,  3,000 
lioney-boxes,  and  a  great  deal  of 
other  work.  This  winter  we 
have  doubled  the  amount  of  bee- 
^  hives,  etc.,  to  make,  and  we  ex 
^?pect  to  do  it  all  with  this  saw. 
*'/"It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  free.  Address  W.  F.  & 
JOHN  BARNES,  545  Ruby  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot.- 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to 

The  a.  I. Root  Co. 
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The  Solid  Meat 


Is  wliat  you  want  iti  a  bee-journal,  just  the  same  as 
in  other  thing's.  You  don't  care  lor  extra  pages 
and  issues  if  they  are  to  be  filled  with  side  issues 
and  a  lot  of  "stuff."  that  must  be  looked  over  to 
see  if  there  is  any  "solid  meat."  If  you  want  a 
journal  that  is  "solid  meat,"  that  is  practical  from  beginning  to  end,  that  devotes  itself  unceasingly  to 
the  one  thing  of  making  bee-keeping  a  more  safe,  pleasant,  and  profitable  piu'suit,  then  subscribe  for  the 
Beekeepers' Rroirw  iit$\.(M  a  yeav.  Mr.  H.  D.  Cutting,  ex  President  of  tlie  North  Ameiicaa  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  says:  "I  take  most  of  the  bee-journals,  and  glance  through  them  to  see  wluit  there  is  in  tiiem, 
and  occasionally  find  an  article  that  [  read;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  Revinc,  I  read  t'lat  right  through 
from  beginning  to  end.  It's  solid  meat."  Mr.  Cutting  is  not  the  only  leader  of  the  flecrew  who  talks  in 
this  way;  and  if  you  will  subscribe  for  it  now,  you  will  be  talking  in  the  same  fashion  by  the  end  of  the 
year.    Tlie  Reine'w  and  "Advanced  Bee  Culture"  for  only  $1.35.  j^ 

W.   Z.   HUTCHINSON,   Flint,  Mich. 


Reid's  Choice  Fruits 

Buy  your  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, Vines,  Roses 
and  Ornamental  Shrub.s  at  headquarters.     One- 
half  saved.     All  leading  varieties — new  and  old.' 
Originatf)rs  of  choice  fruits.     Crates  and  Baskets. 
Handsome  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalosue  free. 
REID'S    NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,    OHIO 


FARM  ANNUAL  for  1896. 

"The  Leading  Americuu  Seed   Catalogue." 
A  BOOK  of  184  pafces,  more  complete  than  ever  be- 
fore;—hundreds  of  illustrations,  pictures  painted  from 
nature— It  tells  all  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow,  and  rare  novelties  that  cannot  be  had 
elsewhere.    Price  lOc.  (less  than  cost),  but  mat/c(;  F'rae  to  all  wlio  intend  to  pu rrluisr  Seeds. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &.  CO.,  -  PHILADELPHSA,  PA. 


URPEE'S 


i>iiJl£.u 


250,000  p@aeli  Trees 

150,000    Pear.    100,000    Phini, 

75,000  Cherty,    150.000  Apple, 

Quinee,    Aprioot,    Etc.      100,<»(    ; 

Nut     Trees.      S. 000,000      Smaii 

Fruits,     TOO.OOO      Rosea.    1,000 

car  loads  Ornamental  Trees  and 

Bhrubs. 

Full  supply  of  flower   and   -veere- 

table   seeds,    pluiits,     1>    lbs,    etc. 

Elegant  KS-page  catalogue,  free.  Send 

font  before  buying.      Everything  mail 

size  postpaid.      Larger   by   express    or 

freight    Safe  arrival  and   saitslaetion 

gliaranteed.Dlrect  dealing  saves  money. 

42nd  Year.    1,000  Acres. 

SiO  Greenliouses. 

STORRS  &   HARRISON   CO., 

Box  21  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Wm.  A.  Selser, 


Philadelphia, 


10  Vine  Street. 


"  The  Southland  Queen." 

You  oug-ht  to  know  what  you  are  missing  by  not  i 
reading- llie  So«Y/i(«(i(J  Queen.    Tlie  only  bee-journal  1 
published  in  the  South,  and  the  only  bee-keeping  | 
school  known  is  taught  by  that  wo ri^d  renowned  j 
teacher,  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,  through  its  columns. 
How  to  raise  queens,  bees,  and  honev,  and,  in  fact, 
how  to  make  bee-keepiug  a  success,  is  taught  in 
the  school.  A  single  copy  is  worth  more  to  beginners 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  (f  1.00). 
A  i-team  bee-hive  factory.  Root's  gooCs,  Dadant's 
foundation,  and    all    bee-supplies.     You  all  know 
where  to  arrange  for  your  queens  and  bees  for  '96. 
If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  catalog  that  tells  all 
about  queen-rearing,  and  a  sample  journal.  Address 
»     The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

'  For  Sale. —Engine  and  boiler  (1  H.  P.),  with  buzz 
saw  table  and  saws,  gaug-es,  and  belt,  complete;  a 
good  outtlt  in  perfect  order,  $134. 

M.  S.  Jackson,  63  6th  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Pa., 

In  charge  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  Philadelphia 
Branch,  sells  at  factory  prices,  either  wholesale  or 
retail.  Car-lot  orders  taken  and  shipped  direct  from 
factory.  Orders  booked  now  for  early  shipment  of 
nuclei.  3  or  5  banded  Italian  bees,  $1.00  a  frame; 
and  queens,  tested,  $1.50.  1895  testimonials  from  all 
parts  of  United  States. 

SH\??\HG-C^SES 

We  make  a  specialty  of  these  goods,  and 
defy  competition  in  quality,  workmanship, 
and  prices. 

Write  for  free,  illustrated  catalog  and 
price  list. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Potatoes 


Maule's  Thoroughbred  and  Irish 
Daisy,  Craig  Seedling,  Carman  1  and 
3;  stock  limiied.  For  1896,  have  sold  to  seedsman 
with  other  varieties  over  600  barrels.  Write  at  once 
for  catalog;  25  per  cent  off  on  early  orders.  Bank 
references.     S.  J.  Smith's  Stock  &  Seed  Farm, 

Padelfords.  N.  Y. 


In  responding  to  these  advertisements  mention  this  paper. 
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The  Ontario  B.  K.  A.  gives  a  copy  of  Cana- 
dian Bee  Journal  free  to  each  member.  That's 
the  way  to  do  things. 

The  editor  of  Canadian  Bee  Journal  thinks 
sweet  clover  may  do  damage  by  keeping  the 
bees  breeding  too  late. 

Dry-weather  vine  has  been  mentioned  by 
two  or  three  as  a  great  honey-plant.  What 
other  name  has  it  ?  What's  its  botanical  name? 

My  bees  were  cellared  Nov.  13,  and  cellar- 
door  left  open.  A  week  later,  zero  weather 
closed  the  cellar;  then  it  was  open  Dec.  17 — 25, 
and  no  fire  was  needed  till  Jan.  4. 

Hutchinson  says,  "Many  bee-keepers  are 
beginning  to  realize  that,  for  them,  bee-keeping 
Is  not  what  it  was  once."  "  Beginning  ?  " 
Humph! 

There  were  380  colonies  of  living  bees  on 
exhibition  at  the  great  German  convention  at 
Goerlitz.  I  didn't  see  that  many  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  opens  up  the 
new  year  with  new  head-pieces  for  all  its  de- 
partments, and  a  new  head -piece  for  the  whole 
business.    Looks  right  neat. 

The  Progrenfiive  Bee  keeper  for  January 
comes  to  hand  looking  very  down-hearted- 
blue  as  indigo.  But  it's  only  the  cover;  inside 
it's  chipper  as  you  please,  and  full  of  good 
things. 

Sections  have  been  kept  two  years  without 
granulating,  by  putting  in  a  common  tin  biscuit- 
box  and  gumming  a  strip  of  paper  round  the 
lid  to  exclude  the  air.— J.  T.,ln  British  Bee 
Journal. 

Some  fioon  work  is  being  done  in  the  two 
Bee  Journals^  American  and  Canadian,  by  way 
of  showing  up  men  who  are  of  the  sort  for  bee- 
keepers not  to  send  money  to.  [Gleanings 
is  showing  'em  up  too.— Ed.] 


Specialty  means  happiness.  It  is  the  non- 
specialists  who  say,  "  What's  life  worth  living 
for,  if  you  can't  have  a  little  fun  now  and 
then  ?"  The  specialists  have  their  fun  all  the 
time. — F.  L.  Thompson,  in  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal. 

Mme.  Mod.jeska,  the  once  famous  actress, 
according  to  an  item  in  the  Britisli  Bee  Jour- 
nal, is  now  a  California  farmer  with  760  colo- 
nies of  bees  on  her  ranch  at  the  foot  of  the  San- 
tiago Peak.  What's  Rambler  about?  or  is  he 
keeping  it  all  to  himself.' 

Mrs.  Axtell  is  right,  p.  18,  that  too  many 
bees  won't  do  in  a  small  cellar;  and  she's  also 
right  that  too  few  in  a  large  cellar  won't  do  if 
the  cellar  is  too  cold  ;  but  if  the  temperature  is 
right  I  think  I'd  risk  a  single  colony  in  a  cellar 
measuring  a  mile  each  way. 

Mrs.  Atchley  thinks  I  ought  to  mention 
who  originally  wrote  the  articles  heretofore 
mentioned  as  copied  from  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal in  Soutltland  Queen.  The  series  of  lessons 
first  appeared  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
1894,  signed  Jennie  Atchley. 

The  big-little-hive  discussion  is  smothered 
in  Gleanings,  but  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to 
see  it  break  out  again  any  time.  Chas.  Dadant 
is  now  giving  little  hives  some  heavy  blows  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal.  [It  had  better  not 
open  up  right  away,  or  I  fear  I'll  get  my  ears 
warmed. — Ed.J 

Referring  to  my  statement  that  Dzierzon 
tolerates  frames  with  end-bars,  only  since  the 
advent  of  the  extractor,  T.  Greiner  writes  : 
"  Are  you  aware  that  Dzierzon  does  not  tolerate 
the  frame  in  the  brood-chamber  up  to  this  day?" 
There,  you  see  how  it  is.  When  I  think  I  do 
happen  to  know  something,  some  one  knocks  it 
all  over. 

A.  I.  Root  seems  kind  0'  crazy  over  zwieback. 
We  don't  have  whole-wheat  bread  at  our  house, 
but  we're  very  fond  of  zwieback  made  of  com- 
mon bread.  I  wonder  why  zwieback  of  whole- 
wheat bread  can't  be  made  wholesale  by  the 
bakers.  I'd  like  to  send  for  a  barrel  of  it.  The 
common  kind  used  to  be  sold  in  Chicago.  They 
made  it  of  stale  or  left-over  bread. 
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FoK  FEEDING,  H.  R.  Boardman  says  in  Re- 
mew,  "Sugar  and  water  in  about  equal  parts 
thoroughly  dissolved  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Don't  imagine  that  you  can  help  the  bees  in 
their  work  of  ripening  the  feed  at  any  time  by 
making  it  thicker.  You'll  only  hinder." 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  he's  right.  [I  don't  won- 
der, but  feel  pretty  "sartin  "  he's  right.— Ed.J 

"  DRiviN(i  "  CUTS  QUITE  A  FIGURE  In  the  bee- 
talk  and  bee-shows  of  England..!  doubt  whetk- 
er  some  of  our  younger  bee-keepers  know  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  Queer  that  so  many 
skeps  remain  in  England.  The  editor  of  the 
British  Bee  Journal  speaks  of  having  taken 
part  in  "  many  hundreds  of  drivings."  I  don't 
believe  he  can  be  matched  with  another  such 
editor  on  this  side. 

That  new  theory,  that  "uniformity  of  tem- 
perature is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  bees  being 
put  out  in  the  spring  in  a  weak  and  debilitated 
condition,"  conflicts  somewhat  with  a  state- 
ment of  Doolittle  in  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
that  "evenness  of  temperature,  and  keeping  it 
at  about  the  desired  point,  is  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  successful  wintering  in  cellars." 
[But  you  don't  say  what  you  think  about  it. — 
Ed.] 

Skylark,  p.  8,  goes  for  me  for  copying  S.  S. 
Butler's  plan  of  using  old  cans.  Bless  you, 
Skylark,  I  don't  indorse  what  I  clip,  any  more 
than  Gleanings  does  in  first  publishing.  Go 
for  Gleanings!  Say,  Skylark,  I've  got  some- 
thing for  you.  'Taint  straws  or  stovewood 
either.  But  come  around  when  the  weather  is 
warmer.  Stones  are  all  frozen  down  now.  [I 
am  glad  they  are  frozen  down,  for  I  expect  to 
take  the  train  for  Marengo  to-night. — Ed.] 

An  egg,  when  first  laid,  stands  oq,  end  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  the  cell.  In  a  few  min- 
utes a  nurse-bee  lays  it  on  its  side.  "  On  the 
second  day  we  find  the  bees  have  shifted  its  po- 
sition to  an  angle  of  about  3.5  degrees;  on  the 
third  it  is  moved  again  to  a  horizontal  position, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  it  hatches  out."— iT.  W. 
Brice,  in  British  Bee  Journal.  That  differs 
from  the  performance  I've  seen  given  hereto- 
fore by  British  authority.  How  is  it  with  our 
American  bees,  Bro.  R.  L.? 

A  FRIEND  calls  my  attention  to  the  7th  edi- 
torial on  page  '.I53,  and  seems  to  think  something 
is  wrong  with  the  word '"  apiarian."  I'm  not 
authority  as  a  "linguarian."  but  I  think  "api- 
arist" would  do  fully  as  well.  fLangstroth(and 
who  used  the  king's  English  more  fluently  and 
exactly  than  he?)  invariably  used  the  term 
"  apiarian."  But  the  new  Standard  Dictionary 
says  " apiarian "  is  improperly  used  for  "api- 
arist." The  same  book  uses  "apiary"  as  an 
adjective,  and  says  Dr.  Miller  has  charge  of 
the  "apiary  terms."— Ed.] 

Experiments  reported  in  Review,  by  R.  L. 
Taylor,  show  that  145°  of  heat  melts  honey, 


and  that  at  165°  there  is  some  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  honey;  above  165°  rapid  deterio- 
ration ;  the  greater  the  heat,  the  more  rapid  the 
deterioration.  Better  hold  145°  as  the  highest 
limit.  [We  have  generally  cautioned  bee- 
keepers not  to  heat  their  candied  honey  over 
180°,  because  some  of  the  finest  clover  honey 
we  ever  had  was  that  which  had  first  been 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  180  degrees  and  no 
higher.  If  the  honey  is  then  sealed  in  glass  it 
will  remain  liquid  for  a  long  time.  Ours  kept 
clear  for  two  years.  Mr.  Taylor's  experiment 
was  with  honey  in  the  comb  or  unfinished  sec- 
tions from  the  season  of  1894.  This  honey  was 
raised  to  the  various  temperatures  you  men- 
tion, and  samples  at  each  temperature  were 
taken  for  further  comparison.  Mr.  T.  says 
that  raised  to  145°  and  no  higher  was  the  best, 
and  that  the  others  were  inferior,  both  in  color 
and  flavor.  I  am  not  surprised,  because  wax 
melts  at  145;  and  when  the  temperature  was 
raised  to  a  higher  point,  some  of  its  own  flavor 
and  color  would  be  incorporated  into  the  honey. 
I  know  this  would  be  true,  because  extracted 
honey  from  chunk  honey  rendered  in  a  solar 
wax-extractor  is  always  darker  and  poorer  in 
flavor  than  the  same  honey  squeezed  or  extract- 
ed from  the  comb.  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  take 
honey  free  from  the  comb.  If  this  had  been 
heated  to  the  various  temperatures  I  think  180° 
of  heat  would  not  have  shown  a  deterioration. 
Boiling,  I  know,  does  affect  its  flavor.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  he  will  try  the  experiment  over 
again.— Ed  ] 


CCST   OF   STAKTING    IN    BEE   KEEPIISG    IN    CALI- 
FORNIA. 

If  I  differ   with    any   of 
your    correspondents,   Mr. 
Editor,  1  give  you  fair  no- 
tice ihat  tJiey  must   give 
up,  for  I  can't.    A  skylark 
never  surrenders.    If  he  is 
overpowered  and  defeated, 
he    blows    himself    up.    I 
su(>pose    it    will    come  to 
this  at  last. 
T.  H.  B.,  of  Mercuse,  Cal.,  a>ks  Dr.  Miller,  in 
American  Bee  Journal,  whAt  it  would  cost  him 
to  Stan  in   bee-keeping  with,  say,  10  colonies, 
requesting  him  to  itemize  the  articles.    Dr.  M. 
immediately  sent  him  a  bill  of  nearly  a  hundred 
dollars.    The  idea  of  his  sending  clear  to  Illi- 
nois, and  Skylark  right  beside  him — or  nearly 
so!    T.  H.  B.,  it  is  just  good   for  you.    I  wish 
he  had  charged  you  two  hundred  dollars.  Now, 
you    might  have   known   that  Dr.   M.  '''don''t 
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know"  auy  thing  about  prices  in  California,  bees.    No  one    has   ever   seen  bees  act  in  so 

I  will,   in   pity   for    you,   revise  the   "doctor's  generous  a   manner,  and   no  one  will   believe 

bill."  what  his  own  eyes  refute  every  day.    The  fact 

1  g-ood  bee-paper        -       -       -       -       $100  is,  they  will  "  fight  to  the  finish,"  even  if  there 

1  text  book,       ------       135  j^j,g  a^  hundred  colonies   within  reach  of  that 

1  Clark  smoker,       -----  eo  piece  of  comb.     How  does  he  linowthis?    By 

10  colonies  of  bees,  which  you  can  buy  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bees!     Hear  him ! 

in  old  rickety  hives  for  50  cts.,        -         5  00  itn    ..         •  ..u      i-         ..  i,  ..i.       u 

10  movable-frame  hives  in  flat,       -         10  00  "Returning  on   the  line  to  where  the   bees 

30supersinflat.  and  separators,       -        3  50  were  first  worked  in   the  woods   (and  a  filled 
3000  sections,        -        -        -        -        .           10  50  u  u    j  u  i    r^  ..     i  *i.     i-  i  ■ 

30  lbs.  surplus  foundation,        -      -       15  00  comb  had  been  left  to  keep  the  line  working  in 

:  case  the  bees  failed  to  come  to  the  comb  further 

.r.      ,        .  ,  o  a ,         $      o  .   J  made  an  examination  of  the  bees,  and 

By  the  time  you  make  up  your  hives  and  ,        ,   ^u  ^^     e  ■  j    u  u-  v. 

.\  ^,  r,       .,,  .      X  ^  found  them  all  of  one  size  and  shape,  which 

paint  them  your  outfit  will  cost  you  about  ?.50.  u     u       i         i  ^         t  u        i 

iL  ,  ■'  ,,.;,  ,  ^  ,.,.       .  everyone  who  has  knowledge  of  bees  knows 

Buy   the    common     hybrid    bee  of  California.  ,,     ,  .^  tu      u  i  ^  *     i-u  i 

_,  ■  .      ^     ,  ,,     r  ,  ,      .  that  It  proves  they  belonged  to  the  same  col- 

They  can    beat  the  world  of  bees  gathering  ,, 

honey.    If  there  is  any  thing  within   t^n   miles        ou    j         *  r»   •   v,     t  »     ^u        a    t\        ■    i 

-  ^.        ,,  .,,  ,         .^       J.    .     ,,         ,        ^         Shades  of  Quinby,  Langstroth,  and  Darwin! 

of  them  they  wil  have  It  or  die  in  the  attempt,  t^.,  ..  -j       c  i  u 

_,,,      ^•'^,  jr.,,  *  Did  any  one,  outside  of  an   asylum,  ever  hear 

Talk  of  your  three  and   five  banders;  of  your  ^,      ,.,        c  ..u   ,..->    -nt        t      -u  *       -if-     ^ 

,     ,,  ,       ,  T     ,.  „  .         ,      ,      .  the   like  of  that?    Now,  I  will  furnish   friend 

leather-colored  Italians;  of  your  bees  for  busi-  ..•,..  •  i        <-  i  ,  ^ 

„       ,       ,,  ,       •  .  ,    .,  Andre  with  a  microscope,  spy-glass,  telescope, 

ness.    Nearly  all  are  only  names  to  catch  the  ,    ^  .    ,  ■,         on  f     +  <.„   „  i;   „  .,„a 

.  ,     ,  V      ...,.,        i.  hatchet,  square,  and  an  80  foot  tape-line,  and 

fancy  of  the    unwary.     Look    at  the  piles  of  ,  ,  .       ,  .  .  .  », „  • 

^  .  ,       ,  ,       J  T     ,.        .,  ,  turn  him  loose  in  any  apiary  where  there  is 

monev  made  on     leather-colored  Italians     by        ,  ,  ,  a  a  r    uj^   f^  a.u^„r 

^,  ,       ,  ,  ,  ^      •'  only  one  race  of  bees,  and  defy  him   to  show 

a  notod  bee-keeper  whose  star  has  gone  down  ^,  .  ..,,      ■,.„  ,•     „;^„ 

s,     ^     c     J    ..       .   J   ,  ;.  ,,  there  is  any   perceptible  difference  in  size  or 

in  a  flood  of  adulterated  honey,  and  it  was  all      .  *  ..u    *  n  i       k^^o 

,        ,         .       ,  ,      r,,,  ,  •  shape  of  the  full-grown  worker  bees. 

a  humbug  in   the  end.    They  were  no   better 

than  other  bees.     Don't  be  caught  with  flaring  marketing    California  hoatfy:    practicat, 

advertisements,  "bees  for  business,"  and  "tons  and  iMPRArricAL  schemes. 

of  honey."  and  other  catch-penny   terms.    If        W.  D.  French,  of  Foster,  Cal..  has  given  us 

you  do  you  will  come  to  grief.    You  can  find,  in  some  wild  suggestions,  on  page  728,  American 

the  hills  and  woods  of  California,  bees  that  can  Bee  Joxirnal,  in  regard  to  marketing  our  honey. 

challenge  the  world   as   honey-gatherers.    No  It  is  true  that  the  dealers   combine   and  seta 

man  has  bred  any  trait  into  them  or  out  of  price  to  be  paid  for  each  kind  and  class  of  hon- 

them.    They  stand   to-day— a  cross  of  Italians  ey.    It  is  likewise  true  that  this  price  declines 

and    blacks  — just    as    vigorous,    industrious,  daily  until  it  gets  down  to  the  shadow  of  little 

healthy,  and  well  marked,  showing  their  Ital-  or  nothing.    If  we  ship  to  San  Francisco,  say 

ian  parentage,  as  they  did  .30  years  ago.    Sec-  extracted,  the  merchants  may  sell  at  6  cents, 

tions  here  will  cost  you  at  least  $3.50  per  1000  and,  after  weeks  of  waiting,   report  at  4,  or 

instead  of  ?3.66  as  Dr.  M.  puts  them.    I  told  down  as  low  as  3>^  cents.    Then  there  is  freight, 

you /(e  didn't  know  any  thing.  wharfage,    drayage,    and    commission,   which 

BEES  NOT  "generous"  ROBBERS.  generally  amouut  to  about  1  cent  per  pound. 

All  the  great  lights  in  bee-keeping  are  away  Take  off  the  cost  of  cases  and  cans,  and   the 

behind  the  age.     Skylark,  Quinby,  Langstroth,  producer  gets  1%  cents  net  for  his  honey.    But, 

Roots,  Newman,  Doolittle,  Dadants,  and  a  host  listen  hard  to  Mr.  French's  scheme: 
of  others — even  Dr.  Miller,  who  always  "don't        "  Now,  how  are  we  to  solve  this  problem  by 

know."  are  in   the  darkest    shades  of  night,  securing  to  the  producing  class  an  adequate 

The  moment  the  little  ducklings  are  out  of  the  amount  for  their  product?    It  has  occurred  to 

shell   they  begin  to  quack,  quack,  quack,  and  me  that  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Union  could 

order  their  mother  around   as  if  she  were  the  step  in  and  show  its  hand.    To  illustrate: 
servant-girl.    The    moment   the  tenderfoot  in        "Suppose  that  in  each  locality  a  number  of 

bee-keeping  gets  two  colonics,  or  captures  one  the  Union  members  were  stationed  to  receive 

in  the  woods,  he  must  quack,  quack,  quack,  all  honey  at  a  price  established  by  said  Union, 

and  teach  the  "old  stagers  "  some  new  trait  or  and  paid  for  when  sold,  except  in  cases  where 

trick  of  the  bees  which  they  never  heard  of  people  must  have  ready  cash,  and  where   it 

before.  became  necessary  in  such  cases,  the  same  to  be 

Mr.  J.  H.  Andre,  on  page  (597,  Ameriam  Bee  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  Union." 
Journal,  makes  the  astounding  assertion  that.  Does  Mr.  French  believe  that  the  Bee  keep- 
where  bees  from  two  dift'erent  colonies  are  rob-  ers'  Union  is  either  able  or  willing  to  enter  into 
bing  the  same  piece  of  comb,  say  it  is  thrown  such  a  commercial  enterprise?  It  would  have 
out  to  them,  one  party  will  retire,  and  leave  the  to  establish  depots  or  warehouses  at  San  Diego, 
other  in  possession  of  the  prize.  This  is  so  new  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Louis  Obispo, 
that  it  is  really  startling,  and  calculated  to  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco.  It  would  take 
alarm  the  whole  fraternity,  from  the  fact  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  keep  money 
that  it  indicates  a  total  change  in  the  nature  of  at  all  these  places  to  pay  those  who  must  have 
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money.  They  would — nine  out  of  ten — all  feel 
that  they  must  have  the  money  for  their  crop. 
The  Union  would  have  to  handle  that  honey 
pretty  lively,  too,  to  keep  up  their  supply  of 
funds. 

Here  is  a  plan  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  taken  from 
the  Rural  Calif  ornian,  which  is  the  only  one 
that  I  believe  will  ever  ripen  into  a  honey  ex- 
change in  the  East: 

"A  third  plan  promises  the  least  friction  and 
greatest  assurance  of  success,  which,  if  success- 
ful, will  soon  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
last  mentioned,  as  it  will  prove  to  the  doubtful 
that  co-operation  is  feasible  and  has  practical 
merit.  This  plan  is  suggested  by  the  experi- 
ence of  some  bee-keepers,  notably  H.  E.  Wilder, 
of  Riverside,  who,  two  years  ago,  took  his  large 
honey  crop  east  and  disposed  of  it  at  a  good 
figure.  The  plan  is  to  send  some  man  like  Mr. 
Wilder,  in  whom  the  bee-keepers  have  confi- 
dence, east  with  a  carload  of  honey,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  carloads  as  he  gives  orders.  If 
desired,  this  person  could  give  bonds  equal  to 
one  or  two  carloads  of  honey,  and  he  would 
remit  as  rapidly  as  sales  were  made.  Only 
those  who  had  confidence  in  this  scheme  need 
join  the  enterprise;  and  if  the  success  which  is 
hoped  attends  the  scheme,  others  would  join 
another  year;  and  as  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess we  might  well  hope  and  expect  that  this 
plan  would  soon  ripen  into  a  honey  exchange 
which  would  sweep  into  its  embrace  all,  or  sub- 
stantially all,  the  apiaries  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. It  seems  that  this  plan  has  much  to  rec- 
ommend it,  and  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  plan  may  be  tried  this  season.  There 
is  no  better  place  for  it  to  materialize  than  in 
San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  and  Los  Angeles 
Counties,  as  in  no  section  of  the  world  are  there 
more  enterprising,  intelligent  apiarists.  In  the 
hands  of  honest,  pushing,  wide-awake  men, 
such  a  scheme  may  do  much  to  bring  immedi- 
ate benefit,  and  be  more  fruitful  of  good  in 
opening  the  door  to  the  grand  scheme  of  co-op- 
eration that  shall  reach,  with  blessing,  to  all 
the  honey-producers  of  Southern  California." 

This  plan  is  feasible,  and  promises  success. 
Besides,  it  was  originated  by  the  greatest  mind 
in  the  United  States— interested  in  bee  keeping 
—except  my  own.  The  only  thing  that  grieves 
me  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  take  charge 
of  the  business  before  1897,  and  they  (the  bee- 
keepers) will  be  compelled  to  put  up  with  a  less 
capable  man  till  I  can  get  ready  to  accept  the 
situation. 

[See  Prof.  Cook's  article  in  previous  issue.— 
Ed.] 

If  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  Oleanings,  make  known 
the  request  on  a  postal,  with  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses, and  we  will,  with  pleasure,  send  them. 


EUROPEAN  AND  OTHEB  MATTERS. 


AN  EXPEDITIOUS  WAY  OF  USING  THE   BEE- 
ESCAPE. 


By  Charles  Norman. 

A  Mr.  Sallemand  {Revue)  discovered  quite 
an  expeditious  way  of  using  the  bee-escape 
preparatory  to  extracting.  "  The  idea  occurred 
to  me  not  to  leave  the  escape  in  the  hive.  I 
lifted  the  case  rapidly,  set  it  on  the  escape- 
board,  closed  the  hive  quickly,  and  carried  the 
case  away  about  thirty  meters  (40  yards)  from 
the  apiary,  under  the  shade  of  a  small  arbor. 
I  put  a  few  blocks  under  the  case  to  have  the 
lower  side  of  the  board  free,  and  then  turned  to 
some  other  business.  After  about  an  hour  I  re- 
turned, and  not  a  bee  was  to  be  found  in  the 
case."  In  other  instances  the  result  was  al- 
ways the  same.  Well,  this  is  splendid,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  But  how  is  it  when  you  don't  want  to 
empty  a  whole  case  or  story  of  its  bees,  if  it  has 
the  single  frames,  rather,  that  come  in  ques- 
tion? As  I  was  not  at  home  last  May  and 
June,  when  extracting  had  to  be  done  at  my 
place,  I  told  my  oldest  son,  Hugo,  to  try  the 
thing — to  procure  an  empty  hive  with  a  con- 
ical bee-escape  (a  ?a  Boardman,  made  of  wire 
netting);  to  fill  it  with  the  bee-covered  honey- 
frames,  regardless  of  the  colonies  which  he 
would  take  them  from,  being  careful  lest  they 
quarrel  (which,  however,  I  did  not  expect  in 
the  least);  and,  finally,  to  carry  the  hive  off  to 
some  distance  under  the  shade  of  an  orange- 
tree.  The  youngster,  who  has  notions  of  his 
own,  only  partially  obeyed  orders  and  tried  to 
improve  on  what  "  the  old  man  "  had  told  him. 
My  hives,  fronting  the  outside,  stand  below  a 
pretty  long  and  wide  palmetto  roof;  in  fact, 
you  may  call  the  whole  a  bee-house,  except 
that  the  four  sides  are  open.  By  the  way,  this 
is  not  only  a  good  deal  cooler  than  having  them 
in  the  shade  of  our  trees  (quite  a  consideration 
in  the  South),  but  you  can  work  with  your  bees 
when  it  rains.  When  my  son  put  the  frames 
in  the  empty  hive  the  latter  was  near  at  hand, 
just  in  the  passageway  between  the  hive-rows, 
and  here  he  Ipt  it  stand,  saving  himself  the 
trouble  of  carrying  it  away.  He  closed  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive,  leaving  just  an  opening  in 
its  middle,  and  here  ho  set  a  little  box  on 
which  he  had  attached  the  escape.  Then  he 
placed  the  cover  on  top  of  the  hive;  but  before 
closing  it  tight  he  gave  the  bees  some  smoke 
"to  make  it  disagreeable  for  them  in  there." 
Well,  the  thing  worked  like  a'  charm,  and  it 
took  much  less  than  an  hour  to  have  the  hive 
empty  of  bees,  and  the  frames  ready  for  the  ex- 
tractor. 
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SQUARE    FRAMES,   AND    WHY. 

Regarding  the  dimensions  and  size  of  frames 
I  indorse  every  word  Mr.  Boardnian  has  said, 
whose  frames  are  13.\13  inches  inside.  Shielded 
by  Boardman  I  dare  speak  out  andlet"Doo- 
little  and  the  giants"  come  on,  without  much 
fear.  But  there  Is  one  reason  of  which  Mr. 
Boardman,  who  uses  upper  stories,  could  not 
have  thought,  but  which  has  influenced  me, 
and  it  is  the  following.  I,  like  some  others, 
Mr.  Poppleton  among  them,  am  in  favor  of  the 
Long-idea  hive.  I  raise  only  extracted  honey, 
and  find  said  hive  very  handy  for  this  purpose 
at  all  events!  But  how,  if  I  felt  like  raising 
honey  in  one-pound  sections  (what  would  have 
to  be  done  in  wide  frames  back  of  the  brood- 
nest)  ?  It  being  granted  that  the  4J^x4J^  section 
is  the  standard,  of  what  size  must  a  wide  frame 
be  to  hold  them  and  at  the  same  time  be 
neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy?  It  must 
measure  13x13,  or,  perhaps,  better,  12%xl2% 
inches  inside  to  contain  three  rows  of  three  sec- 
tions each,  or  nine  sections  all  together.  If  the 
bee-keeper,  though,  does  not  mind  handling  a 
heavy  frame,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  does 
not  care  to  have  a  square  frame,  frames  that 
measure  12Kxl7'.s  inches  inside,  containing 
twelve  1-pound  sections,  have  some  advantages. 

All,  or,  say,  most  readers  of  Gleanings  know 
what  the  so-called  Wells  system  consists  in; 
namely,  having  one  common  honey  storeroom 
for  two  separate  colonies,  so  that,  like  true 
brethren  (sisters,  rather),  or  cooperators,  or 
Bellamy  socialists,  they  throw  their  earnings 
together.  There  are  not  a  few  bee-keepers  in 
England,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  who 
are  well  pleased  with  this  kind  of  combination. 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  (I  beg  your  pardon,  dear 
reader)  a  sign  of  the  narrowness  of  the  human 
mind,  that,  till  just  lately,  none  of  these  bee- 
keepers ever  thought  of  extending  the  principle 
which  underlies  the  Wells  system,  and  to  ask 
how  it  would  do  to  have  more  than  two  colo- 
nies, yes,  to  have  a  whole  apiary  work  to- 
gether? Well,  according  to  L'AvicuUeur,  a 
Catholic  priest  in  France,  Pere  Julien,  has  con- 
ceived the  idea  at  last,  and,  what  is  more,  has 
put  it  into  practice  and  successful  operation. 
The  number  of  his  hives  and  the  construction 
of  the  whole  is  not  given.  The  idea  is  not  pat- 
ented and  so  any  of  your  readers  are  free  to 
experiment  "  along  this  line  "  as  Mr.  Doolittle 
used  to  say.  Old!  for  on  page  899  of  Glean- 
ings, I.  to  my  utmost  astonishment,  noticed 
that  Mr.  Doolittle  speaks  of  experimenting  "  in 
the  direction  of,"  etc.  Has  he  become  tired  of 
his  favorite  expression?  or  does  he  "put  on 
style"  (it  is  against  good  style,  you  know,  to 
unnecessarily  repeat  the  same  word  or  expres- 
sion). 

liEE-STINOS   AND   RHEUMATISM. 

A  French  bee-keeper,  Mr.  Huillon.  was  suf- 
"fering  from  muscular  rheumatism,  which  trav- 


eled from  one  part  of  a  leg  to  another,  and, 
after  having  stayed  there  for  some  time,  took  a 
notion  to  pay  a  little  friendly  visit  to  the  other 
leg,  so  that  the  poor  gentleman  had  to  go  lame, 
now  on  this,  now  on  that  leg.  In  vain  he  tried 
many  remedies  till  at  last  he  thought  of  "our 
pets"  one  day.  He  repaired  to  his  apiary,  took 
a  bee  by  the  wings  and  held  it  against  the 
place  where  he  suffered.  The  "pet"  worked 
conscientiously,  and  he  allowed  it  sufficient 
time  to  liberate  itself  of  whatever  "  poison  "  it 
possessed.  He  then  set  two  more  bees  at  the 
same  work.  Soon  an  intense  heat  spread  on 
and  about  the  affected  part,  but  all  pain  was 
gone.  He  triumphed.  The  following  morning, 
however,  when  he  awoke  he  noticed  that  Sir 
Rheumatism  had  been  mean  enough  to  take 
possession  of  another  part  of  the  leg.  Quickly 
he  directed  his  going-lame-on-oue-leg  steps  to 
the  apiary,  and  again  called  for  the  help  of 
three  "  peis."  Result,  the  same  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  For  three  more  days  he  pursued 
the  enemy  in  like  manner,  when  he  was  entire- 
ly delivered  from  it. 

The  Revue  says,  "The  highest  altitude  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  where  an  apiary  is  located 
in  Europe  is  at  Saas-fee  (Valais);  altitude,  1800 
meters,  or  about  2000  feet;  owner,  Benjamin 
Imseng  ;  last  crop,  300  kilograms  (about  600 
lbs.)  of  honey  from  20  colonies. 

THE   BEEF  DIET   TREATMENT. 

The  Salisbury  treatment,  which  you  have 
been  recommending  in  Gleanings  of  late,  is  it 
not,  however  effective,  somewhat  onesided  ? 
It  seems  to  be  all  right  for  "  meat-eaters,"  in  the 
widest  sen^i  of  the  word;  but  when  one  is  ad- 
verse to  eating  the  flesh  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, will  not  fish  do  ?  And  when  one,  like  so 
many,  is  opposed  to  eating  flesh  of  any  kind, 
will  not  eggs  answer?  On  page  905  you  mere- 
ly say,  '■' I  presume  that  they  would  not  ans- 
swer  for  a  steady  diet."  Or  would  not  milk  be 
all  right,  especially  when  prepared  according 
to  Dr.  Alice  Stockham's  prescription  (Glean- 
ings, 1893,  page  481),  when  it  does  not  curdle  or 
coagulate,  and  is  conveyed  directly  to  the 
blood,  and  can  be  drank  by  very  weak  persons, 
with  impunity?  Moreover,  if  one  is  a  xtrict 
vegetarian,  and  shuns  eating  or  drinking  any 
thing  that  comes  from  an  animal,  is  science  not 
advanced  enough  to  show  up  some  vegetable 
product  that  will  do  as  wel'  as  lean  beef?  Mr. 
A.  I.  R.  has  lately  told  us  of  his  visit  at  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  where  they  live  on  a 
strictly  vegetarian  diet,  and  of  their  prepared 
health-foods.  Should  not  the  doctors  there  be 
able  to  point  out  a  food,  or  combination  of 
foods,  which  as  to  chemical  composition  as  well 
as  to  digestibility  are  equal  to  lean  beef  ?  In 
respect  to  drinking  hot  water,  is  it  not  a  little 
one-sided  too,  not  to  allow  an  admixture  of  any 
kind?  Would  it  not  answer  to  render  the 
liquid  more  palatable  by  the  addition  of  fennel, 
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anise,  or  some  other  innocent  herb  ?  also  of  some 
honey,  as  even  your  Battle  Creek  doctors  admit 
that  the  same  can  be  used  with  impunity  where 
sugar  would  be  almost  fatal  (Gleanings.  Nov. 
1,  page  8•^^y? 

BICYCLE-RIDING— DANGER   OF. 

You,  as  well  as  A.  I.  E.,  have  been,  and,  no 
doubt,  still  are,  very  enthusiastic  concerning 
bicycle-riding.  There  are — it  is  a  fact— many 
persons  who  go  through  thick  and  thin  with 
Gleanings,  especially  when  Mr.  A.  I.  takes 
the  lead  and  runs  ahead  of  the  crowd  or  crew 
with  his  juvenile  liveliness  and  cheerfulness, 
and  you  have  certainly  influenced  not  a  few 
"  along  the  bicycle  line."  Since  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  you  ever  cautioned  the  people  against 
the  dangers  of  bicycle-riding,  I  clip  the  follow- 
ing for  Gleanings: 

TAKE   IT   EASY. 

"  A  French  doctor's  conclusion  is,  that  no  one 
should  ride  a  bicycle  who  has  a  tendency  to 
excessive  tension  of  the  arterial  system,  for  this 
tendency  is  a  great  cause  of  heart  disease. 
Therefore,  no  one  should  take  up  the  use  of  the 
wheel  without  the  express  authorization  of  a 
physician;  and  the  doctor  should  make  an  ex- 
amination, not  only  before  the  patient  begins 
the  use  of  the  wheel,  but  after  he  has  ridden  it 
for  a  time.  Moreover,  the  amateur  should 
never  ride  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  If  one's 
riding  is  regular  and  daily,  one  may  go  faster 
and  further  with  safety;  but  if  riding  is  inter- 
rupted, even  for  a  few  days,  one  must  take  it 
up  again  with  caution  and  deliberation.  The 
temptation  to  eo  fast  should  be  steadily  resist- 
ed." 

Would  it  not  be  a  strange  coincidence  if  you, 
Mr.  E.  R.,  had  caused,  or,  at  any  rate,  promot- 
ed, that  bad  state  of  health  in  which  you  have 
been  for  some  time,  by  overdoing  bicycle-riding? 
And  last,  but  not  least.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  a 
well-known  English  physician,  of  London,  has 
very  decidedly  and  sharply  spoken  out  again«t 
the  bicycle- riding  of  women  and  girls.  He 
says:  "  Bicycle-riding  is  too  rapid  a  motion  for 
the  bodily  constitution  of  women,  and  leads  to 
abnormal  appetites  and  desires."  He  firmly 
asserts  that  for  this  very  rea.^on  moral  corrup- 
tion is  on  the  increase.  He  also  maintains  that 
bicycle-riding  promotes  abdominal  diseases  of 
women,  and  thereby  badly  att'ects  the  health  of 
the  coming  generations. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

[There  are  no  substitutes  for  beef  in  the  veg- 
etable kingdom.  Fish  will  answer  after  the 
patient  has  been  on  the  treatment  for  a  while. 
Much  depends  on  how  "far  gone"  the  subject 
is  in  the  first  place.  Eggs,  soft  boiled,  are  al- 
lowed in  some  cases. 

As  to  bicycle-riding,  of  course  it  can  be  car- 
ried to  excess.  Did  I  do  it?  No.  I  don't  think 
I  did.  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life  after  those 
long  runs  of  a  year  ago.  I  was  strong  and 
well,  and  much  improved;  but  late  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  my  old  "la  grippe"  came  back, 


and  then  quickly  followed  all  my  other  old 
ailments  until  I  got  clear  down.  I  went  on  to 
the  vegetarian  diet,  and  grew  gradually  worse; 
and  then,  and  only  then.  I  followed  the  advice 
of  my  wife — something  I  ought  to  have  done 
before — and  took  the  Salisbury  beef  diet  treat- 
ment, and  to-day  I  am  almost  a  well  man,  and 
stronger  and  better  than  I  have  been  for  years. 
Yes,  I  know  there  are  a  few  physicians  who 
claim  that  the  use  of  the  bicycle  is  injurious  ta 
women:  and  while  it  may  prove  to  be  so  in  a 
few  cases,  I  know  there  are  many  other  physi- 
cians who  think  differently.  I  never  knew  of 
a  case  where  it  did  any  harm,  and  I  have 
known  many  who  received  a  positive  benefit. — 
Ed.] 


EXPLANATION. 


HAS  THE   NORTH   AMERICAN    BEEN   A        SORT   OF 
DEESTRIC  school"  FOR  BEGINNERS? 


By  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke. 


On  page  84.5  of  Gleanings,  Dr.  Miller  ex- 
presses a  wish  to  have  me  explain  what  I  meant 
by  saying  that  the  North  American  has  always 
been  "  a  primary  class  of  bee-keepers."  Beg- 
ging the  doctor's  pardon,  that  was  not  what  I 
said,  exactly.  It  was,  that  the  association  "  has 
been  for  the  most  part  a  mere  school  for  begin- 
ners, and  there  has  always  been  a  strongly 
marked  dislike  of  thoughtful  papers  and  really 
able  discussions."  Again,  "  Instead  of  a  select 
gathering  of  advanced  bee  keepers,  who  could 
discuss  vexed  and  knotty  questions  in  apicul- 
ture, we  have  held  a  sort  of 'deestric  school' 
for  those  who  would  show  plainly  that  they 
had  never  read  a  book  on  bee-keeping  in  their 
lives,  and  know  nothing  in  regard  to  disputed 
points  in  the  higher  realms  of  apiculture."  I 
think  these  quotations  make  my  meaning  suffi- 
ciently plain.  My  idea  was  and  is,  that  at  a 
representative  bee-keepers'  meeting  we  have  a 
right  to  look  for  what  we  don't  get  in  manuals 
of  bee  culture;  namely,  a  face-to- face  discus- 
sion of  live  questions  that  have  arisen  in  the 
practical  part  of  our  pursuit.  Owing  to  the 
preponderance  of  local  bee-keepers,  many  of- 
whom  are  not  very  well  up  in  the  business,  our 
time  has  been  occupied  in  explaining  to  tyros 
what  even  beginners  in  bee-keeping  may  be 
very  properly  supposed  to  be  familiar  with. 

There  is  another  matter  on  which  the  doctor 
brings  me  to  book.  He  says,  "At  Toronto,  Mr. 
Clarke  said  of  the  North  American,  '  When  we 
get  down  so  that  we  have  to  pay  only  25  cents 
a  year,  I  don't  want  to  belong  to  it.'  Why?  T 
think  both  Mr.  Clarke  and  myself  have  got 
down  so  that  we  don't  have  to  pay  even 
35  cents  a  year.  Is  that  any  reason  we  do- 
not  want  to  belong  to  it?"  I  thought  "Hon- 
orary Membership"  was  a  getting  up  in  the 
world.  But  I  was  discussing  the  proposi- 
tion to  try  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Union  by  reducing  the 
fee  from  $1.00  to  25 cents.  The  Union  has  never 
had  any  honorary  members.    My  idea  was  and 
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is,  that,  to  reduce  the  fee  to  so  low  a  figure, 
would  rather  tend  to  diminish  than  increase 
the  number  of  members  by  making  a  mean, 
beggarly  afJair  of  it.  People  would  naturally 
reason  that  it  can  not  be  worth  much  if  it  is 
rated  at  so  small  a  price.  I  should  not  care  to 
be  even  an  honorary  member  of  a  twenty-five- 
cent  organization.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
'■  cheap  John  "'  style  of  doing  business.  I  think 
a  fair  price  must  be  paid  for  any  thing  really 
worth  having. 
Guelph,  Ont.,  Nov.  29. 


BEE  KEEPERS  AT  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


AN   INTERESTING   TALK  FOR   15EGINNERS. 


By  H.  R.  Boardman. 

The  farmers'  institute  has  from  time  to  time 
been  mentioned  as  a  very  proper  place  and  op- 
portunity for  the  live  bee-keeper  to  entertain 
and  enlighten  his  neighbors  with  bee-talk.  I 
was  placed  upon  the  program  at  our  institute 
meeting  here  last  winter  for  such  a  talk.  Now, 
to  talk  to  an  audience  of  bee-keepers  is  one 
thing,  and  to  an  audience  like  that  of  the  in- 
stitute meeting,  where  the  interest  is  centered 
upon  any  thing  and  every  thing  excepting  bees, 
about  which  they  know  nothing,  is  quite  an- 
other. It  is  to  the  speaker  something  like  talk- 
ing to  a  class  of  children.  I  was  severely  puz- 
zled to  decide  what  I  should  say  in  order  to 
secure  the  attention  of  my  audience. 

This  is  about  what  I  said: 

The  bee-hive,  to  the  masses  of  mankind,  is  a  deep 
mystery,  a  sealed  book;  and  tiiere  are  clinging- 
about  it  the  cobwebs  of  superstition  that  the  lig-ht 
of  civilization  has  not  yet  cleared  away.  But  it  is 
«ncourasring-  to  know  tliat  the  wheels  of  progress 
are  moving'  rapidly  forward,  and  the  mysteiies  and 
superstitions  of  darkness  are  being-  dispelled  by  the 
lig-ht  of  intelligence  and  reason. 

There  are  from  15,000  to  40,000  bees  in  a  colony, 
varying  with  the  season  of  the  year.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  bees  in  each  colon y~t lie  workers,  the 
drones,  and  the  queens.  The  workers  do  all  of  the 
work  in  the  hive,  gather  tiie  lioney  and  pollen,  sup- 
ply the  hive  with  water,  elaborate  the  wax.  build 
the  combs,  prepare  the  food,  feed  and  care  for  the 
young  bees,  do  the  general  housework,  attend  to 
polities,  declare  war,  defend  the  hive  against  in- 
trusion or  invasion,  ventilate  the  liive,  evaporate 
the  honey,  guard  and  protect  the  queen,  etc.  They 
are  active,  industrious,  energetic,  untiring  hustlers, 
Jealous  of  their  riffhts,  and  are  easily  offended.  In 
defense  of  their  hives  they  exhibit  a  patriotism  un- 
paralleled in  the  world.  They  will,  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  sacrifice  their  lives  without  the  slight- 
est hesitation.  They  all  bear  arms,  and  carry  their 
weapons  concealed.  The  motto  of  their  govern- 
ment is,  "The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber." They  have  no  hospitals  for  the  sick  or  maim- 
ed. When  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness  they 
are  dragged  out  of  the  hive,  without  waste  of  sym- 
pathv  or  sentiment. 

Bobbing  and  freebooting  are  common  among 
them,  and  carried  on  with  a  persistence  worthy  of  a 
nobler  cause. 

In  sex  the  workers  are  females  undeveloped,  and 
•sometimes  called  neuters. 

In  their  work  they  are  divided  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  capability  of  age.  The  young  bees  are 
nurses,  and  do  the  general  housework,  remaining 
in  the  hive  until  they  are  10  to  14  days  old,  when 
they  are  graduated  to  fleld-laboiers,  and  other  duties 
in  regular  order  of  their  age.  The  old  bees  will  act 
:as  nurses  and    housekeepers,  only  in  absence  of 


young  bees  in  the  hive.  "  Old  bees  for  counsel,  and 
young  bees  for  war,"  is  a  maxim  they  haven't 
cauglit  on  to.  The  age  of  the  workers  is  from  35 
days,  during  the  activity  of  summer,  to  6  montiis  or 
moie  during  the  fall  and  winter,  when  they  remain 
in  an  inactive  dormant  condition,  sometimes  called 
their  winter  sleep. 

THE   DRONES. 

The  drones  are  tlie  males.  They  do  no  work. 
Some  think  tliat  they  were  created  expressly  for  an 
object-lesson  to  caricature  certain  members  of  the 
human  family  wlio  spend  the  sunshine  of  life  wait- 
ing for  "something  to  tuiii  up."  1  consider  this  a 
l)ase  libel  (on  the  bees).  Since  I  have  come  to  know 
these  clumsy,  good-natured,  harmless  fellows,  my 
sympathies  have  been  enlisted  in  their  belialf. 
Nature  did  not  intend  tnat  they  should  take  part  in 
the  work  of  the  hive.  They  were  not  provided  with 
a  honey-sac  for  carrying  honey,  nor  a  tongue  for 
gathering-  it.  They  have  no  wax-pockets  nor  pollen- 
baskets,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  carry  weapons, 
even  in  self-defense;  so  they  very  prudently  keep 
out  of  the  way,  and  let  the  women-folks  do  the  work 
and  defend  the  hive.  They  appear  in  a  normal  col- 
ony only  during  its  prosperity  in  the  summer  sea- 
son. Their  presence  in  the  hive  denotes  prepara- 
tions for  swarming.  They  are  mercilessly  slausrhter- 
ed  or  driven  from  home  by  the  workers  at  any  time 
when  the  honey-yield  becomes  meager,  simply  as  a 
measure  of  economy,  or  at  the  close  of  the  season 
when  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  It  is 
difficult  to  dermine  how  long  they  might  live  if 
their  lives  were  not  beset  with  so  many  uncertain- 
ties—probably about  as  long  as  the  workers. 

THE    QUEEN. 

The  queen  is  the  mother  of  the  entire  colony,  and 
is  the  only  perfect  female  among  its  teeming  thou- 
sands. She  has  no  royal  prerogative,  as  usually 
attributed  to  her.  She  does  not  sit  upon  a  throne, 
nor  does  she  rule  or  govern  in  any  sense.  She  does 
i.ot  lead  out  the  swarms  when  they  issue;  on  the 
contrary,  the  swarms  invariably  lead  her.  Mother 
is  her  prerogative  in  the  hive,  rather  tlian  queen. 
Her  importance  in  the  hive  is  recognized  by  the 
workers,  and  she  is  carefully  fed  and  watched  and 
guarded  in  all  her  movements. 

Queens  vary  as  much  as  as  do  hens  in  their  laying 
proclivities;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  queen  in  this  respect. 
A  poor  queen  will  surely  result  in  an  unprofitable 
or  worthless  colony;  and  the  bee-keeper  who  is 
looking  after  li1s  best  interests  will  supersede  such 
queens  with  'ho'.;e  more  valuable.  A  good  queen 
may  lay 2000  lo  30UO  eggs  daily;  and  there  is  some 
very  aood  authority  for  a  larger  number  at  times. 
But  this  is  not  much  of  an  egg-record  either.  The 
queen  of  the  termites,  or  white  ants,  comes  forward 
with  a  record  of  80,000  as  a  day's  work,  and  vouched 
for  by  good  authority.  But  she  devotes  her  entire 
attention  to  the  egg-business. 

The  queen  is  provided  with  a  sting,  which  she  uses 
only  to  destroy  rival  queens. 

The  eggs  laid  in  the  combs  by  the  motlier-bee  are 
hatched  into  a  wormlike  larva,  in  three  days.  It 
feeds  voraciously,  and  grows  rapidly  upon  pabulum 
furnished  by  the  nurse  bees,  composed  of  honey 
and  pollen.  After  feeding  5  days  if  a  worker,  or  O'/^ 
if%,  drone,  the  cells  are  sealed  over;  the  embryo 
bee  spins  a  silken  cocoon  about  itself  with  ingenui- 
ty that  surpasses  human  conception,  and  subsides 
into  a  dormant  state  which  is  called  the  pupa  or 
imago  state.  This  is  followed  by  the  translorma- 
tion  to  the  perfect  state,  which  requires  21  days 
from  the  egg  for  workers,  24  for  the  drones,  and  16 
for  the  queens. 

When  the  queen  is  nbout  six  days  old  she  will 
come  out  of  the  hive  and  take  a  flight,  attended  by 
a  retinue  of  drones.  This  is  the  occasion  of  her 
wedding-tour.  In  two  or  three  days  she  will  com- 
mence laying,  and  never  leave  the  hive  afterward 
except  to  accompany  a  swarm.  Her  fertility  lasts 
to  the  end  of  life,  which  is  usually  three  or  four 
years.  Virgin  queens  sometimes  lay  eggs,  and  they 
will  hatch,  but  produce  only  drones.  Drones  are 
all  produced  from  unfertilized  eggs.  This  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  nature,  and  may  be  somewhat 
astonishing  to  some,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  If 
from  any  cause  the  queen  is  lost  from  the  colony 
the  bees'  set  about  rearing  another,  which  they  do 
from  a  common  worker-egg  or  larva,  by  building 
around  it  a  large  thick  cell,  and  feeding  a  super- 
abundance of  the  same  kind  of  pabulum,  apparent- 
ly, as  that  fed  in  smaller  quantities  to  the  other 
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larvse.  Why  or  how  this  results  in  a  queen,  so  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  the  rest  of  the  bees,  has 
never  been  learned. 

Several  queen-cells  are  built  at  the  same  time,  as 
if  to  provide  ag-ainst  possible  failure.  The  first 
queen  hatclied  kills  the  others,  usually  by  biting 
open  the  cells  and  stinging  them,  unless  swarming 
is  contemplated,  in  which  case  the  bees  cluster 
tightly  over  the  cells  and  prevent  their  destruction. 
One  queen  in  a  colony  is  the  rule.  They  are  very 
jealous  of  their  rights,  and  settle  the  question  of 
supremacy  in  mortal  combat  when  more  than  one 
queen  appears  in  the  hive. 

THE  PHODUCTS   OF  THE   HIVE. 

Besides  honey  and  wax  there  are  two  other  products 
— pollen  and  propolis — making  four  distinct  prod- 
ucts of  the  hive.  Honey  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
bees,  and  is  nectar  gathered  from  the  tlowei's,  and 
sweets  from  various  other  sources,  wliich  is  licked 
or  sucked  up  with  the  tongue,  imd  conveyed  to  the 
honey-sac,  and  carried  to  the  hive  and  delivered  to 
the  nurse  bees,  who  dispose  of  it  in  the  combs, 
where  it  remains  unsealed  until  it  goes  through  a 
process  of  evaporation  or  ripening.  When  satisfied 
with  its  condition  the  bees  seal  it  over  and  it  be- 
comes the  finished  product.  It  requires,  on  an 
average,  about  20,000  bees  to  carry  1  lb.  of  nectar 
from  the  field  to  the  hive.  When  nectar  is  abun- 
dant in  the  flowers  the  bees  gather  and  store  it  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  usually  accumulate  a 
surplus— that  is,  more  than  they  can  use— which 
constitutes  the  reasonable  share  of  the  bee-keeper. 
The  bees  that  gather  and  store  the  honey  with  so 
much  care  and  labor  do  not  live  to  enjoy  it,  but  it  is 
consumed  by  their  posterity  of  the  following  sea- 
son. It  is  used  largely  in  brood-rearing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  in  the  spring.  How  faithfully 
this  animal  instinct  is  portrayed  in  the  human 
family ! 

WAX. 

Wax  is  the  material  from  which  the  combs  are 
built.  It  is  not  gathered  l)y  the  bees,  but  is  elab- 
orated or  secreted  in  the  wax-pockets  on  the  under 
side  of  the  body,  and  extruded  in  little  thin  white 
pellets,  or  scales,  from  between  the  segments,  or 
rings,  from  whence  it  is  taken  and  wrought  in  a 
most  wonderful  manner  into  combs.  The  secretion 
of  wax  by  the  bees  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
secretion  of  fat  by  animals.  It  is  only  during  the 
season  of  honey-gal  hering,  when  the  bees  are  con- 
tinually gorged,  that  wax  is  secreted.  Only  when 
combs  are  needed  dors  nature  furnish  the  material 
from  which  to  build  them.  The  fame  results  may 
be  obtained  by  liberal  feeding.  Combs  serve  the 
purpose  of  storage  for  honey,  and  for  cradles 
for  the  infant  bees.  There  are  two  sizes  of  cells, 
apparently  made  to  fit  the  two  kinds  of  bees. 
The  workers  are  raised  in  the  small  cells,  and  the 
drones  in  the  large  ones.  The  large  cells  are  in- 
variably built  where  only  storage  combs  are  needed. 
Note  the  economy ! 

POLLEN. 

This  is  the  farina,  or  fertilizing  dust,  of  flowers. 
It  is  gathered  and  stored  in  the  combs  by  the  bees, 
in  considerable  quantity.  It  is  known  also  as  bee- 
bread.  It  is  gathered  in  little  pellets,  and  carried 
on  their  posterior  legs,  on  the  outside  of  which 
nature  has  provided  a  place  most  wonder  fully  adapt- 
ed to  this  purpose.  The  bees  kick  these  little  pel- 
lets off  into  the  cells  of  the  comb,  and  the  young 
bees  pack  them  in  with  their  heads.  They  will 
gather  flour,  and  various  other  substitutes  for  pol- 
len, in  an  emergency.  It  is  intensely  interesting  to 
watch  the  process  of  gathering  the  pollen,  and  the 
packing  of  it  upon  the  pollen-baskets.  Honey  and 
pollen,  in  a  partially  digestod  state,  constitute  the 
pabulum  upon  which  the  larva  is  fed,  and  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  brood-rearing. 

The  gathering  of  both  honey  and  pollen  has  an- 
other phase  that  is  very  interesting  as  well  as  im- 
portant. It  is  the  fertilization  of  the  flowers  by  the 
bees  hv  the  carrying  of  the  pollen-dnst  from  one 
flower  to  another.  The  flowers  are  robbed  of  their 
sweets  only  to  be  enriched. 

PROPOLIS,  OR  BEE  GLUE. 

This  is  a  resinous  substance  which  the  bees  gather 
upon  their  legs  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  pollen, 
and  is  used  by  them  to  seal  up  cracks,  and  cover 
rough  places  in  the  hive,  and  to  strengthen  the 
combs.  When  gathered  it  is  soft  and  pliable,  but 
hardens  with  age. 


Note. — My  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  best 
of  attention,  and  many  flattering  complinaents 
were  paid  nae  at  the  conclusion  of  this  talk. 

East  Townsend,  O. 

[Perhaps  the  foregoing  address  may  seem  a 
little  elementary  for  a  bee- journal:  but  we 
have  a  list  of  beginners  among  our  subscribers 
who,  I  know,  will  be  glad  to  read  this,  especial- 
ly as  It  comes  from  one  of  our  brightest  and 
most  successful  bee-keepers.  What  Mr.  B,  has 
said,  I  know  comes  from  solid  experience,  with 
a  very  little  that  he  perhaps  may  have  picked 
from  the  general  aplcultural  literature.— Ed.] 


THAT  WINTEKING  SYMPOSIUM. 

LAYING   OUT   A   QUADKUPLE-HIVE   APIAKY. 


By  E.  France. 


I  was  asked  to  write  an  article  on  the  subject 
mentioned  above,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  on 
account  of  sickness— first  myself  ten  days,  then 
my  wife.  Then  as  I  did  not  get  the  article 
written  in  time  I  was  asked  to  review  and  com- 
ment on  the  others. 

The  first  article,  by  J.  E.  Crane,  take  it  as  a 
whole,  is  an  excellent  one.  I  find  no  fault  with 
it,  except  one  point  —  a  very  important  part  of 
the  winter  problem.  He  says  he  fed  8500  lbs.  of 
syrup  this  fall.  Now,  I  want  to  know  why  he 
fed  the  sugar  syrup.  Did  you  feed  that  syrup 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  fed  mine  syrup  —  be- 
cause the  bees  did  not  gather  enough  honey  to 
winter  on  ?  or  did  you  take  the  honey  from  the 
bees,  and  feed  syrup,  knoiving  by  your  experi- 
ence that  syrup,  as  you  make  it,  Is  a  better  win- 
ter feed  than  honey  gathered  and  stored  by  the 
bees?  Do  you  practice  taking  away  the  honey, 
and  then  feed  syrup  for  winter  feed  ? 

The  next  article,  by  J.  A.  Green,  is  excellent. 
His  ideas  of  an  abundance  of  feed  for  winter 
just  suit  me,  as  my  motto  is  that  a  great  deal 
too  much  honey  is  just  enough.  I  don't  want 
to  feed  bees  in  the  spring  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
It  doesn't  do  any  harm  if  the  bees  have  a  few 
pounds  left  over.  I  believe  all  who  winter  out- 
doors in  the  North  agree  that  the  hives  must 
have  thick  walls,  or  double,  filled  in  with  chaff 
or  some  other  packing.  I  see  that  Mr.  Green 
packs  four  hives  together  to  winter,  and  puts  a 
large  box  around  the  four  packs  inside  of  the 
large  box,  around  the  single  hives.  I  think  it 
would  be  less  trouble  for  him  to  use  a  quadru- 
ple hive,  without  side  packing.  He  would  then 
have  his  four  colonies  ready  at  any  time  for 
winter  by  filling  the  top  chamber  with  straw,or 
putting  on  top  cushions.  That  is  the  way  we 
do  it.  It  is  just  as  good,  and  saves  lots  of  hard 
work.  I  see  he  also  uses  sealed  covers.  So  do 
we. 

All  the  other  articles  pertain  to  indoor  win- 
tering. As  we  winter  all  outdoors,  I  am  "not 
in  it,"  and  have  nothing  to  say.  I  will  say  this: 
Take  all  the  articles  together,  they  are  good  — 
very  good,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
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fore  you  get  as  many  articles  together  again,  on 
any  subject  pertaining  to  bee-keeping,  as  good 
as  those  are. 

NUMBEKING    HIVES. 

Replying  to  S.  E.  Miller,  page  802,  Dec.  1st,  I 
would  say:  We  used  to  number  all  our  hives, 
and  keep  records  of  every  thing  that  was  done 
with  them;  but  of  late  we  do  not  keep  any  rec- 
cords  at  all  —only  a  card  tacked  on  top  of  the 
honey-boards  of  each  colony,  and  that  is  used 
only  to  show  the  condition  in  relation  to  the 
queen.  When  we  did  have  our  hives  numbered 
we  used  a  method  similar  to  Mr.  Miller's,  but 
we  had  four  in  a  group.  You  see  we  use  a 
quadruple  hive.  We  numbered  the  stands,  be- 
ginning at  one  end  of  a  row  at  the  corner  of  the 
yard,  then  1,  2,  .3,  and  so  the  length  of  the  row, 
and  back  on  the  ne.xt  row,  taking  the  rows  in 
turn  back  and  forth  until  all  were  numbered; 
then  the  divisions  of  the  hive  were  all  the 
same.  The  southeast  corner  was  division  one; 
the  northeast  division  was  D.  2;  northwest,  D. 
3;  and  southwest.  D.  4.  The  divisions  all  being 
the  same,  it  is  easy  to  remember  them. 

A  nice  way  to  lay  out  an  apiary  for  quadru- 
ple hives  is  to  have  5  stands  in  a  row,  and  5 
rows;  5  times  5  is  25  stands;  4  colonies  in  a 
stand,  4  times  25  is  100  colonies.  Place  those 
stands  16  feet  from  center  to  center.  Then  I 
would  take  the  center  stand  for  a  place  to  put 
in  my  extracting-tent.  That  would  give  us  96 
colonies  in  the  apiary.  But  I  would  notchange 
the  numbers  of  the  stands,  because  I  used  No. 
13  for  the  tent.  It  is  very  handy  to  have  those 
rows'contain  just  5  numbers,  as  you  can  always 
catch  at  a  glance  the  number  of  the  stand 
where  you  are  by  just  looking  up  and  seeing 
which  row  you  are  in.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  keep 
those  numbers  in  my  head.  I  don't  want  to 
bother  with  numbers  on  the  hives.  But  unless 
one  is  raising  queens  to  sell,  what  difference 
does  it  make  about  the  numbers'?  We  don't 
keep  them  any  more.  We  now  tack  on  to  each 
hive,  on  the  honey-board,  a  clean  piece  of  white 
cardboard,  about  3  inches  square.  On  that  we 
write  dates,  and  any  thing  we  want  to  remem- 
ber about  the  queen,  and  that  is  about  all  we 
care  for.  The  condition  of  the  colony  shows 
for  itself  when  we  open  it,  and  there  is  very  lit- 
tle recording  necessary;  and  what  we  do  is  done 
with  very  few  figures  and  letters. 

After  our  bees  are  put  into  winter  quarters 
we  never  meddle  with  them  until  warm  weath- 
er in  spring.  Some  fine  day  in  April  we  go  to 
one  of  our  out-yards  and  open  every  hive  to  see 
if  they  have  feed  enough.  Then  we  note  on  the 
cardboard  the  condition  of  the  colony.  For  in- 
stance, first  the  year,  189(')  (that  is  not  repeated 
again  during  the  season).  Then  say  4—10  (Apr. 
10);  then  the  condition  of  the  colony,  which 
may  be  good  or  H-1  or  II  2  or  H-3.  H-1  means 
Jioney  enough  to  last  through;  II-2  means  that 
ithe  colony  wants  feed  within   a  month  ;   H-3 


means  very  little  honey  —  must  be  fed  soon.  If 
there  are  any  poorer  than  H-3  we  change  an 
empty  comb  for  a  honey-comb  from  some  colo- 
ny that  can  spare  it.  We  note  also  the  strength 
of  the  colony  by  B-1,  B-2,  etc.  Then  if  there  is 
any  feeding  to  do  we  note  down  the  amount  the 
yard  wants,  and  take  that  account  home,  and 
come  and  feed  when  it  is  necessary.  When  it  is 
time  to  clip  queens  (which  should  be  done  be- 
fore there  is  danger  of  swarms)  we  go  over  eve- 
ry colony  and  see  that  the  queen  is  clipped.  If 
we  find  a  queen  that  has  been  clipped  we  mark 
on  the  card  " q.  w.  c,"  which  means  "queen 
was  clipped."  If  we  find  a  queen  with  whole 
wings  we  clip  her  and  mark  "c.  q."  We  have 
other  short  marks  for  what  we  do  through  the 
season.  There  is  plenty  of  room  on  a  small  card 
for  every  thing  for  the  whole  season,  and  it  is 
good  for  only  the  one  season,  any  way. 
Platteville,  Wis. 


HOUSE -APIAEIES. 


A   FEW   HINTS   ON  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION. 


By  E.  E.  Slingerland. 


Mr.  Editor: — I  note  in  Gleanings,  page  903, 
you  are  about  to  build  a  house-apiary.  Per- 
haps a  few  hints  gleaned  from  my  experience 
may  reflect  a  little  light  on  your  plans.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  handling  bees  in  a  house- 
apiary  for  the  past  six  years,  and  I  indorse  all 
that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  them,  and  will 
add  that  this  is  certainly  the  way  to  care  for 
bees  in  order  to  save  labor,  which,  you  will 
agree,  is  the  greatest  item  of  expense  in  the  pro- 
duction of  honey. 

To  be  sure,  the  common  outdoor  hive  must  be 
used,  resting  on  shelves;  the  building  painted 
in  colors,  large  openings  not  less  than  4x8  in., 
cut  in  various  forms.  These  are  closed  in  the 
fall  with  a  slide  or  board  on  the  inside,  with 
small  auger-hole,  or  slat,  to  admit  entrance  to 
hives.  In  settled  winter  weather  a  board  closes 
all  up  tight  on  the  outside.  For  admitting 
light,  one  opening  with  shutter  is  sufficient  for 
every  two  hives.  Don't  make  the  building  too 
large;  i.  e.,  to  contain  any  more  cubic  feet  of 
space  than  is  necessary  for  convenience  in 
handling,  on  account  of  being  much  better  for 
wintering  if  in  close  quarters. 

A  raised  earth  floor  will  keep  dry,  and  does 
not  sound  or  disturb  bees  when  walking  or 
working  with  them.  With  these  large  open- 
ings at  the  entrances,  and  the  openings  to  ad- 
mit light  at  the  hive  one  is  at  work  with,  I 
have  not  been  troubled  with  smoke  to  speak  of; 
but  when  I  build  another  house  I  shall  put  in 
ventilators  to  carry  off  smoke.  Of  course,  I 
could  put  them  in  the  building  I  am  using 
now;  but  only  on  close  sultry  days  have  I  felt 
the  need  of  any,  so  1  neglect  to  do  so. 
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I  will  cheerfully  give  any  further  explanation 
or  detailed  description  of  my  plan  if  desired. 
Troy,  Pa.,  Dec.  11. 

[The  idea  of  having  a  raised  earth  floor  is 
capital.  It  would,  as  you  say,  be  noiseless; 
and,  being  raised  above  the  surrounding 
ground,  it  would  be  dry.  I  have  noticed  in  our 
house-apiary,  when  we  walk  over  the  board 
floor  just  after  opening  the  door,  that  there 
would'be  a  repsonse  in  the  way  of  loud  hum- 
ming.—Ed. J 


WHAT  SIZE  OF  BROOD -CHAMBER  1 

IS  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  A  COLONY  MEASURED 
BY  THE  SIZE  OF  ITS  BROOD  NEST?  WILL  A 
GIVEN  COLONY  PRODUCE  MORE  HONEY  IN  A 
GIVEN  SPACE  OF  EXTRACTED  THAN  OF  COMB? 


By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller. 


That  belated  footnote  on  page  779,  189.5,  has 
interested  me  very  much,  and  I've  studied  over 
it  a  good  deal.  One  point  of  special  interest  is 
that  you  say  in  the  three-story  hives  with 
brood  in  twelve  or  fourteen  frames  you  got 
much  more  honey  in  proportion  than  from  colo- 
nies having  two  stories  and  the  queen  confined 
wholly  to  the  lower  story.  Nearly  every  year 
for  several  years  I  have  had  in  each  apiary  one 
or  two  colonies  used  as  a  sort  of  reservoir,  in 
which  were  put  frames  of  brood  or  honey  to  be 
taken  care  of.  and  to  be  drawn  upon  whenever 
needed.  These  "piles,"  as  we  called  them, 
would  run  up  three  and  four  stories  high,  and 
it  always  seemed  to  me  that  they  stored  more 
honey  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bees  than 
other  colonies;  and,  like  your'"  hummers,"  not 
one  of  the  "  piles  "  ever  offered  to  swarm.  But 
then,  one  reason  for  their  not  swarming  may 
have  been  that  they  were  weak  colonies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest— too  weak  to  take  sec- 
tions, and  their  growing  strong  was  a  work  of 
degrees. 

Against  the  view  that  room  alone  prevented 
swarming,  stands  the  fact  that,  in  the  past  sea- 
son, preparations  for  swarming  were  made  in 
colonies  having  two  stories,  one  of  the  stories 
being  very  little  occupied,  and  no  excluder  be- 
tween. 

It  would  be  a  very  nice  thing  if  we  could  be 
sure  that  the  efficiency  of  a  colony  could  be  def- 
initely measured  by  the  amount  of  room  al- 
lowed the  queen  for  breeding;  and  for  extracted 
honey  I'm  not  sure  that  I  ever  saw  objections 
made  by  American  bee-keepers  to  allowing  un- 
limited breeding-room.  But  in  the  German 
journals  I  have  more  than  once  seen  the  state- 
ment that,  in  certain  seasons,  the  colonies  which 
had  unlimited  breeding-room  gave  no  surplus, 
while  those  with  limited  room  for  breeding  gave 
a  surplus.  That  makes  me  just  a  little  afraid 
that  sometimes  such  large  breeding-space  may 
be  detrimental.  I  have,  however,  never  seen 
any  evidence  to  that  effect  in  my  experience. 

You  say,  "In  '"unning  for  comb  honey  the 


case  is  so  diff'erent  that  I  think  I  should  try  to 
confine  the  queen  to  the  lower  story."  I  know 
it  is  the  orthodox  thing  to  consider  that  comb- 
honey  rules  have  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  the  rules  for  extracted  honey;  but  in  many 
cases  it  seems  something  of  a  puzzle  to  me  why 
there  should  be  such  a  difference.  Take  your 
hummers.  With  the  queen  spreading  herself 
in  two  stories,  and  only  two  combs  in  those  two 
stories  without  brood,  you  got  a  lot  of  extracted 
honey — more  than  you  would  have  done  if  the 
queen  had  been  confined  to  the  lower  story. 
You  could  have  taken  very  little  honey  from 
the  second  story  unless  you  took  it  from  combs 
containing  brood,  and  nowadays  it  isn't  consid- 
ered the  best  practice  to  put  into  the  extractor 
combs  containing  brood.  So  it  is  perhaps  fair 
to  conclude  that  you  got  the  honey  mainly  from 
the  upper  story,  and  that  you  would  have  got 
about  the  same  results  if  you  had  extracted 
from  the  upper  story  alone. 

Now,  the  question  that  puzzles  me  is  this:  If 
letting  the  queen  have  two  stories  below  gave 
more  extracted  honey  in  the  third  story,  why 
shouldn't  it  give  more  comb  honey  in  the  same 
story  ?    Just  explain  that  to  me  if  you  can. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  for  me  that  the  past 
two  seasons  have  been  seasons  of  utter  failure, 
so  that,  so  far  as  experience  goes,  I  am  but  lit- 
tle in  advance  of  where  I  stood  in  the  year  1893; 
but  from  what  little  experience  I  have  had,  and 
from  watching  with  intense  interest  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that,  to  con- 
fine a  queen  to  eight  frames  for  the  whole  year, 
is  not  the  best  thing.  With  only  eight  frames 
a  good  queen  will  not  develop  so  strong  a  force 
of  bees  as  she  will  with  more. 

One  of  the  questions  yet  unanswered  is,  wheth- 
er it  is  better  to  allow  the  same  number  of 
frames  all  the  year  through,  or  to  limit  the 
queen  during  the  harvest.  Another  is,  whether 
it  is  just  as  well  to  have  twelve  or  more  combs 
in  two  stories  as  to  have  them  spread  horizon- 
tally in  a  single  story. 

I  have  eight  colonies  in  eleven-frame  hives, 
and  the  rest  in  eight-frame  hives.  Until  I  have 
different  light  from  what  I  now  have,  my  prac- 
tice shall  be  to  let  the  queen  have  all  the  room 
she  will  occupy  before  and  after  the  honey- 
harvest  ;  and  until  I  know  more  about  it,  most 
of  the  eight-framers  will  be  reduced  to  one  sto- 
ry during  harvest;  but  for  the  sake  of  compari- 
son some  will  have  two  stories  during  harvest. 
.Of  course,  all  of  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  I 
shall  live  long  enough  for  a  honey-harvest  to 
come  around  this  way  once  more. 

FRAME-SPACERS. 

Now  for  the  footnote  on  page  770.  With  two 
months  more  of  experience,  and  that  through 
the  worst  of  the  year  for  propolis,  I  am  very  de- 
cided in  the  opinion  that  I  like  best,  of  any 
frames  I  have  ever  tried,  those  with  all  parts, 
top,  end,  and  bottom  bars,  the  same  width,  and. 
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spaced  with  nails.  That  makes  fixed  distances 
at  all  parts  of  the  frame;  and  not  only  fixed 
distances,  but  all  distances  the  same.  With 
the  Hoffman,  or  any  other  frame  having  the 
spacing  mostly  or  entirely  at  the  top,  the  frames 
may  be  fixed  at  the  bottom,  but  they  are  fixed 
at  irregular  distances. 

You  say  finishing-nails  are  an  obstruction  to 
the  uncapping-lfnife.  That's  no  objection  to 
producers  of  comb  honey,  and  please  don't  deny 
us  what  may  clearly  seem  the  best,  just  for  the 
"  convenience  of  supply-manufacturers."  Poor 
supply-manufacturers!  They  get  it  on  both 
.sides.  One  man  blames  them  for  encouraging 
changes,  and  anoiher  blames  them  for  trying  to 
keep  the  number  of  supplies  down  to  as  low  a 
number  as  possible.  But  if  I  were  running  for 
extracted  honey  exclusively,  I  should  still  want 
the  frames  with  four  nails  in  each.  As  the 
nails  on  each  side  are  at  only  one  end,  if  at  the 
time  of  uncapping  the  nails  be  at  the  upper 
end  I  do  not  see  that  they  need  to  be  so  very 
much  in  the  way  of  uncapping  ;  and  if  the 
-nail-heads  be  always  kept  uppermost,  they  need 
not  catch  in  the  meshes  of  the  wire  cloth  of  the 
extractor.  The  extractor  can  be  made  so  that 
the  wire  cloth  need  not  come  up  as  far  as  the 
nails.  Come  to  think  of  it,  the  nails  would  be 
at  the  bottom  with  a  reversible  extractor.  Well, 
have  the  wire  cloth  short  enough  to  clear  the 
nails  both  bottoiL.  and  top.  Make  the  extractor 
accommodate  the  frame,  rather  than  have  an 
inferior  frame  to  accommodate  the  extractor. 

You  say  the  finishing-nails  would  not  stand  a 
'hard  enough  squeeze  without  pushing  the  nail 
in  farther  or  making  the  head  of  the  nail  punch 
into  the  opposing  wood.  You're  right,  as  I 
found  by  further  experience.  And  the  same 
•objection  holds  to  a  less  degree  against  the  fur- 
niture-nails. You  say,  try  those  that  are  per- 
fectly conical.  I  hardly  think  you  mean  that, 
for  that  would  be  worse  than  the  finishing- 
nail,  for  the  head  would  come  to  a  sharp  point. 
Y"ou  probably  mean  hemispherical  But  still 
that  would  not  be  so  good  as  a  perfectly  flat 
surface.  We  want  the  point  of  contact  just  as 
small  as  can  be  without  allowing  it  to  punch 
into  the  wood  with  a  hard  squeeze.  A  common 
wire  nail,  heavy  enough  so  it  will  not  be  driven 
farther  into  the  wood  by  a  hard  squeeze,  with  a 
flat  head  j^j  in  diameter,  would  perhaps  answer. 
Still  better  might  be  a  nail  with  a  head  just  % 
inch  in  thickness  and  t'o  in  diameter.  That 
would  make  a  sure  thing  of  always  driving 
the  right  depth,  without  trouble.  Or  perhaps 
it  might  be  better  to  have  a  two-headed  nail, 
the  one  head  within  ^4  inch  of  the  other. 


you  should  fairly  try,  side  by  side,  the  furni- 
ture-nails with  other  nails,  you  would,  like  my- 
self, change  your  mind. 

With  nails  as  spacers,  there  is  still  left  the 
trouble  of  the  ends  of  the  top-bars  being  glued. 
I  wonder  if  vaseline  would  help  that.  If  the 
frames  could  be  handled  as  easily,  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  the  top-bar  of  uniform  width 
throughout,  ^4  inch  less  at  each  end  than  the 
usual  length,  and  then  a  spacing-nail  driven 
into  the  end.  I  half  believe  I'd  like  to  try  that. 
But  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  handle. 

Marengo,  111. 

[Yes,  I  think  the  case  of  the  comb-honey 
colony  and  that  of  the  extracted  are  quite  a 
little  different.  Bees  will  store  honey  much 
more  readily  in  brood  or  extracting  combs, 
because.  I  suppose,  they  are  not  divided  up  into 
little  squares  of  4  inches.  My  observation  has 
always  seemed  to  indicate  that  bees  will  begin 
to  store  in  extracting- combs  sooner  than  in 
sections,  even  when  the  latter  have  partially 
drawn-out  combs.  In  other  words,  I  believe  it 
takes  more  pressure  to  induce  bees  to  go  into 
sections  than  into  extracting-combs.  That 
being  the  case,  for  comb  honey  it  is  desirable  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  hive,  and /o?-ce  the  bees 
to  put  it  into  a  place  divided  off  into  little 
squares  whether  they  like  them  or  not.  There, 
I  believe  that  answers  your  puzzle,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  do  so. 

As  to  your  other  question  yet  unanswered, 
whether  it  is  better  to  allow  the  same  number 
of  frames  all  the  year  through,  or  limit  the 
queen  during  the  harvest,  from  what  facts  I 
have  been  able  to  glean  from  different  bee- 
keepers who  have  reported  on  this  matter.  I 
think  the  majority  decide  that  it  is  better  to 
give  the  queen  an  abundance  of  room  during 
the  breeding- season,  and,  later  on,  to  reduce 
this  breeding-room  just  about  the  time  honey 
begins  to  come  in. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  your  nail  spacers,  such 
as  you  illustrate,  will  work  very  nicely  so  far 
as  the  convenience  of  a  comb- honey  producer 
is  concerned;  but  there  are  just  two  things 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  their  general  adoption. 
The  first— and  perhaps  we  could  remove  that  if 
we  could  be  sure  of  the  demand— is  the  cost  of 
making  such  spacers,  because  there  is  nothing 
like  them  already  on  the  market,  to  reduce 
their  cost.  The  second  is,  that  extracted- 
honey  producers  dislike  nails  sticking  out — first, 
because  of  the  uncapping-knife;  and,  second, 
because  of  the  catching  of  the  nails  in  the 
meshes  of  the  wire  cloth.  I  know  you  have 
alluded  to  this  point;  but  you  produce  no  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  I  think  you  do  not  fully  ap- 
preciate the  objections  of  your  extracted-honey 
brothers. — Ed.] 


POULTRY  WITH  BEES. 


^ 


I  find  in  actual  practice  that  the  catching  of 
the  nail-heads  is  rather  a  matter  of  theory,  and 
•counts  very  little.    I  feel  very  confident  that,  if 


Bii  Dr.  H.  J.  Ashley. 

After  five  or  six  unprecedentedly  bad  years 
for  our  favorite  pursuit,  the  question  arises  in 
the  minds  of  many  bee-keepers.  "  Is  there  some 
occupation  I  can  combine  to  advantage  with 
bee-keeping,  or  must  I  sacrifice  my  stock  of 
bees,  together  with  fixtures  and  appliances, 
that  I  have  spent  years  in  perfecting?"  This 
question  has  come  to  us  many  times;  and  we 
believe  from  personal  experience  that  the  rais- 
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ing  of  poultry  furnishes  just  what  we  are  look- 
ing for;  namely,  an  occupation  not  laborious, 
but  whose  returns  for  faithful  attention  are 
sure,  and  where  the  most  active  labor  comes  at 
that  season  of  year  when  bees  need  the  least 
attention.  This  is  equally  suitable  for  the  bee- 
keeper who  does  the  work  himself,  or  for  him 
who,  like  ourselves,  while  actively  engaged  in 
professional  work,  wants  something  at  home 
which,  by  way  of  change,  furnishes  pleasure 
and  relaxation,  and  still  makes  it  profitable  to 
keep  a  good  active  man  of  all  work.  By  keep- 
ing a  few  standard-bred  fowls  of  a  variety  giv- 
ing a  profusion  of  eggs  and  fine  bodies,  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  fine  birds  of  uniform  size 
and  color,  and  having  on  our  tables  fresh  eggs, 
and  fowls  of  our  own  raising;  and,  even  with- 
out any  special  effort  bv  advertising,  there  will 
be  a  demand  among  our  friends  and  neighbors 
for  settings  of  eggs,  with  an  occasional  call  for 
a  trio,  or  pen  of  birds  from  our  pure-bred  stock, 
which,  sold  at  even  a  moderate  price,  will  soon 
more  than  repay  the  difference  in  the  original 
cost  between  starting  with  thoroughbreds  and 
common  fowls;  and  in  nothing  does  blood  tell 
more  surely  than  in  fowls. 

Our  acquaintance  with  bee  keepers,  as  form- 
ed at  conventions  and  elsewhere,  has  proven  to 
us  that  they  are  universally  intelligent  and 
skillful  in  those  nice  little  points  of  observation 
and  care  that  go  to  make  up  a  successful 
poultry-keeper— especially  if  artificial  incuba- 
tion is  practiced.  It  does  not  require  a  great 
outlay  of  money  to  purchase  a  small  self-regu- 
lating incubator  and  a  brooder  which,  even  in 
the  hands  of  the  novice,  does  very  satisfactory 
work,  enabling  one  to  hatch  his  chicks  in  March 
or  April,  thus  giving  them  pullets  that  will 
begin  laying  in  November;  and,  with  proper 
care,  will  just  "shell  out "  the  eggs  during  the 
winter  months  when  prices  are  high. 

In  May  or  June,  when  the  bees  begin  to  re- 
quire close  care  and  attention,  the  chicks  will 
be  out  of  the  brooder;  and,  if  allowed  free 
range,  will  require  little  care,  save  feeding 
morning  and  night. 

At  this  time  eggs  are  low;  and.  if  desirable 
on  account  of  lessening  labor,  or  for  lack  of 
room,  the  year-old  fowls  may  be  disposed  of, 
either  in  market  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  to 
farmers  who  desire  to  introduce  standard  blood 
into  their  flocks,  thus  leaving  June,  July, 
August,  and  September  to  devote  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  bees.  In  October,  dispose  of 
extra  cockerels  and  cull  out  the  pullets,  and 
begin  to  prepare  them  for  their  winter's  work. 

As  one  by  experience  becomes  proficient  in 
the  use  of  incubator  and  brooder,  broiler-raising 
offers  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  income 
from  the  poultry-yard. 

Chicks  hatched  in  January  will  be  ready  for 
market  in  March  or  April,  if  of  a  variety  suit- 
able for  broilers,  and  should  then  be  sent  to  city 


market,  pullets  and  all,  where  they  will  bring 
fancy  prices,  leaving  brooders  ready  to  receive 
our  March-hatched  chicks  from  which  to  select 
our  pullets  for  the  next-winter  layers. 

Bee-keepers  will  find  the  shop  and  tools  so 
necessary  to  the  apiary  just  the  thing  with 
which  to  make  the  numerous  little  appliances 
which  go  with  the  chicken  and  egg  business. 

Machias,  N.  Y. 

M  ^ 

CALIFORNIA  WILD   BUCKWHEAT. 


WHERE  found;    HONEY  OF  GOOD  QUALITY;    THE 
RAJMBLEK    ARTICLES. 


By  A.  Norton. 


Rambler  calls  for  notes  from  othnrs  relative 
to  the  California  "wild  buckwheat"  as  a  hon- 
ey-plant  (see  Dec.  15th  issue).  I  will  merely 
support  his  testimony,  for  he  has  stated  the 
case  just  about  as  I  have  observed  it,  not  only 
as  to  the  value  of  the  plant  for  honey,  but  as  to 
the  conditions  of  the  seasons  that  are  most  fa- 
vorable to  it. 

In  the  season  of  1884,  after  an  unusually 
heavy  rainfall  for  the  winter,  almost  all  of 
which  fell  after  Jan.  30,  supplemented  by  that 
great  rarity  for  California,  two  considerable 
rains  in  June,  I  had  bees  in  Gonzales,  Monterey 
Co.,  that  gathered  from  50  to  60  lbs.  of  nice  hon- 
ey per  colony  in  August  after  I  had  taken  what 
I  thought  to  be  all  the  surplus  that  I  could  get. 
I  left  only  a  few  colonies  in  shape  for  storing 
this  extra  surplus,  otherwise  I  might  have  ob- 
tained much  more.  The  honey  was  light  am- 
ber, and  not  very  thick,  but  possessed  a  good 
flavor. 

This  plant,  Erigonum  fasciculatum,  is  found 
principally  in  the  southern  counties  of  Califor- 
nia; but  it  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Mon- 
tery  Co.,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  found  scat- 
tered over  about  the  same  area  that  is  occupied 
by  the  black  sage,  and  extending  beyond  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  latter,  especially  in  the 
south.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  genus 
Erigonuyn,  which  is  not  represented  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  is  about  as  closely  relat- 
ed to  smartweed  and  buckwheat  as  beans  and 
peas  are  to  clover,  has  upward  of  60  species  in 
California;  and  yet  that  E.  fasclculatum  is  the 
only  species  generally  known  as  a  honey-plant. 

Here  at  Monterey,  and  southward  along  the 
coast  strip  as  far  as  Santa  Barbara,  this  species 
is  not  frequently  found,  but  is  replaced  by  an- 
other of  the  same  sub-section  of  the  genus  B. 
2>ari'J/o/iurn— taller,  more  leafy,  and  with  larg- 
er heads  of  deeper-colored  flowers.  The  bees 
work  on  this  sparingly  in  the  fall.  Has  Ram- 
bler found  this  as  far  south  as  where  he  lives? 
'  If  not,  he  should  have  met,  near  the  coast  in 
Los  Angeles  Co.,  especially  at  San  Pedro,  the 
other  species  of  that  snh-section,  E.  cinereum. 
These  three  species  are  so  closely  related  as  to- 
form  a  sub-section  by  themselves.    If  Ramblei 
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has  found  this  last-named  species  I  should  like 
to  hear  whether  bees  work  upon  it. 

In  Monierey  Co.  I  have  seen  bees  a  little  on 
E.  amjulosuin,  of  quite  a  different  section  of 
the  gt'nus.  Perhaps  it  is  no  more  singular  that 
so  few  species  of  so  laree  a  genus  are  frequent- 
ed by  bees  than  ih&i  the  Melilotus  pnrvifolia, 
one  of  the  sweet  clovers,  is  very  common  in  Cal- 
ifornia, but  I  have  never  S(  en  a  bee  working  on 
it  anywhere. 

Let  me  here  cast  my  ballot  in  favor  of  Ram- 
bler's still  continuing  to  write  for  Gleanings. 
I  doubt  whether  any  series  of  articles  will  be 
more  missed  than  his.  There  is  plenty  to  see  in 
California  yet:  but  if  he  thinks  it  is  getting  to 
be  old  to  him,  then  let  him  and  Wilder  and  the 
pony  branch  out  into  Arizona.  If  he  thinks  his 
ranch  is  beginning  to  require  his  constant  pres- 
ence, we  can  send  some  ladies  down  there  to 
make  him  think  differently.  A.  Norton. 

Monterey,  Cal.,  Dec  31,  189.5. 


AN  UNCAPPING  BOX. 


A    CHEAP    HOME-MADE    UNCAPPING  BOX, 
DEVICE   FOR    REVERSING    COMBS 
FOR    UNCAPPING. 


Btj  H.  W.  Mitchell. 


The  cross-piece  A  is  made  of  a  strip  of  pine  2 
inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  reach  across 
whatever  receptacle  is  used  for  uncapping 
over.  In  the  center  of  the  strip,  bore  a  %-ln. 
hole  for  a  spindle  to  pass  through.  The  comb- 
rest  is  a  piece  1  inch  wide,  and  as  long  as  the 
end-bar  of  the  brood-frame.  On  each  side,  near 
the  ends,  nail  a  narrow  strip  of  heavy  tin  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  ends  of  the  strip  about  ?8 
in.  (these  little  lugs  hold  the  top-bar  of  the 
brood-frame  in  place,  and  prevent  its  slipping 
off  sidewise  when  whirled  around).*  In  the 
center  of  this  revolving  support  I  bore  a  K-iu- 
hole,  and  insert  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle, 
and  fasten  securely.  The  spindle  itself  is  about 
6  inches  long,  and  passes  through  the  hole  in 
the  cross-piece,  fitting  snugly,  and  the  point 
fits  into  a  small  hole  in  the  tin  brace  (just  be- 
low A),  which  is  a  2-inch-wide  strip  of  tin  nail- 
ed to  the  cross-piece  in  the  manner  shown  in 
sketch,  the  object  being  to  give  two  bearings 
to  the  spindle,  and  prevent  any  wabbling  of  the 
comb-rest. 

To  uncap,  place  a  comb  on  end  on  the  rest; 
slice  off  one  side,  whirl  around,  and  uncap  the 
other. 

The  spindle  can  be  made  of  hard  wood.  I 
myself  used  the  socket  of  an  old  garden-hoe, 
with  enough  of  the  handle  left  to  mortise  into 
the  comb-rest. 

The  arrangement  can  be  placed  on  top  of  a 
box  or  a  half-barrel,  or  any  thing  that  will  hold 

*The  engraving  at  this  point  is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect.—Ed. 


the  uncappings.  I  use  a  box  with  a  hopper- 
bottom,  as  shown  in  the  lower  sketch.  On  a 
frame  that  just  fits  the  inside  of  the  box  I  nail 
J^-inch-mesh  tin  wire  netting  (see  upper  sketch). 
This  frame  drops  inside  of  the  box,  and  rests 
where  the  hopper  shape  begins.  This  serves  to 
hold  the  cappings,  and  allows  them  to  drain. 
The  honey  runs  down  the  hopper  through  a 
small  hole  into  the  receiver  underneath,  which 
is  covered  with  cheese-cloth. 


HONEY    PAIL  WITH 
CHEESE   CLOTH  COVER. 


■Rvvvv^.^.^.^vv^'^^v^^^-.^v^vxvvv^'^^^^^^^ 
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My  extractor  is  fastened  to  a  table  that  is 
long  enough  to  allow  of  this  box  bf^ing  fastened 
to  it  at  the  right-hand  side,  and  at  a  convenient 
heigh  t  for  uncapping.  By  having  the  box  large 
enough  to  hold  a  day's  uncappings  they  can 
drain  over  night,  and  be  dry  enough  to  put  into 
the  solar  wax-extractor  next  morning,  ready 
for  a  fresh  start. 

AN  APIARY  KNIFE-CHISEL. 

This  I  find  very  handy  to  pry  off  covers  or 
bodies,  loosen  frames,  scrape  off  tops  of  frames, 
cut  out  pieces  of  comb,  etc.    It  is  made  by  tak- 


ing a  %-inch  Addis  wood-carving  chisel,  and 
grinding  one  side  to  a  chisel  edge.  I  use  a 
wood-carving  chisel,  as  the  blade  is  much  thin- 
ner than  an  ordinary  carpenters'  chisel,  and 
the  steel  of  extra  quality.    I  like  this  better 
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rhan  any  thing  else  I  have  ever  tried,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  adapted. 

REPORTS   FROM   THE   MANGROVE   BELT. 

These  have  been  rather  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  this  season,  owing  to  the  freezing-down 
of  our  naangroves.  Yields  have  been  light, 
although,  so  far  as  my  own  apiary  is  concerned, 
I  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  as  I  managed  to 
secure  something  over  100  lbs.  per  colony. 
While  this  falls  far  short  of  last  season's  yield, 
it  does  very  well,  and  is  about  the  best  for  this 
vicinity. 

I  see  the  hive  discussion  is  still  on  deck;  but, 
as  we  crackers  say,  "it  looks  like"  all  the 
points  that  are  likely  to  be  brought  out  have 
come  to  light.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
many  bee-keepers  have  been  induced  to  see  the 
error  of  their  ways,  and  have  changed  the  size 
of  their  hives,  by  the  discussion. 

I  am  still  a  believer  in  the  eight  frame,  after 
using  the  ten  frame  almost  exclusively  for  sev- 
eral seasons;  also  several  seasons' experience 
with  the  one-story  "Long  Idea"  Langstroth 
frame.  I  feel  certain  that,  for  my  use,  with  my 
methods,  the  eight-frame  Langstroth  is  far  and 
away  the  best.  For  a  weak  colony,  an  eight- 
frame  body  is  large  enough  to  build  them  up 
in;  for  a  fairly  good  one,  two  bodies  with  15 
frames  is  about  right;  and  for  a  strong  flour- 
ishing one,  ready  for  the  honey-flow,  three 
stories  with  23  frames  hit  it  about  right  for  me. 
So  with  the  eight-frame  hive  I  can  come  nearer 
making  the  "punishment  fit  the  crime"  than 
with  any  other. 

Hawk's  Park,  Fla. 

[I  have  already  announced  that  the  hive  dis- 
cussion is  to  come  to  a  close. — Ed.] 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  NUMBERING  HIVES. 


THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  THE   RECORD  BOOK. 


By  Emma  Wilson. 


Suppose  I  met  a  man  while  down  street  to-day 
whose  name  I  did  not  know,  and  wanted  to  tell 
Dr.  Miller,  when  I  came  home,  who  it  was  I 
had  seen.  I  should  most  likely  begin  to  de- 
scribe him,  tell  whether  he  was  tall  or  short, 
fat  or  thin,  dark  or  light,  and  how  he  was 
dressed.  If  there  was  any  peculiarity  about 
him  I  should  mention  it;  and  after  I'd  been  to 
all  that  trouble  he  might  not  be  able  to  tell 
who  he  was.  Now,  if  I  had  known  his  name 
was  John  Smith,  and  there  was  only  one  John 
Smith  in  the  place,  I  need  only  have  said,  "  I  met 
John  Smith  to-day,"  and  he  would  have  known 
immediately  whom  I  meant.  Just  think  how 
much  time  and  trouble  I  might  have  been  saved 
if  I  had  only  known  his  name!  Now  just  imag- 
ine what  a  muddle  we  should  be  in,  most  of  the 
time,  if  people  were  without  names! 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  just  about  as  necessary 
to  number  or  name  colonies  of  bees  as  it  is  to 


name  people.  If  I  had  to  stop  and  describe 
each  colony  of  bees  by  some  peculiarity  of  hive 
or  location  every  time  I  wanted  to  refer  to  it, 
instead  of  saying  No.  12  or  No.  9,  I  believe  I 
should  get  discouraged,  and  just  give  up.  It 
seems  to  me  a  bee  keeper's  time  is  too  valuable 
to  be  wasted  in  that  way. 

For  Instance,  suppose  Dr.  Miller  told  me, 
"  Get  a  frame  of  brood  and  bees  from  No.  2  and 
give  it  to  49,"  it  wouldn't  take  him  very  long  to 
tell  me,  nor  me  very  long  to  do  it.  But,  oh  dear 
me!  suppose  our  colonies  were  not  numbered, 
and  he  had  to  stop  to  describe  them.  I  might 
not  understand  perfectly,  and  get  the  wrong 
colony,  and  what  a  muddle  it  would  be!  Then 
think  of  similar  orders  many  rimes  a  day!  I 
don't  believe  I'd  want  to  work  in  the  apiary 
very  long. 

It  seems  to  me  pretty  clear,  if  two  persons  are 
at  work  in  the  same  apiary,  and  the  colonies 
are  to  be  talked  about,  that  they  need  names  of 
some  kind,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  thing  more 
convenient  for  names  than  numbers.  Now, 
how  would  it  be  if  only  one  person  svere  at  work 
in  the  apiary?  Well,  suppose  he's  at  work  at 
No.  49,  and  wants  to  get  a  frame  of  brood  and 
bees  from  No.  2.  Unless  he  marks  No.  49  in 
some  way  when  he  goes  to  No.  2,  he  is  liable  to 
make  a  mistake  and  get  the  wrong  colony  when 
he  comes  back. 

But  if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  !t,  I 
should  want  them  numbered  in  order  that  a 
record  might.be  kept.  You  know  when  chil- 
dren dispute  with  regard  to  their  ages  they  are 
always  referred  to  the  family  Bible.  Well, 
when  we  want  to  be  sure  of  our  queens'  ages  we 
refer  to  the  record-book. 

Suppose  I  go  to  a  colony  and  find  that  it  is 
queenless.  Is  the  record- book  now  of  any  use 
to  me?  Of  course,  it  is.  lean  take  the  book 
and  look  and  see  if  there  is  any  colony  I  can  go 
to  for  queen-cells,  tell  how  ripe  they  are,  tell 
whether  it's  a  colony  I  want  to  breed  from, 
whether  it's  gentle  or  cross,  whether  they  are 
good  workers  or  not;  in  fact,  tell  all  about 
them. 

With  a  record- book  you  can  sit  down  and 
map  out  your  day's  work  and  know  just  what 
you're  going  to  do  beforehand.  In  fact,  I  don't 
see  how  any  one  can  get  along  without  one.  If 
we  should  forget  ours  when  we  go  to  the  out- 
apiaries  we  should  have  to  go  back  after  it, 
and  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  a 
record-book  without  having  your  colonies  num- 
bered. 

Marengo,  111.,  Dec.  12. 

[I  think  we  shall  all  have  to  accept  this  fact, 
that,  if  a  record-book  is  used,  hive-numbering 
is  a  necessity. 

Yes,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  book  enables 
one  to  plan  out  the  work  in  the  apiary  before- 
hand, and  while  at  work  in  the  yard  it  may 
save  many  steps.  Suppose  I  want  a  certain 
kind  of  queen  with  v/hich  to  fill  an  order.  In- 
stead of  walking  from  one  hive  to  another,  in- 
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specting  the  records  on  the  hives,  I  could  sit  in 
the  shade  and  turn  the  leaves  over;  and  when 
the  desired  queen  was  found,  or  queen-cells  of 
the  right  age,  we  will  say,  I  go  direct  to  the 
hive  bt'aring  the  number  designated.  And 
then,  again,  it  is  interesting  to  go  over  the 
record  book  quietly  in  the  house.  Sonaetimes 
we  would  tinii  something  seriously  needing  at- 
tention: and,  again,  we  run  across  some  inter- 
esting facts,  as  shown  by  the  record  routine 
work.  This  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind 
when  Dr.  Miller  read  over  to  me  page  after 
page  of  his  record- book  one  evening  at  his 
house. — Ed.] 


ABOUT  CEE-CAVES. 

Question. — I  wish  to  build  a  winter  repository 
for  ray  bees.  There  is  a  clay  bank  or  hill  near 
my  bee-yard.  If  I  build  a  house,  wailed  with 
stone,  in  that  bank,  24  to  30  feet  long,  10  feet 
wide  and  7  feet  high,  the  front  end  of  which 
will  be  out  of  ground  considerably,  will  it  be 
too  damp  for  the  bees? 

Ansiver.—i^o,  not  if  well  drained,  and  prob- 
ably it  would  not  be  too  damp  if  not  drained  at 
all,  only  so  that  the  water  might  not  come  up 
about  the  hives,  should  a  sudden  freshet  occur 
during  the  winter.  If  I  am  right,  none  of  the 
bee  fraternity  have  positively  proven  that 
dampness  is  injurious  to  bees.  Let  me  ask  a 
question.  Is  not  a  damp  cellar  the  best  to  win- 
ter bees  in  ?  A  moist  air  is  promotive  of  health 
in  our  houses — why  not  in  bee-cellars?  I  be- 
lieve dampness  in  winter  respositories  is  one  of 
the  agencies  in  causing  bee-diarrhea,  only 
when  the  temperature  is  so  low  as  to  con- 
dense the  vapor  on  the  inside  of  the  hives  and 
combs.  It  would  be  well  to  consider  the  differ- 
ence in  effect  on  animal  life,  between  a  warm 
damp  atmosphere  and  a  cool  damp  one,  in  all 
our  talk  in  the  matter  of  cellar  wintering.  But, 
unless  that  front  end  of  the  cellar  is  well  cover- 
ed with  earth  I  should  fear  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture during  cold  spells  in  winter.  I  should  be 
much  more  concerned  to  have  the  temperature 
entirely  in  my  control,  than  about  dampness. 
Give  me  a  cellar  that  will  not  vary  from  45°, 
and  good  stores,  and  I  have  little  fear  as  to 
how  the  bees  will  come  out  in  the  spring.  This 
I  say  after  many  years  of  successful  cellar  win- 
tering, and  after  watching  others  who  have  in- 
variably wintered  their  bees  well  also.  After 
you  have  your  cellar  built,  cover  the  front  end 
over  with  from  three  to  four  feet  of  earth,  and 
over  the  whole  put  a  roof  so  that  the  dirt  may 
be  kept  dry  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  you  have  something  that  will  be 
a  joy  to  you  for  years  to  come,  no  matter 
whether  you  have  two  hundred  colonies,  or 
twenty  to  winter  therein.  The  deeper  you  go 
into  the  ground,  the  more  even  will  the  temper- 


ature be  likely  to  keep;  and  the  more  even  the 
temperature,  if  it  is  as  high  as  4.5°  or  above,  the 
more  successfuly  will  the  bees  winter.  I  have 
used  successfully  a  cellar  very  similar  to  what 
you  speak  of,  for  :iO  years,  with  the  exception  of 
one  winter  when  I  used  an  oil-stove  in  it,  when 
I  lost  heavily  through  the  poisonous  vapor  given 
off  into  the  room  by  this  stove. 

HOW  MANY  QUEENS  FROM  A  NUCLEUS. 

Question. — I  am  thinking  some  of  going  into 
the  queen-rearing  business  next  year,  and 
should  like  to  have  you  tell  us  in  Gleanings 
how  many  queens  can  be  sold  from  one  nucleus 
colony  in  one  month.  By  doing  so  you  will 
help  me  to  decide  how  many  nucleus  hives  to 
make  this  winier. 

Answer.— Yery  much  depends  on  the  weather, 
the  loss  of  queens  when  going  out  to  meet  the 
drones  (more  being  lost  some  seasons  than 
others),  and  whether  you  hatch  your  queens 
in  a  lamp-nursery,  or  insert  nearly  mature 
queen  cells  in  your  nucleus.  If  you  practice 
the  latter  method,  and  are  successful  with  it 
you  might  succeed  in  sending  off  three  queens  a 
month  from  each  nucleus.  But  introducing 
queens  two  or  three  days  old  from  an  incubator 
has  proven  an  unsafe  method  with  me,  and  one 
that  causes  more  labor  and  worry  than  the 
time  gained  would  compensate  for;  although 
some  are  still  claiming  that  they  have  good 
success  with  this  plan.  By  using  the  cell-plan, 
and  having  a  system  perfect  enough  so  that  the 
queen  may  emerge  from  the  cell  within  twelve 
hours  after  being  given  to  the  nucleus,  you  will 
usually  have  a  laying  queen  in  said  nucleus  in 
ten  days  from  time  of  giving  the  cell.  Then  in 
order  to  have  your  nucleus  hold  its  own  as  to 
bees,  this  queen  should  be  allowed  to  lay  four 
or  live  days  before  sending  her  off;  for  if  the 
queen  is  taken  away  when  the  combs  contain 
only  her  eggs,  the  bees  will  often  devour  the 
most  of  them;  when  if  a  part  have  hatched  in- 
to larvne.  all  will  be  preserved;  and  in  this  case 
our  nucleus  is  strengthened  in  bees  according  as 
the  queen  lays  eggs.  Again,  as  hinted  at  above, 
some  seasons  many  queens  are  lost  ofi  their 
wedding-trip,  and  others  balled  after  returning 
therefrom,  till  they  die,  or  are  valueless,  either 
for  sending  off  or  for  home  use;  any  or  all  of 
which  makes  the  matter  of  any  certain  number 
of  queens,  from  any  nucleus,  in  any  certain 
time,  very  uncertain.  My  average  number 
from  a  nucleus,  during  the  past  ten  years,  has 
been  about  two  a  month.  Some  nuclei  do  bet- 
ter, others  not  as  well,  so  that  it  is  always  well 
to  calculate  on  having  a  few  more  nuclei  than 
you  really  expect  you  will  need  to  fill  all  orders; 
and  even  then,  if  your  case  proves  any  thing 
like  mine  you  will  be  obliged  to  return  money 
for  some  unfilled  orders  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

BLACK  AND  ITALIAN  BEES. 

QuestUjn. — Last  summer  I  had  a  colony  that 
gave  well-marked  Italian  bees  in  the  same  hive 
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with  blacks,  or  nearly  blacks,  when  the  brood 
was  all  from  the  same  queen.  Why  was  this 
so? 

Answer. — If  you  had  told  whecher  you  had 
one  colony  or  ont^  hundred,  or  if  you  had  Ital- 
ians and  blacks  in  the  same  yard,  standing 
near  each  other,  an  intelligent  answer  could 
have  been  more  easily  given.  If  you  had  a  pure 
German  colony  and  an  Italian  colony  standing 
side  by  side,  it  would  be  nothing  at  all  unusual 
for  you  to  find  things  as  you  state;  for  young 
bees,  when  out  for  an  airing,  often  mix,  where 
hives  stand  close  together.  If  this  is  not  the 
right  solution  to  the  problem,  then  I  should 
calculate  that  your  black  or  German  queen 
mated  with  an  Italian  drone,  so  that  she  pro- 
duced what  is  known  as  hybrid  bees;  and  I 
judge  this  latter  is  the  real  truth  in  the  case. 
Where  a  German  queen  mates  with  an  Italian 
drone,  many  of  her  bees  look  like  good  Italians, 
many  like  blacks,  and  the  majority  are  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  as  to  markings. 


I  had  been  invited,  by  the  committee  of  the 
Woman's  Congress  of  the  Cotton  States  Expo- 
sition, to  deliver  at  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
Woman's  Building  an  essay  on  bee  culture  for 
women,  which  I  did;  and  illustrated,  by  means 
of  charts,  the  fertilization  of  flowers.  At  the 
close  we  had  a  pleasant  "conversazione"  rela- 
tive to  bees  and  honey-plants. 

While  at  the  exposition  at  Atlanta  I  kept  a 
sharp  lookout  to  see  what  advancement  the 
Cotton  States  had  made  in  bee  culture.  On 
entering  the  Georgia  Building  I  saw  a  credit- 
able exhibit  of  honey  and  supplies,  by  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Augusta.  In  the  N^gro  Building 
was  a  small  but  neat  case  of  comb  honey  from 
Alabama.  In  the  West  Florida  exhibit,  Alder- 
man &  Roberts,  of  Wewahitchka,  had  bees, 
comb,  and  extracted  honey,  bearing  its  trade- 
mark of  "  Orange  Bloom."  In  the  Plant  Build- 
ing was  a  case  of  several  varieties  of  comb 
honey  of  a  peculiar  whiteness,  from  Manatee 
Co.  I  also  saw  bales  of  alfalfa,  which  promises 
much  to  the  bee  culturists  of  Florida. 

At  St.  Andrews  Bay,  the  past  season,  the 
honey-flow  was  a  failure,  owing  to  an  unprece- 
dented fall  of  rain  during  the  early  bloom. 
When  it  stopped  it  was  followed  by  a  severe 
and  protracted  drouth. 

,  A  lady  told  me  to-day,  that,  while  stopping 
this  fall  at  Pensacola,  she  wanted  honey  to  cure 
a  cold,  and  inquired  for  it  at  groceries  and 
drugstores,  but  failed  to  find  any. 

Mbs.  L.  Harrison. 

St.  Andrews,  Fla.,  Dec.  25. 


HOW    LANGSTROTH    WAS    ESTEEMED    IN   RUSSIA. 

The  following  will  explain  itself: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Boot:— The  Russian  Society  of  Api- 
culture has  received  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  father  L.  L.  Langstroth,  the  most  eminent 
bee-keeper  of  the  century.  The  members  of  our 
society  know  that  the  American  bee-keepers, as 
broihers  of  a  large  family,  have  done  their  best 
to  gladden  the  last  days  of  their  leader,  and 
that  your  journal  was  a  distributing  center  of 
the  gifts  to  him. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  10th  of  December  the 
undersigned  bee  keepers,  members  of  the  Rus- 
sian Society  of  Apiculture,  collected  the  sum  of 
.53  rubles  (.f26.90),  and  have  asked  me,  ais  the 
chief  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Rnssian  So- 
ciety of  Apiculture,  to  send  to  you  this  sum, 
and  to  beg  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  forward  it  to 
the  remaining  family  of  Mr.  Langstroth.  May 
the  check  inclosed  be  at  least  a  faint  indication 
of  the  friendship  between  the  Russian  and 
American  bee-keepers. 

All  the  members  present  express  their  sincere 
regards  to  the  memory  of  the  great  bee-keeper, 
and  their  honorable  respect  to  his  family. 

I  give  here  the  list  of  names  of  the  bee-keep- 
ers who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  Dec.  10, 
and  who  have  made  donations: 
Belewich,  Nasilof,  L.  Glasenapp,  S.  Glasenapp, 

Maloff,  Philosophtf,  Nikiforoff,  Alferoff,  Goni, 

Pentkowsky,  Staritzky,  Molewsky-Molewich, 

Owsiannikoff,  Pocrowsky,  Glagolewa,  Ship- 

manoff,   Aglenko,  Kasin,   Tomiloff,   Mendel, 

Pelesky.  TezofimofT. 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

Prof.  S.  Glasenapp. 

University  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

[I  am  sure  our  American  bee-keepers  will 
greatly  appreciate  this  honor.  We  take  plea- 
sure in  forwarding  the  amount  to  Mrs.  Cowan, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Langstroth,  at  Dayton.— 
Ed.J  

those  rambler  articles. 

You  ask  for  opinions  about  a  cessation  of 
Rambler's  articles.  Perhaps  as  records  of 
travel  they  had;  for.  good  as  they  have  been, 
people  will  tire.  Notwithstanding,  I  freely 
express  my  appreciation  of  them  as  having 
been  intellectually  vigorous,  well  illustrated, 
geographically  instructive,  having  wholesome 
humor  without  loss  of  respectability,  and.  with- 
al, having  a  good  moral  pointing,  calculated  to 
inspire  both  old  and  young.  And  as  to  the 
future  say:  Rambler,  knowing  what  he  does 
about  the  practical  side  of  apiculture,  admit- 
ting that  his  growing  apiary  demands  more  at- 
tention, might  be  expected  to  give  readers  of 
Gleanings  first-class  items  warm  from  the 
workman's  hand  and  brain.  Of  all  the  hereto- 
fore regular  contributors,  I  fancy  that  Ram- 
bler's new  articles,  fresh  from  actual  bee-work 
of  his  own,  would  be  read  more  eagerly  than 
any  others,  unless  those  of  Mr.  Doolittle  and 
Dr.  Miller  are  excepted.  T.  C.  Potter. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  38. 
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[The  foregoing  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  many 
Indorsements  we  have  received  for  those  arti- 
cles of  travel  from  the  Rambler.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  write  as  fortm^rly.  The  Echoes  will 
appear  as  usual,  and  then  there  will  be  another 
department  conducted  by  bim  soon.— Ed. J 


BEE -PARALYSIS     IS     TRANSMITTED    HY    QUEEN; 
BLACKS   NOT  PROOF   AGAINST  IT. 

Among  my  47  colonies  I  have  about  4  that 
show  symptoms  of  paralysis.  One  of  the  four 
is  a  colony  built  up  from  a  nucleus  purchased 
from  Mrs.  Atchley  last  spring  T  placed  the 
hive  30  yards  from  the  apiary,  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  not  contract  the  disease;  but,  sure 
enough,  they  got  it— probably  through  robbing. 
This  is  another  proof  of  the  contagious  charac- 
ter of  the  malady. 

I  note  the  conclusion  at  Atlanta  as  to  the 
disease  not  being  transmitted  through  the 
•queen.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  got  into  my 
brother's  apiary  through  a  queen  which  I  gave 
him.  There  is  another  popular  error.  The 
blacks  have  it  just  like  the  Italians. 

I  know  that  there  are  queen- breeders  who 
have  bee-paralysis  in  their  apiaries.  It  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  such  to  disseminate  the 
idea  that  queens  do  not  communicate  the  in- 
fection. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  such  notion 
would  influence  any  one.  It  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  an  infected  queen  will  infect  a  colony, 
from  which  the  disease  may  spread  to  a  whole 
apiary.    I  have  seen  the  whole  process. 

Columbia,  Miss.,  Dec.  26.  T.  S.  Ford. 

[Mr.  Ford  has  probably  had  more  experience 
with  bee-paralysis  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country.  I  insert  this  at  this  time  because  it 
refutes  some  late  popular  notions.— Ed.] 


little  or  no  knowledge  as  to  cleansing  wax,  its 
purity,  or  its  proper  manipulation;  and  it 
would  not  have  been  surprising  if  some  had 
been  made  that  the  bees  would  not  accept.  I 
tested  a  few  pounds  at  different  times,  made  by 
such,  and  it  did  not  at  all  compare  with  that 
sent  out  by  those  who  understood  the  business 
almost  perfectly.  I  never  attempted  to  make 
foundation,  as  I  thought  it  much  better  to  buy 
of  reliable  parties  who  knew  how  to  make  a 
No.  1  article,  and  I  think  I  have  been  well 
repaid  for  doing  so,  rather  than  attempt  it  my- 
self. Foundation  should  at  all  times  be  kept  in 
the  dark,  as  light  injures  its  value.  I  have 
kept  it  three  or  four  years  as  good  as  new. 
Milledgevirie,  111.,  Dec.  14.         F.  A.  Snell. 


MORE   PROOF   SHOWING   THAT  OLD   FOUNDATION 
IS   AS   GOOD   AS   NEW. 

Mr.  Editor:—Since  you  wish  further  infor- 
mation from  bee-keepers  who  have  used  old 
and  new  comb  foundation,  I  will  add  my  ex- 
perience. I  procured  my  first  foundation  from 
John  Long,  who  first  placed  it  on  the  market. 
I  purchased  one  pound  of  him  at  a  cost  of  one 
dollar.  This  was  bleached  white,  and  was 
hard  and  brittle,  but  looked  nice;  but  on  trial 
it  proved  useless,  or  worse  than  that,  as  the 
bees  tore  it  down  and  removed  it  from  the  hive, 
building  new  comb  in  its  place.  After  this, 
foundation  was  next  made  from  wax  unbleach- 
ed, and  it  proved  a  grand  success.  During  all 
these  years  I  have  used  it  as  made,  with  good 
results,  and  have  had  at  the  close  of  each  sea- 
son more  or  less  to  carry  over  in  the  honey- 
boxes  and  brood-frames  undrawn,  or  as  I  placed 
it  in  the  boxes  or  brood  frames.  1  have  stored 
the  cases  so  that  the  light  could  not  strike  on 
the  foundation,  and  it  has  at  all  times  been 
readily  accepted  by  the  bees — as  much  so  as 
that  recently  from  the  mill  or  press.  As  the 
older  bee-keepers  well  know,  many  bought 
mills   and  made  their  own    foundation,  with 


THE   SITUATION   IN  CUBA   SO   FAR   AS   HONEY    IS 
CONCERNED. 

The  war,  which  broke  out  in  this  island, last 
February,  has  made  bee  culture  or  honey-rais- 
ing next  to  impossible  in  our  country  places; 
so,  after  getting  ready  to  work  I  was  compelled 
to  give  up  my  intention,  and  must  wait  to  see 
what  all  this  will  coine  to.  The  honey  crop  on 
the  island  will  be  small  indeed,  not  only  be- 
cause the  bees  are  not  duly  cared  for,  but  be- 
cause honey  is  used  freely  by  the  contending 
parties  to  sweeten  their  existence. 

Al'^ides  Betancourt. 

Puerto  Principe,  Cuba. 


BURNING    OR   WATER-SOAKING   WAX. 

I  have  been  trying  to  refine  wax  in  a  barrel 
with  steam  from  a  high-pressure  boiler,  one- 
fourth  full  of  water.  I  never  dreamed  that  you 
could  burn  wax  that  way  with  the  cover  light- 
ly on  the  baiTel.  I  have  wasted  the  most  of 
my  wax,  beautiful  uncaopings  among  it,  too. 
When  I  found  out  my  mistake  I  hunted  my 
ABC  for  something  warning  us  against  burn- 
ing with  steam,  but  could  not  find  any  thing 
about  burning  except  putting  wax  itself  on  a 
bare  fire.  It  may  be  mentioned;  but  if  not,  a 
word  of  warning  to  those  who  don't  know  any 
better  than  I  did  might  save  worry  and  ex- 
pense. It  jnay  not  be  from  burning;  but  the 
wax  is  spoiled  at  any  rate.  John  Allen. 

Newboro,  Oamaru,  N.  Z. 

[While  it  is  true  you  can  burn  wax  with  direct 
steam,  or  live  steam,  you  can  hardly  do  so  by 
sending  that  steam  into  water  and  transmit- 
ting the  heat  indirectly  from  the  water  to  the 
wax.  Wax  will  never  burn  when  over  water, 
because  it  can  never  get  hotter  than  the  boil- 
ing-point. The  trouble  with  your  wax  is  prob- 
ably not  burning,  as  you  suppose,  but  water- 
soaking  the  wax.  Wiiile  in  this  condition  it  is 
quite  spongy,  and  appears  as  if  it  had  been 
ground  up  into  meal.  When  a  handful  of  it  is 
grabbed  up  it  can  be  pressed  together,  and  the 
water  can  be  squeezed  out  as  from  a  sponge. 
The  only  way  of  restoring  such  wax  is  to  sub- 
ject it  to  a  dry  heat,  where  the  water  can  pass 
off.  The  solar  wax-extractors  are  the  best 
means  of  rendering  such  wax  back  to  its  cake 
form.  Trays  of  such  wax  nlaced  in  the  stove 
oven  will  also  dry  it  out. — Ed. J 
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THE  POKTER  SPRING  ESCAPE 


FOR   HONEY-ROOM   WINDOWS. 

Bv  R.  ct  E.  C.  Porter. 


Having  quite  a  quantity  of  honey  to  extract 
during  the  excessively  hot  weather  of  last  Sep- 
tember, when  no  nectar  was  to  be  had  and  rob- 
bing was  at  its  worst,  and  knowing  too  well 
how  ineffective  cone  escapes  used  on  extract- 
ing-room  windows  or  escapes,  made  by  extend- 
ing the  screen  wire  to  a  considerable  extent 
above  them  with  a  bee-space  between  it  and 
the  sides  of  the  building  were  for  excluding 
robbers  at  suiih  a  time,  to  enable  us  to  get 
through  with  the  work  without  annoyance  we 
made,  for  this  purpose,  the  escape  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustraiion.  This  escape  is  a 
modification  of  the  well  known  form  of  the 
Porter  spring  escape,  now  si  extensively  used 
for  freeing  the  surplus  honey  from  bees  auto- 
matically before  removal  from  the  hives,  the 
principle  used  being  the  same.  It  differs  from 
that  only  in  the  details  of  construction  neces- 
sary to  adapt  it  to  this  particular  use. 

The  top.  or  oval  part,  is  perforated  along  the 
edges,  so  that  the  escape  may  be  readily  tacked 
to  the  casing  or  window-frame.  The  body  is 
made  of  perforated  tin,  to  admit  light;  and  its 
open  end  is  extended  into  a  cone  to  prevent 
robbers  crawling  in  at  the  sides  of  the  springs 
and  interfering  with  the  bees  passing  out, 
which  would  occur  if  'it  were  left  open  full 
width.    As  compared  with  the  other  form,  the 
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interior  part  is  reversed  In  position;  the  springs 
used  are  somewhat  broader,  and  set  slightly 
more  open. 

The  method  of  applying  these  escapes  to  the 
window  is  almost  too  apparent  to  require  ex- 
planation. Merely  make  M  or  %  inch  holes 
through  the  screen  wire  at  its  upper  corners; 
or,  in  case  it  is  desirable  to  make  holes  without 
injury  to  the  wire  cloth,  thus  leaving  it  so  that 
it  can  be  replaced  when  the  escapes  are  remov- 
ed, if  desired,  remove  the  tacks  from  the  cor- 
ners and  turn  them  down  till  triangular  holes 
of  corresponding  size  are  formed,  and  then  tack 
the  escapes  in  a  vertical   position  over  these 


openings  so  that  the  bees  can  pass  through 
them  into  the  escapes.  In  case  the  window  is 
provided  with  an  escape  made  by  extending  the 
wire  cloth  above  it,  close  the  bee-space  with  a 
strip  flush  with  the  top  of  the  window,  and 
proceed  as  before.  If  escapes  are  not  to  be 
used  on  all  the  windows  of  the  honey-room, 
preference  should  be  given  to  those  opening  to 
the  south  or  west,  so  that,  on  cold  days,  the 
bees  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  afternoon  sun. 

After  putting  these  escapes  to  the  severest 
possible  test  under  the  most  trying  conditions, 
we  have  found  them  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  perfect  device  for  this  purpose. 
Since  using  them  we  realize  as  never  before 
how  many  of  the  disagreeable  features  of  bee- 
keeping are  removed,  and  how  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  are  added  to  the  pursuit  by  hav- 
ing all  windows  of  honey  and  extracting  rooms 
supplied  with  escapes  through  which  all  bees 
that  get  in  when  doors  are  being  opened  or 
closed,  or  in  any  of  the  other  ways  these  persis- 
tent little  insects  have  of  effecting  this  end,  can 
pass  out  easily  and  rapidly,  and  not  a  single 
robber  can  enter. 

While  this  form  of  escape  was  made  primari- 
ly for  our  own  convenience,  yet  our  experience 
with  it^o  impressed  us  with  its  value  and  use- 
fulness to  bee-keepers  that  we  have  arranged 
to  make  it  for  the  trade.  It  will  be  sold  through 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Lewistown.  111.,  Nov.  15. 


DANZENBAKER'S  10-32  HIVE. 


COMPLETE   READY   FOR   A   SWARM. 

Consists  of  10  brood-frames,  15>ix6K  inches 
net  comb  surface;  33  sections  5x3%,  7  to  the 
foot,  supported  in  the  case  on  8  section-holders; 
the  title  signifying  what  constitutes  a  complete 
hive  as  used  with  a  swarm.  They  have  square 
edges  fitting  tightly  together  for  tiering  up, 
and  extra  bodies  or  supers  may  be  used  where 
conditions  require  it;  but  for  average  yields 
and  localities  this  form  will  give  the  best  results 
in  comb  honey,  with  good  queens  to  crowd  it 
with  brood,  and  force  the  bees  to  store  the  hon- 
ey in  the  sections.  <~-j 

The  hives  are  made  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 
with  machinery  specially  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dovetailing,  with  smooth,  accurately 
square  cuts  that  come  together  true  and  square 
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to  stay  so;  can  not  be  excelled  anywhere,  and, 
if  well  painted,  will  last  a  lifetime. 


FIG  I      i  k 


Fig.  1  shows  the  end  of  case,  B.  with  the 
cleat  b  fastened  to  its  lower  edge  to  support  the 
metal  hanger  O,  having  oppositely  folded  edges 
g,  g,  to  keep  it  straight  and  true  when  its  upper 
edge  is  hung  upon  the  cleat  b.  and  its  lower 
edge  is  supporting  the  bottom -bars  F,  F,  of  the 
frames  or  section-holders,  and  sections  E,  E. 
I>  shows  paraChne-paper  separators  secured  to 
the  end-bars  of  section- holders.  M  shows 
wooden  separators  notched  at  m.  to  rest  on  top 
of  the  flange  of  the  metal  hanger.  Paraffine 
paper  is  also  covered  over  the  sections,  and 
stuck  down  close  and  smooth,  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  the  bees  gathering  propolis  and 
soiling  the  sections. 


Fig.  2  shows  the  inside  of  a  Higginsville 
•cover  as  made  for  this  hive,  with  eight  scores 
half  through  its  thickness,  which  keeps  it  as 
straight  and  true  as  a  pane  of  glass,  when  nail- 
ed through  the  cleats  only  where  the  holes  are 
pierced,  which  allows  the  two  boards  of  the 
cover  to  expand  or  contract  in  the  grooves  with- 
out twisting  or  cracking.  It  combines  together 
the  advantages  of  a  flat  and  gable  cover,  with- 
out a  nook  for  wasps  or  spiders.  When  painted 
outside,  and  coated  with  paraffine  on  the  inside, 
it  is  the  cleanest,  lightest,  and  best  cover  out, 
and  can  be  made  absolutely  storm-proof  by 
fastening  a  sheet  of  paralline  paper  with  a 
warm  iron,  smooth  on  the  inside  of  the  cover, 
extending  slightly  beyond  the  edges,  to  turn 
down  over  the  top  edge  of  the  hive,  so  that  no 
water  can  pass  into  the  joint  under  the  cover, 
which  extends  X  inch  over  the  sides  of  the 
hive. 

Fig.  3  is  a  light  strong-framed  hive-bottom, 
with  grooved  side-rails  to  hold  the  three  thin 
boards  true  and  straight,  when  nailed  at  their 
inner  edges  only,  as  Uic  lioles  are  pierced, 
which    allows   for  expansion  and  contraction 


freely  in  the  grooves  by  the  thin  bottom  over  the 
end-cleats,  so  that  it  will  not  twist  or  split. 
The  grooves  are  spaced  to  form  a  's'-inch  bee- 
space  on  one  side,  or  a  full  '4  on  the  other,  as 
occasion  requires,  by  reversing  the  bottom. 
The  side  rails  keep  the  bottom  clear,  that  air 
may  circulate  freely  beneath  it,  so  that  it  is 
always  dry,  and  affords  no  harbor  for  ants. 

Closed  end  brood- frames  ake  not  a  recent  in- 
iientUni.  Tliey  are  time-tried  and  proven.  It 
would  be  a  gross  impositUm  on  the  public  to 
claim  the  exclusive  right  to  use  thi'm. 

Moses  Quinby,  tht' veteran  of  original  inves- 
tigators ill  his  generation,  in  his  "  Mysteries  of 
Bee-keeping,'"  advocated,  if  he  did  not  invent, 
the  closed -end  brood-frame.  His  biographer 
says,  •■  Mr.  Quinby  quickly  observed  that  bees 
did  /(of  winter  as  well  in  the  L.  hives  (hang- 
ing frames)  as  tn  box  hives,  on  account  of  the 
spaces  at  the  ends  of  the  frames,  and  set  about 
to  remedy  it  l)y  making  a  closed-end  frame." 

Loose  liangiiaj  frames,  with  currents  of  cold 
air  around  the  ends  of  the  combs,  destroy  thou- 
sands of  colonies  in  winter  and  spring  by  chill- 
ing the  bees  and  brood  until  they  perish,  or  are 
reduced  in  numberx  so  as  to  be  utttrly  irorth- 
less.  One  extra-strong  colony  will  produce 
more  surplus  in  a  short  honey  flow  or  a  poor 
season  than  ten  weak  ones,  and  are  the  only 
ones  that  pay  at  all. 

That  all  may  know  at  all  times  which  is  top 
or  bottom  of  the  brood-frames,  they  are  made 
with  wide  thick  beveled  grooved  top-bars,  to 
receive  foundation  starters,  which  are  held 
securely  In  place  by  pressing  to  the  sharp  side 
of  the  beveled  edge,  and  tilling,  with  glue  or 
melted  beeswax  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that 
they  can  not  be  dragged  down  by  the  weight 
of  a  new  swarm.  Starters  half  an  inch  wide 
are  safest  and  best,  securing  straighter  combs, 
as  they  can  not  twist  or  bulge  out  of  shape. 


r~C    shows  ^the    narrow    bottom-bars    of 
brood-frames,  affording  space  to  note  the 


the 
con- 
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dition  of  a  colony  from  the  bottom,  without 
disturbing  cover  or  supt-r,  by  raising  the  hive 
partially  from  the  bottom  on  its  end.  It  also 
shows  how  the  f ramies  stand  closed  together, 
forming  a  close  solid  wall  of  themselves  inside 
the  hive. 

D  shows  the  section-holders,  originated  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  They  are  just  the  best  pos- 
sible to  use  with  these  (^ptn-cornered  sections, 
as  they  also  form  a  complete  inner  wall  within 
the  super,  checking  the  rapid  radiation  of  bee- 
heat,  enabling  the  bees  to  fill  out  to  the  wood 
the  outside  edge  of  the  end  sections.  They  will 
be  made  for  this  hive,  dovetailed, the  same  as  the 
brood-frames,  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  with  special 
machinery,  making  smooth  square  cuts  that  fit 
true  and  square,  standing  straight  and  strong, 
.secJtrmgrt ice (iccuracf/ -in BE K-sPACEs, by  which 
tJie  qiiceii  is  imtctlcnlly  deterred  from  enterlns, 
the  supers,  ■without  use  or  need  of  honey-boards 
or  queen-eycluders  of  any  kind. 


FIG.  5. 

E  shows  the  Prize  sections,  originated  and 
still  used  (in  four  pieces  dovetailed)  by  Capt.  J. 
E.  Hetherington,  of  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  who 
is,  doubtless,  the  largest  owner  of  bees  (having 
thousands  of  colonies),  and  the  most  successful 
producer  of  comb  honey  In  the  world,  who  is 
able  to  sell  his  crop  direct  to  the  trade  without 
need  of  commission  dealers  or  middlemen,  and 
always  get  the  best  prices  too,  and  never  has 
any  left  over.  Some  of  the  best  grocers  in 
Washington,  who  have  had  honey  of  me  this 
year,  want  me  to  furnish  them  all  they  will 
need  next  year.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  sure,  and 
know  that  the  best  grocers  in  that  city  are 
ready  to  take  the  honey  I  may  raise.  One 
morning  I  sold  in  the  market  38.">  lbs.,  while 
another  man  within  three  steps  of  me  sold  only 
23  4^4  sections:  and  another  man,  20  steps  away, 
sold  but  41  4^4  sections.  Their  honey  was  as 
white  as  mine.  They  attended  market  regularly, 
and  had  their  cu'^tomers,  while  it  was  my  only 
day  in  market.  Their  form  and  appearance  of 
the  sections  made  all  the  difference  in  their 
sale  over  the  4K  sections. 


Fig.  6, 

I  have  improved  them  by  cutting  away  the 
naughty  corners  so  that  they  can  be  made  in 


one  piece,  and  yet  glassed,  the  same  as  four- 
piece  sections,  and  the  bees  fill  them  out  better 
in  the  corners  (where  they  leave  openings  to 
pass  through  the  standard  43^  sections),  as  these 
cut-away  corners  permit  them  to  pass  through 
to  the  next  tier  of  sections  as  if  it  were  a  sing'e 
comb. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  fac-simile  of  the  Prize  section 
filled  with  honey;  also  a  iM  section.  Both 
weighed  the  same,  yet  the  proportions  of  the 
Prize  section,  with  its  deeper  side,  built  out 
better  to  the  wood,  certainly  appears  to  be 
better  weight.  In  fact,  that  question  is 
rarely  asked,  while  parties  are  freely  ask- 
ing if  the  4i-4^  sections  are  full  weight.  It  is 
7}iore  pleasing  to  eyes  accustomed  to  look 
through  tall  windows  and  tall  glass  in  them,  or 
into  tall  mirrors,  or  at  the  tall  doors  they  pass 
through  to  see  the  tall  grain  and  trees  on  every 
hand,  and  the  tall  men  and  women  who 
alone  are  called  stately  and  grand.  As  Capt. 
Hetherington.  who  designed  it,  and  is  himself 
a  tall  man,  aptly  says,  the  great  majority 
of  humanity  admire  tall  things— ihe  taW  fiorse 
above  the  ox:  the  mountain  more  than  the 
meadow.  We  light  our  finest  churches  with 
the  tallest  windows,  and  adorn  them  with  the 
tallest  steeples.  Practically  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical in  space,  as  32  of  them  require  but 
little  more  hive  surface  than  2i  i}<i  sections. 
The  bees  enter  them  more  readily,  having  a 
deeper  space  to  cluster  to  keep  up  the  neces- 
sarv  heat. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Duvall.  a  prominent  queen-breeder 
of  Spencerville.  Md..  says  he  had  a  case  of  32 
of  these  tall  sections  on  a  hive,  and  a  case  of  24 
of  the  4}4  sections  on  an  adjoining  hive.  e(iually 
strong,  both  put  on  and  taken  off  at  the  same 
time:  18  of  the  tall  sections  were  finished  out 
of  the  32,  while  only  8  of  the  24  43^  sec- 
tions were  filled.  The  ]8  tall  sections  were 
worth  20  cents  each,  or  13  fiO;  the  8  Ali  ones 
(2  cents  less),  18  cents  each,  or  .fl.44.  Dif- 
ference, $3.](),  which  is  more  than  enough  to 
pay  for  a  hive.  He  says  he  has  used  the  Root 
hives  1.5  years,  but  my  hive  is  far  ahead  of  any 
he  ever  saw  for  comb  honey,  and  he  will  dis- 
card all  other  arrangements  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Matthews,  of  Hamilton,  N.  C, 
bought,  the  last  of  May  (late  for  his  locality), 
three  of  my  1894  hives  with  these  tall  sections. 
June  10  he  says:  "The  bees  are  working  nice- 
ly in  thp  sections  of  all  your  hives.  I  got 
one  of  Heddon's  hives  at  the  same  time  as 
vours.  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  sections  yet." 
Later  Mr.  Matthews  sent  me  288  lbs.  of  the  tall 
sections,  saying  he  liked  my  hive  much  the 
bpst,  and  wanted  100  hives  for  next  year. 
He  is  a  stranger  to  me,  and  never  saw  my  hive 
before  he  bought  it. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Matthews  writes  me  at  Atlanta: 

*  *  *  "I  should  be  glad  indeed  to  go  to  At- 
lanta, more  especially  to  see  you  and  your  new 
hive.  *  *  T  hope  you  will  succeed  with  it.  as  I 
am,  sure  it  merits'  success.  *  *  I  have  three 
apiaries,  180  hives,  bees  in  20  Simplicities,  2 
Langstroth.  1.50  Dovetailed,  1  Heddnn.  3  Dan- 
zenbaker  hives.  I  have  used  the  Simplicities 
and  Dovetailed  .5  years:  Heddon  and  Danzen- 
baker  one  season.  As  soon  as  I  can  T  want  to 
transfer  them,  all  into  the  Danzenbaker  hives. 
The  sections  and  their  arrangement  jw-st  gets 
ahead  of  any  hixjc  I  ever  saw.  and  I  saw  lots  of 
them  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair." 

S.  D.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Robt.  Wine,  of  Markham,  Va.,  says  he 
hived  all  his  largest  first  swarms  in  Root  hives, 
and  did  not  get  a  section  of  honey  from  them; 
but  he  put  second  swarms  into  three  of  my 
hives.    Each  made  32  sections  of  nice  honey — 
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96  sections  at  wholesale  price,  15  cts.,  $11.40— 
enough  to  pay  for  eiglit  hives  in  the  flat,  while 
the  oiher  hives  earned  nothing.  He  says: 
"  Hereafter  1  shall  use  only  your  hives." 

Mr.  J.  F.   Stock,  of  Kensington,  Md.,  say= 
Aug.  8:   '-These  tali   sections,  so   nicely   tilled  ^ 
solid   to  the  wood,  are  wore  than   a  "  square  p 
chunk'  of  honey;  they  are  handsome,  e.rqut- ^    |^ 
sitely  beautiful  "  ^ 

Mr.  Hiram  Juiiiison.  of  Washington,  D.  C 
who  still  owns  his  Micnig:ni  farm  wlifre  for  35 
years  he  kept  from  lOO  lo  175  colonies  of  bee^ 
and  brought  to  Washingtun  20  L.  and  chait 
hives,  last  season  bought  six  of  my  hives.  Hh 
says  one  of  them  yielded  lt2  nice  sections,  which 
sold  with  the  colony  and  hive,  netting  turn 
$20  90  oti  the  flrst  outlay  for  him  of  *2..")0. 
"These  tall  open-cornered  sections  are  tilled 
nicely  to  the  wood  much  better  than  my  4^4 
sections.  They  are  the  choicest  of  my  honey, 
which  I  gave  to  my  friends,  all  made  in  your 
hives,  and  packed  in  the  half-doztn  D.  shipping- 
cases." 

Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culturt-,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  to  whom  Mr. 
Johnson  gave  two  cases,  was  so  highly  pleased 
with  its  appearance  that  he  sent  one  of  them  to 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  at  Gray  Gables,  Huzzards  Bay, 
Mass.  He  considered  it  tit  to  present  to  the 
first  lady  in  the  land,  and  he  received  a  very 
pleasant  acknowledgement  from  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land, saying: 

"  The  honey  is  delicious,  and  the  industry  of 
the  bees  is  equalled  only  by  your  thoughtful 
kindness.  We  are  enjoying  the  honey  im- 
mensely, and  the  children  thank  you  as  hearti- 
ly as  I  do."  Frances  F.  Cleveland. 

Hon.  Chas.  W.  Dabney.  Assistant  Sec'y  of 
Agriculture,  also  wrote  Mr.  Johnson: 

•'That  is  the  prettiest  honey,  pa(;ked  in  ihe 
prettiest  fashion,  I  ever  saw.  I  shall  take  it  to 
my  wife,  and  I  know  it  will  delight  her." 

One  of  tliese  hives  yielded  92  nice  sections, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  sold  it  so  as  to  net  $20.90  over 
cost  for  colony  and  honey,  on  an  outlay  of  $2  50. 

Mr.  J.  Edward  Turton,  Washington,  D.  C, 
says: 

'•I  sell  my  honey  in  these  tall   sections  at  20 

■cts.,  while  il'i  sections  are  selling  at  15  cts.  in 

market.    My  hives  have  made  40  to  60  sections 

each   this  very  poor  season,  while  a  friend   of 

mine  has  only  125  4I4  sections  from  25  L.  hives." 

Mr.  Henry  Simpers,  of  Paris,  Va.,  writes: 

"  I  get  twice  as  many  of  these  tall  sections 
from  your  hives  as  I  do  of  the  4I4  sections  from 
ray  Root  hives.  They  are  the  linest  I  ever  saw. 
I  have  sold  them  all  in  the  yard  for  13  cts.  per 
lb.  The  same  parties  would  not  take  the  43-4 
sections  at  10  cts." 

Fig.  7  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  hive  with  two 
stories  for  brood  nest,  about  2000  cubic  inches, 
as  used  in  spring  to  build  up  when  a  hive  is 
crowded  with  bees  before  it  is  time  to  put  on 
sections  for  white  honey. 

Four  filled  sections  are  shown  within  a  sec- 
tion-holder in  place  in  super,  and  brood-frames 
also  of  the  same  length,  showing  the  thickness 
of  the  ends  of  the  same,  and  the  ends  of  the 
hive-cases;  also  the  position  of  the  cleats  and 
hangers,  with  the  air-space  at  the  ends;  ivhlch 
shields  the  inner  hive  from  direct  effects  of  heat 
or  cold,  helping  to  retain  the  heat  of  the  col- 
ony needed  to  hatch  the  eges.  rear  the  brood, 
to  mold  the  wax,  to  ripen  and  seal  the  honey. 

This  air-space  also,  with  the  openings  through 
the  hanger-cleats,  forms  a  perfect  hut  inexpen- 
sive hee-escape,  witli  each  case  or  super,  that 
can   not  be  lost,  strayed,  stolen,  nor  clogged. 


and  WILL  NOT  get  ottt  0/ order.  All  the  care 
needed  is  to  close  it  up  wht'n  not  usi-d:  itis 
FREE  OF  COST  OS  a  part  of  the  hive;  while  other 
bee-escapes,  with  iho  board  lo  care  for,  cost  35 
cts.  for  a  single  one. 


Fig. 7. 

To  clear  an  upper  case  of  bees,  open  the  hole 
in  the  cleat  in  the  lower  case;  spread  a  wet 
piece  of  burlap  over  the  frames,  even  with  the 
edge  of  the  air  space,  and  place  a  strip  of  wood 
to  keep  it  down.  Set  the  super  back  in  place  % 
inch  to  the  front,  so  that  each  bee-space  between 
the  bottom-bars  opens  over  the  air-space. 
In  a  few  hours  the  bees  will  all  pass  down, 
attracted  by  the  light  and  air  over  the  entrance 
below,  when  the  super  can  be  taken  otT  without 


Fig.  8. 

disturbing  a  bee.  To  the  beginner  it  is  almost 
indispensable,  while  it  is  an  immense  saving  of 
time  and  worry  with  an  expert. 

These  air-spaces  afitord  slack  in  the  fitting  of 
inside  fixtures,  so  that  nothing  gets  stuck  by 
dampness  and  affords  ample  space  for  handling 
the  standing  frames  two  or  three  at  once,  as 
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■easily  as  can  be  done  ivWi  any  hangiiui  frame: 
there  are  no  rabbets  cut  in  the  hive,  tior  corners 
for  the  bees  to  daub  with  propolis;  it  is  practi- 
cally a  double  trailed  hive  without  extra  cost 
or  weight,  or  in  any  way  changing  the  outward 
symmetry  of  the  hive. 

All  pans  of  these  fixtures  are  designed  to  be 
used  ill  any  \^.  hive  14I4  or  Ukj  wide;  as  they 
are  supported  from  the  lower  edgf\  the  extra 
depth  will  afford  space  for  top  packing,  so  that 
thousands  of  old  hives  can  be  fitted,  up  to  use 
these  sections,  at  a  trifling  cost. 


Sixteen  extra  pages  again. 


"Are  you  on  the  beef  diet  yet?"  Yes,  sir, 
both  of  us,  and  we  expect  to  keep  on  it  so  long 
as  we  keep  on  improving. 


I  SHOULD  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  as  to 
proper  subjects  for  symposiums  that  may  occur 
during  the  year,  in  our  columns.  Several  have 
been  already  proposed,  and  I  should  prefer  to 
make  a  selection  from  a  large  list,  and  take  as 
practical  questions  as  may  be— something  the 
discussion  of  which  will  lead  to  real  practical 
results. 

The  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
keepers" Association  is  Jan.  16th  and  17ih,  at 
Brantford,  Ont.  I  had  intended  to  be  present 
at  this  meeting;  but  it  follows  too  closely  on 
the  heels  of  the  convention  which  takes  place 
in  Chicago  this  week  on  the  lOLh  and  11th.  I 
can  not  very  well  get  home,  catch  up  with  my 
work,  and  attend  the  other  convention,  in  Can- 
ada.   

Ou.jECTiON  has  been  made  by  some  of  our 
subscribers  to  the  very  glossy  paper  upon  which 
Gleanings  has  been  printed  for  two  or  three 
months.  By  a  mistake,  the  paper-mill  sent  us 
a  paper  more  glossy  than  we  ordered,  and  we 
decided  to  let  the  matter  go.  We  shall  be 
using  now,  shortly,  from  the  next  car  of  paper, 
some  that  will  be  entirely  free  from  this  objec- 
tionable glare.  We  always  desire  10  print 
liLEANiNGS  on  the  very  best  of  paper  —  that 
which  will  bring  out  the  half-tones  well,  and 
give  a  general  pleasing  effect  to  the  printed 
page.  

Somnambulist,  in  the  Progressive  Bee  keep- 
er, after  commenting  on  the  naughty  way  that 
some  people  have  been  treating  him,  winds  up 
in  this  philosophical  way :  "Young  man,  you 
can't  quarrel  with  me,  for  I  have  learned  the 
art  of  never  being  hurt  when  hit,  as  I  find  my 
fellow-creatures  seldom  hit  those  they  can  not 
hurt."  The  italics  are  mine.  The  i)ossession 
of  such  an  art  is  a  valuable  one  indeed;  and  if 
we  do  not  all  of  us  have  it,  I  believe  it  can  be 


acquired.  I  am  not  very  often  hit;  but  when  I 
am  hit  unjustly  by  a  friend  it  hurts.  When  I 
am  hit  by  an  enemy,  I  am  like  the  proverbial 
duck  and  the  drops  of  water. 


Bro.  Hutchinson  has  been  passing  through 
deep  waters.  The  serious  illness  of  his  daugh- 
ter Ivy  has  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  his  time  of 
late,  from  the  Review,  and  he  begs  the  indulg- 
ence of  his  readers.  I  am  sure  he  need  make 
no  such  apology,  for  both  the  numbers  that 
were  issued  during  her  sickness  have  been 
quite  up  to  the  former  standard  of  excellence. 
We  have  been  having  serious  illness  at  our 
house,  and  for  a  few  days  we  were  fearful  that 
the  worst  might  come.  Mrs.  A.  I.  R.,  wife, 
mother,  grandma,  and  aunt,  of  Rootville,  and 
one  who  has  ministered  to  us  all  so  faithfully 
when  we  were  sick,  in  the  years  that  have  gone 
by,  was  the  one  this  lime  to  be  stricken  down. 
She  seems  to  be,  at  the  present  writing,  out  of 
danger,  and  all  Rootville,  from  the  last  baby 
to  grandpa,  is  rejoicing. 


bee-sting  poison,  and  its  effects  on  the 
human  system. 

A  subscriber  wants  to  know  if  bee-sting  poi- 
son injected  into  the  system  in  the  ordinary 
routine  work  in  the  apiary,  year  after  year,  will 
not  in  time  result  in  some  chronic  trouble  in 
the  system.  1  know  of  hundreds  of  bee-keepers 
(and  perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  they  have  been 
stung  thousands  of  times),  who  yet  seem  to  be 
none  the  worse  for  "  Apis  mellifica,"  as  the  bee- 
sting  poison  is  sometimes  called.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  have  appeared  a  few,  a  very  few 
cases  where  the  subject  seemed  to  be  unfavora- 
bly affected;  but  even  in  these,  the  ills  and  ail- 
ments of  the  human  body  are  so  numerous  and 
complicated  that  it  is  not  altogether  clear  that 
the  poison  of  the  bee  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  trouble  in  the  exceptions  noted. 


CALIFORNIA     HONEY   NOT    ADULTERATED,   AND 
WHY. 

A  FEW  issues  ago  Mr.  Dayton  made  statements 
to  the  effect  that  a  large  portion  of  Califor- 
nia honey  was  adulterated.  Rambler  and 
Prof.  Cook  say  that  the  best  extracted  sells  in 
California  at  3  cts.  It  looks  as  though  there 
could  be  no  adulterating  honey  with  glucose, 
in  California  at  least,  especially  after  paying 
freight  on  the  inferior  article  manufactured  in 
the  Ea^t.  If  there  is  any  adulteration  prac- 
ticed at  all,  the  California  honey  would  be 
shipped  east;  then  the  price  would  be  raised 
high  enough  by  the  freight,  after  the  honey 
has  got  into  the  glucose  regions,  to  make  glu- 
cosing  possibly  profitable.  Gleanings  does 
not  wish  to  ever  conceal  the  facts  about  glu- 
cosing— that  is,  to  try  to  carry  the  idea  that  it 
is  not  adulterated  when  it  may  be;  but  when 
the  probabilities  are  the  other  way,  it  will  use 
all  its  influence  to  show  that  the  honey  is  pure. 
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APirULTURAI,   NOMENCT.A.TUKE. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  the  disposition  on  the  part  of 
bee-keepers  to  use  shorter  terms  in  designating 
various  articles  and  operations  in  the  apiary. 
Dr.  Miller,  in  the  American  Bee  Jonrnnl,  in 
place  of  the  circumlocution  of  saying '•carry- 
ing bees  into  the  cellar"  would  "cHiiar  thiMU." 
He  does  not  say  what  term  he  would  use  when 
he  would  take  them  out;  but  reasoning  from 
analogy  he  would  probably  "  uncellar  "  them. 
Perhaps  this  would  be  carrying  matters  a  little 
too  far. 

So  far  the  new  nomenclature  includes  the 
word  "cellar,"  as  a  verb— to  put  bees  into  the 
cellar;  ••queen  and  unqueen  "  for  "supplying 
a  colony  with  a  queen  and  taking  one  away;"' 
"floor"  instead  of  "  bottoin-board;"  '"queen- 
bar"  instead  of  queen-excluding  honey- board." 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  substitutes  for  the 
two  last  terms  are  sufficiently  descriptive 
to  be  readily  understood.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  a  list  of  short  words  that  are  perfectly 
plain  as  to  their  meaning,  in  place  of  the  longer 
circumlocutions  we  are  now  using.  By  the 
way,  in  York  State  I  heard  the  bee  bee-keepers 
using  the  term  "  boxing  a  colony,"  instead  of 
the  longer  term,  '•  putting  -sections  on  a  colony." 
They  almost  invariably  used  the  term  "'  boxes  " 
instead  of  "sections."  In  the  West  I  have 
heard  the  expression  "supering"  for  putting 
on  sections  or  extracting-supers. 


most  of  the  time;  and  as  cows'  milk  did  not 
seem  to  agree  with  our  boy,  we  have  given  him 
the  Horleck  preparation  instead,  and  never 
with  any  bad  results. 

In  a  previous  letter  I  had  received  from  Mr. 
Lang-:troth,  he  told  me  he  was  using  it  with 
great  benefit.  Dr.  Miller  has  also  been  loud 
in  its  praise,  and  he  induced  us  to  biggin  using 
it.  At  his  request  the  manufacturers  sent  us  a 
sample  package,  and  wished  us  to  try  it  after  a 
long  bicycle-run,  or  even  to  use  it  as  a  stimu- 
lant on  those  runs.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  a  small  vial  of  it  be  carried  in  the  pocket; 
and  whenever  hunger  or  thirst  begin  to  ap- 
pear, stop  at  the  first  drinking-place  and  pour  a 
little  of  the  powder  in  a  little  water,  and  drink 
the  mixture. 

Perhaps  some  might  think  from  the  adjec- 
tive "malted"  it  contains  alcohol.  It  is  no 
more  alcoholic  than  our  yeast  breads. 


horleck's   milk;   the  suggestion   of  lang- 

STROTH. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  letter  from  our 
lamented  Langstroth,  referring  to  the  similar- 
ity of  milk  and  hot  honey-water  to  the  chyle 
food  give  to  the  larvfe,  quite  a  number  sent  in 
inquiries  asking  what  malted  milk  is  and  how 
it  is  prepared.  It  is  a  preparation  known  as 
Horleck's  malted  milk,  and  can  be  obtained  at 
any  of  the  drugstores  or  of  the  manufacturers, 
the  Horleck  Food  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  It  is  a 
white  or  cream-colored  powder  which,  on  be- 
ing dissolved  in  hot  water,  makes  a  delicious 
drink.  It  is  much  more  easily  assimilated  tnan 
cows'  milk,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  chil- 
dren and  adults  with  weak  powers  of  assimila- 
tion. Mr.  Langstroth,  seeing  the  exact  similar- 
ity of  honey-water  and  malted  milk  to  the 
food  given  to  larvaj,  recommended  that  the 
former  be  fed  to  the  bees  to  see  if  it  would  not 
be  a  powerful  stimulus  in  brood -rearing.  1  hope 
the  experiment  will  be  tried  this  coming  sum- 
mer. 

Perhaps  I  might  suggest  (this  is  no  paid 
"  write-up  ")  that  Horleck's  milk,  besides  be- 
ing very  easily  assimilated,  is  a  powerful  food 
stimulant.  Once  or  twice  I  have  taken  this 
milk  after  a  long  bicycle-run,  and  have  felt  its 
reviving  eflects  almost  immediately.  Ordinary 
common  cows'  milk  does  not  quite  "  go  to  the 
spot  "as  this  does.    We  keep   it  in  our  house 


RELIABILITY    OF   COMMISSION   HOUSES. 

We  intend  to  have  only  strictly  reliable  firms 
quote  the  price  of  honey  in  our  Honey  Column. 
If  there  are  any,  however,  who  are  not  treating 
our  subscribers  fairly  or  with  sufficient  prompt- 
ness, we  hope  they  will  inform  us,  giving  us 
the  facts.  We  have  "punched  up"  one  old 
firm  lately,  and  told  them  that,  if  they  did  not 
answer  letters  a  little  more  promptly,  we  should 
drop  them  from  our  list.  The  point  is,  we  do 
not  wish  to  have  a  commission  firm,  who  are 
careless  in  their  business  methods,  occupy 
space  in  our  pages;  because,  if  they  are  unfair 
or  lacking  in  promptness  with  one  they  will  be 
unfair  to  new  customers  who  consign  them 
honey  for  the  first  time  simply  because  they  see 
their  quotations  in  Gleanings. 

We  are  getting  all  the  commission  houses  to 
send  us  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  they  will 
neither  adulterate  honey  with  glucose  or  any 
other  inferior  sweet,  nor  will  they  handle  any 
adulterated  honey  of  any  sort  if  they  know  it. 
So  far,  nearly  all  have  subscribed  to  the  state- 
ment. Three  or  four  have  not  yet  responded, 
but  we  suppose  they  will  when  they  get  around 
to  it  At  all  events,  the  list  will  be  simmered 
down  strictly  to  those  who  will  agree  under 
affidavit  to  handle  only  pure  goods. 

This  was  done,  not  because  we  doubted  the 
integrity  of  the  honey-men  who  furnish  the 
quotations  so  much  as  because  we  desired  to 
weed  out  any  who  might  hesitate  to  give  us  the 
required  affidavit.  And  then,  too,  it  gives 
them  all  notice  what  we  expect  of  them.  If 
any  of  them  should  be  discovered  dabbling  in 
honey-adulterations  after  they  had  given  us 
their  sworn  statement,  don't  you  see  we  should 
then  be  in  a  position  to  learn  what  their  oath 
meant  in  court  ? 

So  far  as  we  know,  every  one  of  the  firms 
who  quote  prices  for  us  is  reliable  and  respon- 
ible,  and  deal  only  in  straight  goods.    I  believe 
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we  have  weeded  out  all  who  have  not  given 
entire  satisfaction  to  their  customers;  but  we 
are  quite  willing  to  continue  the  weeding  out  a 
Utile  more  if  there  is  any  necessity  for  it,  and 
of  course  we  shall  be  dependent  upon  our  sub- 
scribers for  information.  We  are  well  aware 
that  there  are  some  bee-keepers  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  please,  and  it  doesn't  always  happen 
that  the  commission  firm  is  in  the  wrong  by  a 
long  ways. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  HONEY-BEES  AS  IT  NOW  IS. 

Some  time  ago  I  promised  to  give  you  a  pic- 
ture showing  the  recent  enlargement  to  our 
manufacturing  plant  ;  and  in  this  number  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  something  similar  to  what  we 
formerly  gave  you  will  be  found.  The  enlarge- 
ment consists  of  the  addition  of  a  third  story  to 
the  wood-woriiing  building  — the  bricli  struc- 
ture shown  at  the  lower  left  hand  corner  (new 
railway-switches  and  platforms  noc  shown). 

The  first  floor  of  this  building,  44  x  96,  is  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  hives  and  hive 
parts,  and  all  heavier  work;  the  second  floor,  to 
the  making  of  sections,  brood-frames,  and  other 
small  hive  furniture.  In  this  room  and  in  the 
one  below  will  be  found  something  like  *3.")00 
worth  of  newly  built  special  automatic  section- 
making  machinery,  all  iron.  A  new  automatic 
machine  on  the  first  floor  dovetails  the  planks 
already  cut  into  lengths,  scores  out  the  en- 
tranceways,  picks  them  up  and  carries  them 
upstairs,  and  hands  them  to  a  boy.  This  boy 
piles  them  just  back  of  the  gang-saws,  where 
they  are  ripped  up  into  rough  section-strips,  six 
at  a  time.  They  are  then  transferred  to  a  cou- 
ple of  automatic  double  Sanders  that  sand  and 
polish  the  strips  both  sides  at  once.  After  they 
leave  these  machines  they  drop  down  in  a  heap 
in  even  piles,  and  are  then  picked  up  by  a 
workman,  and  piled  into  a  magazine  of  another 
automatic  machine  that  picks  them  up,  V  cuts 
them,  and  spreads  them  out  so  that  any  "  sec- 
onds" may  be  sorted  out  and  put  in  one  box, 
while  those  of  first  quality  can  be  placed  in  an- 
other. These  blanks  first  pass  out  V  side  up, 
and  are  then  turned  over  by  the  machine  so 
that  the  other  side  of  the  section  can  be  in- 
spected before  they  are  finally  inspected  as  to 
grade. 

In  other  parts  of  the  room  are  different  ma- 
chines for  doing  different  kinds  of  hive  work, 
which  I'll  not  stop  to  mention. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  hand  work  — that  is,  the  nailing  of  hives, 
frames,  boxes,  pattern-making,  and  outside  in- 
cidental work  in  connection  with  the  supply 
business. 

One  of  the  recent  improvements  added  to  the 
Home  of  the  Honey-bees  is  some  $1500  worth  of 
new  piping,  and  two  new  and  larger  exhaust- 
fans  to  carry  away  sawdust,  especially  the  fine 
dust  that  comes  from  the  sanders  in  polishing 


the  sections.  In  order  to  turn  out  first-class 
sanded  and  polished  work  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  powerful  blast  to  remove  the  fine  dust  in  the 
polishing.  In  connection  with  this  piping  there 
are  twp  centrifugal  dust-separators,  one  of 
which  is  on  the  boiler-room  roof,  scarcely  visi- 
ble in  the  picture,  and  the  other  is  on  the  three- 
story  wood -working  building.  'I  hey  are  large 
cylinders  terminating  in  an  apex  at  the  lower 
end,  some  six  feet  in  diameter  and  fifteen  feet 
high.  The  dust  as  it  comes  from  the  machines 
is  carried  by  the  piping  to  iiie^e  cylinders,  and 
by  centrifugal  force  it  is  thrown  against  the 
sides,  allowing  the  air  freed  of  dust  to  escape 
through  the  center  at  the  top,  through  a  large 
hood.  The  dust,  as  it  strikes  the  sides  inside, 
falls  to  the  apex  of  the  cone  at  the  bottom,  and 
is  then  forced  over  to  the  boiler  furnaces,  and 
fed  automatically  above  the  fire,  so  that  a  good 
part  of  the  time  there  is  no  shoveling  at  all. 

Another  improvement  that  we  have  recently 
put  in  is  what  ire  call  our  "  hog."  It  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  ponderous  machine  that 
swallows,  as  it  were,  all  short  refuse  edgings, 
chews  them  up  fine,  and  then  discharges  them 
into  one  of  the  pipes  connected  with  one  of  the 
large  fans.  It  is  then  carried  by  the  piping  and 
fed  automatically  to  the  boiler-furnaces,  the 
same  as  sawdust  and  shavings  as  they  come 
from  the  machines.  It  has  been  found  that 
wood  in  a  finely  pulverized  condition  will  go 
further  as  fuel  than  in  any  other  form.  The 
object  of  our  hog  is  to  reduce  all  edgings  and 
waste  material  to  a  pulverized  condition,  so 
that  it  can  be  blown  by  a  blast  of  air  right  un- 
der the  boilers. 

This  same  hog  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  dogs, 
plank,  edgings,  or  any  thing  else.  If  an  un- 
lucky dog  .should  get  into  its  voluminous  throat 
there  would  be  a  shower  of  sausage-meat,  in 
the  language  of  the  boys,  over  in  the  direction 
of  the  boilers.  To  guard  against  accidents  to 
human  beings,  the  mouth,  to  carry  out  the  fig- 
ure, is  muzzled,  or  protected  by  a  guard. 

If  you  were  to  visit  the  Home  of  the  Honey- 
bees now  you  would  see  another  novel  feature — 
the  making  of  comb  foundation  on  the  new 
plan,  as  explained  in  our  last  issue,  or  what  we 
call  the  Weed  process.  As  I  then  explained, 
our  wax  is  sheeted  up  on  bobbins,  and  then  fed 
from  these  bobbins  into  foundation-mills.  A 
pressure  of  the  foot-lever  starts  the  mill  going, 
when  the  foundation  is  reeled  out,  and  into  a 
machine  that  pulls  It  from  the  mill  and  chops  it 
up  into  lengths  just  right  for  brood-frames  or 
sections.  Mr.  Weed  just  reported  to  me  that 
the  cut-off  machine  is  not  only  a  perfect  suc- 
cess, but  is  now  taking  foundation  from  the 
section-mill — extra  thin,  mind  you — at  the  fate 
of  a  pound  a  minute. 

In  one  of  our  Medina  papers,  the  Sentinel,  for 
Oct.  10,  1895,  appears  a  fairly  written  notice  of 
the  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  and  its  business,  as  viewed 
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by  an  outsider.    As  it  gives  some  additional 
particulars  I  give  it  here: 

THE   A.    I.    ROOT    COMPANY. 

"A  human  liive  of  industry"  is  a  sentence  tliat 
tersely  and  well  defines  the  mammoth  plant  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  by  this 
noted  concern  whose  reputation  extends  through- 
out the  universe.  Right  in  the  town,  and  adjoinlug- 
the  depot  and  tracks  of  theC.L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  are 
their  immense  two  and  three  story  factory  build- 
ings, covering  an  area  of  three  to  four  acres  of 
ground.  The  letter  U  would  convey  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  their  arranged  connection,  the  frontal  or 
base  of  this  letter  to  be  125  feet,  and  running  depth 
250  feet.  Six  engines  are  so  arranged  as  lo  bring 
motive  power  to  bear  direct  where  it  is  needed. 
Combined  there  is  225  horse-power.  Buildings  are 
lighted  by  tlieir  own  electric-light  system,  and 
equipped  with  their  own  first-class  and  adequate 
fire-protection  system.  The  machinery  for  produc- 
ing the  multitudinous  articles  turned  out  is  the  best 
that  can  be  constructed,  and  much  of  it  is  original. 
Any  attempt  to  place  on  paper  a  conception  of  the 
workings  here  would  result  in  failure,  even  were 
one  to  have  columns  instead  of  lines  at  his  disposal. 
They  do  business  with  the  whole  world,  and  would 
with  the  planets  if  they  could  be  reached.  This 
useful  industry  was  started  just  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  A.  I.  Root,  a  Buckeye  production  from 
Connecticut  stock  that  distriouted  itself  through 
this  part  of  the  State,  and  which  has  left  an  indelible 
impress.  Every  individual  in  thewoild  that  owns 
a  swarm  of  bees,  and  every  bee  in  the  universe, 
knows  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Their  works  are  manned  by  a  force  of  KM)  skilled 
employes,  who  are  busy  every  working  day  in  the 
year,  and  often,  in  the  press  of  season,  work  far 
into  the  night.  Fully  $4". OOti  in  wages  are  annually 
disbursed.  They  liave  their  own  printing-rooms, 
from  which  issue  carloads  of  catalogs  which  go  out 
all  over  the  globe,  and  print  10,000  copies  of  their 
semi-monthly  magazine.  Gleanings,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  bee  culiure.  A.  ].  Root  has  advertised 
Medina  to  the  world,  to  all  nations  and  tribes;  and 
they  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising  in 
various  periodicals  devoteil  to  kindred  interests. 
There  is  no  other  similar  factory  in  existence.  It 
causes  the  admiring  visitor  to  wonder.  In  itself  it 
is  a  wonder.  The  amount  of  American  inventive 
genius  that  one  can  see  under  The  A.  I.  Root  Com- 
pany's roof  is  simplj'  marvelous.  The  name,  fame, 
and  successes  of  this  concern  -are  almost  beyond 
conception.  It  is  remarkably  and  strangely  co-inci- 
dental that  this  plant  in  its  entirety,  its  workings 
and  management,  should  so  much  resemble  that  for 
which  it  is  laboring— the  beehive.  Medina  owes  a 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  enti  iprising  concern.  It 
has  been  a  tireless  machine,  throhbing  its  energies, 
and  aiding  materially  at  all  times  the  g-eneral  wel- 
fare of  Mi'diiia. 


DOCTORING  WITHOUT  MEDICINE. 


LEAN  MEAT  AND  NOT  FAT  JtEAT. 


After  I  had  got  to  feeling  real  well,  and  was 
eating  zwieback  and  the  health  foods  pretty 
freely,  I  told  Mrs.  Root  there  was  no  furiher 
need  that  she  should  be  so  very  particular  in 
cutting  out  every  little  bit  of  fat  so  as  to  give 
me  just  the  pure  lean  meat  as  she  had  been 
doing.  She  remonstrated,  and  declared  I  would 
get  a  setback  if  I  went  to  eating  greasy  meat 
or  greasy  food.  But  I  finally  induced  her  to 
give  me  just  one  meal  of  nice /ot  juicy  steak. 
As  I  had  been  dieting  so  long  on  pure  lean  meat 
I  rather  enjoyed  the  change.  But  a  dinner  of 
pork  and  beans,  cabbage  and  squash,  could 
hardly  have  upset  my  digestion  more.  I  had 
one  f>f  my  old  sick- headaches,  and  kept  awake 
a  good  part  of  the  night  with  disturbance  in 
the  digestive  apparatus;  and  I  awoke  with  a 
headache  next  morning,  and  an  entire  loss  of 
appetite.  I  think  this  is  almost  the  only  time 
when  I  have  sat  down  to  a  meal,  in  the  whole 
six  months  I  have  been  dieting,  without  a  good 
healthy  relish  for  my  meat.    At  breakfast  I 


felt  as  if  I  could  not  eat  any  thing  at  all.  You 
may  be  sure,  however,  I  had  the  pure  lean  sir- 
loin steak,  and  not  a  bit  of  grease  about  it — not 
a  bit  of  butter,  not  a  crumb  of  zwieback,  nor 
any  thing  except  the  lean  meat.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  I  had  chewed  very  thoroughly,  and 
swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls,  my  appetite  began 
to  return.  The  outraged  stomach  and  bowels 
indicated  their  approval  of  the  clean,  easily 
digested  food.  The  bad  feelings  gradually 
subsided,  and  in  the  course  of  34  hours  of  strict- 
ly lean-meat  fare,  I  came  around  to  my  normal 
state.  Since  then,  whenever  there  has  been 
any  slight  disturbance  of  the  digestion,  I  have 
come  back  promptly  to  the  clean  meat,  with 
nothing  else:  and  there  is  no  question  about  it 
in  my  case,  that  this  treatment  is  sure  and 
unvarying.  But  it  took  fully  three  months  of 
a  steady  meat  diet  to  get  my  whole  system  into 
natural  working  trim  of  the  best  sort. 

Now,  the  question  comes  in  right  here,  and  it 
is  the  whole  point  of  my  little  story  this  morn- 
ing: Can  headache,  and  other  troubles  that 
follow  along  the  line  of  indigestion,  sour  stom- 
ach, distress  of  the  bowels,  etc..  be  cured  in  this 
way  with  other  people  as  with  myself?  Will 
the  beef  diet,  or  this  plan  of '"doctoring  with- 
out medicine,"  give  relief  generally?  I  wish 
the  readers  of  Gleanings  would  try  it,  and 
give  me  a  postal-card  report.  The  next  time 
they  have  sick-headache,  instead  of  trying  the 
starvation  plan  (that  is  a  sure  thing  with  so 
many),  just  eat  pure  lean  beef.  This  will  give 
you  strength  to  go  about  your  work,  and  will 
be  less  violent  than  entire  fasting.  If  your 
headache  proceeds  from  a  cold,  my  impression 
is  that  the  lean  meat  will  be  a  help  even  then; 
for  my  belief  is  that  most  colds  are  primarily 
caused  by  disordered  digestion.  An  ordinary 
sick-headache  ought  to  be  cured  entirely  by  a 
lean-meat  diet  for  24  hours,  or.  say.  whenever 
you  feel  a  dislike  for  food  of  any  kind.  Instead 
of  toast  and  tea,  which  is  so  often  recommended, 
use  just  the  lean  meat.  A  little  strong  tea 
might  in  some  cases  be  a  benefit,  for  tea  of 
itself  will  often  cure  some  forms  of  headache 
caused  by  indigestion.  In  my  case,  however, 
whenever  I  have  this  sort  of  headache  I  seem 
to  be  overburdened  with  fluids  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  I  get  along  better  without  a 
particle  of  drink  of  any  kind  at  mealtime. 
Three  hours  after  having  eaten  your  dry  meat, 
you  may  drink  a  cupful  of  hot  water,  just  as 
hot  as  you  can  get  it  down  by  sipping  it  with  a 
spoon.  Even  if  you  feel  a  repugnance  to  it, 
you  will  find,  by  the  time  you  have  taken  half 
a  pint,  it  has  brought  a  feeling  of  relief.  Please 
tell  me  briefly  if  it  is  not  true,  that  I  may  be 
better  able  to  guide  those  who  are  wishing  me 
to  guide  them  in  this  matter  of  health. 

Just  now  I  am  discussing,  mind  you,  the  cure 
of  sudden  and  acute  diseases — something  that 
can  be  cured,  probably,  within  24  hours  or  less. 
Now,  when  you  find  your  system  responds  to 
this  meat  treatment,  then  you  are  ready  to  com- 
mence the  cure  of  such  stubborn  and  chronic 
diseases  as  rheumatism,  asthma,  and  even  con- 
sumption— diseases  that  will  require  absolutely 
pure  lean  meat  for  several  weeks  or  months,  or 
in  bad  cases  it  may  be  a  couple  of  years,  or  the 
rest  of  your  life;  for  it  is  surely  better  to  live, 
and  enjoy  tolerable  health  on  a  restricted  diet, 
than  not  to  live  at  all,  or  to  live  a  life  of  suffer- 
ing and  pain.  With  such  a  disease  as  diabetes, 
and  others  of  kindred  character,  you  may  be 
obliged  to  hold  to  a  strict  diet  all  your  life. 
One  who  changes  suddenly  from  a  mixed  diet 
to  one  of  pure  lean  meat  will  probably  have 
trouble  in  the  outset  with  constipation.  With 
myself,  however,  at  the  present  time  I  have  no 
trouble  of  this  kind  at  all,  even  on  a  strictly 
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lean-meat  diet.  Nature  is  ready  to  do  her 
part  siiortly  after  rising  in  the  morning,  almost 
as  promptly  as  the  rising  of  the  sun.  At  pres- 
ent I  do  not  know  of  any  other  food  that  can 
take  the  place  of  the  lean  meat,  for  it  contains 
neither  starch  nor  sugar — the  two  substances 
that  produce  most  of  the  fermentatioq,  sour- 
ness, and  gaseous  disturbance  in  the  bowels. 
AH  physicians,  I  believe,  now  agree,  also,  that 
lean  meat  is  digested  almost  if  not  quite  entire- 
ly in  the  stomach,  thus  relieving  the  bowels  so 
that  they  may  become  entirely  empty,  and 
recover  their  normal  state. 

ZVPIEBACK     MADE     OF     WHOLE-WHEAT     FLOUR. 

Dr.  Miller  asks,  in  Straws,  why  this  can  not 
be  made  wholesale  by  the  bakers.  Doubtless  it 
will  be  as  soon  as  there  is  demand  for  it.  The 
Battle  Creek  people  do  make  it;  but,  to  tell  the 
truth,  our  people  like  the  home-made  rather 
better  than  that  we  buy  at  Battle  Creek.  May 
be  the  Battle  Creek  folks  have  not  any  whole- 
wheat flour  equal  to  that  made  by  W.  B. 
McKenney,  Abbeyville,  Medina  Co.,  O. 


HOME-MADE    ZWIEBACK,   ETC. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root:— We  are  glad  to  notice  good 
progress  with  you  in  the  lean-beef  cure.  In 
your  notes  on  Battle  Creek  you  did  not  tell  us 
whether  it  was  yeast  bread  of  which  zwieback 
is  made.  Thirty  years  ago  I  learned  at  Dr. 
Jackson's  "Our  Home  on  the  Hillside,"  Dan- 
ville, N.  Y.,  how  to  make  rusk,  which  in  sub- 
stance is  identical  with  zwieback.  It  is  made 
of  whole-wheat  flour  and  water,  the  dough 
thoroughly  kneaded,  then  rolled  out,  cut  into 
strips,  or  with  a  biscuit-cutter,  and  baked  in  a 
quick  oven.  It  is  broken  in  pieces,  placed  in  a 
pan,  and  returned  to  a  slow  oven  until  all  the 
moisture  is  dried  out.  It  is  then  run  through  a 
hand-mill,  and  served  with  cream,  or  milk  and 
cream.  If  zwieback  is  as  good  as  this  rusk, 
then  surely  it  is  mighty  fine  living,  and  it 
doesn't  cost  10c  a  pound.  Anybody  can  make 
it  who  will.  Sixty  pounds  of  wheat  costs  sixty 
cents.  Made  into  zwieback  it  will  cost  the 
consumers  $6  00. 

By  the  way.  I  must  tell  you  of  a  discovery  we 
made  last  summer.  The  mill  from  which  we 
got  graham  flour  shut  down  for  repairs.  When 
our  graham  gave  out  we  tried  a  small  lot  made 
with  our  hand-mill.  It  did  so  well  that  we 
continued  it.  We  wash  and  dry  out  the  wheat 
before  grinding;  and  for  every  purpose  of 
whole-whole  flour  it  is  perfection— superior  to 
that  milled  by  the  roller  process.  Now  we  don't 
go  to  mill  for  graham.     Our  mill  is  a  Wilson. 

Pure  beef  diet,  without  suitable  and  efficient 
means  of  chopping  the  meat  fine,  is  like  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.  I  have 
used  an  Enterprise  meat-grinder  for  five  years, 
and  know  the  excellent  results  from  its  use.  In 
order  to  use  all  of  the  lean  parts  of  a  cut  weigh- 
ing S  or  10  pounds,  one  has  to  stop  and  clean 
out  the  perforated  plate  several  times.  There 
is  an  implement  called  a  steak-greith  (sold  for 
50  cents  by  Ailing  it  Lodge,  Madison.  Tndiann) 
which  fills  the  bill  exactly.  With  ihis.  nno  can 
utilize  all  the  lean  parts,  chopping  it  a«  fine  as 
the  grinder,  and  in  only  a  little  more  time. 

John  Cadwalladek. 

North  Madison,  Ind.,  Nov.  24. 


Working  Bee. — "A  fellow  came  around   here 
hunting  for  our  nest  the  other  day." 
Queen  Bee.—''  What  did  you  do?  " 
Wnrkinq  Bee. — "Those  of  us  who  happened 
to  be  around  at   the    time    gave    him  a  few 
points." — Truth. 


Peace  on  eartli,  good  will  toward  men. 

something     from     GEOKGE   O.   GOODHUE,   DAN- 
VILLE,  QUEBEC,   CANADA. 

Our  old'-r  readers  will,  without  any  explana- 
tion, be  glad  to  receive  any  thing  that  comes 
from  the  pen  of  George  O.  Goodhue.  We  might 
explain  briefly  to  the  newer  ones  that  friend 
Goodhue  paid  a  visit  to  your  humble  servant, 
A.  I.  Root,,  away  back  when  the  foundation 
stones  wei-e  being  laid  for  the  first  brick  build- 
ing at  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees.  When 
everybody  else— or  at  least  almost  everybody 
else — was  afraid  to  loan  money  toward  the  en- 
terprise, friend  Goodhue  supplied  the  needful 
funds,  without  even  asking  security.  In  fact, 
he  ri'fiised  to  accept  any  thing  except  a  simple 
piece  of  paper  as  a  memorandum  of  the  money 
he  advanced.  He  had  faith  in  the  Home  Pa- 
pers and  in  the  Home  teachings;  and  even 
though  he  was  not  at  that  time  a  professor  of 
religion  he  had  faith  in  God,  and  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  tell  him  so.  He  has  sinf*e  come  out 
before  the  world  as  a  humble  follower  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  as  one  of  his  ablest 
teachers;  and  it  is  because  "p^acf•  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  men"  seem  to  shine  forth 
from  every  word  he  utters,  and  every  line  he 
writes,  that  I  have  seen  fit  to  choose  the  little 
text  for  the  title  of  my  talk  to  you  to  day. 

B^'irst  I  submit  entire  a  private  li'tter,  written, 
as  you  will  notice,  on  New  Year's  day.  He  says 
this  letter  w:»s  not  written  for  publication;  but 
I  know  he  will  forgive  me  for  using  it  thus 
when  I  assure  him  I  believe  it  will  do  good. 

~~DPAtr  Mr.'Rf)<if:—J  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
a  copy  of  the  Montreal  TT'i7/ic.'*.s,  thinking  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  you  at  this  time  when  so  much  has 
been  said  and  done  to  jar  upon  the  sensibilities  of 
well-wishers  of  the  race  in  botli  our  countries. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  articles  on  the  i:5th  page,  entitl- 
ed "The  Cri  ne  of  tlie  Century."  may  have  a  little 
added  interest  to  you  as  coming  from  my  pen.  I  do 
not  send  it,  nor  this  letter,  for  publicatinn.  but  wish 
to  say  that  our  prayers  join  with  yours  that  wisdom 
and  kindness— in  fact,  true,  genuine  Christianity- 
may  yet  prevail  in  the  councils  of  both  nations. 

My  Christmas  w;is  made  happier  by  a  new  photo 
of  o\ir  dear  Helen  Keller  and  her  estimable  teacher, 
whicli  reache'1  me  on  that  day;  and  the  new  year 
opens  more  briglitly  because  of  a  kind,  loving  let- 
ter which  cm  nie  to  me  this  morning  from  Helen. 
She  is  now  pnssing  licr  second  winter  in  New  York 
city,  at  the  Wright-Humason  school,  wliere  she  has 
made  astonishing  progress.  Besides  arithmetic  and 
physical  geogrHphy,  she  is  studying  German, 
French,  lip-re  ding,  and  voice  training.  When  I 
think  of  her  wond  rful  lip-reading,  it  seems  almost 
an  added  pioof  that,  the  age  of  miracles  is  not  past. 
Just  imagine  the  delight  with  wliicli  she  told  me  in 
one  of  her  letters  last  summer,  that,  by  putting  her 
fingers  upon  her  little  br<itlier's  and  sister's  lips  she 
could  understand  wliat  they  were  saying!  Don't 
you  think  the  dear  fingers  often  get  kissed  when  in 
such  a  tempting  position  ? 

I  was  at  tiie  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Ja- 
mnica  I'lain,  Boston,  two  years  ago,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  my  visit  there  among  the  little  blind  chil- 
dren. Among  them  was  little  Tommy  Stringer, 
whom  you  and  many  of  your  readers  so  kindly  aid- 
ed Helen  in  placing  there.  He  is  a  very  happy  little 
fellow.  anJ  has  much  imjiroved  since  his  entry 
there,  and  the  gor)d  work  of  improvement  is  still 
going  on.  Anoilier  dear  child  1  saw  was  Lizzie 
Robin,  who  is  deaf  and  blind,  the  same  as  both 
Helen  and  Tommy.  Such  a  quick,  active,  and  al- 
together charming  little  chatterbox!  "I  will  show 
you  how  Tommy  i/'rt^/ced  when  he  first  came  here," 
she  said  to  me  with  a  funny,  roguish  look  on  her 
bright,  pretty  face,  and  down  she  got  in  a  trice 
upon  all  fours  on  the  carpet,   and  commenced   a. 
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bvely  creeping-  hachward,  clear  across  the  room. 
You  couldn't  have  kept  a  straight  face  to  save  your 
life  had  you  seen  her  and  heard  lier  merry  laugh. 
Poor  Tommy  had  early  learned  througrh  sad  experi- 
ence that  ii.  was  safer  to  "  sail  stern  foremost ; "  and 
although  past  five  years  old  when  admitted  to  the 
kinderg-arlen,  that  was  the  "way  lie  walked,"  as 
Lizzie  said.  When  I  saw  him  a  little  later  that  af- 
ternoon come  walking-  erect  as  a  soldier  into  the 
schoolroom,  get  his  kindergarten  exercise,  and  im- 
mediately commence  work,  I  felt  renewed  thank- 
fulness to  all  the  dear  friends  who  had  made  it 
possible  for  this  soul  to  be  rescued  from  its  worse 
than  Egyptian  darkness,  and  be  brought  into  the 
marvelous  light  of  intelligence  and  education,  with 
all  its  blessed  possibilities.  I  inclose  you  pictures 
of  Lizzie  and  Tommy  as  they  appeared  when  I  saw 
them. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  forgetting  what  a  busy  man  you 
are,  by  spinning  out  this  long  letter. 

Geo.  O.  Goodhue. 

Danville,  P.  Q.,  Canada,  Jan.  1. 

Of  course  the  readers  of  Gi>kanings  will  be 
interested  in  what  friend  Goodhue  tells  us  about 
Helen  Keller  and  herdeaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
comrades.  Yes,  It  Is  indeed  wonderful:  it  is 
one  of  the  encouraging  wonders  of  the  present 
age,  to  realize  that  one  whose  misfortunes  it 
would  seem  almost  place  them  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  education  should,  by  intelligence, 
diligence,  and  painstaking  care,  become  intel- 
lectual wonders.  Evervbody  has  said,  you 
know,  that  Hellen  Keller  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  something  more  than  often  falls  to 
the  lot  of  humanity:  but  n^w  it  transpires 
that  Tommie  Sirineer  and  Willie  Kohin  too 
promise  to  come  something  near  Helen  her- 
self; and  then  it  is  that  we  begin  to  understand 
the  great  lesson  that  God  himself  is  teaching 
us  through  these  little  unfortunates — that  al- 
most any  child  may  be  enod  and  great  by  pro- 
per teachings  and  environment*.  But  now  for 
that  other  question — war  between  two  great 
peoples. 

After  reading  the.  article  (from  the  Witness) 
alluded  to,  it  meets  my  approval  so  well,  and 
seems  to  be  so  exactly  what  Gleanings  oxhjM 
to  say  at  a  time  like  this,  that  I  have  decided 
to  give  it  also  entire: 

THE  CRIME   OF  THE    CENTURY. 

Some  of  the  mosf  deplorable  of  the  many  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  the  President's  ill-advis- 
ed message  have  as  yet  lieon  scarcely  felt,  but  are 
none  the  less  sure  to  come  unless  the  Christian  peo- 
ple of  l:)oth  nations  speedilv  unitf  like  true  brothers 
in  frowninff  down  this  wicked  effort  to  set  them  at 
variiin'^e. 

There  will  Ije  no  war  between  the  two  great 
Christian  ^lations  of  the  world.  I  sav  it  reverently, 
but  fully  convinced  of  its  truth— God  will  not  per- 
mit the  light  of  the  world,  tlie  Bible,  to  which  both 
nations  owe  all  their  wonderful  greniness— to  go  in- 
to such  obscurity  as  such  an  unholy  contiiet  would 
entail. 

Disastrous  as  has  already  b»en  and  still  may  be 
for  a  time  the  financial  loss  resulting  from  this 
message,  it  pales  into  utter  insigniticance  beside 
the  far  greater  lo.=s  resulting  to  the  American  na- 
tion through  having  so  willfully  sinned  against  its 
mother  country,  and  throwing  away  for  an  empty 
bauble  the  priceless  trust  of  all  of  England's  real 
intelligence  and  conscience.  No  one  in  Ensland 
pretends  to  justify  her  action  toward  her  coliinial 
daughter  in  1776;  and  while  her  sympatlietic  re- 
ponse  to  the  periodical  outbursts  of  Fourth  of  .luly 
"yelloquence  "  has  been  a  silent  one,  and  perhaps 
almost  unconscious  to  herself,  still  it  has  been  none 
the  less  real,  and  America  has  continually  benefited 
through  it  in  a  thousand  ways.  This  kindlj' feeling- 
has  deepened  and  strengthened  as  the  years  liave 
sned  on  their  course,  entirely  healing,  in  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned. the  breach  caused  by  the 
events  of  177H;  and  «p  to  the  time  of  the  issuance 
of  this  message  England  looked  with  afl'ectionale 
pride  upon  the  great  nation  speaking  its  language 
and  ruled  by  those  whose  blood  came  from  lier  veins. 
To  what  extent  suspicion  and  distrust  will  now  take 
the  place  of  esteem  and  priceless  trust  time  alone 
can  determine. 


To  illustrate  more  fully,  by  contrast,  some  of  the 
far-reaching  consequences  to  which  I  at  first  refer- 
red, let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  America  liad 
joined  the  assembly  of  nations  at  the  Bosphorus, 
and  had  said  to  them,  "  We  are  here  as  England's 
all.v  and  friend  to  compel  this  slaughter  of  Armeni- 
anChristians  to  cease,  and  are  '  fully  alive  to  the  full 
responsibility  incurred,  and  keenl.y  realize  all  the 
consequences  that  may  follow.'"  That  such  action 
would  have  resulted  in  war  I  do  not  believe;  nay, 
rather  the  peace  of  the  whole  woild  would  never 
have  been  in  so  sound  a  position  as  for  these  two 
Christian  nations  to  have  thus  joined  hands  in  re- 
fusing to  longer  endure  "a  supine  submission  to 
wrong  and  injustice"  to  the  Armenian  Christians. 

Would  any  one  attempt  to  calculate  the  immea- 
surable impetus  which  such  an  alliance  would  have 
given  to  all  that  makes  for  the  best  welfare  of  the 
whole  human  race  'i  Remember  that  the  whole 
conscience  of  Germany.  France,  and  Russia,  and  of 
the  other  nations,  would  have  been  overwhelmingly 
in  their  favor,  and  that  conscience  would  have  par- 
alyzed any  threatening  arm  sought  to  be  raised 
against  them.  "When  a  man's  wiiys  please  the 
Lord  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  him."    Would  he  do  less  for  a  nation  ? 

How  long  well-wishers  of  the  race  have  vainly 
scanned  the  otttroubled  horizon  of  the  Old  World, 
hoping  to  see  indications  of  a  settled  peace  which 
would  lead  to  a  general  disarmament — what  an  aid 
to  this  movement  such  a  union  under  these  circum- 
stances would  have  been!  What  an  impulse  such 
an  alliance  would  soon  have  given,  not  only  to  the 
success  of  foreign  missions,  but  also  to  the  impor- 
tant work  of  Christianizing  cur  careless  heathen  at 
home  in  both  countries.  "See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another  !  "  would  have  been  an  open  sesame 
to  countless  millions  of  the  gold  and  silver  which 
ought  now  to  be  in  the  Lord's  service,  as  well  as  to 
the  hearts  of  millions  wlio  should  enroll  under  his 
banner  for  active  service. 

Humanly  speaking,  this  all  appears  to  have  been 
lost:  yet  is  if;:'  And  must  we  in  pursuance  of  our 
illustration  attempt  to  measure  the  contrary  effect 
—the  untold  loss  arising  out  of  this  lamentable 
action,  and  accruing  to  all  benefic'^it  objects,  in- 
cluding the  failure  to  rescue  our  Armenian  breth- 
ren whose  blood  still  crif  s  from  the  ground  against 
America  as  well  as  against  England  '/ 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  do  so,  without  putting  our 
whole  trust  in  God,  whose  kingdom  shall  surely 
prevail  in  his  own  good  time  over  all  the  earth,  we 
might  well  gi-<iw  sick  at  heart  in  utter  despair.  But 
the  omnipotent  Jehovah  lives  and  reigns,  and  ever 
"moves  to  his  great  purposes  unhindered  by  aught 
that  seeks  to  thwart  his  will."  In  this  shall  be  our 
trust. 

When  I  attempt  to  decide  what  should  be  done 
between  great  nations  like  Great  Britain  and  . 
the  United  8Laies  1  feel  so  overpowered  by  the 
fact  that  I  am  so  ignorant,  comparatively,  espe- 
cially in  the  great  political  and  financial  mat- 
ters, that  I  hesitate  to  say  any  thing;  and  yet  I 
am  sure  friend  Goodhue  is  right;  and  T  am  sure, 
too,  that  the  text  at  the  head  of  this  talk  is 
safe  for  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  as  friend 
G.  expresses  it. 

The  pleasure  of  ray  trip  up  Lookout  Moun- 
tain was  greatly  mam  d  by  the  constant  re- 
minders of  the  bloody  conflict  between  Ameri- 
ca's own  boys  in  that  "  battle  above  the 
clouds."  as  it  has  been  termed.  I  was  talking 
with  utter  strangers;  but  whenever  reference 
was  made  to  it  I  could  not  help  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  thought,  "  Oh  !  why  did  our  people 
get  into  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  to  imagine 
that  such  bloodshed  was  needed,  or  that  it 
could  ever  be  possible  God,  shonlcl  he  pleased  to 
see  neighbors  murclering  each  other '?  " 

In  one  sense,  perhaps,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  bloodshed  Let  me  give  you 
an  illustration  which  I  have  several  times  al- 
luded to: 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  my  teens  there  was  a 
rebellion  in  my  school.  I  restored  order  and 
tranquillity  by— may  God  for  give  me.  but,  to 
tell  the  truth,  there  was  at  least  a  little  shed- 
ding of  blood  ;  and  that,  too,  the  blood  of  one  of 
my  own  puinl^.    As  the  matter  stood  just  at 
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that  time,  perhaps  there  was  no  other  way.  I 
shall  not  now  undertake  to  decide;  but  had  I 
been  at  that  time,  say  during  that  whole  win- 
ter's term  of  school,  seeking  guidance  and  di- 
rection from  my  Bible  and  from  Orrifit  Jesxis, 
there  never  would  have  been  any  need  of  such 
a  crisis.  It  was  not  my  fault  just  tJiat  day  that 
one  of  my  pupils  told  me  face  to  face  that  I 
was  not  man  enough  to  make  him  behave  him- 
self; butiticas  my  fault  during  the  weeks  and 
months — yes,  from  the  very  first  week  of  that 
school  till  the  last.  I  was  doing  that  which  I 
knew  no  one  who  holds  the  sacred  office  of 
teacher  had  any  right  to  do.  Many  may  say  it 
■was  a  little  thing;  but  downright  sin  is  never  a 
little  thing.  J  knew  I  was  sinning.  If  my  good 
-old  mother  had  at  that  time  looked  into  my 
heart,  I  should  have  been  ashained  of  the 
thoughts  that  were  lurking  there.  May  God 
forgive  me!  Well,  now,  it  does  not  always  need 
a  itwther^s  eye  to  read  a  man  or  to  read  a 
teacher.  My  pupils  lost  their  respect  for  me 
when  I  might  have  gained  and /leid  their  re- 
spect and  esteem.    Now  for  the  lesson: 

If  there  Is  any  cause  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  then  both 
England  and  the  I'liited  States  should  be 
ashamt-d  of  it;  and  it  is  not  too  late  to  mend 
matters  even  now.  without  war  or  a  thought  of 
war.  This  stmding  by  our  flag,  and  this 
Fourth  of  July  spirit  of  patriotism,  is  all  right 
providing  the  patriots  are  CVi?-isi«i?i.s  first  and 
patriots  afterward;  or.  in  other  words,  if  both 
England  and  the  United  States  are  seeking 
^rst '•  the  kingdom  of  (u)d  and  his  righteous- 
ness." most  sun-ly  should  there  be  no  faint 
thought  of  even  trj/ijig  to  see  who  is  greatest. 
or  discussing  the  matter  in  regard  to  war.  In 
our  bee-keepers'  conventions,  vvlien  we  meet 
on  such  exceedingly  friendly  terms  and  friendly 
ground,  the  very  thoufiht  of  such  a  thing  is 
painful.  Whyl  instead  of  lifting  a  finger 
against  these  friends,  I  would  turn  around  and 
fight  for  them.  They  might  be  mistaken,  but 
they  could  not  be  vicious  and  selfish. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  talking  about  a 
quarrel  over  a  division  fence,  where  pistols  were 
used.  I  said,  *' In  such  a  case  it  is  far  better  to 
get  shot  than  to  shont  somebody  else."  If  a 
burglar  gets  into  one's  house  in  the  night,  of 
course  this  would  alter  the  case  entirely.  I  am 
talking  about  quarrels  between  neighbors — 
neighbors  whose  farms  are  separated  by  only  a 
line  fence.  And  is  it  nut  true,  dear  friends. 
that  England  anA  America  are  separated  by 
only  a  line  fence?  Should  there  be  a  quarrel, 
it  would  be  a  quarrel  between  neighbors.  Dur- 
ing my  recent  visits  in  the  South  in  Florida 
and  at  Atlanta  I  have  had  exactly  the  same 
feeling.  These  people  are  not  only  our  neigh- 
bors, but  exceedingly  kind,  unselfish,  and  self- 
sacrificing  Tielghbors.  Should  I  stupidly  for- 
get at  some  future  time  the  pleasant  relations 
that  have  existed  between  us.  it  would  give  me 
exceeding  pain.    Let  me  illustrate: 

While  stopping  at  one  of  the  homes  in  Flori- 
da, when  I  arose  in  the  morning  some  forty  or 
fifty  dollars  were  gone  from  mv  pocket.  Just 
as  soon  as  made  the  discovery  I  decided  in  my 
own  mind  that  I  should  never  mention  it;  if 
gone,  it  was  by  my  own  stupidity,  or  some 
tramp  thief  had  been  in  my  room  while  I  slept 
and  I  would  not  give  pain  to  the  good  friends 
who  were  entertaining  me,  even  if  it  cost  me 
97iY(?i.i/ times  the  sum  in  question.  After  I  had 
fully  decided  what  to  do,  however.  I  found  my 
wad  of  money  kicking  around  under  my  feet. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  of 
friendship,  of  peace  and  good  will,  not  onlv  be- 
tween the  North  and  South,  but  between  Eng- 
land and  America.    This  feeling  has  at  least 


been  growing  among  a  great  part  of  our  people, 
that,  if  there  is  any  shooting  to  be  done,  we 
should  prefer  to  be  shot  rather  than  that  a 
weapon  should  be  even  pointed  toward  these 
good  friends  of  ours.  If  money  is  lost.  I  am 
sure  I  am  right  when  I  say  there  is  a  feeling 
that  we  would  sooner  loose  a  good  round  sum 
rather  than  wound  the  feelings  and  sensibili- 
ties of  those  whom  we  know  are  so  much  above 
taking  that  which  does  not  belong  to  them 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  trace  of 
selfishness  and  greed  to  lurk  in  their  hearts. 
We  know  this  is  true  of  individuals.  Now,  I 
do  not  know  about  nations;  but  I  do  know,  I 
think,  as  friend  Goodhue  says,  that  what  is 
true  of  people  is  true  of  nations. 


ARTIFICIAL  HONEY. 


SELLING    KECIPES. 


It  is  some  time  since  recipes  for  making  honey 
have  been  advertised;  and,  in  fact,  this  whole 
principle  of  sellins  recipes  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money— 25  cts.  or$2.5  00  as  the  case  maybe — 
has  been  so  nearly  played  out  we  have  given 
but  little  place  to  the  matter.  Here  is  one, 
however,  sent  by  one  of  our  contributors.  It 
seems  to  be  right  in  our  line,  so  I  think  I  will 
give  the  advertisement  in  full. 

THE  WAY  TO  MAKE  MONEY  IS  TO  MAKE  HONEY ! 

We  always  have  honey  at  our  house,  eat  it  three 
times  a  day.  Make  it  ourselves.  As  good  or  better 
tlian  bees'  tioni'y;  good  tasting  and  perfectly  whole- 
some. Co-ts  (  n'y  one-third  as  much.  Honej'  sells 
readily  every wUv  re  at  from  15  to  J!0  cents  per  pound. 
You  can  mak^  it  in  almo^t  any  quantity  in  five 
MINUTES  at  a  cost  of  only  6  or  7  cts.  per  pDund.  In- 
gredients to  be  ohtained  at  grocery  svores.  This 
recipe  is  worth  to  any  family  $50  every  j  ear. 

IT'S  A  MONEY- SAVER. 

I  sell  the  recipe  with  full  directions  neatly  printed 
for  only  50  cents  in  1  or  3  cent  stamps  or  cash. 

AGENTS 

can  sell  this  recipe  to  nearly  every  family,  as  almost 
everybody  likes  good  honty;  and  by  showing  them 
the  honey  you  can  make  witli  this  recipe  they  will 
buy  at  once.  I  allow  agents  half  the  money  they 
sell  recipes  for.  It  will  pay  you  five  thousand  dol- 
lars per  year  for  the  next  few  years,  if  you  hustle. 

Sa.y.  my  dear  friend,  if  you  fail  to  see  money  in 
this,  I  am  s  irry.  I  tell  you  candidly  and  perfectly 
honestly  Ihat  1  am  offering  you 

A   MIGHTY   GOOD. THING.      PUSH  IT  ALONG. 

I  have  not  secured  an  atient  in  your  county,  or 
you  would  not  I'ave  received  this  circular.  First 
come,  fir  t  served.  Act  quickly,  or  you  may  be  too 
late. 

If  you  will  send  me  25  cents  withiti  10  d.-iys,  and 
will  also  distrilnite  a  few  circulars  among  your 
friends  for  me,  1  will  send  you  full  instructions  how 
to  make  the  honey;  and  if  every  thing  isjiot  abso- 
lutely just  as  1  herein  represent  1  will  glaoiy  return 
j'ovn-  money. 

Send  25  tents  for  the  recipe,  and  a  test  will  prove 
that  I  aro  indeed  your  friend.  If  you  want  to  make 
money  easily,  honestly,  raiiidly,  address  at  tmce 

H.  M.  Daniels,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Well,  the  above  is  quite  taking,  now,  isn't  it? 
We  sent  the  25  cts.,  and.  instead  of  distributing 
circulars,  as  per  request,  we  reprint  the  whole 
thing  here  in  Gleanings.  That  is  right,  is  it 
not?  for  our  readers  are  all  our  "  pirsonal 
friends;"  and  while  we  are  in  a  friendly  mood 
I  think  we  might  as  well  give  you  the  recipe 
right  out.  It  will  save  time  and  postage  and 
money.  My  impression  is.  that  the  same  thing 
is  found  in  Dr.  Chase's  recipe-book,  and  per- 
haps in  many  other  recipe-books  as  well.  Here 
is  your  splendid  honey,  made  in  five  minutes, 
at  a  cost  of  only  0  or  7  cts.  per  lb. 

Sl'LENDII)   HONEY. 

To  make  35  poutids :  Soft  water  two  quarts;  white 
or  brown  sugar,  20  pounds;  pure  bees'  honey,  three 
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pounds;  cream  tartar,  80  graius;  essence  of  roses, 
24  drops.  Mix  the  above  in  a  common  kettle,  let 
boil  five  minutes,  take  it  off,  add  the  white  of  two 
well  beaten  egg-s,  and  when  almost  cold  add  two 
pounds  of  bees'  honey.  If  made  for  family  use, 
only  a  small  quantity  may  be  made  at  a  time.  Keep 
in  cool  place. 

This  honey  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  made 
by  bees  and  costs  only  one-third. 

Honey  suitable  (or  every-day  use  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: Good  common  sugar,  6  pounds;  water,  one 
quart;  gradually  bring  it  to  a  boil,  skimming  well; 
when  cool,  add  one  pound  bees'  honey  and  four 
drops  of  peppermint  essence.  If  you  desire  a  bet- 
ter article,  use  white  sugar  and  one  half  pint  less 
water,  and  one-half  pound  more  honey.  If  you 
wish  to  give  it  the  ropy  apitearance  of  bees'  honey, 
put  into  the  water  one-fourth  ounce  of  alum. 


have,  say,  half  a  dozen  seeds  on  every  square 
inch  of  surface.  Sift  a  little  more  fine  din  over 
them  so  as  to  cover  the  fine  seeds.  And  now  if 
you  can  get  it  I  would  put  on  some  fresh  horse 
manure  from  the  stables,  without  any  straw  or 
bedding.  Pound  it  up  fine  with  a  strip  of  board 
or  piece  of  lath.  Sift  this  fine  top  dressing  all 
ever  your  boxes.  One  seed-box  will  be  all  you 
will  need,  and  you  will  probably  have  seedling 
plants  to  sell  to  your  neighbors  besides.  Sprin- 
kle the  surface  with  water;  set  the  box  in  the 
window,  and  keep  them  at  a  temperature  of 
from  40  to  70  degrees.  Lettuce  is  very  hardy; 
and  even  if  the  ground  should  be  frozen  a  little 
over  night  it  will  not  hurt  the  plants.  When 
they  get  the  second  and  third  leaves  on,  then 
you  are  ready  to  transplant.  I  would  have  a 
spacing-board  like  the  one  shown  below.   Prick 


STARTING   GRAND  KAPIDS  LETTUCE. 

Now  is  the  season  for  sowing  the  seed  and 
transplanting  the  plants.  If  you  have  a  green- 
house or  hoi-bed,  and  are  interested  in  garden- 
ing, I  would  say,  sow  some  seeds,  at  least  in 
the  house.  Get  some  trays  or  shallow  boxes  by 
cutting  common  grocery  boxes  in  two  in  the 
middle,  or  nail  them  up,  as  you  choose.    If  you 


SPACING   BOARD. 

out  the  plants  and  put  them  in  boxes  like  the 
first,  so  as  to  be  2  inches  apart  from  center  to 
center.  When  the  plants  get  to  crowding 
again,  then  they  must  either  go  outdoors  in  a 
hot-bed.  or  be  set  still  farther  apart  in  a  box 
with  soil  a  little  deeper.  Below  is  a  picture  of 
some  boxes  of  lettuce  ready  to  go  out  into  the 
larger  bed. 


SURFACE   WATERINCJ    AND   SUB  -  IRRIGATION   WATERING   IN    CONTRAST. 


expect  to  work  with  hot-beds  and  greenhouses, 
you  had  better  make  them  of  a  size  so  that  a 
certain  number  will  go  under  the  regular  sash; 
3  ft.  X  16  in.  is  a  very  good  size.  Two  inches  of 
dirt  is  enough  to  start  small  plants,  and  we  have 
got  along  very  well  with  only  an  inch,  and  a 
half.  The  latter  makes  them  lighter  to  handle. 
Get  some  fine  old  well-rotted  black  manure, 
some  sand,  and  some  good  garden  soil.  Some 
swamp  muck  is  very  nice  if  you  can  get  it. 
Mix  all  together  by  passing  through  a  sieve, 
and  fill  your  boxes.  Pat  it  down  with  the  board 
so  as  to  be  level  and  smooth;  then  sprinkle  the 
seeds  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  so  you  will 


The  way  we  sub-irrigate  boxes  of  plants  like 
the  above,  is  to  simply  set  them  in  a  larger  box 
having,  say.  an  inch  or  less  of  water  in  the  bot- 
tom. The  bottoms  of  the  plant-boxes,  of  course, 
are  to  be  made  of  narrow  strips  of  wood  with 
cracks  large  enough  to  let  in  the  water.  The 
watering  is  done  by  setting  box  and  all  right 
down  into  the  shallow  box  of  water  till  the 
water  has  soaked  up  through  to  the  surface. 
Never  water  the  foliage  at  all.  The  above  cut 
is  from  Lettuce  Bulletin  No.  61,  mentioned  in 
our  last  issue,  and  shows  the  advantage  of  sub- 
irrigation  over  ,the  ordinary  way  of  sprinkling 
or  pouring  the  water  on  top  of  the  plants. 
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ALFAI>FA— ALL   ABOUT   IT. 

During  my  visit  at  the  Atlanta  exposition  I 
ran  across  a  department  where  all  of  the  gov- 
ernment bulletins  pertaining  to  agricultural 
matters  were  nicely  displayed,  and  1  had  quite 
a  little  talk  with  the  olHcial  in  charge.  He  in- 
formed me  that  there  had  been  more  call  for  a 
government  bulletin  in  regard  to  bee-keeping 
and  honey-producing  than  on  almost  any  other 
one  subject,  and  as  yet  nothing  has  been  pro- 
vided. Ernest  told  you  in  our  last  issue,  how- 
ever, something  in  regard  to  the  good  work  our 
friend  Frank  Benton  has  been  doing.  Doubt- 
less this  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  all  of  you. 
I  spoke  particularly  with  him  in  regard  to 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  31,  in  regard  to  alfalfa. 
This  is  the  most  complete,  comprehensive,  and 
practical  thing  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  got 
hold  of.  It  is  especially  valuable  to  any  one 
who  has  contemplated  trying  alfalfa  on  his  own 
grounds;  and  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  note  that 
alfalfa  can  be  grown  on  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
and  in  various  kinds  of  climate,  if  you  are  only 
careful  to  keep  it  free  from  stan'iing  water.  Al- 
falfa can  not  stand  "wet  feet."  Have  your  land 
thoroughly  underd rained  or  thoroughly  sub- 
soiled,  or,  better  still,  both,  and  you  can  make 
alfalfa  grow  almost  anywhere;  and  if  it  is  well 


ALFALFA-PLANT   SEVERAL   YEAK8   OLD,  AFTER 
HAVING   BEEN  CUT  OFF   REFEATEDLV. 


A    YOUNG  ALFALFA -PLANT. 

protected  from  water  it  will  survive  very  se- 
vere if  not  the  most  severe  frosts  and  winter 
weather.  After  it  once  gets  thoroughly  rooted 
it  will,  if  I  am  correct,  stand  ruore  drouth  than 
almost  any  other  plant  known,  unless,  indeed, 
it  is  its  near  relative,  sweet  clover. 

I  was  especiallv  pleased  with  the  correct  en- 
gravings made  of  the  plant;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  kindly  loaned  me 
these  drawings.  Compare  them  with  some  pic- 
tures of  alfalfa  shown  in  our  seed  catalogs,  and 
you  will  note  the  difference.  We  do  not  take 
the  space  here  to  make  extracts  from  the  bulle- 
tin, from  the  fact  that  it  will  be  mailed  free  of 
charge  to  any  citizen  of  the  I'nited  States 
who  cares  for  it.  Slmplv  address  a  postal  card, 
asking  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  31,  on  alfalfa 
culture,  and  you  will  get  it.  Here  is  what  one 
of  the  government  officers  has  written  to  me: 

Mr.  Root :— If  you  will  furnish  the  names  and  ad- 
dre-ssps  of  persons  to  whom  you  would  like  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  alfalfa  liulletiti  they  will  be  mailed 
from  this  Departmeni.  It  is  very  gratifying-  to 
learn  that  this  publication  ij  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  your  firm,  who  are,  of  course,  fully 
competent  to  pass  judgment  upon  it. 
Respectfully, 

Geo.  W.M.  HiLi., 
Chief  Div.  of  Publications. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Publications, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  14. 
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GARDENING  DURING  THE  LATTER  PART  OF 
JANUARY. 

Of  course,  all  our  gardening  in  our  northern 
States  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  will  have  to 
be  done  under  glass,  and  mostly  in  a  green- 
house. Hot-beds  can  be  prepared  and  worked 
in  during  occasional  pleasant  days.  Uut  with 
a  greenhouse,  evon  a  little  cheap  one,  you  can 
put  in  the  time  very  profitably,  and  I  think 
very  pleasantly,  unless,  indeed,  the  business  is 
overdone  in  your  locality;  but  that  is  not  often 
the  case,  especially  if  you  are  near  some  town 
or  large  grocery  —  the  larger  the  town,  the 
better. 

We  have  spoken  on  another  page  about  grow- 
ing lettuce:  but  if  you  have  room,  a  great  va- 
riety of  seeds  may  be  planted.  Asparagus- 
roots  may  be  placed  under  the  benches. 
Bush  beans  have  always  paid  us  well  for  the 
space  they  occupy.  Beets  may  be  sown  quite 
thickly,  and  transplantpd  when  they  have  the 
second  or  third  leaf.  We  have  always  found 
early  beets,  started  under  glass,  profitable; 
that  is.  there  is  always  somebody  who  will 
want  them.  If  you  have  no  cabbages  in  cold- 
frames  to  winter  over,  now  is  the  time  to  sow 
your  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  seeds  Make 
the  ground  rich  with  old  hen  manure  pounded 
up  fine  and  sifted  in.  and  then  sift  slacked  lime 
over  the  bed  and  rake  it  in.  This  will  ward  off 
clubfoot,  and  give  your  young  plants  a  tremen- 
dous boom  to  start  with.  When  they  start  out 
strong  and  rank  they  make  big  plants,  and 
head  up  quickly  to  good  size.  My  experience  is 
that  you  can  not  give  cabbage  too  much  ma- 
nure. A  few  forcing  carrots  may  he  profitable. 
Start  cauliflower  the  same  as  cabbage;  and 
whatever  you  do.  start  some  White  Plume  cel- 
ery. Don't  put  in  very  much  so  early,  for  there 
is  danger  of  its  running  up  to  seed  unless  it  is 
watered  well  and  kept  growing  just  right. 
Start  corn  salad  if  your  customers  like  it,  and 
don.t  forget  watercress.  This  is  about  the 
easiest  plant  to  grow  under  glass,  if  you  give  it 
water  enough,  of  any  that  I  have  ever  worked 
with. 

You  can  try  a  few  cucumbers  if  you  like;  but 
you  have  got  to  have  a  warm  house,  and  you 
will  have  to  learn  the  trade  before  you  make  a 
success  of  it.  The  same  with  melons.  Onions 
are  easy  to  grow:  and  if  your  house  is  poorly 
heated,  and  everything  freezes  up.  it  will  not 
hurt  the  onions.  Onion-sets  of  all  kinds  grow 
nicely  with  any  sort  of  protection;  but  the 
American  Pearl  brings  the  biggest  price.  Of 
cour=e,  you  want  some  parsley  to  mix  in  to  set 
off  other  things,  and  for  flavoring. 

American  Wonder  peas  are  as  hardy  as  the 
onions.  You  can  grow  them  when  vou  can  not 
grow  any  thing  else.  Just  for  the  fun  of  it  you 
might  put  in  a  few  of  the  new  flowering  peas, 
Burpee's  Cupid.  They  can  be  grown  in  pots, 
and  will  often  blossom  when  up  only  four  or 
five  inches  high.  Peppers  are  so  sensitive  to 
cold  that  you  had  better  not  start  them  until  a 
little  later  unless  you  have  excellent  protection 
from  the  cold. 

Get  in  your  Thoroughbrpd  potatoes  which 
ynn  got  as  a  premium,  if  they  are  not  already 
planted  and  up.  Tf  vou  can  gf't  some  big  old 
roots  of  rhubarb  (take  them  ut'  with  a  good  big 
lot  of  dirt  adhering)  vou  can  have  somf  doli- 
cious  pies  from  now  fruit  along  in  Fehruarv. 
Put  thpm  under  tho  bonchps  wirh  the  aspara- 
gus; but  you  can  raiso  it  profitahlv  in  almost 
any  cellar,  without  having  any  greenhonse  at 
all.  Just  plant  thp  root*  in  the  warmest  place 
you  have.  Give  them  watpr.  and  it  will  not 
make  much  differenfp  whether  vou  give  them 
any  light  or  not.  Thev  will  shoot  out  great 
long  brittle  stems  of  a  beautiful  reddish  pink, 


as  handsome  as  a  peach,  and  almost  as  delicious- 
when  properly  cooked. 

Radishes  are  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
raise,  and  freezing  up  does  not  hurt  them  much- 
Wood's  Early  Frame  and  Scarlet  Gloi)e  are  the 
kind  you  want  to  grow  in  the  winter.  If  you 
have  customers  who  will  pay  you  a  cut  apiece 
for  all  you  can  raise  in  Feluuary,  yen  can  get 
rich  spiling  radishes.  Spinach  is  also  (exceed- 
ingly hardy.  It  will  oftentimi-s  Ixingas  much 
per  pound  as  lettuce.  Last,  but  not  least,  start 
some  tomato-plants.  You  want  a  J'<'w  nice  ones 
to  show  to  visitors.  If  anybody  wants  to  give 
you  a  nickel  for  thp  plant,  pot  and  all.  let  them 
go.  We  get  that  price  for  a  good  many  extra 
nice  large  plants  just  by  putting  them  out  in 
sight  where  the  people  see  them  as  they  drive 
by,  say  during  a  nice  warm  day  in  April  or 
May.  You  see,  if  the  plant  is  already  routed  in 
the  pot  you  can  set  it  outdoors  pleasani  days, 
and  carry  it  in  nights;  and  one  extra  large 
early  tomato-plant  will  give  a  family  quite  a 
taste  of  tomatoes  a  week  or  ten  days  before  any- 
body else  has  any. 

Now.  all  these  things  I  have  mentioned  can 
be  started  profitably  in  the  month  of  January — 
that  is,  start  just  a  few  of  each.  If  you  haven't 
a  greenhouse,  have  some  boxes  in  the  window. 
Tf  you  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  fire  all  night,  car- 
ry them  down  cellar  when  it  is  very  cold.  With 
a  little  pains  you  can  fix  up  a  small  window  in 
the  cellar  so  as  to  let  them  have  the  sun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  and  still  be  secure  from  frost. 
Have  the  window  fronting  the  south,  and  have 
a  door  to  shut  over  it  during  very  cold  nights. 
You  can  fix  a  door  something  like  the  hatchway 
of  a  cellar;  or  if  the  hatchway  of  your  cellar 
fronts  the  south,  just  have  a  sash  made  to  fit  in 
the  hatchway  right  under  the  regular  wooden 
door.  When  it  is  very  cold,  let  down  the  wood- 
en door  over  the  glass  sash;  but  whenever  the 
weather  permits,  swing  this  wooden  door  open 
to  give  your  plants  light.  Such  a  hatchway, 
with  some  sort  of  little  second-hand  stove,  back 
a  little  inside  of  the  cellar,  will  make  quite  a 
pretty  little  greenhouse  for  one  of  the  girls  or 
iaoys  to  play  with.  I  have  not  said  anything 
about  flowers;  but  you  see  if  the  women-folks 
do  not  "catch  on"  and  get  some  enjoyment  ai- 
so  out  of  your  "winter  gardening." 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  Etc> 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

CELERY   UNDER  GLASS. 

We  are  petting-  beautiful  celerv  in  our  green- 
houses, on  tlie  plan  given  on  page  fi42.  Aug.  15,  1805. 
bleacli'ng  by  simply  wrapping  bi  own  paper  around 
the  stalks,  said  paper  being  held  in  place  by  very 
light  rubber  bands.  The  bands  streU'Ji  as  fast  as 
the  r-elery  grows.    It  sells  readily  at  l.">  ets.  per  lb. 


BEST  OF  ALL   BE.\NS. 

After  traveling  extensively  through  Florida,  and" 
conversing  with  bean-growers,  1  find  these  are,  as  a 
rule,  given  the  preference  for  green  beans  for  ship- 
ping to  the  Northern  m;irl<ets.  We  offer  for  sale 
seed  of  our  own  raising,  true  to  name,  and  sure  to- 
germinate,  nt  tho  following  low  pricps:  Eighteen 
cents  per  pint.  30  els  per  quart,  bv  mail,  postpaid; 
bv freight  or  express.  $1  per  peck;  fS.iiO  per  bushel: 
5  bushels,  fl5;  10  bushels.  $2.5. 


BURPEE'S    EXTRA  EARLY    POTATO.   ETC. 

In  onr  last  issue  we  gave  the  price  of  this  potato 
at  7.5  cts.  per  bushel.  As  nobody  has  at  this  date, 
Jan.  9.  taken  up  with  our  offer  we  hereby  advance 
the  price  to  SI. 00  per  bushel,  the  same  as  the  Sir 
Wilbatn.  We  aiitice  Burpee's  price,  by  his  new  cat- 
alog, is  SP3.00,  and  we  have  not  seen  any  quotation 
any  lower.    By  the  way.  Carman  No.  1  is  also  listed 
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at  fS.OO  per  bushel.  Until  our  stock  is  sold  we  will 
make  the  price  ■'fl. 50— slock  limited.  Tlie  geueral 
catalog;  price  of  the  Freeman  is  $1.50  per  bushel; 
our  price  is  75  cts.;  Kural  New-Yorker,  $1.75  per 
bushel;  our  price,  40  cents. 

OUR   PRICES  ON   SEEDS. 

Please  compare  them  witli  the  prices  you  find 
elsewliere,  and  see  how  close  we  have  tigured  our 
protlis.  In  regard  to  the  quality,  we  are  planting 
the  same  we  sell  everyday;  and  just  the  minute 
there  is  a  thing  wrong  we  expect  to  Ond  it  out  long 
before  any  hotly  else.  Where  a  betier  grade  of  seed 
is  offered  at  a  higher  price,  wt>  have  not  hesitated  to 
pay  the  grower  the  price  when  we  were  satisfied  the 
seed  was  really  superior.  Notice  ilie  low  prices 
given  on  all  of  ihe  clover  seeds;  and  it  will  be  time 
to  begin  sowing  the  clover  now  in  a  very  few  weeks. 


THE    SIR    WILLIAM     POTATO    AS    REPORTED    BY    THE 
OHIO    EXPEHIMKNT   STATH)N. 

In  Newspaper  Bulletin  154  we  find  the  following: 
Sir  William?  Some  have  thought  that  this  variety 
has  been  overrated;  but  at  the  Station  and  sub-sta- 
tions it  h:is  made  a  record  second  to  none.  It  easily 
ranks  with  the  most  prolific  varieties,  and  exct  Is 
most  of  thcjm  ill  table  qualities.  All  things  consid- 
ered, it  deserves  a  place  near  the  head  of  the  list. 

The  Sir  William  gave  a  yield  of  308  bushels  per  acre 
at  the  Central  Station,  which  was  the  highest  of  70 
varieties  tried,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  Kosli- 
konong,  which  was  3u9.  At  tlie  two  substations  in 
different  localities  it  also  ran  very  high.  See  special 
low  rate  on  the  Sir  Williams,  gi\  en  in  our  last  issue. 
This  is  the  potato,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  W.  1. 
Chamberlain,  the  author  of  our  book  on  tile  drain 
age,  has  recommended  so  highly  and  grown  so  ex- 
tensively. It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  E.\periment 
Station  i^ack  him  up  so  thoroughly  in  all  that  he 
said  of  the  Sir  William. 


"EVERITT'S"  THOROUGHBRED   POTATO. 

We  see  by  Everitt's  catalog,  just  received,  that  he 
toohiisgola  new  early  potato.  He  calls  it  "Ever- 
itt's Thoroughbied."  Now,  this  m:iy  be  all  right, 
even  if  it  i\s  bad  taste  to  name  his  potato  '"Thor- 
oughbred" just  after  Maule's  Th  iioughbred  has 
been  so  thoroughly  advertised.  L5ut  besides  this  he 
has  quoted  what  Terry  said  in  the  Practical  Farmer, 
and  what  I  have  said  in  Gleanings  in  regard  to 
Maule's  Thoroughbred,  and  applied  it  to  liis  own,  not 
giving  even  a  rcord  nf  credit  or  recognition  to  the 
Practical  Farmer  or  to  Gleamngs.  The  question  is. 
Is  Everitt'sThoroughbred  the  samethiiig  as  Maule's 
Thoroughbred?  Here  is  apart  of  what  Maule  says 
in  regard  to  the  matter: 

Mr.  Root:— Your  letter  is  lilje  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear 
sky.  I  have  nut  seen  Everitt's  eatalop,  but  we  have  never  sulci 
him  any  of  these  potatoes,  nor  could  ho  have  bought  them 
from  us  at  any  price.  I  named  tliis  potato  myself,  and  the 
originator  did  not  know  until  a  short  time  ago  what  name  it 
was  going  to  be  sold  under:  we  have  never  had  any  thing  so 
close  in  our  hands  as  this  potato;  and  to  protect  ourselves  we 
took  every  potato  we  knew  to  be  raised  of  this  variety  the 
past  summer,  so  there  is  no  question  but  what  we  have  con- 
trol of  the  entire  stock,  and  it  was  impossible  for  Everitt  to 
get  the  genuine  article  in  any  way,  shape,  oi'  form.  Such  prac- 
tices as  this  hurt  every  legitimate  house  in  the  trade. 

Philadelphia.  Jan.  l.i.  Wm.  H.  M.vule. 
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BEESWAX    WANTED. 

Wax  is  coming  1o  us  in  increased  quantitie.'^  from 
every  direction,  tint  we  need  it  all  and  more  tno. 
We  offer,  till  further  notice,  28c  CHsh,  30c  in  trade, 
for  average  wax  delivered  here;  or  if  you  irefer  we 
will  exchange  you  our  new-process  foundation  for 
your  wax,  pound  for  pound,  by  your  piying  us  a 
difference  of  i:Jc  per  lb.  on  heavy  or  meilii'im  brood, 
15c  per  lb.  on  light  brood,  30c  per  lb.  on  thin  surplus, 
or  35c  per  lb.  on  extra  thin  surplus,  you  paying 
freight  both  ways.  In  large  lots  of  100  lbs.  or  more 
we  will  exchange  for  a  less  difference,  which  we 
will  quote  on  application.    Our  new  process  foun- 


dation plea.ses  wherever  seen.    Those  who  have  not 
seen  it  can  have  samples  tree  for  the  asking. 


SECOND-HAND   MACHINERY. 

One  30-H.  P.  Fishkill  left-hand  bo.x-bed  engine, 
fitted  up  as  good  as  new.  Particulars  and  price  on 
application. 

One  511-inch  Buffalo  right-hand  undershot  horizon- 
tal-dischaige  e-xhaust-fau  in  good  order.  Will  sell 
for  !il^:3o.iiu. 

Four  ripping-tables  with  screw-and-chain  gauge- 
table,  'ZGxii  inches,  with  heavy  power  mandrel  and 
10  inch  rip-saw.  Can  be  rigged  to  cut  off.  Price  as 
thi'y  stand,  $15.00  each;  wordi  i:.'5.00. 

One  large  saw-table  to  rip,  and  cut  off  table- top, 
about  4  feet  square;  will  sell  for  $15  00  as  it  stands. 
A  bargain  at  the  price. 

Two  4-piece-section  machines,  as  good  as  new. 
Sold  originally  for  $85.00.  Offered  now  at  $20.00 
each,  as  they  stand.  A  rare  bargain  to  one  who  has 
use  for  them. 


LIST   OF   CLOSE-OUTS. 

In  rearranging  our  list  of  miscellaneous  goods  we 
find  a  good  many  odds  and  ends  which  we  do  not 
care  to  catalog,  as  we  will  not  keep  them  after 
present  stock  is  sold.  In  order  to  close  these  goods 
out  quickly  we  have  made  up  a  list  of  them  and 
cut  tlie  price  from  30  to  luO  per  cent  from  former 
prices.  This  places  many  of  the  goods  below  cost. 
We  have  combined  this  list  with  our  premium  list 
in  a  Iti-page  ptimphlet,  of  whi  h  we  have  printed 
3.5,000.  These  are  being  mailed  with  our  catalog, 
south  and  west,  as  far  as  they  will  reach.  The 
premium  list  htiving  already  been  given  to  our 
readers,  we  give  you  in  this  issue  the  list  of  close- 
outs.  Remember,  these  goods  can  not  be  duplicat- 
ed at  these  prices,  and  are  therefore  offered  subject 
to  previous  sale.  In  ordering  from  this  list  it- will 
be  prudent  to  name  a  second  or  third  ch  liceof  goods 
to  send  for  your  n  oney  in  case  the  goods  first 
chosen  are  sold  before  your  order  reaches  us. 


MONEY  IN  TOMATOES 

But  You  Must  Plant  the  Right  Seed. 

My  new  Seed  Dook  tells  h11  aliout  the  best  kiiidsof 
Tomatoes  and  miicli  else  of  interest  ii  the  Seed  Line. 
Mo^t  attractive  and  instructive  buyers  catalogue  ever 
published,  illustrating  these  Tomatoes,  free  to  all 
intending  purchasers.   Address  at  once.    P.O.  Box 614. 

H.  W.  BUQKUEE, 

Rockford  Seed  Farms,    ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


I  With  adiscoQnt  of  5  per  cent  on  Dov. 

\       hives  and   sections    until  Feb.  15.    All 
3->^  other  supplies  for  the  apiary,  3  per  cent. 

/---^ i::-^  Kemember,   we  handle  Tlie  A.   I.  Koot 

V^LWAYS;  Co.'s  goods.  Can  save  you  time  and 
— °li-/  money  by  ordering  nearer  home.  Send 
vJO£/    for  3fj-page  catalog,  free. 


John  Nebel  &  Son, 

High  Hill,         -        -         _        - 


Mo. 


For  Sale.— My  place  on  Gulf  of  Mexico,  6  miles 
frt)m  town,  cnhtaining  15  acres,  7  of  which  under 
feni  e,  with  40  colonies  bees,  extractor,  pony,  wagon, 
cart,  skiff,  nursery,  ftc..  for  nnlu  $800!  Reason,  other 
business.  CHAS.  NOEMAN,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Plectse  mention  this  paper 
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Books  for  Bee- Keepers  and  others. 

Ally  of  t  !•  ese  books  on  which  postagre  is  not  given  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  i-eeeipt  of  price. 

In  buying  books,  as  every  thing  else,  we  are  liable  to  disap 
pointment  if  we  make  a  purchase  without  seeing  the  article. 
Admitting  that  the  bookseller  could  read  .all  the  books  he 
offers,  as  he  has  them  lor  sale,  it  were  hardly  to  be  expected 
he  would  be  the  one  to  mention  all  the  faults,  as  well  as  good 
things  about  a  book.  1  very  much  desire  thai  those  who  favor 
me  with  their  patronage  shall  not  be  disappointed,  and  there- 
fore I  .am  going  to  try  to  prevent  it  by  mentioning  all  the 
faults,  .so  far  as  I  can,  that  the  purchaser  may  know  what  he 
is  getting.  In  the  following  list,  books  that  I  approve  1  have 
marked  with  a  *  -,  those  I  especially  .approve,  **  ;  those  that 
are  not  up  to  times,  1  ;  books  that  contain  but  little  matter  for 
the  price,  large  type,  and  much  space  between  the  lines, t; 
foreign,  §     The  bee-books  are  all  good 

BIBLES,  HYMN-BOOKS,  AND  OTHER  GOOD  BOOKS. 
As  many  of  the  bee-books  are  sent  with  other  goods  by 
freight  or  express,  incurring  no  postage,  we  give  prices  sepa- 
rately. You  will  notice,  that  you  can  judge  of  the  size  of 
•the  books  very  well  by  the  amount  required  for  postage 
on  each. 

8  I  Bible,  Qood  print,  neatly  bound 30 

10  I  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress** 60 

20  I  Illustrated  Pilgrim's  Progress** 76 

This  is  a  large  book  of  t2.5  pages  and  17.5  illustrations,  and 
would  usually  be  called  a  82.00  book.  A  splendid  book  to  pre 
sent  to  children.    Sold  in  gilt  edge  for  2.5c  more. 

6  I  First  steps   for  Little  Feet.    By  the  author  of 

the  Story  of  the  Bible.  A  better  book  for  young  children  can 
not  be  found  in  the  whole  round  of  literature,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  can  hardly  be  found  a  more  attractive  book.  Beau- 
tifully bound,  .and  fully  illustrated.  Price  50  c.  Two  copies 
will  be  sold  for  75  cents.    Postage  six  cents  each. 

5  I  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 35 

3  I  John  Ploug'hman's  Talks  and  Pictures,  by 

Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon* 10 

1  I  Gospel  Hymns,  consolidated  Nos.  1,2,  3,  and 

4,  words  only,  cloth,  10  c ;  paper 06 

2  I  Same,  board  covers 20 

5  I  Same,  words  and   music,  small  type,  board 

covers 46 

10  I  Same,  words  and  music,  board  covers 75 

3  I  New  Testament  in  pretty  flexible  covers. . .        05 

6  i  New  Testament,  new  version,  paper  covers .        10 

5  I  Robinson  Crusoe,  paper  cover 10 

4  I  Stepping  Heavenward** 18 

16  I  Story  of  the  Bible** 1  00 

A  large  book  of  700  pages,  and  274  illustrations.  Will  be  read 
*y  almost  every  child. 

6  I  The  Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  I.i  fe** 25 

8  I  Same  in  cloth  binding ...        50 

I  "  The  Life  of  Trust,"  by  Geo.  Muller** 1  25 

5  I  Tobacco  Manual** 45 

This  is  a  nice  book  that  will  be  sure  to  be  read,  if  left  around 
where  the  boys  get  hold  of  it,  and  any  boy  that  reads  it  will 
be  pretty  safe  from  the  tobacco  habit. 

BOOKS  ESPECIALLY   FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 

Postage  .  (Price  without  postage. 

15    A  BCof  Bee  Culture.  Cloth 110 

Advanced  Bee  Culture,  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  .50 
Amateur  Bee-keeper,  by  J.  W.  Rouse 22 

14  i  Bees  and  Bee-keeping,  by  Frank  Cheshire, 

England,  Vol.  I.§ 2  36 

31  I  Same,  Vol.  11.8        r  2  79 

or,  $6.25  for  the  two,  postpaid. 

10  1  Bees  and  Honey,  by  T.  G.  Newman 90 

10  I  Cook's  New  Manual.    Cloth 116 

5  I  Doolittle  on  Queen-Rearing 95 

2  I  Dzierzon  Tlieory      10 

3  I  Foul  Brood;  Its  Natural  History  and  Ra- 

tional Treatment 22 

1  I  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine 05 

15  Langstroth  Revised  by  Ch.  Dadant  &  Son..  1  10 
10  I  Quinby's  New  Bee-Keeping 140 

I  Thirty  Years  Among  the  Bees,  by  H.  Alley  .50 
I  Handling    Bees,  by  Langstroth.    Revised 

by  Dadant 08 

I  Bee-keeping  for  Profit,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker  35 

5  I  The  Honey  Bee,  by  Thos.  William  Cowan . .  95 
I  British  Bee-Keeper's  Guide  Book,  by  Thos. 

William  Cowan,  England  § 40 

3  I  Merrybanks  and  His  Neighbor,  by  A.I.  Boot  15 

4  I  Winter  Problem  in  Bee-keeping,  by  Pierce  46 

MISCELLANEOUS  HAND-BOOKS. 

5  I  An  Egg-Parm.  Stoddard**  45 

I  Amateur  Photosraplier's  Hand-book** 70 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture,  by  Geo.  Finley 35 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture**By  T.  B.  Terry    35 
Probably  the  leading  book  of  the  world  on  strawberries. 

I  Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildings* 1  50 

I  Caoary  Birds.  Paper, 50 

2  I  Celery  for  Profit,  by  T.  Greiner** 25 

The  first  really  full  and  complete  book  on  celery  culture,  at 

a  moderate  price,  that  we  have  had.    It  is  full  of  pictures, 


and  the  whole  thing  is  made  so  plain  that  a  schoolboy  ouglit 
to  be  able  to  grow  paying  crops  at  once,  without  any  assis- 
tance except  from  the  book. 

8  I    Domestic  Economy,  by  I.  H.  Mayer,  M.  D.**    60 

This  book  ought  to  save  at  least  the  mone.v  it  costs,  each 
year,  in  every  household.  It  was  written  by  a  doctor,  and  one 
who  has  made  the  matter  of  domestic  economy  a  life  study. 
The  regular  price  of  the  book  is  $1.00;  but  by  taking  a  large 
lot  of  them  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  price  only  60  cts. 

I  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Warring..    1  50 
10  1  Fuller's  Grape  Culturist** 140 

This  is.  perhaps,  the  most  systematic,  comprehensive,  and 
thorough  work  on  grape  culture  now  in  print  ;  in  fact 
friend  KuUer  here  tells  us  how,  by  easy  steps,  to  make  any 
grapevine  come  into  the  work,  and  make  a  pleasant,  orderly 
appearance :  and  he  makes  it  as  attractive  as  a  piece  of  fic- 
tion; and  the  best  part  of  it  is,  tliat  you  get  great  crops  of 
beautiful  grapes  during  almost  any  kind  of  season.  We  have 
tested  the  system,  and  know  whereof  we  speak. 

I  Farming  For  Boys* 75 

This  is  one  of  Joseph  Harris'  happiest  productions,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  make  farm-life  fascinating  to  any 
boy  who  has  any  sort  of  taste  for  gardening. 

7  I  Farm,  Gardening,  and  Seed-Growing-** 90 

This  is  by  Francis  Brill,  the  veteran  seed-grower,  and  is  the 
onlj'  book  on  gardening  that  I  am  aware  of  that  tells  how 
market-gardeners  and  seed-growers  raise  and  harvest  their 
own  seeds.    It  has  166 pages. 

12  I  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Henderson* 1  85 

while  "  Gardening  for  Profit  "is  written  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing gardening  pat,  it  touches  a  good  deal  on  the  pleasure  part ; 
and  "Gardening  for  Pleasure  "  takes  up  this  matter  of  beauti- 
fying your  homes  and  improving  your  grounds  without  the 
special  point  in  view  of  making  money  out  of  it.  I  think  most 
of  you  will  need  this  if  you  get  "  Gardening  for  Profit."  This 
work  has  404  pages  and  203  illustrations. 

12  1  Gardening  for  Profit 1  85 

The  latest  revision  of  Peter  Henderson's  celebrated  work. 
Nothing  that  has  ever  before  been  put  in  print  has  done  so 
much  toward  making  market- gardening  a  science  and  a  fasci- 
nating industry.  Peter  Henderson  stands  at  the  head,  without 
question,  although  we  have  many  other  books  on  these  rural 
employments.  If  you  can  get  'but  one  book,  let  it  be  the 
above.    It  has  376  pages  and  138  cuts. 

I  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,  Harris** 1  25 

This  is  Joseph  Harris'  best  and  happiest  effort.  Although  it 
goes  over  the  same  ground  occupied  by  Peter  Henderson,  it 
particularly  emphasizes  thorouj:h  cultivation  of  the  soil  in 
preparing  your  ground;  and  this  matter  of  adapting  it  to 
young  people  as  well  as  old  is  brought  out  in  a  most  happy 
vein.  If  your  children  have  any  sort  of  fancy  for  gardening  it 
will  pay  you  to  make  them  a  present  of  this  book.  It  has  187 
pages  and  46  engravings. 

10  I  Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson** 75 

I  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. . .  1  80 

5  I  Gregorj' on  Cabbages;  paper* 26 

5  I  Gregory  on  Squashes;  paper* ....  25 

5  I  Gregory  on  Onions;  paper* 35 

The  above  three  books,  by  our  friend  Gregory,  are  all  val- 
uable. The  book  on  squashes  especially  is  good  reading  for 
almost  anybody,  whether  they  raise  squashes  or  not.  It  strikes 
at  the  very  foundation  of  success  in  almost  any  kind  of 
business. 

10  I  Greenhouse  Construction** 1  40 

This  book,  by  Prof.  Taft,  is  just  out,  and  is  as  full  and  com- 
plete in  regard  to  the  building  of  all  glass  structures  as  is  the 
next  book  in  regard  to  their  management.  Any  one  who 
builds  even  a  small  structure  for  plant-growing  under  glass 
will  save  the  value  of  the  book  by  reading  it  larefully. 

15  I  How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay.** 1  35 

By  "T.  Greiner.  This  is  a  new  book,  just  out,  and  it  gives  the 
most  explicit  and  full  directions  for  gardening  under  glass  of 
any  book  in  the  world  Those  who  are  interested  in  hot-beds, 
cold-frames,  cold-greenhouses,  hot-houses  or  glass  structures 
of  any  kind  for  the  growth  of  plants,  can  not  afford  to  be  with- 
out tiie  book. 

I  Handbook  for  Lumbermen 05 

10  I  Household  Conveniences 140 

3  I  How  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Fruit,  Green*       16 

3  I  Injurious  Insects,  Cook 10 

10  j  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Or- 
chard. Stewart*  1  40 

This  book,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  is  almost  the  only  work 
on  this  matter  that  is  attracting  so  much  interest,  especially 
recently.  Using  water  from  springs,  brooks,  or  windmills,  to 
take  the  place  of  rain,  during  our  great  droughts,  is  the  great 
problem  before  us  at  the  present  day.  The  book  has  274  p.ages 
and  142  cuts. 

5  I  Manures;  How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use 

them;  in  paper  covers 45 

6  I  The  same  in  cloth  covers 65 

Covering  the  whole  matter,  and  discussing  every  thing  to  be 
found  on  the  farm,  refuse  from  factories,  mineial  fertilizers 
from  mines,  etc.  It  is  a  complete  summing-up  of  the  whole 
matter.    It  is  written  by  F.  w.  Semijers. 

7  I  Market-gardening   and    Farm    Notes,    by 

Burnett  Laiidreth 90 

Tlie  Landreths  arc  the  pioneer  seedsmtn  of  America;  and 
the  book  is  worth  fully  as  nnich  as  we  might  expect  it  to  be.  I 
think  1  received  hints  from  it  worth  the  i>rice,  before  it  had 
been  in  my  hands  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  exceedingly  practical, 
and  tells  wh.at  has  been  done  and  what  is  BEING  done,  more 
than  it  discourses  on  theory. 
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Close=Outs. 


Three=cent  articles  to  be  sold  at  2  cents 
each,  or  20  cents  per  dozen. 

SOEBWDEIVEES  fur  sewing-iniicliinc.';,  wood  liandles, 
hauily  for  many  purposes.    Postage,  each,  ~c. 

STEEL  CHAINS  for  watch.  Neatly  iiolished.  Post- 
age, eacli,  ~c 

PATTY-PANS,  round,  4-incli,  just  rinht  for  maple- 
sugar  cakes.    Postage,  eacli,  ~c. 

DEY  SLATE-EEASEK.  Will  erase  peueil-marks  from 
a  slate  without  water.  Cheaix'i- tlum  sponges,  t.'jc 
per  doz.;  $1  per  100;  post.,  each,  U-;  post.,  doz.,  3e. 

PINT  BASIN.  A  dozen  of  these  would  he  handy  in 
every  home.    Postage,  each,  3c. 

CENTENNIAL  VIEWS  for  .stereoscope,  consisting-  of 
the  main  sights  of  the  International  E.xhibition  of 
187(5.  Special  at  this  price.  Quantity  limited.  Post- 
age, eaeli,  Ic. 

STOVE-LID  LIFTEES.    Bronzed  iron.    Post.,  each,  5c. 
TACE  HAMMEE.    Just  tlie  thing  for  house-cleaning- 
time.    Postage,  each,  5c. 

BISCUIT-CUTTEES.  ^lo-inch,  small  hut  well  made. 
Postage,  e.ich.  ;ie. 

BLACK  HAIE  WIEE.    On  spools.    Postage,  each,  2c. 

Cups,  'a-pint,  tin.     Postage,  eacii,  3c. 

Five=cent  articles,  to  be  closed  at  4  cents 
each,  or  42  cents  per  dozen. 

MIEEOES,  in  wooden  frames,  with  and  without  han- 
dles.   Postage,  each,  .5c. 

INKSTANDS,  iron  stand,  with  glass  cup.  Postage, 
each,  7c. 

PAPETIEEE.  31  white  envelopes  and  34  sheets  of 
pajter  in  bo.x,  bo.xes  somewhat  damaged,  hut  paper 
O.  K      Postage,  each,  6c. 

lEON  MATCH-SAFES.  Bronzed;  made  to  hang-  on  the 
wall.     Postage,  each,  10c. 

BEOOM-HOLDEES.  Iron  back,  with  spring.  Will  pay 
for  itself  in  saving  one  broom.    Postage,  each,  5c. 

CLOCK-COED.     Fine  linen,  30-hour.    Postage,  each,  2c. 

HAMMEE.  Carpenter's  full  size.  Not  a  steel  ham- 
mer, liut  one  that  no  one  will  steal.   Post.,  each,  16c. 

INK,  W.  0  'S.  Large  2-oz.  bottles,  assorted  colore, 
viz.:    Gi-een,  blue,  and  violet.    Bo.x  of  3  dozen,  .50c. 

JEWS'-HAEPS,  large  and  sweet.     Po.stage,  each,  3c. 

KITCHEN  KNIFE.  Metal  handle,  labeled  "Kitchen 
Friend."     I'ostMgeSc. 

POTATO  MASHEE.  Wire;  should  be  in  every  kitchen. 
Postage  •5c. 

PAN,  JELLY-CAKE.    Ten-inch.    A  bargain.    Post.  7c. 

aUAET  MEASUEES.  Plain  tin,  with  lip.  Special  val- 
ues, hut  a  little  shopworn.    Postage,  each,  7c. 

WAEDEOBE  HOOK,  bi-ass;  looks  good  anywhere.  Post- 
age, eacli,  '~v. 

SHELVES  for  clocks,  plants,  or  any  thing  you  want; 
a  light  shelf  for  size,  4x18  in.     Postage,  each,  6c. 

JUGS.  Small  but  cute;  holds  less  than  a  pint.  If 
you  can  use  100  of  these  you  ma,y  have  them  for  sf2. 

JUGS,  1-aT.    (iood  values. 

BUTTONHOOKS.  Formerly  sold  on  our  .5-cent  coun- 
ter; good  values  at  these  prices.    Po.stage,  each.  3c. 

SCOOPS  for  family  use.  Very  handy  size;  best  IXX 
tin  letinned.    Postage,  each,  5c. 

SCISSOES.  CUist,  round  point:  just  the  thing  for 
ciiildren.     Postage,  each,  :>c. 

TABLE-FOEKS.  Formerly  sold  on  our  5-cent  counter 
—a  Ijai-galn  at  this  price.     Postage,  per  dozen,  1.5c. 

SHAWL-ST?AP3.  One-piece  strap  with  handle; 
rheap  at  this  [Mice.    Postage,  each,  2c. 

PINT  TIN  PAILS.  Don't  hold  quite  a  pint,  but  good 
lin.  Each  has  a  covei-.  All  are  in  first-class  shape, 
except  lii'inga  little  shopworn.  Price,  per  100,  $3.50. 
Postage,  each.  He. 

PASTRY-KNIVES.  .Vhout  6  in.  long,  with  3-inch  (Cor- 
rugated blade  and  stained  handle.  Special  at  this 
price.    Postage,  each,  5c. 

TOWEL-EACKS,  made  to  fasten  to  wall.  Postage, 
each,  .5c. 


BUTTEE-KNIVES.  I'lated  with  nickel.  A  bargain  at 
this  inire.     Postagt',  each,  3c. 

SUGAE-SH  LLS,  as  above.    Postage,  each,  3c. 

DINAH  MATCH-SAFES.  A  big  double  match-safe. 
Postage,  each,  4c. 

LAMP  AND  BOTTLE  FILLEES.  Half-pint  size.  Postage, 
each,  4c. 

FUNNELS,  PINT,  (iood  goods,  but  shopworn.  Post- 
age, each.  5c. 

LUNCH-BOX.  Japanned  ;  special  at  this  price.  Post- 
age, each,  Itc. 

MOLASSES-CUPS.     Tin.     Postage,  each,  5c. 

STAND  FOE  HOT  DISHES.  Plain  square  shape;  extra 
heavy  linued  wire.    Postage,  each,  5c. 

Marbles.  Four  dozen,  assorted  sizes  and  colors. 
Postage  14c. 

Toy  Kitchen^set.  A  box  of  toy  kitchen  utensils 
for  children.     Postage,  each,  4c. 


j  Ten=cent  articles  for  7  cents,  or  75  cents 
per  dozen. 

]  BALANCE,  LETTEE.  Pocket-balance;  weighs  from  1 
i  oz.  to  1  lb.;  nickel-plated  and  accurate.  Postage, 
j  each,  2c. 

I  BEUSH,  COUNTEE.  This  is  a  good  brush  for  the  mon- 
ey, liut  rather  light.     Postage,  each,  7c. 

MATCH-SAFE.    Bronzed  iron,  double:  made  to  hang 
j  on  wall.    Postage,  each,  13c. 

I  MES.  McGEEGOE'S  FAMILY  NAIL-BOX.  Contains  a  com- 
plete assoi-tnient  of  nails  for  house  use.    Post.,  9c. 

NUT-CEAOKEE.  Will  crack  hickorynuts.  Impossible 
to  crack  youi-  fingers.     Postage,  each,  7e. 

PEN,  WATEE.  Writes  with  clear  water.  Beautiful- 
ly finished  in  jet  and  nickel;  writes  nicely.  Post- 
age 2c. 

A  box  of  '2  floz.  ink  supplies,  same  price;  post.  3c. 

PINS.  Already  .stuck  in  a  pyramidal  cusjilon;  each 
cushion  contains  about  300.     Postage  2c. 

SCHOOL-BAGS.    Assorted  kinds.    Postage  7c. 

SHEAES,  9i..-inch.  These  are  not  steel,  but  good  for 
the  price.     Postage,  each,  6c, 

SOAP-STAND.  Silvei-ed  wire;  looks  like  silver.  Spe- 
cial value  at  this  price.    Postage,  each,  4c. 

TACKS— 8  oz.,  polished  steel;  put  up  in  fancy  wood- 
en pails.    Postage,  each,  10c. 

CANTEEN,  OE  COFFEE-FLASK;  %-qt. ;  also  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  rubber  water-bottle  for  the  sick-room. 
Postftge,  each.  10c. 

WAITBE,  japanned;  9V4xl2.  A  bargain  at  this  price. 
Postage,  each,  8c. 

CLOCK-COEDS,  K-day ;  best  linen.    Postage,  each,  3e. 

STEAK  -  POUNDEES,  turned,  of  wood;  will  make 
Chicago  meat  tender  if  you  pound  hard  enough. 
Postage,  each,  12c. 

DEIPPING-PAN.  tin;  10'4xl3.  These  are  good  values; 
edges  a  little  rusty,  but  don't  hurt  for  use.  Postage, 
each,  13c. 

SPECTACLE  CASE,  tin.  These  are  good  strong  cases, 
well  lined,  but  only  4%  in.  long.    Postage,  each,  3c. 

BUTTEE-KNIFE,  silver-plated;  good  values.  Post- 
age, each,  3c. 

OAEPET-STEETCHEE.  Always  sold  at  10  cents;  han- 
dles, 3  cents  extra.     Postage,  each,  .5c. 

SUGAE-SHELL,  silver-plated ;  almost  as  pretty  as  one 
that  costs  a  dollai-.    Postage,  each,  4c. 

FISH-LINES,  silk,  15  ft.  long.    Postage,  each,  Ic. 

CLOCK  -  SHELVES.  Stronger  than  the  cheap  ones; 
good  values  at  this  price;  size,  4^2x20  in.  Postage, 
each,  25c. 

STAE  SALT-BOTTLES,  2' 2  in.  higli,  with  metal  fork 
inside  to  ])re\ent  salt  from  becoming  hard  in  the 
l)Ottom.     I'ostage,  each,  4c. 

FLYING  TOPS.  Our  old  customers  will  remember 
this  popular-  toy.  When  you  get  used  to  it  you  can 
make  the  top  liy  30  or-  40  ft.  high.    Postage,  each,  5c. 

COEN  CUEE.    Sure  crrre.     F'ostage,  each,  per  box,  2c. 

SADIEON  STANDS.  Galvanized,  with  wooden  handle. 
Postage,  ea<-h,  lOc. 

QEAVY  STEAINEES,  lar-ge  size,  well  made.  Postage, 
eacli,  fie. 
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SCEEWDEIVEES.  Metal  hiiudle;  very  handy.  Post- 
age, each.  3c. 

FOEKS,  TABLE— formerly  sold  on  our  10-cent  coun- 
ter. TiK'se  are  biraains  at  this  price.  Postage,  per 
set  of  six.  12c. 

Shoe=daubers,  flat  back;  fair  quality.  Postage, 
each,  4c. 

Wire  Dish=cover,  7^4-inch;  Just  tlie  thing  to  put 
over  butter  and  cheese  phites. 

Furniture=polish  for  polisliing  and  cleaning  var- 
nislied  surfaces  of  all  liinds  of  wood.    Unmailaljle. 

Can-openers.  Best  goods;  sharp  point  on  end  and 
adjustable  steel  blade.  Huts  the  entire  top  off  a  can. 
Postage,  each,  ."ic. 

Nutmeg=graters.  This  grater  will  keep  your  fin- 
ger-nails out  of  the  pies.    Postage,  each,  4c. 

Ice-picks.  Well  made;  iron-bound  handle.  Post- 
age, each,  10c. 

White  Lead,  in  1-lb.  cans.    Postage,  each,  18c. 

Toilet  Soaps.    Box  of  3  cakes.    Postage,  each,  10c. 

ToweNracks.  Walnut  frame  with  4  hooks.  Post- 
age, each,  l~c. 

Dish=cloth.  Of  iron  rings;  a  valuable  article  in 
the  kitchen  for  cleaning  kettles,  etc.  Postage,  each, 
6  cents. 

Starch=kettle.  Plain  tin;  somewhat  shopworn, 
but  good  value  at  this  price.    Postage,  each,  7c. 

Pails.  Four-quart  without  covers;  shopworn,  but 
cheap  at  this  price. 

i5=cent  articles  for  lO  cents  each,  or  $1 .00 
per  dozen. 

BCOOMHOLDEE,  silvered  wire;  just  right  for  whisk- 
brooms.    Postage,  eacli,  4c. 

EG3  BEATEE,  family;  good  value;  single  action;  a 
bargain  at  tli  s  price.     Postage,  each,  13c. 

OASTEE.  TOY;  4  bottles;  the  best  toy  you  can  buy 
for  a  iiti  le  siirl.     Postage,  each,  10c. 

LUMINOUS  MATCH  SAFE.  Hang  one  of  these  in  your 
room  and  thus  avoid  falling  over  all  the  chairs  to 
find  a  match.     Postage,  each.  4c. 

EISON'S  AXLE-GEEASE.  In  tin  boxes.  One  of  our  old 
stand-bys.  As  price  has  advanced  on  these  goods 
we  liave  decided  to  close  out  our  present  stock. 

WEB  SAWS;  12xi4-in.;  beveled  back;  set  and  sharp- 
ened.   Postage,  each,  3e. 

TUB-STANDS.  These  are  of  special  value  where 
floor  space  is  limited,  as  they  can  be  folded  up  and 
thus  occupy  but  little  room  when  not  in  use. 

TACK  PULLEE.  Tlie  New  York:  high-grade  steel,  and 
well  tempei-ed.  Its  work  will  commend  it.  Post- 
age, each,  4c. 

COUNTEE-BRUSH,  formerly  listed  on  our  Ifi-cent  coun- 
ter; good  value     Postage,  each,  tic. 

OLDEOID'S  INK  P0WD3ES,  BLUE.  Enough  for  a  pint  of 
best  blue  ink,  whicli  will  not  corrode  on  the  pen. 

OIL  CANS,  HALF  GALLON,  tin,  somewhat  sliopworn. 
Postage,  each,  13c. 

WATCH-STAND;  base  with  standard  in  center  for 
watch,  and  glass  globe  for  cover  to  protect  watch 
from  dust . 

Coal'tongs,  with  spring.    Postage,  each,  20c. 

Dust°pan.  Full  size;  half  covered;  embossed  tin, 
looks  liKe  silver. 

2o=cent  articles  to  be  sold  for  15  cents, 
or  $1.50  per  dozen. 

HATCHET,  CHILLED  lEON;  a  very  good  article  to  save 
your  60-cent  liatchet  from  all  the  nails.  Postage, 
each,  19c. 

CLIPPEE  COEN-KNIFE.  Straight  knife,  with  handle; 
fair  quality.    Postage,  each,  18c. 

EASELS.  Black  enamel  frame,  with  standard.  A 
bargain  at  the  price. 

TACK  HAMMBES,  setter  and  puller  combined.  Made 
of  malleable  iron;  si.x  tools  in  one— a  tack-setter,  a 
tack-puller,  a  stove-lid  lifter,  a  pot  lifter,  a  pair  of 
tongs,  or  pinchers.    Postage,  each,  10c. 

DINNEE-PAILS,  round,  with  cup  and  coffee-comparts 
ments.  These  are  a  little  shopworn,  but  are  O.  K. 
for  use. 

DISH-PANS,  8-QT.  Stamped  and  retinned.  Just  the 
right  size  for  a  rinsing-pan. 


TEA-POTS,  3-QT.  Spouts  on  side.  A  little  shopworn, 
but  dues  not  liurt  ihetn  for  wear. 

Continental  Ointment,  for  sores,  cuts,  corns, 
bruises,  burns,  scalds,  etc. ;  made  for  man  and  ani- 
mals.   Si.Y-ounce  iDoxes.    Not  mailable. 

25°cent  articles  to  be  sold  at  2o  cents,  or 
$2.00  per  dozen. 

Call-bell,  nickel-plated.     Postage,  each,  6c. 

Siispenrfers,  elastic,  nickel  trimmed.  These 
are  good  valuessit  the  price.    Postage,  each,  5c. 

Tape-measure,  50-ft.,in  tin  case;  a  good  line, 
but  a  rather  slow  winding  process.  Postage,  each, 
.')  cents. 

Machine  Oil,  for  all  forms  of  machinery;  put 
up  in  1-qt.  cans;  good  value. 

T^inen  iVote  Taper,  ^4-ream— 6  lbs.  to  ream; 
extra  quality,  but  plain.    Postage,  per  M-ream,  19c. 

Knife-sharpener,  "Lightning,"  for  sharpen- 
ing knives,  scissors,  shears,  etc.  Each  in  box.  Post- 
age, each,  10c. 

SQHares,  Iron,  ^^-inch  divisions.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  cheap  squaie,  here  it  is. 

jTo^'  Sleds,  iron  frame,  15  in.  long,  and  well 
made;  painted  in  bright  colors.    Postage,  each,  25c. 

JBosf  on  Coach-oil  for  coaches,  wagons,  carts, 
etc.    One-quart  cans.    Not  mailahle. 

Brush.  All  palmetto.  This  makes  a  first-class 
scrub-iirush  or  any  thing  you  want  a  general  brush 
for.    Postage,  each,  10c. 

Dust=pans.    Half  covered;  painted  bright  colors. 

lce=tongs,  galvanized;  good  values  at  this  price. 
Postage,  each,  25c. 

35-eent    aPtieles  foP  25   cents,   op  $2.50 
pet»  dozen. 

Soreens  for  "ll^iiic/ovvs.  Size  19x30,  closed; 
good  value  at  this  price,  but  an  old  size.  Made  with 
spring  sides. 

ButcJier-lcnives,  Tinch  blade,  oil-tempered; 
best  grade;  special  at  this  price.    Postage,  each,  6c. 

50-cent  aPtieles  to  be  sold  at  35  cents; 
$*.00  pef  dozen. 

Brilliant  L,an- 
tern.  We  have 
sold  this  lantern 
for  years  at  .50  cts. 

Sp^^ii-lass,  or 
toy  telescope;  2 
diaws.  These  are 
good  values  at 
this  price.  Post- 
age, each,  5c. 

SilU  Jland- 
lierchief.  As- 
sorted colors; 
g.ood  values  at 
this  price.  Post- 
age, each,  2c. 

Farriers' 
Hammer.  Our 
No.  11, 14-oz.,  best 
steel,  polished;  a 
bargain  at  this 
price.  Postage, 
each,  15c. 

Tea  -  Uettle, 
No.  9,  large  size, 
tin.  Just  the 
thing  for  a  big/|fc. 
family;  somewhat  "^g, 
shopworn,  but 
good  values. 

75=cent  articles  to  be  sold  at  5O  cents. 

Itammocli,  high  colors,  very  nice,  but  small. 
Just  right  for  the  baby.    Postage,  each,  15c.         utnaJ 

SilU:  HandUerchief,  assorted  colors,  no 
white;  extra  good  values  at  this  price.  If  you  don't 
think  so,  try  one.    Postage,  each,  3c. 

Oil-cans,  5-g-allon,  tin;  a  bargain  at  this 
price;  quantity  limited 
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riiscellaneous  Goods. 

Worlcl  Educators.  One  i>f  the  best  giimes 
on  the  market.  Keg-ular  price  $1.00;  special  to  close, 
76c  each.    Postage,  each,  ^6c, 

World  Carjiet-fiweepers.  Has  wheels  on 
one  side.  We  have  only  a  few;  first  oiders  will  get 
them.    Price,  to  close,  il.25 

Wring-ers  nnd  Stands.  We  have  only  three 
•of  these  left.  They  have  the  best  American  rolls, 
vulcanized  on  tiie  shaft;  plice  on  bench  for  two 
tubs.  Kefrular  price,  $4.50  each;  special  price  to 
close,  $3.50  each. 

Insect-powder  Gun;  larpesize;  same  make 
as  our  SI  00  gun,  but  larger.  Regular  price,  $3.60; 
special  price  to  close,  $3  50'. 

f  ict ure- frames,  fine  fancy  frames.  Keisrular 
price,  50c;  special,  to  close,  35c. 


ICni\'es  and  ForUs,  nickel-plated.  These  are 
made  of  steel,  then  coated  with  tin,  and  then  nickel 
plated.  They  very  much  resemlile  the  triple  plated 
silver  knives  and  forks,  and  wear  for  years  as  bright 
as  .silver.  Rcgulnr  price  per  set  of  six  knives  and 
six  forks.  I1..50;  special  price  to  close,  $1.15  per  set. 
Postage  36c. 

SOCKS.  Celebrated  Shaw  knit,  unbleached.  Every 
one  knows  the  merits  of  these  goods.  Our  stock  is 
mostly  No.  lO'-j ;  a  few  No.  10.  Regular  price  30  cts. ; 
special  to  close,  15  cts. :  $1..S0  jier  dozen  pairs.  Post- 
age, pei-  pair,  4c. 

Galvanic  Shears,  made  of  the  finest  quality  of 
stetl.  There  is  no  higher  grade  of  goods  upon  the 
market;  but  as  few  |ieople  can  afford  the  prices  the 
mjinufacturers  compel  us  to  ask,  we  lia\e  decided  to 
close  out  our  present  stock  at  the  following  very 
low  prices: 

Spec,  price. 
*1  00 
90 
85 


Size. 

Reg.  price 

9-inch 

n  .50 

8 '4 -in  eh 

1  43 

8-inch 

]  33 

7V2-inch 

1  35 

7-inch 

1  16 

eVj-inch 

1  08 

5U-inch 

88 

Nine=.inch 

"  Leader' 

66 

60 
50 


Po.stage  each. 
8  cts. 
6  cts. 
5  cts. 
5  cts. 
5  cts. 
5  cts. 
4  cts. 


Barber  shears.  S.ime  qual- 
ity as  our  popular  Leader  shears,  but  japanned  han- 
dles. Regular  iirice  .'jOc  jier  pair.  Special  price  to 
close,  3.5c  per  pair,    postage  8c. 

Eight^inch  "Leader"  Shears  (ti'immers);  japan- 
ned handles.  Regular  price  40c;  special  price  to 
close,  30c  per  pair.    Postage  6c. 

Six°inch  "Attica"  Shears;  formerly  advertised 
on  our  3.5-ceiit  counter.  Special  price  to  close,  20c 
per  pair.    Postage  .5c. 

Six=inch  "Leader"  Scissors;  good  (juality;  reg- 
ular ])i'lct  35c;  special  to  close.  30c.     Pnstjige  5c. 

Four=inch  "Attica"  Scissors.  Round  point; 
good  qujilit  ;  just  the  thing  to  carry  in  j^our  vest 
pocket.  Regular  price  20c;  special  price  to  close,  15c 
•each.    Postage  4c. 

Lace'scissors,  fair  quality,  but  somewhat  shop- 
worn. Regular  price  loc;  special,  to  close,  10c  each. 
Post  age  3c. 

Ali<=wool  Leggings.  A  few  at  very  low  prices,  to 
close.  Colors,  red  and  brown  only.  Children's  sizes 
for  aliout  7  or  8  yeai's  of  age.  30c;  same  for  5  years, 
18.     Quantity  limited.    Postnge,  per  pair.  5c. 

Handy  Wagon,  which  combines  all  the  features  of 
the  plain  child's  wasron  and  a  velocipede.  It  is  m;ide 
of  the  best  steel  and  malleable  iron,  and  is  guaran- 
teed to  carry  300  11)8.  with  perfect  security ;  painted 
in  fancy  colors.  With  one  of  these  wagons  you  can 
send  youi'  smallest  boy  to  the  market  for  groceries. 
Regular  price  $5  00;  sv)ecial,  to  close,  f4.00. 

Burglar^alarms.  It  can  not  be  removed  by  bur- 
glars, nor  can  they  tamper  with  it  without  starting 
the  ahum.  Regular  price  H.hO;  special  price  to 
close,  90c.    Postage,  each,  5c. 

A  Few  Odds  and  Ends  in  Silverware. 

Best  triple-plated  goods,  but  somewhat  shopworn. 
Bargains  at  this  price,  quantity  limited. 


Knives  and  ForUs.  Medium  size.  Regular 
price,  )ier  set  of  six  each,  $3. .50;  special  price  to 
close,  $3  60.    Postage,  per  set,  36c. 

Dessert-Unives.  Plain  handle;  per  set  of  6, 
$1.60.    Postage,  per  set,  1.5c. 

JJesserl-t'ox-lis,  as  above,  $1.50  per  set  of  six. 
Postage,  per  set,  15c. 

Dessert  -  forks.  Fancy  handles.  Regular 
price,  per  set  of  six,  $3  00;  special,  to  close,  $2.00  per 
set.     I'ostiige,  per  set,  15c. 

Knives  and  Forks.  Arabesque  handles.  These 
goods  are  nice  enough  for  any  one.  Regular  price 
per  set.  6  knives  and  6  forks,  $4.00;  special  pi'ice  to 
close,  $3.2.5.     Postage  3.5c. 

A  Barrel  of  Surprises. 

The  Biggest  Drive  of   All.    $5.00  Worth  of   Glass- 
ware for  Only  $2.98. 

Select  $5  00  worth  from  this  list,  and  we  will  pack 
it  in  a  barrel  and  deliver  it  F.  O.  B.  cars  at  Medina 
for  only  $3.98.  We  can  not  furnish  this  assortment 
aftei-  our  present  stock  is  exhausted;  so,  first  come 
first  served.  In  no  case  can  we  ship  less  than  the 
$6  00  worth.  This  aftords  a  chance  to  make  your 
friends  a  present  at  a  small  expense. 

T-in.  berry-dish,  with  cover $  20 

9  in.  cake-.'-t  md 20 

10  in.  cake-stand 35 

10  in.  fruit-dish  on  stand 35 

Four  piece    set,  consisting   of    l)utter-dish, 

creamer,  spoon-holder,  and  sugar-bowl  ...  50 

Gallon  pitcher 25 

Molasses  cup  with  spring  top 35 

Molasses-cup,  with  spring  top,  small 10 

Honey-dish  with  cover 10 

Glass  funnel 10 

Celeiy-dishes 15 

Must:ird-cups 10 

Iniiividual  sauce  dishes,  per  dozen .50 

Vinegar-cruets    15 

Glass  measunMfor  kitchen) 10 

Caster,  4  bottles    75 

Caster.  3  bottles 60 

Caster  bottles— vinegar,   pepper,    salt,    and 

mustard— each 10 

7  inch  siiuce  dish  16 

8-inch  ■'  30 

9  inch  "  25 

8  in<-h  fiat  dish         § 

Butterdish,    ccjvered,    with    drains;    white 

crockery ..  30 

5  inch  covered  cheese  and  butter  plates 16 

6-inch  coveied  l)utter-dish,  engraved 30 

(Covered  horserad  ish  dishes 16 

Suu ar-bowls,  covered 10 

Engraved  goblets,  each 10 

Individual  sugars,  each 10 

Double  match-s;ifes,  each 10 

Pepper-bottles,  4-in.  high,  per  dozen 30 

Glass  mugs 5 

Fancy  decorated  molasses-cup 36 

Glass  egg-cups,  per  dozen 30 

Water-set  -  pitcher.  6  tumblers,  and  tray. . .    1  25 

Glass  eirg  cups,  large  size,  engraved 10 

Tea-pots,  white  crockery,  good  values 20 

Tumblers,  glass,  per  dozen  ...' 60 

Individual  salt-dishes,  per  box  of  one  doz  .  30 
Tureens,  small  size,  white  crockery.    Just 

right  for  gi-avj- 30 


'Jones  Honey-pails. 


}4-lb.  size.  Regular  price,  dozen.  18c.  Special,  to 
close,  12c  per  dozen. 

Vj-lb.  size.  Regular  price,  dozen,  22c.  Special,  to 
close,  16c  per  dozen. 

The  above  have  no  bails,  but  the  following  have 
bails: 

IM-lb.  size.  Regular  price,  per  dozen,  54c.  Spe- 
cial price,  to  close.  40c  per  dozen. 

3  lb.  size.  Regular  price,  .58c  per  dozen.  Special 
price,  to  close,  45c  per  dozen. 
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B.    B.    Creamery. 


We  mHnufuctuied  a  lot  of  tticse  ereanienes  for 
some  parties  in  this  county,  and  before  they  dis- 
posed of  all  of  tliem  they  went  into  other  business. 
In  order  to  dispose  of  tliem  we  otter  what  are  on 
hand  at  less  than  cost  to  manufacture.  They  are 
an  excellent  implement  for  those  in  need  of  any 
tiling-  of  the  kind,  and  every  one  who  keeps  from 
one  to  six  cows  needs  a  creamery  if  they  do  not  al- 
ready have  one.  Circular,  with  turtlier  particnlars, 
mailed  to  those  interested.  Every  creamery  in- 
cludes special  brush  lor  cleaning  faucets;  glass 
dairy  thermometer,  and  milk-strainer. 

Price  List  of  B.  B.  Creameries. 

No.  0,  l-')  qts  capacity,  lor  or  e  or  two  cows.  Regu- 
lar price  .J-'S.OO.    Our  price  J15.0LI. 

No.  1,  30qts.  capacity,  for  two  to  four  cows.  Keg- 
ular  price  $o(i.OO.    Oar  price  $20.00. 

No.  3,  HO  (its.  rapacity,  for-  four  to  eight  cows.  Reg- 
ular price  *4(l.(lO.     Our  price  J^So.OO. 

We  have  2  No.  3,  14  No.  1.  and  13  No.  0  on  hand. 

Sunbeam  Lawn=mower, 

Two  IB-inch  at  ^3.75  each;  two  l«-iuch  at  $3.00  e:ich. 
These  are  flist-class  maclduts,  with  two  drive- 
wheels,  open  wiper.  Will  give  good  sati.sfai-tion, 
and  a  bargain  at  tlie  price. 


Young  America  Lawn=mower. 

Tills  is   the  cheapest    lawn  niowe 
sold.     We  have   handled  it  for  te 
past.    They  are.  as  you  se.-,  a  sin     ^ 


Second-hand  Machinery. 

We  have  seco. id-hand  engines,  saw-tables,  foun- 
dati'inmills,  and  other  machinery.  List  with  par- 
ticulars sent  to  those  interested. 

Planet  Jr.  No.  2  Seed-drill. 
Regular  price  «6.60;  will  sell  this  for  ^4..50.     This  is 
an  1893  machine,  slightly  second-hand,  but  practic- 
ally as  good  as  new. 
Screw-cap  Cans,  for  shipping  extracted  honey. 

liiOpound  size. 
Regular  pi  ice  is 
75c  each.  Special 
price,  to  close, 
ri'jc  each. 

")0  pound  size. 
Ki  gular  price  is 
)iit  i  ich.  Special 
puce,  to  close, 
,'ic  each. 

101 -pound    si/(      with    iiou    honey  gate.     Regular 
price  iBl.iJO.    Special  price,  to  close,  7.5c. 
Smith  Pruner. 


liuht 


easy    runiun.' 


The  above  cut  repn  sonls  one  of  t  lie  best  pruning- 
saws  in  ihe  market.  You  notice  tiiere  is  a  knife,  or 
shear,  foi  small  limbs,  and  a  saw  for  hirge  ones. 
The  handle  on  which  it  is  nionnted  is  seven  feet 
long,  with  a  lever  IHr  operating  the  shear.  Regular 
price,  $L50  I  aeh.  Special  price,  to  close,  $1.00  each;. 
$9.00  per  dozen. 

Apiary  Stool  and  Work=box. 


Material  to  construct  one  of  these  handy  seats  all 
cnt  out  on  scroll-saw  ready  to  put  together,  without 
lids  or  drawer:  formerly  listed  in  our  catalogue  at 
50  cts.  each.  Will  close  out  the  few  we  have  oh  hand 
at  30  cts.  each. 

Williams'  Honey=stand. 


ever 
vears 
drive- 


The\  1^  durable  as  the  — -^— *«»-— 

bettei  gi.uli^,  and  these  are  now  so  low  in  pi  ice  that 
we  desire  to  close  out  what  we  have  lett  of  the 
Young  Anieiicas  at  the  following  cut  prices,  which 
are  less  than  halt  what  the  machines  cust  a»:  10- 
inch,  $1.35;  12-inch,  $1..50.  A  rare  bargain  at  the 
prices. 


This  is  a  very  haudv  thing  on  which  to  display 
honey  for  sale.  '  Ends  are  of  blackwalnut,  grooved 
for  shelves  and  raiibetcd  together  for  back.  Mate- 
rial all  cut  out  ready  to  put  together:  formerly  sold 
for  60c.  Will  close  out  the  lew  on  hand  at  20  cts. 
each,  6  for  $1.00.  Z^  ^^S; 

Tin  pails  lettered  "Pure  Honey,'  i-junc,;  oc; 
1-quart,  8c;  3-quart,  12c:  nest  of  3,  32c. 
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Odds  and    Ends  in  Bee-keepers'  Supplies. 

We  g-ive  lure  ;i  list  of  numerous  aitii'les  in  tlie 
way  of  frames,  section'-,  supers,  etc..  soluc  beiti^ 
old  styles  no  longer  aclvertisecl.  and  others  are  odd 
sizes.  Very  likely  you  may  And  in  this  list  some 
tiling- which  you  can  use  tog-ood  adviintage.  especial- 
ly at  the  low  price  placed  upon  them  to  close  them 
out  and  get,  them  out  of  our  way.  Please  remem- 
ber these  items  can  not  be  duplicated;  and  the  first 
to  order  any  pari  icuhir  item  will  be  the  one  who  will 
get  it.  On  account  of  the  liability  of  some  items 
you  may  order  being  sold,  it  would  be  well  for  you 
to  name  a  si^cond  and  third  choice  to  be  sent,  in 
case  the  first  is  gone.  This  may  save  the  necessity 
of  delaying'  shipment,  to  write  you  for  further-  par- 
ticulars. 

Odd  Lots  of  Sections. 

These  are  accumulations  of  odd  lots,  mostly  of 
odd  sizes,  anywheie  from  orie  to  five  years  old,  and 
good  value  to  anyone  who  can  use  the  sizes: 

75,100  4i4x4Jixm,  open  lop  and  bottom,  polished, 
$2.tX)  perUKKi;  3(i00.'*5.C0;  .iOlX).  *8.00;  10,000,  « 15. 10. 

fJ.OuO  4^4x4  V-xl'^2,open  4  sides,  polished,  same  price. 

7000  4i4x4i4.\lig.  open  4  sides,  white,  same  price. 

:iO,OOU  4'4.\+'4xl?8,  open  4  sides,  cream,  same  price. 

1.500  4>4  .\4  ii  A  U  G.  open  -^  and  4  sides,  .i2.00  for  lot. 

lOoO  4.H  x4;^.xl?i,  open  4  sides,  cream.  $1.25  for  lot. 

1000  4^x4!Erx3,  open  3  sides,  cieam,  $1.25  for  lot. 

.5000  4>4'x4>4x7  to  ft.,  opt-n  2  sides,  old  stock,  white, 
$1.75  pet  lOiKi. 

800  4>4x4iixl^8,  open  2  sides,  cream,  $1.00  for  lot. 

1000  4.^x4ii.\l/G,  open  2  sides,  cream,  $1.25  for  lot. 

370  i:kx.4:iixl\l,  cut  for  glass,  cream.  50c  for  lot. 

875  4i*x4ii'xlJ,,  4-piece,  Doviailed.  $2.00  for  Int. 

20i)0  4ii'x4V4x7  toft.,  4-piece,  Dov  d.  $2.50  per  1000. 

.500  4;^x4i,xi;i;,  4-piece,  Dov'd,  $1.25  far  h)t. 

50J  4/'8x4it  xllj,  open  2  sides,  cream.  75c  for  lot. 

.50  4Xx4':xr'8,  open  2  sides,  white,  20c  for  lot, 

.50  4j^x4>ixl7e,  open  4  sides,  white,  20c  for  lot. 

50  4'2x4Hxl'2.  open  2  sides,  white,  20c  for  I'>1. 

375  4i4x4'>ixl?8,  open  2  sides,  white,  7.5c  for  lot. 

90  44x4^x7  to  ft,,  open  4  sides,  white,  30i'  for  lot, 

.500  4'2x4'ixl>4,  open  2  sides,  while.  $1.25  for  lot. 

125  4'2x4''2'<l?4,  clo^ed-iop,  cream,  25c  for  lot. 

1000  4i2x4V2Xl?8,  cut  for  glass,  cream   $1.50  for  lot. 

3625  5f;sX4i§xMg.  ni>  openings,  lOliO,  $1.50:  lot,  $4.00. 

3000  5;^x6^xli5,  open  2  sides.  $2.50  j)er  lOno. 

4625  6Mx&lixl%,  open  2  sides.  $2  .50  per  loOO. 

450  514x614x17^,  closed-lop.  $i HO  for  Int. 

9250  614x514x2.  open  2  sides,  $2..50  per  1000. 

;M)  6I4X5I4X I Ts,  closed-top  7>c  lor  loi. 

100  6^x5>4xlf6,  open  2  sides.  35c  for  li't. 

2.500  5Jgx4iixlig,  open  2  sides,  cream,  $1.50  per  1000, 
$3.00  for  lot. 

1000  698x5x17^,  open  2  sides,  cream.  $2.00  for  lot. 

500  5x6x17^,  open  2  sides.  «  nite,  $1.25  for  lot. 

120  6x.5x2.  closed-top,  wliiic,  3')c  for  lot. 

375  514x514x111,  closeJ-top,  white,  $1.00  for  lot. 

1.50  5^4x5 U-'^l^.  open  2  sides,  white,  40c  per  lot. 

75  5x5x  I  %,  open  2  sides,  white,  35c  for  lot. 

80  4^x5^x1  %.  open  2  sides,  white,  25c  for  lot. 

90  55^x4!4xl74.  oppu  2  sides,  cream,  'ZOc  for  lot. 

1870  5Mx4^xl  K,  open  2  sides,  cream.  $3.00  for  lot. 

625  4i^x5>^xlU,  open  3  sides,  cream,  75c  for  lot. 

400  6x4' :X2,  closed-ton,  cream,  60c  for  lot. 

165  S'ixi'ixl  J4',  open  2  sides,  cream.  25c  for  lot. 

.50  4'8x4'8xl  'a,  open  2  sides,  white,  15c  for  lot. 

90  6x6x178.  open  two  sides,  white,  25c  for  lot. 

.50  4x4'2Xl "?,.  closed-top,  cream,  15c  for  lot. 

100  2  78x4^x154,  open  2  sides,  cream,  2.5c  for  lot. 

1000  thicii-top  crosswise.  L.  frames,  OV^xlSi*;).  top 
bar  13;'3  long,  1  wide,  %  deep,  molded  bottom-bar  ^, 
square.    $1.00  per  100;  $7.50  per  lOUO. 

500  split-top  L.  frames.  This  Is  a  regrular  L 
frame,  with  ends  and  bottom  >4x7a,  and  top-bar  in  2 
pieces  to  put  fouirdation  between  when  nailing-  up. 
There  are  2.50  in  a  box  at  $2.00  per  box. 

23  telescope  covers,  13''aX'20  inside  measui-e,  5  in. 
deep,  p'dinled  yellow.  Price  I5ceach,$3.00for  the  lot. 

5  telescope  covers  14Vx20n,  inside  measme,  5  in. 
deep,  painted  white.  Will  sell  at  1,5c  each,  t>5c  for  lot. 

19  telescope  covers.  16'4x23  inside  measure,  6  in. 
deep,  and  covered  with  tin  painted  white.  Will  sell 
at  2.5c  each.  $4.25  for-  lot. 

.500  Moore's  crates  in  Hat.  Made  with  a  wood  di 
vision  between  the  rows  of  sections  instead  of  a  T 
tin;  14xl8'4  inches,  outside,  for  28  sections  1  'i  Indies 
wide.  To  fit  inside  of  10-frame  hives.  Price  10c 
each,  80c  per  10,  $6.00  per  100. 

5  T  supers  13  'ax20Ai  for  28  4^-inch  sections.  Ends 
are  Vi  inches  thick.  Nailed  and  painted.  10c  each 
with  T  tins  only;  2,5c  each,  filled  with  sei'tions. 

12  Dov'd  supers  13 'bx20,  nailed  and  painted.  Price, 


empty,  lOceach;  with  section-tiolders  and  tin  sepa- 
rates and  sections  roniplete35c  each. 

38  slatted  wood  honei-boards,  13?'8x20,  bee-space 
one  side,  nailed,  edges  painted.  Will  sell  at  6c  each, 
$3.00  for  lot. 

.500  No.  6  slatted  wood  honey  boaids  in  flat,  14>gx 
191r,  to  fit  inside  hive,  beespace  both  sides.  Will 
sell  at  3c  each.  $10.00  for  Int. 

200  section- holders,  nailed  witli  tin  separator, 
worth  at  regul.ir  price  3^:  e.i(!h.  Will  sell  at  $1.25  per 
100.  $2.fi0  for  lot, 

150  4-box  cases,  flat;  80c  for  lot. 

75  half-depth  wide  frames  nailed;  $1.00  for  lot. 

20  s  frame.  No.  2,  wood-bound,  zinc,  horiey-boards» 
13xl9'8.     Will  sell  at  lOc  each,  $1.80  for  lot. 

Alley  Trap,  Old  Style. 


43  old  style  Alley  traps.  These  are  the  same  as  we 
have  sold  up  to  season  of  189.').  We  offer  them  at  30c 
each.  $3.,50  for  ten.  Will  fill  the  bill  about  as  well  as 
latest  pattern. 

7.50  shallow-frame,  all-wood, old-style,  4  78  deep  out- 
side measure.  Made  to  fit  Sim|)lieity  half-depth 
bodies.     Price,  to  close  out.  75c  per  100,  the  lot  for  $5. 

.55  feeders.  Simplicity  style,  17  inches  long:.  Made 
to  use  in  top  of  a  3  inch  tliick  division  board.  Price 
.5c  each,  $2.00  for  lot. 

Stanley  Extractors. 

We  still  have  left  two 
4  frame  machines  of  the 
liattern  shown  in  cut. 
The  regular  price  at 
which  this  machine  sold 
was  $20;  we  offer  these, 
to  close  out,  at  $9  each. 
With  gear  attached  $14. 

Given  Press, 
for  making-  Given  foun- 
dation. We  have  a  com- 
plete outfit  with  dies, 
hollers,  etc.,  complete, 
whicli  we  otter  at  $40,00. 
It  is  second-hand  but  in 
in  good  condition. 

Sliced'wood  Sepaiiiiors 

we  consider  the  sawed-wood  separators  mucn  bet- 
ter than  the  sliced  because  they  are  straighter  and 
more  durable.  The  sliced  serve  a  good  purpose, 
however,  and  are  preferred  by  some  because  they 
are  cheaper.  We  no  longer  li->t  the  sliced  separat- 
ors, and  we  have  a  number  of  different  sizes  on 
hand  which  we  offer  at  very  low  pr'ici's  to  close  out. 
The  straight  separators  we  will  fiiinish  while  they 
last  at  1.5c  per  100:  $1.35  per  ltM)0;  .5000  lots  or  over, 
$1.00  per  1000.  We  have  the  following  quantities 
and  siz.'S  in  stock,  all  ,'e  to  .'„  thick:  3000  3'^xl3M; 
18,.500  H%xl1;  7.500  S^jxH^:  14;000  3''sXl8>8';  14,.500  3°s 
x30;  2000  3;>^x22;  .3200  4''uX-,'0.  If  you  want  any  of 
these  cut  to  any  other  smaller  size  add  5c  per  100  for 
cutting-.  We  liave  three  sizes  slotted  both  sides 
which  we  offer  at  25c  per  100;  $2.00  per-  1000.  To 
close  out,  any  one  or  all  lot'^,  $1.50  jicr  1000:  3500  i!4 
xl4,  slotted  both  edge'-:  4"00  4"2Xl7.  slotted  botb 
edges;  6000  4'cxl8i8,  slotted  both  edges. 

Clark's  Starter  flachine. 

This  implement  is 
used  for  pvitting  start- 
ers into  sections  by 
pressure  on  the  edge, 
similar  to  the  Parkers 
machine,  except  that  it 
works  by  foot  power. 
These  formerly  sold  at 
50c  each.  We  will  close 
out  the  few  we  have  on 
handtit  25c  to  those  who 
want  t  hem. 
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Close=Outs. — Too  late  to  classify. 

Three-cent  Articles  to  be  Closed  at  2  Cents  Each, 
or  20  Cents  per  Dozen. 

BEOOM  HOLDERS,  iron,  japanned.     Fofctage,  eacli,  3c. 

MUSTAKD  SPOONS,  made  of  boxwood.    Post.,  each,  Ic. 

SLATE.  ti'.j.xoVs,  lianlwood  Irume;  not  mailable. 

PIE  PLATE.  SCALLOPED;  6-iucli.    Postage,  earh,  3c. 

PAN,  OBLONQ;  size  S'o.xSVa;  just  the  right  size  to 
make  a  1  lb.  sugar-cake;  good  goods,  but  shopworn. 
Postage,  each,  3c. 

Five-cent  Articles  to  be  Closed  at  4  Cents  Each,  or 
42  Cents  per  Dozen. 

SCEUB-BEUSH.    Good  quality  but  small.    Postage  .5c. 

DEESSING-COMBS,  horn  with  metal  back;  fair  qual- 
ity.    Ho^iage.  each,  3c. 

EUBBEE  EEASEE.  Just  the  thing  for  pencil-marks 
thiit  you  w;int  outof  existence.    Postage,  each,  3c. 

TOOTH  BEUSHES;  small,  but  good  values  at  this 
price.     PostMye,  each,  3c. 

CURLING  lEONS,  one  handle;  iron  polished,  handle 
enaiiH'l"  d      I'ostage.  each.  4c. 

POCKET  MIEEOES.    Zinc  case;  ~i/4-in.    Post.,  each, 3c. 

T07  SHOVELS.  Made  of  galvanized  iron,  with  a 
wooden  hnmlle.    Postage,  each.  .'ic. 

LATHEE  BT:U3H.    Small  size;  fair  quality.    Post.  3c. 

FLESH  FOEE.  two  tine;  extra  heavy  wire,  re  tinned. 

Postage,  e;it'h.   .5c. 

TEA  CANI3TEES,  with  cover,  small  size.    Postage  5c. 

Ten-cent  Articles  to  be  Closed  at  7  Cents  Each,  or 
75  Cents  per  Dozen. 

SHEARS,  fi-inch,  iron,  nickel- phited.  Just  the  thing 
for  chiuii-eii.     Postage,  each,  4c. 

WALLETS,  for  gems;  fair  quality.    Post.,  each,  2c. 

TACK  PULLER,  A.  &B.  make:  same  style  as  the  cele- 
lirated  "  Little  Giant,"  but  with  single  jaw.  Post- 
age, eai^h.  :!c 

ZINC  OILER,  NO  2,  best  quality;  but  as  we  are  going 
to  gi\e  .\  ou  a  No.  3  for  10  cts.  in  the  new  list,  we  will 
sell  tlip  rest  of  thrse  at  the  above  price.    Postage  4c. 

ANCHOR  FLCUE  PASTE,  for  pasting  labels  on  tin  cans, 
etc.  We  have  but  a  few  lib.  cans  Ictt.  which  we 
will  close  at  the  above  prices.    Postage,  each,  10c. 

Fifteen-cent  Articles  to  be  Closed  at  10  Cents  Each, 
or  $1.00  per  Dozen. 

QCLD-E7ED  NEEDLES.  We  still  have  a  small  stock  of 
these  left.  Those  who  order  first  get  bargains.  Post- 
age, each,  3c. 

Twenty=cent  Articles  to  be  Closed  at  15  Cts.  Each, 
or  $1.50  per  Dozen. 

HAMMER,  full-size,  fair  quality.    Postage,  each,  22c. 

MATCHBOX  bronzid  iron,  with  cover.  Made  to 
hansr  to  wall.    Postage,  each,  16c. 

PURSES,  liglit  colors,  ni<kel  -  plated  frame;  good 
qiialii  V  but  odd  shapes.    Postage,  each.  3e. 

INKSTAND,  "snail-shell"  pattern;  formerly  listed 
on  our  211  ■■■■nt  counter.     Not  mailable. 

TACK  PULLER.  "Columbian"  pattern;  V'i  -  inch ; 
veiy  strong,  and  well  made:  blued  steel  jaws;  pol- 
isll^'d  iron  hammer;  enamel  handle.    Post.,  each.  (ic. 

DIPPEH,  "  anti  rust."  Called  two  quarts,  but  really 
holds  but  one;  zinc  strips  on  bottom  to  prevent 
rusting.  These  goods  are  somewhat  shopworn,  but 
good  values  at  the  price.    Postage,  each,  ]2c. 

Twenty=f ive-zent  Articles  to  be  Closed  at  20  Cents, 
or  $2.00  per  Dozen. 

HAT  RACK.  Hooks,  wood  frame,  about  same  style 
as  racks  used  In  passenger  cars.    Postage,  each,  24c. 

HORSE- BRUSH,  standard  size;  i>atented  leather  back, 
and  strong  liand-straii.     Postage,  each,  8c. 

COOKY  PANS.  Vou  all  like  cookies;  but  we  doubt 
wlieilier  your  wife  likes  to  have  you  discover  the 
bottoms  burnt.  With  this  pan  you  can  avoid  this, 
as  they  have  a  coating  of  the  celebrated  asbestos  on 
the  bottom,  which  is  death  on  burnt  victuals.  Post- 
age, each,  20c. 

Miscellaneous  Goods. 

SIGNS.  "No  Hunting,  Fishing,  or  Trespassing  Al- 
lowed on  This  Farm,"  marked  on  good  painted 
board,  with  molding  edge  to  protect  from  weatlier. 
Regular  price,  60c;  special,  to  close,  35c.  Unmail- 
able. 

PASTE  BRUSHES,  single,  flat;  prices  to  close. 

1^  IN.    Each  8c:  dozen  85c;  po.stage,  each,  3c. 

2  IN.    Eacli  iOc;  dozen  9,5c;  postage,  each,  3c. 

2i  IN.     Kach  12c:  dozen  Sl.Oti;  postage,  each.  3c. 

OVAL  PAINT-BRUSH,  "Atlantic  No.  3;"  good  quality, 
but  odd  size.  Regular  price,  20c;  special,  to  close, 
15c;  dozen  $1.60:  postage,  each,  4c. 


DINNER-PAIL.  Alligator  pattern:  japanned.  Nice 
for  urink,  jiie,  etc.  Regular  price,  loc;  special,  to 
close,  4(ic  each:  postajie  30c. 

EOCHESTEE  TEAKETTLES.  Made  from  solid  copper; 
handsomely  nickel-plated  ou  outside;  inside  lined 
witli  pure  tin.  These  goods  will  last  as  long  as  the 
celebrated  "granite."  and  are  much  lighter.  The 
following  list  consists  of  a  few  made  with  the  im- 
proved hinge  swinging  cover: 

NO.  7.     Regular  price,  $1.15;  special,  to  cloFe,  9.5c. 

NO.  8      Regular  price,  $1  40;  special,  to  close,  $1.20. 

LAINDE7  SOAPS.  Oiids  and  ends;  i)rices  to  close; 
%  lb.  cakes.  Six  cakes  for  25c.,  or  $3..50  pt  r  box  of 
100  cakes.  Banner  soaj).  Our  Laundress  .soap,  or 
the  Central  Mottled  German  soap. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  ODR  CUSTOMERS. 


Shipment  42,514  came  to  hand  all  right.    Sections 
are  nicer  than  ever;  so  is  the  foundation. 
Findlay,  O.,  Dec.  16.  D.  C.  Rodtzon. 

The  1  lb.  of  Craigs  and  Rural  New-Yorkers  arriv- 
ed here  all  right,  and  they  are  nice.  They  were  five 
days  on  the  road.    I  was  afraid  they  would  freeze. 

Phlox,  Ind.,  Nov.  8.  Elmer  Shrader. 


JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT— 2  BUSHELS  FROM  4  OZ.  OF 
SEED. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Roof  .-—About  five  years  ago  I  received 
a  sample  (Ji  lb.)  of  Japanese  buckwheat  from  you, 
with  directions  for  growing.  I  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  results  that  we  should  like  to  get  a  barrel 
of  the  same  sort,  to  sow  this  spring.  (It  was  put  in 
the  last  dav  of  April,  and  yielded  about  two  bushels.) 

Fairfax,  Va.,  Dec.  22.       Mfs.  K.  J.  E.  Slayton. 


A   KIND   WORD  INDEED. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root:— I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  your  ear. 
You  are  doing  some  of  us  good  in  more  ways  than 
some  of  us  will  ever  own  to  you.  Keep  right  on. 
Your  e.vpose  of  that  great  swindle  (Electropoise) 
has  greatly  pleased  me,  and  I  know  it  has  a  great 
many  other  of  your  readers.  I  enjoyed  reading  of 
.M)ur  great  temptation.  It  has  been  a  sore  trial  to 
me.  and  I  have  often  wondeied  if  other  men  were 
so  badly  tempted.  1  am  glad  you  have  been  able  to 
resist  so  great  temptation  thiough  the  grace  of  our 
Lord;  and  I  can  thank  him  for  giving  me  the 
stiength  he  has,  to  resist. 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  reading  Ourselves  and 
Neisflibors  in  the  Dec.  1st  issue.  How  true  your 
words  are!  and  how  often  even  some  of  our  Chris- 
tian neighbors  show  to  others  such  a  grasping  for 
the  last  ceLt,  in  their  dealings,  even  with  those  who 
are  very  poor,  and  tip  the  scales  at  the  quarter  oz. ! 
Would  that  they  could  take  your  text  to  heart,  and 
have  a  little  moie  feeling  for  others.  How  much  it 
help  some  faint  or  doubting  brother  or  sister!  As 
we  pass  through  heie  but  once,  our  record  should 
be  such  that  others  will  be  able  to  follow. 

Rogersville,  Mich.,  Dec.  9.  B.  G.  Scothan. 


WHAT   IS   BEST  TO  EAT,  OR  NOT  TO  EAT  ? 

Friend  Root: — Would  it  not  be  well  to  remind  your 
healthy  readers  that  God  himself  has  prescribed  to 
man  his  diet,  from  the  beginning— first  giving  him. 
Gen  1:29,  herbs  and  fruits,  and  then.  Gen.  9:3, 
meat  of  "every  moving  th  ng  that  liveth"  for 
meat?  also  1.  Tim  4:4— "For  every  creature  of  God 
is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received 
with  thank.sgiving;"  also  I.  Cor.  10:25:  "Whatso- 
ever is  sold  in  the  shambles,  that  eat,  asking  no 
questions  for  conscience' sake;"  26:  "For  the  earth 
is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof."  I  be- 
lieve strongly  in  special  diet  for  sick  people.  I 
Ijelieve  thiit.  in  almost  every  case,  a  correct  diet,  as 
to  quantity  and  quality,  would  be  all  sufficient  to 
bring  back  health,  providing  also  due  care  is  taken 
to  observe  other  necessar.v  conditions.  Ought  not 
Chi'istians  to  strive  correspondingly  to  have  a  strong 
and  healthy  body  as  they  do  to  have  a  pure,  sancti- 
fied soul,  God  being  the  creator  of  both  ?  "  Glorify 
God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirits,  which  are 

God's."  A.   MOTTAZ. 

Utica,  111.,  Dec.  20. 
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OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  POULTRY  PICTURES 


Of  Poultry  Houses,  Incubators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances  in  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator  No  1  I'li.-B 
25  cents  postpaid,  or  76  cents  for  four  numbers  of  1896.  Thatleadinu  poultry  matraziiie  THE  POnLTKV 
KEEPER  one  year  fifty  cents.or  both^the  PouitryKeeperandJlJustrator  one  year'to  new  subscribers  only  eight  v 

Boxu.  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Penua. 


cents.    Sample  Poultry  Keeper  FREE.    POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 


None  So  Blind  as  Those  Who  Will  Not  See! 


Said  a  fence  maker  to  a  wire  maker,  "Of 
course  that. 'spring  steel' in  tlie  'Page'  is  all 
bosh."  "Don't  fool  yourself,"  said  the  W.  M. 
"We  mu,ke  tralu  loads  of  Page  wire  and  v.e 
couldn't  give  them  the  wire  we  sell  you. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


The  New  Corneil  Smoker. 


Cheap, 

Strong, 

Serviceable, 

Large  Size. 


JIIQv  TUrr  nruiMO  ^^''  those  who  want  a 
UO  I  inc.  I  ninu  tlrst-class  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup.  S^^  inches;  curved 
nozzle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  back ;  legs  of  malleable 
iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  is  the  well-known 
Corneil  principle.  Weight  of  smoker,  only  30 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it: 

The  Corneil  smoker  is  a  Dandy  with  a  big  D.  I  have  been  us- 
ing it  to-day  on  the  crossest  colony  of  bees  I  ever  saw.  I  think 
1  could  drive  a  bulldog  with  it.  S.  R.  Austin. 

Amityville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15. 

Price  $1.10,  postpaid,  or  85c  if  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA,  OHIO, 

MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  '  *  Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Want  Our  Catalogue  ? 

/f's  a  pretty  book  of   68  pages,  finely  tUuetrated; 
worth  dollars  to  every  poultryman.  A  2c  stamp  gets  it. 

Geo.  J.  S^issLY,  Saline,  Mich.     ^ 


;^*In  responding  to  tl 


M-tisement  vicntion  GLEANINGS, 


Fruit  Packages  ^'Kind's, 

Also 


Bee=keepers'  Supplies. 


We  allow  a  liberal    discount 

^  on  early  orders.    Why  not  send 

for  your  supplies  now  to  save  the  discount  and 
avoid  the  rush  of  the  busy  season?  Catalog  and 
price  list  free.     Address 

Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co., 
Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us- 
ing hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut- 
ting off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting, 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing, 
Edging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial. 
Cataloii  Free.  l-34ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  Y. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market. 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants,     mfdh      and  Prompt. 

n^^«^^^^     20  Varieties,  $2.00. 
Potatoes.     •  •  •  A  Rare  Ctiancel 

Ten  cents  pn vs  for  packet  Cabbage.  Beet,  Tomato, 
Lettuce,  and  Radish  seeds.    Catalog  free. 

t7.  F,  AIICHA.EI^,  Greenville,  O. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  with  the  houel 
Excelsior  Incubator. 

I  Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regu- 
lating. Thousands  in  succeai- 
ful  operatloQ.  Guaranteed  to 
batch  a  larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  at  less  coat  than 
any  other  Hatoher.  tiowest 
prioed  flrit-olaaa  Hatcher 
made.  OEO.  H.  STAUL, 
1 1 4  to  1  S%  8.  eth  St.,  qoinerTUL 


Circulars ftee. 
end  6c.  for 
Illus.  Catalogue. 


tsrin  reapondlnt?  to  this  a<lveitl.sement  meiitmii  wi.kamnos. 
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Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Philadelphia.  —  Honey.  —  Honey  is  selling'  a  lit- 
tle better  than  last  quotations,  but  the  continued 
arrival  of  California  g'oods  keeps  the  price  low  and 
grocers  are  looking  for  comb  honey  that  they  can 
retail  two  for  a  quarter  and  make  20  per  cent.  We 
quote  extracted,  4K@5'/4 ;  extracted  white  clover,  10. 
Comb  honey,  8@12.    Beeswax,  30. 

Wm.  a.  Selser, 

Jan.  21.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Denver.— Howei/.— There  is  a  little  better  demand 
for  honey  in  our  market.  We  quote  No.  1  comb 
in  1-lb.  sections  suitable  for  our  cartons,  ni/2@]2'/2. 
Extracted,  No.  1  white,  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  case, 
6@7.    Beeswax,  25@30.       K.  K.  &  J.  C.  Fbisbee, 

Jan.  20.  Denver,  Col. 

Kansas  Citv.— Honey.— The  demand  for  comb 
and  extracted  in  our  market  is  fair.  We  quote  No. 
1  white  1-lb.  comb.  13@14;  No.  2. 12@13;  No.  1  amber, 
11@12;  No.  2,  8@10;  extracted,  white,  6@6i/2;  amber 
5@5!/2 ;  dark,  iVz-    Beeswax,  22@25. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Jan.  20. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Albany.— Honej/. — There  is  an  improved  demand 
for  extracted  honey.  Kegs  holding-  150  to  200  lbs. 
are  most  in  favor.  Prices  range  from  5®6X.  Buck- 
wheat comb  honey  is  moving  off  a  little  more  freely 
at  the  reduced  price.  We  quote  8@10.  No  white- 
clover  on  the  market  at  present. 

Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

Jan.  20.  ;__       Albany,  N.  Y. 

Chicago.— flonej/.— White-clover  and  linden  comb 
honey  are  scarce,  and  command  a  premium  of  1  to  3 
cts.  per  lb.  over  other  grades  of  white.  There  is  a 
fair  supply  of  other  grades,  which  bring  12@13  for 
white;  amber  and  dark,  9@11.  Extracted  is  without 
change.  The  Western  ambers,  4H@5;  white,  5@6; 
clover  and  basswood,  in  cans  and  barrels,  6@7. 
Beeswax.  28@30.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Jan.  18.  163  So.  Water  St..  Chicago,  111. 


Cleveland.— Honey.— Our  honey  market  is  about 
the  same  ms  when  we  last  quoted  you,  and  the  de- 
mand is  no  better.  No.  1  white,  in  lib.  sections, 
13@14:  No.  2,  12;  buckwheat,  9.  Water-white  ex- 
tracted, 6;  light  amber,  5.    Beeswax,  25. 

Williams  Bros., 

Jan.  18.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 

BuFi^ALO.— -Hojjew.  —  The  honey  market  is  very 
quiet;  sules  are  light,  and  libera!  concessions  have 
to  be  made  to  move  liberal  shipments.  Fancv,  l-'i® 
16;  choice,  12@13;  buckwheat,  8@10;  extracted  dull 
at  4@5.    Beeswax,  25@28. 

Batterson  &  Co., 

Jan.  18.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Milwaukee.  —  Ho?iej/.  — This  market  continues 
verv  dull  for  all  grades  of  honey,  and  sales  drag 
and  values  are  ;ilmost  nominal.  We  continue  to 
quote  the  very  best  white  1-lb.  sections,  15@16: 
good  quality,  14@15;  common  dark,  12@13.  Extract- 
ed, white,  in  kegs  and  pails,  7^2@8i4;  dark  or  am- 
ber. (>V2@7yi.     Beeswax.  2.5@26. 

A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

JHn.20.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cincinnati. —  Honew-  — Demand  slow  for  comb 
honey,  which  brings  12@14  for  be.st  white.  There  is 
a  fair  demand  for  extracted  ut  4@7,  with  a  small 
stock  ■Ml  the  market.  Demand  for  beeswax  is  good 
at2.">@28  for  good  to  choice  yellow. 

Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Jan.  22.  Cincinnati,  O. 

New  York.— Honey.— The  market  has  been  quiet 
of  late  for  all  kinds  of  honey.  New  York  State 
white  comb  honey  is  exhausted,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  California  white  comb  on  the  market,  selling  at 
12@15.  according  to  quality.  The  demand  for  buck- 
wheat comb  is  very  limited,  and  it  finds  but  slow 
sale  at  9c  for  fancy  goods,  with  large  stocks  on  the 
market.  Extracted  is  in  good  supply,  especially 
California,  which  we  quote  at  .5@5?4;  white-clover 
and  basswood,  6;  Southern,  65@60  per  gallon.  Bees- 
wax is  in  good  demand,  and  firm  at  30@31. 

HiLDRETH  Bros   &  Segelken. 

Jan.  22.         120  &  122  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


Detroit.- Ho?iej/.— Best  white  comb  honey,  15; 
other  grades,  12®  14;  demand  fair.  Extracted,  7@8; 
light  sales.     Beeswax  in  good  demand  at  27@28.        ' 

M.  H.  Hunt. 

Jan.  21.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


San   Prancisco.  —  Horiej/.  — Honey   is    quiet   but 
steady,  and  I  quote  liuht  amber,  4;  while,  5@5J<t; 
comb,  1-lb.  frame,  quiet,  8@10. 
scarce  at  26@27.  Henry  Schacht, 

Jan.  11.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wanted.— Best  otter  for  New  York  Soate  pure 
high-tlHVored  buckwheat  ex.  honey.  It  is  in  160-lb. 
kegs;  light-brown  color.  Will  sell  lower  ihan  pre- 
vailing quotations.     H.  R.  Wright,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Extracted  honey  in  barrels  at  6  cts..  or  in  60-lb. 
cans  at  7c.  Chas.  Dada.nt  &  Son, 

Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  HI. 

For  Sale.— 20  boxes  extracted  honey,  two  60-lb. 
cans  in  each  box.    Price  6c  per  lb. 

Jno.  a.  Thornton,  Lima,  III. 

Parties  wanting  flrst-class  extracted  honey  in  60- 
lb.  new  tin  cans  will  do  well  to  correspond  with 

Elias  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— 5  40-gallon  barrels  choice  ex-tracted 
basswood  lioney,  6i4c  f .  o.  b.  here. 

C.  H.  Stordock,  Durand,  111. 


Wanted.— To  sell  quantity  lots  of  fancy  comb 
honey.  Also  to  sell  water-white  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans.  B.  Walker,  Evart.  Mich. 


WOVEN  WIEI  FENCE 


OverSOStyles 


The  best  on  Earth.  Horse  high,  1 
Bull  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken  I 
tight.  You  can  make  from  40| 
to  60   rods  per  day  for  from 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated    Catalogue   Free* 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,    -     Indiana. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

TJEFORB  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
"  for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates,  Frames.  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO., 

8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 

t#"ln  responuing  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLEANlNas. 

With  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  on  Dov. 

hives  and   sections    until  Feb.  15.    All 

other  supplies  for  the  apiary,  3  per  cent. 
I  Kemember,  we  handle  The  A.  I.  Root 
'  Co.'s    goods.     Can    save  you  time  and 

money  by  ordering  nearer  home.    Send 

for  36-page  catalog,  free. 

John  Nebel  &  Son, 

High  Hill,        -        _         -        -        Mo. 

t2f"lii  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLKAfONGS. 

Will  pay  28c  per  lb.  cash,  or  30c  in  trade,  for  any 
■  quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  33c  for  best  selected  wax. 
Old  combs  will  not  be  accepted  under  any  consid- 
eration. 

Unless  .vou  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as 
a  general  thing  to  send  wax  by  express. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 
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Contents  of  this  Number. 


IK! 


Adulteration  iuChicas^ci  . 

Alfalfa  Desc-iibed 

Apiary  or  Apiarian  '. 

Bean,  Tong-an 

Beans.  Bush  Lima  

Bees,  Longevity  of 

Bees.  Xge  of . .     

Carbolic  Acid  in  Robbing. 

Clover.  Sweet 

Combs,  Oiawn.  in  Scctii>ns 

Commission  Hon-cs 

Commission  IJiscnsscd 

Convention,  Chicaji'o 

Editor  in  (,'olnmbus 

Eucalyptus,  Miller  on.     . . . 
Faini,  Reclaiming  a  Bad.. 


Five-1  landers  Favored 

footnotes  Favored 

FoundMtion.  Dadant  

Hive  .Ma|.  of  Wisconsin 

Honey  Sold  Outright 

Honey  on  Commission 

HoneS'  Sold  on  Connnission. 

Honev,  False  Quotations 

Honev,  Bottled,  in  Chicago. 
Honc'vconil..  Whv  Wanted, 
IiKlcxing,  Do,, little's  Plan... 
-Mailin.LL-package.  Wai'd's. . . 

Monument  to  Langstroth 

Fi,  kings  liv  tlic  Way 

Water.  H,.t.  Use  of." 

Wisonsin.  Hive  Map  of  


WANTED,— To  exchange  for  10  pure  Italian  queens 
(delivery  May  1st  to  20th),  any  of  the  goods 
enumerated  in  my  catalog- of  bee-keepers'  suppUes, 
free  on  application.               W.  H.  Putnam, 
River  Falls,  Wis. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  "Perfect  Hatcher"  in- 
cubator, 738-egg  size,  for  safety  bicycle,  photo 
outfit,  beeswax,  extracted  honey,  poultry,  or  offers. 
K.  A.  Stetson,  Stockwell,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  pear-trees,  grapevines, 
raspberry-plants,  ritle,  cornet,  and  banjo,  for 
piintingpress,  bicycle,  typewriter,  poultry,  oroflfers. 
What  have  you  to  offer  ?         Jacob  McQueen, 

Baltic,  Ohio. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department.      YnilD  PATAI  (irilF 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  oue-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  .you  want  your  adv't  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for'errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  .vou  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bonaflde  exchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  For  such  our  regular  rates  of 
20  c.  a  line  will  be  charged  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 

WANTED.— To  exchange  safety  bicycles,  and  an 
Odell  typewriter,  for  honey,  beeswax,  or  gas- 
oline or  kerosene  engine.    J.  A.  Green,  Ottawa,  111. 


W 


ANTED  —To  exchange  200  colonies  of  bees  for 
anytliing  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  26-in.  planer  and  matcher 
and  scroll-saw  (for  power)  for  wood-working 
machinery  or  cash.       Geo.  Rall,  Galesville,  Wis. 

TV/' ANTED. —To  exchange  peach-trees,  and  Abon- 
Vt  dance,  Burbank.  and  Satsuma  plum-trees,  for 
Italian  bees  and  extracted  honey.  10  peach-trees 
by  mail.  fiO  cts. ;  5  plum-trees  by  mail.  60  cts. 

John  Cadwalladek,  North  Madison,  Ind. 

WANTED.— To    exchange    Williams     incubator, 
good  as   new,  6U0-egg   capacity;    new  comb, 
Barnes  saw,    W;int  honey  or  wax. 

O.  H   Hyatt.  Shenandoah,  Page  Co.,  la, 

WANTED.  -  A  location  for  a  custom  saw  and  feed 
mill,  with  a  good  apple  district,  to  run  cider- 
mill.  W.  S.  Ammon,  Reading,  Pa 

WANTED,— Situation  in  apiary  by  a  young  man 
with  experience.     References  given. 
N.  E.  BooMHowER,  Gallnpville,  Scho,  Co,,  N,  Y. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  basswood  trees  for  bee- 
keepers' supplies.     Write  at  once. 

Oka  Harton,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

WANTED,— To  exchange  one  World  and  one  Odell 
typewriter:  also  one  Root's  lO-in.  foundation- 
mill,  for  beeswax  or  offers.    W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 

WANTED.— An   able  man   to  purchase  a  supply 
and  honey  business  in  an  excellent  location. 
Owner's  death  is  the  reason  for  selling. 

E.  E.  West,  .50h  S.  Tliird  St.,  West,  Flint,  Mich. 

WANTED.— To  fake  cliarge  of  2,50  or  300  colonies  of 
bees  the  coming  season,  on  shares  or  for  wages. 
South  or  West  preferred.  Successful  experience. 
Will  combine  with  small  fruit  or  garriening. 

Russell  T.  Stinnette,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  Gault  raspberry-plants 
at  25c  each,  Palmer  raspberry-plants  at  60c  per 
UK),  for  queens.  Dan  White. 

New  London,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 


For  Sale! 


Let  us  print  it. 
Complete  facili- 
ties, neat  and  ar- 
tistic work,  moderate  prices.  Send  sample  for  esti- 
mate. S.  C.  WATTS,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

Italian  Untested  queens,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25.  Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.    Full  colonics,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    2-frames,    with    queen,  $2.50;    1- 

Queens.  frame,  $2.00;  queens  after  Aug.,  60  cents. 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

MRS.  A.  A.  SIMPSOIX,  Sv%rarts,  Pa. 

Do  you  need 

^%/%.  APIARIAN  SUPPLIES  ^%/v 

Or  BEES  ? 

Our  '96  cat.nlogue  is  waiting  for  you. 

Will  you  not  allow  us  to  quote  you  prices 
on  what  you  need  ?  The  prices  and  quality 
will  be  satisfactory, 

I.  J.  STRINGHAM, 
105  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 

A  bee-supply,  box,  and  vari- 
ety wood  -  working  factory, 
with  saw-mill.  This  is  a  rare 
chance  for  a  man  with  push,  energy,  and  some  cap- 
ital, who  wants  a  liome  in  the  South,  in  a  location 
noted  for  p«  health,  pure  air,  and  water;  good  soci- 
ety, exceT'i  t  -ohools  churches;  plenty  of  timber. 
Railroad  ueiiter.    For  particulars  apply  to 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown.  Augusta,  Ga. 

A  Rftftr-Plflfp  Whose  inscription  can  be  read 
rv  Lfuui-riaic,  ^y  day  or  nignt  (no  phos- 
phorus); will  last  a  lifetime,  and  will  not  tarnish. 
What  have  you  to  exchange  for  territory  '? 

A.  :m.  Ajijjle^r-fttc  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Y\^»i|-|-|-g^      200  Colonies  of  bees  or  4- frame  nu- 
^^  ***'^*^*-**   clei,    on     Simplicity    or    Hoffman 
frames,  in  exchanire  for  supplies  to  be  shipped  either 
from  here  or  Medina  O.     Send  for  catalog. 

Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 

pggs  for  hatching,  from  single  C,  P.  Leghorns, 
'-'  greatest  layeis  on  earth,  $1,00  for  15,  or  $1.80  for 
30  eggs,  Fred  Leininger,  Ft.  Jennings,  Ohio. 

BASSWOOD  TREES! 

Orders  booked  now  for  spring  delivery  for 

Nursery=grown  Basswood  Seedlings, 

5  to  9  inches  high,  at 
$2.00  per  100;  30(1  for  f5  00;  $15.00  per  1000. 
Parties  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  will  be 
supplied  direct  from  our  nurseries  in  Ohio.    Satis- 
faction guaranteed, 

A      H      FITCH      '509  Cooper  St., 
t\.   II,   rilVll,   Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


BUY 

FRESH 

WESTERN 


SEEDS 


^"""KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE''- Ya«Tf„'^.rK«*""- 

Grass.  Field.  Garden.Tree  and  Flower-seeds, all  espec- 
ially Krown  and  selected  for  Western  soil  andcliiuate. 
Alfalfa.  Kafflrcorn  and  other  foratie  plants  for  dry  cli- 
ni.ate  a  specialty.  Our  eleKiint  IH'.iUcatalonue  i.s  ready  and 
will  be  mailed  Free  on  aifplicalion.    Send  for  one  now 
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TWO  YEARS 

FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE. 


al  hutidred,  of  others  not  muie  lii.iri  a  d 
lection,  but  no  two  copies  will  i  e  :ilike. 
included.    Tlie  Review  for  1886,  13  bacls 


O^  To  any  one  not  now  a  subscriber  to  the  Bee-Keepers* 
irji  EtEViEW,  who  sends  $1.00  for  it  for  1896,  and  says  that  he 
\\J  wants  them,  1  will  send  12  back  numbers,  free.  This  is 
'  dotie  to  induce  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  Review  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  merits.  To  hold  old  subscrib- 
ers is  not  difBoult:  and,  to  gvt  tlie  Review  into  the  hands 
JV^  of  new  men,  tliat  they,  too,  may.  in  time,  becomt^  old  sub- 
Vt  cribers,  is  worth  an  (Xtra  effort,  hence  this  (tter..  Tlie 
0*j  back  numbers  of  the  Rkview,  ni(58t  of  them,  hiive  a  value 
i-X  peculiarly  their  own;  they  are  "special-topic"  numbers. 
That  is,  each  number  is  really  a  little  book  in  which  may 
be  found  the  views  of  the  best  bee-keeptrs  upon  some  im- 
portant apiarian  subject.  They  are  as  valuable  now  as 
when  published.  Of  some  of  these  issues  tliere  are  sever- 
zen,  and  in  filling'  these  order.s  I  must  be  allnwed  to  make  the  se- 
For  25;cts.  extra  the  50-ct.  book,  Advanced  Bee  Cut^tuke,  will  be 
numbers,  and  the  book,  all  fur  only  :fl.2.5. 

W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 


S3 


IF. 

YOU  PI.ANT 

THE  RIGHT  SEEDS 


My  Kew  Seed  Book  tells  all 
about  the  best  varieties  of 
Peas  and  Everything  of  in- 
terest in  the  Seed  Line; how 
t  o  grow  them  for  profit,  etc. 
FREE  if  you  send  a  postal 
to-day,   mention  this  paper. 

H.W.BUCKBEE 

Rockford  Seed  Farms 

ROCKFORD,   ILLS. 
P    O.  Box  614 


WM.  A.  SELSER, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

70  VINE   ST.  PA. 

In  charge  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  Philadelphia 
Branch,  sells  at  factory  prices,  either  wholesale  or 
retail.  Car-lot  orders  taken  and  shipped  direct  from 
factory.  Orders  booked  now  for  early  shipment  of 
nuclei.  3  or  .5  banded  Italian  bees,  $1.00  a  frame; 
and  qneens.  tested,  $1..50.  189.5  testimonials  from  all 
parts  of  United  States. 

25  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 

On  account  of  large  stock  will  sell  Simplicity  2- 
story  chaff  or  Dovetailed  chaff  hives  at  one-fourth 
less  than  listed  prices. 


Peach  Trees 


We  make  a  specialty  of  these  goods,  and 
defy  competition  in  quality,  workmanship, 
and  prices. 

Write  for  free.  Illustrated  catalog  and 
price  list. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


100,000  Plum  best  Eiin.  and  Jap. 
150,000  Pear  Std.  and  Dwl. 
75,000  Cherry, ]ySorellos,Hearts,etC. 
150,000  Apple,  CJiiince,  Apricot. 
100,000  Nut  Bearing  Trei  s. 
2,000,000  Small  Fruits  and  Orapes. 
750,000  Ro!!>e!si,ICverblooniiu^&:  Hardy* 

1,000  Car  Loads  Ornamentals. 

Full  supply  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc,  Elegant  16S  page 
catalogue  free.  Send  for  it  before  buying. 
Everything  mail  si'^e  postpaid.  Larmier  by  e.x- 
press  or  freight.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
giia  anteed.  We  occupy  I'j  miles  on  the  bank  of 
Lake  Krie.  No  liardicr,  healthier  trees  are  grown 
on  the  continent.  Why  not  procure  the  best 
direct  from  the  groover  and  avoid  all  com- 
missions.   It  will  save  you  money. 

42ud  VEAR.  lOOO  ACRES. 

29  GREENHOUSES. 

THE   STQRRS  &  HARRISON   CO., 

PAINESVILLE,0.  Box  40 


t^lu  respoiKiing  to  thisadverti.'iement  menlinn  Gleanxnob. 
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IFour  Months'  Trial  Trip- Jan'y-Feb'y-March-April-Only  25c  | 

=  I£  you  have  never  seen 
=  a  copy  of  the  ^veelcly 

=  American  Bee  Journal 
=  send  your  address  for  a 
=  Free  Sample ;  or  better, 
=  for  25c.  a  "  good  taste," 
=  -17  numbers,  4  months- 
r:  will  be  sent  you.  Why 
=  not  try  this  trial  trip  ? 


It  is  better  than  ever  !  = 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  has  a  = 
dept.,  "Questions  and  E 
Answers,"  for  begin'rs,  = 
and  nearly  all  of  best  E 
bee-keepers  in  America  — 
write  tor  its  columns.  = 
Among  the  Bee-Papers  = 
is  a  dept.  wherein  will  r: 
=  be  found  all  that  is  really  new  and  valuable  in  the  other  bee-papers  This  is  the  bee-paper.  — 
=         Address,      €iEO.  IV.  VORK  A:  CO.,  5«  Fifth  Ave.,  CHIl  AGO,  II.I.-      = 
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Symposiums  are  to  come  this  year,  eh  ?  Good ! 

Carbolic  acid  is  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  burns  in  The  Prencriptio^i. 

Many  bees  give  much  honey,  and  much  hon- 
ey gives  many  bees.— ^Ifthe  Collin.  [Very  true. 
—Ed.] 

That  reversible  boitom- board,  p.  6.5,  is  a 
good  thing,  only  the  deep  side  should  be  an 
inch  deeper. 

Pollen,  says  Prof.  Brabant,  in  Progres  Api- 
cole,  is  not  good  for  bees  in  winter,  but  getting 
rid  of  it  is  as  troublesome  as  leaving  it. 

The  latest  cure  for  bee -stings  I  find  in 
Bulletin  de  la  Somme.  Cut  the  head  of  a 
white  poppy  and  drop  the  milky  juice  on  the 
wound. 

A  record  book  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
can  be  referred  to  at  any  time,  and  is  often  use- 
ful in  furnishing  testimony  as  to  events  that 
transpired  years  ago. 

That  discovery  given  on  page  50  is  a  good 
thing;  but  if  Mr.  Sallemand  had  read  Glean- 
ings I  think  he  would  have  found  that  way  of 
getting  out.  bees  years  ago.  It's  been  in  use 
here  may  be  ten  years. 

The  new  Porter  escape,  p.  64,  will  be  fine 
to  clear  bees  out  of  a  pile  of  supers  off  the  hive. 
Isn't  it  just  possible  it  may  work  better  than 
the  old  kind  when  on  the  hive?  [Perhaps. 
Tests  this  summer  will  determine. — Ed.] 

Foundation  with  cells  an  eighth  larger 
than  worker-cells,  for  the  sake  of  raising  larger 
workers,  is  one  of  the  things  meditated  in 
France,  according  to  Le  Progres  Apicole.  J>een 
tried  in  this  country,  hasn't  it,  A.  I.?  [Yes; 
but  it  didn't  make  larger  bees. — Ed.] 

Numbering  hives  is  favored  by  about  three 
out  of  four  of  those  who  reply  in  A.  B.  J.,  and 
about  the  same  proportion  think  the  numbers 
should  be  detachable.    Say,  you  Medinamiters, 


are  you  going  to  have  any  tags  ready  for  us  by 
spring?  [Yes,  they  are  ready  now— tag-board 
manilla,  50cts.  per  100.— Ed.] 

Those  who  SAY  fires  are  bad  in  bee-cellars 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  quoting  Doolittle's 
experience;  but  you  see  on  p.  61  he  says  it  was 
the  "poisonous  vapor"  of  an  oil-stove  that  did 
the  mischief.  If  I'd  let  the  smoke  of  my  stove 
empty  into  the  cellar  the  fire  would  be  a  bad 
thing  for  my  bees  too. 

A  WRITER  in  B.B.J,  gives  a  case  to  prove 
that  a  colony  made  queenless  starts  a  queen 
from  a  larva  and  not  from  an  egg.  I  didn't 
suppose  there  was  any  question  about  that 
nowadays.  [Given  eggs  and  larvie  they  will 
invariably  start  the  cells  from  the  latter,  if 
queenless— at  least,  that  is  our  experience. — 
Ed.J 

I've  LEARNED  two  things  from  last  Glean- 
ings among  others — that  live  steam  will  burn 
wax,  and  that  the  presence  of  wax  will  spoil 
honey  at  150°.  [Mr.  Taylor  ought  to  try  his 
honey-heating  experiment  over  again;  because 
as  it  is,  nothing  is  proven  except  perhaps  what 
we  already  knew,  that  wax,  when  heated  with 
honey,  darkens  the  honey.— Ed.] 

M.  Bektrand,  editor  of  the  Revue,  accepted 
with  favor  the  theory  that  bees  inherit  charac- 
ter from  the  nurses.  He  introduced  a  Cauca- 
sian queen  of  great  gentleness  into  a  very 
vicious  colony,  and  the  progeny  of  the  new 
queen  showed  no  trace  of  viciousness.  He  is 
now  very  doubtful  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
theory. 

A  delightful  visit  I  had  from  the  editor 
of  Gleanings;  but  his  coming  made  a  sensible 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  beef  on  the  mar- 
ket. His  appearance  certainly  speaks  well  for 
the  benefits  of  a  beef  diet.  [Yes,  I  weigh  the 
most  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  Early  in  the  sum- 
mer my  weight  was  117  lbs.;  now  it  is  145,  and 
is  still  on  the  increase.— Ed.] 

The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture quotes  the  English  honey  market  as 
giving  "Thurber-Whyland's  white-sage,  strain- 
ed, 1-pound  jars  "  at  only  Ic  a  pound  more  than 
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"Californian  in  original  cans."  One  can  not 
help  pitying  that  poor  cent  in  having  so  much 
to  do  in  covering  the  expense  of  jars  and  put- 
ting up.  The  report  innocently  remarks,  "  It 
would  be  ruinous  to  send  adulterated  honey  to 
England." 

Replying  to  that  footnote  on  page  48, 1 
think  it's  a  fine  thing  to  have  occasional  spells 
of  warming  up  a  cellar  if  it's  too  cold;  but  it's 
a  much  finer  thing  to  keep  it  even  all  the  time 
at  that  point  that  keeps  bees  most  quiet.  If  I 
could  hold  my  cellar  at  that  point  every  min- 
ute of  the  time,  and  have  the  air  always  sweet, 
I'd  risk  the  bees.  That's  what  enrages  me  so 
at  Doolittle  and  his  cave.  I  can't  keep  my  cel- 
lar so  even. 

I  pkotest,  I  earnestly  protest,  against  that 
sort  of  tyranny  that  says  I  must  use  spacers.  I 
don't  like  them  at  all  for  comb  honey,  just  be- 
cause they  don't  suit  extractors.  Next  thing 
you'll  be  making  me  produce  comb  honey  in 
brood- frames  just  because  extracted  -  honey 
men  have  no  use  for  sections.  [If  you  don't 
like  "that  sort  of  tyranny"— why,  just  revolt. 
Perhiips  you  and  I  together  can  force  the  ex- 
tracicu-honey  men  into  producing  extracted 
honey  from  S(  ctions.  If  you  won't  go  to  the 
mountain,  perhaps  the  mountain  will  come  to 
you.— Ed.J 

Lazy  bees  have  ofien  been  talked  about, 
and  a  difference  as  to  the  industry  of  different 
colonies  has  been  generally  admitted;  but  it 
strikes  one  as  revolutionary  to  hear  Wm.  S. 
Barclay  suggest,  in  A.  B.  J.,  that  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  old  bees  playing  in  front  of  the 
hive  when  bees  generally  are  at  work  in  the 
field.  Do  old  bees  play  ?  [I  have  seen  bees 
"  play  "  many  times,  but  I  never  saw  old  shiny 
backs  engaged  in  such  frivolous  pastime.  In 
all  cases  under  my  observation,  the  bees  that 
play  are  the  bright  fuzzy  ones— the  younger 
ones. — Ed.] 

Mb.  Editor,  you  say  the  Standard  Diction- 
ary uses  "apiary"  as  an  adjective,  page  48. 
Nouns  are  constantly  used  as  adjectives, 
just  as  you  make  the  nouns  "clover"  and 
"chunk  "do  duty  as  adjectives  on  the  same 
page.  But  that  doesn't  warrant  you  in  using 
an  adjective  as  a  noun.  Drinking-water  might 
be  used  for  dish-water,  but  hardly  dish-water 
for  drinking-water.  [Correct;  we  did  not  mean 
to  say  the  Standard  was  right  to  call  Dr.  Miller 
the  definer  of  "  apiary  terms."  The  book  itself 
does  not  use  apiary  as  an  adjective  in  defining 
that  term. — Ed.J 

Commenting  on  figures  given  by  Balden - 
sperger  (see  p.  951)  who  counts  the  life  of  a 
worker  from  35  to  40  days,  and  whose  colonies 
reach  only  35,000  to  40,000  in  number,  the  editor 
of  French  Revue  thinks  it  must  be  that  bees  do 
not  live  so  long  in  Palestine  as  elsewhere.  M. 
Bertrand  reports  an  experimental  swarm  hived 


June  24  without  a  queen,  and  yet  Nov.  23  it  had 
at  least  8000  bees  living.  [Isn't  it  true  that  bees 
are  shorter  lived  in  hot  than  colder  or  temper- 
ate climates?  In  the  first  mentioned  they  can 
fly  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  hence  wear  out 
sooner. —  Ed.] 

That  little  fiction,  that  paper  is  neces- 
sary between  the  sheets  of  foundation,  lives  on 
year  after  year,  in  spite  of  the  trouble  it  makes 
to  get  the  paper  out  of  the  way.  I  have  piles 
of  fuundaiion  18  inches  deep  without  paper, 
that  have  stood  three  years  in  a  window  with 
only  a  thin  board  to  keep  off  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  I  can  separate  the  sheets  easier 
than  if  papered.  [I  saw  those  piles  of  founda- 
tion unpapered,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  doc- 
tor's statements.  We  papered  because  we 
thought  it  necessary.  We  shall  be  very  glad 
to  believe  it  is  not.    How  is  it,  readers?— Ed.] 


that  wintering  symposium;  mammoth  solar 
wax-extractoks  in  olden  times; 

THK   kitchen   stove. 

You  need  not  fear,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  the  wild  and 
frantic  admiration,  and 
the  storms  of  applause 
with  which  these  Skylark 
papers  have  been  received, 
will  either  abate  or  be  dis- 
appoinied.  It  is  true.  I 
have  not  been  able  (in  my 
own  small  plant)  to  manufacture  a  sufficient 
supply  of  undeveloped  intellect  for  my  own  use. 
Besides,  my  baler  is  broken  and  there  is  no 
mechanic  in  this  country  place  who  under- 
stands how  to  repair  it.  But  I  have  made  a 
contract  with  the  best  and  strongest  company 
in  the  United  States  for  a  full  supply— a  car- 
load a  week — pending  the  erection  of  a  large 
factory  which  I  have  designed.  These  papers 
shall  always  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  and  sina  qua 
non  of  mulium  in  parvo.  If  any  man  can  beat 
that,  I  should  like  to  see  him  hitch  up  his  team 
and  drive  out.  Don't  be  afraid,  Mr.  Editor.  I 
am  equal  to  the  occasion. 

I  have  read  in  Gleanings  the  whole  eight 
articles  for  wintering  bees.  From  all  I  can 
gather  from  the  eight  writers,  and  their  de- 
scriptions of  their  methods,  I  can't  see  that 
they  differ  very  widely  from  one  I  built  for  my 
bees  in  the  East,  twenty  years  ago.  Putting 
all  their  plans  together,  and  making  one  build- 
ing out  of  them,  would  be  a  downright  and 
palpable  infringement  on  my  patent.  But  as 
that  ran  out  about  three  years  ago,  I  suppose  I 
have  no  recourse. 
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The  author  of  "Canadian  r?i>edom."  in  the 
Amerwan  Bee  Journal,  p.  793.  gots  mail  be- 
cause North  Aniorica  is  not  in  Canada,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  constitution  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Hee-keopers'  Union.     Listen  to  him: 

Rut  what  most  concerns  Canadian  beedom  is  the 
entire  absence  of  all  recognition  of  Canada,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  part  of  North  America,  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  only  on  a  parallel  wiili  Mexico.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  old  association  di^tinftly  said: 
"This  organization  shall  be  known  ai  'The  North 
American  Bee-keepers'  Association,'  and  shall  in- 
clude in  its  territory  all  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada."  All  this  has  been  struck  out.  There 
were  three  Canadians  on  the  committee  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  objected  to  their  country  being- 
dropped  in  silence.  They  will  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
phiin  Hnd  defend  themselves  at  the  annual  meeting- 
of  tlie  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association,  in  January. 

No:  ho  kicks  because  Canada  Is  not  in  North 
America.    Just  listen  to — 

ARTICLE  I.— Name. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  "  North 
American  Bee-keepers'  Union,"  and  shall  hold 
meeting's  annually  at  such  time  and  place  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  due  notice 
being  mailed  to  all  members  at  least  60  days  previ- 
ously, and  published  in  the  bee-periodicals  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

And  I  kick  because  the  United  States  Is  not 
in  North  America,  and  because  of  the  entire 
absence  of  all  recognition  of  the  United  States, 
only  so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  North  America. 
We  both  kick,  on  the  same  ground,  individually, 
collectively,  and  all  together.  We  stand  erect 
on  our  hind  feet,  with  our  bristles  up,  and  de- 
mand justice. 

I  am  glad  that  the  three  members  of  that 
committee  will  have  to  answer  for  their  crime 
to  the  Ontario  convention.  But  the  four  Amer- 
ican members  will  have  a  tough  time  answer- 
ing to  me  for  permitting  "their  country  to  be 
dropped  in  silence."  Friend  Beedom,  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  treated  exactly 
alike. 

I  see  that  Prof.  Wiley  has  given  to  the  world 
another  "scientific  pleasantry."  He  was  the 
author  of  what  the  American  Bee  Journal,  in 
the  days  of  Thos.  G.  Newman,  stigmatized, 
very  justly,  as  the  "  Wiley  lie."  After  letting 
it  run  for  years  through  the  papers  of  Europe 
and  America  he  explained  it  by  saying  it  was 
a  "scientific  pleasantry."  Now  he  says  that 
"  honey  is  cheap  because  much  of  it  that  is  sold 
is  nothing  but  molasses."  "Great  men  are  not 
always  wise."  Is  comb  honey  nothing  but 
molasses?  It  is  also  as  low,  in  proportion,  as 
extracted. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Hachenberg.  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  after  having  covered  his  kitchen  floor 
with  a  carpet  of  boiling  wax,  and  nearly  burned 
down  his  house,  was  driven  out  by  the  women, 
and  compelled  to  resort  to  invention.  Served 
him  right.  Any  person  who  resorts  to  a  kitchen 
stove  to  render  wax  deserves  all  he  gets.  Three 
rocks  and  a  kettle,  off  a  distance  from  the 
house,  is  the  place  to  render  out  wax  in  that 
way.  He  says,  "I  tried  fire,  hot  air,  steam, 
and  the  sun  process,  but  with  little  satisfaction. 
The  extracting  was  either  too  slow  and  waste- 


ful, or  proved  damaging  to  the  wax."  Does  he 
mean  by  the  "sun  process"  that  he  tried  the 
solar  extractor"?  No.  He  mu<t  mean  some 
other  sun  process;  for  further  on  he  says: 

Some  philanthropic  bee-man  may  suggest  to  me 
to  use  the  wax-extractor.  I  know  nothing  about 
that  machine,  but  I  know  enough  about  the  adhe- 
siveness and  gummiflcation  of  beeswax,  on  a  philo- 
sophic theory,  to  believe  that  it  can  not  be  thor- 
ouurhly  and  economically  rendered  by  machinery. 
If  it  had  the  nature  of  pure  oil  or  water,  I  should 
not  have  these  pessimistic  views  about  it. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  he  is  unacquainted 
with  the  solar  extractor,  and  yet  he  knows 
enough  on  "philosophic  theory"  to  know  that 
it  won't  work,  and  that  "  the  wax  can  not  be 
rendered  out  thoroughly  and  economically." 
He  doesn't  believe  in  it,  because  he  evidently 
never  saw  one,  and  because  it  is  a  "machine." 
If  he  had  seen  some  of  the  great  solar  extractors 
that  were  here  15  or  20  years  ago— 20  to  25  feet 
long  and  (>  to  8  feet  wide — he  would  have  open- 
ed his  eyes.  They  were  built  principally  for 
extracting  honey — wax  was  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. This  was  before  the  revolving  ex- 
tractor made  its  way  to  this  coast.  They  were 
generally  built  so  the  pipe  would  run  into  the 
honey-house.  The  most  popular  shape  was  a 
half-octagon.  A  strong  rark  was  fitted  in — 
about  a  third  of  the  way  from  the  top — that 
rested  on  the  sides  of  the  extractor.  Then  this 
rack  was  covered  with  clean  sacking,  and  the 
honey  piled  in,  frames  and  all,  just  as  they 
came  from  the  hive.  Of  course,  the  whole  in- 
side of  the  extractor  was  bright  tin,  and  it  was 
covered  with  glass.  They  would  extract  from 
1000  to  1500  pounds  of  honey  per  day.  But 
when  old  comb  was  to  be  rendered  out  they  put 
water  in  the  extractor  so  as  to  keep  the  wax 
above  the  faucet,  or  gate,  and  greased  the  sides 
of  the  extractor,  above  the  water,  as  high  up  as 
they  thought  the  wax  would  come.  In  this 
way  there  was  no  "  stickiness,"  "  adhesiveness," 
nor  "  gummiflcation." 

Now,  after  the  doctor  stopped  running  he 
resorted  to  invention.  He  invented  a  can  in  a 
pot  of  water.  He  also  "  invented  "  a  piece  of 
wire  cloth  to  go  down  on  top  of  the  combs 
which  are  in  the  can,  or  ought  to  be  there. 
Also  he  "did  invent"  two  iron  rods  attached  to 
the  wire  screen,  coming  high  up  above  the  can, 
and  joined  at  top  to  hang  a  flatiron  on  for  a 
weight.  The  doctor  is  opposed  to  machinery, 
and  that  is  the  reason  he  has  kept  so  closely  to 
the  old  plan  of  a  big  kettle,  a  sack  of  combs, 
and  three  rocks  to  hold  it  down,  for  his  machine 
is  absolutely  that  and  nothing  more.  But  after 
all  his  tribulation,  his  conflagration,  and  his 
foot-race  to  get  away  from  the  women,  he 
advises  his  readers  to  break  the  wax  out  in 
chunks  and  run  it  into  cakes  on  the  kitchen 
stove!  No,  no,  doctor,  not  while  we  can  see  in 
imagination  the  pots,  pans,  skillets,  and  broom- 
sticks flying  around  your  head  as  you  fled  down 
the  garden  path. 
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EUKOPEAN  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 


DRIVING    BEES  OUT  OF  HOLLOW  TREES. 
By  CharJss  Norman. 

Quite  a  novel  way— novel  to  me  at  any  rate— 
of  driving  bees  out  of  a  hollow  tree  lias  been 
given  by  a  French  priest,  father  Metais  {Revue). 
Rewrites:  "Visiting  a  village  of  my  parish 
one  day  I  met  a  man  who  was  going  to  take 
out  of  the  hole  of  a  tree  a  swarm  which  had  en- 
tered there  the  previous  day.  He  begged  me 
to  do  the  work  for  him,  for  he  was  badly  equip- 
ped and  feared  a  little  the  stings  of  the  bees. 
I  accepted  with  the  same  zeal  that  J  always 
feel  for  any  thing  connected  with  bees.  Hav- 
ing provided  myself  with  a  mirror  I  let  the 
man  fetch  me  a  lot  of  large  ants  with  their  eggs, 
and  threw  two  handf  uls  of  them  into  the  hole  of 
the  trf'e  upon  the  bees.  Almost  at  once  the 
poor  ih^octs,  forced  by  the  ants,  rose  in  confu- 
sion and  flew  off.  I  ran  before  them  with  my 
mirror,  and  in  consequence  of  this  they  settled 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree  near  by.  Not  having  a 
smoker  I  placed  the  hive  above  the  swarm  and 
set  to  tapping  the  branch  on  which  the  bees 
were  suspended.  They  were  not  slow  in 
ascending,  and  had,  after  a  few  minutes,  enter- 
ed the  hive."  For  the  information  of  some  of 
your  readers  I  remark  that  in  Europe,  to  make 
a  swarm  cluster,  instead  of  using  the  fountain- 
pump,  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  directed  on  the 
bees  by  means  of  a  mirror. 

A  German  bee-keeper  uses  another  method  of 
getting  the  bees  out.  He  reports  to  the  Bienen- 
vater:  "A  swarm  had  settled  in  a  hollow  tree. 
The  hole  extended  both  upward  and  down- 
ward from  the  entrance.  The  bees  were  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hollow.  I  took  a  swarm- hiv- 
ing box  and  put  in  it  an  empty  comb  on  which 
I  had  placed  a  queen-cage  with  a  reserve- 
queen.  The  box  I  fastened  above  the  opening 
of  the  hollow  tree.  Then  I  poured  a  little  car- 
bolic acid  in.  I  was  astonished  at  the  effect. 
After  a  few  moments  the  bees  came  out  like  a 
natural  swarm.  After  about  ten  minutes  all 
were  out,  marched  into  the  box,  and  half  an 
hour  later  they  were  already  gathering  nectar." 

CARBOLIC  ACID  FOR  STOPPING  ROBBING. 

Concerning  carbolic  acid,  Mr.  A.  Lenk  re- 
ports to  the  Leipziger  Bienenzeitung  how  he 
stopped  robbing.  He  leaned  a  little  piece  of 
board  over  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  and  poured 
a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  on  it.  All  robbing 
was  over  at  once.  To  be  sure,  though,  he  wet 
another  small  piece  of  board  with  carbolic 
acid,  and  then  laid  it  on  the  entrance  board. 
He  says  he  always  succeeded  with  the  remedy. 


yet  the  board  must  not  be  planed,  as  a  planed 
one  does  not  take  the  acid  readily. 

THOSE    FOOTNOTES.    AND    HOW    THEY    ARE    RE- 
GARDED BY  EUROPEAN  WRITERS. 

A  month  or  two  ago  I  again  noticed  that,  re- 
ferring to  Gleanings,  somebody  pointed  at 
"  that  everlasting  footnote,  as  some  have  called 
it."  Now,  is  it  really  worth  while  to  find  fault 
with  such  a  trival  thing?  Mr.  Hutchinson,  for 
instance,  in  his  splendid  monthly,  the  Review, 
says  whatever  he  has  to  say  in  his  Editorial  De- 
partment while  you  speak  out  editorially<  in 
footnotes.  But  either  of  you— as  well  as  other 
editors  —  speak  out!  Well,  then,  is  not  the 
whole  difference  merely  an  external  one?  In 
my  opinion,  the  question  is  not  w/iere  the  speak- 
ing is  done,  but  whether  it  is  done  right.  If 
what  you  say  is  wrong,  then  let  them  go  for 
you— sharp,  if  needs  be— but  if  it  is  right,  then 
they  must  let  you  alone.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little 
satisfaction  to  you  to  understand  that  Mr. 
Baldensperger  (I  need  not  introduce  him  to  the 
readers  of  Gleanings),  in  the  Revue,  after  say- 
ing that  your  footnotes  give  a  "  veritable  va- 
leur"  (genuine  value)  to  your  journal,  contin- 
ues: "These  remarks  below  the  articles  have 
'  une^  note'gaie'  (a  lively  tone),  and  the  writer 
knows  what  to  '  hold  to,'  as  we  say  in  French, 
but,  to  speak  in  more  colloquial  English,  he 
knows  how  to  maintain  his  position,  and  to 
rectify  possible  errors  in  the  writings  of  others. 
I  state  with  pleasure  that  you  (Mr.  Bertrand) 
also  give  your  approbation,  and  this  is  in- 
dispensable, it  seems  to  me."  Mr.  Bertrand, 
in  a' footnote,  s&ys:  "I  imitate  Bro.  Root  be- 
cause I  have  been  requested  to  do  so."  When 
a'  writer  of  Mr.  Berirand's  good  taste  (those 
Frenchmen,  you  know)  follows  your  precedence 
you  can  not^be  much  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor. 

HOT  WATER— WILL  it  NOT  PRODUCE  WEAKNESS? 

biill  another  remark. CiYou  always  speak  of 
hot  water.  Now,  I  dare  not  pretend  that  the 
same  is  not  useful  in  certain  instances;  it  stim- 
ulates, no  doubt,  and  may  do  some  good  when 
taken  !once  or.  perhaps,  even  now  and  then. 
But  to  think  that  a  person,  day  after  day,  pours 
down  into  his  or  her  stomach  a  pint  of  hot 
water  four  times  a  day— is  this  not  atrocious? 
Must  it  not  finally  produce  a  weakening,  de- 
bilitating effect,  like  some  medicine  that  seem- 
ingly cures,  but  leads  to  diseases  which  show 
later  on?  Therefore  I  ask,  would  not,  as  a  rule, 
warm  water  be  very  much  more  preferable? 
In  fact,  are  you  sure  that  Dr.  Salisbury  himself 
recommends  hot  water  in  the  way  you  are  us- 
ing it?  On  page  787  he  says  in  regard  to  the 
hot  water,  "  Take  water  at  a  temperature  most 
comfortable  to  the  individual,  but  not  cold," 

This  does  not  sound  very  hot;  it  just  sounds 
warm,  not  more  nor  less  than  warm!  As  you 
have  brought  the  subject  before  your  readers, 
and,  I  trust,  do  not  want  to  injure  or  kill  them 
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(yourjlsubscribers),  you    should    certainly  ex- 
plain,  or,  rather,  let  Dr.   Salisbury  himself  ex- 
plain. 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

[I  do  not  have  very  much  faith  in  looking- 
glasses  in  diverting  or  controlling  swarms  while 
in  the  air;  but  I  am  very  certain  from  experi- 
ence that  sprays  of  water  thrown  up  among 
the  flying  bees  do  have  a  most  decided  effect  in 
driving  them  lii<e  sheep,  and  of  causing  them  to 
alight  when  they  would  not  otherwise  do  so.  I 
have  seen  a  looliing  glass  used  occasionally, 
but  could  never  discover  that  it  had  any  in- 
fluence. 

A  good  many  times  we  have  been  asked  if 
there  is  a  way  to  get  bees  out  of  hollow  trees 
without  cutting  the  trees — the  owners  of  the 
trees  in  question  objecting  to  having  them  cut 
down.  The  plau  proposea  by  the  German  bee- 
keeper, as  reported  in  the  Biencnvnter,  I  think 
would  work.  Bees  have  a  great  dislike  for  car- 
bolic acid.  If  they  were  once  driven  out  of  the 
tree  they  very  likely  would  cluster  with  a  queen 
caged  ou  the  limb. 

1  have  tried  carbolic  acid  in  the  manner 
spokes  of  in  the  Leipziger  Blenenzettung,  for 
allaying  robbing.  Sometimes  I  have  thought 
it  proved  to  be  of  assistance,  and  at  others  I 
have  thought  it  only  disconcerted  the  inmates 
of  the  hive  and  made  matters  worse. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  expressions  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  footnotes  from  emi- 
nent bee-keepers  across  the  ocean.  Whenever 
we  have  asked  for  an  opinion  from  our  own 
readers  their  invariable  request  has  been  to 
have  them  kept  going  by  all  means. 

In  regard  to  hot  water,  perhaps  a  little  ex- 
planation should  be  given.  I  take  water  just 
about  as  hot  as  the  average  person  takes  coffee 
or  tea.  Sometimes  it  is  as  hot  as  I  can  drink  it, 
but  more  oftpn  it  is  only  a  little  hotter  than 
lukewarm.  But  hot  or  cold  it  will  never  produce 
any  weakening  or  debilitating  effect.  I  know 
of  a  good  many  who  have  used  it,  and  always 
with  beneficial  results.  The  copious  drinking 
of  hot  water  four  times  a  day,  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  dinner  and  su[)per,  an  hour  before 
breakfast,  and  before  going  to  bed,  will  very 
often  effect  a  cure,  even  when  the  person  con- 
tinues on  his  ordinary  rations.  Warm  water — 
well,  perhaps  some  can  drink  it;  but  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scripture  hits  the  matter  about 
right  where  it  says,  "  Because  thou  art  neither 
hot  nor  cold,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 
—Ed. 


TAYLOK'S    FOUNDATION    TABLE    FROM    AN- 
OTHER STANDPOINT. 


THE  FIGURE.S  KEVIRWED 


By  C.  P.  Dadant. 


Friend  Ernest:— At  your  request  I  will  con- 
sider and  criticise  friend  Taylor's  experiment 
as  given  in  November  Review. 

To  my  notion,  the  only  thing  which  that  ex- 
periment clearly  shows  is  what  we  all  knew  as 
soon  as  we  had  ever  tried  foundation,  that,  in 
a  general  way,  the  heavier  the  foundation  is, 
the  more  readily  the  bees  will  work  upon  it, 
and  the  thicker  the  combs  will  be  that  are 
made  upon  it.  From  the  tone  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
writings  it  is  evident  that  he  is,  or  has  been, 
trying  his  best  to  show  his  pet  hobby,  Given 
foundation,  as  superior  to  other  makes;  but  the 


unevenness  of  his  results  on  those  experiments 
show  rather  its  inferiority. 

There  are  many  ways  of  turning  this  table, 
and  this  matter  is  very  much  like  the  reports 
of  the  life-insurance  companies,  which,  though 
always  truthfully  given,  can  always  be  made 
to  show  the  one  company  making  the  report 
ahead  of  all  others  in  half  a  dozen  points.  This 
is  a  thing  that  has  many  times  puzzled  me.  I 
once  had  an  interview  with  an  agent  of  the 
Order  of  Onited  Workmen,  and  he  soon  con- 
vinced me  that  his  company,  or  association, 
was  the  best,  so  I  took  a  policy  in  this.  A  few 
years  later  an  agent  of  the  Mutual  Life  showed 
me  that  their  company  was  ahead  of  any 
thing  else  in  the  world,  and  I  took  an  insurance 
in  that.  But  a  little  later  an  agent  of  the 
Northwestern  showed  me,  in  black  and  white, 
that  his  company  was  outdoing  the  Mutual 
Life  in  almost  every  direction,  and  I  had  to 
insure  in  that  too.  Well,  was  that  all?  No. 
The  Banker's  Life,  of  Des  Moines,  came  for- 
ward with  a  still  better  statement;  but  I  gave 
it  up.  I  could  not  stand  it,  and  had  to  draw 
the  line  somewhere.  Now,  these  companies  all 
publish  annual  reports,  and,  to  my  great  won- 
der, they  all  show  the  best  results.  The  fact 
is,  so  many  points  have  to  be  considered  that 
one  is  sure  to  excel  in  one  or  more  of  them. 
Let  me  see  if  I  can't  turn  that  Taylor  experi- 
ment to  suit  my  company: 


Wt.  of  honey 

No.  sheets 

No.  lbs.  honey 

Name. 

in  Iz  sections 

of    fdn.  in 

harvested  on 

(X  case). 

1  lb. 

each  lb.  fdj. 

Dadant. 

lllba.  11  oz. 

138 

134.65 

Given . 

13    "       8  " 

108 

113.48 

Root. 

11    "       9  " 

113 

107.91 

Given. 

10    "     11  " 

112 

99.74 

Root-Given. 

12    "       6  " 

96 

98.99 

Given. 

11    "     15  " 

104 

103  44 

Huut. 

10   "       8  " 

130 

105.00 

Given. 

9    "       2  " 

113 

85.16 

Old  Given. 

12    " 

100 

100.00 

Given. 

9    "     13  " 

95 

78.00 

There!  isn't  my  crow  the  whitest?  and  did 
you  not  suspect  it  all  along?  Mind,  these  are 
Mr.  Taylor's  figures. 

Friend  Taylor  speaks  of  the  quality  of  the 
wax.  Yes,  that  has  something  to  do  with  the 
success,  and  I  will  suggest  to  him  that  bees  are 
very  much  like  human  beings.  A  man  delights 
in  his  own  productions.  So  do  the  bees.  Give 
them  beeswax  that  smells  of  the  hive,  and  they 
will  delight  in  working  it  over.  They  will  dig 
into  it  with  pleasure,  and  work  it  earnestly  and 
thoroughly;  but  the  less  the  beeswax  smells 
like  beeswax,  the  less  they  will  like  it,  and  the 
slower  they  will  be  in  working  upon  it.  That 
is  why  wax  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  a 
long  time  is  so  little  liked  by  them.  will  ven- 
ture the  assertion,  however,  that  wax,  appar- 
ently of  different  texture,  if  made  on  the  same 
machine  at  the  same  date,  and  of  the  same 
weight,  will  be  worked  alike;  and  if  there  Is  a 
difference  it  will  be  in  favor  only  of  that  which 
was  melted  the  freshest  from  the  combs.    For 
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this  reason  I  prefer  sun-extracted  beeswax  to 
all  other  kinds. 
Hamilton,  111.,  Jan.  3. 

[Yes,  I  did  ask  C.  P.  to  review  the  figures 
from  his  standpoint,  because,  with  no  disrespect 
to  Mr.  Taylor,  such  an  array  of  figures  should 
be  looked  at  from  several  different  sides  to  get 
all  the  lessons  to  be  learned. 

It  is  said  that  figures  will  not  lie  if  you  place 
them  right;  and  I  believe  it  is  equally  true 
that  a  skillful  arranging  of  figures  can  often  be 
made  to  prove  almost  any  thing,  and  yet  that 
arrangement  not  give  an  untruthful  statement. 
I  had  a  similar  experience  with  life  insurance. 
The  first  policy  that  1  took  out  was  in  the 
Equitable:  and  the  agent  made  so  much  of  the 
point  of  its  having  the  largest  surplus  that  I 
verily  believed  it  had  the  largest  of  every  thing. 
Later  I  took  a  policy  in  the  New  York  Mutual 
Life;  and  the  special  point  of  emphasis  made 
by  their  agent  was  that  they  were  the  biggest 
company  because  they  had  the  largest  assets. 
Later  on  I  was  solicited  to  take  out  a  policy  in 
the  Northwestern;  and  I  was  informed  that  an 
elephant  was  not  nearly  as  effective  as  a  horse 
in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life;  that  a 
smaller  company  could  give  a  better  showing 
than  a  large  one;  that  the  Northwestern  could 
and  did  show  the  largest  earnincj  capacity  for 
their  policy-holders,  of  any  of  the  big  four. 
The  statements  made  by  the  three  agents  were 
literally  true;  but  by  laying  special  emphasis 
upon  some  one  feature,  each  agent  would  con- 
vey the  impression  that  his  company  outranked 
and  outnva.led  the  others  in  every  thing. 

You  have  made  a  good  showing  for  your 
"company;"  but  when  we  come  to  simmer  it 
right  down,  it  really  proves  that,  the  thinner 
and  lighter  the  foundation,  the  more  pounds  of 
honey  can  be  stored  upon  it  for  a  given  amount 
of  wax.  This  truth  is  almost  silf-evident  ;  but 
it  is  strikingly  illustrated  as  you  have  arranged 
the  table.— Eb.] 


DRAWN  COMBS  IN  SECTIONS. 


THEIB  advantages;    THE  TAYI-OR  COMB-LEV- 

ELER,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT;   HOW^  TO 

CONVERT   UNFINISHED  SECTIONS 

INTO  GOOD   MONEY. 

By  B.  Taylor. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Peete,  of  Branchville,  vS.  C.  in  a 
private  letter,  says: 

There  is  one  point  I  wish  you  would  explain  for 
me,  either  personally  or  in  the  journals.  I  see  the 
advantage  of  sections  already  drawn  out,  especially 
in  poor  seasons.  We  can  easily  get  such  here  in 
our  long  summers,  tlie  main  honey-flow  being  over 
by  June  10.  But  your  sections  go  on  the  hive  twice 
or  three  times;  are  extracted  once,  cleaned  by  the 
bees  once,  and  then  have'the  combs  pai-tly  melted 
in  the  leveler.  What  van  the  wood  of  the  section  lixik 
like,  after  all  that  ?  Have  you  no  propolis,  or  do  you 
have  wide  frames  which  lieep  every  thing  clean  ? 
or  have  you  a  way  of  cleaning  the  sections  ?  I  am 
afraid  mine  would  look  as  clean  as  very  old  nest- 
eggs.  Some  liglit  on  this  subject  would  greatly 
oblige  me. 

The  doctor's  way  of  asking  questions  makes 
it  look  as  if  the  drawn  combs  involved  a  for- 
midable amount  of  work.  In  this  he  is  mistak- 
en;  for  the  sections  are  not  returned  to  the 


hive  "  three  or  four  times,"  as  he  seems  to  sup- 
pose. I  will  try  to  make  the  matter  plain  by 
again  stating  just  how  I  work  to  get  the  main 
part  of  these  drawn  (or  partly  drawn)  combs. 

Before  we  began  the  use  of  drawn  combs  we 
were  compelled  to  restrict  the  room  in  the  sur- 
plus-apartment of  strong  colonies,  so  there 
would  not  be  a  large  lot  of  unfinished  sections 
at  the  end  of  the  surplus-honey  season,  for  we 
then  regarded  unfinished  sections  (as  they  truly 
were)  as  a  great  misfortune  to  the  comb-honey 
producer.  Curtailing  the  section  room  near 
the  end  of  the  basswood  season  often  resulted 
in  renewed  swarming,  which  is  at  that  time  a 
great  loss;  but  if  we  continued  to  give  unre- 
stricted room  at  that  time  there  were  sure  to 
be  thousands  of  partly  tilled  sections  of  white 
honey.  I  tried  many  ways  to  utilize  such  sec- 
tions the  next  season,  but  without  profitable 
results.  With  all  our  care,  the  honey  in  the 
uncapped  cells  would  be  more  or  less  candied, 
and,  when  returned  and  finished  the  next  sea- 
son, never  would  be  in  even  second-class  con- 
dition, and  were  prone  to  sour  and  become 
damp  and  dauby. 

In  our  locality  there  was  nearly  always  a 
good  fall  flow  of  dark  honey;  and  if  the  partly 
filled  sections  of  white  honey  would  be  complet- 
ed from  fall  flowers,  in  my  market  they  would 
be  rated  below  well-finished  sections  of  entirely 
dark  honey.  These  difficulties  led  to  the  ex- 
periments that  perfected  the  "Handy"  comb- 
leveler,  which  with  us  turned  misfortune  into 
fortune. 

Basswood  is  here  the  last  of  the  white  honey 
for  each  season,  as  a  rule.  Now,  we  pile  on 
unlimited  supers  of  sections  until  the  end  of 
the  basswood  flow,  and  not  one  colony  in  fifty 
has  the  swarming  passion  renewed,  but  they  go 
on  storing  surplus  to  the  end.  At  the  end  of 
basswood  the  colonies  thus  supplied  with  room 
will  have  far  more  honey  in  the  supers  than 
they  would  if  they  had  been  restricted  for  room; 
and  there  will  be  more  finished  honey  than  in 
colonies  with  limited  surplus-room;  and  the 
large  quantity  of  unfinished  sections  is,  if 
rightly  used,  the  best  capital  ever  owned  by  a 
comb-honey  producer,  for  I  can  extract  the  un- 
finished Sections,  and  sell  the  honey  to  my  cus- 
tomers for  13K  cents  per  pound  more  easily 
than  I  can  sell  gilt-edged  combs  for  15  cents; 
and  I  can  use  the  empty  combs  to  double  my 
crop  of  white  honey  next  season.  Mr.  Van 
Deuse'n  tried  to  convince  me  that  bees  would 
finish  foundation  in  less  time  than  finished 
combs;  but  after  four  years  of  practical  results 
I  know  he  is  incorrect;  for  in  supers  with  one 
half  finished  combs,  and  these  in  the  outside  of 
the  supers,  and  the  center  filled  with  sections 
in  which  full  sheets  of  Van  Deusen  and  other 
makes  of  first-class  foundation  were  used  every 
season,  the  drawn  combs  were  all  ftUed  and 
sealed,    while    the    foundation  in    the    center 
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(where  the  bees  usually  finish  first)  was  left 
untouched. 

Now  I  will  try  to  answer  pointedly  Mr.  Peete's 
questions.  You  see,  doctor,  the  sections  which 
I  use  for  extracting  and  using  again  were  got 
from  the  supers  I  must  necessarily  use  in  sav- 
ing the  honey  crop,  and  not  only  without  extra 
work  or  loss,  but  with  an  actual  saving  in  both, 
for  we  avoided  the  swarming  trouble,  and  did 
not  curtail,  but  increased,  the  general  surplus 
crop,  and  even  the  crop  of  Jiuished  comb  honey, 
so  there  was  no  waste  of  work  here.  After  the 
honey  is  extracted  from  the  sections  they  are 
returned  to  the  T  supers,  and  on  a  warm  after- 
noon are  all  set  out  at  once  in  the  open  air;  and 
by  dark  every  section  will  be  cleaned  of  every 
particle  of  honey  by  the  bees,  ready  for  the 
comb-leveler.  Two  hours'  work  will  accom- 
plish all  the  work  of  having  thousands  of 
combs  cleaned;  but  the  leveler  must  be  used 
on  every  comb.  Surely  that  will  be  a  big  task. 
No:  it  is  but  little  more  work  than  tu  properly 
fill  sections  with  full  sheets  of  foundation,  es- 
pecially where  two  pieces  of  foundation  are 
used  in  each  section;  and  the  comb-honey  pro- 
ducer who  does  not  use  two  pieces  has  not  yet 
learned  his  trade;  so  there  is  but  little  if  any 
extra  work  or  loss  in  leveling  or  using  the 
drawn  combs  again. 

But  '■  what  does  the  wood  in  the  sections  look 
like  after  all  this?"  When  we  first  began 
using  the  drawn  combs  we  scraped  them  before 
returning  them  to  the  super;  but  now  we  never 
scrape  such  sections  until  they  are  tilled  with 
honey  again,  and  are  ready  to  go  into  shipping- 
cases.  We  scrape  the  top  and  bottoms  of  all 
our  finished  supers  of  comb  honey.  Before  the 
sections  are  removed  therefrom  they  are  all 
wedged  up  tight  in  the  supers;  and,  the  work 
being  accurately  done,  the  tops  and  bottoms 
are  nearly  as  smooth  and  level  as  a  board.  We 
set  them  on  end  on  a  table;  sit  down  in  front 
of  them,  and  with  a  scraper  made  of  a  piece  of 
old  saw  cut  to  a  proper  shape,  and  sharpened 
so  it  will  cut  like  a  smoothing-plane,  we  quick- 
ly make  the  sections  so  new-looking  and  clean 
that  we  have  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint 
from  the  most  fastidious  customer;  so  there  is 
no  bugbear  of  soiled  sections  with  us.  By  the 
way,  I  clean  all  the  supers  of  sections,  however 
made,  in  the  way  stated. 

As  to  the  doctor's  inquiry  as  to  whether  we 
have  propolis  here,  I  would  say  that,  so  far  as 
we  know,  it  is  as  plentiful  here  as  elsewhere; 
but  we  have  far  less  of  it  than  most  others.  I 
remember  that,  at  the  hotel  in  Madison,  Wis., 
we  explained  our  way  of  preventing  propolis 
and  burr-combs  to  two  distinguished  bee-men 
(A.  I.  Root  and  C.  C.  Miller),  and  they  said 
they  wished  it  was  true  elsewhere  than  at 
Forestville,  Minn.  Our  way  is  to  have  all  bee- 
spaces  kept  very  close  to  and  not  above  li  inch, 
to  prevent  burr-combs  and  to  have  every  thing 


about  the  hives  where  the  bees  have  to  travel 
made  very  smooth.  For  this  purpose  we  now 
paint  the  inside  of  our  hives,  and  have  them, 
as  well  as  the  frames,  supers,  sections,  and 
every  part  the  bees  must  walk  over,  very 
smooth.  And  now,  friends,  this  does  lessen  the 
evil  of  burr-combs  and  propolis,  not  only  at 
Forestville,  but  everywhere  that  bees  work.  A 
rough  fuzzy  board  is  about  the  same  to  a  bee  as 
a  piece  of  rough  boggy  brush  land  would  be  to 
a  laboring  man  to  travel  through;  and  the  first 
thing  the  sensible  bees  do  is  to  make  the  ways 
they  must  constantly  travel  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible. This  they  do  by  gnawing,  and  varnish- 
ing with  propolis;  and  I  am  now  certain  that 
all  frames  should  be  very  smooth,  and  may  be 
dipped  into  proper  paint  with  profit;  and  if 
only  one  side  of  the  hives  is  painted,  the  inside 
should  be  preferred,  as  it  keeps  the  wood  from 
being  soaked  with  water  in  winter,  and  injur- 
ing the  colony's  health  and  causing  the  wood 
to  warp  and  check.  Warped  covers  have  never 
troubled  me;  but  they  are  carefully  made,  and 
both  sides  well  painted. 

I  have  never  used  wide  frames  in  connection 
with  drawn  combs;  but  I  have  invented  a  new 
super  composed  of  peculiar  wide  frames  in  con- 
nection with  my  slotted  and  cleated  separators, 
without  any  section  case,  that  is  not  only  cheap 
and  handy,  but  keeps  all  sides  of  the  sections 
entirely  clean;  and  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
shall  know  all  about  it  soon. 

In  closing  I  will  admonish  those  keeping  sec- 
tions over  for  future  use  to  pile  up  the  supers 
and  cover  from  the  light. 

I  hope  I  have  made  the  method  of  profitably 
using  drawn  combs  plain. 

Forestville,  Minn. 

[Tliis  is  indeed  an  important  question,  and  I 
believe  our  friend  Taylor  has  hit  upon  the 
proper  solution  of  that  problem  of  unfinished 
sections.  At  the  convention  in  Chicago  one  or 
two  reported  very  favorably  regarding  the 
Taylur  method  of  leveling  down  the  combs; 
and  I  was  satisfied  that  the  comb-levelir  was  a 
good  thihg.  and  a  very  important  adjunct  to 
the  apiary.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  our 
readers  who  have  te>!ted  the  Taylor  comb-lev- 
eler; and  even  if  it  does  give  our  old  friend  a 
little  free  advertising.it  is  all  right.  A  good 
thing  should  occasionally  be  pushed  along,  and 
perhaps  this  is  one  of  them.— Ed.] 


LONGEVITY  OF  BEES. 

JVHY  DO  THEY  LIVE  LONGER  SOME  SEASONS 
THAN  OTHERS?  DKAD  BROOD;  BEES  DYING 
BY  THE  thousand;  IS  IT  A  NEW  DISEASE? 
AND   IF   SO,   WHAT   IS   THE   CAUSE? 


By  C.  Davenport. 

The  season  of  1895  has  in  this  locality  been  a 
peculiar  one  in  many  respects.  The  loss  of 
bees  around  here  during  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1894-'9.5  was  fully  a  half.  I  lost  more  than 
half  of  mine,  so  last  summer  I  ran  only  one 
yard,  and  this  is  all  I  intend  to  run  in  the  future. 
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for  I  have  bought  a  piece  of  land  and  intend 
to  follow  farming  in  connection  with  bee-keep- 
ing. Kut  as  I  shall  have  a  very  favorable  lo- 
cation for  bees  I  expect  to  keep  profitably  about 
l.TO  colonies  in  this  yiird. 

Now,  perhaps  it  may  interest  some  for  me  to 
give  my  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  large  loss 
of  bees  here  last  winter  and  spring,  and  to 
describe  some  of  the  things  in  regard  to  bees 
that  took  place  the  past  summer. 

Although  it  was  very  dry  here  in  1894  we  had 
a  fair  fall  flow  which  lasted  very  late,  and  col- 
onies went  into  winter  quarters  very  strong  in 
bees,  especially  young  bees.  But  I  believe 
there  are  other  things  of  more  importance  for 
the  successful  wintering  of  bees  than  to  have 
plenty  of  young  ones  in  the  fall.  One  summer 
I  had  a  strong  second  swarm  issue  from  a  large 
box  hive.  T  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  it 
was  just  before  basswood  blossomed.  The 
queen  of  this  swarm  was  lost  on  her  mating- 
trip,  or  in  some  other  way,  for  I  am  certain 
that  they  did  not  have  a  laying  queen  at  any 
time  during  the  summer.  I  thought  I  would 
let  them  do  without  one,  to  see  what  they 
would  do.  They  were  hived  on  combs  that 
contained  considerable  honey,  so  they  did  not 
havei:.u.l:  room  to  store  below;  but  they  filled 
up  what  room  there  was,  and  then,  instead  of 
working  much  in  the  sections,  they  took  the 
world  easy. 

In  the  fall  I  thought  I  would  unite  what  few 
of  them  were  left,  with  some  oiher  colony;  but 
on  coming  to  examine  them  I  was  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  bees  there  was  left.  There 
seemed  to  be  nearly  as  many  as  when  I  hived 
them;  so  in  order  to  experiment  further  they 
were  put  in  the  cellar,  where  the  rest  were. 
They  came  out  in  good  shape  in  the  spring.  A 
queen  was  given  to  them:  and  although  they 
dwindled  away  very  fast,  they  pulled  through 
all  right. 

Now,  in  this  case  the  workers  lived  at  least 
10  or  11  months,  not  only  a  few,  but  thousands 
of  them.  But  they  would  not  do  so  every  year. 
If  the  same  thing  had  been  tried  the  past  sum- 
mer I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  a 
live  bee  left  after  they  had  been  in  the  cellar  a 
month. 

I  believe  bees  live  longer  some  years  than 
they  do  others.  In  the  fall  of  1894  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  honey-dew  gathered  in  this  locali- 
ty. This,  or  something  else,  caused  the  bees 
to  have  diarrhea  after  they  had  been  confined 
for  some  time.  I  think  it  was  the  honey-dew 
that  caused  it,  for  colonies  that  had  sugar  stores 
did  not  have  it.  Still,  I  have  wintered  bees  on 
honey-dew  in  first-class  shape;  in  fact,  last 
winter  some  colonies  wintered  in  good  con- 
dition on  it.  Again,  some  that  died  with 
honey-dew  stores  did  not  get  the  diarrhea. 
They  seemed  to  fall  right  down  from  the  combs, 
and  die  without  a  struggle.    What  caused   this 


difl'erence  in  some  cases,  where  the  stores  were 
the  same,  gathered  from  the  same  yard,  and 
the  colonies  side  by  side  in  the  same  cellar,  is 
more  than  I  know.  But  these  cases  were  ex- 
ceptions; for  most  colonies  that  were  on  stores 
that'they  gathered  got  the  diarrhea,  and  were 
in  poor  condition  when  put  out  in  the  spring. 
Mine  were  put  out  the  latter  part  of  March, 
and  for  a  week  or  two  every  thing  was  very 
favorable.  But  suddenly  the  field -bees  com- 
menced to  die  by  the  thousand.  Strong  colo- 
nies were,  in  a  few  few  days,  reduced  to  a  small 
nucleus;  many  colonies  peiished  outright,  and 
this  when  the  weather  was  warm  and  mild. 
The  bees  were  at  the  time  working  on  a  species 
of  willow  from  which  they  were  getting  large 
quantities  of  honey  or  honey-dew.  I  felt  sure 
that  this  was  poisonous,  and  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  so  many  colonies  dying  around  here 
last  spring.  On  examining  these  willow  blos- 
soms with  a  strong  glass  they  were  found  to  be 
alive  with  a  small  species  of  louse.  Some 
around  here  thought  that  the  reason  the  field- 
bees  died  off  so  suddenly  was  because  they  had 
poor  winter  stores,  and  that  they  were,  there- 
fore, in  a  feeble  condition  when  put  out  in  the 
spring,  and  able  to  stand  but  a  few  days  of 
hard  work.  do  not  think  this  was  the  reason, 
because  I  had  some  colonies  thai  had  pure  bass- 
wood  honey,  and  some  that  had  sugar  for  win- 
ter stores,  and  these  colonies  suffered  as  badly 
as  the  rest. 

About  the  time  these  willow  blossoms  were 
gone  there  commenced  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  dead  brood.  It  seemed  to  die  in  all  stages, 
and  this  dead  brood  continued  all  summer.  It 
was  not  foul  brood,  although  it  resembled  it 
somewhat.  Every  colony  I  had  was  aflfected 
with  it,  some  more  so  than  others.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  was,  or  what  caused  it.  I  thought 
at  first  it  was  caused  by  poisonous  honey;  but 
that  could  not  have  been  the  case,  for  this  dead 
brood  continued  as  long  as  there  was  any  brood 
reared. 

Last  fall  I  put  some  colonies  Into  clean  hives 
on  frames  filled  with  foundation.  Others  were 
put  into  new  hives  on  new  empty  frames. 
Others  I  treated  the  same  as  one  would  for 
foul  brood,  giving  frames  with  starters  first, 
then  changing  again.  But  in  all  cases,  as  soon 
as  new  brood  was  started  it  commenced  to  die 
as  badly  as  before.  Some  queens  that  I  got 
from  a  distance  were  introduced  to  some  of  the 
worst-affected  colonies.  In  some  cases  this 
changing  of  queens  seemed  to  help;  in  others, 
it  did  not. 

Just  before  white-clover  bloom  the  workers 
took  another  spell  of  dying.  They  would  come 
out  of  the  hives  mornings  soon  after  sunrise, 
crawl  around  awhile,  then  die.  Their  intes- 
tines seemed  to  be  full  of  thin  transparent 
liquid  of  a  very  sharp  and  acid  character. 
While  this  lasted  only  a  tew  days,  some  colo- 
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nies  were  considerably  weakened.  Late  last 
fall  somn  colonies  were  affected  with  the  same 
thing  again.  From  some  hives  ihere  would 
come  out  liumlieds,  and  oie  during  the  oay. 
Some  of  them  were  so  reduced  that,  in  some 
cases,  I  united  four  or  live  together  before  put- 
ting them  into  the  cellar.  My  opinion  is,  that 
these  peculiar  conditions  were  causeu  by  the 
character  or  kind  of  stores  gathered.  But  I 
can  not  understand  why  some  colonies  should 
be  affected  worse  than  others. 
Southern,  Minn.,  Jan.  2. 

[At  the  Illinois  State  Convention  In  Chicago, 
two  or  three  reported  this  same  dead  brooJ,and 
bees  dying,  as  you  speak  of.  From  the  de- 
scription given,  as  in  your  case,  it  was  plainly 
not  foul  brood;  but  what  it  was,  no  one  seem- 
ed to  know.  There  have  been  repeated  letters 
on  the  same  thing,  and  we  had  ii  one  season  in 
our  own  yard  and  part  of  another.  We  did 
nothing  for  it.  and  it  finally  disappeared  of  it- 
sell.  We  shall  have  to  conclude  that  this  dead 
brood  is  probably  a  disease,  with  characteris- 
tics very  similar  to  those  of  foul  brood,  but  dif- 
fering in  that  it  has  no  effect  on  bees.  And 
now  the  questions  that  I  should  like  to  see 
solved  are  these:  (i.)  Is  it  a  case  of  poisoning, 
or  (2)' is  it  a  real  disease  caused  by  bacillus, 
similar  to  that  of  foul  brood  ?  3.  If  so,  can  it  be 
cured.  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  Mr. 
Davenport  seems  to  feel  that  it  is  not  a  case  of 
poisoning.  In  answer  to  the  third  question — if 
he  is  correct,  treating  the  dead  brood  the  same 
as  foul  brood  does  not  have  any  influence  so  far 
as  the  cure  is  concerned.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
German  bee-keepers,  especially  scientists  across 
the  water,  can  give  their  American  cousins  a 
little  more  light.  While  we  may  be,  and  prob- 
ably are,  ahead  of  them  in  practical  apiculture, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  favorable  conditions  on 
this  side,  they  are  certainly  ahead  of  us  in  sci- 
entific research. — Ed. J 


EUCALYPTUS   HONEY. 


HONEY  FKOM  AUSTKAJ.IA  ;    MAILIMG-PACK  AGKS. 


By  Dr.  C  C.  Miller. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Ward,  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
has  sent  me  six  samples  of  Australian  honey,  all 
of  it  eucalyptus.  I  had  no  idea  that,  under  that 
one  name,  there  could  be  such  a  variety.  The 
samples  are  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  I'll 
try  to  tell  you  what  they  look  like. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  I  wish  you  could 
all  see  in  what  nice  shape  the  samples  came. 
They  are  in  six  bottles,  each  six  inches  long 
and  %  in  diameter,  corked  tight,  and  covered 
with  sealing-wax.  In  these  long  slender  bot- 
tles they  present  a  very  fine  appearance,  as 
evidenced  by  the  exclamations  of  delight  of  the 
women  on  seeing  them.  If  I  wanted  to  sell 
honey  by  sample  I  should  copy  closely  after 
Mr.  Ward's  example.  And  the  packing  could 
hardly  be  improved  upon.  A  piece  of  IKj  inch 
plank  has  1-inch  holes  bored  into  it  to  receive 
the  bottles,  each  bottle  being  wrapped  in  paper 
so  as  to  make  a  close  fit,  then  a  thin  board 
cover  screwed  on. 


Describing  them,  Mr.  Ward  says:  "  A  is  iron- 
bark  and  gum;  ]i,  C,  D,  and  E,  varieties  of  box; 
F,  assorted  gums.  A  and  B  are  from  my  own 
bees,  located  30  miles  from  the  sea.  F  is  from 
the  coast  close  to  the  sea.  C,  D,  and  E  are 
from  the  mountains." 

A  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  nice  sample 
of  light-yellow  beeswax;  and  before  opening  it 
I  had  to  look  at  the  accompanying  letter  to 
assure  myself  it  was  not  so.  It  is  candied  solid, 
and  I'm  describing  them  just  as  I  received 
them,  for  I  haven't  melted  them.  The  flavor  is 
peculiar,  and  I  do  not  altogether  like  it.  "A 
little  rank,"  one  of  the  tasters  called  it.  I  have 
been  told  that,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  flavor,  one  likes  it;  but  of  course  I  can't 
speak  frnm  experience. 
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B  is  also  granulated  with  a  fine  grain,  beau- 
tiful in  appearance,  very  light-colored,  looking 
a  good  deal  like  linden,  slightly  more  of  the 
cream  color  in  tint.  It  has  the  peculiar  flavor 
in  a  less  marked  degree  than  A;  and,  after 
tasting  it  and  appearing  to  study  over  it  for  a 
minute,  Mrs.  Miller  said  very  decidedly,  "  I  like 
it.    It  has  a  kind  of  candy  taste." 

C  is  very  light  in  color,  evenly  granulated, 
but  not  yet  solid.  Mrs.  Miller  likes  it.  Emma 
likes  it  better  than  B.  and  I  think  I  like  it  less. 
I  suspect  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  tell  just 
what  one  does  think  of  these  samples  as  com- 
pared with  each  other,  especially  when  not 
many  minutes  intervene  in  the  tasting. 

D  is  partially  granulated,  and  is  the  darkest 
sample  in  the  lot— at  least  the  dullest,  for  it 
inclines  the  least  bit  toward  perhaps  brown  as 
compared  with  the  bright  color  of  A.  The 
flavor  approaches  that  of  A,  but  Emma  thinks 
there's  a  shade  of  maple-sugar  flavor  mixed 
with  it. 
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E  is  not  granulated  in  the  least;  of  heavy 
body,  clear  as  water,  and  almost  as  colorless — 
just  a  tinge  of  amber  in  it.  It  would  be  a  very 
hard  matter  to  find  a  sample  of  honey  present- 
ing a  finer  appearance.  Emma  says,  "I  rather 
like  it."  Mrs.  Miller  leaves  out  the  "rather." 
I  think  I  like  it  belter  than  any  of  the  preced- 
ing. Whether  its  being  free  from  granulation 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  preference  I  can 
not  say. 

F  is  in  appearance  the  same  as  E,  with  just  a 
little  deeper  tinge  of  amber.  The  flavor  is  also 
a  little  stronger,  and  Mrs.  Miller  still  prefers  E; 
but  I'm  not  sure  but  I  like  F  the  best  of  the  lot. 
It's  not  merely  a  milder  flavor  than  that  of  A, 
but  the  flavor  is  different. 

I  intended  to  melt  the  four  granulated  sam- 
ples; but  on  further  thought  I'll  send  the  whole 
lot  just  as  they  are  to  Medina.  You  Medina 
people  have  more  experience  in  sampling,  and 
your  judgment  may  not  at  all  agree  with  mine. 

If  these  samples  were  submitted  to  the  palate 
of  the  general  public.  I  suspect  there  would  be 
great  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  would  like 
all  of  them,  some  none;  some  would  like  part 
and  dislike  part;  and  between  these  three  there 
would  be  all  the  varying  shades  of  opinion. 
The  liking,  too,  might  increase  on  acquaintance. 

Marengo,  111. 

[The  cut  which  we  have  made  will  show  very 
nicely  the  style  of  package  in  which  this  honey 
came  so  long  a  distance  and  in  such  perfect 
order.  The  bottles  appear  to  be  none  other 
than  the  long  medicine-vials. used  by  physicians 
in  their  hand-grips. 

There  is  a  plenty  in  each  sample  to  taste  and 
to  inspect  as  to  body  and  coloi'.  Many  of  the 
mailing-vials  sent  us  are  too  small  to  get  a  real 
good  taste.  Sometimes  I  find  I  want  a  "  good 
big  taste"  in  order  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the 
hoiioy. 

Now,  please  don't  ask  us  to  supply  these.  Of 
course,  if  there  should  be  a  substantial  demand 
for  them  we  would  furnish  them.— Ed.] 


HONEY-SELLING   THROUGH    COMMISSION 
HOUSES. 


PUKE    BOTTLED    HONEY  IN    CHICAGO;    A   REPLY 
TO  S.  T.   FISH  &  CO.'S  LETTER. 


By  Geo.   W.  York. 


Dear  Mr.  Root: — I  was  greatly  inteicjted  in 
the  article  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Fish,  of  Chicago,  pub- 
lished on  page  16  of  Gleanings  for  Jan.  1.  I 
was  interested  for  at  least  two  reasons;  viz.,  1. 
On  account  of  the  boastful  tone  of  the  article; 
and,  2.  For  the  several  instances  of  misleading 
statements. 

Mr.  Fish  says  he  bought  two  carloads  of  Utah 
honey,  Oct.  26,  paying  cash  therefor,  about 
$5000,  and  that  "  no  other  firm  in  this  city  dared 
risk  a  venture  of  this  kind,"  etc.  The /acts  are 
these:  The  two  cars  contained  48,000  pounds  of 
comb  honey;  but  nearly  5000  pounds  of  it  went 
to  another  commission  house,  which,  at  10  cents 


per  pound,  was  about  S500  less  than  the  amount 
he  says  he  paid  for  the  two  cars  of  honey. 

Again,  I  know  that  one  other  firm  offered 
$5100  cash  for  the  two  cars;  and  that  there  was 
at  least  another  firm  on  the  same  street  abun- 
dantly able  to  buy  and  handle  that  honey. 
While  Mr.  Fish  may  be  a  big  "fish"  in  a  big 
river,  still  there  are  others  just  as  big  in  the 
same  old  stream. 

Mr.  Fish  also  refers  to  their  now  putting  up 
extracted  honey  in  glass  bottles  for  the  grocery 
trade,  and  that  he  "can  now  say  it  is  possible 
for  the  con.s»mer  to  procure  pure  honey  in  small 
packages."  He  says,  "This  is  something  we 
could  not  say  a  yfear  ago."  Did  I  not  know 
better,  I  might  possibly  believe  such  assertion. 
Two  years  ago  this  winter  I  began  to  bottle 
pure  honey,  and  sold  it  through  the  groceries. 
Also,  Mr.  B.  Walker— the  tall  Michigan  honey- 
man— has,  for  several  winters,  put  up  pure 
honey  in  tin  pails  and  glass  bottles  for  the  retail 
trade;  and  Mr.  F.  Grabbe  has  done  the  same 
thing  for  a  good  deal  over  a  year  past.  The 
latter  gentleman  supplies  about  200  of  the  best 
groceries  with  pure  extracted  and  comb  honey. 

In  view  of  the  facts  as  I  have  given  them,  it 
shows  that  in  one  case,  at  least,  too  much  per- 
sonal horn-blowing  is  apt  to  be  somewhat 
"  fishy." 

All  the  really  large  and  reliable  honey-dealers 
that  I  know  in  Chicago  can  be  counted  on  sev- 
eral less  than  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

THOSE  ATCHLEY  LESSONS  IN   BEE-KEEPING. 

I  have  been  somewhat  amused  at  the  spar- 
ring that  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  bee- 
papers— and  notably  in  Gleanings— with  ref- 
erence to  the  "  Lessons  in  Profitable  Bee-keep- 
ing" that  were  reprinted  in  the  Southland 
Queen,  and  indiiectly  credited  to  the  Ameridan 
Bee  Journal,  only  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
Southland  Queen,  when  they  began.  Having 
paid  for  those  "  Lessons"  when  they  first  ap- 
peared in  the  American  Bee  Jojirnal,  over  the 
name  of  "Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,"  beginning 
with  May,  1894,  of  course  they  belonged  to  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  I  electrotyped  them 
as  fast  as  they  were  printed,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  in  book  form  afterward,  "  Mrs.  Atch- 
ley "  paying  for  the  electrotype  plates. 

Upon  deciding  to  change  the  conductor  of 
the  "  Southern  Department"  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  I  shipped  the  plates  to  "Mrs. 
Atchley,"  and  they  were  used  in  the  Southland 
Queen.  The  correct  way  was  to  have  credited 
them  to  the  American  Bee  Journal  immediate- 
ly at  the  beginning  or  at  the  ending  of  the  Les- 
sons in  each  number  when  reprinting  them. 
But  the  error  can  easily  be  overlooked,  as  many 
people  are  unfamiliar  with  the  publishing 
business,  and  will  have  to  profit  by  actual  ex- 
perience. 

Of  course,  any  one  who  so  desires  can  print 
those  Lessons,  as  they  were  not  copyrighted 
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when  first  published;  but  very  likely  no  one 
will  caYe  to  use  them,  as  they  cover  mainly 
such  matter  as  can  be  found  in  almost  any  of 
the  books  treating  on  the  subject  of  bee  keep- 
ing. At  any  rate,  my  permission  is  hereby 
given  to  any  one  desiring  to  reprint  them,  if, 
when  doing  so,  proper  credit  is  given  the  jour- 
nal in  which  they  originally  appeared. 

Chicago,  111. 

[S.  T.  Fish  v'C-  Co.  probably  did  not  intend  to 
misrepresent;  but  having  looked  over  the  mat- 
ter somewhat  while  I  was  in  Chicago  I  am  sure 
Mr.  York  is  right,  at  least  in  what  he  says  re- 
garding pure  bottled  honey  having  been  sold  by 
others  than  S.  T.  Fish  &  Co.  The  correction 
should  be  made,  for,  as  Fish  &  Co.'s  article 
stood,  it  was  an  injustice  to  Byron  Walker  and 
Dthers  who,  we  know,  have  handled  pure  honey 
only. 

If  the  Southland  Queen  had  credited  the 
Lessons  to  the  American  Bee  Journal  in  each 
issue  of  their  own  paper,  there  would  not  have 
•been  this  misunderstanding  When  I  spoke 
favorably  of  the  Lessons  I  referred  to  an  issue 
containing  them  next  following  that  issue  in 
which  credit  was  given.  As  Mr.  York  says,  it 
is  not  enough  to  give  credit  in  one  paper. — Ed.] 


A  MONUMENT  TO  FATHER  LANGSTROTH. 


A    FUND   TO   BE   RAISED  BY  BEE-KEEPERS;    VOL- 
UNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS   ASKED  FOR. 


By  J.  S.  Hartzell. 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  by  different 
authors,  and  published  in  your  esteemed  jour- 
nal. It  appears  more  familiar  to  me,  and  I 
presume  to  the  apicultural  world,  to  call  him 
"father  Langstroth,"  as  we  recognize  in  his  in- 
ventions a  new  era  in  the  keeping  of  bees;  and 
those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  that  pursuit, 
and  endeavoring  to  keep  apace  wiih  improve- 
ments, recognize  in  him  not  only  a  standard 
author,  but  authority  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  keeping  bees  for  profit.  We  also  recognize  in 
him  the  inventor  of  what  is  now  termed  the 
^'Standard  "  frame  and  hive— he  who  brought 
from  chaos,  as  it  were,  to  light,  or  enlightened 
the  world  upon  the  great  subject  of  keeping 
bees  for  profit.  Much  has  been  written  con- 
cerning his  worth  as  a  Christian,  citizen,  apia- 
rist, friend,  and  neighbor;  but  most  astonish- 
ing to  me  is,  of  all  those  who  have  written  con- 
cerning him,  not  one  has  ventured  to  propose 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  or  mark  his  last  rest- 
ing-place by  erecting  a  suitable  monument, 
and  one  worthy  so  noble  a  personage  as  he.  I 
desire,  therefore,  friend  Root,  that  you  or  Dr. 
Miller,  or  some  of  our  most  worthy  fraternity, 
formulate  some  system  by  which  a  taxation,  as 
itwere,  of  the  apiarists  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  others  who  desire  or  will  contribute, 
might  set  apart  a  certain  amount  for  the  erec- 
tion of  said  monument;  and  when  sufficient  has 
■been  subscribed  and  paid  in,  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  draw  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
erection  of  it. 


Many  plans  are  laid  for  the  raising  of  money 
for  various  purposes.  One  1  saw  a  short  time 
since  requested  the  person  addressed  to  send  a 
penny  for  every  year  he  was  old.  The  amount 
so  contributed  was  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
church  or  canceling  a  church  debt— I  can't  call 
to  mind  which. 

Now,  can  not  a  formula  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  father 
Langstroth's  memory,  similar  to  the  above,  or, 
say,  send  a  penny  for  each  colony  of  bees  kept. 
I  think  all  the  bee-keepers  should  be  interested 
in  this,  and  feel  it  one  of  the  grandest  if  not  the 
grandest  privilege  of  his  life  to  contribute  to- 
ward perpetuating  the  memory  of  so  noble  and 
Christian  a  man  as  father  Langstroth. 

I  don't  know  how  the  brotherhood  of  bee- 
keepers feels  toward  applying  a  mite,  as  it 
were,  to  what  I  might  consider  a  great  object 
and  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
noble  dead.  Let  us  gives  as  the  Lord  requires— 
cheerfully. 

Addison,  Pa.,  Jan.  14. 

[I  am  very  glad,  friend  Hartzell,  that  you 
have  set  the  ball  rolling.  Dr.  Miller,  with 
whom  1  talked  a  few  days  ago,  was  very  desir- 
ous that  some  scheme  should  be  formulated  (for 
the  Dandants  had  already  corresponded  with 
him)  and  put  into  action  at  once. 

1  know  that  times  have  been  hard  with  bee- 
keepers; and  1  know,  too,  that  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  money  on  every  side;  but  still  I  be- 
lieve there  are  hundreds  of  bee-keepers  who 
would  like  to  contribute  something  toward  this 
fund,  and  I  am  therefore  going  to  ask  for  vol- 
untary coniributions  of  whatever  you  may  feel 
able  to  give.  As  some  of  the  amounts  must 
necessarily  be  small,  we  will  not  publish  the 
list  of  names  unless  so  desired  by  the  donors. 
The  Dadants  have  already  given  handsomely, 
ana  our  firm  can  scarcely  afford  to  do  less.  I 
also  feel  sure  that  other  supply  manufacturers 
will  be  willing  to  give  their  proportionate 
share. 

The  funds  can  be  sent  to  us  or  to  any  of  the 
bee-journals,  but  be  sure  to  say  for  the  Lang- 
stroth monument  fund.  When  they  are  all  re- 
ceived the  amounts  will  be  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
Cowan,  to  purchase  such  a  monument  as  her 
own  judgment  and  the  generosity  of  the  bee- 
keepers will  allow. 

After  the  monument  is  secured  and  in  place, 
Gleanings  would  ask  for  a  photograph  of  it  to 
show  to  the  readers  the  burial-place  of  our  dear 
and  respected  Langstroth,  and  the  last  testi- 
monial from  his  bee-keeping  friends. — Ed.] 


THE  HIVE  MAP. 


WHY  IT  WILL   NOT  BE  A  SUCCESS   AS  A  GUIDE  TO 
THE    BEST   HIVE  TO   USE. 

By  C.  A.  Hatch. 


Do  you  realize,  Mr.  Editor,  what  a  contract 
you  have  on  your  hands  when  you  agree  to 
print  a  map  of  the  United  States  showing  the 
kind  of  hive  used  in  each  place?  The  first  step 
you  would  have  to  take  would  be  to  have  a 
complete  map  of  the  honey  flora  of  each  loca- 
tion, otherwise  there  would  be  no  difference  in 
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location,  and,  consequently,  a  hive  that  is  good 
for  one  place  would  be  a  good  one  for  the  same 
flora  in  any  location.  For  is  it  not  an  axiom 
that  the  only  difference  in  management  requir- 
ed for  different  locations  is  caused  by  different 
honey  sources '? 

But  are  you  sure  that  location  makes  as 
much  difference  in  the  hive  question  as  some  of 
us  have  been  led  to  think?  After  studying  the 
inclosed    map  in  connection   with    the    honey 


MAP  OF   WISCONSIN,   SHOWING    THE   SIZES  OF   HIVES  IN  USE 


2.5  miles  separating  any  of  the  places.  Cala- 
mine and  Platteville  should  have  about  the 
same  honey  sources,  and  yet  France  &  Son's 
apiary  is  run  on  the  large-hive  plan;  and  Mr. 
Murray,  at  Calamine,  thinks  eight  frames  are 
just  the  thing.  lam  afraid  that,  if  you  were 
to  hand  this  map  to  a  beginner,  and  tell  him  to 
select  from  it  the  best  hive  for  his  neighbor- 
hood he  would  be  as  much  in  the  fog  and  doubt 
as  the  waiter  was  who  asked  the  German  which 
he  would  have,  tea  or  coffee,  and 
he  answered,  "Yes." 

But  let  us  look  at  the  map.  The 
places  are  indicated  by  numbers, 
thinking  that  so  much  writing  on 
so  small  a  map  would  mix  it  up  too 
much.  I  am  not  positive  that  I  am 
right  as  to  ihe  kind  of  hive  used  in 
all  cases  ;  but  if  wrong,  the  one 
wronged  can  set  himself  or  herself 
right  by  so  reporting  to  you. 

There,  friend  Root,  don't  you  see 
location  has  but  little  to  do  with  the 
matter?  When  you  get  that  map 
complete  1  want  a  copy  if  it  does  not 
come  too  high. 
Ithaca,  Wis. 


flora  of  each  place  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
management  in  the  spring  has  more  to  do  with 
it  than  all  else;  and  perhaps  our  early  choice 
and  prejudice  have  almost  as  much  to  do  with 
the  kind  of  hive  used  as  any  thing.  If  a  bee- 
man  prefers  an  eight-frame  hive,  he  has,  as  a 
rule,    commenced    with    that    kind,    and    has 


[I  said  the  hive  question  was  to  be  discon- 
tinued; but  this  article  by  C.  A.  Hatch  treats 
of  the  subject  in  a  little  different  manner  than 
it  has  heretofore  been  considered.  As  friend 
Hatch  presents  the  matter  in  his  map.  it  seems 
to  me  it  knocks  the  arguments  of  both  the 
eight  and  ten  framers  into  smithereens;  but 
then,  if  we  could  see  added  on  to  the  end  of  those 
lines  in    that    table   the    average   number   of 


No.    1.  Wm.  Cox,   Viroqua;  10  frames. 

2.  McCarty,  Viola;  8 

3.  Mrs.  Pickard.Richl'nd  Ctr.;  12       "    (Gallup) 

3.  Mr.  Mofflt,  "  "        8 

4.  C.  Ludker,  Loyd;  10       " 

4.  D.  Rowe,         "  10 

5.  C.  A.  Hatch,  Ithaca;  10 

5.  Late  S.I.  Freeborn,  Ithaca;  12       "    (Gallup) 

6.  Mr.  Evans,  Wauzeka;  large  hive. 

7.  M.  M.  Rice.  Boscobel;  " 
7.  Late  B.  F.  Rice,  Boscobel;  " 

7.  Late  Ed.  Pike,  Boscobel; 

8.  E.  France &Soa,  Platteville; 


Honey  flora,  clover,  basswood,  and  fall  flowers. 


9.  Mr.  Murray,  Calamine; 

10.  Harry  Lathrop,  Brownt'n; 

11.  Mr.  Hoffman,  Monroe; 
13.  P.  Minnick,  Baraboo; 

13.  The  Grimms,  Jefferson; 

14.  F.  L.  Snyder,  Orion  ; 

15.  D.  D  Daniher,  Madison; 
15.  Dr.  Vance,  Madison; 

15.  Spaninburg-h,  Madison; 

16.  O.  C.  Blanchard,  Ironton; 

17.  C.  Randall,  Buckey; 

18.  P.  Wilcox,  Mauston; 


8  frames. 

8 

8 
10 

8 
10 

8 

8 
larg-e  hive. 

8  frames. 

8 


clover,  bassw'd,  horsemint,  fall  fl'rs. 


clover,  basswood,  and  fall  flowers. 


and  horsemint. 
and  asters. 


and  fall  flowers. 


adapted  his  management  to  that;  and  if  he  is 
a  success  he  thinks  his  hive  is  right,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  ten-framer. 

Viola,  Richland  Center,  and  Loyd  have  the 
same  honey  flora;  viz.,  clover,  basswood,  and 
fall  flowers;  yet  at  Viola  we  find  Mr.  McCarty, 
an  eight-framer;  and  at  L.  and  Richland  Cen- 
ter, those  who  use  a  larger  hive.  Climate  can 
not  make  the  difference,  for  there  is  not  over 


pounds  per  colony  for  the  last  ten  years,  per- 
haps we  could  better  decide  which  gives  the 
better  results.  For  the  present,  at  least,  we 
shall  have  to  conclude  that  they  all  get  honey, 
and  they  all  get  good  results.  Why  ?  Because 
each  size  or  form  of  hive  can  be  made  to  fit  the 
locality  and  the  man. 

As  to  a  general  map  for  the  whole  country,  if 
all  took  hold  of  it  we  should  have  the  map;  but 
so  far  only  two  have  ventured  their  assistance. 
-Ed.1 
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GATHERING   THE   WHEAT   FROM   THE   CHAFF. 

Question. — In  reading  the  bee-papers  I  find 
much  that  appears  to  me  as  chaff,  while  there 
is  some  real  wheat  in  nearly  every  number  of 
any  of  them.  Now,  how  can  I  separate  this 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  have  it  so  I  can  at 
any  time  turn  to  and  find  the  wheat,  without 
reading  the  chaff  all  over? 

Answer. — This  is  a  question  which  once 
bothered  me  a  good  deal,  and  one  on  which  1 
have  written  in  the  past;  but  as  it  is  a  question 
of  importance,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat 
somewhat,  especially  that  those  just  starting 
may  be  able  to  use  our  bee-literature  to  the 
best  advantage.  We  find  that  our  successful 
men  are  those  who  read  the  most  closely  along 
their  line  of  business,  and  put  what  they  read 
into  practice.  Now,  in  order  that  we  may 
profit  by  what  we  read  we  must  remember  it  at 
the  time  we  wish  to  put  it  in  practice;  and  as 
much  which  is  valuable  in  our  bee-papers  is 
published  out  of  season,  it  is  hard  to  remember 
it  till  the  time  of  practice,  unless  we  have  some 
means  to  help  us  remember  it  at  the  right 
time. 

While  studying  along  these  lines,  a  few  years 
ago,  I  purchased  a  smallish  leather-bound  book 
containing  blank  leaves  to  the  number  of  sixty; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  have  only  twenty-four. 
This  book  I  arranged  similar  to  an  assessor's, 
which  has  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  A 
to  Z  on  the  outside  margin  of  the  leaves.  Cut 
the  leaves  just  as  you  would  to  letter  them; 
but  instead  of  lettering  them  write  on  the  little 
square  of  the  first,  "Jan.  1;"  on  the  second, 
"Jan.  15;"  on  the  third,  "  Feb.  1,"  and  so  on, 
giving  one  leaf,  or  two  pages,  for  each  half- 
month  to  the  end  of  the  year.  When  Glean- 
ings first  comes  it  is  carefully  read  and  laid 
away  in  a  place  set  apart  for  it,  and  the  other 
papers  which  I  take  are  treated  in  the  same 
way,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  are  in 
perfect  order  to  be  bound,  which  I  generally  do 
myself,  by  driving  wire  nails  through  and 
clinching  them,  which  makes  each  volume 
handy  when  I  wish  to  refer  to  them. 

In  reading,  the  most  important  part  is  to  pre- 
serve the  "  wheat  "  in  our  literature,  and  make 
good  use  of  it  after  we  have  it  all  preserved  in 
good  order.  With  the  pressure  of  work  that  is 
is  upon  me,  I  can  not  find  time  to  read  any 
volume  a  second  time  to  get  the  many  points 
in  it  which  may  be  of  value.  If  I  were  obliged 
to  read  all  a  second  time  to  get  the  points  I 
considered  of  value  to  me  I  fear  I  should  never 
get  them  at  all.  I  read  once  all  there  is  in  a 
paper,  and  then  1  want  it  so  that  I  can  get  at 
what  is  of  use  to  me,  in  a  moment,  when  want- 


ed at  another  time.  To  do  this,  whenever  I  sit 
down  to  read  a  fresh  paper  I  have  a  pencil  witB 
me;  and  when  I  find  a  new  idea,  or  an  old  one 
I  wish  to  experiment  with  farther,  I  mark  it. 
In  some  instances  the  marks  will  embrace  a 
whole  article,  while  others  call  attention  to  a 
few  lines.  In  future  years,  or  at  any  time  I 
wish  to  find  that  which  is  really  valuable  to 
me  in  my  volume,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  read 
the  marked  passages  and  thus  get  the  cream  of 
the  whole  year  in  a  little  time. 

So  far  I  could  get  along  without  any  book  or 
any  thing  of  the  kind;  butitoftener  than  any 
other  way  happens  that  some  of  the  best  ideas 
are  suited  only  to  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  that  season  more  than  six  to  nine  months 
from  the  time  that  I  read  it.  As  my  memory 
is  not  sutticient  for  set  times  and  dates,  I  must 
have  some  means  to  remind  me  of  the  valuable 
points  just  when  they  will  be  of  use  to  me,  and 
this  was  what  led  me  to  get  and  fix  a  book  as 
above.  This  book  is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
chair  which  I  generally  occupy  when  reading, 
together  with  a  pencil,  so  that,  when  I  come  to 
any  ideas  or  passages,  parts  of  an  article,  or  an 
entire  article,  which  I  think  will  be  of  use  to 
me  in  the  future,  I  mark  it  with  the  pencil,  and 
then  jot  down  the  page  and  subject  in  my  book, 
under  the  date  to  which  it  is  applicable.  Thus 
I  have  all  the  matter  which  I  consider  valuable 
to  me,  contained  in  the  numerous  papers  which 
I  read,  arranged  with  reference  to  the  time  it 
is  to  be  used,  all  before  me  at  a  moment's  notice 
in  this  book.  On  any  date,  between  Jan.  1st 
and  Jan.  15th,  when  I  have  time,  I  open  this 
book  to  January  first  and  look  over  all  there  is 
on  this  page;  and  if,  for  instance,  I  find  "how 
to  put  foundation  in  sections,"  that  being  a 
different  way  of  doing  this  from  any  which  I 
had  previously  used,  as  given  in  some  one  of 
the  papers  which  I  have  read  during  the  year 
1895;  and  as  this  is  the  time  I  am  putting  foun- 
dation in  sections,  preparing  for  another  sea- 
son's honey  crop,  I  try  the  plan  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, if  I  chance  to  find  such  a  note  regard- 
ing putting  in  foundation  in  this  book.  To 
explain  more  fully:  In  one  of  my  bee-papers  I 
find  how  the  honey  crop  may  be  increased  with- 
out any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  bees  to  swarm 
by  unqueening  the  colony  at  the  beginning  of 
the  honey  harvest.  As  the  last  half  of  June 
would  be  when  I  could  make  use  of  this  infor- 
mation to  my  profit,  if  1  ever  could,  I  turn  to 
June  15th  (by  putting  my  thumb  on  that  date 
when  opening  the  book),  and  write,  giving  the 
name  of  the  paper,  the  year,  and  the  page, 
after  which  I  say,  "  I'^nqueening  colonies  for 
non-swarming  and  a  greater  yield  of  honey." 
When  this  date  (June  15)  arrives  I  look  over  all 
that  is  written  there;  and  as  I  come  to  this  I 
take  down  the  volume  and  turn  to  the  place, 
and  there  is  just  what  I  want,  at  the  right 
time,  for  the  bees  are  already  bringing  in  the 
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first  honey  of  the  season.  So  I  go  to  work  and 
try  the  new  plan  on  the  morrow,  by  unqueenlng 
from  two  to  five  colonies,  working  the  rest  of 
the  apiary  in  the  old  way  till  I  see  how  this 
works.  If  the  unqueening  plan  proves  valuable 
I  mark  this  place  on  the  book  with  a  star;  or 
if  worthless,  I  draw  my  pfncil  across  the  whole 
line,  thus  crossing  it  off. 

•  If  I  have  made  this  plain,  and  I  think  I  have, 
it  will  be  seen  thai  1  have  all  of  real  worth,  to 
me,  of  many  volumes  in  this  book,  while  the 
matter  which  was  worth  only  once  reading  is 
left  out. 


MORE  ABOUT  SWEET  CLOVER;    WHEN  IT  BLOOMS, 
ETC. 

Friend  Root:— I  see  in  Nov.  1.5th  Gleanings 
that  W.  W.  K.  wants  information  as  to  what 
season  of  the  year  sweet  clover  blooms.  It 
blooms  here  from  July  1st  until  frost  kills  it.  It 
is  so  plentiful  here  that,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
my  crop  of  white  honey  has  been  gathered  from 
it  exclusively.  For  the  last  two  seasons  my 
crop  of  honey  has  been  very  light,  because  the 
clover  did  not  seed  itself,  owing  to  the  extreme- 
ly dry  weather. 

Sweet-clover  seed  must  be  sown  and  make  a 
stand  in  the  fall,  for  next  season  s  bloom.  It 
never  blossoms  the  same  year  it  is  sown.  If  W. 
W.  K.  wants  to  raise  it  for  his  hares,  he  can  sow 
it  in  early  spring;  and  if  the  season  is  a  wet 
and  growing  one  he  could  cut  it  in  the  fall.  It 
would  probably  get  to  be  nearly  a  foot  high, 
and  should  be  cut  young  before  it  gets  near 
blooming;  for,  after  that  period,  it  becomes  too 
woodv  to  be  eaten  by  any  kind  of  stock.  It  is 
with  hares  as  it  is  with  other  kinds  of  stock  an- 
imals—they must  be  educated  to  eat  it.  I  have 
tried  feeding  it  to  my  Belgian  hares,  but  they 
do  not  relish  it.  I  presume,  though,  after  feed- 
ing it  exclusively,  they  would,  like  other  stock, 
learn  to  like  it. 

Sweet  clover  is  not  a  bad  weed.  You  turn  it 
under  before  it  seeds,  and  that  kills  it.  It  is  an 
excellent  fertilizer  when  so  plowed  under. 

G.  J.  Flansburg. 

South  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19. 


AGE   OF   bees. 

Early  last  May  I  hived  a  swarm  of  Italians, 
and  next  day  I  found  their  queen  dead  under 
the  alighting-board.  I  gave  the  colony  a  queen- 
cell.  The  weather  was  unusually  cool  at  the 
time,  and,  several  weeks  after,  I  noticed  that 
the  hive  was  queenless;  and  oh  opening  it  I 
found  that  the  young  queen  had  never  emerged 
from  the  cell.    Laying  workers  being  present, 


no  effort  was  made  to  requeen.  In  July,  notic- 
ing that  the  hive  was  very  heavy,  and  fewing 
robbers,  I  removed  the  hive  and  substituted  a 
.three-frame  nucleus  hive  on  the  same  stand, 
and  drove  the  bees  from  the  old  hive  with 
smoke.  They  took  refuge  in  the  nucleus  hive, 
which  was  furnished  with  frames  tilled  with 
foundation.  Desiring  to  see  how  long  they 
would  live  without  a  queen,  and  hoping  that 
they  would  draw  out  the  foundation,  I  let  the 
bees  remain  in  the  nucleus  hive  all  summer. 
They  drew  out  the  foundation  in  one  frame  in 
a  patch  about  .5  inches  in  diameter,  and  surviv- 
ed until  October  Kith,  when  the  last  one  perish- 
ed. This  is  evidence  that  bees  may  survive  for 
six  months  of  summer  — an  occurrence  that 
seems  a  little  unusual  in  view  of  what  is  usual- 
ly taught  in  the  books.  The  swarm  was  sec- 
ondary, and  the  queen,  consequently,  a  virgin, 
and  no  brood  was  raised,  so  that  the  last  sur- 
vivor was  over  six  months  old. 

During  an  experience  of  four  years  in  keeping 
bees  I  have  had  as  many  as  five  swarms  lose 
their  queens  during  the  first  week,  and  gradual- 
ly dwindle  away  during  the  summer,  always 
building  crooked  and  irregular  combs,  and  per- 
ishing in  the  fall;  but  I  have  never  known  bees 
to  survive  quite  so  long  as  in  this  instance. 

Columbia,  Miss.,  Dec.  14.  T.  S.  Ford. 

[The  circumstance  you  relate  is  a  little  out 
of  the  run  of  the  ordinary,  and  should  not  be 
taken  as  evidence  showing  the  age  of  bees  un- 
der average  circumstances.  When  death  is 
staring  them  in  the  face,  bees  have  a  fashion  of 
economizing  their  stores,  or  even  their  energies, 
when  it  is  evident  the  effort  will  reduce  their 
numbers.  If  stores  are  scarce  they  will  cut 
down  or  stop  brood-rearing  in  order  to  save 
them;  and  you  have  given  us  an  incident  of 
how  they  will,  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, save  their  bee  life.  The  age  of  bees 
under  all  circumstances  can  best  be  determined 
by  changing  the  color  of  the  bees  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  queen  whose  bees  differ  in  color  or 
marking  from  those  already  in  the  hive.  As 
the  new  bees  come  on.  the  old  bees  will  so  right 
on  spending  their  energies  as  before.  When  an 
Italian  queen  is  introduced  to  blacks,  or  vice 
versa,  the  old  bees,  after  a  heavy  honey-flow, 
will  begin  to  disappear  pretty  fast  in  six  weeks. 
After  the  honey  flow  I  have  seen  blacks  and 
hvbrids  in  a  colony  for  six  months  and  more.— 
Ed.]  

a  good  strain  of  five  banders. 
I  will  continue  breeding  the  five-banded  Ital- 
ians, which  have  been  so  much  condemned  in 
Gleanings;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  a 
strain  that  has  not  met  with  so  much  condem- 
nation; and  as  honey-gatherers  have  proved 
themselves  equal  to  the  best.  I  do  not  think 
any  strain  of  bees  has  met  with  greater  suc- 
cess in  this  line  than  mine  have.  Among  other 
letters  speaking  of  their  praise  I  have  one  giv- 
ing the  statement  where  one  of  my  "dollar" 
queens  gave  a  surplus  of  over  70  lbs.  of  choice 
comb  honey  by  the' side  of  two  of  A.  I.  Root's 
six-dollar  queens  that  did  not  store  enough  to 
winter.    This    is   only    one    instance    among 
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many,  although  this  is  rather  an  exaggeration 
to  most  of  them.  It  is  unjust  to  class  all  five- 
banded  bees  as  the  same,  although  the  name 
"  five  banders"  is  a  misnomer,  and  should  nev- 
er be  used.  Chas.  D.  Duvall. 
Satsuma  Heights,  Fla.,  Dec.  22. 

[I  have  never  claimed  anywhere  in  these 
columns  that  a?/  five-banded  bees  were  inferi- 
or. If  you  can  find  such  a  statement  I'll  give  you 
—let's  see— our  very  be^t  breeding-queen. — Ed  ] 


THE   CHICAGO   CONVENTION. 

I  MAKE  no  formal  report  of  the  Illinois  State 
Bee-keepers'  convention  which  I  attended  in 
Chicago,  Jan.  9th  and  10th;  but  I  have  made 
various  references  to  what  was  said  and  done, 
in  footnotes  and  editorials.  My  report,  or  the 
remainder  of  it,  then,  will  probably  be  made  up 
of  similar  references  in  future.  For  a  full  de- 
tailed report,  see  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

The  meeting,  I  am  happy  to  say,  while  not 
large  in  attendance,  was  lively  and  enthusias- 
tic. Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Miller,  real 
live  practical  questions  were  discussed. 

Chicago  is  an  ideal  place  for  holding  conven- 
tions. There  we  find  the  great  houey-market, 
perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  there  the 
great  and  enterprising  newspapers  fairly  tum- 
ble over  each  other  In  their  rivalry  to  get  out 
the  best  and  fullest  report  of  every  convention 
in  the  city.  The  Chicago  Record,  an  enterpris- 
ing IrJ-page  paper,  sold  for  only  1  ct.,  in  its  issue 
for  Jan.  10  gave  a  fairly  good  notice  of  the  con- 
vention. Some  of  us  were  a  little  taken  back 
as  to  the  way  we  were  pictorially  represented. 
It  seems  the  Recor\J  has  a  fashion  of  giving 
pictures  of  those  who  figure  in  the  various  con- 
ventions that  meet  there  from  week  to  week. 
The  meeting  of  bee-keep- 
ers was  no  exception.  A 
few  of  the  members  had  a 
good  laugh  at  my  expense 
over  the  picture  that  rep- 
resented your  humble  ser- 
vant with  the  "big  head." 
At  the  earnest  request  of 
two  or  three  I  reproduce 
the  picture  itself.  Well, 
here  it  is.  I  should  have 
been  very  much  "mad" 
were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  Record  artist  put  a  "  big  head  "  on  the 
others.  Those  who  received  this  doubtful  hon- 
or besides  myself  were  C.  Schryer,  M.  M.  Bald- 
ridge,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  and  Editor  York;  but 
their  pictures  looked  as  much  like  them  as  a 
queen  bee  does  like  a  clothes-pin,  and  I  forbear 
"  showing  them  off." 


SENDING      HONEY      TO      COMMISSION       HOUSES; 
TRICKS   OF  THE  TKADE ;    SOME   OF  THE   DAN- 
GERS  TO  BEE-KEEPERS   POINTED   OUT. 

In  our  last  issue  I  had  something  on  this  same 
subject;  and  being  desirous  of  pursuing  it  fur- 
ther while  in  Chicago,  both  in  the  convention 
and  between  sessions,  and  at  commission  houses 
that  I  called  upon,  I  made  it  a  special  subject 
o£  inquiry;  and  I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  you 
the  plain  facts  as  I  found  them.  At  the  outset 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  reflec- 
tions on  the  commission  business  as  such.  My 
only  purpose  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  dan- 
gers, and  how  the  misunderstandings,  quarrels, 
and  possible  lawsuits  may  be  avoided. 

QUOTING    HONEY  AT   MORE   THAN  ACTUAL   JIAR- 
KET  PRICES. 

Both  in  and  out  of  the  convention  I  learned 
that  some  of  the  houses,  not  only  in  Chicago, 
but  other  cities  as  well,  had  been  making  a 
practice  of  making  special  high  quotations — at 
all  events,  considerably  higher  than  it  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  realize  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. The  object  of  this,  of  course,  was  to  get 
consignments  from  bee-keepers;  and  in  this 
they  succeeded  admirably.  Well,  having  re- 
ceived the  consignments  these  firms  in  many 
cases  do  not  scruple  to  meet  the  sharpest  com- 
petition In  the  open  market.  Irrespective  of  what 
they  had  promised  in  the  way  of  returns  to  the 
bee-keeper;  and  the  honey  will  be  sold  for  sev- 
eral cents  lower  per  pound.  Of  course,  there  is 
complaint;  but  the  commission  house  gets  out 
of  It  by  claiming  a  loss  in  leakage,  broken- 
down  comb  honey,  or  poor  quality  all  round. 
Again,  they  will  claim  to  sell  at  quotations. 
They  will  quote  at,  say.  15  cts.  per  lb.,  and  real- 
ize to  the  bee-keeper  perhaps  8  cts.  They  claim 
that  the  honey  was  sold  at  1^  cts.;  but  after 
taking  out  the  cartage,  freight,  commission, 
leakage,  and  other  little  items,  they  will  work 
it  around  somehow  so  as  to  net  the  bee-keeper 
only  8  cts. 

I  believe  I  have  not  overstated  the  situation. 
There  are  many  bee-keepers  who  can  testify 
that  they  have  been  served  this  way:  but  it  is 
needless,  to  say  that  they  are  deceived  by  that 
firm  only  once.  The  trouble  here  is  on  both 
sides.  In  the  first  place,  the  bee-keeper,  in  look- 
ing over  the  market,  sees  the  name  of  one  firm 
that  quotes  much  higher  than  any  of  the  rest  in 
the  same  city,  and  he  rushes  his  honey  off  to 
them.  If  he  would  stop  a  moment  he  ought  to 
see  that  they  can  not  realize  better  prices— at 
least  not  much  better— than  their  competitors 
who  have  been  longer  in  the  business,  in  all 
probability.  But  he  does  not  think  of  this.  He 
simply  thinks  these  are  better  prices  than  he 
has  been  getting  at  home;  and  he  forgets  that, 
out  of  that  price,  must  come  cartage,  freight, 
etc.,  and  that  a  firm  who  will  make  this  high 
quotation  is  pretty  apt  to  make  these  other 
items  much  larger  than  they  really  are. 
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"  But,"  you  may  ask,  "  when  bce-keopcrs  are  ed  a  fair  deal  on  the  part  of  an  honest  commis- 
treated  in  this  way  is  there  not  some  redress  by  sion  house.  Of  course,  there  may  be  mistakes; 
law?"  Yes,  perhaps;  but.  as  Byron  Walker  but  there  were  quite  a  few  extensive  honey-pro- 
said  at  the  convention,  the  firm  may  have  thou-  ducers  who  verified  lhe«e  figures,  and  acknow- 
sandsof  dollars  against  the  hundreds  of  the  bee-  lodged  them  to  bo  essentially  correct.  In  round 
keeper,  to  fight  him;  and  usually  the  amount  numbers,  then,  if  the  honey  sells  on  commission 
involved  is  less  than  a  hundred  dollars;  and  at  14,  the  bee-keeper  himself  can  expect  only 
when  he  comes  to  figure  up  the  cost  of  prosecu-  about  10  cts.  I  must  confess  that  the  expense 
tion  he  decides  to  let  the  matter  alone.  If  tfie  item  of  14  cts.  was  very  much  larger  than  I  ex- 
commission  house  is  dishonest,  it  will  bear  on  pected;  and  if  bee  keepers  generally  knew  the 
as  hard  as  it  can  without  involving  a  suit.  cost    they  would   be  more  inclined   to  market 

In  the  first  place,  bee-keepers  should  go  to  around  home  rather  than  send  away  their 
their  nearest  bank  and  inquire  of  the  responsi-  honey  to  the  crowed  centers,  subject  to  close 
bility  of  the  firm  to  whom  they  propose  to  ship  competition,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  dishon- 
honey;  but,  as  Byron  Walker  said  at  the  con-  est  treatment.  If  10  cts.  is  all  the  bee-keeper 
vention,  a  gilt-edge  credit  may  not  always  himself  gets  when  the  honey  sells  at  14  cts.  In 
mean  fair  and  honorable  dealing.  The  sugges-  the  open  market,  in  the  hands  of  an  honest 
tion  was  made  in  the  convention  that  a  small  commission  firm,  how  much  will  that  bee-keep- 
consignment  be  sent  first,  and  in  the  mean  time  er  get  if  this  same  honey  goes  into  the  hands  of 
inquiry  be  made  of  bee-keepers  or  of  bee-jour-  a  firm  that  is  unscrupulous,  or  a  little  sharp  in 
nals  who  may  know  them.  The  moral  is,  be  the  tricks  of  the  trade  ?  Bee  -  keepers  with 
careful  how  you  trust  new  firms  with  consign-  whom  I  talked  said  tljey  had  in  some  cases  been 
ments  of  your  honey,  especially  when  they  glad  to  get  7  and  even  6  cts.;  and  when  I  asked 
promise  to  do  very  much  better  than  old  firms  them  why  they  did  not  sue,  they  replied  that 
who  have  been  long  in  the  business,  and  with  the  cost  of  the  suit,  and  the  chance  of  judgment 
whom  you  have  dealt  for  years,  and  received  in  their  favor,  would  be  more  than  the  amount 
honorable  treatment.  involved. 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  SELLING  ON  COMMISSION.:  u  Chicago  is  a  great  center  for  selling  honey. 

Atone  of  the  sessions  of  the  convention  the  The  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  m 

question  was  asked,  "What  is  the  usual  rate  of  commenting  on  this  point,  says: 

commission    charged?"    The    replies    to   this  ^              ^^                _,                      w    ,         •     * 

,    ;               B                            ^       J    ^u        ,r>  "  Selling  Honey  ON  COiMMissiON.— We  have  just 

showed  that  some  firms  charge  5  and  others  10  ^^^^  talking  with  tlie  head  of  what  we  consider  the 

per  cent.    But  some  bee-keepers  say  they  would  largest  firm  of  Chicago  honey-dealers,  about  selling 

rather  pay  ten  per  cent  commission,  and  get  honey    on    commission.     We    asked    particularly 

better  service,  and  not  have   a  long  string  of  ^''^^l^^ir^Vl rl^yZll ^'^^^^^^^ 

items  charged  up  against  their  honey,  than  to  ^ijich  sells  for  less  than  $100  gross,  their  rule  was  to 

pay   5.     But,   again,  it   was  shown   that  some  charge  10  percent.    On  any  shipment  selling  for 

firms  charge  10  per  cent,  and  are  greedy  enough  over  $100,  they  deduct  .5  per  cent  for  their  commis- 

^     ..      1              11    *u      „+ur>..  it„.^o   Knc.i,qQc      TUic  sion.    We  believe»this  is  about  right. 

to  tuck  on   all   the  other  items  besides.    This  ..  tj^^  g-gntleman  referred  to  above  agreed  with  us 

question  naturally  followed  in  the  discussion:  in  thinking  Chicago  the  principal  honey-distributing 

WHEN   COMB   HONEY   SELLS   IN    SOUTH   WATER  point  in  this  Country.    As  nearly  as  we  are  able  to 

STREET,  CHICAGO,  AT  14  CTS.,  WHAT  learn  (and  we  believe  it  is  not  far  out  of  the  way), 

WII  L  IT  NET  THE  PRODUCER''  since  the  seapon  for  shipping  honey  opened  for  1895 

r^,      ^       .'      ^    „     ,,.,,              ,    .      J  ^.L,„t  .v,;»  there  have  been  sliipped  to  the  Chicago  market  up 

The  President,  Dr.  Miller,  explained  that  this  ^^  ^^.^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^  carloads.    That  means  about 

was  a  very  important  question.    As  there  was  (^qo  tons,  or  1,200,000  pounds  of  honey.    And  that 

a  blackboard  in  the  room  he  desired  the  conven-  would  be  only  about  one  pound  for  each  person  liv- 

tir^r.  tnVioln  him  TTiakP  oiit  a  table  of  exoenses  '"g'  in  Chicago!    Surely  that  one  pound  wouldn't 

tion  to  help  him  make  out  a  table  oi  expenses.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  _  ^^^  ^^^y^^^^^y  ^  ^eek.    Then  some- 

A  great  many  questions  were  asked  and  the  an-  ^j^^^^  j^j^^  g^,  ^jj^^g  ^^^^  amount  miglit  be  consumed 

swers  reduced  to  figures,  the  result  of  which  was  here   every  year,  if   it  were  properly  distributed 

the  following   table,  which   I  copied   from  the  among  the  people.                              ,      ,    ,.  ^ 

blackboard.    The  first  item,  as  is  shown,  is  the  ,,::^;^^^:^:^:^^:^S^^^;:^^':;  ^ 

cost  of  honey;    and    the  next  items  of  expense  Reserves  to  be  used.    Let  every  one  do :h is  share  to 

are  expressed  in  cents  and  tenths  of  a  cent:  popularize    the    consumption   of    the   best   sweet 

,,                           1 4r,  known— honey." 

Selling  price  of  honey  per  lb .140 

Freight 004  i  am  aware  that  what  I  have  said   reflects 

Commission  («10V 014  rather  seriously  on   the  commission  business; 

Cartage 002  but  I  hope  our  readers  will  please  bear  in  mind 

Loss  in  leakage 007  that  these  sharp  "  tricks  of  the  trade  "  do  not 

Shipping  case.< 010  apply  to  <(lt  commission  bouses.    As  soon  as  one 

Total  expense •0:i7  is  found  to  be  guilty  of  sharp  tricks  his  quota- 

^^  ,        .   X      .             u                                 ~^  lions  are  dropped,  so  that  I  believe   our  list 

Net  casn  to  the  purchaser 103  j^  „^^  ^  j^j^ly  good  one;  but  even  then  I  think 

Now,  understand  that  these  figures  represent-  it  is  wise  for  bee-keepers,  before  making  large 
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shipments,  to  make  careful  inquiries  of  the 
publishers  of  bee-journals,  as  well  as  of  the 
bee-keeping  fiiends,  who  maybe  able  to  give 
them  some  information.  We  will  ourselves, 
free  of  charge,  give  you  the  standing  of  any 
commission  houses,  whether  they  quote  prices 
for  us  or  not.  We  keep  in  our  office  both  the 
Dun  and  Bradstrtet  Commercial  Agencies; 
and  besides  that  we  have  other  faciliiics  for  in- 
vestigating the  responsibility  of  any  firm.  It  is 
true,  we  may  be  deceived  in  the  reports,  and 
may  be  deceived  in  the  representations  of  the 
tirms  themselves;  but  we  will  endeavor  to 
give  you  an  honest  opinion,  and  one  very 
likely  that  may  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 
It  is  peculiarly  provoking  to  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  you  can  sell  your  honey  at  home 
for  12  cts.,  and  then  send  it  to  the  city,  expect- 
ing to  get  14  cts.,  then  realize  only  10  cts.,  and 
perhaps  a  good  deal  less. 

SELLING  HONEYi'OUTRIGHT. 

One!  commission  firm  with  whom  I  talked 
•(S.T.I  Fish  &  Co.,  of  Chicago)  expressed  their 
purpose  of  buying,  in  the  future,  honey  out- 
right, which  1  am  sure  will  be  to  their  advan- 
tage as  well  as  to  that  of  the  bee-keepers. 
Then  it  will  be  known  in  advance  just  what 
the  honey  is  to  bring,  and  the  bee-keeper  can 
•decide  for  himself  as  to  whether  he  will  let  the 
honey  go  or  not.  The  bee- keeper  gels  his  mon- 
•ey;  and  if  the  commission  house  can  make  two 
•or  three  cents  a  pound  on  the  honey,  that  is 
their  privilege;  and  if  they  lose  two  or  three 
cents,  that  is  their  loss  and  not  the  bee-keeper's. 
The  whole  thing  will  then  be  a  straight  deal. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  with  hooest  houses 
sometimes  more  money  is  realized  when  the 
honey  is  sold  on  commission  than  when  sold 
outright.  You  see,  the  point  is  right  here: 
The  buyer,  being  uncertain  what  the  market 
price  v/ill  be  in  the  future,  desires,  if  he  pays 
cash  down,  to  buy  close;  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  he  will  buy  at  a  point  where  he  will 
not  lose. 

ADULTERATION    IN    CHICAGO. 

The  matter  of  adulteration  received  consid- 
erable attention  at  the  convention.  The  edit- 
or of  the  American  Bee  Journal  made  the 
statement  that,  in  a  walk  of  five  minutes  from 
the  convention  room,  he  could  take  us  to  about 
30  places  where  they  were  glucosing  honey. 
When  I  called  upon  one  commission  house, 
their  representative  said  that,  if  I  had  time 
to  go  with  him,  he  could  take  me  to  places 
where  they  made  no  concealment  of  adultera- 
tion; that  all  I  should  have  to  do  would  be  to 
assume  the  role  of  a  buyer,  and  state  that  I 
wanted  "cheap  goods."  In  fact,  the  mixers 
would  be?  willing,  he  thought,  to  tell  me  Itoiv 
much  glucose  they  put  in,,  so  that  I  might 
know  just  what  I  was  buying. 

You  see,  friends,  the  point  is  right  here: 
These  houses  are  safe  enough  in  adulterating 


so  long  as  they  sell  the  goods  for  just  what 
they  are— glucosed  honey;  but  if  I,  a  buyer, 
am  dishonest  I  can  take  these  same  goods  and 
distribute  them  out  to  the  retail  trade,  or  to 
consumers  direct,  and  lab'.'l  them  as  pure  honey 
or  not,  as  I  choose.  Jf  I  leave  off  my  name  and 
address,  there  is  no  one  liable  except  the  one 
who  makes  the  actual  sales  to  the  consumer 
direct;  and  if  he  is  convicted  of  selling  adul- 
terated honey  he  will  be  liable  for  only  the 
trifling  amount  sold.'  I  tell  you,  friends,  the 
situation  is  a  bad  one  indeed. 

A  few  days  ago  we  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  firm  whose  name  I  omit.  The 
letter  speaks  for  itself: 

Have  you  any  empty  honey-comb— that  is,  comb 
from  which  the  honey  has  been  extracted?  We 
want  it  io  use  in  selling-  strained  honey.  If  you 
have  not,  any  information  which  you  can  give  us  as 
to  where  we  can  proi^ure  the  same  will  be  appreciat- 
ed.   Also  please  quote  prices. 

What  in  the  world  do  these  people  want  to 
do  with  empty  comb,  unless  it  is  to  put  it  into 
glucose  mixture,  and  palm  the  whole  off  as 
pure  honey  ?  By  the  heading  of  the  letter  I 
notice  the  firm  advertises  syrups,  molasses, 
jellies,  and  preset ves;  and  in  "pure"  white 
letters  engraved  on  a  black  background,  are 
the  words  "Puritan  Maple  Syrup."  Puritan 
nonsense  !  Any  firm  that  wants  to  buy  empty 
honey-comb  for  the  purposes  specified  above 
probably  would  not  hesitate  at  all  to  sell  glu- 
cosed syrup  as  pure  maple. 

Let  me  suggest,  as  a  caution  to  bee-keepers, 
that  they  be  a  little  shy  of  men  who  make  a 
specialty  of  syrups,  molasses,  and  preserves,  es- 
pecially when  they  claim  to  be  manufacturers 
and  refiners.  It  does  not  necessarily  signify 
that  they  are  dishonest,  but  the  temptation  is 
great,  and  some  of  them  are  not  overscrupulous. 

If  Mr.  York's  statement  can  be  relied  on,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it  in  the  least,  from 
some  things  I  did  see  and  hear,  and  if  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  house  referred  to  are  true, 
then  it  is  time  that  bee-keepers  were  asking 
themselves  if  there  is  any  remedy.  I  look  to  the 
Union  itself,  when  it  shall  be  finally  reorgan- 
ized' to  give  us  some  relief.  I  look  to  the  bee- 
journals  and  bee-keepers  themselves  for  assist- 
ance. I  look  toward  new  food  laws,  and  honest 
officials  to  see  that  they  are  enforced.  The 
Lexow  investigating  committee  of  New  York, 
and  similar  committees  as  well,  in  Chicago, 
give  me  hope  that  a  good  time  is  coming  some 
time:  and  that  "time"  will  come  sooner  pro- 
viding we  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Now,  dear  friends,  in  closing  I  hope  I  have 
not  given  a  picture  that  is  too  black.  I  have 
tried  to  give  you  one  that  is  true.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  may  feel  that  it  should  have  been 
held  back  and  "covered  up;"  but,  dear  me! 
what  will  become  of  us  if  we  continue  "  cover- 
ing up,"  and  keeping  "covered  up"  such  sort 
of  work  as  this  ? 
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Our  Homes. 


And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that  the 
man  should  be  alone.  I  will  make  him  a  helpmeet 
for  him.— Gen.  2:18. 

A  month  or  two  ago,  when  there  was  much 
discussion  in  our  household  in  regard  to  meat 
diet,  etc.,  among  the  different  members  of  our 
family,  Mrs.  Root  made  a  remark  something 
like  this: 

"  Look  here,  all  of  you.  I  eat  what  I  choose 
—take  no  medicine  at  all,  no  dieting,  yet  I  am 
the  healthiest  and  strongest  one  in  the  whole 
family." 

Now,  this  was  partly  true,  yet  it  needs  a  little 
modification.  Mrs.  Root  has  for  years  worked 
more  hours  a  day,  probably,  than  any  one  of  us. 
She  goes  outdoors  bareheaded  and  barehanded, 
in  almost  all  sorts  of  weather.  She  keeps  warm 
and  comfortable  when  everybody  else  is  chilly; 
and  we  have  attributed  it  a  good  deal  to  the 
fresh,  vigorous  strain  of  blood  that  she  brought 
with  her  from  "Merrie  England,"  years  ago, 
when  she  was  only  seven  or  eight  years  old. 
Some  little  time  before  the  holidays,  however, 
she  complained  of  being  very  tired.  We  urged 
her  to  take  a  rest,  and  proposed  to  her  to  take 
our  meals  in  the  dining-room  over  at  the  fac- 
tory, so  as  to  relieve  her  from  the  monotony  of 
grinding  and  cooking  the  lean  un'iit  three  times 
a  day,  which  she  had  been  doing  for  four  or 
five  months  before  that.  There  was  plenty  of 
willing  help  all  around  her,  it  is  true;  but  others 
were  not  so  careful  to  cutout  every  little  bit  of 
fat  and  gristle;  and  when  she  got  all  ready  to  do 
the  grinding,  it  was  cheaper  to  do  it  herself, 
many  times,  than  to  hunt  up  some  one  else, 
especially  when  they  were  oft'  at  school  or  over 
at  the  factory  at  work.  Thus  it  passed  on. 
She  has  never  been  sick  in  her  life— at  least, 
not  enough  to  call  it  sickness;  notwithstanding, 
she  has  for  many  years  been  subject  to  sudden 
and  acute  attacks  of  pleurisy.  She  has  always, 
however,  so  persistently  objected  to  calling  in 
a  doctor,  or  even  taking  medicine,  that  she  has 
so  far  recovered  of  her  own  accord,  without  any 
assistance. 

About  a  week  before  Christmas  she  was  taken 
with  one  of  these  usual  attacks  of  pleurisy. 
She  thought  she  had  caught  cold,  but  it  did  not 
act  exactly  like  a  cold  either.  She  had  slight 
chills  and  some  fever;  but  when  we  talked 
about  a  doctor  she  declared  she  always  had 
such  chills  and  fevers  with  her  attacks  of 
pleurisy,  but  that,  if  she  was  careful  about  tak- 
ing more  cold,  they  always  went  away  of  them- 
selves sooner  or  later.  Her  statement,  that  she 
ate  what  she  pleased,  is  true.  It  is  also  true 
that,  after  cooking  so  much  meat  month  after 
month  for  the  rest  of  us  who  were  dieting,  she 
seemed  to  get  a  dislike  for  meat  herself,  and 
ate  very  little  of  it.  Ernest  and  I  had  been 
•urging  her  for  some  time  to  have  Dr.  Lewis,  of 
Cleveland,  make  an  examination,  especially  on 
account  of  the  tired  feeling  she  had  complained 
of,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  when  she  lay 
on  a  particular  side  at  night.  Perhaps  I  might 
say  right  here  that  one  great  trouble  of  her  life 
has  been  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  sleep 
nights  as  I  do;  and  she  rarely  if  ever  makes  up 
for  it  by  sleeping  daytimes.  During  this  at- 
tack of  pleurisy,  the  difficulty  of  taking  a  good 
.  long  breath  had  kept  her  awake  much  nights, 
and  she  was  suffering  from  want  of  sleep. 
Finally  the  whole  family  protested,  and  said 
that  she  must  have  a  doctor. 

On  one  Monday  morning,  she  had  slept  but 
little;  but  she  so  strongly  insisted  on  getting 
up  and  starting  the  fire,  etc.,  for  washing,  be- 
fore the  others  got  around,  that  she  was  per- 


mitted to  do  so.  She  had  slept  so  little  that, 
she  longed  for  the  morning  to  come.  When  I 
got  back  to  breakfast,  however,  she  was  lying 
on  the  lounge,  and  I  declared  at  once  I  was 
going  for  a  doctor.  She  urged,  however,  that  I 
should  simply  state  the  case  to  him,  and  tell 
him  not  to  come  down  until  further  orders.  He 
indorsed  the  treatment  I  had  advised — quinine 
internally,  and  painkiller  externally  where 
she  felt  the  pleurisy  most,  and  thought  she 
would  get  along.  As  she  did  not  get  any  better 
we  decided  the  doctor  would  have  to  be  called. 
Then  she  declared  she  could  not  take  the  med- 
icine the  doctor  would  surely  prescribe.  It  had 
been  a  great  task  for  her  to  take  even  quinine 
put  up  in  capsules.  Some  one  suggested  that 
we  should  call  a  certain  homeopathic  doctor  (a 
distant  relative  by  marriage),  for  she  could 
stand  his  "  little  pills  "  or  comparatively  harm- 
less doses.  As  soon  as  he  came  he  said  some- 
thing like  this: 

"  Mr.  Root,  why  did  you  not  send  for  me  a 
iveek  ago,  or,  better  still,  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
ago?  This  woman  has 'malarial  fever,'  and 
has  been  having  it  for  a  week  or  so  past.  She 
must  remove  her  clothing,  and  go  to  bed  at 
once,  and  not  get  up  again  without  my  orders. 
We  will  do  what  we  can,  but  she  is  a  very  sick 
woman." 

He  afterward  told  me  that  we  should  have  to 
procure  the  very  best  nurse  that  could  be  found, 
and  take  every  precaution,  for  a  siege  was 
before  us.  Perhaps  a  knowledge  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs  had  something  to  do  with  it,  for 
she  seemed  to  give  way  and  break  down,  as  it 
were,  all  at  once.  Her  determined  resolution, 
that  she  was  going  to  get  well  without  any  doc- 
tor, had  probably  kept  her  up.  Every  thing  was 
done  that  could  be  done;  but  the  doctor's  predic- 
tions proved  correct.  The  pleurisy  was  really  a 
secondary  affair,  or  a  side  issue,  in  the  matter. 
The  doctor  said  that  I  was  quite  excusable  for 
being  misled  by  it;  but  the  minute  he  told  me, 
then  I  recognized  the  well  known  symptoms  of 
my  own  case,  a  little  over  four  years  ago.  One 
of  the  worst  difficulties  in  the  way  of  her  recov- 
ery met  us  almost  at  the  outset.  She  has  al- 
ways had  trouble,  as  I  have  mentioned,  about 
getting  sufficient  sleep  when  comparatively 
well.  The  trouble  now  wa-*  aggravated.  Our 
readers  of  a  few  years  ago  will  remember  what 
I  said  about  bromide  of  potassium.  I  suggested 
it;  bat  the  doctor  said  he  would  have  to  exer- 
cise great  care  in  the  use  of  all  such  remedies, 
with  the  dangerous  symptoms  that  were  con- 
fronting us.  There  was  a  tendency  toward 
typhoid  fever  a  little  further  along;  and  the 
pleurisy  had  already  affected  one  of  her  lungs 
so  that  pneumonia  might  set  in  at  any  moment. 
Malarial  fever  and  typhoid  pneumonia  was  not 
a  pleasant  combination  to  contemplate.  The 
wished-for  sleep  did  not  come — at  least,  it  did 
not  come  very  much  with  the  bromide.  Be- 
sides, the  drug  did  not  work  as  nicely  with  her 
as  with  myself  and  many  others.  Other  rem- 
edies for  inducing  sleep  were  tried,  and  finally 
chloral;  but  none  of  them  were  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  terrible  nervousness  and  delir- 
ium that  were  setting  in.  All  her  thoughts 
seemed  to  be  running  continually  on  having 
plenty  of  moat  in  readiness  for  her  loved  ones. 
Her  imagination  was  filled  with  broilers,  meat- 
grinders,  pans,  and  kettles,  and  the  various 
paraphernalia  of  the  last  work  she  had  been 
doing.    Just  one  illustration: 

At  about  this  time  the  women-folks  at  the 
factory  sent  to  a  florist  for  a  beautiful  bouquet 
of  flowers,  which  was  sent  into  the  sick-room 
as  a  reminder  of  their  sympathy  and  regard. 
When  the  flowers  were  shown  to  her,  and  she 
was  told  where  they  catne  from,  they  brought 
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tears  of  gratitude  to  her  eyes;  but  in  a  very 
little  time  they  had  to  be  removed  from  her 
bedside.  The  doctor  had  cautioned  us  repeat- 
edly against  any  excitement.  Everybody  was 
kept  out  of  the  room  except  the  nurse,  one  of 
her  daughters,  and  myself.  The  minister  call- 
ed; but  it  was  thuught  best  not  to  permit  him 
to  speak  to  her.  While  he  was  in  the  other 
room,  however,  he  heard  her  calling  to  her 
attendant  to  hurry  quick,  for  the  water  was 
"  boiling  over  "  in  the  vase  ihat  held  the  flow- 
ers. When  they  carried  the  flowers  to  her,  and 
assured  her  they  were  perfectly  cool  and  fresh, 
and  the  water  was  not  boiling  at  all,*  she  smil- 
ed at  her  mistake;  but  almost  before  they  were 
out  of  sight  she  was  worried  again  about  the 
same  thing.  Even  the  flowers  she  had  admired 
so  much,  and  which  seemed  to  do  her  so  much 
good,  seemed  for  the  time  being  a  disturbance 
to  her  feverish,  wandering  mind. 

Pretty  soon  there  was  talk  that  even  I  should 
not  be  admitted  to  her  room.  Very  likely  these 
friends  were  right;  but  it  seemed  the  hardest 
•of  the  trials  1  was  destined  to  bear.  With  all 
my  experience  it  seemed  I  had  not  yet  learned 
the  tact  that  is  needed  in  a  sick-room.  It  may 
be  I  worried  her  by  my  awkward  speeches, 
even  though  made  with  the  best  of  intentions 
Any  little  thing  seemed  to  throw  her  naturally 
>cool  sound  judgment  out  of  balance.  The  crisis 
drew  near.  She  had  not  slept  to  do  much  good 
for  days,  and  the  bromide,  and  even  the  chloral, 
did  almost  BO  good.  She  begged  for  an  opiate; 
but  the  doctor  assured  me  it  would  be  almost 
•dangerous,  with  the  tendency  exhibited  at  that 
time  toward  pneumonia.  Nature  was  doing  its 
work,  and  the  fever  would  soon  be  at  an  end ;  but 
.it  was  a  dangerous  crisis.  A  little  mistake,  the 
merest  trifle,  might  result  fatally,  or,  missing 
that,  her  mind  might  lose  its  balance  and  never 
recover.  Most  of  you  know  how  often  such 
things  happen. 

I  have  told  you  before  that  aftiiction  and 
trial  often  bring  us  new  experiences.  Some- 
times we  are  thus  taught  lessons  which  we 
•coxilcl  not  be  taught  otherwise.  During  the 
days  and  nights  that  followed  I  had  some  new 
experiences.  I  have  told  you  about  my  little 
prayer,  "'Lord,  help!"  all  along  for  years  past. 
A  month  or  two  ago  I  spoke  of  asking  God's 
help  when  the  water- pipes  got  out  of  order; 
and  again  when  I  was  seeking  to  rescue  a  fel- 
low-man from  the  grasp  of  the  evil  one.  I  told 
you  of  that  surgical  operation  at  Battle  Creek, 
when  I  could  do  nothing  to  help  except  to  pray 
that  the  great  God  of  the  universe  might  give 
wisdom  and  skill  to  the  surgeon.  The  lady 
whom  I  prayed  for  is  now  alive  and  well.  I 
have  been  a  praying  man  for  the  past  twenty 
years  or  more,  as  you  know:  but  I  never  before 
in  my  life  had  had  any  experience  like  this.  I 
have  heard  about  wiesillng  in  an  agony  of 
prayer.  F  realized  somt-thlng  of  it  then.  Now, 
please  do  not  misunderstand  me,  dear  friends. 
It  would  ill  become  me  to  tell  you  of  any  thing 
that  might  sound  like  boasting  of  the  number 
of  times  that  God  has  listened  in  answer  to  my 

*It  seems  a  litt'.e  strang-e  that  malarial  fever 
should  cause  such  queer  visions  of  water,  slops,  and 
dampness.    During-  my  second  attack  in  Portland, 

■Ore.,  one  nig-ht  I  could  not  sleep,  because,  when- 
ever I  closed  my  eyes,  I  saw  my  boots,  that  stood 
near  my  bed,  full  of  water,  and  running-  over. 
Ag-ain  ;ind  again  I  raised  up  and  leaned  over  to  sat- 
isfy myself.  There  were  the  innocent  boots,  as  dry 
and  warm  and  comfortable  as  could  be.  on  the  cai- 
peted  flooi'.  Just  as  sleep  began  again  to  spread  its 
balmy  wings  about  me,  there  were  the  boots  i)rim- 
f  ul  of  water  pouring  over  the  sides  of  each  boot-top. 
The  raindrops  on  the  roof  outdoors  perhaps  suggest- 

■ed  a  part  of  the  illusion,  for  you   know  it  almost 

.always  rains  in  Oregon,'  in  winter. 


prayers.  While  I  prayed  during  this  season  of 
anxiety  and  trouble  1  recognized  that  thousands 
have  prayed  for  loved  ones  before,  and  God  has 
not  seen  fit  to  grant  the  request.  The  great 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  surely  do  right;  but 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  many  times  it 
is  his  will  that  we  should  be  schooled  Dy  having 
the  loved  ones  taken  away  in  spile  of  the 
prayer;  at  least,  God  does  not  see  tit  to  give  us 
knowledge  and  wls-dom.  even  in  answer  to 
prayer,  to  avert  sickness  and  death.  I  felt 
that,  through  all  my  prayers,  the  thought 
should  run,  ■•Nevertheless,  thy  will,  not  mine, 
be  done."'  Please  remember,  dear  friends,  that 
even  the  prayers  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of 
God,  were  not  all  granted.  God  did  not  deliver 
him  from  that  terrible  cup:  but  he  gave  him 
grace  to  bear  it.  1  was  obliged  to  face  this 
matter  of  the  possible  loss  of  my  dear  compan- 
ion and  helpmeet  as  1  had  never  faced  it  before, 
i  went  over  again  and  again  the  lives  we  two 
have  passed  together.  I  remembered  how 
faithful  and  loyal  she  had  been  to  my  unworthy 
self  in  all  these  many  years.  Why,  dear  friends. 
I  never  understood  what  the  words  loyal  and 
faitliful  and  true  meant  until  1  knew  her— no, 
never  till  t?iis  crisis  in  our  lives.  All  through 
the  day  something  would  come  up  where  I 
wanted  her  counsel.  Things  had  gone  wrong, 
and  1  was  tempted  to  right  them  with  ray  nat- 
ural vehemence.  But  it  has  been  for  so  many 
years  a  practice  of  Tny  life  to  first  consult  her, 
and  be  guided  by  her  gentle  charity,  rather 
than  by  my  own  vehemence,  that  I  felt  as  if  a 
part  of  myself  were  gone  when  I  could  not  talk 
to  her  about  our  affairs.  A  dozen  times  a  day  I 
would  say  to  myself.  "'Well,  I  will  go  right 
over  and  ask  Sue  what  she  thinks  about  it." 
Then  came  the  awful  truth,  "  Why,  the  doctor 
has  actually  thought  it  best  that  I  should  stay 
away  from  her  sick  room  unless  she  should 
call  me."  In  a  little  time  the  same  experience 
was  gone  over  again.  But  the  question  came 
up  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  bring  the  much- 
needed  sleep  to  the  loved  sufferer.  I  was  de- 
bating it  almost  constantly;  and  again  and 
again,  without  thinking  what  I  was  about.  I 
would  say  to  myself '■  I  will  ask  Sue  what  she 
would  do  in  such  a  crisis."  Then  it  would 
burst  upon  me.  "Oh  my  God!  she  is  the  one 
that  is  in  danger.  It  may  never  be  my  privi- 
lege to  consult  her  again  while  God  permits  me 
to  live  on  this  earth."  And  then  I  began  grop- 
ing in  the  darkness,  and  questioning  as  to  what 
I  should  do  without  her  for  a  counselor.  I 
thought  of  my  other  friends  and  relatives.  I 
rememb('red  1  had  Ernest  and  John  to  consult 
with.  They  wore  wiser  in  many  matters  than 
the  dear  wife;  but  they  were  men.  There  are 
many  delicate  things  in  life — there  are  matters 
that  pertain  to  spiritual  things,  where  I  do  not 
want  a  man's  counsel.  I  want  a  woman,  with 
hor  great  charity  and  woman's  intuition.  Well, 
there  were  other  women.  There  were  my  own 
daughters.  Yes,  tfiank  God,  they  are  her 
daughters,  and  they  may  in  time  have  her  ex- 
perience and  gentle  charity:  but  they  are  all 
yet  young.  There  is  nobody  in  this  whole  wide 
world  who  can  begin  to  take  her  place.  Per- 
haps I  might  say  right  here  that  my  mind  be- 
gan to  turn  toward  my  eldest  daughter,  Mrs. 
Calvert,  as  it  never  had  before;  and  I  asked 
God  to  forgive  me  that  I  had  never  thanked 
him  for  her  and  the  other  daughters  as  I  should 
have  done. 

With  ail  those  great  trials,  the  more  I  prayed, 
and  especially  the  more  I  praved  for  the  in- 
fluences and  counsel  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this 
time  of  trial,  my  own  unworthy,  heedless,  selfish 
life  came  up  befori'  me.  If  T  understand  cor- 
rectly, one  of  the  principal  offices  of  the   Holy 
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Spirit  is  to  show  us  our  faults  and  our  short- 
comings. Perhaps  we  as  a  family  all  needed 
the  severe  lesson  God  was  teaching  us.  We 
had  got  into  a  fashion  of  letting  mamma  bear 
too  many  of  the  burdens  of  the  household.  Her 
tasks  were,  it  is  true,  self-imposed.  She  did 
them  willingly— nay,  more:  she  did  them  lov- 
ingly; and  so  it  got  to  be  a  sort  of  fashion  to 
leave  things  where  we  used  them  last,  scarcely 
thinking  how  much  of  her  time  and  strength  it 
took  to  put  away  things  after  us— to  keep  the 
house  neat  and  tidy,  and  to  minister  to  all  her 
loved  ones.  Jesus  said  he  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto,  but  to  minister.  Now.  we  should 
be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  rnotlier  of  the 
household  appropriate  all  of  this  beautiful  text 
to  herself.  Sometimes  nothing  but  affliction 
and  trial  like  the  one  we  were  passing  through 
will  help  us  to  realize  how  we  have  been  living. 
Oh  what  resolves,  through  those  days  of  anxi- 
ety and  su.>pense,  to  do  better,  whether  God 
should  hear  my  prayer  or  not!  The  climax 
was  coming.  Our  heavy  shoes  or  boots  were 
exchanged  for  something  that  would  make  no 
noise:  and  then  we  went  about  the  house  on 
tiptoe.  Even  the  nearest  friends  kept  out  of 
the  room.  The  doctor  confessed  he  was  unable 
to  produce  any  thing  that  would  quiet  her 
nerves  and  not  be  in  danger  of  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  I  was  told  she  begged  for  morphine. 
I  went  into  the  room  on  tiptoe.  As  soon  as  she 
saw  me  she  put  out  her  hand  iind  said  some- 
thing as  follows: 

"  Dear  husband,  can't  something  be  given  me 
to  make  me  sleep?  1  shall  surely  go  wild,  and 
lose  my  mind,  unless  sleep  or  rest  comes  to  the 
aid  of  my  shattered  nerves.  If  morphine  will 
not  answer,  please  give  me  some  chloroform. 
Have  you  no  chloroform  in  the  house— nothing 
to  give  me  a  moment's  rest?  I  can  feel  that  I 
am  soon  to  lose  consciousness  if  this  terrible 
strain  goes  on;  and  if  it  is  to  be,  I  almost  long 
for  the  time,  if  it  will  help  me  to  be  unconscious 
of  my  suffering." 

nThe  nurse  stepped  out  of  the  room  just  then. 
I  had  long  been  feeling  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
pray  with  her,  as  well  as  for  her;  but  I  knew 
my  prayer  would  have  to  be  brief— that  she 
must  not  be  distressed  or  frightened.  The  op- 
portunity was  before  me.  1  knelt  down  by  the 
bedside,  just  as  we  two  had  done  every  day  of 
our  lives  for  years  past,  and  prayed,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember,  as  follows: 

"  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  thy  children  in  this 
their  great  trial.  We  are  weak  and  helpless, 
bat  thou  art  mighty  Have  mercy  on  the  dear 
wife,  and  give  her  the  sleep  she  needs  so  much, 
if  it  be  consistent  with  thy  holy  will.    Amen." 

I  then  got  up.  pulled  a  chair  toward  her  bed- 
side, took  her  hand  in  mine  while  I  placed  my 
other  hand  across  her  bewildered  brow,  pray- 
ing mentally  with  every  breath  I  drew  that 
God  would  answer  our  prayer.  There  was  no 
mistake  about  It.  She  was  becoming  more 
quiet.  The  labored  breathing,  the  nervous, 
ndgetty  unrest,  were  quieting  down.  In  fifteen 
minutes  she  was  asleep. 

"Oh  God  be  praised!"  was  my  mental  prayer, 
while  I  scarcely  dared  breathe.  Her  sleep  was 
somewhat  troubled;  but  it  lasted  perhaps  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  she  awoke  much  relieved.  I 
remained  by  her  side,  and  shesleptalittle  again. 
The  doctor  thought  the  chloral  would  perhaps 
now  help  her  to  get  rest.  It  did  so,  and  the 
crisis  was  past.  In  the  morning  the  fever  had 
abated  perceptibly.  No  more  chills  of  any 
account  followed,  and  she  commenced  to  recov- 
er. Some  of  you  may  ask  why  I  had  not  knelt 
by  her  side  and  prayed  as  I  did,  before.  My 
reply  is,  that  it  was  somewhat  a  question  as  to 
whether  such  a  course  of   proceeding  would 


have  been  wise  or  not.  She  was  already  ner- 
vously unstrung.  In  her  usual  health  the 
thought  of  dangerous  sickness,  or  even  death, 
would  not  have  disturbed  her  at  all;  but  at 
this  time  any  little  thing,  even  the  flowers,  for 
instance,  was  in  danger  of  tipping  the  delicate- 
ly poised  balance  in  the  wrong  direction.  When 
in  her  distress  she  appealed  to  me.  then  was  my 
opportunity.  All  of  the  doctor's  remedies  pro- 
duced exactly  the  effect  he  said  they  would. 
He  told  us  there  would  be  a  crisis,  and  almost 
named  the  day  when  it  would  probably  come. 
After  the  fever  left,  the  pleurisy  set  in  again 
with  a  cough  that  was  somewhat  alarming. 
By  careful  nursing,  and  the  use  of  recognized 
remedies,  the  congestion  (if  that  is  the  proper 
nanif)  in  that  one  lung  was  arrested,  and  re- 
covery followed  quicker  than  the  doctor  or  any- 
body else  had  anticipated. 

Concluded  in  our  next. 
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THE   ANTI-SALOON   CONGRESS  AT   COLUMBUS,  O., 
ETC. 

It  seems  a  little  funny  that,  just  as  soon  as  I 
get  into  one  of  our  large  cities,  somehow  or 
other  I  seem  to  gravitate  straight  toward  a 
saloon.  Now.  you  need  not  laugh,  for  I  am 
talking  in  sober  earnest.  By  some  fatality  I 
also  seem  to  gravitate  toward  one  of  the  low- 
down  sort.  May  be  you  have  heard  of  other 
people  who  seem  to  have  the  same  bent.  Again, 
this  thing  comes  about  when  I  have  not  the  re- 
motest idea  of  going  into  any  such  place  at  all. 
Seems  to  nae  1  am  making  matters  toorse  in- 
stead of  belter,  so  I  think  1  will  tell  my  simple 
story. 

You  see  I  am  one  of  the  executive  committee; 
and  when  I  stepped  from  the  cars  out  into  the 
streets  of  the  great  city  it  occurred  to  me.  as  I 
was  going  to  meet  a  good  many  professional 
men  and  great  scholars,  it  was  no  more  than 
fitting  that  1  should  step  into  the  first  barber- 
shop and  be  slicked  up  generally.  Just  as  I 
was  about  to  take  my  seat  in  the  chair,  howev- 
er, I  very  innocently  asked  the  barber  to  direct 
me  to  the  wash  room.  There,  I  have  forgotten 
something. 

I  did  not  first  go  into  the  barber-shop  after 
all.  My  first  stop  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
rooms  where  they  were  registering  the  names 
of  temperance  people.  There  were  a  dozen 
clerks,  men  and  women,  just  making  their  pens 
fly;  and  when  a  spruce  young  chap  asked  me 
what  church  I  belonged  to  I  said,  "  Why,  when 
I  am  at  home  I  go  to  the  Congregational;  but 
when  I  am  away  I  seem  to  belong  to  the  near- 
est church  at  hand." 

This  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  innovation  on  the 
rush  of  business,  for  the  whole  crowd  began  to 
laugh,  and  finally  the  clerk  spoke  out: 

"  Why,  this  is  A.  I.  Root  himself,  just  as  sure 
as  you  live." 

Then  a  nice  young  lady  pinxied  a  beautiful 
silk  badge  on  my  coat.  I  soon  forgot  all  about 
the  badge,  however,  and  now  let  us  go  back  to 
the  barber-shop. 

In  answer  to  my  request,  the  barber  looked 
at  his  partner,  and  smiled.  I  do  not  know  but 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  wink  along  with  the  smile. 

"  My  dear  sir,  in  order  to  get  at  the  wash- 
room near  by,  you  will  have  to  go  through  the 
saloon." 

Now,  I  did  not  feel  sure  just  then  that  he  was 
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talking  about  a  saloon  where  they  sold  drinks; 
besides  it  was  almost  time  for  committee  meet- 
ing, and  I  was  in  a  hurry;  and,  besides  all  this, 
why  should  I  be  bashful  about  going  into  sa- 
loons when  the  straight  path  of  business  seem- 
ed to  lead  right  through  them  ?  I  concluded 
that,  if  saloon-keepers  could  stand  it,  I  could, 
and  so  I  rushed  ahead.  The  obliging  barber 
was  going  to  send  a  boy  along,  but  I  told  him  I 
could  find  the  place,  without  a  boy,  and  then 
he  and  his  partner  smiled  again.  I  went  down 
some  steps  into  a  dark  place,  pushed  one  or 
more  curtains  out  of  the  way.  and  heard  the 
clinking  of  glasses  and  the  usual  low-lived 
talk.  Time  was  precious,  however:  and  as  I 
did  not  see  any  thing  that  looked  like  a  wash- 
room I  boldly  walked  up  to  the  bar  and  asked 
to  be  directed.  I  noticed  a  considerable  falling- 
back  as  I  came  up.  The  bartender's  face  color- 
ed up;  but  when  I  propounded  my  innocent 
question  he  seemed  to  draw  a  long  breath  of 
relief,  and  very  courteously  riirected  me.  After 
I  came  back  to  the  barbershop  1  noticed  their 
smiles  and  exchange  of  glances  again;  and 
then  for  the  tirst  time  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there,  right  on  my  coat,  was  that  white  silken 
badge,  and  on  it  were  printed  the  words: 
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Now.  you  will  hardly  believe  it  when  I  assure 
you  that,  in  my  ab-^ent  mindedness.  it  had 
never  occurred  to  me  It  was  that  badge  which 
had  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  barber- 
shop and  in  the  saloon  until  that  moment.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  think  that  I  had  perhaps 
been  unwise  to  wear  that  badge  all  over  town 
as  I  had  been  doing.  Then  I  concluded  that 
the  badge  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  any 
wav.  and  I  finally  decided  to  keep  it  on.  and  I 
rather  rejoiced  in  the  privilege  of  wearing  such 
colors,  even  if  I  did  innocently  push  them  into 
a  saloon  through  the  back  door— a  saloon,  in 
fact,  where  screens  were  up  in  front,  and  little 
curtained  corners  and  dark  places  in  such 
plenty  that  one  could  hardly  be  expected  to  get 
through  without  a  guide.  While  cutting  my 
hair  something  was  said  about  my  badge;  and 
the  boss  of  the  shop  said  something  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Root,  the  man  who  stands  behind  you 
cutting  your  hair  is  the  one  who  pushed  through 
the  law  that  compf^ls  every  barber-shop  in  Co- 
lumbus to  stop  work  on  Sunday,  and  to  remem- 
ber the  sabbath  to  keep  it  holy." 

When  he  finished  he  said  if  I  should  be  in 
Columbus  over  Sunday  now  or  at  any  other 
time,  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  have 
me  attend  their  church,  and  be  introduced  to 
their  minister.  Then  he  stepped  to  a  drawer, 
and  from  a  heap  of  little  circulars  he  handed 
me  one  containing  the  following: 

TALKS  TO  BREADWINNERS. 


WHO  ARE  breadwinners! 

All  who.  by  hone.st  toil,  ave  earn- 
ing their  bread  are  breadwin- 
ners. 

If   you   have   no   Church    Home 

we  want  you 

at  the 

Second 

Presbyterian  Church. 


Sunday  Services. 
10.30  A.  M.  and  7  (XI  P.  M. 

Sunday-School  g.l.T  A.  M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  6.15  P.  M. 
Prayer  Meeting  Wednesday  Even- 
ing at  7.00  o'clock. 

Note.— 28.000  people  in  Columbus 
don't  go  to  church. 

COME. 

Permit  me  to  say  here  before  going  into  de- 
tails, that  the  Anti-saloon  Congress  in  January. 


1896,  was  the  most  enthusiastic  meeting  I  ever 
attended,  and  never  before  was  it  my  privilege 
to  see  so  many  great  orators  assembled  at  once 
on  any  platform.  In  our  next  issue  1  propose 
to  tell  you  something  of  their  work,  especially 
since  an  Anti- saloon  League  was  formed  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  17th  of  last  Decem- 
ber. The  Ohio  plan  was  adopted;  and  the 
war-cry  that  "the  saloon  must  go,"  will  now 
soon  be  heard  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  As 
the  movement  now  no  longer  belongs  especially 
to  the  State  of  Ohio,  I  shall  feel  free  to  give  it  a 
little  more  space  in  our  journal  than  I  have 
heretofore. 

The  speaker  for  the  first  evening  wa«  n  be 
Frances  E.  Clark,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Galden 
Rule,  and  on  'that  first  evening  I  begged  ur 
Slate  Superintendent,  Howard  H.  Russell,  to 
give  me  a  brief  note  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Clark.  Do  you  know  why  I  begged  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  of  his  time,  dear  reader? 
You  can  perhaps  guess  why,  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  Oolden  Rule  has  been  prominent 
among  religious  papers,  not  only  In  advertising 
Electropolse.  but  it  has  given  It  one  of  the 
strongest  editorial  notices  ever  given  by  any 
paper.  I  have  again  and  again  remonstrated 
with  the  manager  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment, but  in  vain. 

Francis  E.  Clark  Is  a  much  younger-looking 
man  than  1  supposed.  Perhaps  the  words 
"Father  Endeavor"  have  given  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  older.  And,  by  the  way,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  and  accomplished 
men  It  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  meet,  even 
If  he  did.  at  least  for  a  time,  rather  seem  to  de- 
fend Electropolse.  He  Is  a  very  careful  man  in 
his  talk — much  more  careful  than  A.  I.  Root. 
I  told  tilm  how  it  pained  me  to  see  a  paper  that 
had  become  such  an  exponent  of  good  morals 
to  our  children  giving  place  to  such  a  fraud  as 
the  Electropolse,  even  in  its  advertising  de- 
partment. He  did  not  make  much  reply,  how- 
ever, but  courteously  allowed  me  to  go  on.  In 
attempting  to  report  any  part  of  that  ten-min- 
utes'conversation,  may  God  give  me  grace  to 
mention  nothing  that  might  cause  even  friend 
Clark  to  wish  I  had  not  given  it  this  publicity. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  serious  Iniport,  dear  friends, 
and  this  thing  should  be  made  public  as  fast  as 
we  can  get  at  the  real  truth  of  the  matter. 
Said  I. 

"  Friend  Clark,  if  a  man  assured  you  that  he 
and  his  family  had  heen  greatly  benefited  by 
having  a  hi, rsi'shoe  nailed  over  his  door,  what 
would  you  think  of  him  '?" 

"  I  should  think.  Mr.  Root,  that  the  man  was 
mistaken,  or  tliat,  if  any  help  had  come,  it  had 
come  through  his  Imagination,  and  not  through 
any  virtue  possessed  by  the  horseshoe." 

"Good!  Now  If  I  can  suggest  to  you  some 
means  of  proving  to  your  satisfaction  that  Elec- 
tropolse Is  no  more  a  scientific  apparatus  than 
the  aforesaid  horseshoe,  my  work  will  be  speed- 
ily done." 

He  admitted,  of  course,  that  electricity  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  curative  virtues  of  the 
thing.  He  said  the  proprietors  did  not  now 
claim  there  was  any  electricity  about  It. 

While  this  is  only  partly  true,  we  may  let  it 
drop  for  the  present. 

"  Now,  look  here,  doctor;  if  electricity  does 
not  pa«s  along  that  wire  cord,  what  agency 
or  force  does  it  carry  ?  Heat,  light,  and  elec- 
tricity are  the  three  Imponderable  agents.  Heat 
may  be  carried  by  a  wire  sufficiently  large,  only 
a  few  inches.  Only  electricity  travels  over  any 
extent  of  wire  or  metallic  cord.  If  these  people 
have  discovered  something  else  that  does  carry 
virtue  along  a  wire,  it  is  a  new  force  or  a  new 
agent  unknown  to  science,  and  would  make  a 
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man  or  company  immortal  who  could  show 
proof  of  It.  No  scientific  test  known  to  the 
world  can  show  any  force  or  agency  whatever 
brought  into  play  by  this  senseless  apparatus." 
'•  But,  Mr.  Root,  shall  we  not  base  our  testi- 
mony rather  on  the  witnesses — the  good  honest 
men  and  women  who  have  been  cured.'  What 
about  these?" 

"Just    one    illustration    among   the    many, 
friend  Clark.    Schlatter  of  Denver— you  know 
of  him,  of  course?  " 
He  nodded. 

"Only  this  week  a  woman  with  whom  1  am 
well  acquainted  told  me  she  had  visited  Schlat- 
ter and  seen  him  perform  his  wonderful  cures. 
She  said  a  woman  came  there  blind.  Schlatter 
touched  her  with  his  hand,  and  she  went  away 
rejoicing  in  her  sight.  You  know,  friend  Clark, 
of  the  great  amount  of  testimony— the  bewil- 
derinq  testimony— in  regard  to  this  man's  won- 
derful healing  powers.  Now  tell  me— can  you 
for  a  moment  believe  that  he  has  been  given  mi- 
raculous power  that  he  may  do  these  things  ?  " 
"  No,  Mr.  Root,  I  do  not  believe  he  has  been 
given  miraculous  power." 

I  gathered  from  his  smile  that  he  and  I 
thought  alike  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
present  age,  or  the  last  year  or  two.  have  seemed 
to  furnish  more  cases  of  wonderful  cures  along 
this  line  than  any  age  before  us.  Then  I  urged 
that,  even  if  the  apparatus  had  done  or  was  do- 
ing good,  the  price  was  too  great.  Charging 
fifty  times  the  value  of  a  thing  can  not  be  hon- 
est business. 

"  But,  Mr.  Root,  if  you  go  to  a  doctor  you 
have  to  pay  for  things  much  in  this  way." 

But  in  this  case  we  have  the  benefit  of  his 
skill,  past  experience,  and  intelligence.  He  tells 
us  what  to  take  and  what  not  to  take." 

"  But  suppose  you  do  not  go  to  a  doctor.  You 
go  into  the  drugstore  and  pay  a  dollar  for  a 
bottle  of  medicine." 

Well,  dear  friends,  I  had  to  give  up  a  little 
right  here.  When  you  go  into  a  drugstore  and 
pay  for  a  bottle  of  medicine,  you  do  come  pret- 
ty near — at  least  a  good  many  times  you  do- 
paying  fifty  times  the  real  value  of  the  thing 
you  buy.  Let  us  be  consistent,  though,  and  say 
ten  times  the  real  value.  A  bottle  of  medicine 
probably  costs  the  manufacturer  10  cents,  and 
it  sells  for  fl.OO.  Of  course,  the  advertising 
costs  a  good  deal,  and  the  purchaser  is  expected 
to  pay  for  said  advertising.  Friend  Clark  did 
not  say  so,  but  editors  of  Christian  papers  have 
told  me  in  substance  that  it  is  the  fashion  now- 
adays to  charge  a  dollar  for  things  that  cost 
only  a  few  cents.  Perhaps  we  should  say  it  is 
the  fashion  where  we  can  find  ignorant  .people 
enough.  Now,  I  protest  right  here.  Farmers, 
gardeners,  and  the  great  mass  of  people  at 
large,  do  nut  get  any  such  profit  on  what  they 
selL  I  wonder  if  these  medicine-makers  and 
city  people,  with  their  abundance,  have  any 
idea  that  the  farmer  who  sells  potatoes  at  35 
cts.,  and  wheat  for  50,  gets  even  four  or  five 
times  what  the  thing  actually  costs  them. 
There  is  a  tremendous  wrong  right  along  in 
this  line.  I  do  not  believe  a  man  can  be  a  good 
honest  Christian,  and  be  willing  to  take  any 
such  prices  from  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

As  I  took  my  leave,  friend  Clark,  in  a  piece  of 
courteous  pleasantry,  said  I  might  give  Elec- 
tropoise  the  credit  of  having  done  at  least  one 
good  thing  in  its  career.  It  had  enabled  him  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  A.  I.  Root,  of  whom 
he  had  often  heard;  and  as  we  shook  hands  at 
parting  he  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  me  again 
whenever  it  might  be  convenient.  Before 
leaving  I  said  something  like  this: 

"  Of  course,!  have  called  on  you  to  suggest, 
and  not  to  dictate,  in  regard  to  your  duty.  But 
I  do  hope,  dear  friend,  that  you  will  investigate 


more  fully  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  see  If  I 
am  not  right  in  thinking  there  is  a  very  great 
need  that  special  care  be  taken  that  a  periodi- 
cal taking  the  front  rank  as  a  spiritual  teacher 
in  the  best  morals  of  our  land,  should  be  careful 
of  even  its  advertising  pages,  and  more  careful 
still  of  its  editorial  utterances  in  regard  to 
things  of  this  kind."  He  smilingly  promised  he 
would  heed  my  suggestions. 


ALFALFA  ONCE  MORE. 

Many  are  continually  asking  what  alfalfa  is 
like,  and  others  are  sending  in  plants  inquiring 
If  this,  that,  or  the  other,  is  alfalfa.  Sweet 
clover  has  also  been  confused  with  it.  To  tell 
the  truth,  the  two  plants  are.  In  many  respects, 
very  much  alike.  On  this  account,  we  have 
decided  to  give  still  another  picture  of  alfalfa. 
The  cut  shows  a  branch  of  a  plant  in  bloom; 
also  enlarged  views  of  the  seed  and  seed  pods. 
Any  one  should  be  able  to  decide  correctly 
from  the  branch,  flowers,  seed-pods,  or  seed. 


ALFALFA- PLANT  IN  BLOOM;  A  B,  SEED  TOD; 
C,  SEED. 

This  cut,  like  the  ones  shown  last  month, 
was  kindly  loaned  us  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  We  take  pleasure  in  submit- 
ting these  pictures,  because  they  are  so  modest 
and  correct,  especially  when  compared  with 
some  of  the  exaggerated  pictures  in  some  of 
our  seed  catalogs.  The  small  picture  given  in 
our  last  Issue  was  that  of  an  alfalfa- plant  six 
weeks  old.  The  large  one  represents  a  plant 
about  three  years  old.  Permit  us  to  say  once 
more  that  any  one  who  contemplates  making 
any  test  of  alfalfa  at  all  should  send  for  Farm- 
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■er's  Bulletin  No.  31,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  the  alfalfa  bulletin  we 
find  nothing  in  regard  to  its  value  as  a  honey- 
plant.  It  seems  a  little  strange  that  such  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  treatise  should  omit 
to  mention  that  the  plant  produces  some  of  the 
finest  honey  in  the  world,  and  it  has  for  several 
years  been  shipped  by  the  carload  from  regions 
where  alfalfa  is  largely  grown.  In  talking 
with  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  government 
bulletins  at  Atlanta,  he  said  they  would  have 
been  very  glad  indeed  to  incorporate  the  facts 
in  regard  to  its  value  as  a  honey-plant  had 
somebody  furnished  them  in  time. 

THE   BUSH   LIMA   I5EANS. 

The  matter  may  now  said  to  be  settled.  Just 
as  good  lima  beans  can  be  grown  on  bushes  as 
on  poles,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der growing  them  by  the  acre,  and  at  present 
prices  it  will  pay  big  and  no  mistake.  They 
are  quoted  in  most  of  the  seed  catalogs  at  from 
#7  to  •'?8  a  bushel;  but  if  they  bring  only  .*4  or 
^5  it  will  pay  better  than  almost  any  other  crop 
I  know  of.  And  I  am  reminded  of  another 
kink  in  the  business  this  14th  day  of  January, 
1896.  Last  fall,  before  we  got  through  picking 
and  selling  them  green  we  had  a  frost  as  you 
know.  It  killeii  the  bush  limas  —  that  is, 
enough  to  stop  th^ir  growing,  but  it  did  not 
hurt  the  beans  inside  of  the  pods.  We  gath- 
ered them  all.  green  and  ripe,  and  took  pains 
to  get  them  dried  thoroughly,  even  the  green 
pods— and  thrashed  out  the  beans.  After  being 
put  through  the  fanning  mill  they  were  sorted 
overbyhand.it  being  an  easy  matter  to  tell 
the  ripe  beans  from  the  others.  Of  course,  the 
beans  that  were  not  ripe  and  dry  when  the 
frost  came  would  be  tit  only  to  cook;  and  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that,  when  cooked, 
they  are  just  about  as  nice  as  green  beans  just 
gathered.  We  have  been  told  before  that  lima 
beans  might  be  gathered  green,  and  therwdried, 
and  be  very  nice  for  winter;  but  it  was  a  new 
idea  to  me  that  beans  caught  by  the  frost 
might  be  utilized  in  this  way.  They  are  ever 
so  much  nicer  than  the  hard  drv  matured  bean. 
I  think  if  dried  arreen  beans  could  be  put  on  the 
market,  after  people  once  get  a  taste  of  them 
they  would  be  an  important  food  product.  You 
see,  they  can  be  kept  indefinitely;  but  when 
you  come  to  cook  them  they  have  almost  the 
flavor  of  new  green  lima  beans. 

A  NEW  BEAN  THAT  YIELDS  BUSHELS  FHOM  ONE 
SINGLE  STALK. 

Friend  H.  J.  Rumsey,  of  Boronia,  New  South 
Wales,  sends  us  eight  sample  beans,  with  a  let- 
ter of  explanation  containing  the  following: 

I  have  introduced  a  new  bean— the  Tongan— 
which  in  Sydnej'  and  warm  climates  is  about  the 
bipgept  acquisition  of  the  times.  One  plant  will 
yield  busiiels  of  l)eans  of  delicious  tiavor  for  sever- 
al months;  and  being  perennial  it  will  stand  and 
grow  bigger  year  by  year  until  it  covers  hundreds 
of  square  feet.  I  am  sending  you  a  packet  for  you 
to  send  to  some  of  your  Florida  friends  to  try.  It 
■should  flourish  tliere. 

Well.  well,  well !  We  are  ahead  of  the  seed 
■catalogs  this  time,  and  no  mi*<take — a  single 
bean-plant  yielding  bushels  of  beans,  and  cov- 
ering hundreds  of  square  feetl  Friend  R  ,  it 
almost  makes  me  feel  sorry  that  I  do  not  live 
in  Florida.  But  we  have  a  greenhouse  right 
across  the  way,  and  two  of  the  beans  you  sent 
us  will  be  planted  there  at  once.  I  will  exolain 
to  our  readers  that  the  bean  is  a  good  deal  the 
same  shape  as  our  common  ones,  and  about  the 
size  of  the  York  State  Marrow.  But  it  is  jet 
black  excepting  there  is  a  sort  of  ridge  or  ex- 
crescence on  the  edge,  reaching  from  one  end  to 
the  middle  of  one  side,  and  this  is  snowy  white. 
It  looks  a  little  like  the  snow-white  comb  on  the 
head  of  a  fowl,  providing  said   fowl  were  jet 


black;  or  you  might  say  a  sort  of  topknot. 
Now,  there  are  only  eight  of  these  beans  in  the 
United  States.  I  will  plant  two  in  the  green- 
house now,  and  two  later  on.  Two  more  we 
will  send  to  friend  Hart,  in  Florida,  and  the 
other  two  to  friend  Poppleton,  who,  as  you 
know,  is  still  further  down  in  the  tropics.  Is  it 
not  a  good  th'ng  that  Gleanings  goes  all  over 
not  only  Uncle  Sam's  domain,  but  pretty  much 
all  over  the  whole  wide  world  ? 

There  is  one  thing  more  about  this  bean; 
Friend  Rumsey  says  the  seeds  will  come  up 
quicker  if  soaked  in  boiling  water  before  plant- 
ing, and  he  has  made  the  word  "  boiling"  em- 
phatic. Truly  it  must  be  a  tropical  jiant. 
Now  you  see  I  shall  have  a  bean  story  to  write 
up  once  a  month  or  oftener. 

By  the  way.  my  Thoroughbred  potatoes  had 
a  backset  when  we  had  that  freeze  away  down 
below  zero.  They  were  not  killed,  but  they 
still  look  sick  and  discouraged  from  the  effects 
of  the  blizzard.     

SUB-IRRIGATION   FOR   GRAND   RAPIDS    LETTUCE. 

The  following,  from  our  friend  Eugene  Davis, 
who  gave  the  world  the  Grand  IJapids  lettuce, 
will  probably  be  read  with  much  interest  by  all 
the  gardening  friends: 

Friend  Rtiiit:—!  began  to  think  you  were  losing 
interest  in  greenhouses,  growing  lettuce,  etc. ;  but 
when  the  last  number  of  Gleanings  arrived  I  saw 
vou  were  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  in  gardening.  I 
have  just  read  Bulletin  61  of  tlie  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  tlie  best 
thing  on  lettuce-growing  I  have  ever  read.  Tlie  di- 
rections are  so  plain  that  any  beginner  can  easily 
follow  them. 

1  tried  sub-irrigation  on  part  of  a  bench  last  win- 
ter, but  it  flld  not  prove  very  successful,  owing  to 
the  benches  being  old.  and  the  cross-pieces  were 
too  far  apart,  causing  the  boards  to  sag,  and  crack- 
ing tli(^  cement.  1  am  trying  it  again  this  winter  in 
a  small  w;iy.  wishing  to  give  the  method  a  fair  test 
before  trying  it  on  a  large  scale.  I  have  raised  and 
sold  one  crop,  and  it  is  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than 
the  surface-watered.  As  to  the  weight  I  can  not 
say,  not  having  cut  the  rest  of  the  bench. 

i  made  the  bench  water-tight  by  using  two  rolls 
of  water-proof  rubberoid  roofing.*  which  will  cover 
a  space  10x20  feet.  There  are  nails  and  paint  for 
painting  the  seams.  I  use  2-inch  tile.  2  feet  apart 
crosswise  of  bench.  The  cost  of  the  tile  and  paper 
was  $5.00.  I  can't  say  how  long  it  will  last,  but  it  is 
all  right  for  this  season.  Eugene  D.wis. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Jan.  18. 


GETTING   A   POOK  FAR.VI   INTO   GOOD   CONDITION. 

Fiioiil  Roof:— I  am  about  to  take  hold  of  a  farm 
which  has  been  abandoned  for  some  years  except 
as  a  pasture.  It  is  poor  and  worn  out,  with  little  or 
no  grass,  and  is  neatly  all  in  daisy.  The  soil  is  6  or 
8  inches  deep,  and  a  light  sandy  loam,  with  some 
loose  rock.  I  want  to  get  it  into  clover;  but  it  is  too 
poor  to  get  a  good  catch,  and  I  intend  to  plow  and 
give  it  a  heavy  coat  of  lime,  which  will  put  it  in 
better  condition  to  take  the  clover  and  oats. 

Now,  I  want  to  get  some  paying  crop  on  part  of 
the  land  (10  acres),  such  as  potatoes;  and  lime  is 
bad  for  them.  Do  you  think  I  can  safely  plant 
them,  using  1500  lbs.  of  No.  1  chemical  fertilizers  per 
Acre,  and  giving  them  good  culture,  such  a«  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Terry  and  others?  Mr.  Terry.  I 
know,  does  not  think  much  of  chemicals  on  his 
land.  What  do  you  know  of  its  uses  by  others  in 
bringing  up  poor  lands  in  the  way  I  propose,  with 
potatoes  ? 

The  subsoil  of  the  land  is  a  tolerably  heavy  clay; 
and  whiit  grass  is  on  the  land  is  principally  wire 
grass  and  redtop,  with  a  little  wild  grass  mixed 
through  it;  but  very  little  grass  of  any  kind,  and 
nearly  all  in  a  thick  stand  of  daisy.  The  land  lies 
facing  the  east,  with  a  nice  slope,  enough  not  to 
need  ditchinsr.  H.  Z.  Shriveh. 

Terra  Alta,~W.  Va.,  Jan.  15. 

Perhaps  the  above  letter  is  a  little  out  of 
place  under  the  head  of  high-pressure  garden- 

*  This  material  seems  as  if  it  must  an.swer  a  jrood  purpose  tor 
lettuce-beds.    It  costs  »2.«.5  for  1(X)  square  feet.— A.  I.  R. 
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ing;  but  my  advice  may,  perhaps,   be  worth 
something  nevertheless. 

In  the  tirst  place,  I  don't  believe  any  paying 
crop  can  be  secured  the  first  year  from  such  a 
farm — that  is,  any  crop  that  will  pay  for  the 
fertilizers  the  first  year;  and  my  experience 
agrees  exactly  with  that  of  Mr.  Terry  and  our 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  At  the  present  price 
of  average  farm  (^mps,  and  the  present  price  of 
fertilizers,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  farmer 
can  afford  to  buy  chemical  fertilizers — at  least 
that  is  my  e.xperience.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
go  to  work  and  make  that  land  good  if  it  were 
mine.  Save  every  bit  of  manure,  according  to 
Terry's  teachings  in  the  potato  book.  Mud  Win- 
ter Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  l?uy  stable 
manure  if  you  can  get  it  near  by  cheap  in  your 
neighborhood.  After  having  done  this,  or  If 
you  can  not  do  any  thing  better,  raise  crops  to 
plow  under  just  a  fust  as  possible.  In  our  lo- 
cality we  would  turn  under  rve,  then  buck- 
wheat, and  finally  clover,  one  crop  after  anoth 
er.  as  many  as  possible  in  a  season.  In  the  fall 
you  can  doubtless  work  in  crimson  clover  to 
advantage  in  your  locality.  If  you  are  far 
enough  south  for  cow-peas,  get  in  a  rotation  of 
them.  After  you  get  a  good  crop  of  clover 
turned  under  you  are  all  right  for  paying  crops. 
Your  coat  of  lime  to  commence  with  is  proba 
bly  all  right.  You  might  try  some  potatoes  on 
some  of  your  best  land;  but  I  don't  think  they 
would  pay  cost  unless  prices  are  away  up 
above  what  thny  are  at  Iht*  present  writing. 

You  say  the  land  has  slope  enough  so  as  not 
to  need  ditching.  I  should  not  agree  with  you 
here  unless  there  is  a  gravelly  subsoil  that  lets 
the  water  off  quickly.  I  would  commence  til- 
ing it  right  off  thi-i  very  month  according  to  the 
directions  in  Chamberlain's  book  on  underd rain- 
ing. As  you  describi' the  land,  1  should  think 
laying  tiles  was  the  very  best  thing  to  do,  if 
you  want  to  get  your  ten  acres  into  shape  so  it 
will  bring  paying  crops  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Our  ground  upon  the  hill  by  the  windmill  has 
given  some  of  the  very  best  crops  I  ever  raised; 
but  it  is  a  heavy  hard  clay  away  down,  and  it 
slopes  to  the  east  so  much  that  we  do  not  dare 
have  the  furrows  run  up  and  down  hill,  on  ac- 
count of  wash.  After  we  got  it  underdrained 
(tiles  laid  30  inches  deep  and  ,S0  feet  apart),  we 
turned  under  a  poor  stand  of  clover,  and  got  a 
good  paying  crop  of  potatoes  i  he  very  first  time. 


BEES  FOR  SALE. 


I  IN  THE 

SLOT 

AND  GET  A  CATALOGUE,  j 

A  list  of  the  l)est  seeds  soldi 
anywhere.  Mauy  choice  novel- 
ties, and  prices  are  rlgct.  Con- 
tains 100  pases.  400  illustrations, 

beautiful  colored  i)lates,  honest  descriptions. 

They  cost  us  n  cents  each,  but  will  be 

J    Mailed  Free  if  You  Name  This  Paper.    ^ 

JIOIASEEDCO., DesMoines,  Ioia> 

Do  You  Need  Queens 

for  your  own  use  or  to  sell?    I  can  supply  you,  and 
will  use  you  right. 

J.  B.  CASE,  PORT  ORANGE,  FLA. 


Twrnly-eight  colonies  Italians,  10  colonies  hy- 
brids, 111  8-frame  (Langstroth)  hives,  piaclically  as 
pood  as  new.  Price— Italians,  $3..50  per  colony;  hy- 
brids, $3  00  per  colooy.  on  cars  here. 

Address        JAMES  MACHIR, 

LINWOOD.  KAN. 

liWln  responding  to  this  advertisement  nieiitioii  (iLK^MNo  '■ 

Promptness  is  What  Counts.' 

Root's  (ioods  at  Roofs  Px-lceH. 

Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  foundation,  Pou- 
der's  honey-jars.  Send  for  new  catalogue  of  | 
every  thing  used  by  bee-keepers. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 
162  Massachusetts  Ave.,       Indianapolis,  Ind. 


tlrut'Irtfl  rerftet 

BINGHAM 

BeeSmoker 


Wonderful  Record. 


Seventeen  years  with  but 
one  complaining  letter.  I 
think  Bingham's  patent 
smokerand  Bingham  &  Heth- 
eringlon's  patent  Honey- 
knives  are  perfect.  If  you 
have  used  a  Bingham  bent- 
cap  and  double-wire  handle 
smoker,  or  a  hinged  bent-top 
smoker,  a  month,  please  write  me  a  private  letter 
staling  how  tliey  work.  I  will  keep  your  letter  pri- 
vate, and  return  jour  [lostage  and  a  circular,  and  be 
much  obliged. 

T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 

5T0PT 


my  friend,  just  one  moment,  will  youV 

Do  you  need  any  thing  in  my  line? 

Any  BEES?  QUEENS?  HIVES?  SECTIONS? 
FOUNDATION?  SMOKE KS?  Any  thing  pertain- 
ing to  bee  culture?  Then  send  for  my  catalog  for 
1896.    It  is  a  DAISY. 

You  may  learn  how  to  save  freight  on  one  order, 
to  enable  you  to  pay  for  your  favoiile  bee-paper  for 
years  to  come.  Send  NOW,;  orj^'paste  this  in  your 
hat,  for  it  will  not  appear  again. 

E.T.  Flanagan.  Box783,Belleville,  lll. 

£^lii  resDonding  to  tliis  advertisement  mention  Gleaninob 

Cheap  Sections. 

We  have  at  the  Cliicago  branch  among  the  stock 
purchased  of  Thos.  G.  Newman  the  following  stock 
of  sections,  not  of  our  manufacture,  which  we  de- 
sire to  close  out  to  make  room  for  our 

Superior  Extra  Polished  Sections. 

In  order  to  close  tliem  out  quickly  we  offer  them 
for  the  ne'ct  60  days,  or  while  they  last,  at  these 
special  prices 


White  Sections  4HxiH. 
40,0ti0  1!i,      (  1000  for  $1.75  j 
60.000  fa,     -^3000  for    3.00 
80000  7-to-ft  (  50t0  for   7.00 


Cream  Sections.' 
10,000  118      (lOt^O  for$1.2.> 
30,(100178      -^3000  for   3.00 
I.COO  7-to-ft  (  5000  for    4..50 


With  all  orders  for  less  than  5000  add  35  cents  for 
cartage.  Tliese  sections  are  of  Wisconsin  manufac- 
ture, and  when  made  were  doubtless  considered  as 
good  as  the  best;  but  as  compared  with  our  extra 
polished  sections  they  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
to-day,  but  a  decided  bargain,  and  should  be  closed 
out  quickly  at  these  very  low  prices.  If  you  prefer 
a  sample  before  ordering  we  will  mail  one  for  5  cts. 
to  cover  postage.    Address 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
or  Medina,  Ohio. 
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INCUBATORS 


132 
7ards 
High  ^ 
Class 
Fowls 


WE  WARRANT 

THE  RELIABLE 

To  hatch  So  per  cent  of  the  fresh  and  fertile  eggs.     Hundreds  of  recent 

testimonials!    Have  this  year  (1896)  issued  our  Eleventh  Annual 

Poultry  Guide  and  Combined  Catalogue  in  one  valuable  book. 

PROFITS   IN    POULTRY! 


This  148-page,  fully  illustrated  Poultry  Guide  tells  you  about  profits  in 
poultry;  about  hatching  eggs  with  machines;  about  brooding  chicks 
SBLP-REGULATiNG.  ^^ithout  hens.  We  have  for  sale  sixteen  popular  kinds  of  thoroughbred 
fovvls;  also  full  line  of  Poultry  Supplies— anything  you  want.  Price  of  Guide,  lO  cents  in 
stamps— worth  one  dollar.  Address,  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.,  Quincy.  III. 


♦ 


Buy  Seeds  of  BURPEE 

Get  the  BEST  and  Save  Money! 

BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL,-The  Leading  American  seed  catalogue. 

A  handsome  new  BOOK  of  1S4  pages  ;  Beautiful  Colored  Plates. 

Tells  al!  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow!     Rare  NOVELTIES  for  1896, 

that  can    not   he   had  elsewhere.      Price   10  cts.  (less  than  cost),  liut   mailed    FREE   tO   ill 
who  intend  to  purchase  Seeds,  Plants,  or  lUiliis.      Write  TO=DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOi 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

o     ._ 
CXXX)0OOOCXXXD0OO0CXX)0i 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCXXX5 

OUR  1896  si:ki>  catalog  g 

is  now  ready.  It  is  handsomely  illus-  q 
trated  by  direct  Photographs,  and  is  O 
/till  of  meat.  It  is  written  for  business  Q 
and  to  Business  Buyers  it  is  sent  free,  q 
If  you  want  it  write  now.  O 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  ^'Vhu'ul-ipM.rp'a'.  ^*'  8 
ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


!■  ■■  ■  Trees  and  Small  Fruits.  We  have  ao 
H  ■  H  ■  large  and  full  assortment  of  all  lead-  3 
^^  ■  H  ing  varieties  of  Peach,  Apj^le,  Pear,  J 
Largest  stock  of  small 
fruits  in  the  United  States.  Estimates  given 
on  large  lots  at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and  save  money. 

lEID'S    NURSERIES,   BRIDGEPORT,    OHIO. 


Plum,  Cherry,  etc. 


LORENTZ 

PtMCM. 

TiMBRELL 

STRAWBtRK.. 

ELDORADO 

BLACKBERRY. 


Maule's  Seeds  Lead  All! 


If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  coming  Spring,  Garden, 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds,  Small  Fruits,    Fruit  Trees, 
Flowering  Plants,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wish  the  most  com- 
plete American   Seed   Catalogue,   send  y<^ur  address  to 
Wm.  HENRY  MAULE,  p.o.box«96.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  pajier. 
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Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

RURAL,   NEW-YORKEll   WINTER   OATS. 

At  this  date,  Jan.  20,  our  winter  oats  are  a  perfect 
stand.  The  two -freezes,  from  5  to  10  degrees  belo^v 
zero,  and  the  repeated  bard  fteezing  and  Miawing-, 
without  anj'  snow  on  the  ground,  seem  as  yet  not  to 
have  injured  them  a  particle. 

STOWEW/S  EVEKGHEEN  SWEET   CORN. 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  of  seed,  grown  in  our 
own  neig-hborhood,  from  the  finest  crop  of  Ever- 
green seed  corn  I  ever  saw.  Per  quart,  10  cts. ; 
peck.  50  cts.;  bushel,  $1.7.5.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add 
15  cts.  per  quart  for  postage.  At  this  e.xceedingly 
low  price  it  should  go  off  rapidly. 


DWARF  ESSEX  RAPE. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  new  forage  plants, 
and  no  mistake.  Without  advertising  it  we  sold 
quite  a  quantity  last  season  of  the  seed,  and  were 
finally  unable  to  get  it.  We  are  now  prepared  with 
a  stock  of  fresh  se^d,  which  we  can  furnish  at  the 
following  low  prices:  Trial  packet.  5  cts.;  1  lb.,  by 
mail,  postpaid,  30  els. ;  10  lbs.,  by  freight  or  express, 
8  cts.  per  lb.;  100  lbs.  for  $7  00.  The  above  prices 
are  for  immediate  orders  only. 


SEED  OF  THE  CHAPMAN  HONEY-PI.ANT. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  out  of  the  seed,  and 
were  unable  to  find  any.  We  have  now,  however,  a 
pretty  fair  supply, and  can  mail  itinr)-cent  packets, 
or  at  30  cts.  per  ounce.  For  a  description  of  the 
plant,  see  our  A  B  C  book.  When  the  globular 
Ijlossoms  are  inclosed  in  a  paper  bag,  the  honey 
exuding  from  the  flower  will  collect  all  over  the 
large  blossom,  so  that  it  will  be  a  dauby  and  sticky 
mess,  much  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  honey.  The 
honey  also  is  as  thick  and  well  ripened,  almost,  as 
that  taken  out  of  the  sealed  honey-comb.  Where 
the  blossoms  are  not  covered  as  above,  bees  visit 
the  plants  so  constantly  that  they  take  it  off  as  fast 
as  it  exudes.  Now,  please  do  not  imagine,  dear 
friends,  that  I  recommend  this  plant  as  profitable 
to  raise  for  honey  alone.  The  originator,  friend 
Chapman,  and  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
have  both  tested  it  thoroughly.  It  is  very  pretty  as 
a  curiosity  in  a  bee-keeper's  garden,  but  it  certainly 
will  not  pay  to  raise  it  for  honey  alone;  neither  will 
it  pay  to  undertake  to  raise  any  plant  unless  it  is 
some  that  will  pay  aside  from  the  honey  it  yields. 


PRICES   ON  TARM  AND  GARDEN    PRODUCTS  FOR  1896. 

It  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  good  prices 
offered  for  any  thing  produced  by  tillers  of  the  soil. 
I  have  not  had  very  much  encouragement  in  that 
line,  however,  for  some  little  time  back,  unless  it 
is  to  see  the  large  prices  that  are  offered  for  hay 
and  all  kinds  of  feed.  There  is  a  sad  feature  to  this, 
however,  for  a  good  many  farmers  and  stock-raisers 
have  been  obliged  to  hny  at  the  high  prices,  instead 
of  having  stuff  to  xfll. 

Of  late  I  am  glad  to  see  cabbag-e  quoted  at  2X  cts. 
per  lb.,  for  good  hard  heads.  Celery  now  brings  40 
cts.  per  lb.  in  the  cities,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  it  is  going  to  be  a  valuable  greenhouse  product. 
Ours  is  selling  faster  than  we  can  get  it  blanched. 
Apples  are  also  bringing  very  fair  prices  now.  In 
fact,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  good  many  of  the 
friends  became  discouraged,  and  even  neglected  to 
gather'their  apples,  or  sold  them  at  a  very  low  price. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  no  good  apples  offer- 
ed anywhere  for  much  less  than  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
In  our  town  lettuce  has  sold  quite  well,  and  now 
the  demand  is  beyond  the  supply.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  good  opening — at  least  it  looks  that 
way— for  lettuce-growers,  celery-growers,  and  for 
the  first  early  cabbage;  and  I  think  that  we  may 
all  go  to  work  and  fix  our  orchards  in  good  shape 
for  a  crop  of  nice  fruit  this  coming  season. 

Last,  but  not  least,  everybody  everywliere  wants 
to  do  his  best  toward  getting,  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment,  something  in  the  shape  of  grass  or  for- 
age crops  to  take  the  place  of  hay. 


experiment  stations  declared  there  was  nothing 
ahead  of  the  Early  Ohio.  In  the  catalog  of  seed 
potatoes  from  J.M.  Smith's  Sons,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
we  find  they  list  the  Ohio  Junior  as  about  ten  days 
t  ai licr  than  the  Ohio;  and  then  they  add  that  the 
lUiss  T]  iumph  is  ahead  of  the  Ohio  Junior,  and  they 
recommend  it  especially  as  "desirable  for  first  early 
to  put  on  the  market  green;  color  is  a  reddish 
pink."  Oiher  catalogs  seem  to  agree  in  giving  the 
Bliss  triumph  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  extVa- 
early  poiatdfs.  Well,  the  above  makes  the  follow- 
ing from  dur  old  friend  A.  L.  Swinson  of  interest  to 
us  jusi  now: 

Friknd  Ro(iT;— I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  potato 
that  we  have  heie  in  North  Carolina,  and  that  1  liave  grown 
tor  two  seasons  two  crops  of,  and  have  known  of  for  three 
seasons.  It  is  a  white  extra  early  potato  that  1  call  White 
Bliss;  that  K.W.Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va.,  call  "  Wood's 
Earliest:"  and  say  of  it.  "  testing  twenty  kinds.  They  "-ere 
all  dua:  June  6.  and  Wood's  Eailiest  weielied  22  per  cent  heavi- 
er yield,  and  by  count  averaged  33  per  cent  larger  in  size:" 
"  found  it  earlier  and  more  prolific:  produces  nearly  all  large 
potatoes." 

Johnson  ct  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  in  their  winter  catalog,  on 
page  18,  give  a  cut  of  theii-  field  in  Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  of  this 
potato,  where  it  yielded  ."i.'jd  liu^lu'ls  ))er  acre,  and  the.y  call  it 
the  "  Pride  of  the  South."  and  say,  among  other  things.  "  It  is 
not  only  the  earliest,  but  produced  more  bushels  to  the  acre 
than  aiiy  other  first  early  potato  we  have  ever  grown.  It  is  a 
quick  strong,  and  vigorous  grower,  and  in  cooking  qualities 
very  superior  " 

Tfiere  is  no  potato  known  in  North  Carolina  equal  to  this. 
Planted  Mar.  I.  1894, 1  dug  matured  potatoes  and  shipped  to 
New  York  :Vlay  28.  and  we  had  frost  up  to  May  1st  that  year  too. 

Planted  Aug.  8  to  20. 189.i.  That  year  my  fall  crop  matured 
Nov.  1.  It  is  easy  to  grow  two  crops  a  season  with  this  potato. 
The  most  remarkable  trait  in  this  potato  is  the  ease  with 
which  the  spring-grown  ones  can  be  got  to  sprout,  over  all 
oi  her  varieties  in  fall,  when  planted  for  second  crop. 

Gold-boro,  N.  C,  Dec.  9.  A.  L.  Swinson. 

1  have  become  so  much  Interested  in  this  "  Wliite 
Bliss  Triuinpn,"  "Wood's  Early,"  or  "Pride  of  the 
Souih,"  that  1  have  had  friend  S.  pack  for  me  a  bar- 
rel (^f  these,  and  had  thi  m  shipi)eci  to  me  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  winter,  and  1  nave  given  tht  m  a  place  in 
our  potato  list.  1  liopethe  friends  will  please  notice 
that  1  hese  are  not  only  e.xtra  early,  but  stc<in<l  crop. 


THE   EARLIEST  POTATO   KNOWN, 

Perhaps  there  has  been  enough  about  potatoes  in 
Gleanings  already;  but  nothing  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  the  very  earliest.    Some  time  ago  our 


POTATOES   FOR  1896. 

For  description  of  each  variety,  see  our  special 
potato  circular,  sent  on  application  Season  of  ma- 
turing in  order  of  table,  the  first  named  being  the 
earliest. 
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White  Bliss  Triumph  ... 

"  Second  crop." 

Early  Ohio   

E    T'horo'bred,  Maule's* 
Burpee's  Extra  Early  — 

$  2  .50 

1  00 

12  .50 

1  00 

1  00 

60 

1  00 

.50 

35 

3.5 

1  00 

50 

1  00 

2.50 

$  6  00 
2  50 
25  00 
2  50 
2  50 

Lee's  Kavorite 

New  Queen  

1  50 

2  50 
1  25 

Beaut.y  of  Hebron 

1  00 
1  00 

2  50 

Rural  New  Yorker 

1  25 

2  50 

New  Craig 

6  00 

Second  size  of  Early  Ohio,  Freeman,  Lee's  Favorite, 
and  New  Craig  will  be  ' «  above  prices.  Above  prices 
include  packages  for  shipping.  Potatoes  will  be 
shipped  at  any  time,  but  we  can  not  be  responsible 
for  loss  by  freezing  until  after  April  1st,  We  can, 
however,  spe<ially  prepare  for  southrrii  shipments 
at  an  earlier  date  by  special  agreement. 

*  One  pound  of  these  potatoes  (worth  ifl.50)  will  be 
given  to  any  subscriber  to  Gleanings  who  gets  one 
new  subscriber;  that  is,  who  sends  Gleanings  one 
year  into  some  family  where  it  has  not  been  taken 
heretofore,  

"HOW  TO  GET  WELL  AND  HOW  TO   KEEP  WELL." 

In  our  issue  for  Nov.  1 1  gave  this  book  a  notice, 
and  a  large  number  have  been  sold.  The  best  part 
of  it  is.  the  book  has  been  loaned  from  one  neighbor 
to  another,  and  reports  keep  coming  in  of  the  mis- 
sionary work  it  is  doing.  It  is,  most  emphatically, 
doctoring  without  medicine.  You  get  well  by  eating 
wholesome  food,  and  after  that  you  keep  well  by 
avoiding  that  which  you  know  by  experience  does 
you  harm.  The  book  was  written  by  Mrs.  Blma 
Stewart,  in  such  a  bright  and  attractive  way  that 
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every  one  who  picks  it  up  will  be  almost  sure  to 
read  it  through.  We  have  quite  a  stock  of  them  on 
hand,  and  will  send  it  postpaid  by  mail  for  $1.25.  If 
you  have  it  put  in  with  goods  when  you  are  making 
an  order  by  freight  or  express,  we  will  make  it  an 
even  dollar.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  very  plain,  clear  e.xpo- 
sition  of  the  Salisbury  treatment,  which  has  been 
discussed  so  much  on  our  pages  for  the  past  few 
months. 


Kind  Words  From  Our  Customers. 


Gleanings  has  done  me  more  good  than  any  oth- 
er paper  1  ever  took,  especially  the  Home  readings, 
which  are  as  good  as  going  to  meeting. 

London,  O.,  Dec.  27^ S.  G.  Kilgore. 

Ask  A.  I.  how  he  would  like  to  live  on  skimmed 
milk  and  sassafras  tea.    That  is  wliat  I  get. 

The  garden  seeds  I  bought  of  you  last  year  pi'o- 
duced  flue  crops,  even  if  it  was  dry. 

Parkman,  O.  F.  T.  Clark. 

[My  good  friend,  A.  I.  would  have  ridden  ten 
miles  OQ  his  wheel  cheerfully  for  the  sake  of  having 
all  the  skimmed  milk  he  wanted,  and  sassafras  tea, 
at  the  time  the  doctor  was  holding  him  down  so 
closely  to  just  lean  meat.  So  you  see  he  is  not  so 
very  much  better  off  than  you  are— at  least,  some- 
times he  is  not.— A.  I.  R.] 

THE  CORNEIL  SMOKER. 

Having  been  from  home  a  great  deal  lately  I  have 
had  to  delay  my  report  on  the  Cornell  smoker  much 
longer  than  I  had  intended.  That  a  good  smoker  is 
one  of  the  tnosl  important  adjuncts  to  any  apiary 
is  settled  beyond  the  need  of  discussion.  The  chief 
and  most  important  features  of  a  good  smoker  are, 
good  size,  to  hold  a  fair  supply  of  fuel;  good  draft, 
to  produce  a  large  volume  of  smoke  with  little  at- 
tention from  the  apiarist;  simplicity  and  stiength 
of  construction,  so  as  to  stand  hard  usage  without 
getting  out  of  repair;  easy  access  to  the  fli'e-barrel 
in  replenishing  with  fuel;  lightness,  that  it  may  not 
be  cumbersome  to  handle,  and  a  shape  that  will 
keep  it  in  position  when  set  either  perpendicularly 
or  horizontally,  and  that  allows  of  tli rowing  the 
smoke  in  aluiost  any  desired  direction  without 
cramping  the  hand  or  wrist  All  of  these  qualities 
the  Cornell  smoker  i>osse-ses  in  a  high  degree,  with 
the  additional  one  that  it  can  bf  made  and  sold  at 
a  low  price.  The  one  objectinnalile  feaiure  is*  be 
liability  of  the  sliields  fieiting  too  liot  to  be  touched 
by  the  hand.  All  smokers  have  this  fault  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  howevei',  nnd  one  soon  learns  to 
handle  them  all  so  as  to  avoid  trouble  from  this 
cause.  I  find  the  draft  sufficiently  strong  for  any 
fuel;  but  where  rotten  wood  or  any  open  fuel  is 
used  it  is  as  strong  as  in  any  smoker  I  ever  saw. 
The  Cornell  is  bound  to  prove  a  very  popular  smoker 
with  those  bee-keepers  who  run  their  apiaries  on 
economical  lines,  and  with  profit  as  their  chief  aim. 

Hawks  Park,  Fla.,  Dec.  21.  W.  S.  Hart. 


THE  ABC,   AND  THE  CRANE   SMOKER  WITH  THE  ^ 
HINGED  TOP.     r: i  I       _  J 

Friend  Roof  .---The  new  ''A  B  C"  just  received,  for 
which  1  sincerely  thank  you.  I  have  not  had  time 
to  more  than  glance  at  it,  but  I  see  that  it  is  much 
more  complete  in  many  respects  than  my  old  one, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  that  hinged  nozzle  of  the 
Crane  smoker.  I  do  not  by  any  means  make  con- 
stant use  of  a  smoker  when  at  work  among  the 
bees,  but  I  want  it  all  ready  when  I  need  it;  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  want  it  burning  too  last,  and 
getting  the  nozzle  blistering  hot,  and  making  a  big 
deposit  of  tai  to  stick  up  every  thing;  so,  when  not 
in  use  I  remove  the  nozzle.  This,  of  course,  keeps 
it  cool  and  prevents  the  tar  deposit;  hut  if  there  is 
much  wind  blowing,  the  fuel  burns  up  too  fast.  To 
prevent  this  I  have  for  some  years  past  been  using 
a  damper.  This  is  just  the  bottom  of  a  tin  can  with 
a  hole  cut  in  the  middle  of  it;  the  little  flange 
around  the  outside  serves  to  keep  it  in  pbice.  Of 
course,  the  change  from  damper  to  nozzle  takes  an 
appreciable  amount  of  time,  but  tlie  comfort  of  the 
arrangement  has  paid  a  hundred-fold  for  the  little 
time  taken.  Now,  just  here  is  where  1  like  the 
hinge.  The  damper  removed,  a  touch  closes  the 
nozzle  (no  need  to  shut  it  very  close),  and  it  is  as 
quickly  opened  again.  C.  H.  Longstreet. 

Mount  Dora,  Fla.,  July  12, 1895. 


A   KIND  WORD   FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

Friend  Root  (at  least  I  think  you  are  my  friend):— 
Ten  years  ago  I  bought  five  hives  of  bees;  and  with 
seven  colonies  that  were  given  to  me  I  commenced 
the  bee-business.  I  had  never  seen  a  bee-journal, 
and  but  one  bee-book,  which  was  written  back  in 
the  forties.  My  hives  were  all  box-hives.  1  increas- 
ed that  year  to  17  stands.  1  bored  a  hole  in  the  top 
of  each  hive  and  put  a  box  on  each.  Tlie  result  was 
about  2U0  lbs.  of  honey. 

Well,  I  thought  if  that  was  bee-keeping  I  did  not 
want  any  more  of  it.  so  I  said  good  by  to  the  bees, 
and  left  them  to  their  fate.  The  weeds  grew  up 
around  the  hives,  and  there  they  remained  for  Ave 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  ao  old  bee-keeper 
became  one  of  my  neighbors.  He  saw  my  bees  in 
the  weeds,  and  wanted  them;  but  my  mind  began 
to  turn  toward  my  neglected  little  fan)ily,  for  about 
this  time  J.  C.  McCubbin.  the  president  of  our  bee- 
association,  loaned  me  a  boxful  of  back  numbers  of 
Gleanings,  and  then  I  began  to  read,  day  and 
night.  Wife  said  1  had  "bees  on  the  brain,"  and  I 
guess  she  was  about  right.  1  have  heard  of  the  bee- 
fever,  which  I  think  I  must  have  caught.  The  fever 
is  still  on. 

I  am  now  taking  Gleanings.  Give  us  more  of 
your  Home  talks,  Notes  of  Travel,  and  all  the  rest 
of  those  good  things  in  the  back  part  of  the  jotir- 
nal.  for  your  paper  is  my  most  welcome  visitor. 

I  have,  in  the  last  three  years,  increased  my  api- 
ary from  17  colonies  to  66.  My  crop  of  honey  for 
this  year  is  2000  lbs.  comb.  1600  extracted-  not  so 
bad  for  an  off  year.  With  40  strong  colonies  and  19 
very  weak  ones  I  increased  to  80;  lost  14  by  starva- 
tion ;  came  out  at  the  end  of  the  season  with  66  col- 
onies and  of  good  courage,  and  will  go  in  for  twice 
tliHt  number  next  year. 

Well,  friend  Root,  what  is  to  prevent  A.  I.  from 
taking  in  California  on  his  wheel  ?  We  will  treat 
him  better  than  we  did  Rambler.  Whi'U  Rambler 
was  here  he  camped  within  a  stone's  throw  of  my 
house,  and  never  said  a  woid.  When  I  he.nd  who  it 
was  camping  so  near,  and  m:iking  "  night  hideous," 
I  just  felt  like  going  out  behind  the  bam  and  kick- 
insr  mvself.  Thos.  M.  Skelton. 

Selma.  Cal  ,  Dec.  16. 


A   kind  WORD  FROM  TOUNGOO. 

3i,i/  Dear  Bro.  Boot:— It  is  about  time  1  wrote  to 
thank  jou  lor  Gleamngs,  which  gladdens  my  lone- 
ly missionary  life:  for  you  must  know  that  I  am 
alone  in  my  work  now,  my  family  being  in  .America. 
1  returned  io  this  country  fr<im  America  two  years 
ago  last  July.  1  went  homeiti  j890,  broken  up  with 
chronic  diarrhea,  and  it  has  clung  to  me  and  nearly 
killed  me  several  times  during  these  years  till  since 
April,  when  I  began  slowly  to  improve.  This  great 
mission,  of  which  I  have  written  you  often,  still 
continues  to  grow.  We  have  now  over  80  churches, 
Hggregating  over  3000  members,  with  schools,  and 
all  mission  appliances  ofHiV*.  But  the  apple  of  our 
eye  is  a  force  of  about  30  foreign  missionaries,  so 
far  as  these  native  Christians  are  concerned,  sent 
out  among  the  wild  tribes  for  the  purposes  of  the 
kingdom.  We  fully  expect  to  organize  many  new 
churches  in  the  near  future.  I  send  you  a  pamphlet 
just  out  of  our  press  (printed  by  our  Karen  school- 
boys), which  will  show  you  what  we  are  doing  in 
that  line.  We  have  just  held  our  ministers'  semi- 
annual conference,  when  143  baptisms  were  report- 
ed for  the  last  8  months. 

It  is  hard  for  one  at  my  age  to  ctit  loose  from  all 
family  ties  so  long,  and  know  that  the  little  folks 
are  all  growing  up  away  from  the  father;  but  it  is 
the  gospel  of  Christ  that  must  be  preached.  I  have 
held  on  now  nearly  30  years,  and  a  few  years  more 
will  fill  up  the  meiisure  of  service,  and  then  "like 
Jesus,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is." 

I  enjoy  Gleanings,  and  especially  the  Home 
Papers,  very  much;  and  not  a  little  good  do  I  get  to 
pass  on  to" these  Karens.  So,  Bro.  Root,  you  are 
preaching  to  these  Karens  in  Touugoo.  We'll  re- 
joice together  in  the  harvest. 

I  still  am  greatly  interested  in  bees;  but  while  I 
was  ill  at  home  the  white  ants  got  at  my  hives  and 
literally  ate  them  all  up  l)ut  one  cover,  which  I  now 
use  as  a  board  on  which  to  develop  my  photos. 

Give  my  kindest  regards  to  Erne.ct  and  wife, 
whose  hospitality  1  shared  when  I  called  upon  you ; 
also  to  Mrs.  Root,  and  a  thousand  thanks  and  good 
wishes  to  yourself.    Long  may  Gleanin  GS  wave. 

Toungoo,  Burma,  Nov.  8.  A.  Bunker. 
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Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  iiee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 
"  The  Southland  Queen." 

You  ought  to  know  what  you  are  missing  by  not 

eading  the  SouthJand  Queen.    The  only  bee-journal 

ublished  in  the  South,  aud  the  only  bee-keeping 

chool  known  is  taught  by  that  world  renowned 

teacher,  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,  Ihiough  its  columns. 

How  to  raise  queens,  bees,  and  honey,  and,  in  fact, 

how  to  make  bee-keeping  a  success,  is  taught  in 

the  school.  A  single  copyiswortli  more  to  beginners 

than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  (,f  1,00). 

A  steam  bee-hive  factory.  Root's  goocls,  Dadanl's 

foundation,  and    all    bee-supplies.     You   all  know 

where  to  arrange  for  your  queens  and  bees  for '96 

If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  catalog  that  tells  all 

about  Queen-rea ring,  and  a  sample  .iournH.l.  Address 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville.  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 


US.  We  sell  your  Poultry*  Veais, 
Fruits  and  all  produce  at  high- 
est prices.  DAILY  RETURNS.  For 
stencils,  pricss,  and  references,  write 
F.  I.  SAGE  &  SONS.  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y 


Something  New  ! 


A  Comb=  Honey  Hive 

containing  10  closed-end  standing  brood  -  frames, 
15^2x6^  net  comb  space,  and  S'Z  5inch  Prize  sections 
3%x5in.;  adapted  to  furnish  standard  Langstroth 
hives  as  bodies  or  supers  with  full  space  for  top 
packing  for  safe  winvering  and  promoting  work  in 
supers;  forming  solid  double  walls  wiih  interven- 
ing air-spaces  tightly  covered,  and  perfect  bee- 
escapes,  with  all  free  of  cost;  manufactured  by  The 
A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

One  complete  sample  hive  ready  for  bees,  S3, .50; 
10  complete  in  flat  with  nails,  $1.5.00. 

For  present,  address 

F.  DANZENBAKER,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE 

SEALESS  & 

COMUISSIOH 

MEBCEAITTS. 

Establisbed 

1875. 


HONEY 


LIBERAL 
AD7AKCES 
MADE 
ON 


BEESWAX.   =°^2"^ 


MEKTS. 


Potatoes. 

Craig's  Seedling,    Everett's    Early,    and 
Freeman,  at  prices  given  by  A.  I.  Root. 

W.  B.  Collins,  Blackwater,  Cooper  Co.,  Mo. 


Everyone  interested  in= 


Strawberries 

should  have    my    descriptive    catalog  for  1896. 
Free  to  all. 

C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie,  Mich. 

-^.ILLUSTRATED  CA  rALOG   FREE. 

It  contains  instructions,  and  descriptions  of  a  full 
line  of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  made  by  the  A.  I. 
Root  Co  Send  list  of  goods  wanted  and  get  prices. 
Beeswax  made  up,  bought,  or  taken  in  exchange. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  riich. 

CTX^..^-..!.  ^-.--..2  ^^  '-^"^  '■<•'  other  kinds  of 
Stra  wherries  Sman.lruit  Plants. 
*J)II  avy  Utl  I  1C:5,  atone-l.alf  the  usual 
price.  Plants  guaranteed  to  be  first-class,  and  true 
to  name.  Can  furnish  Potatoes,  in  car  lots  for  seed, 
or  market.  Send  postal  i-.nd  for  (catalog, 
eitf  EZRA  O.  SMITH,  Manchester,  N.  V. 

Root's  Comb  Foundation. 


New 
Product, 

New 
Process, 

A  Big 
Success. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that,  having  secured  control  of 
the  new  Weed  process  of  manu- 
facturing foundation  for  the  U. 
S.,  we  are  prepHred  to  furnish 
Foundation  by  the  New  Process, 
for  1896.  Samples  will  be  mailed 
free  on  application,  and  will 
speak  for  themselves. 

Our  Sanded  and  Polished 

Sections,  well,  they  will  speak 
for  themselves  also. 

Our  1896  Catalog 

is  now  leady.  Send  in  your 
name  at  once  for  catalog,  sam- 
ples of  the  new  foundation,  aud 
those  superb  sections,  and  while 
you  areaboul  it  ask  for  late  copy 
of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 

56  5th  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ROOT'S  GOODS  at 

ROOT'S  PRICES 

FOR  THE  WEST. 

Order  of  us  and  save  freight.  Goods  at  wholesale 
and  retail.  A  full  line  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Foundation.  Extractors,  and  every  thing  else 
of  the  latest  and  best. 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

PATENT  WIRED  COMB  FOUNDATION 

Has  No  Saer  in  Brood-frames. 

Thin   Flat  -  Bottom   Foundation 

Eas  no  Fishtose  in  the  Snrpks  Eoney. 
Being  the  cleanest,  it  is  usually  worked 
the  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

12tfdb       Sole  Hanufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook.  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  advertisers  mention  this  paper. 
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HoNEr  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 
Boston.— Honey.— We  bes"to  quote  our  market  on 
honey  as  follows:  comb,  14@1.5;  extracted,  6@6,  with 
a  good  demand  and  fair  supply. 

E.  E.  Blake  &Co., 
Feb.  ,s.  Boston,  Mass. 

Philadelphia.  —  Honey.  —  Honey  is  selling  a  lit- 
tle better  than  last  quotations,  but  the  continued 
arrival  of  California  goods  keeps  the  price  low  and 
grocers  are  looking  for  comb  honey  that  they  can 
retail  two  for  a  quarter  and  make  3()  per  cent.  We 
quote  extracted.  4H@.5'/4 ;  extracted  white  clover,  10. 
Comb  honey,  8@13.    Beeswax.  30. 

Wm.  a.  Selser, 

Feb.  8.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     ' 


Kansas  Citv.— Wo/<ej/.— The  demand  for  comb 
and  extracted  in  our  market  is  light.  We  quote  No. 
1  white  Mb.  comb.  ia@14:  No.  2,  12@13;  No.  1  amber, 
11@12;  No.  3,  8@10;  extracted,  white,  5U@6;  amber 
.5@.5 H .    Bees  wax,  22@2.5. 

C.  C.  Clem  on  s  &  Co.. 

Feb  8.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


St.  Louis— Honej/.— Choice  comb,  10(s»ll :  inferior, 
8@9.  Extracted,  in  cans.  fi@T,  in  barrels,  3H@-t'2- 
Prime  beeswax,  20.    Market  quiet 

D.  G.  T0TT  Grocery  Co. 

Feb.  8 St  Louis,  Mo. 

Chicago.— /^iiiej/.— After  the  holidays  the  demand 
tor  comb  honey  is  limited:  however,  "-e  have  about 
disposed  of  our  receipts.  White  comb  honey  sells  at 
13;  light  amber,  12;  dark  amber  not  wanted.  Ex- 
tracted, wliite.  ti;  light  amber.  5>^ ;  dark  amber,  5; 
In  barrels,  4@.5.    Beeswax.  2S@?9. 

S.  T.  Fish  &  Co., 

Feb.  8.  189  South  Wiiter  St.,  Chicago,  ni. 


Albany. —Ho«ej/.— There  is  considerable  demand 
for  comb  honey,  and  while  is  very  scarce.  Buck- 
wheat sells  at  S@{).  Extracted  is  moving  more  free- 
ly, but  there  is  a  large  stock  mi  our  market,  and 
prices  are  low.  Buckwheat.  4®."!;  white,  6@T. 
Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

Feb.  s.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


i^niCAGO.—Ho)iej/.— Market  is  very  dull;  few  in- 
quirie.s,  and  fewer  sales  than  usual  at  this  season  of 
the  year  People  seem  to  be  stocked,  or  without 
desire  for  hone.v  nr  money  to  spare.  Prices  are 
about  same  as  quuied  in  preceding  issue. 
Beeswax.  28@30.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Feb.  T.  163  So.  Water  St..  Chicago,  III. 

Buffalo.- H<'»iev.— Market  verv  dull.    Fancy,  14 
©15;   choice.  12@13;  other,  Sr^lO;   buckwheat,  7@10. 
Extnicted,  very  little  sale.     Beeswax,  2.5@28. 
Battbkson  &  Co., 

Feb.  T.  Bufifalo,  N.  Y. 

San  Kkancisco.— Honey.— Honey  is  fairly  firm  ar 
4c  for  light  amber,  and  4'2@.5  for  white  extracted. 
Comblioneyi«  quiet  at  8(«*]0.  Beeswax  quiet  but 
scarce  at  2«5(§i28.  Henuy  SCHACHT, 

Feb.  3.  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cleveland.  — /Vo7iej/.— Our  honey  market  is  about 
the  same  as  when  we  lasi  gunied  you.  No.  1  white 
comb  honey,  in  Mb.  sections,  is  si'lling  at  13@U:  No. 
2  white,  11;  buckwheat,  !l  PLvtracted.  wliite,  6; 
light  amber,  .">     Beeswax,  2.5(5,2<>. 

WiLLi.iMS  Bros., 

Feb.  T.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 


Detroit.— Honey.— Best  white  comb  honey  is  sell- 
ing at  I5c;  other  grades,  12@13.  Extracted,  light, 
7;  dark,  6.    Beeswax,  27@38. 

M.  H.  Hunt. 

Feb.  6.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Extracted  honey  in  barrels  at  6  cts.,  or  In  60-lb. 
cans  at  7c.  "  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


For  Sale.— 20  boxes  extracted  honey,  two  60-lb. 
cans  in  each  box.    Price  6c  per  lb. 

Jno.  a.  Thornton,  Lima,  111. 


Wanted.— To  sell  quantity  lots  of  fancy  comb 
honey.  Also  to  sell  water-white  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans.  B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 


'5ira.'3ricsrsncs 


I0RI6INAL  BINGHAM  SMOKERS 


raESSfTEiSilHll^ 

'A 


BINGHAM 

BeeSmoker 


Wonderful  Record. 

Have  Lasted  17  Years.      ^ 

Best  on  Earth. 


Always  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion.   My  cool  wire  handle  and 
l)ent    nose    were    patented  in 
1892;  are  the  original.      My  best  invention 
since  my  oin'u  or  directrdraft  patent  in  1878. 
That  revolutionized  oee-smokers.   My  handle 
patent   liciit   all  other  smoker-nozzles. 
.None   but    Bingham   smnkers  have  all 
the  best  improvements.     If  you  buy  a 
genuine    Bingham   Smoker  or  Huney- 
knife  you  will  never  regret  it. 

The  Doctor.  X  inch  larger  than  any 
on  the  market,  3' 2-inch  stove,  per  mail, 
$1.50. 

Conqueror,  3-inch   stove,  by  mar  1.  $1.10. 
Large,  2'  -inc  h  siove,  by  mail,  $1.00. 
Plain,  •;  i'li-h  stove,  by  mail.  70c. 
Li!  tie  Wonder,  2-in.  stove,  weighs  10  ounces. 

i.y  mail,  60c 
Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey-knife,  80c. 

T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich.     ^ 


TAKE  NOTICE! 


BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates,  Frames.  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO, 

8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  V. 


WHOLESALE 

DEALEES  & 

COUMISSIOIT 

MEBCHAKTS. 

Established 

1875. 


HONEY 
BEESWAX. 


LIBESAL 

ADVANCES 

MADE 

ON 

CONSiaN- 

MENTS. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market. 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reiizble, 
Commission  Merchants,     igtfdb      and  Prompt. 

AHnnf  PIfltp  Whose  in.scription  can  be  read 
UUUI  -rlalC,  iiy  (lay  or  nignt  (no  phos- 
phoiiis);  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  will  not  tarnish. 
What  have  you  to  e.x'change  for  territory  ? 

A..  M.  Aj>i>leu:a1e,  Keynoldsville,  Pa. 

CF'lii  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  (Ji.ka.singi. 
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TWO  YEARS 

FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE. 


al  hunUred,  of  otLiers  not.  Qioie  tiiHti  a  d 
lection,  but  no  two  copies  will  be  alike, 
included.    The  Review  for  1896,  13  bat-lc 


tTo  any  one  not  now  a  subscriber  to  the  Bek-keepers' 
Review,  who  sends  $1.00  for  it  for  189(5,  and  says  that  he 
waats  them,  1  will  send  13  back   numbers,  free.    This  is 
done  to  induce  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  Review  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  merits.    To  hold  old  subscrib- 
ers is  not  diffluult;  and,  to  get  ilie  Review  into  the  iiands 
JY^    of  new  men,  that  they,  too,  may,  in  time,  become  old  sub- 
WT    cribers,  is  worth   an  extra  effort,  hence  this  offer.    The 
C\*i    back  numbers  of  the  Review,  most  of  them,  h:ive  a  value 
irX/    peculiarly  their  own;  they  are  "special  topic"  numbers. 
That  is,  each  number  is  really  a  little  book  in  which  may 
be  found  the  views  of  the  l)est  bee-keepers  upon  some  im- 
portant apiarian  subject.    Tliey  are  as  valuable  now  as 
when  published.    Of  some  of  these  issues  tliere  are  sever- 
izeu,  and  in  filling  these  orders  T  must,  be  allowed  io  make  the  se- 
For  25  cts.  extra  the  50-ct.  bciOU,  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  will  be 
numbers,  and  the  book,  all  fur  only  $1.25 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


^ 


If  You  Plant  the 
RIGHT  SEED. 

My  new  handsomely  illustrated 
SEED  BOOK  tells  all  about  the 
best  varieties  of  Onions  and  Every- 
thingof  interest  in  the  Seed  Line; 
how  to  grow  and  market  vegetables 
successfully  — FREE  if  von  write  j 
at  once— to-duy.    i^'P.  O.  Box  614 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS, 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


Root's  Goods,  Cut  Prices. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  goods  on  the  way,  I  will 
sell  the  following  as  long  as  they  last: 

Hives  made  up.               Regular  My 

Price.  Price. 

35  No.  11  Chaff  hives J2  7o"  $2  Oo' 

40  Simplicity  hives,  empty 7,5  5.5 

In  Plat,  price  quoted  in  lots  of  five. 

40  Ten-frame  Dovetailed,  No.  1 1  45  1  18 

50  No.  11,  Dovetailed  Chaff,  complete  1  80  1  40 

20  Two-story  Chaff,  empty 1  30  95 

50  Simplicity  hives,  3-story,  empty.. .        45  35 

300  Chaff  Division-boards 09  07 

100  Dovetailed  Winter  cases 60  50 

Agent  for  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

W.  A.  SELSER, 

■  o  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SH\??\HG-C^SES 

We  make  a  specialty  of  these  goods,  and 
defy  competition  in  quality,  workmanship, 
and  prices. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and 
price  list. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Alfalfa,  Crimson.  Cliwri^f  CoaH       One  or  more 
and  Alsike  ^lUVCF  :3eeU.  i^y      t)y  mail, 
25  cts.    Bushel,  by  freight  or  express,  S6.no.    Peck 
or  more  at  bushel  rates.        DR.  C.  L.  PARKER, 

Onondaga,  N.  Y. 

illlfli  llllllllllMnillllllliinilllllllllllllllllMlllllilllllJIIIfllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 
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I  Four  Months'  TrialTrip— Jan'y-Feb'y-March-April— Only  25c  | 

^™  ■■■«  1 Ti-     ic-    VkCk'H-tiT'     +1-»QV»      t:i-%rckr*     !       "^ 


250,000  Peach  Trees 

100,000  Plum  best  Eup.  and  Jap. 
150,000  Pear  Std.  and  Dvvl. 
76,000  €lierry,ITIorellos,  Hearts,etc 
160,000  Apple,  Quince,  Apricot* 
100,000  INut  Bearing  Trees. 
2,000,000  Small  Fruits  and  Orapes. 
750,000  Roses,£verblooming<&:  Hardy* 

1,000  Car  Loads  Ornamentals. 

Full  snpply  Plo^ver  and  Vegetable  Seeda, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc,  Elegant  168  page 
cataloeiie  free.  Send  tor  it  before  buying. 
EverythiDK  mail  size  postpaid.  Larger  by  ex- 
press or  freight.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
Kiia  anteed.  We  occupy  1'-^  miles  on  the  bank  of 
Lake  Erie.  No  hardier,  healthier  trees  are  grown 
on  the  continent.  HVhy  not  procure  the  best 
direct  from  the  grower  and  avoid  all  com- 
missions.   It  will  save  you  money. 

42ud  YEAR.  1000  ACRES. 

29  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON   CO., 

PAINESVILLE,0.  Box  40 


=  I£  you  have  never  seen 
=  a  copy  of  the  >»'eelciy 

=  American  Bee  Journal 
=  send  your  address  for  a 
=:  Free  Sample ;  or  better, 
Efor  2.5c.  a  "  good  taste," 
=  -17  numbers,  4  months- 
E  will  be  sent  you.  Why 
Enot  try  this  trial  trip" 


It  is  better  than  ever  ! 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  has  a  E 

dept.,    "Questions  and  E 

Answers,"  for  begin'rs,  E 

and  nearly  all  of  best  E 

bee-keepers  in  America  E 

write  for  its  columns.  E 

Among  the  Bee-Papers  :z 

is  a  dept.  wherein  will  E 


=  be  found  all  that  is  really  new  and  valuable  In  the  other  bee-papers  This  is  tfie  bee-paper.  — 
E  Address,  C^EO.  W.  VORK  &  CO.,  56  Fiftli  Ave..  CHIi  AOO.  li.l..  = 
qilllllllllllllllllllllllllMlllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllillllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIir? 

In  respondiuf?  to  these  advertisements  mention  this  paper. 
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Great  Britain,  says  B.  B.  J.,  imported  in 
1895  honey  to  the  value  of  $200,000. 

Centralblatt  says  foul -brood  spores  can 
give  the  disease  after  being  kept  seven  years. 

In  France  there  is  complaint  that  honey 
granulates  too  slowly  this  year,  making  con- 
sumers suspect  its  genuineness. 

Dm  YOU  EVER  know  so  much  inquiry  about 
sweet  clover  as  at  the  present  time  ?  [No;  and 
it's  a  good  omen  for  bee-keepers. — Ed. J 

Gravenhorst  says  he  has  often  had  laying 
workers  in  the  same  colony  with  virgin  queens, 
the  laying  workers  disappearing  when  the 
queens  commenced  business. 

A  leaflet  for  bee-keepers  to  scatter  among 
consumers  is  now  hatching  in  Hutchinson's 
brain.  Good  thing.  [Yes:  and  Hutchinson  is 
a  good  man  to  get  it  up.— Ed.] 

Hot  water  is  objected  to  as  a  drink  by  some 
people  who  forget  they  are  themselves  using  it 
three  times  a  day.  Hoiwaier  is  none  the  less 
hot  water  because  it  is  flavored  with  tea  or 
coffee. 

I  INDORSE  the  editor's  good  opinion  of  Hor- 
lick's  malted  milk.  A  cup  of  it  with  hot  water 
makes  a  drink  with  the  refreshing  qualities  of 
beef  tea,  with  the  added  advantage  of  an  abid- 
ing strength  that  beef  tea  doesn't  possess. 

Gardening,  literature,  law,  medicine,  re- 
ligion, poultry,  have  formed  departments  of 
bee-journals,  and  now  the  Xebraska  Bee-keeper 
has  started  a  department  on  irrigation.  May  be 
that  will  help  the  honey  crop  in  dry  seasons. 

De  La  yens  reports  in  L' Apiculteur  a  thor- 
ough series  of  experiments  which  seems  to  show 
that  bees  ventilate,  not  to  cool  the  hive,  but  to 
evaporate  the  honey.  The  number  of  fanners 
early  in  the  morning  was  in  proportion  to  the 
flow  of  honey. 

M,eusetyphusbacillu8  is  what  they're  now 
proposing  to  kill  mice  with  in  Germany.     P^ive 


cents  sent  to  the  station  at  Leitmeritz  brings  a 
package  with  instruction  for  use.  It's  harm- 
less to  other  animals.  Its  very  name  ought  to 
frighten  the  mice  away. 

Unite  a  swarm  having  a  virgin  queen  with  a 
colony  having  a  fecundated  queen,  whether  she 
lays  or  not,  and  Gravenhorst  says  the  bees  with 
the  virgin  queen  will  be  killed.  But  remove 
the  virgin  queen  and  sprinkle  the  bees  with 
salt  water,  flour,  etc.,  and  all  will  be  well. 

Meat-cutters  may  be  a  good  thing  for  peo- 
ple who  have  to  gum  it;  but  I'll  give  a  meat- 
cutter  odds  any  day,  and  do  a  better  job  on  a 
beefsteak  with  my  teeth.  [If  you  have  good 
teeth,  that  is  all  right;  but  many  haven't,  and 
hence  the  chopper  is  almost  a  necessity. — Ed.] 

M.  Legros,  by  his  improved  glossometer, 
finds  the  length  of  the  average  worker's  tongue 
to  be  (3.5  millimeters  (.356  of  an  inch);  and  by 
selection  he  has  obtained  bees  whose  tongues 
measuri  7  .'>  millimeters  —  again  of  about  ^V  of 
an  inch.—UAjnrulie^ir.  I  wish  I  had  a  gloss- 
ometer. 

R.  L.  Taylor,  in  Review,  while  he  doesn't 
hold  out  very  great  encouragement  for  feeding 
back,  thinks  it  may  succeed  with  right  condi- 
tions, such  as  black  or  hybrid  bees,  a  prolific 
queen,  time  immediately  at  close  of  white-hon- 
ey harvest,  small  brood- chamber,  or  one  sec- 
tion of  Heddon  hive,  and  sections  well  toward 
completion. 

When  it  comes  to  adulteration  of  wax,  Amer- 
ica must  take  a  back  seat  for  Germany.  Much 
has  been  said  about  adulteration  of  foundation; 
and  now  comes  an  enterprising  firm  at  Cologne, 
boldly  advertising  Gewerbe-wachs  (trade-wax) 
of  three  grades  at  18,  35,  and  31  cents  a  pound. 
The  best  is  %  beeswax;  the  cheapest  is  pure 
Gewerbe-wachs. 

Renewal  of  Queens.  Herr  Strut z  says  in 
Centralblntt  that  he  thinks  strong  colonies  usu- 
ally renew  their  queens  annually  at  the  close  of 
harvest,  and  that  prime  swarms  do  the  same. 
That  may  be  partially  true;  for,  naturally,  a 
queen  that  had  laid  heavily  throughout  the 
season  would  be  more  likely  to  be  superseded 
than  one  whose  laying  room  had  been  limited. 
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A  SEEDSMAN  in  Kent,  E^ngland,  as  reported  in 
B.  B.  J.,  banished  bees  from  his  neighjaorhood 
because  of  crossing  his  s^eds;  but  when  he 
found  the  seeds  were  insufficiently  fertilized  he 
was  glad  to  get  the  bees  back.  [It  is  the  same 
old  story  over  again,  and  yet  some  won't  be 
convinced.  Keep  such  stories,  as  long  as  they 
are  true,  afloat.— Ed. J 

'■  We  strongly  advise  the  use  of  combs  for 
storing  purposes  which  have  never  been  con- 
taminated by  brood-rearing.  That  honey  stor- 
ed in  old  brood-combs  will  be  deteriorated  in 
quality,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever."— Britis/i 
Bee  Journal.  [This  point  has  been  urged  in 
this  country  and  others.  Piohahiy  there  is 
some  truth  in  it.— Ed.] 

A  German  bee-keepers'  society  has  adopted 
the  rule  that  a  fine  of  12)2  cents  must  be  paid 
by  each  member  who  fails  to  bring  in  a  ques- 
tion for  discussion.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  there  has  been  no  lack  of  material  for  live- 
ly discussion.  [There  was  no  lack  of  material 
at  the  last  Chicago  convention,  which  was  giv- 
en over  exclusively  to  the  question-box,  and  yet 
no  fine  was  imposed. — Ed.] 

Sixteen  days  is  the  orthodox  age  for  bees  to 
begin  field  work;  but  H.  R.  Boardman  says  (p. 
53)  ten  to  fourteen.  Unless  he  can  verify  that 
statement  he  should  be  arraigned  for  heresy. 
[Outside  of  the  knowledge  we  get  from  the  bee- 
booiss.  I  wonder  how  msmy  of  us  actually  know 
frcun  extierience  and  observation.  T  suspect 
Mr.  Hoardnian  went  to  the  book  of  Nature.  It 
would  be  just  like  him.— Ed.] 

M.  Legkos.  according  to  a  report  in  jL'.Ijj),- 
culteiir,  has  increased  the  size  of  his  bees,  con- 
sequently the  length  of  their  tongues,  by  using 
worker-cells  of  increased  size.  He  makes  se- 
lections by  means  of  his  improved  glossometer. 
|I  don't  believe  increasing  size  of  cells  would 
increase  the  size  of  hoes.  It  has  been  tried,  and 
failed,  I  think.  But  I  do  believe  something  can 
be  done  by  selection.— Ed] 

"In  ALL  the  OLDER  and  well-settled  States, 
the  woodman's  ax  and  our  modern  farm  ma- 
chinery have  so  reduced  the  pasturage  as  to 
render  specialized  bee  culture  very  pecarjous." 
—E.  Secor,  in  Revieii\  Time  that  chestnut 
WHS  "roasted."  Eugene.  The  failure  of  honey 
crops  came  long  after  the  ax.  ef  at.,  had  done 
their  work.  And  by  that  same  token  crops 
may  again  be  as  they  were  30  years  ago.  [Yes; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  Secor's  statement  is  a 
good  deal  true,  in  many  sections  at  least. — Ed.] 

I  protest  against  that  sort  of  tyranny  that 
says  I  must  use  spacers  I  don't  like  at  all  for 
comb  honey  just  because  they  suit  extractors. 
And  I  tried  to  say  so  in  last  Straws:  but  the 
fiendish  types  reversed  my  meaning  after  this 
fashion:  "I  protest  against  that  sort  of  tyran- 
ny that  says  I  must  use  spacers.  I  don't  like 
them  at  all  for  comb   honey."  etc.    Think  of 


making  me  say  that,  after  T  have  been  pleading 
with  tears  for  good  spacers!  [The statement  as 
it  came  from  your  typewrite,- was  all  right.  I 
read  your  copy  as  you  intended  your  meaning, 
and  made  my  answer  accordingly  :  but  our 
proof-reader.  I  see.  put  the  word  "  them  "  in  the 
sentence,  and  a  full  stop  after  "  spacers."  thus 
changing  your  meaning.  If  I  read  the  proof 
afterward  I  did  not  notice  the  change.  The 
omission  of  the  relative  "that"  or  "which," 
after  "  spacers."  he  says,  besides  the  wide  sepa- 
ration between  "spacers"  and  the  next  word, 
ditched  his  train  (of  thought)  and  gave  him  a 
misapprehension  of  what  you  meant.  We'll  be 
more  careful  after  this.— Ed] 

The  Review  is  the  latest  to  succumb  to  the 
pressure  of  the  importance  of  some  other  topic 
than  bees,  and  has  nearly  five  paees  on  hygiene, 
written  by  Allen  Pringle.  As  might  be  expect- 
ed, some  good  things  in  it;  among  other  things 
a  strong  plea  for  the  use  of  flour  that  hasn't  all 
its  best  pnrts  sift<d  out.  But  it's  so  hard  to  get 
whole  wheal  flour,  people  will  continue  foolish- 
ly to  eat  the  pale  n'mains.  [The  article  is  good, 
and  I  indorse  it  all  through,  except  where  the 
use  of  meat  should  ho  avoided,  or  at  least  eaten 
sparingly.  I  grant  that  meat,  when  taken  with 
a  great  lot  of  oih-r  food,  often  does  more  harm 
than  good  by  overloading,  as  it  is  a  strong  food; 
but  when  tak  n  by  thp  Salislury  plan  -'«  lean 
meat  (hei'f  and  mutton)  ami  ':,  other  food,  it 
does  great  snod,  T  ?i?io7(>  this  hy  actual  test  up- 
on myself,  upon  my  boy,  and  dozens  of  other 
cases  under  my  observation.  When  taken  in 
this  proportion  the  meat  is  very  easily  digested. 
The  system.  In  ord'r  to  become  acciimstomed 
to  it.  must  commence  with  small  rations  at  first 
— three  or  four  ounces. — Ed.] 


ON   the   WAR-PATH. 

In  a  very  kind  notice  of 
Skylark  {Review,  d.  248) 
friend  Hasty  criticises  the 
first  issue  of  these  papers. 
He  says  in  regard  to  the 
adulteration  of  honey: 

The  only  sample  of  Califor- 
nia lioney  I  ever  sent  for  was 
dark  in  I'olor,  and  too  queer 
in  flavor  and  other  character- 
istics to  sell  at  all.  Perhaps 
mixing-  in  afiuequality  of  glucose  would  make  it  sell. 
At  any  rate,  it  tlie  adulteration  is  aetually  done  it  is 
of  small  moment  to"  we-uns  "  iclineitis  done.  Once 
again,  prove  10  the  railway  magnates  that  your 
freight  can  tiat  stand  tlie  cliarge,  and  a  special 
reduction  is  not  untlilnkable.  How  about  glucose 
at  I'e  cents  with  freight  reduced  to  half  a  cent,  and 
a  salable  product  made  of  a  previously  unsalable 
one?  When  plausible  argument  collides  well- 
authenticated  fact,  the  argument  has  to  give  way. 
It  is  quite  imaginable  that  friend  Dayton  had    such 
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an  inside  view  of  ibing-s  as  enabled  him  to  give  us 
the  authentic  fact  wlieu  he  said  that  half  Califor- 
nia's product  left  tlie  State  in  an  adulterated  condi- 
tion. 

Is  this  the  only  sample  of  California  honey 
he  ever  saw— a  sanaple  from  some  one  who  had 
no  better?  Does  he  judge  all  our  honey  by  a 
single  bottle,  or  a  60  pound  can?  We  have  a 
honey-producing  country  larger  than  any  one 
of  half  the  States  in  the  Union.  We  have  all 
climates  the  world  can  produce,  from  the  arctic 
winter  of  the  mountains  to  the  seductive  cli- 
mate of  Italy  or  the  balmy  fragrance  of  "Cey- 
lon's isle."  Climate!  yes,  we  can  furnish  any 
climate  wanted.  All  we  need  do  is  to  reach  up 
to  a  pigeonhole  above  the  desk,  and  haul  out 
any  climate  we  please.  We  have  no  cyclones 
to  scatter  our  apiaries  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven;  no  lightning  to  speak  of ;  no  thunder, 
except  that  of  Skylark  as  it  rolls  across  the 
continent. 

Is  such  a  land,  teeming  with  the  greatest 
assortment  of  honey-plants  the  world  can  pro- 
duce, to  be  judged  and  condemned  by  a  single 
sample  of  dark  honey?  Suppose  I  were  to  ob- 
tain a  sample  of  the  "bug-juice"  you  some- 
times get  at  Richards,  O.,  and  li6lcl  it  up  to  the 
gazing  world  as  a  sample  of  Ohio  honey,  and 
cry  aloud  that  it  all  needed  a  "good  article  of 
glucose  to  make  it  salable;"  could  you  think 
I  should  be  doing  justice  to  Ohio?  Bro.  Hasty, 
you  have  been  too  /la.s-tiy  in  your  remarks.  Did 
you  ever  see  comb  honey  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow?  That  was  black-sage  honey,  and  was 
produced  on  California  soil.  Did  you  ever  see 
extracted  as  clear  and  beautiful  as  any  water 
from  a  living  spring?  That  was  also  black- 
sage  honey,  and  was  the  product  of  California 
soil.  We  stand  on  the  top  of  our  woodpile  and 
crow  over  our  honey.  We  challenge  mankind 
to  produce  such  a  quantity  and  such  a  quality 
on  any  territory  of  the  same  size,  the  world 
over.  Bro.  Hasty,  I  am  mad  at  you — real  mad. 
You  will  try  to  adulterate  that  honey,  all  I  can 
do.  I  have  got  Bro.  Dayton  down,  and  you 
try  to  pull  me  off,  contrary  to  the  Queensbury 
rules.  But  you  just  hold  him  for  me  till  I  knock 
the  stilts  from  under  your  own  figures.  You 
people  buy  glucose  for  l}^  cents,  then  figure  on 
bulldozing  the  railroad  to  carry  it  over  the 
continent  for  '.^  cent — a  far  lower  rate  than 
they  would  carry  cobble  stones.  Hasty,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  to  try  to  wreck 
a  railroad  in  this  reckless  manner.  Very  well, 
we  will  take  your  own  tigures. 

Glucose,  Ik  cents;  freight,  }4  cent;  drayage 
at  both  ends  of  the  line,  handling,  and  mixing, 
X  cent  more;  cases  and  cans,  "j  of  a  cent;  in 
all,  3'4  cents  per  pound  for  glucose  to  mix  with 
honey  at  .3  cents.  What  a  splendid  speculation  I 
At  the  time  friend  Dayton's  article  appeared, 
hundreds  of  tons  of  honey  were  actually  being 
sold— from  Los  Angeles  to  Monterey — for  '^  cts. 
per  pound,  and  it  is  no  higher  yet. 


Now,  friend  Hasty,  if  you  have  any  "inside 
views  "  or  "  authentic  facts  "  that  would  enable 
you  to  lake  honey  at  -i  cents,  and  mix  it  with 
glucose  at  SJci",  and  make  money  on  it— why, 
just  prance  them  out. 

I  don't  see  why  the  editor  of  the  American 

Bee  Journal  does  not  send  me  such  questions 

to  answer  as  the  following,  which  appears  in 

the  question-  box  for  1896: 

Query  1.  Please  tell  about  how  often  you  "go 
into  "  or  take  frames  out  of  each  hive  in  the  course 
of  tiie  year.— Ky. 

Well,  it  depends  on  how  many  hives  you  have. 
I  don't  want  to  be  too  hard  on  you.  If  you 
have  only  one  hive,  I  would  not  "  go  into"  it 
more  than  about  fifty  times  a  day.  If  you  have 
ten  hives,  don't  "go  into"  them  more  than  ten 
times  a  day.  But  if  you  have  100  hives,  I 
would  not  "go  into"  them  more  than  three 
times  a  day— just  to  see  how  the  queens  are 
laying,  and  to  see  that  they  do  not  lay  their 
eggs  upside  down.  If  they  do,  you  must  take  a 
pointed  quill,  made  something  like  a  pen,  and 
turn  them  all  over.  There  is  no  use  in  having 
bees  hatched  out  tail  end  foremost.  Such  bees 
always  go  the  wrong  way  for  honey.  Now, 
mind  your  eye.  don't  you  "go  into"  them  any 
oftener  than  I  have  specified.  A  colony  of  bees 
is  not  a  "  monkey  show,"  where  you  can  "  go  in 
free"  as  often  as  you  please. 

There  are  so  few  things  in  this  world  that  I 
don't  know  all  about,  that,  when  I  do  meet 
with  something  that  I  do  not  fully  understand, 
I  am  utterly  confounded  and  surprised  that  I 
should  have  missed  it.  The  following  questions 
are  asked  Dr.  Miller,  in  American  Bee  Journal, 
page  745: 

1.  How  much  sulphuric  acid  should  I  apply  to  a 
gallon  crock  full  of  old  combs  to  take  the  wax  out 
of  the  cocoons  ? 

'Z.  Is  it  injurious  to  a  tin  vessel  ? 

3.  How  is  it  applied  to  ola  combs  V  L.  H.  L. 

Aitswerx.—l.  I'm  not  familiar  with  the  matter 
from  experience,  but  1  think  aljout  a  small  table- 
spoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

3.  Yes. 

3.  1  think  the  wax  is  stirred  in  the  water,  and 
allowed  plenty  of  time  to  do  its  work,  then  the  wax 
is  melted  and  separated  as  usual. 

From  answer  3  it  would  appear  that  Doctor 
M.  means  to  stir  the  combs  in  cold  water  with 
the  acid.  Now,  that  is  just  what  stumps  me. 
I  never  tried  a  scheme  of  that  kind,  and  do  not 
believe  that  the  acid  could  do  any  work,  so  far 
as  purifying  the  wax  is  concerned,  no  odds  how 
long  the  combs  were  left  in  the  solution.  Re- 
finers use  sulphuric  acid  to  cut  the  dirt  and 
color  out  of  crude  oil,  and  then  cut  the  oil  out 
with  caustic  soda.  But  oil  is  a  liquid;  and  if 
you  want  acid  to  cut  the  dirt  out  of  wax  you 
must  turn  that  into  a  liquid.  This  can  he  done 
only  by  heat.  The  doctor  conveys  the  idea  that 
the  work  of  the  acid  is  done  while  the  old 
combs  are  lying  in  the  solution  of  cold  water 
and  acid.  This  is  the  one  thing,  the  only  thing, 
that  I  didn't  know.  This  is  what  surprised  and 
astonished   me — astounded   me  so  much  that  I 
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don't  believe  it  yet,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
You  notice  the  answer  concludes,  "then  the 
wax  is  melted  and  separated  as  usual."  Now, 
doctor,  there  is  where  the  acid  does  its  work — 
on  the  liquid  wax;  for  when  would  it  drive  the 
dirt  to  the  bottom,  out  of  old  comb?  This 
process  will  cleanse  the  wax  if  it  is  boiled  in 
the  same  water  in  which  it  is  soaked,  because 
the  acid  is  in  it.  But  it  is  bad  engineering.  It 
will  boil  over  very  easily. 

Now,  Ky,  sit  down  at  the  feet  of  experience, 
and  learn  wisdom.  Here  are  three  things  you 
should  not  do:  1.  Never  go  near  a  kitchen  stove 
to  melt  wax.  It  is  dangerous.  2.  Don't  melt  it  in 
any  place  where  any  thing  can  catch  fire,  even 
if  the  whole  country°^burns  down.  3.  Never 
put;  any  acid  in  until  your  wax  is  completely 
melted— every  bit  of  it,  out  of  your  old  comb. 
When  it  is  done  boiling,  pour  your  acid  in  slowly 
— very  slowly — stirring  your  wax  all  the  time 
until  it  is  milky — quite  milky.  When  you  have 
thoroughly  stirred  and  mixed  it,  let  it  settle. 
The  acid  drives  all  the  dirt  to  the  bottom,  and 
in  a  little  while  you  can  dip  it  out  carefully — 
not  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  wax— and  run  it 
into  merchantable  cakes. 

I  had  a  scrimmage  one  time  with  wax,  that 
will  show  what  sulphuric  acid  can  do.  I  had 
a  large  boiler  of  wax  on^  the  fire  (out  of  doors, 
of  course);  and  just  after  putting  fresh  fuel  on 
I  was  called  to  the  house.  Some  lady  visitors 
had  arrived,  and  I,  being  a  great  favorite  of  all 
my  lady  acquaintances,  forgot  all  about  the 
wax.  After  awhile  I  heard  the  cry  of  "fire! 
fire!  fire!"  I  dashed  a  bucket  of  water  into  the 
boiling  wax  and  on  the  fire,  and  several  on 
the  surrounding  country.  It  had  run  in  all 
directions,  but  had  not  the  strength  of  mind  to 
get  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  that  rises  behind 
the  apiary.  The  next  morning  I  gathered  up 
this  wax  that  was  burnt  as  black  as  night, 
mixed  with  sticks,  stones,  dirt,  ashes,  shavings, 
sawdust,  and  other  tinware,  and  put  it  in  a 
sack,  and  treated  it  just  as  I  have  described. 
The  acid  sent  every  bit  of  dirt  and  rubbish  to 
the  bottom,  even  the  stones. n The  wax  was  a 
clear  beautiful  yellow,  as  good  an  article  as  a 
man  would  wish  to  see.; 

A  PIECE  OF  CRUEL  SURGERY. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  has  cut  me  in;  two- 
yes,  he  has — without  pity  and  without  remorse, 
without  even  sending  me  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend the  ceremony.  If  the  most  famous  bee- 
keeper in  the  world  can  be  sawn  asunder  with- 
out notice,  in  this  ruthless  manner,  what  will 
become  of  you  fellows  in  the  East  who  don't 
know  any  thing  at  all?  I  would  ask,  also, 
what  rights  will  a  bee-keeper  have-  if  he  is  cut 
in  two  every  time  he  is  not  looking  right  at  the 
editor? 

That  beautiful  picture  of  Skylark— such  a 
perfect  likeness— a  picture  over  which  our  fam- 
ily rejoiced  and  laughed  for  joy,  is  no  more — at 


least,  half  of  it  is  no  more,  for  ever.  Now,  if 
editors  are  permitted  to  go  on  in  this  barbarous 
manner,  what  shall  we  come  to  at  last?  But 
I'll  settle  with  you,  Mr.  Editor;  wait  until  I 
catch  you  alone. 

I  read  the  description  of  the  "dry- weather 
vine  "  with  keen  interest.  If  this  vine  turns 
out  as  friend  Wallenmeyer  says,  "the  hotter 
and  dryer  the  weather,  the  more  abundant  the 
bloom  and  yield  of  nectar,"  what  a  boon  it  will 
be  to  bee-keepers  in  a  dry  season !  But  there  is 
one  setback  to  it— it  doesn't  like  land  soaked  in 
water  for  a  long  time,  as  was  the  case  in  that 
wet  season,  with  Mr.  Wallenmeyer.  Now,  that 
will  just  suit  this  coast,  because  we  don't  care 
how  much  it  fails  in  a  wet  year,  for  then  the 
honey  will  flow  down  the  mountains,  from  our 
native  flowers.  As  a  honey-producing  country, 
this  coast  needs  but  one  thing  more— only  one 
honey-plant  more — a  plant  that  will  yield  a 
crop  of  honey  in  a  dry  year.  With  such  a  plant 
added  to  our  flora  we  could  beat  the  world  pro- 
ducing honey.    We  can  do  it  anyhow. 


CALIFOENIA  ECHOES. 


By  Rambler. 


"He  is  poor  whose  expenses  exceed  his  in- 
come." 

(iCost  of  extracted  honey,  4K  cts. ;  selling  price, 
3  cts.  So  the  above  proverb  fits  our  case.  Bee- 
keepers in  California  feel  very  poor. 

I  make  my  zwieback  of  moldy  bread,  and 
zwie  it  out  back  of  the  house  to  the  cats.  Come 
over  and  eat  some  of  my  flapjacks,  and  you  will 
zwieback  nevermore. 

The  hearts  of  all  California  bee-men  are 
made  to  beat  happily  by  the  copious  rains  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  January.  Their  contin- 
uance until  May  means  another  good  honey 
yield. 

An  enterprising  bee-keeper  of  Latona,  Wash., 
has  adopted  the  sensible  plan  of  leaving  that 
wet  country  during  the  rainy  season  and  so- 
journing in  the  salubrious  climate  of  Southern 
California.  We  predict  that  Mr.  Cole  and  his 
partner  Lomes  will  eventually  have  apiaries  in 
this  more  southern  country. 

A  Straw  accuses  me  of  neglect  toward  Mme. 
Modjeska,  the  once  famous  actress.  Modjeska 
lives  in  Orange  Co.,  and  that  is  Dr.  Gallup's 
plantation.  Dr.  G.  is  fully  able  to  take  care  of 
the  madam's  bee-keeping  interests.  If  I  should 
go  over  into  Orange  Co.,  my  experience  with 
Eugenias  would  lead  me  to  avoid  the  "  famous 
actress." 

I  don't  like  that  word  "  bar,"  which  some  one 
wishes  to  use  instead  of  perforated  metal.  It 
smacks  too  much  of  "  Will  you  take  suthin?" 
You  know  it  is  always  taken  over  a  bar.  Then 
it  is  suggestive  of  the  bars  of  a  cow-pasture. 
Then  there  are  bars  at  the  mouth  of  rivers.    A 
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steamer  rears,  and  then  plunges  to  get  over 
them.  Then,  above  all,  it  is  a  Hingiish  term. 
Away  with  it!    SiMid  it  to  Venezuela. 

If  over  my  own  signature  I  should  say  that 
the  bee-keepers  of  California  are  the  most  pro- 
gressive in  the  V.  S..  some  one  would  say  that 
I  was  just  booming  California.  But  see  here: 
Manager  Newman  says  that  nearly  one  quarter 
of  the  members  of  the  Union  hail  from  this  State. 

There  are  over  a  thousand  bee-keepers  in 
Southern  and  Central  California.  From  a  few 
figures  sent  me  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Clayton,  of  Lang, 
I  deduce  the  following  figures:  Around  the 
town  of  Acton  and  Antelope  Valley  the  average 
number  of  colonies  to  each  bee-keeper  is  90; 
taking  those  figures  for  a  basis,  1000  bee-keep- 
ers own  90.000  colonies.  Average  yield  per  col- 
ony, during  the  past  season,  one  case,  or  l:.*0 
lbs.,  or  90,000  cases,  or  5249  tons,  or  4.37  carloads. 
Value,  at  4  cts.  per  lb.,  1419,930. 

Then  just  think  of  the  unblushing  statement, 
that  half  the  California  honey  was  adulterated 
by  one  firm  in  Los  Angeles.  Observe  how  busy 
the  railroads  must  have  been  hauling  437  car- 
loads of  stuff  from  the  East  to  match  our  pure 
honey.  Then  further  observe  how  Hasty,  in 
the  December  Revieiv,  lends  a  helping  hand  to 
the  "unblushing  statement." 

The  enterprising  bee-keepers  of  Ventura 
County  are  disposed  to  score  Prof.  Cook,  the 
Rambler,  and  any  other  man,  who  has  written 
any  thing  about  three-cent  honey.  It  is  a  very 
peculiar  state  of  things,  that  Ventura  bee- 
keepers have  been  able  to  dispose  of  their  hon- 
ey at  not  less  than  4>o,  and  even  5  cts.,  while 
we  in  the  more  southern  counties  have  not  been 
able  to  sell  for  more  than  4,Vo,  and  later  the 
offerings  are  3  cts.,  and  good  white  honey  has 
been  sold  for  that;  therefore  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  scoring,  for  the  truth  is  mighty 
and  must  prevail.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  also  get 
a  little  of  the  scoring  for  trying  to  buy  honey 
at  3  cts.  Those  Ventura  fellows  are  a  queer 
lot,  any  way. 

[We  bought  one  car  at  5  cts.,  and  that  was  all 
we  got.  When  I  told  our  buyer,  Mr.  Calvert, 
that,  on  the  authority  of  you  and  Prof.  Cook, 
white  honey  was  selling  for  3  cts.,  he  said  he  did 
not  believe  it,  and  that  he  would  write  and  find 
out.  Well,  he  didn't  get  any  such  offerings,  and 
now  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  are  in  for  a  scoring  for 
their  inquisitiveness.— Ed.] 


A  NEW   USE  FOR  HONEY. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  American 
Agriculturist: 

Considerable  quantities  of  white  currants  pre- 
served in  extracted  honey  have  been  imported  late- 
ly from  France,  and  are  selling  freely,  at  long- 
prices,  to  dealers  in  fancy  groceries.  A  glass  con- 
taining hardly  a  gill  retails  at  35  cts.  Evidently 
only  the  best  selected  white  currants  :ire  used, 
slightly  coolied— just  enough  to  talie  off  the  raw 
taste  but  not  injure  the  fine  flavor— and  preserved 
in  nice  extracted  honey.  This  confection  is  not  too 
sweet,  but  lias  the  most  captivating  flavor,  and  is 
destined  to  wide  popiilaiity.  Here's  a  point,  lor 
some  one  tnmakeaprotliahle  little  business  putting 
up  such  preserves  for  market. 


THE  BEE-SUPPLY  BUSINESS. 


FEW     FACTS    REGARDING     THE     GROWTH    OF 
THE   VARIOUS    BEE   SUPPLY     MANUFAC- 
TURING  E8TABM.SHMENTS   OF   THE 
UNITED   STATES. 


By  the  Editor. 


In  our  issue  for  Jan.  15  I  gave  y^u  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  our  establishment,  and  some  facts  in 
regard  to  its  recent  growth  and  improvements. 
I  have  for  some  time  cherished  the  idea  of  al- 
lowing our  competitors  in  business  or  rival 
manufacturers  to  give  us  a  brief  sketch  of 
themselves.  In  the  first  place,  I  asked  for  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  each  of  the  members  of 
the  different  firms;  but  some  modestly  begged 
to  be  excused,  on  the  ground  that  they  rather 
shrank  from  such  prominence.  I  gave  the 
matter  up  for  a  time,  but  finally  renewed,  ask- 
ing each  conc(  rn  if  I  might  have  a  biographic- 
al sketch  of  the ^rm  as  a  whole,  with  photos  of 
the  members,  and  in  this  I  was  successful. 

In  the  bee-keeping  world,  probably  no  names 
are  more  familiar  than  those  who  manufacture 
bee-keepers'  supplies.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  you  all  to  see  the  faces 
of  the  men  and  those  of  their  co-laborers  who 
have  been  making  hives  and  sections.  Little 
glimpses  like  these  make  us  nearer  akin,  and  I 
believe  they  help  to  make  us  mutually  better 
acquainted. 


It  is  said  that  men  of  a  trade  can  never  agree. 
It  is  not  true  of  the  manufacturers  of  bee-sup- 
plies. The  pleasaiitest  of  relations  exist  be- 
tween all  four  of  us.  We  sometimes  run  into 
"red-hot  competition,"  but,  so  far  as  I  kiiow, 
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that  does  not  interfere  seriou«ly  with  onr  good 
will. 

The  first  firm  whom  I  will  introduce  will  be 
the  G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  Their  own  statement,  as 
is  also  true  of  the  others,  as  to  the  organization 
and  growth  of  their  business,  appears  with  the 
portraits. 

O.  B.  LEWIS  CO. 

Mr.  Root :— Our  husineBB  was  established  in  1874 
by  G.  B.  Lewis,  and  was  conducted  by  him  until 
1878,  when  Chas.  E.  Paiks,  his  son-in  law,  came  in 
as  a  partner.  The  firm  name  was  changed  to  Lewis 
&  Paiks,  and  continued  so  until  1880,  when  Mr. 
Parks  retired  and  went  into  the  lumbering-  business 
in  Northern  Wisconsin.  From  18KI  to  1884  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted  by  Mr.  Lewis.  In  1884  Mr. 
I'arks  sold  his  lumbeiinginttiest  and  ag-ain  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Lewis,  under  the  firm  name 
of  G.  B.  Jiewis  &  Co.,  under  which  the  business  was 
conducted  until  the  spring  of  1890,  when  the  plant 
was  destroyed  by  flre.  The  original  factory  was 
very  small,  and  was  run  by  water  power.  In  1886  it 
was  enlarged,  and  the  water  power  improved,  and 
the  plant  then  consisted  of  a  factory  50x86, 2  stories: 


THE  W.  T.  FALCONER  CO. 
Mr.  Riii,t:—The  W.    T.  Falconer  Manfg.   Co.   was 
started  by  Merriam  &  Fiilconrr  in  1880,  they  being 
then   engaged  in  the   niiiimfjicture  of  sasli,  doors, 


W.  T.  FALCON  KK. 

and  blinds.  But  a  small  busiiuss  w;is  done  by  this 
firm  in  the  way  of  bee-kcepeis"  sui'plies  for  two  or 
ihree  years;  but  the  possibilities  of  the  business 
were  manifest  to  W.  T.  Falconer,  of  tLc  Ann;  and 
acting  upon  this  he  purchased  Lis  partner's  interest 
in  the  supply  business  and  soldoui  his  interest  in 


f.    E.  PAHKS. 

warehouse  40x80,  2  stories,  and  lumbei-x  aid.  In  1890 
the  present  plant  was  put  up.  It  consists  of  facto- 
ry 60x120,  three  stories  and  basement;  engine  and 
boiler-house,  and  ofBce.  In  addition  to  former 
warehouse  another  was  put  up,  100x30,  one  story. 
Two  additional  lumber-yards  were  purchased,  mak- 
ing three  yards,  besides  which  anotliei'  j  ard  was 
leased  from  one  of  the  railioad  companies. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  water  power,  a  125- 
horse-power  engine  was  added.  The  factory  is 
heated  with  steam,  lighted  with  electricity,  and  all 
sawdust  and  shavings  are  removed  by  means  of  ex- 
haust pipes  connected  wit  h  evei  y  machine 

After  the  completion  of  the  plant  in  1890  the  firm 
of  G.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.  was  merged  into  a  stock  com- 
pany, under  the  name  of  The  G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  This 
company  has  a  iiaid-up  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 
Mr.  G.  B  Lewis  was  president.  From  its  organiza- 
tion until  the  fall  of  1894  the  direct  management- 
w;is  done  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Parks;  but  owing  to  ill  health 
he  was  then  obliged  to  ntire.    His  death  in   the  p    e    mkuhiij.. 

summer  of  1895  left  the  management  in  the  hands 

of  Mr.  G.  B.  Lewis,  who  is  now  president  and  gen-     the  sash,  door,  and  blind   business  .lanuary  1.  1883. 
eral  manager.        Yours  truly.  The  volume  of  business  inci eased  in  1883  over  four 

Watertown,  Wis.  G.  B.  Lewis  Co.        times  that  of  1882,  and  for  some  years  either  trebled 
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or  doubled.  In  tlie  fall  of  18,s^  D.  E.  Merrill  was 
taken  in  as  partner,  and  the  firm  name  ciiang'ed  to 
the  W.  T.  Falconer  Manfg.  Co.  (not  incorporated), 
under  wliich  name  business  has  been  conducted 
until  tlie  present  time. 

The  publication  of  thi^  A  nui  iian  Bee-Kerper  wsls 
commenced  in  January,  189ii. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfo.  Co. 

Jame.stown,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  IK. 

LEAHY  MFO.  CO. 

Mr.  Root :— The  nucleu-of  the  firm  known  as  the 
Leahy  Mfg  Co..  doinjr  i)usin<'ss  at  Higginsville,  Mo., 
was  started  in  the  sprii  g  of   18.S4   under  the  firm 


K.   B.  LEAHY. 

name  of  Kennedy  &  Lealiy.  Leahy  bought  out  Ken- 
nedy's interest  in  the  fall  of  1887,  and  ran  the  busi- 
ness under  his  own  name  for  one  year.  In  1888 
Leahy  took  in  a  partner  in  the  person  of  E.  B. 
Gladish,  and  the  business  was  conducted  for  two 


stock  of  $13,.500.    In   1893  the  capital  .stock  was  in- 
creased to  $24,000.  "Leahy  Mfg.  Co. 
Higginsville,  Mo.,  Jan.  9. 

[Besides  ourselves,  I  believe  the  three  firms 
here  represented  are  the  only  ones  in  the  coun- 
try who  manufacture  a  full  line  of  bee-hive 
material,  so  far  as  wood  work  is  concerned 
There  are  others  who  make  some  specialties, 
as,  for  instance,  sections,  foundation,  or  extract- 
ors; and  later  on  I  hope  we  may  show  you  the 
representatives  of  these.  But  there  is  a  host 
of  dealers  who  buy  from  ourselves  and  the 
concerns  here  shown.  Many  of  these  dealers 
were,  in  the  past,  manufacturers;  but  gradual- 
ly the  bu<ine.-s  began  to  centralize  into  the 
hands  of  a  few.  Same  of  the  smaller  ones  sold 
out  to  the  "  big  guns,"  and  in  turn  became  their 
representatives  or  dealers. 

Not  more  than  ten  years  ago,  if  I  had  at- 
tempted to  introduce  in  this  way  the  members 
of  ihe  different  lirms  which  manufacture  sup- 
plies—that is,  a  g.neral  line  of  them— I  should 
have  had  a  job  on  my  hands  indeed.  We  then 
received  catalogs  from  something  like  25  or  30 
dinennit  mmuifnrturers :  and  now  this  number 
IS  reduced  down  to  a  very  few,  and  the  catalogs 
that  we  now  receive  are  almost  exclusively  from 
ilealers — Er>. 


.1.    K.  til.Alil>H. 


years  under  the  Style  of  K.  B.  Leahy  \- Co.  In  1890, 
more  partners  were  taken  in,  and  the  business  was 
incorporated  as  the  Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  with  a  capital 


EXPERIENCE  IN  PEDDLING  HONEY. 

A  rf:adable  and  interesting  article. 

By  Geo.  L.  Vintil. 

Having  a  few  colonies  of  bees  I  started  to 
peddle  my  extracted  honey,  putting  it  into 
quart  and  pint  fruit-jars,  labeled. 

Meandering  over  the  country  roads,  having  a 
day-dream  how  I  could  increa^e  the  number  of 
my  colonies  to  one  hundred  and  the  profits  in 
proportion,  I  arrive  at  the  fir>t  house.  Taking 
a  quart  jar  of  honey  in  my  hand,  and  a  pint  in 
my  pocket  (I  mean  a  pint  jar  of  honey),  and  rap- 
ping at  the  door,  which  is  opened  by  the  good 
dame — 

'•Good  morning,  madam.  Could  I  sell  you  a 
jar  of  very  nice  honey  this  morning?" 

"No:  it  is  strained  honey,  and  I  do  not  want 
it.  I  will  have  a  pound  of  comb  if  you  have  it, 
for  I  know  that  is  nice." 

"No,  madam,  this  is  not  strained  honey.  It 
is  extracted,  it  is—" 

"  Well,  now,  you  need  not  talk.  That  kind  of 
honey  is  always  strong,  and  I  don't  want  it." 

"  Madam  will  you  please  try  this?  Just  give 
me  a  spoon,  please."    (She  tastes.) 

"  Well,  now,  that  is  real  good.  Is  it  some  you 
made  yourself?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  it  is  some  my  bees  made,  and  I 
extracted  it  from  the  combs.  You  please  read 
what  that  says,  and  you  will  see  the  difference." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  see.  Well,  if  it  is  pure  I  will  take 
it." 

She  got  the  honey  and  I  got  the  money. 

Next  house.  "Good -morning, madam.  Could 
I  sell  you  a  jar  of  very  fine  honey  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"No,  you  can't  honey  me  with  any  of  that 
kind  of  stuff,  for  I  know  what  good  honey  is  the 
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tninulo  I  see  it,  and  you  can't  sell  me  any  of 
your  '  gieu  cose  '—not  if  I  know  it.'' 

"  No,  madam,  I  do  not  think  I  can  sell  a  wo- 
man who  has  lived  for  thirty-five  years  or 
thc^rt^abuui"  (she  was  fifty  if  she  was  a  day). 
"  for  she  has  lived  long  enough  not  to  be  fooled 
with  glucose;  but,  my  dear  madam,  will  you 
please  try  this,  and  see  if  you  ever  tasted  glu- 
cose like  this?  Your  little  boy  there  woula  like 
a  taste,  I  know,  madam.  Is  that  your  oldest 
child,  madam  ?" 

"  Well,  now,  really,  don't  I  look  old  enough 
to  be  his  grandmother,  let  alone  being  his 
mother?"  (The  cover  is  off  and  they  are  both 
tasting.) 

•'  Well,  really,  madam,  I  should  hardly  think 

ou  his  grandmother." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it?  This  is  different 
strained  honey  than  I  ever  tasted  before;  and  if 
you  say  it  is  pure  I  will  take  it." 

I  said  it  was  pure,  and  left  it. 

"  Good-day,  sir.  Would  you  like  a  little  hon- 
ey this  morning?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  do.  Oh !  you  are  the 
one  who  lives  over  on  the  Stone  farm,  ain't 
you?" 

"  Yes,  there  is  where  I  stop." 

"  Yes,  Llu're  is  where  I  saw  you  and  your  bees 
as  I  drove  by  there.    How  much  a  jar  ?  " 

"  Fifty  cents." 

Leave  four  jars,  and  here  is  your  sugar." 

The  next  is  a  large  house  and  barn.  I  rap. 
The  door  is  opened.  A  head  and  face  appears 
with  a  "don't  want  any  thing." 

"Please  excuse  me,  madam;  but  would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  drink  of  water?  " 
I  get  the  drink,  with  a  "  thank  you,  madam: 
this  is  quite  a  fine  day  for  this  timeof  the  year." 

"Oh,  yes!  it  is  quite  nice  weather,  but  too 
warm  to  be  healthy.    Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  for  my  part  I  rather  like  thi'*  weather. 
I  see  you  have  a  Southern  mockingbird  there. 
What  do  you  feed  it  on?  it  doesn't  look  well. 
I  had  one  I  fed  on  sunflower  seeds  and  chopped 
meat,  and  he  did  quite  well  after  that." 

"  Oh!  I  am  glad  to  know  it,  for  ray  bird  has 
not  done  well  at  all.  Have  you  honey  there? 
I  thought  when  you  rapped  you  were  a  tin- 
peddler." 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  I  have  a  very  fine  article  of  ex- 
tracted honey— fifty  cents  a  jar.  Would  you 
like  one?" 

"Yes,  if  it  is  good  honey  I  will  take  one." 
(She  got  it.) 

"  Madam,  good-morning.  Would  you  like  a 
jar  of  honey  to-day  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  want  any  made  honey.  I  have 
made  artificial  honey  myself  'fore  now,  and  I 
know  just  how  it's  made,  as  I  made  it  over 
twenty  years  ago." 

"  Now,  ray  dear  madam,  you  must  admit  that 
the  world  moves,  and  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years  there    have    been    some    improvements, 


even  in  the  production  of  honey;  and  now,  my 
dear  madam,  will  you  please  sample  this  and 
see  if  it  is  as  good  as  you  used  to  make,  as  I 
should  like  to  get  an  expert's  opinion  on  it." 
(.She  tastes  and  smacks  and  tastes.) 

"  Well,  now,  really  I  must  say  that  is  a  prime 
good  honey,  and  1  do  really  wish  you  would 
give  me  the  recipe  for  making  it.  If  you  will  I 
will  take  two  jars." 

She  gets  the  jars,  I  get  the  dollar,  and  tell 
lier  to  get  a  hive  of  bees. 

■■  I  have  some  tine  honey  here,  madam,  that  I 
raised  myself.  Would  you  like  a  jar  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  do  not  like  it.  I  can  not  eat  it. 
It  chokes  me,  and  I  do  not  want  it.'"  (Bang 
goes  the  door.) 

Going  down  the  road  a  little  piece  I  meet  a 
man  and  pass  the  time  of  day — talk  aoout  the 
weather  and  crops;  praise  his  cur  dog,  ask 
about  his  farm,  tind  lie  lives  where  the  door  was 
banged  in  my  face;  show  him  the  honey,  get 
him  to  taste  it;  talk  about  bees,  persuade  him 
he  ought  to  eat  honey  for  throat  trouble;  con- 
vince him  it  is  good  for  consumptives,  having 
found  out  his  daughter  was  sick  with  it;  sold 
him  four  jars,  and  since  that  time  he  has  driven 
over  to  my  place  and  bought  six  more. 

"Madam,  would  you  like  a  jar  of  honey  to- 
day?" 

"  Is  it  pure — real  pure  bees'  honey,  or  is  it 
some  you  made  yourself?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  it  is  real  pure  bees'  honey." 

"  Well,  if  it  is  I  will  take  a  jar." 

That  is  about  the  way  I  found  it.  When  I 
could  convince  the  people  that  it  was  a  good 
article,  I  could  sell,  as  a  rule;  but  there  were 
many,  many  places  1  could  not  sell  at  all.  But 
wherever  I  have  sold  I  can  sell  again.  I  think 
that,  by  securing  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
we  all  could  dispose  of  our  crop  near  home. 

Charlton  City,  Mass.,  Dec.  34. 

[I  wish  we  might  have  more  of  these  experi- 
ences in  selling  honey.  Beekeepers  should  do 
less  at  flooaing  the  market  at  the  great  centers 
where  competition  is  strong,  aud  more  at  de- 
veloping a  home  market.  Once  peddling  honey 
gives  the  bee-keeper  a  reputation,  and  after 
that  tiie  trade  will,  to  a  great  extent,  come  to 
him,  instead  of  his  having  to  go  to  it.  1  fancy 
friend  Vinal  gets  or  will  get  orders  right  along 
from  these  customers  he  has  been  telling  us 
about— even  from  the  "door-slamming  ones." — 
Ed.  J 

im     I     ^     

SELLING  ON  COMMISSION. 


SOME   OF   THE   DANGERS    POINTED   OUT. 


By  J.  S.  HartzeU. 


For  some  time  past,  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  bee-journals  relative  to  the  disposal  of 
honey;  and  many  theories  have  been  advanced 
as  to  how  to  obtain  prices  to  justify  the  pro- 
ducer. Many  complaints  have  appeared  against 
commission  men,  and  well  there  might  be,  has 
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been  my  experience  in  more  than  one  instance. 
Let  me  here  recite  one. 

A  few  years  ago  I  forwarded  from  Confluence, 
Pa.,  a  lot  of  chestnuts  to  a  commission  house  in 
Chicago,  that  cost  me  over  sixty  dollars  (prices 
quoted  by  them  being  the  inducement).  After 
waiting  quite  a  while  (60  days  or  more)  I  wrote 
the  firm  regarding  the  matter.  In  reply  they 
requested  me  to  forward  a  certain  amount  'of 
money,  claiming  the  nuts  did  notsel!  for  enough 
to  pay  freight  charges.  I  could  name  other 
transactions  of  the  same  nature.  With  all  due 
respect  for  commission  men,  and  their  business 
if  properly  and  honestly  conducted,  I  would 
suggest  that,  unless  you  are  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  individual  or  firm,  you  think 
twice  before  shipping  to  them.  Oiici;  goods  art- 
consigned  to  thi^m  you  are  entirely  at  their 
mercy,  both  as  to  prices  goods  are  sold  for,  and 
returns  made  for  the  same  to  shipper,  unless 
you  act  as  judge  and  name  price  goods  are  to 
be  sold  at;  and  this  I  have  done,  and  have  had 
prompt  sales  made,  and  possibly  to  my  detri- 
ment. 

Do  not  understand,  friends,  that  I  condemn 
all  as  rogues,  as  some  commission  men.  I  believe, 
are  honorable,  and  some  shippers  rogues,  and 
inceversa.  A  producer orshippermay  undertake 
to  deceive  by  putting  up  packages  by  placing 
the  very  best  where  exposed  to  view,  the  in- 
ward parts  being  entirely  diflereiu.  Now, 
friends,  have  you  ever  noticed  tliis  in  crates  of 
honey?  In  passing  among  commission  houses, 
and  examining  packages  of  honey,  were  you 
ever  deceived  by  outward  appearance  or  style 
of  package  as  to  real  merits?  You  must  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  Now,  deception  is  apparent, 
and  prices  obtainable  for  a  prime  article  must 
be  discounted.  Remedy  — every  package  put 
up  and  offered  for  sale  should  be  neat,  and  not 
expose  the  very  best,  but  be  of  uniform  grade 
throughout:  and  as  a  guarantee  of  its  being  so 
labeled,  something  like  the  following  (which  I 
shall  do  hereafter) should  be  used:  "This  pack- 
age is  warranted  to  be  fully  equal  throughout 
to  parts  exposed  to  view.  Produced  and  put 
up  by  A.  B.  C,"  followed  by  postoffice  address. 

In  regard  to  placing  on  commission,  I  will 
emphasize— don't  do  it.  For  the  past  three 
years  my  own  production  of  honey  has  passed 
through  a  commission  house,  but  not  on  com- 
mission, but  by  actual  sale  to  the  party  con- 
ducting the  business,  sales  made  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
my  station;  time  allowed  purchaser,  90  days. 
I  think  all  honey  now  handled  on  consignment 
could  be  sold  direct  to  commission  men;  but  in 
order  to  do  so  the  producer  must  not  be  depeii- 
dent  but  independent  in  the  way  of  consigning 
on  commission.  Actual  sales  should  be  the 
motto.  Now,  it  strikes  me  that  all  business  of 
importance  is  being  formed  into  trusts,  or  com- 
bines— iron,  steel,  wire,  whisky  and  beer,  sugar, 
twine,  nails,  glass,  oils,  paints,  coal  and  coke- 


in  fact,  all  or  nearly  all  important  business  is 
under  trusts  or  combines  in  some  form,  and 
prices  articles  are  to  be  sold  at  are  named  by 
them.  Why  not  honey  as  well  as  any  other 
commodity?  Can  there  be  a  formula  adopted 
whereby  our  interests  can  be  protected,  and  a 
more  even  rate  of  prices  secured  throughout 
the  land,  or  shall  we  remain  passive,  and  con- 
tinue business  as  in  years  past?  I  am  not  a 
member  of  any  national  or  State  bee-keepers' 
congre-ss,  association,  or  union,  yet  I  feel  inter- 
ested in  upholding  the  bee-keepers'  interests  as 
far  as  possible.  Come,  let  us  reason  together, 
then  act— act  judiciously,  and  I  think  there 
can  be  put  in  motion  ways  and  means  whereby 
all  may  bn  benefited. 
Addison,  Pa.,  Jan.  4. 

[See  editorial  comment  in  last  issue. — Ed. 


MARKETING  PRODUCE. 


HONEY, SHOULD   BK   CONSCIENTIOUSLY  GRADED; 

EACH   CASE   OF    HONEY   TO   COMMISSION 

HOUSE   SHOULD   BE   STAMPED. 


By  Edward  Smith. 

A  great  deal  seems  yet  to  be  learned  about 
marketing  produce— for  instance,  honey.  It 
seems  that  some  people  like  to  sham  their 
honey  by  putting  the  best  sections  next  to  the 
glass,  and  tilling  up  the  rest  of  the  crate  with 
indifferent  grades.  Now,  this  is  poor  policy; 
and  nothing  is  gained  thereby,  but  a  great  deal 
lost. 

I  want  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexpe- 
rienced, that  honey  Intended  for  market  should 
be  carefully  and  conscientiously  classified,  crat- 
ing the  dark  and  light  separately.  This  may 
necessitate  several  grades.  Then  the  heavy 
and  light  weight  sections  should  be  crated  sep- 
arately, and  each  grade  marked  on  the  crate. 
The  net  weight  should  be  marked  on  each 
crate;  then  the  purchaser,  knowing  the  num- 
ber of  sections  in  aerate,  can  get  an  idea  of 
the  weight  per  section. 

When  the  honey  is  to  be  sent  to  a  commission 
merchant  it  is  well  that  the  name  of  the  ship- 
per be  marked  on  each  crate,  and  each  section 
should  have  at  least  the  shipper's  initials 
stamped  upon  it  so  that  it  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  lot.  Then  in  case 
their  trade  becomes  overstocked,  and  the  ship- 
per wishes  his  honey  transferred  to  some  other 
firm,  this  would  insure  prompt  and  safe  deal- 
ings, without  netting  it  mixed  with  other  lots 
of  honey. 

The  12-pound  crates  are  the  best  to  use,  as  a 
general  thing.  The  tare  and  net  weight  should 
be  plainly  marked  on  the  box  that  the  crates 
are  packed  in,  and  a  different  box  should  be 
used  for  each  grade  if  practicable. 

DISHONESTY   IN   PACKING    FRUIT. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  dishonesty  prac- 
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tJced  in  packing  fruit.  I  heard  several  men 
say  that,  when'  tliey  barrel  apples,  they  put 
two  layers  of  the  nicest  and  largest  ones  in  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  then  they  fill  the  barrel 
nearly  full  of  inferior  ones,  and  again  fill  the 
end  with  large  ones.  Now,  if  this  is  not  dis- 
honesty I  do  know  what  it  is;  and.  besides,  it 
works  to  their  disadvantage  sometimes.  For 
when  the  apples  are  received  by  the  commis- 
sion man,  one  barrel  is  opened,  and  in  many 
instances  emptied  out;  then  these  are  taken  as 
a  sample,  and  the  whole  lot  is  judged  by  them; 
then  if  they  are  not  packed  "straight"  the 
packer  is  caught  in  his  own  device.  The  right 
way  to  pack  apples,  which  is  also  a  neat  and 
attractive  way,  is  to  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  a  circle  of  the  largest  ones,  then  a  circle 
of  smaller  ones,  and  another  still  smaller,  until 
the  layer  is  complete  (lay  them  with  stems 
down);  then  put  on  another  layer  of  average 
apples,  and  then  fill  the  barrel  rounding  a  lit- 
tle, and  press  on  the  lid;  then  turn  the  barrel 
upside  down  and  put  on  the  name  and  address 
of  the  commission  man,  the  shipper,  and  also 
the  name  of  the  apples.  It  may  seem  like  a  big 
job  to  put  in  the  two  layers  in  this  way;  but  I 
have  found  out  that,  by  a  little  practice,  one 
can  become  quite  handy  at  it;  and  as  they  are 
at  the  end  of  the  barrel  that  is  always  opened 
when  presented  for  sale,  they  present  a  good 
appearance,  without  -creating  an  impression 
that  the  barrel  contains  all  largo  apples. 

PLANTING   BASSWOOD-IRKES 

As  the  season  for  planting  is  drawing  near,  I 
want  to  tell  a  little  of  my  experience  with  bass- 
wood-trees.  Last  spring  I  planted  thirty,  and 
some  were  thn  e  inches  in  diainetor.  I  cut  off 
nearly  all  of  the  top.  made  large  holes  so  the 
roots  could  be  spread  nut  in  thoir  natural  posi- 
tion, put  in  several  shovelfuls  of  sand  and 
gravel,  then  filled  in  the  earth,  and  trHniijedit 
firmly  about  the  roots,  and  not  a  single  one 
failed  to  grow,  and  many  of  them  cast  shoots 
several  inches  in  length. 

Carpenter.  Til. 

^         ^    

GROWING  BASSWOODS  FROM  CUTTINGS. 


ALSO  SOME  GENERAI-  REMARKS  AND  INSTRUC- 
TIONS IN  REGARD  TO  MAKING  CUTTINGS  FROM 
BASSWOODS,  MULBERRIES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

By  Joliii  Craycraft. 


In  Gleanings,  p.  <i43, 1895, 1  read  about  how 
to  grow  basswood  and  mulberries.  Either  will 
readily  grow  from  cuttings,  as  will  all  soft 
woods,  if  cuttings  are  made  from  ripe  wood. 
For  basswood  and  mulberries,  take  off  this 
year's  growth,  soon  after  the  leaves  have  fallen 
off.  Cut  from  s  to  12  inches  long;  tie  up  in 
small  bundles;  place  in  damp  sand,  not  wet; 
for  if  too  wet  they  will  die;  and  if  kept  in  a 
warm  cellar  they  will  have  calloused  over  by 
spring,  when  they  can  be  carefully  set  in  rows, 


and  covered  with  a  mulch  of  straw  or  leaves  so 
as  to  keep  them  damp  and  shaded.  They  will 
soon  start  out  leaves  and  roots,  and  will  grow, 
if  properly  cared  for,  six  feet  high  by  fall.  I 
have  mulberries  that  were  cut  before  the  freeze 
of  Decembpr,  1894.  and  just  stuck  into  the 
ground  where  tliey  are  to  grow,  and  covered 
over  with  trash.  They  are  now  as  high  as 
your  head,  and  some  of  thpm  now  have  several 
branches.  Basswood  will  grow  the  same  way. 
In  my  garden,  which  is  all  sub  irrigated  by  na- 
ture, from  one  foot  to  two  feet  from  the  surface, 
I  can  grow,  from  the  cuttings,  mulberries,  bass- 
wood,  figs,  pear*,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  and 
all  kinds  of  fruits  and  woods  that  drop  their 
leaves  in  the  fall,  by  making  the  cuts  soon  aft- 
er the  leaves  drop,  and  sticking  them  into  a 
clean  prepared  bed  wher^  tho  water  can  rise 
within  about  one  foot  of  tho  surface,  and  drain- 
ed so  that  it  will  not  stand  any  higher  if  rain 
falls  much.  I  stick  them  about  four  inches 
deep,  so  that  there  will  be  from  four  to  eight 
inches  above  ground,  and  cover  lightly  with 
straw  or  leaves.  That  is  all  they  will  need 
here  in  Florida,  except  to  keep  the  mulch  loos- 
ened up  so  that  it  will  not  settle  too  compactly. 

For  evergreen  woods,  cut  mature  wood,  per- 
fect leaf,  and  fully  developed  buds.  For  lemon, 
orange,  lime,  grape  fruit,  and  all  the  citrus 
family,  cut  about  4  in.  long  or  less;  two  buds 
cut  off;  leave  next  bud  of  cut,  and  stick  in  sand 
to  within  one  inch,  or  near  the  leaf;  shade 
lightly;  and,  if  sub-irrigated,  but  very  few  will 
fail  to  root  and  grow.  I  stuck  about  100  roses 
of  a  vigorous  half- wild  rose  we  have  here  for 
grafting.  The  Marechal  Niel  rose  opened  about 
four  weeks  ago.  and  I  see  scarcely  one  fails  to 
grow.  I  will  bud  them  in  January,  or  any  time 
when  mature  buds  can  be  had.  Where  you 
liave  sub  in  igatinn.  and  with  it  the  heat  from 
the  waste  steam,  as  you  have,  you  can  grow  all 
the  shrubs,  trees,  roses,  etc..  you  desire,  from 
cuts.  With  bottom  heat,  clean  sand,  shade, 
and  a  humid  atmosphere,  there  is  scarcely  a 
wood,  shrub,  or  plant,  but.  will  grow  readily 
f>"om  the  cut  if  taken  from  hoHlthy.  mature,  de- 
veloped wood.  Nature  has  provided  within 
every  twig  the  element  of  self-production,  if 
taken  at  the  proper  time.  If  I  mistake  not,  the 
basswood  does  not  all  bloom  prolific  alike.  Se- 
lect cuts  from  the  prolific,  and  you  will  have 
like  prolific  in  bloom.  Study  nature  and  learn 
of  life. 

Astor  Park.  Fla.,  Aug.  21,  1895. 

[No  doubt  the  above  plan  can  be  made  a  suc- 
cess, even  here  in  the  North,  in  the  way  of 
propagating  basswoods.  There  is  certainly  a 
great  difference,  not  only  in  the  time  the  trees 
bloom,  but  I  think  also  in  the  amount  of  honey 
secreted.  Cuttines  made  fiom  a  desirable  tree 
ought  to  be  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  trees 
grown  promiscuously  from  the  seed.  My  im- 
pression is,  however,  that  it  needs  some  experi- 
ment and  study  to  get  the  conditions  just  right. 
Can  any  of  our  readers  give  us  further  facts 
from  experience  in  this  line?— Ed.] 
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THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION. 


POINTS   TH.VT   NEED   MODIFYING. 


Bn  Dr.  C.  C.  Milk): 

You  ask,  Mr.  F^ditor.  on  what  points  the  pro- 
posed constitution  of  the  North  American  Union 
lacks  ray  approbation.  Well.  I'll  tell  you, 
premising  that  I'm  not  at  all  sure  I  would  not 
have  made  worse  mistakes  if  I  had  been  on  the 
committee.  "But  in  the  multitude  of  counsel- 
ors there  is  safety." 

Point  1.  In  Art.  I.,  notice  of  annual  meetings 
to  be  mailed  to  members  besides  being  publish- 
in  bee-journals.  Is  there  any  need  of  mailing 
notices,  seeing  we've  never  felt  the  need  of  it 
heretofore?  If  there  should  be  1000  members  It 
would  make  an  annual  tax  of  perhaps  ipl.">,  and 
to  no  good  purpose. 

Point  2.  Art.  III.,  sections  3  and  4.  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  ballots  are  to  be  sent 
to  one  of  the  ofticers,  who  may  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  That  has  been  the  case  always 
with  the  Bee  keepers'  Union,  and  I  don't  know 
that  any  harm  has  come  from  it;  but  it  isn't 
certain  that  it  would  work  with  every  one  else 
as  it  has  done  with  Mr.  Newman.  The  thing 
is  wrong  on  general  principles.  A  ballot  is  con- 
sidered better  than  a  viva-voce  vote,  because  a 
man  is  more  free  to  express  his  preference  than 
when  he  does  it  openly.  But  if  the  vote  is  to 
be  sent  to  one  of  the  candidates,  that  freedom 
is  taken  away. 

Point  3.  Section  7  of  Art.  III.  may  be  all 
right;  but  just  what  does  it  mean?  According 
to  section  1  the  president  shall  preside  at  the 
annual  meeting;  but  according  to  section  7. 
some  other  man.  According  to  section  7,  a  re- 
corder is  to  do  what  section  1  says  two  other 
men  are  to  do.  Will  there  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween these  three  officers  as  to  their  duties? 
Then  is  a  stenographer  to  be  secured  addition- 
ally? 

Point  4.  Art.  IV.  provides  for  one  or  more 
annual  a^sessments.  The  old  Union  never  had 
any  thing  of  that  kind,  never  s-eemed  to  need  it, 
and  the  needs  seetn  less  now  than  formerly. 
Many  men  will  willingly  pay  a  stipulated 
amount  annually  who  would  stay  out  rather 
than  be  in  daiiger  of  paying  an  uncertain 
amount  at  any  uiiceitain  lime. 

Points.  The  new  constitution  lacks  a  very 
inipurtdnt  .safeguard  that  was  thrown  about 
the  old  Unluu.  .V  man  who  wantid  the  Union 
to  back  him  if  he  gut  into  trouble  had  lo  be  a 
member  of  the  Union  before  he  gut  into  trouble. 
According  to  the  propuscd  cun-tiiution  there  is 
no  such  safeguard,  and  1  may  stay  uul  of  the 
concern  indeimiiely  till  1  gel  inio  trouble,  then 
■come  in  a,nd  have  all  thu  Oenetils  that  the  oldest 
member  can  have. 

When  you  straighten  up  the.se  live  points  I'll 
see  if  there  are  any  others.    But  I  want  you  to 


understand   that  I'm  for  amalgamation    first, 
last,  and  all  the  time. 

SHALL  TEMPERATURE  IN  THE  CELLAR  BE 
UNIFORM  ? 

After  I  got  that  sub  head  written  I  stopped 
and  thought  awhile,  then  I  took  up  the  volume 
of  Gleanings  for  189.5,  neatly  bound  in — shoe- 
strings—sat down  in  my  easy-chair  by  the 
Howe  ventilator,  read  what  R.  McKnight  says 
on  page  940,  and  what  P.  H.  Elwood  says  on 
page  8.52,  and  said  to  myself,  "  Sometimes  I 
think— but  then,  again,  I  don't  know — and  the 
more  I  think  about  it  the  more  I  don't  know 
what  to  think."  The  fact  is,  here's  one  of  the 
things  we  know  little  about;  and  one  of  my 
Straws,  Dec.  15,  contains  questions  I'd  like  to 
have  answered.  McKnight  seems  to  have 
gravitated  toward  a  belief  that  a  uniform  tem- 
perature is  a  bad  thing.  I'm  loth  to  accept 
that,  and  yet  for  some  time  my  practice  has 
been  to  run  up  the  temperature  of  the  cel- 
lar at  intervals  ten  or  twenty  degrees  higher 
than  its  usual  condition. 

If  I  could  find  out  exactly  what  temperature 
is  best  for  bees  to  be  held  at  throughout  the 
entire  winter— understand  I  mean  the  temper- 
ature is  not  to  vary  a  degree  throughout  the 
whole  winter— and  along  with  that  if  I  could 
have  the  air  of  the  cellar  renewed  once  every 
*24  hours,  I  shouldn't  worry  a  particle  about 
doing  any  thing  to  wake  up  the  bees  for  a  spell 
of  stirring  about.  But  I  run  up  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cellar  by  spells  for  two  reasons:  One 
is,  that  the  temperature  may  have  been  too 
low,  and  I  want  to  make  sure  that  every  bee 
in  the  cellar  finds  it  warm  enough  to  turn  over 
in  bed  if  she  wants  to.  The  other  reason  is, 
that  I  want  to  make  sure  of  pure  air  in  the 
cellar.  If  the  outer  air  is  below  freezing  I 
can't  very  well  air  the  cellar  by  opening  doors 
and  windows,  but  I  can  have  it  thoroughly 
aired  by  making  the  air  so  warm  and  light  that 
the  outer  air,  wliich  is  colder  and  heavier,  will 
crowd  in  by  reason  of  its  specific  gravity. 

1  have  au  idea  that  bees  are  all  right— of 
course,  1  don't  say  I  know  it  for  sure — if  the 
cellar  is  kept  straight  along  all  winter  at  the 
same  temperature,  and  that  at  intervals  they 
stir  about  enough  to  make  some  little  change 
in  their  domestic  arrangements,  then  settle 
down  again.  I  suspect  that,  in  a  cellar  con- 
taining KX)  colonies  or  more,  some  one  of  the 
colonies  can  be  found  on  the  move  at  any  given 
point  uf  time,  and  that  lliey  don't  need  any 
firing-up  of  ilie  cellar  lo  stir  them  up,  no  two 
colonies  perhaps  having  their  "  moving  "  periods 
at  the  same  time. 

Now,  I  suppose  we  might  tind  out  whether 
this  view  is  correct.  If  I  had  two  weeks,  with 
nothing  else  to  do,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  I'd 
do.  I'd  get  some  one  to  change  off  with  me, 
and  I'd  start  in  for  a  siege  of  watching  some 
eight  to  twelve  colonies.     I'd  note  when  each 
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one  of  them  stirred  up,  how  long  it  kept  stirred 
up,  then  how  long  before  it  roused  up  again. 
Possibly  I  might  find  that,  with  some  or  all, 
there  was  no  such  rousing-up  period.  But  I'd 
wonderfully  like  to  have  some  one  find  out 
about  it.  There's  a  field  here,  brethren,  that 
needs  exploring. 
Marengo,  111.,  Dec.  20. 

[I  believe  Dr.  Miller's  points  are  all  well 
taken.  I  know  the  committee  did  faithful  work, 
and  I  thought  they  had  cover'  d  every  thing; 
but  it  appears  therf>  are  some  flaws  that  need 
fixing  up  a  little.  Now,  to  give  this  matter  a 
practical  turn,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  North  American 
request  the  committee  on  amalgamation  to  sub- 
mit a  new  report,  after  considering  carefully 
all  the  criticisms  offered  by  Dr.  Miller  and 
others  upon  the  proposed  constitution.  I  have 
already  laid  the  matter  before  the.  president  of 
the  society,  and  he  acquiesces.  The  officers  of 
the  North  American  are,  A.  I.  Root,  President; 
Wm.  McEvoy,  Vice-president;  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason. 
Secretary:  W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Treasurer:  and 
the  committee  on  amalgamation.  Dr.  Mason. 
T.  G.  Newman,  and  J.  T.  Calvert.  I  will  send 
marked  copies  of  this  to  all  the  persons  named, 
and  suggest  that  they  write  to  the  president, 
signifying  their  wishes. 

I  do  not  want  to  "run  the  thing"  myself: 
but  I  only  desire  to  bring  it  to  a  focus  so  that 
the  North  American  can  at  an  parly  date  sub- 
mit a  new  report  to  the  Union,  to  be  acted  upon 
by  that  body.  I  do  not  believe  a  better  com- 
mittee can  be  appointed  than  the  one  which 
acted  before:  and  all  that  is  required  now  is 
authority  from  the  executive  committee  from 
the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  for  them  to  act. — Ed.] 


MALTED  MILK. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  FEEDING    MILK  AND  EGGS  TO 
STIMULATE  BROOD-REARING. 


By  F.  Oreiner. 


Langstroth  is  probably  not  far  out  of  the  way 
in  suspecting 'malted  milk,  in  connection  with 
honey,  to  have  valuable  qualities  as  a  food  for 
bees,  especially  in  the  early  spring,  to  induce 
brood-rearing.  In  my  location,  willow,  elm, 
and  the  maples,  etc.,  furnish  an  abundance  of 
early  pollen,  and  our  bees  breed  up  fully  as  fast 
as  necessary  without  stimulating.  But  since 
our  German  friends  across  the  water  had  so 
much  to  say  in  favor  of  feeding  milk  and  egg — 
this  was  twenty  years  ago — I  tried  their  method 
in  a  somewhat  limited  way.  My  bees  took  the 
feed  all  right;  and  had  I  continued  I  might 
have  seen  wonderful  results,  no  doubt.  This 
sort  of  feeding  proved  with  the  Germans  a  most 
powerful  agent  to  bring  colonies  to  the  maxi- 
mum strength.  At  the  time,  I  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  articles  on  this  subject,  and  I 
keep  them  on  file. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  nothing  more 
in  regard  to  the  matter  was  said  in  the  German 
bee-journals".  This  somewhat  surprised  me, 
and  so  I  wrote  to  Gravenhorst  about  it  (in  1886). 
In  his  reply  he  says  about  as  follows: 

We  in  Germany  have  almost  entirely  discr)ntinued 


feeding-  milk  and  egg-  to  bees;  it  requires  the  great- 
est of  care  and  precaution  to  not  cause  foul  brood 
to  develop  by  so  doing-.  It  also  proves  to  be  profit- 
able only  with  already  strong  colonies.  Less  strong 
colonies  are  more  injured  than  benefited.  I  have 
tried,  but  discontinued  the  practice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  friends  over  there  fed 
probably  too  much  at  a  time,  and  the  feed,  in- 
stead of  being  consumed  at  once,  as  it  should 
have  been,  was  partly  stored;  decomposition 
set  in,  and  so  the  mischief  commenced.  At  all 
events,  it  may  prove  a  wise  course  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  already  tried 
feeding  milk,  and  commence  where  they  left  off. 

I  mention  the  above  to  place  on  guard  those 
who  may  wish  to  experiment  with  the  malted 
milk,*  as  suggested  by  Langstroth.  To  those 
who  need  very  strong  colonies  very  early  in  the 
spring  \\j  may  prove  a  good  thing. 

The  question  as  to  "  how  long  may  eggs  (that 
would  produce  a  queen  or  worker-bee)  be  kept 
out  of  the  hive,  and  hatched  when  subjected  to 
incubation?"  is  an  unsettled  one.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  much  depends  upon  the  tem- 
perature they  are  kept  in;  and  perhaps  the 
amount  of  humidity  in  the  surrounding  air  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  I  believe  that,  under 
favorable  conditions,  eggs  might  keep  for  sev- 
eral weeks;  still,  I  do  not  know  these  conditions. 
It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
eggs,  to  be  kept,  should  be  freshly  laid.  After 
incubation  has  once  begun  there  will  be  little 
chance  for  any  egg  to  retain  its  vitality,  judg- 
ing from  analogy  of  the  eggs  of  our  domestic 
fowls.  In  a  whole  frameful  of  eggs,  although  it 
may  not  have  been  in  the  hive  for  more  than  two 
or  three  days,  will  probably  be  but  few  eggs  in 
condition  to  keep.  Drone  eggs  do  not  keep 
long  under  ordinary  circumstances.  After  keep- 
ing them  out  of  the  hive  four  or  five  days  I 
always  had  them  promptly  removed.  It  may 
need  some  careful  experimenting  to  get  at 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  So  far  no  extensive 
conclusive  experiments  have  been  made  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  solution  of  the 
advanced  egg-moving  theory  may  center  in  a 
possibility  of  eggs  keeping  good  for  a  long  time 
when  the  conditions  are  right.  I  do  not  think 
enough  evidence  has  so  far  been  produced  to 
make  the  theory  any  more  than  a  theory. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  an 
untruth  has  been  reported  with  any  intent. 
The  observer  may  have  been  ever  so  honest 
and  sincere;  but  may  he  not  have  been  misled? 
Many  careful  and  keen  observing  men  and 
women  have  kept  and  are  keeping  bees,  and 
still  such  a  thing  as  tran-*ferring  eggs  has  not 
before  been  observed.  To  me  it  does  not  look 
possible  that  so  delicate  a  structure  could  en- 
dure such  usage.  Examining  an  egg  we  find 
it  tightly  cemented  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell; 
and  this  cement  is  so  tenacious  as  to  prevent 

*  Please  tell  us  what  is  malted  milk. 
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any  effort  to  loosen  it  and  have  the  egg  remain 
intact,  unless  part  of  the  cell-bottom  is  also 
carried  away  with  it.  A  transferred  egg  would 
also  have  to  be  secured  (in  its  new  place)  in  a 
natural  position;  that  is,  standing  on  end  at  an 
inclined  angle.  (It  seems  as  if  this  would  be 
difficult  for  a  bee  to  do.)  It  is  a  fact,  that  the 
embryo  in  an  egg,  lying  on  its  side,  dies  before 
it  could  develop  sufficiently  to  break  through 
the  shell— in  other  words,  hatch. 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8. 

[I  can  not  tell  you  what  malted  milk  is.  Very 
likely  it  is  a  secret  preparation  known  only  to 
the  manufacturers. 

With  regard  to  eggs  being  moved  by  the  bees, 
you  seem  to  express  some  doubt.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  cases  were  reported  in  our  back  volumes 
where  bees  were  known  to  carry  the  eggs  and 
deposit  them  in  another  portion  of  the  combs. 
In  looking  over  our  back  numbers  I  ran  across 
one  given  in  1883,  page  338.  I  believe  I  have 
before  reported  having  myself  seen  the  bees 
carry  eggs.  I  did  not  see  them  take  them  out 
of  the  cells,  and  was  not  interested  enough  at 
the  time  to  watch  to  see  what  they  did  with 
them.— Ed.] 
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AT  WHAT   AGE   DO  QUEENS   I,AY  ? 

Question. —  Last  season  1  had  a  colony  that 
cast  several  swarms.  Ten  days  after  the  last 
swarm  issued  I  looked  into  the  hive  but  could 
see  no  eggs.  Two  days  later  1  opened  the  hive 
to  give  them  some  brood,  supposing  them  to  be 
queenless,  but  now  I  found  some  eggs.  This 
would  make  ihe  queen  about  twelve  days  old 
before  laying.    Is  this  common '? 

Answer. — As  a  general  rule  I  expect  to  find 
queens  laying  when  ten  days  old;  but  I  have 
found  them  laying  when  only  seven  days  old, 
and  had  fecundity  delay  as  long  as  twenty-four 
days.  The  young  queen,  when  weather  and 
every  thing  is  propitious,  generally  leaves  the 
hive  in  search  of  the  drones  when  she  is  from 
five  to  eight  days  old,  the  majority  going  on 
the  seventh  day  to  a  successful  mating.  Some 
-queens  meet  the  drone  on  the  first  flight;  but 
the  majority  fly  out  and  are  gone  a  few  mo- 
ments, to  return  without  matiug—my  opinion 
of  this  being  that  tliey  fly  a  few  rods  from  the 
hive  at'tliis  time,  to  carefully  mark  their  location 
and  void  their  feces.  The  next  time  they  fly, 
they  go  for  the  sole  purpose  of  their  wedding- 
trip,  ai.d  they  will  usually  be  found  laying  in 
two  days  from  this  second  flight,  if  the  day  is 
fine  and  drones  plentiful.  The  time  of  the  year 
and  the  state  of  the  weather  have  much  to  do 
with  the  lime  a  queen  begins  to  lay.  In  early 
■spring  or  during  the  fall,  queens  rarely  lay  till 
they  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  old;  and  if 
•a  week  or  ten  days  of  stormy,  cloudy,  and 
'windy  weather  should   happen   to  occur  when 


any  young  queen  is  about  five  days  old,  she 
would  not  even  attempt  to  leave  the  hive  till 
she  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  old.  Thus 
the  questioner  will  see  that  what  he  gives  is 
only  a  common  occurrence.  Many  a  queen- 
breeder  has  had  stormy  weather  prevent  the 
mating  of  queens  till  it  would  so  happen  that 
the  queens  from  nearly  all  of  his  nuclei  would 
fly  out  and  begin  to  lay  at  about  the  same  time, 
although  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  not  to  his 
liking,  as  it  means  the  destruction  of  many 
queen-cells  which  he  hoped  to  save,  and  then  a 
shortage  of  cells  when  he  most  wishes  them, 
owing  to  his  being  obliged  to  send  off  so  many 
queens  all  at  one  time. 

QUEENS  BEING   "BALLED." 

Question. — Last  summer  I  had  two  swarms 
come  out  very  nearly  together.  The  first  had  a 
queen  with  its  wing  clipoed,  and  the  most  of 
the  bees  had  returned  when  the  other  issued, 
this  last  swarm  having  a  queen  with  perfect 
wings.  The  swarm  clustered  and  was  hived  in 
the  usual  way.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  this 
swarm  began  leaving  its  hive  and  went  strag- 
gling back  to  the  parent  hive.  After  a  little 
I  opened  the  hive  and  found  a  ball  of  bees  near- 
ly as  large  as  ray  fist  on  the  bottom-board,  and 
in  this  ball  of  bees  was  the  queen.  Why  did 
these  bees  act  in  this  way  ? 

Answer. — In  this  question  the  writer  has 
touched  what  has  been  to  me  one  of  the  great- 
est nuisances  in  natural  swarming,  for  I  have 
had  scores  of  very  similar  cases.  Often,  when 
I  was  about  leaving  home  for  church  or  some 
other  place,  when  time  was  precious,  I  have 
had  ;swarms  issue,  I  hiving  them  with  the 
thought  that  I  had  done  a  nice  thing  in  a  little 
time;  but  by  the  time  T  would  get  the  horse 
hitched  up  and  all  ready  to  depart,  the  bees 
would  begin  to  show  a  commotion  and  return 
to  the  old  hive.  If  I  had  hived  them  on  the  old 
stand,  as  I  generally  do,  they  would  scatter  all 

ver,  going  into  other  hives  only  to  be  killed, 
or  received  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
colonies  where  they  went,  this  often  keeping 
me  at  home,  or  making  me  so  late  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip  was  nearly  or  quite  spoiled. 
I  have  carefully  studied  into  the  cause  of  such 
procedure,  and  believe  it  comes  about  by  a  few 
bees  from  other  swarms  or  hives  entering  the 
new  hive  with  the  new  swarm;  and  as  these 
bees  are  strangers  to  those  composing  the 
swarm,  the  queen  is  balled  for  safe  keeping  till 
all  get  acquainted,  or  from  some  other  reason 
best  known  to  beeology.  As  soon  as  a  queen  is 
balled  for  ;iny  reason,  the  result  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  would  be  the  removal  of  the  queen, 
which,  as  all  know,  is  a  stampede  and  general 
search  for  her.  Failing  to  find  her,  their  only 
alternative  is  to  go  home,  if  they  would  pre- 
serve their  existence;  for.  staying  where  they 
are,  without  a  queen,  means  that  they  go  out  of 
existence  as   a  colony,   when   the  bees  which 
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make  up  the  present  swarm  cease  to  exist,  from 
death  by  old  age,  or  otherwise.  Knowing  that 
the  supposed  loss  of  the  queen  is  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  matter 
is  to  help  them  find  their  queen.  This  can  be 
done  by  opening  the  hive  as  soon  as  the  bees 
are  seen  to  become  agitated  and  fly  out  in  the 
air,  and  smoking  the  ball  of  bees  till  they  re- 
lease the  queen,  when  a  general  hum  of  content 
will  be  set  up,  the  bees  who  have  missed 
"  mother  "  running  about  with  fanning  wings, 
and  those  in  the  air  returning  1o  the  hive  with 
a  general  rejoicing.  This  once  smoking  gener- 
ally restores  quietude  with  the  swarm;  but  in 
exceptional  cases  the  bees  will  re-ball  the  queen 
in  ten  minutes  or  so,  when  another  stampede 
will  occur,  many  bees  now  being  likely  to  go 
home  to  stay,  so  that,  do  the  best  we  can,  our 
swarm  is  so  weakened  that  they  will  be  of  little 
profit  to  us  during  that  season.  To  obviate 
these  exceptional  cases,  I  made  a  few  large  flat 
wire-cloth  cages,  large  enough  so  that  they 
would  cover  quite  a  large  part  of  the  top.-  to  the 
frames  of  the  hive;  and  when  I  had  smoked  the 
ball  of  bees  until  the  queen  was  liberated  she 
was  put  in  this  cage  and  placed  over  the 
frames.  As  multitudes  of  bees  could  now  get 
near  the  queen,  and  the  whole  colony  become 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  queen  among 
them,  no  more  trouble  would  occur,  the  queen 
being  liberated  the  next  morning,  when  all  was 
sure  to  go  well.  A  frame  of  brood  will  general- 
ly hold  the  bees;  but  as  they  sometimes  ball 
the  queen  till  she  is  injured,  I  prefer  the  cage. 


DEATH  OF  MK8.   LYMAN  C.   ROOT. 

The  sad  intelligence  reaches  us  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Libbie  Quinby  Root,  only  daughter  of 
Moses  Quinby,  and  wife  of  Lyman  C.  Root, 
which  occurred  at  her  home  in  Stamford,  Ct., 
Jan.  16,  189<i.  Mrs.  Root  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  and  died 
the  following  morning.  She  was  a  woman  of 
rare  intelligence;  and  had  she  given  her  atten- 
tion to  literary  pursuits  would  have  gained 
celebrity.  She  was  an  easy  writer  of  choice 
English.  Bee-keepers  knew  her  as  literary 
editor  of  Quinby's  Bee-keeping,  and  later  of  the 
same  book  as  revised  by  her  husband.  The 
sketches  from  which  the  engrayings  were  made 
for  these  works  were  also  from  her  pencil.  She 
was  a  natural  artist,  and  in  drawing  or  paint- 
ing from  nature  showed  genuine  artistic  talent. 
Her  highest  ambitions  centered  in  her  home 
and  in  the  educati9n  of  her  daughters.  No 
matter  how  busy  with  household  duties,  or 
with  the  entertainment  of  visiting  bee-keepers, 


time  was  found  for  the  daily  lessons  of  the  girls, 
and  also  for  reading  and  discussing  with  the 
family  the  bf-st  books  and  literature.  In  thus 
giving  her  life  so  unselfishly  tD  the  improve- 
ment of  others  her  own  character  developed  by 
the  maturing  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  that  must  endure  for  ever.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  state  that  the  husband  and 
family  fully  appreciated  her  many  excellent 
qualities.  Her  presence,  her  sympathy,  and 
her  counsel  will  be  sadly  missed  in  the  home 
circle. 

Bee-keepers  everywhere  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  will  unite  with  me  in  extending 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  husband,  daughters, 
and  aged  mother  Quinby.         P.  H.  Elwood. 

Starkville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  33. 


RHUBARB,   OR   PIE-PLANT,   IN   FLORIDA. 

A  year  ago,  when  I  was  leaving  my  home  to 
take  a  train  for  Florida,  a  friend  called  with  a 
basket  of  pie-plant  roots  for  me  to  take  with 
me.  My  baggage  was  then  at  the  depot.  I  fill- 
ed a  paper-box,  and  took  them  with  me.  When 
I  arrived  at  Pensacola  I  stopped  at  a  hotel  kept 
by  a  former  resident  of  St.  Andrews.  I  apolo- 
gized for  carrying  the  box  in  my  arms,  saying 
that  a  friend  brought  me  pie-plant  roots  after 
my  packing  was  done.  She  said,  "  Oh!  give  me 
one.  I  want  to  try  one  here — just  one,  no 
more."  When  I  lived  at  St.  Andrews  I  tried  a 
dozen  times  to  raise  it,  and  failed,  and  I  want 
to  try  it  here.  It  would  come  up  and  grow 
nicely,  and  I  would  think  I'd  soon  have  a  pie; 
but  I  never  did.  I  noticed  that  the  leaves 
would  fall  over,  and,  digging  down,  could  find 
no  root.    It  had  disappeared,  I  know  not  how. 

A  lady  at  St.  Andrews,  who  is  setting  out 
some  plants,  told  me  she  lined  the  hole  with 
broken  glass  to  keep  the  moles  from  destroying 
the  root.  I  thought  I  would  protect  my  pie- 
plant in  that  way.  I  dug  holes,  and  lined  them 
with  glass,  filling  with  fertilizer  and  rich  soil. 
I  planted  the  roots,  covering  the  tops  with  oys- 
ter-shells, congratulating  myself  that  I  had  out- 
witted the  moles.  They  grew  finely,  and  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  I  was  frequently 
asked,  "When  are  you  going  to  have  a  pie?" 
But  the  i>ie  never  materialized.  First  one  leaf 
and  then  another  fell  over  on  the  ground,  look- 
ing as  if  cut  off  close  to  the  root.  I  examined  it 
closely,  but  I  could  not  discover  what  destroy- 
ed it.  Some  said  it  was  a  worm;  but  I  failed 
to  find  any,  or  any  thing  else.  I'm  told  that  it 
can  be  grown  on  titi  or  swamp  land  that  has 
been  drained  and  reclaimed.  I  hope  that  our 
friend  at  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.,  will  continue  to 
be  "  tickled "  over  his  rhubarb,  but  I'm  a 
doubting  Thomas. 

The  winter  here  has  been  cool,  cloudy,  aud 
much  rain  has  fallen.  It  is  pouring  down,  and 
has  been  for  two  days.  A  warm  stinshiny  day  is 
appreciated. 
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The  gardens  contain  lettuce,  radishes,  onions, 
and  turnips,  and  should  have  beets  and  cab 
bages.  Gardeners  say  that  it  was  too  dry  in 
the  fall  to  raise  the  plants.  A.  I.  R.  would 
have  naanaged  to  raise  them.  Strawberries  and 
peen-to  peaches  are  l)looining.  The  peentos 
are  silly.  They  may  get  frozen  for  their  pre- 
cocity. Mi:s  L.  Hakkiso.v. 

St.  Andrews  Bay,  Fla..  .Ihu.  2:2. 


The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  of  the 
Bee-keepers' Union  shnws  that  all  the  old  offi- 
cers were  re-elected.  The  names  stand  as  fol- 
lows: General  Manager.  Thomas  G.  Newman; 
Pres.,  Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor;  Vice  -  presidents. 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  G.  M.  Dooliitle.  Dr.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler, Hon.  Eugene  Secor,  A.  1.  Root.  The  ques- 
tion of  amalgamation  wiih  tlie  North  American 
will  be  submitted  later. 


Several  of  our  subscribers  have  called  our 
attention  to  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
(rreen's  Fruit-yrower.  where  an  editorial  foot- 
note seemed  to  not  only  pronounce  ilie  bei  s  a 
^i'^^erious  hindrance  to  fruit-growing,  but  al>o 
recommended  fruit-growers  to  hang  up  bottles 
of  sweetened  water  lo  destroy  tlie  bees.  In 
view  of  this  we  are  plea.^ed  to  see  the  following 
"^     from  the  editor: 

Df«r  Si'/:— Thanks  for  your  letter,  wliieli  we  will 
publish.    The  article  you   refer  to  was  act  wcitteii 
by  our  editor,  who  is  a  friend  of  bees 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16.    Gkeen  Nukseky  Co. 


In  writing  upon  the  question  of  building  up 
colonies  in  the  spring.  Dr.  Miller  offers,  in  the 
Aiaericayi  Bee  Journal,  this  very  sensible  ad- 
vice, and  I  give  it  right  here  because  so  many 
make  the  mistake  every  season  of  trying  to 
strengthen  up  weak  colonies  in-tead  of  turning 
what  little  strength  they  do  have  toward  the 
strong: 

Wluiteveryou  do,  daii't  try  to  build  up  weak  colo- 
nies b.  g-iving  ihem  brood  and  bees  I'rom  stronger 
colonies;  for,  although  tlie  weaker  colon.x'  will  gain 
l:)y  it,  that  gain  will  be  more  than  counierbalanced 
by  the  loss  of  the  stronger  colony.  Rathei-  take 
from  the  verj- weak,  and  give  to  those  that  are  of 
medium  strength.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to 
break  up  entirely  the  very  weak  ones,  and  unite 
them  with  the  stronger;  then  later  in  the  season 
you  can  more  than  make  up  your  number  with  what 
the  strongest  can  spare. 

In  our  last  issue,  page  111,  I  referred  to  the 
practice  of  some  commis>ion  houses,  of  quoting 
higher  prices  than  the  market  justifies,  in  or- 
der to  get  consignments.  If  any  of  our  people — 
that  is,  those  who  make  quotations  in  our  Hon- 
ey Column — make  a  practice  of  this,  I  hope  our 
readers  will  give  us  the  names  at  once.  If  they 
persist  in  the    practice,  we  will  simply  drop 


them.  If  bee  journals  and  bee-keepers  unite 
in  this  I  think  we  can  put  an  end  to  what  has 
been  working  a  great  injustice  for  years  back. 
When  a  bee-keeper  sees  quotations  at  so  much, 
he  ought  to  have  reasonable  assurance  that  he 
will  be  al)le  to  obtain  about  that  tigure.  Of 
course,  r  appreniaie  the  fact  that  a  good  and 
honorable  commis^ion  house  may  be  deceived, 
and  not  able  to  realiz.i  what  they  think  they 
can  get.  Well,  then  they  should  make  their 
prices  conservative;  and  then  if  they  can  do 
better  than  they  promise,  they  can  rest  assured 
that  next  time  they  will  be  patronized  again. 


MORE   SUCCESSFUL    M.VILING   OF   QUEENS   TO 
AUSTRALIA. 

We  are  getting  excellent  reports  of  shipments 
of  queens  to  Australia.  In  our  issue  for  Oct.  1.5, 
p  774,  we  illustrated  A.  E  Mannm's  cage  for 
export?  purposes.  This,  you  will  remember, 
contained  the  usual  candy-holes,  and  in  the 
center  an  oblong  space  in  which  a  small  amount 
of  sealed  honey  was  placed.  The  object  of  the 
sealed  honey  was  to  act  as  a  sort  of  relay  if  the 
candy  should  fail  to  be  a  suitable  feed.  Well, 
we  used  these  cages  exclusively  on  the  last 
shipment;  and  if  success  in  mailing  means  any 
thing,  the  addition  of  a  honey  hole  is  a  decided 
hit.  Oh.  nol  it  is  not  a  new  idea,  because  hon- 
ey was  used  before  the  Good  candy.  As  I  have 
told  you  a  number  of  limes  before,  we  often 
have  to  go  back  to  old  thing>  in  order  to  im- 
prove on  some  of  the  later  good  things. 


HOKN-BLOWING. 

Perhai's  publishers  who  also  manufacture 
supplies  are  justly  accused  at  times  of  blowing 
their  own  horns.  If  we  have  done  it  in  our 
case  we  have  allowed  some  of  our  competitors, 
not  exactly  to  blow  their  own  horn,  but  to  tell 
of  their  own  progress  in  the  manufacturing 
business.  Yes,  we  even  let  men  who  have  par- 
ticular hives  and  fads  praise  their  own  goods 
at  the  expense  of  our  own.  Witness,  for  exam- 
ple, the  article  by  Mr.  Danzenbaker,  in  our 
Trade  Notes  for  Jan.  15.  In  next  issue  (see 
Trade  Notes)  I  shall  take  particular  pleasure 
in  referring  favorably  to  a  style  of  hive  that  we 
do  not  manufacture,  and  possibly  never  shall. 
When  Gleanings  gets  to  the  plane  when  it 
allows  nothing  but  one  kind  of  hive  or  section 
to  be  boomed,  and  that  the  hive  and  section  of 
its  publishers,  I  shall  feel  that  its  day  of  useful- 
ness is  gone;  and  so  long  as  I  have  hold  of  the 
editorial  reins  of  beedom,  I  desi'e  to  have  every 
guod  idea  given  a  reasonable  space. 


MY    ME.VT   AND   YOUR   '"STUFF." 

We  are  giving  our  readers  a  large  range  of 
reading-matter;  and  while  some  of  it  may  be 
regarded  as  "stuff "  by  some,  it  is  impossible 
that  all  of  our  large  constituency  should  place 
an  equal  estimate  upon  every  thing  that  we 
publish.    We  put  on  full   headlines,  and,  like 
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the  one  who  sits  down  to  a  table  filled  with 
good  things,  we  expect  each  reader  to  select 
those  things  which  are  to  his  liking.  I  do  not 
expect,  for  instance,  that  the  bee-keepers  of 
Florida  will  care  for  the  subject  of  wintering, 
neither  do  I  expect  the  bee-keepers  of  Minnesota 
or  Vermont  to  be  interested  in  how  to  gel  rid  of 
a  certain  kind  of  ant  and  oilier  pests  that 
trouble  bee-keepers  of  the  South.  T5ut  locality 
does  not  altogether  give  iis  a  divi>ion  of  tastes. 
One  class  of  readers  may  be  interested  in  every 
thing  that  is  said  regarding  California  and  its 
phenomenal  honey-yields.  Another  is  anxious 
to  know  all  about  the  subject  of  large  and 
small  hives.  Another  eagerly  devours  every 
thing  on  greenhouses  and  gardening;  and  still 
another,  Home  talks,  and  hints  on  health  and 
health-getting.  What  is  my  meat  may  be  an- 
other's poison.  What  may  be  "stuff"  to  me  in 
the  way  of  reading-matter  may  be  exceedingly 
interesting  and  profitable  to  another.  If  one 
does  not  like  to  wade  through  what  to  him  is 
"  stuff."  let  him  go  over  it  (headlines)  at  a  hop, 
skip,  and  jump,  and  settle  on  that  which  he 
does  like. 


TAYLOR'S   EXPERIMENTS   IN   HEATING  HONEY. 

The  following  card  came  lo  hand  from  our 
friend  R.  L.  Taylor,  which  will  explain  iit^elf: 

Friend  E.  B.  R. :— Do  you  wonder  that  we  get  out 
of  patience  with  editors  sometimes  ?  Well,  I  thiuk 
you  won't  when  you  remember  that  at  least  twice 
in  Gleanings  you  have  intimated  Hint  iny  experi- 
ment in  heating- honey  proved  notliiiig  i.rciuse there 
was  wax  with  il;  when,  if  you  h;id  read  my  account 
of  it  entire,  you  would  have  seen  tliat  the  wax  was 
removed  at  165°,  when  there  was  but  a  very  slight 
cliange  In  the  honey.  K.  L.  Taylor. 

Lapeer,  Micli.,  Feb.  6. 

On  receipt  of  this  card  I  turned  to  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  Review,  and  I  find  that  friend 
Taylor  does  say  this:  "The  heating  process 
then  continued  to  be  applied  gradually  to  the 
remaind(M'  till  its  temperature  reached  165  F., 
when  both  honey  and  wax  were  melied,  and  a 
sample  of  the  honey  was  again  taken  after  the 
removal  of  the  wax.  The  temperature  contin- 
ued lo  be  raised,  and  samples  of  the  honey  were 
taken  at  temperatures  of  185  and  :.'00°  Fahr." 
To  make  sure  that  I  made  no  mistake  I  re- 
member of  reading  the  latter  part  of  the 
article  over  three  times;  but  I  did  not  then 
construe  the  sentence  jusi  quoted  as  it  is  inter- 
preted in  Mr.  Taylor's  carJ — certainly  not  as 
applying  to  185  and  300°  F.  I  must  have  taken 
it  that  a  small  sample  of  the  wax  and  honey  was 
taken  when  it  was  raised  to  165  degrees;  that 
on  cooling,  the  wax  was  removed,  and  the  hon- 
ey lasled.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  from  the 
quotation  that  it  is  clear  that  the  wax  had 
been  removed  from  that  which  had  been  raised 
to  200°  F.  But  I  see  that  Mr.  Taylor  meant  the 
other  way,  and  perhaps  I  was  a  little  careless 


in  construing  the  sentence  as  I  did.  At  all 
events,  it  is  unfortunali-,  I  think,  that  the  honey 
tested  i-liould  have  been  comb  honey,  when  it 
would  liave  been  so  easy  to  get  extracted. 

We  make  a  business  here  of  melting  wax,  ton 
after  ton  of  it  every  season,  and  know  some- 
thing about  the  effect  of  heat  upon  wax  at 
various  temperatures.  For  a  couple  of  years 
we  have  been  doing  quite  a  little  in  the  way  of 
melting  up  old  discarded  combs  containing 
honey  in  solar  wax-extractors.  In  the  large 
Boardman,  with  a  single  glass,  the  tempera- 
ture seldom  rises  much  above  the  melting-point 
of  the  wax;  but  we  assume  that  it  may  rise  to 
165.  All  such  honey,  when  taken  out,  has 
quite  a  precepiible  flavor  of  wax;  but  perhaps 
Mr.  Taylor  will  say  this  would  prove  nothing, 
because  his  honey  at  165  underwent  but  a  very 
slight  change;  but  however  slight  it  might  be, 
I  should  say  it  was  due  almost  wholly  to  the 
fact  that  the  honey  had  incorporated  some- 
thing of  the  properties  of  the  wax.  These 
properties  would  make  themselves  more  dis- 
agreeably manifest  at  higher  temperatures. 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  properties  of  wax  that 
might  have  been  incorporated  in  the  honey  at 
165°  F. — sufficient  to  have  affected  the  honey 
slightly — would,  under  a  temperature  of  200, 
become  quite  pronounced,  even  assuming  that 
the  bulk  of  the  wax,  or  such  as  could  be  taken 
out,  had  been  removed  at  165°  F. 

Again,  we  note  that  honey  has  a  wonderful 
property  of  absorbing  flavors  from  surrounding 
bodies.  We  have  to  be  careful  what  kind  of 
barrels  we  use,  or  else  the  extracted  honey  will 
taste  woody;  and  the  bee-keepers  of  California 
know  to  their  sorrow  that  the  square  oil-cans, 
even  when  thoroughly  washed  out  with  hot 
soda  and  water,  will  impart  to  honey  some  of 
the  coal-oil  flavor.  Wax  melts  at  145;  and 
from  that  point  up  lo  165  it  could  impart  to 
honey  heated  with  it  a  considerable  of  its  prop- 
erties in  the  way  of  flavor  and  coloring-matter. 
This  same  flavor  and  coloring  would  be  inten- 
sified at  higher  temperatures. 

In  view  of  what  Mr.  Taylor  has  said  in  his 
card,  I  will  not  go  so  far  this  time  as  to  say 
that  his  experiments  prove  nothing;  but  I  will 
say  that  they  would  have  been  much  more  sat- 
isfactory if  he  had  used  honey  entirely  free 
from  wax.  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  considerably  different 
had  he  used  that.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the 
near  future,  as  the  experiment  is  so  easily  tried, 
he  will  lest  the  thing  again.  Our  own  observa- 
tion has  satisfied  us  that  extracted  honey  is  not 
injured  when  brought  to  a  temperature  of  180, 
and  then  sealed  in  glass  cans.  Some  of  the  fin- 
est and  best-flavored  honey  we  ever  had  was 
this  very  lot. 

1  grant,  friend  T.,  that  editors  are  provoking. 
Well,  I  want  to  offer  a  professional  secret:  Once 
in  a  while  we  wish  that  we  could  re-write  what 
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we  have  once  said;  but  in  this  one  case  I  don't 
know  that  I  should  wish  any  thing  unsaid  pro- 
incling  it  will  cause  further  experiment. 


State  of  the  Union,  designed   to  protect  pure 
honey  from  unjust  competition. 


ADULTERATION  ON    THE    INCREASE. 

In  our  last  issue,  page  113,  I  referred  to  the 
fact  that  adulteration  of  honey,  on  the  part  of 
preserving  and  syrup  companies,  seemed  to  be 
on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  apathy  and 
"  hush-up  policy  "  of  bee-keepers  in  general.  I 
also  gave  at  that  time  a  sample  letter  from  one 
of  the  preserving  companies,  asking  if  we  had 
empty  comb  for  sale,  from  which  the  honey 
had  been  extracted;  that  they  wanted  to  use  it 
in  "selling  strained  honey."  Since  that  time, 
another  letter,  quite  in  line  with  this,  has  come 
to  hand,  and  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  omit- 
ting the  name  of  the  company. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.:— Do  you  furnish  or  manufac- 
ture artiflcial  comb  not  filled  with  honey  ?  There  is 
considerable  sold  in  tumblers— that  is,  a  piece  of 
artiflcial  comb  is  placed  in  tumblers  and  then  filled 
up  with  strained  California  honey.  If  you  can  give 
us  price,  method,  and  particulars  as  to  how  to  go 
about  it,  we  believe  that  we  cau  sell  considerable. 
Awaiting  your  reply  we  are 

Tours  truly, 

Feb.  1.  

By  the  heading  they  make  a  specialty  of  pre- 
serves, mince  meats,  and  •■  retined  syrups."  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  perfectly  evident  what  these 
people  propose  to  do  with  the  honey  comb. 
Strained  honey!  nonsensel  They  may  use  a  lit- 
tle of  it,  but  I  suspect  glucose  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  to  surround  a  little  piece  of 
comb — the  only  honest  part  of  the  whole. 

Two  letters  like  this  have  come  to  hand  with- 
in a  couple  of  weeks;  and  from  reports  of 
"  cheap  honey  "  for  sale  at  the  groceries  all  over 
the  country,  it  is  more  than  evident  to  me.  at 
least,  that  the  adulteration  of  honey  is  gaining 
on  us,  and  just  because  there  are  a  certain  few 
who  feel  that  we  ought  to  hush  up  and  stay 
hushed  up,  because,  forsooth,  so  much  talk  and 
clatter  will  injure  the  honey  business. 

Now,  there  is  no  use,  it  is  true,  in  howling 
about  adulteration  unless  bee-keepers  do  some- 
thing; and  one  of  the  first  things  is  to  petition 
your  members  of  the  State  Legislature  to  pass 
laws  forbidding  the  adulteration  of  honey, 
syrup,  or  any  other  product— if  there  are  not  al- 
ready such  laws  on  the  statute-books.  Some 
States  have  fairly  good  pure-food  laws;  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  sadly  in  need  of  doing 
something  against  this  wholesale  adulteration. 

Then,  of  course,  bee-keepers  can  do  some- 
thing more:  suggest  ways  and  means  for  the 
Union  to  take  hold  of  these  cases.  When  it 
(the  Union)  becomes  reorganized  again,  it  can 
work  toward  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  I  have 
spoken  of.  It  has  done  a  grand  work  in  the 
line  of  defense  of  bee-keepers  against  unjust 
legislation,  and  here  is  open  another  grand 
field  in  securing  the  passage  of  laws  in  every 


THAT   BEE-BOOK    BY     FRANK    BENTON;     DUTIES 
OP   BEE-KEEPERS  AT  THE   PRESENT   HOUR. 

In  our  issue  for  January  1,  I  gave  notice  of 
the  publication  from  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C,  a  bulletin  by  Frank 
Benton,  entitled,  "  The  Honey-bee;  a  Manual 
of  Instruction  in  Apiculture."  At  that  time  I 
stated  that  5000  copies  were  to  be  issued,  and 
that  they  would  be  for  free  distribution  to 
every  one  in  the  order  in  which  the  requests 
were  received.  It  seems  that  an  order  on  the 
public  printer  was  made  for  5000  copies,  but  there 
was  a  limit  t6  the  appropriation,  and  so  the 
edition  was  reduced  to  1000.  These  were  sent 
out  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  now  I  under- 
stand there  are  1500  applications  for  the  book, 
which  can  not  be  supplied.  Representative 
Wadswonh  has  introduced  a  bill,  which,  from 
present  indications,  seems  likely  to  pass,  au- 
thorizing the  public  printer  to  get  out  20,000 
copies— 5000  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  12,000 
for  the  use  of  the  House.  While  it  is  likely  to 
pass,  it  will  not  do  so  unless  bee  keepers  peti- 
tion their  members  in  Congress.  In  relation  to 
this,  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Hilton  sends  in  the  following 
letter  which  will  explain  itself: 

Friend  Ernest:— WiW  you  please,  through  next 
issue  of  Gleanings,  urge  all  bee-keepers  to  write 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  at  Washington, 
to  support  House  Joint  Uesolution  No.  93,  providing 
for  the  printing  of  20,000  more  copies  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's Bulletin,  "The  Honey-bee"  ?  and  it  an  amend- 
ment is  offered  to  make  it  100,000,  to  support  the 
amendment.  I  am  pulling  every  string  to  get  these 
printed  for  free  distribution.  All  my  Senators  and 
Congressmen  have  promised  me  their  support,  and 
others  will  do  the  same  if  they  are  appealed  to  by 
personal  letter.  I  have  told  thtm  there  are  300,000 
bee-keepers,  and  we  should  have  100,000  copies. 
Everybody  write,  and  they  will  think  there  is  a  mill- 
ion of  us.  Geo.  E.  Hilton. 

Fremont,  Mich.,  Feb.  6. 

It  only  remains  now  for  bee-keepers  to  do 
their  duty.  Let  the  government  know  that  we 
ar+!  not  a  mere  handful— that,  when  we  ask  for 
a  thing,  if  we  ask  unitedly,  we  are  a  big  army. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  general  distribution 
of  this  book  to  the  extent  of  100,000  copies  might 
seriously  interfere  with  the  sale  of  our  book. 
All  right.  If  we  put  aside  all  selSsh  interests 
we  should  wish  for  the  general  dissemination  of 
facts  and  figures  about  the  bee-keeping  indus- 
try— in  short,  how  to  keep  bees.  All  this,  and 
more,  is  set  forth  in  Mr.  Benton's  admirable 
work.  If  the  government  will  issue  a  generous 
edition,  which  I  hope  it  will  do,  it  will  do  more 
for  bee-keepers  than  it  has  ever  done  before. 

Should  the  bill  pass,  authorizing  more  copies 
of  the  book  to  be  printed,  write  to  your  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  for  a  copy.  Write  him 
any  way,  and  so  get  in  line  with  your  order. 
Please  clon''t  send  to  us.  as  we  can't  supply  them. 
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Our  Homes. 


SICKNESS   IN   THE    HOME— '"ONCLUDED. 

Of  course,  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Cleveland,  was  con- 
sulted in  regard  lo  the  patient.  I  hud  tallied 
with  him  in  detail  in  regard  to  malarial  fever. 
He  said  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture  that  a 
person  could  not  take  malarial  fever,  oi"  hardly 
any  other  fever,  while  the  system  is  kept  in 
healthy  working  order  on  a  diet  of  lean  meat. 
Mrs.  Root  had  scarcely  tasted  of  the  meat  she 
was  cooking  daily  for  the  rest  of  us  for  many 
weeks.  She  said  her  appetite  craved  something 
else.  You  will  remember  that,  while  I  was  in 
Portland.  Ore..  I  had  my  second  attack  of  ma- 
larial fever,  and  I  told  the  doctor  I  could  not 
bear  meat.  I  constantly  ciaved  fruits  and 
something  sour.  He  said  it  was  a  morbid  ap- 
petite for  the  very  things  that  were  hurting 
me.  When  we  asked  Dr.  Lewis  in  regard  to 
the  choice  of  a  physician,  he  said  the  allopath- 
ists  and  the  homeopathists— at  least  the  pro- 
gressive ones — were  falling  now  into  nearly  the 
same  line  of  treatment,  especially  for  fevers. 
Let  me  give  you  a  little  illustration: 

Forty  years  ago  I  was  taken  sick  while  in  the 
store.  I  went  home,  and  sent  for  the  doctor 
He  was  an  old  gray-headed  veteran.  He  said  I 
was  just  coming  down  with  typhoid  fever.  I 
have  always  been  on  pretty  good  terms  with 
doctors.  He  and  I  had  often  talked  the  matter 
over  before,  and  he  said  he  could  break  my 
attack  promptly  if  I  was  willing  totake  calomel. 
He  frankly  acknowledged  he  did  not  like  to 
prescribe  it;  but  he  added  something  like  this: 

"  Mr.  Root,  we  doctors  have  counseled  togeth- 
er, and  talked  this  matter  over:  and  the  gen- 
eral verdict  has  been  that,  where  we  try  to 
doctor  without  calomel  because  the  patient  or 
the  friends  object  to  it,  the  patient  dies;  but 
where  we  administer  a  proper  di-''  <>f  calomi-l 
when  the  disease  has  just  set  in,  as  it  has  in 
your  case,  they  get  well." 

The  doctor  in  Portland,  Ore.,  tried  to  get  me 
up  on  mv  feet  with  milder  remedies;  but  he, 
too,  finally  gavf  me  some  preparation  of  mer- 
cury. When  Mrs.  Root  had  svmptoms  that  in 
dicated  typhoid  fever,  I  talked  the  matter  over 
with  my  homeopathic  doctor,  and  he  surprised 
me  by  saying.  "  Why.  bless  your  heart,  Mr. 
Root,  homeopathic  doctors— at  least  the  sensi- 
ble ones— do  use  mercury.  If  not  in  the  form 
of  calomel  and  blu^  pills,  we  have  the  same 
agent  in  a  better  and  safer  form.  Mrs.  Root  is 
taking  mercurial  medicine  now." 

Of  course.  1  felt  satisfied;  and,  more  than 
that.  I  felt  thankful  to  know  that  our  skillful 
physicians  are  getting  into  a  beaten  track;  and 
may  God  grant  they  will  get  to  a  point  where 
one  school  will  have  enough  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  their  hearts  not  to  call  everybody  of  the 
other  school  a  quack,  and  pitch  his  nu  dicines 
out  of  thp  window  whenever  they  have  a 
chance.  Yes,  and  I  may  thank  God  that  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  are  getting  -jo  they  too  can 
shake  hands,  and  not  only  call  each  other 
brother,  but  exchange  a  brotherly  i:roeting 
that  comes  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart. 

You  may  ask  what  all  thi-J  talk  has  to  do 
with  the  homes  where  Gi-EANINGS  goes.  Has 
it  not  occurred  to  yon.  dear  brother,  that  there 
is  a  message  in  it  for  you  f  You  may  have 
been  called  upon  to  bear  with  sickness,  afflic- 
tion, and  possibly  even  death,  and  you  may  not. 
In  either  case  I  bid  you  to  remember  the  words 
of  our  text,  "I  will  make  him  a  helpmeet  for 
him."  I  have  told  Mrs.  Root  many  times  dur- 
ing our  married  life.  that,  amonff  all  the  good 
and  precious  and  gracious  gifts  God  has  seen  tit 
to  give  poor  unworthy  me,  there  is  none  that  I 


prize  as  I  do  lier  precious  self.  Dear  brother, 
have  y<  u  not  said  a>  much  to  your  good  wife, 
your  Jaiihful  helpmeet,  your  untiring,  dear, 
and  lci\  al  partner?  Why,  the  word  "loyal" 
has  ahrays  been  a  pleasant  one  tome.  I  like 
to  see  Americans  loyal  to  the  stars  and  stripes; 
1  like  to  see  them  loyal  to  the  laws  of  the  land; 
I  like  to  see  the  Canadians  loyal  to  their  queen; 
I  like  to  see  workm' n  loyal  to  their  employer: 
yes,  and  I  want  to  see  the  employer  loyal  to  his 
helpers — loyal  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
But,  oh!  above  all  1  do  love  to  see  husbaiids 
and  wives  loyal  to  eacli  other.  Most  men  are 
loyal,  I  believe— that  is,  they  are  loyal  after  a 
fashion.  *'May  God  help  them!"  This  last 
little  prayer  came  of  itself,  as  it  were;  but  the 
women— oh  may  God  be  praised  for  the  wives 
and  mothers!  It  seems  to  me  a  woman  must 
be  a  mother,  or  at  least  have  a  motherly  feeling 
in  her  heart  before  she  can  truly  comprehend 
the  great  need— the  tremendous  need— that  sJie 
should  be  loyal— loyal  to  the  home,  loyal  to  the 
children,  loyal  to  the  husband.  And  while  I 
think  of  it  1  do  believe  the  wives  and  mothers 
are  the  best  illustration  of  the  word  "loyal  " 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  What  patient, 
untiring,  unremitting  loyalty  is  theirs!  Wheth- 
er the  husband  be  loyal  or  not;  whether  they 
ever  get  a  kind  word  or  any  token  of  apprecia- 
tion or  not.  still  they  are  loyal  and  true  and  un- 
wearied. I  wonder  if  we  ever  think  of  that  old 
familiar  text,  "Be  not  weary  in  well  doing;" 
and  I  wonder  if  the  husband  ever  thinks  of  the 
latter  part  of  it— "In  due  time  we  shall  reap  if 
we  faint  not."  Dear  husband  and  brother,  let 
me  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  seeing  that 
this  latter  part  be  fulfilled.  Let  the  dear  wives 
see  the  crops  they  are  reaping — the  grown-up 
boys  and  girls  that  are  beginning  to  be  loyal  in 
a  boyish  and  girlish  fashion  to  their  mothers. 
It  did  me  good  to  see  the  children  of  our  house- 
hold, old  and  young,  married  and  single,  son- 
in  law  and  daughier-in-law,  each  one  beg- 
ging for  something  to  do  or  for  some  burden  to 
bear— something  for  the  suffering  mother  of 
the  household,  and  almost  mother  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Well,  what  has  been  the  effect  on  myself? 
Am  I  a  good  deal  better  man— at  least  in  the 
home — than  I  was  a  month  ago?  I  hope  so; 
but  almost  every  hour  reminds  me  of  the  first 
line  of  a  little  hymn  my  father  used  to  sing: 
Prone  to  wander— Lord,  I  feel  it. 

Some  of  my  friends  scold,  however,  when  I 
confess  my  shortcomings  before  the  world,  as 
they  put  it.  Well,  they  need  not  scold  just 
now.  for  my  sins  of  the  present  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  those  of  omission,  or  forgetting  myself. 
I  believe  that,  since  mother  is  able  to  be  around 
the  house,  and  to  sit  with  us  again  at  the  table, 
I  have  been  more  gentle,  more  kind,  more  care- 
ful about  rushing  into  the  house  without  wait- 
ing lo  clean  my  feet  or  put  on  my  rubbers  when 
T  go  out.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  sometimes  get 
"stirred  up."  and  speak  hastily, even  yet;  then 
comes  the  thought  of  those  days  and  nights  of 
watching  and  stispense;  and  the  brief  prayer 
wells  up.  '*  Lord,  help'" 

I  must  tell  von  of  one  little  circumstance  that 
I  forgot.  I  think  the  crisis  in  her  sickness  was 
during  our  coldest  night,  just  after  New  Year's, 
when  the  thermometer  was  down  to  5  below 
zero.  The  doctor  directed  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  be  kept  as  near  6.5  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  must  have  air  from 
outdoors.  Rather  late  we  succeeded  in  getting 
her  to  slef'p.  and  I  went  upstairs  to  bed.  As 
soon  as  I  was  fairly  sleeping  soundly,  however, 
the  nurse  called  me  for  something  needing  me 
personally.  I  went  back  to  bed,  and  was  almost 
(or  quite)  in  the  land   of  dreams  again  when  I 
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heard  the  fierce  zero  wind  whistling  through 
the  attic.  Let  me  explain  that,  while  our  house 
is  warmed  mainly  by  means  of  hot  water  from 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  factory,  we  have, 
during  the  past  winter,  put  in  a  furnace  heater 
to  reinforce  the  water-pipes  on  Sundays  when 
the  factory  is  not  running,  and  during  severe 
weather  in  winter.  In  the  attic  is  a  soft- water 
tank,  or  standpipe,  for  the  hot-water  pipes. 
Just  as  I  was  getting  to  sleep  it  occurred  lo  me 
that  this  tierce  wind,  with  the  low  temperature, 
might  possibly  freeze  over  the  standpipe.  Then 
if  we  should  fire  up  the  boiler  in  the  cellar  the 
pipes  would  be  bursted,  and  the  house  would  be 
flooded  with  water  at  a  time  when  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe might  turn  the  scale  between  life 
and  death.  I  climbed  up  into  the  attic  in  my 
night  clothing.  My  teeth  were  chattering 
before  I  reached  the  tank.  Sure  enough,  it  was 
frozen  over.  One  blow  with  my  fist,  however, 
broke  the  ice,  and  then  I  went  down  precipi- 
tately to  the  cellar  to  fire  up  the  heater;  but 
when  I  reached  there  I  remembered  that  the 
sick  bed  was  in  the  room  just  above.  The 
clatter  of  shoveling  coal  and  handling  the  fur- 
nace might  awaken  the  patient.  I  picked  up 
lumps  of  the  hard  coal  with  my  fingers — enough 
to  make  a  huge  fire  that  would  last  until  morn- 
ing. Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  tank  in 
the  attic  would  stand  a  very  much  better 
chance  if  it  were  covered  with  some  carpeting 
I  knew  where  to  get  hold  of.  By  the  time  this 
was  done  my  teeth  were  chattering  again;  but 
as  my  sleeping-room  had  a  radiator  in  it  I  was 
soon  comfortably  warm. 

To  be  sure  that  all  my  racket  had  not  dis- 
turbed and  worried  the  patient,  I  stole  down 
once  more  to  the  sick-room,  and  my  heart  was 
gladdened  on  finding  not  only  the  nurse  sound 
asleep,  but  the  dear  wife  was  breathing  almost 
as  quietly  as  if  she  had  not  been  sick  at  all; 
and  then  another  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  went  up  to  the  great  God  above.  For 
many  days  and  nights  before,  even  in  her  sleep, 
there  had  been  groans  of  distress  from  the  pleu- 
risy, and  incoherent  talk  from  the  delirium, 
that  was  plain  to  be  heard,  even  in  the  dining- 
room. 

Next  morning,  when  I  told  iny  adventures  of 
the  night,  Mrs.  Root  «aid.  *•  Why.  you  poor  dear 
husband,  it  was  really  wicked  to  disturb  and 
weary  you  like  that.  I  think  I  must  have  been 
out  oif  my  head  when  1  told  the  nurse  to  wake 
you  up.  Since  you  speak  of  it.  1  have  only  the 
faintest  recollection  of  something  of  the  sort  " 
Then  they  all  wondered  when  I  told  them  that 
my  night  experience  had  been  an  exceedingly 
happy  one.  It  wa«  a  happy  one  because  I  was 
enabled  to  do  service  that  gave  relief  and  sleep 
to  the  dear  wife;  and  when  I  woke  up  at  inter- 
vals it  was  not  with  that  disturbed  and  awful 
feeling  that  I  had  been  having  for  so  many 
nights  before.  Let  me  explain:  After  the 
worry  and  anxiety  of  the  day  T  would  quickly 
fall  into  a  sound  sleep.  This  will  apply  to  my 
daytime  naps  as  well  as  to  my  sleep  at  night. 
When  I  first  wake  up  it  is  almost  always  with 
a  feeling  of  light  heartedness.  joy.  and  thank- 
fulness; but  during  this  period  of  uncertainty 
and  anxiety  I  would  wake  up  as  usual,  and 
then  would  come  the  feeling.  "  Oh  I  what  is  it — 
that  dull  heavy  load,  that  awful  dread  that  was 
with  me  when  I  lay  down?"  Finally  the  sad 
truth  would  burst  upon  me.  "  Oh !  it  is  the  dear 
wifp;"  and  then  the  burdens  and  care  and 
anxiety  settled  themselves  down  upon  my 
shoulders  as  before.  But  (xod  in  his  graciou'; 
mercy  has  seen  fit  to  give  her  another  lea*e  of 
life,  and  in  so  doing  has  given  me  back  again 
that  precious  gift,  the  greatest  gift  God  ever 
gave  to  man,  a  "  helpmeet." 


KATS   AND   MICE,    PIGS   AND    CHICKENS. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  what  the  above 
heading  has  to  do  in  the  department  for  High- 
pressure  Gardening.  Well,  it  has  a  good  deal, 
as  you  will  see  when  1  get  to  the  end  of  my 
story.  Some  years  ago  I  visited  a  very  fine 
country  residence;  and  the  owner,  in  showing 
me  over  his  premises,  marched  us  into  the 
kitchen  or  dining-room.    Said  he: 

"There,  friends,  do  you  see  any  flies  about 
here?  There  are  no  screens  up,  and  the  doors 
and  windows  are  wide  open." 

We  were  obliged  to  confess  that  we  did  not 
see  any;  and  yet  their  absence  during  an  Au- 
gust afitrnoon  was  so  unusual  we  asked  for  an 
explanation.     It  was  something  like  this: 

*•  Boys,  the  flies  do  not  come  here,  because  we 
take  great  pains  to  leave  nothing  around  that 
can  bait  them.  Sec  here!  The  place  where  we 
wash  dishes,  and  every  thing  that  might  at- 
tract flies,  is  inclosed  fly-tight.  These  lids  shut 
down  as  you  will  notice,  so  that  every  thing  is 
so  quickly  out  of  the  way  the  flies  have  not 
time  to  get  baited  and  congregate  here." 

You  see.  it  is  something  like  letting  bees  start 
robbing.  I  am  iu)t  sure  that  flies  go  back  to 
their  home,  and  bring  others  along  with  them, 
but  they  operate  much  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  have  a  kitchen  or  din- 
ing-room blackened  up  and  disfigured  by  flies 
or  flyspecks.  Why!  if  a  body  is  ever  excusable 
fiir  committing  suicide.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  it  might  be  the  one  who  is  obliged  to 
live  and  stay  constantly  in  the  presence  of  such 
filth  and  annoyance. 

Well.  I  did  not  start  out  to  write  about  flies, 
so  we  will  switch  ofi'  by  remarking  that  rats 
and  mice  comf  under  the  same  category.  If 
you  do  not  bait  them  or  leave  articles  of  food 
exposed  they  will  not  be  around.  Some  of  the 
young  friends  here  on  our  premises  look  at  me 
in  astonishment  because  I  make  a  fuss  when 
somebody  spills  corn,  wheat,  or  other  seeds, 
that  mice  are  fond  of.  and  1  suppose  they  think 
I  am  getting  to  be  a  fussy  old  man  when  I  com- 
plain if  they  do  not  get  every  kernel  when  they 
go  to  work  to  sweep  it  uu.  But  I  think  my 
head  is  level,  after  all.  We  have  no  rats  or 
mice  in  our  seed  toom;  and  yet  great  quantities 
of  seeds  and  bags  are  piled  up  everywhere.  We 
had  so  much  alsike  and  buckwheat,  however, 
that  it  had  to  be  carried  into  a  distant  building 
for  storage,  a  few  days  ago.  and  pretty  soon  I 
was  told  the  mice  were  just  riddling  the  bags. 
The  cat  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  were  called 
into  play,  but  still  the  mice  hoihered  us.  Fi- 
nally we  made  a  platform  of  plank  laid  on  some 
tall  stone  crocks,  and  the  sacks  of  seed  were 
stacked  on  this  platform.  Now  they  are  un- 
touched. Then  somebody  said  there  were  mice 
in  the  machine  shop.  I  directed  the  boys  to 
get  a  dozen  traps  and  set  them  all  over.  Then 
somebody  said  there  were  mice  also  in  our  new 
upper  sRw-room.  where  nothing  but  lumber  is 
used.  What  should  mice  he  doing  in  such 
placfS?  Whv!  some  of  the  friends,  may  be  the 
Tiewer  one*,  while  eating  their  dinner,  careless- 
ly scattered  the  f  rumhs.  or  perliaps  threw  their 
vinnds  on  the  floor,  or  into  a  basket  of  shav- 
\ncr<. 

Now.  I  hone  all  our  helpers  will  read  this; 
and  I  hope  ihey  will  help  me  in  carefully  sav- 
ing every  «crap  and  crumb  left  from  dinner. 
What  shall  be  done  with  it  ?    Well,  if  they  will 
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take  the  trouble  we  should  -be  very  glad  to 
have  It  put  into  our  slop-pall  near  the  door  of 
the  kitchen,  and  said  pall  is  emptied  every  day 
or  oftener.  It  pays  us  to  carry  these  scraps  to 
our  chickens;  and  it  would  pay  you,  my  friend, 
not  only  in  the  way  of  keeping  away  mice,  but 
in  utilizing  the  waste  product.  If  you  have  no 
chickens,  get  enough  to  use  up  all  the  scraps 
and  waste  of  the  tables;  and  then  make  sure 
that  every  thing  that  a  chicken  will  eat  gets  to 
the  chickens  promptly.  Potato-parings  and 
cull  beans,  etc.,  should  be  boiled  and  made  into  a 
mash  for  the  biddies.  It  will  not  only  pay,  but, 
when  you  get  used  to  it,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
see  every  thing  slicked  up,  and  neat  and  tidy, 
and  utilized.  "  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that 
nothing  be  lost,"  as  our  Savior  enjoined  in  old- 
en times. 

Now  you  see,  probably,  what  role  the  pigs 
are  going  to  play  at  the  close  of  my  story. 
They  not  only  take  what  the  chickens  can  not 
use,  but  with  the  market-gardener  he  can  give 
them  all  the  refuse  from  the  garden.  When  it 
comes  "pussly  "  time,  if  you  are  so  slack  that 
these  or  other  weeds  get  big  enough  for  pigs  to 
eat,  have  all  these  carried  promptly  to  the  pig- 
pen. You  must  not  say  it  will  be  too  big  a  job, 
for  thai  might  let  out  the  secret  that  you  some- 
times let  the  weeds  get  large  enough  to  en- 
danger the  plants. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  sold  mv  two  pigs,  that 
were  raised  and  fatted  almost  euiirely  on  waste 
products  from  the  garden,  for  over  $60.00.  Last 
week  the  butcher  paid  me  .f36.00  for  two  pigs, 
although  pork  was  down  to  only  4K  cts.  per  lb., 
dressed.  Now,  a  great  part  of  the  time  these 
pigs  had  absolutely  nothing  whatever  but  the 
waste  from  the  kitchen  and  garden.  I  once 
gave  a  boy  a  Waterbury  watch  for  two  little 
pigs,  and  they  had  absolutely  nothing  for  a 
good  many  weeks  but  the  refuse  from  the  gar- 
dens— mostly  the  refuse  from  our  Jersey  Wake- 
field cabbage,  that  we  were  selling  everyday. 
We  just  piled  the  leaves  up  around  the  little 
fellows,  and  almost  covered  them  up  some- 
times, and  they  were  both  feed  and  drink.  Be- 
fore I  knew  it,  the  boys  hadn't  been  carrying 
them  any  thing  else — said  they  did  not  need  it. 

Now  I  have  told  you  what  we  got  for  our 
pork;  but  I  have  7iot  told  you  what  we  got  for 
the  'ma7iure.  At  the  present  time  the  pigs  are 
in  part  of  our  covered  tool-shed,  where  so  much 
trash  is  given  them,  especially  if  there  is  a  sur- 
plus, that  the  pen  is  very  apt  to  become  untidy, 
unless  a  good  deal  of  strawy  manure  is  con- 
stanly  shoveled  into  the  pen  to  keep  it  dry  and 
clean.  As  they  are  located  just  back  of  the 
horse-stable,  the  manure  is  pitched  over  for 
them  to  root  over;  and  the  product  is  a  first- 
class  artcle  of  manure,  rooted  over  so  constant- 
ly that  it  does  not  have  anytime  to  heat  and 
get  fire-fanged.  Our  pen  is  so  large  and  roomy 
that  we  can  throw  in  a  dozen  loads  of  stable 
manure  before  it  is  cleaned  out.  When  we  get 
some  new  pigs  we  clean  the  pen  out  away  down 
a  foot  or  more  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
You  see,  our  ground  is  thoroughly  underdrained. 
not  only  around  the  barn  and  pigpen,  but  the 
tiles  run  right  under  said  barn  and  pigpen,  so 
the  little  pigs  in  winter  time  have  a  very  snug 
bed  in  stable  manure,  down  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground:  and  when  we  want  the  manure 
to  raise  the  Hubbard  squashes  which  I  have 
been  talking  to  you  about  on  another  page,  or 
for  any  other  purpose  where  we  just  want  to 
make  the  crop  "  get  up  and  clim,b,''\  we  go  to  the 
pigpen  for  our  worked-over  compost. 

Now  then:  If  there  is  any  waste  going  on 
about  your  home  or  on  your  farm,  have  one  or 
two  pigs,  or  enough  to  take  up  the  waste,  any 
way.  If  you  live  in  town,  and  work  in  a  fac- 
tory, have  some  chickens,  say  two  of  them,  if 


there  is  not  any  more  waste  around  your  home 
than  two  will  consume,  and  see  that  the  chick- 
ens have  every  scrap  that  might  go  toward 
baiting  rats  and  mice  if  you  don't  have  the 
chickens;  and  if  you  really  want  to  enjoy  your 
home,  work  the  thing  down  to  such  a  tine  point 
that  even  iha  flies  will  go  off  thin  and  hungry, 
and  betake  themselves  to  some  neighbor's 
premises  where  flies  have  a  better  chance.  Read 
this  to  your  wives,  and  ask  them  if  Uncle  Amos 
is  not  level  on  the  whole  matter. 


A   NEAV   KIDNEY   WAX    BEAN. 

In  looking  over  the  various  seed  catologs  for 
1896  I  was  pleased  to  notice  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  a  new  wax  bean,  originated 
by  our  old  friend  Eugene  Davis,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  I  sent  for  a  sample  of  beans, 
and  found  that  it  is  a  kidney  wax  bean,  entirely 
white.  When  the  Wardwell  kidney  wax  first 
came  out  it  was  claimed  it  would  answer  for 
either  a  snap  bean,  green  shell  bean,  or  for  a 
dry  bean  for  cooking.  There  is  one  trouble, 
however.  It  is  a  little  bit  "speckled,"  and  a 
good  many  people  don't  want  a  speckled  bean 
for  table  use.  This  is  just  a  notion,  and  I  have 
protested  that  it  is  ridiculous  that  people 
can  not  have  baked  or  boiled  beans  unless  said 
beans  are  entirely  white  all  over.  But  we  had 
to  give  way  to  public  prejudice.  Well,  friend 
Davis  has  got  a  wax  bean  that  is  all  white, 
even  when  it  is  mature  and  dry.  It  is  claimed, 
also,  that  it  is  extra  productive,  and  the  beans 
are  extra  fine  and  large,  besides.  This  latter 
part  I  have  not  tested;  but  I  have  asked  friend 
Davis  to  tell  all  he  knows  about'the  ^bean,  *and 
here  is  his  reply. 

Friend  Roof :— Five  j^ears  ago  I  noticed  one  bean- 
plant  in  a  patch  of  Golden  Wax  beans,  just  begin- 
ning- to  pod.  that  had  a  larger  vine  and  the  pods 
were  much:  longer,  and  more  of  them,  than  the 
others.  I  stuck  some  stakes  around  tin ■  plant,  and 
cautioned  my  men  not  to  disturb  the  phi  1 1,  as  I  was 
sure  it  was  something  different  from  ^\■hat  I  had 
ever  seen.  When  ripe  there  were  thirty  beans,  pure 
white  In  color.  The  next  year  the  increase  was 
about  a  peck.  Not  being  posted  on  the  different 
kihds  of  beans  I  began  to  make  inquiries  of  differ- 
ent seedsmen  to  find  out  whether  I  had  something 
new  or  not.  One  told  me  that  they  had  a  bean  like 
it  once,  but  had  lost  the  seed;  that  it  was  something 
new,  and  a  good  thing.  The  third  year  I  came  near 
losing  the  seed,  when  I  sold  it  to  the  introducers, 
who  grew  a  thousand  bushels  last  year. 

They  should  not, be  planted  as  closely  as  otner 
beans.  One  bean  in  a  place,  four  to  six  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  is  close  enoueh.  Eugene  DAVis. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Feb.  3. 

There,  friends,  if  any  thing  else  has  been 
wanting  to  convince  us  that  friend  Davis  is  a 
careful,  conscientious  man,  we  have  it  in  the 
above.  He  has  been  invited  to  tell  in  print 
what  he  knows  about  the  bean  that  he  originat- 
ed; and  just  notice  how  modest  his  claims  are! 
I  wish  the  venders  of  new  and  untried  things 
might,  a  great  lot  of  them,  copy  his  example. 


HOT-BEDS  HEATED    BY    LIVE    STEAM    INSTEAD 
OF  MANURE. 

Most  of  our  friends  will  remember  what  I 
have  said  about  steam-heated  hot-beds  belong- 
ing to  the  Lakeshore  Canning  Co..  of  Con- 
neaut,  O.  As  there  seems  to  be  much  inquiry 
in  regard  to  this  matter  at  the  present  time,  I 
have  asked  friend  Cummins  to  tell  us  how  the 
arrangement  is  working  to  date.  Below  is  his 
reply: 

FHcnd  Root:— Your  favor  of  the  20th,  inquiring 
about  our  steam-heated  hot-beds,  is  at  hand.  The 
only  change  we  have  made  since  you  were  here  was 
to  take  out  the  2-inch  tile  used  at  first,  and  replace 
with  4-inch,  which  we  find  more  satisfactory,  and 
we  think  4  inches  is  large  enough.  We  have  always 
used  common  drain-tile,  cementing  all  joints;  per- 
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haps  sewer-pipe  having  socket  joints  would  answer 
MS  well;  but  in  either  case  tlie  joints  should  he 
cemented.  The  main  steam-pipe  under  g-round 
must  be  well  protected  to  prevent  radiation;  the 
most  important  point  being-  perfect  dryness  of  the 
earth  where  steam-mains  run.  We  run  eteam-malas 
through  continuous  wooden  boxes,  made  from  pine 
lumber  thoroughly  covered  with  coal  tar  before  be- 
ing nailed  together,  the  pipe  being  in  the  center  of 
the  bo.x.  the  space  around  to  be  tilled  with  some 
non-conductor  like  mineral  wool. 

We  arrange  our  beds  in  groups  of  four.  At  the 
junction  of  each  four  beds  we  have  a  pit  with  a 
loose  cover;  in  this  pit  is  the  steatn-main.  Eight  '«- 
inch  valves  and  pipes  connect  the  steam-main  with 
the  eight  rows  of  tile  tlirough  the  four  beds.  The 
eight  valve-stems  could  be  continued;  up  through 
the  pit-cover;  but  our  way  is  to  remove  the  cover, 
and,  by  kneeling  down,  all  the  valves  can  be  reach- 
ed for  manipulation.  We  find  that,  ordinailly,  the 
temperature  can  be  maintained  at  the  point  desired 
only  by  using  sieam  turned  into  the  tiles  for  a  peri- 
od of  from  two  to  three  hours  out  of  each  twenty- 
four. 

The  steam-valve  and  inlet-pipe  are  only  ^i  inch. 
A  full  head  turned  on,  with  a  pressure  on  tiie  main 
of  about  2.5  pounds  per  sq.  in.,  will  .send  the  steam 
through  the  length  of  the  bed,  and  show  a  little  at  the 
open  end  of  the  4-inch  tile.  The  open  end  of  the  tile 
should  be  covered  with  a  perforated  hood  to  show 
when  enough  steam  is  turned  on,  and  which  will 
also  keep  vermin  out  of  the  tile  when  not  in  use. 

Preferably  we  run  steam  inlo  the  beds  and  have 
them  thoroughly  warmed  by  evening,  then  they 
will  go  through  a  cold  night  without  further  at- 
tention. ]  f  they  should  be  cold  in  the  morning,  and 
were  then  thorougbly  warmed  up,  if  the  sun  came 
out  hot  (as  sometimes  occurs),  the  temperature  is 
apt  to  rise  quicker  and  higher  than  we  expect;  but 
a  little  experience  will  soon  teach  a  beginner  ho.w  to 
manage  the  steam  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 


the  last  number  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  we  find  a 
list  of  22  kinds  '"  in  which  there  is  most  interest 
at  present."  The  yields  per  acre  are  as  follows: 

Y'ld  p.  acre. 


Banner 

Caiman  No.  1 

Carman  No.  3 

Columbus 

Clay  Rose  

Craig: 

Early  Norther 

Earl V  Harvest 

Kveiitt's  Six  Weeks 

Freeman 

Forest  Rose 

Irish  Daisy     

K(islik<iii()iitc 

Ma^t^ie  Mui'phy 

Maule's  Thoroughbred 

Nebula 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 

Somerset 

Sir  William  

Salzer's  Earliest 

Timpee's  No.  4 

Victor  Rose  

World's  Fair 

Average  of  all  varieties  tested,  includingr  those 
not  reported  here 


a!  o 


250'     92 


We  can  not  grive  the  whole  of  their  remarks, 
but  only  extracts. 

The  varieties  which  stood  above  the  averafje  in  all  cases  are 
Sir  William,  Koshkonong,  Columbus,  nnd  Irish  Daisy.  Fol- 
lowing closely  are  Forest  Rose.  World's  Fair,  Early  Harvest, 
Carman  No.  1.  Nebula,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  Timpee's  No.  4, 
Early  Norther,  Victor  Rose,  Clay  Rose,  and  Magg-ie  Murphy, 
in  the  order  named.  All  the  varieties  named  are  intermedi- 
ate or  late,  except  Early  Harvest,  Nebula,  and  Early  Norther. 
Everitt's  Six  Weeks,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Early  Ohio,  is 
slightly  earlier  than  these,  and   less  prolific,  while  Salzer's 
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WARMING  HOT-BEDS  BY   RUNNING  LIVE  STEAM  THROUGH   DRAIS-TILES  UNDER  GROUND. 


We  are  now  running  fourteen  beds,  each  .5  ft.  wide 
by  64  ft.  long.  A  10  H.  P.  boiler  supplies  the  steam 
when  drawing  a  full  supply  for  each  bed;  and  as 
we  require  this  heat  only  from  two  to  three  hours 
daily,  it  does  not  requite  much  fuel.  We  have  used 
these  beds  tor  several  years,  and  nothing  would 
tempt  us  to  go  back  to  the  old  manner  of  heating 
with  manure. 

We  can  absolutely  control  the  temperature  of  the 
beds  at  all  times  while  the  air  outside  the  beds  is 
lower  than  the  desired  degree  in  the  beds. 

The  inclosed  sketch  sliows  arrangement  of  our 
beds,  grade  of  tile,  etc.  The  idea  of  steam-heated 
hot-beds  was  conceived  and  developed  by  my  two 
youngest  sons,  who  had  become  discouraged  trying 
to  get  any  thing  like  a  uniform  heat  from  manure- 
"beds.  D.  Cummins. 

Conneaut,  O ,  Jan.  21. 


maule's   EA.RLY   thoroughbred   POTATO,  ETC. 

I  have  only  just  been  informed  by  Prof.  W.  .J. 
■Green  that  this  potato  was  tested  also  by  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster;  and  in 


Earliest,  another  name  for  Bliss  Triumph,  is  still  loss  produc- 
tive. 

Banner.— A  good  intermediate  white  variety.  It  resembles 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  in  both  plants  and  tubers,  but  is  of  dis- 
tinct origin.  Carman  Nos  I  and  3. —These  are  both  valuable 
midseason  white  sorts.  No.  1  seems  to  be  more  subject  to 
blight  than  No  3.  The  latter  is  quite  resistant,  but  is  not  ex- 
empt from  the  disease.  No.  3  resembles  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
No  a  in  tubers  and  foliage,  but  is  jirobably  more  vigorous  and 
prolific. 

Craii;  —Tested  but  one  season.  The  yield  was  small  be- 
cause of  susceptibility  to  blight  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and 
no  doubt  prolific  under  favorable  conditions. 

Early  Norther— This  may  be  described  as  an  improved 
Early  Rose,  being  similar  to  that  variety  in  form  and  color, 
but  a  better  cropper.  It  has  given  the  best  results  in  our  va- 
rious tests  of  any  variety  of  its  class. 

Early  Hauvest.— At  present  this  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  early  ^^hite  vaiieties.  It  ripens  with  the  Early  Rose. 
Everitt's  Si.v  Wkkks— Not  distinguishable  from  Early  Ohio. 
Irish  Daisy.-  Too  large  a  per  cent  of  small  tubers  to  be  desir- 
able, but  it  is  one  ol  the  most  i-rolific.  Maggie  MrRPHY.— A 
coarse-looking  pink  potato,  and  not  of  good  quality  unless 
gio«n  on  sandy  >oil. 

Maile's  TiiORoioiiBRED.— It  gave  a  high  yield  when  grown 
on  a  small  plot,  and  has  been  tested  one  season  only  It  be- 
longs to  the  rose  class,  an<l  seems  to  be  very  promising,  but 
more  time  is  needed  in  order  to  fully  test  its  value.  Nebula.— 
Similar  to  Early  Norther.  Somerset.— .4  mid-season  rose-col- 
ored variety  of  considerable  promise. 
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Sir  William.— Some  liave  thought  that  this  variety  has  been 
overrated;  but  at  the  station  and  sub  stations  it  has  made  a 
record  seiond  to  none.  It  easil.v  ranks  with  the  most  prolific 
varieties,  and  excels  most  of  them  in  table  <iualities.  All 
things  considered,  it  deserves  a  place  near  the  head  of  the 
list. 

Wise.— A  very  vigorous  and  prolific  pink-skinned  variety 
from  Ashland  County,  where  it  has  a  high  leputation.  It  has 
been  tested  here  one  season  only,  but  appears  to  have  more 
than  ordinary  nieiit. 

Now,  friends,  please  notice  that  Maule's 
Thoroughbred  is  placed  in  the  above  table 
away  up  above  every  thing  else.  Koshkonong 
comes  next,  and  Sir  William  third,  at  308  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  Thoroughbred  is  357  bushels 
besides  being  at  least  almofit  as  early  as  the 
Early  Ohio;  and  it  seems  a  little  singular  that 
they  do  not  make  more  of  a  stir  about  it  in  their 
commenis.  1  am  a  little  surprised  to  see  tliem 
speak  of  the  Craig  as  they  do,  especially  when 
the  above  statement  does  not  agree  with  the 
one  from  C.  E.  Green,  who  has  the  potato  in 
charge,  given  on  page  8.'i3.*  Six  Weeks,  they 
say,  is  not  di.-iinguishable  from  the  Early  Ohio. 
I  wonder  if  this  has  been  the  expt^rience  gener- 
ally among  potato-growers.  We  are  also  a  lit- 
tle surprised  to  see  them  speak  of  Salzer's  Ear- 
liest as  only  another  name  for  Bliss  Triumph. 

ANOTHER  POTATO  STORY. 

Our  good  friend  A.  E.  Manum  is  not  only  a 
practical  and  successful  bee-keeper,  but  he 
likes  to  grow  plants,  and  he  has  a  special  inter- 
est in  raising  and  testing  nn.v  varieties.  In 
fact,  he  has  been  for  years  growing  potatoes 
from  the  seed-balls.  Last  spring  he  sent  me 
three  small  potatoes,  and  asked  me  to  iry  them. 
On  account  of  the  boys  skipping,  there  was  a 
little  space  left  right  among  my  piece  of  Craigs. 
These  three  potatoes  were  cut  lo  one  eye,  and 
had  the  same  care  as  the  Craigs.  1  took  espe- 
cial notice  of  them,  because  they  were  the  last 
to  yield  to  blight  except  the  Craigs,  and  they 
produced  enormous  hills  of  great  big  fine  pota- 
toes. After  the  vines  were  dead  we  found  we 
found  we  had  something  over  a  bushel,  and 
wroie  to  friend  Manum  in  regard  lo  them.  Be- 
low is  his  reply: 

Frirnd  A.  I.  Root:—!  planted  one  acre  and  66  rods 
of  these  potatoes,  and  dug  from  this  ground  836 
bushels.  From  one  acre  1  got  604  bushels— 601  at 
digging;  and,  since  plowing  the  acre,  3  bushels 
more  were  thrown  out  by  the  plow,  making  604 
bushels  from  one  acre,  with  ordinary  cultivation— 
no /'»/<//ig  whatever.  There  was  no  manure  used  — 
simply  700  lbs,  of  fertilizer  used  on  the  acre,  with  2 
barrels  of 'ashes.  It  was  sod  ground  that  liad  been 
to  grass  four  years. 

Mr.  John  Orvis,  of  Starksbnro.  to  whom  1  gave  six 
potatoes  last  spring,  got  6%  bushels;  and  a  neivli- 
bor  planted  one  potato,  and  got  5  pecks.  These 
weri'  grown  on  liglit  sandy  loam.  I  am  an.xious  to 
learn  how  they  behavpd  on  your  rich  soil.  I  planted 
on  one  piece,  the  "66-rod"  one  (the  whole  piece 
measuring  '4  acre,  but  only  66  rods  was  planted  to 
my  seedling),  two  rows  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  3, 
and  three  rows  of  Mills'  Prize,  both  varieties  being 
noted  as  good  yielders.  Then  the  rest  of  the  piece 
was  planted  to  my  seedhngs.  all  treated  alike 
throughout  the  season.  The  seedlings  yielded 
double  what  either  the  others  did.  On  another 
plat,  same  kind  of  soil,  1  planted  the  Carman  Nos. 
1  and  3;  Bovee's  Early,  the  Columbian,  the  Early 
Delaware,  the  Mammoth,  and  Craig,  which  I  bought 
of  you.  From  the  pound  of  Craigs,  1  got  h  bush- 
els; average  yield.  3.55  bushels  per  acre.  The  Carman 
No.  1  averaged  375  bushels  per  acre,  and  Carman 
No.  3,  400.  The  other  varieties,  about  300  bushels 
per  acre.  None  came  up  to  my  seedling.  1  shall 
want  to  try  some  of  Maule's  Thoroughbred  in  the 
spring.  A.  E.  Manum. 

Bristol,  Vt.,  Nov.  5. 1895. 

*  On  the  above  page  (issue  of  Nov.  1)  E,  C.  Green 

says: 

I  can  say  that  we  had  no  variety  of  over  one  hundred  kinds 
but  showed  signs  of  blight  by  the  middle  of  August;  and  by 
Sept.  1st  all  were  dead  or  practically  so.  The  Craig  held  out 
as  long  as  any  kind,  but  had  to  give  up  long  before  any  frost. 


We  also  give  our  readers  a  view  of  friend 
Manum,  with  his  animated  countenance  as  he 
picks  up  his  potatoes  at  digging-time. 


MANUM  S   'ENORMOUS    '    POTATO— ONE     BUSHEL 
TO   SEVEN    I1I[-LS. 

In  reading  over  the  letters  from  enthusiastic 
potaio-growers,  and  hearing  about  their  suc- 
cesses, 1  am  reminded  of  a  little  talk  with 
friend  (lault,  the  originator  of  the  raspberry 
bearing  his  name  He  also  for  many  years  has 
had  a  hobby  of  growing  potatoes  from  seed- 
balls.  While  I  was  looking  over  his  grounds 
one  day  I  suggested  that  it  took  a  good  many 
years  of  hard  labor  to  bring  out  a  new  potato, 
and  soiin'times  a  grower  does  not  get  very  much 
reward  for  hi-*  work  after  all.  He  said  it  re» 
minded  him  of  a  little  story  he  once  heard,  A 
prisoner  was  receiving  a  severe  reprimand  from 
the  judge.  After  it  was  ended  he  looked  up 
meekly  and  inquired  of  the  judge  if  he  himself 
didn't  ever  get  drunk. 

"  Get  drunk  ?    Why.  to  be  sure,  not." 

'•  What  1  never  in  your  life  ?  " 

"I  get  drunk!  Why,  what  do  you  mean? 
To  be  siire.  I  never  did.  What  are  you  think- 
ing about  ?  " 

*•  Well,  judge,  all  I  have  got  to  say  is  that 
you  have  missed  lots  of  fun— that's  all." 

Even  if  ray  neighbor  loas  obliged  to  admit 
that  he  had  not  received  very  much  from  his 
beautiful  new  varieties  with  their  strange  pe- 
culiar individualities,  he  had  very  much  en- 
joyment: and  one  who  had  never  experienced 
any  such  work,  had.  according  to  the  verdict  of 
the  poor  inebriate,  missed  "lots  of  fun."  The 
difference  between  getting  drunk,  and  raising 
potatoes,  is,  one  brings  only  sorrow  and  shame; 
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but  the  development  of  a  new  variety,  that 
may  possibly  be  of  benefit  to  the  human  family, 
never  makes  a  man  it'orsc,  even  if  it  does  not 
amount  to  much.  By  the  way,  friend  Gault 
worked  quite  a  while  in  getting  a  potato  that 
would  keep  very  late  in  the  season  without 
sprouting  or  wilting,  and  was  rewarded  by  be- 
ing able  to  exhibit  at  the  county  fair  some  po- 
tatoes in  very  good  condition  that  were  tivo 
years  old.  For  prices  and  further  particulars 
concerning  Manum's  new  potato,  the  "Enor- 
mous." write  to  A.  E.  Miinum.  Bristol,  Addison 
Co.,  Vt. 

One  thing  strikes  me  right  here  that  seems  a 
little  funny:  Manum's  potato,  under /lis  care, 
resisted  the  blight  better  than  any  other  (Craig 
included)  of  many  kinds  tried.  The  new  Craig, 
under  ?»y  care,  resisted  the  blight  better  than 
any  other,  incluilinq  Manum's;  and  quite  a 
few  other  potato  growers  have  reported  the 
same  experience,  theirs  being  ahead.  Here  is 
where  our  experiment  stations  should  come  in 
and  straighten  us  all  up. 

In  regard  to  quality,  Manum  thinks  his 
"Enormous"  almost  equal  to  the  Freeman. 
Mrs.  Root  has  been  cooking  so  many  new  and 
wonderful  potatoes  that  she  has  become  pretty 
nearly  tired  out  in  the  business:  and  she  and  I 
have  never  yet  found  any  of  the  large-yielding 
potatoes,  especially  the  late  ones,  that  would 
come  up  to  the  Freeman  and  New  (^ueen  in 
quality.  Many  have  been  sent  me,  with  the 
claim  that  I  would  find  them  so:  but  with  our 
method  of  cooking  they  are  quite  a  good  way 
behind.  The  Craig,  with  us.  averages  about  as 
well  as  any  of  the  other  large  late  potatoes: 
but  when  the  Freeman  and  (^)neen  are  placed 
on  the  table,  the  rest  are  aw;iv  behind,  unless 
it  is  the  old  Snowflake.  Mrs.  Root  complains 
quite  a  little  that  many  of  the  good  yielders 
cook  all  to  pieces  in  spite  of  precaution. 

GARDENING    FOR    FEBRUARY    1.5. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  a  great  variety  of 
stuff  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  cold-frames.  It  is 
a  little  early  to  start  wax  beans  unless  you  have 
a  greenhouse  or  hot-bed  that  can  he  well  pro- 
tected in  case  of  zero  weather.  Hut  it  is  just 
the  time  to  start  heets,  Waketidd  and  Early 
Summer  cabbage,  early  forcing  carrots.  Snow- 
ball cauliflower.  White  Plume  and  Self  blanch- 
ing celery,  water  cress,  pepper  gra^s,  lettuce, 
onion  seed  for  plants,  parsley.  American  Won- 
der peas,  if  you  have  room;  Scarier  Globe  and 
Early  Frame  radishes,  spinach,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  tomatoes.  If  you  want  to  raise  extra 
early  tomatoes,  a  good  lot  of  seed  want's  to  go 
in  right  now;  and  if  you  can  not  do  any  better, 
sow  the  seed  in  flats  or  old  tin  pans  set  in  the 
kitchen  window.  Under  your  beds  in  the  green- 
house—that is.  if  there  is  a  place  under  them  — 
start  asparagus,  and  pie-plant  for  forcing.  Sort 
over  your  onions,  and  pick  out  all  the  sprouted 
and  soft  ones.  Pack  them  in  close  together 
with  rich  dirt  for  early  hunch  onions  Of  cnur'^e, 
these  will  not  make  bulbs  managed  in  this 
way,  but  they  will  make  long  green  shoots  that 
will  sell  in  any  grocery  or  meat-market  for  a 
nickel  for  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  pound. 

Watch  for  a  time  when  the  fro«t  is  out  of  the 
ground,  and  dig  horseradish  roots.  We  are 
having  quite  a  good  trade  on  horseradish  by 
leaving  it  at,  the  meat-markets.  When  people 
come  to  buy  meat  they  will  see  the  horseradish 
freshly  put  in  neat  clean  bottles,  and  want  it. 
Wc  put  it  up  in  1-lb.  honey-bottles,  retailing  at 
1.")  cts.  If  the  bottle  is  returned,  a  nickel  is  re- 
funded for  that.  With  a  grinder  run  by  steam 
we  can  grind  up  the  radish,  put  it  into  bottles, 
furnish  the  vinegar,  horseradish,  and  all,  at  a 
cost  of  only  about  3  or  4  cts.  a  bottle.    In  the 


middle  of  the  winter  we  pay  from  3  to  (i  cts.  per 
lb.  for  roots,  washed  and  scraped  ready  for  the 
grinder. 

During  the  last  of  the  month  you  can  sow 
your  peas  in  the  open  air  if  the  frost  gets  out 
and  the  weather  is  suitable.  We  have  never 
failed  in  getting  a  crop  from  peas  planted  out- 
doors in  February;  the  same  way  with  onion- 
sets,  but  it  is  a  little  more  risky.  The  very  first 
onions  are  the  Egyptian;  but  they  are  not  first- 
class,  and  do  not  make  a  handsome  bulb.  The 
first  to  make  a  nice  bulb  is  the  American  Pearl, 
from  sets  planted  last  fall.  If  you  neglected  to 
do  this,  the  next,  best  thing  is  to  plant  the  sets 
now.  Plant  them  outdoors  as  soon  as  you  can 
get  the  ground  in  order;  but  for  extra  eariy,  to 
be  sold  at  good  prices,  put  them  in  a  given- 
house  or  hot-bed.  If  you  have  no  hot-bed  or 
greenhouse,  put  them  in  a  cold-frame  —  that  is, 
a  bed  made  up  of  nice  rich  fine  soil  to  be  covered 
with  glass  sashes  whenever  it  freezes.  This  will 
get  them  along  quite  a  bit  ahead  of  those  out- 
doors. 

Now,  if  you  are  going  to  raise  plants  for  sale 
among  your  neighbors  (and  if  you  handle  glass 
this  is  the  great  specialty),  be  sure  to  put  in 
plenty  of  seed  for  tomatoes,  cabbage,  and  cele- 
ry. If  you  have  too  many  plants  in  the  seed- 
bed, there  is  not  very  much  loss;  but  if  you 
have  only  a  few,  there  may  be  a  tremendous 
loss.  Please  remember  the  time  last  spring 
when  people  were  ready  to  give  2.5  cts.  a  dozen 
for  tomato-plants,  when  none  of  us  had  any. 
We  are  going  to  plant,  for  extra  early.  Ford- 
hook,  Beauty,  and  Dwarf  Champion. 

THE   EARLIEST   POTATO. 

In  our  last  issue  we  were  persuaded  to  put 
the  White  Bliss  Triumph  ahead  of  the  Early 
Ohio  in  point  of  earliness.  On  our  own  grounds 
we  nevir  found  any  thing  any  earlier  than  the 
Early  Ohio,  not  even  the  Ohio  Junior.  But 
almost  every  seedsman  has  something  to  otter 
that  he  claims  to  be  earlier  than  the  Early 
Ohio.  As  quite  a  number  seemed  to  agree  in 
regard  to  the  iUiss  Triumph,  I  placed  it  as  I 
did.  Knowing  that  one  of  our  prominent 
potato-growers  had  grown  the  Jiliss  Triumph. 
I  asked  him  to  give  me  briefly  his  experience 
with  it.     Here  it  is: 

Ml .  R<iot:~-li\  point  of  earliuese,  Bliss  Triumph 
matures  with  Early  Ohio.  It  is  no  earlier.  The 
yield  for  an  extra-early  sort  is  g-ood,  also  ijuality: 
but  T  And  that  the  Early  Ohi»  will  grow  more  mai- 
ketahle  size  per  acre.  For  an  ejitra-early  gaiden 
variety,  the  Ohio  and  Ohio  Junior  are  hard  to  oeat; 
but  they  do  not  yield  with  Irish  Cobbler. 

Fishers,  N.  V.,  Feb.  1.        Artbur  G.  Aldridge. 

Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


EUGENE  DAVIS'  NEW  KIDNEY  W.\X  BEAN. 

At  the  time  I  wrote  him.  he  was  all  sold  out  but 
about  three  pecks  1  secured  that  many,  and  ofter 
them  for  sale  while  they  last.  ai  the  following- 
prices:  Sample  packet,  5  cts.;  '■:  pint.  20  cts. ;  pint, 
;?5cts.;  quart,  60  cts.;  Vi  peck,  ^'2.00;  peck.  fS.T.'). 

AMERICAN   PEARL  AND   PUl/.ETAKER  ONION-SETS. 

We  have  a  splendid  stock  of  An)erican  Pearl 
onion-sets  tor  spring  planting,  which  we  oti'er  for 
immediate  i)i(iers  as  follows:  Quart.  20  cts. ;  peck, 
$1.25;  bushel.  $+.00.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10c  per 
quart  extra  for  postage. 

We  can  furnish  the  Prizctaker  onion-sets  at  the 
same  price  as  the  American  Pearl  mentioned  above. 
At  present  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  which  will  be 
better— putting  out  Prizctaker  onion-sets  or  trans- 
planting Prizetaker  plants.  The  sets  have  this  ad- 
\autage:  They  can  be  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground   as  soiin  as  the  frost  is  out  and  the  land  i^ 
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ready  to  plant.  The  onion-plants,  however,  espe- 
cially if  tliey  are  grown  in  a  g-reeiiliouse  or  iiot-bed, 
can  not  be  safely  put  in  the  open  air  until  a  month 
or  more  later.  

SECOND-SIZE    POTATOES. 

At  the  very  low  prices  we  have  put  on  these,  we 
are  all  sold  out  exce|)t  a  few  Early  Ohios,  a  few  of 
the  new  Craig,  and  ii,  few  of  Lee's  Favorite. 


PRICES   ON  MANUM'S   "ENORMOUS"   POTATO. 

We  can  furnish  these  potatoe-  at  Manum's  prices; 
viz.,  1  lb.,  by  mail,  40cts.;3  ll)s.,$l  00;  by  freight  or 
express,  M  peck.40cts. ;  pock,  75  cts. ;  S  bushel,  $1.2.5; 
bushel,  $3  00;  biin'el,  $4.50.  Tlie  potatoes  will  be 
shipped  from  Medina  or  from  Bristol,  Vt ,  as  may 
be  most  convenient. 

SEED   POTATOES   FOR  SOUTHERN   SHIPMENT. 

With  the  practical  experience  we  have  liad  in  the 
matter  (and  some  burned  fingers  in  the  bargain)  we 
will  undertake  from  this  date  onward  to  ship  all 
potatoes  going  south  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  at  our 
own  risk  from  f lost.  With  the  very  efficient  aid  the 
Weather  Bureau  now  furnishes,  and  with  good  stout 
paper  put  all  around  the  potatoes,  we  think  we  can 
get  them  over  the  frost-line  before  the  frost  catches 
them— at  least,  we  are  going  to  undertake  it,  there- 
fore send  in  your  orders,  whether  it  be  for  one 
pound  or  for  ten  barrels. 

SECOND-SIZE  CRAIG   POTATOES. 

The  boys  .iust  now  report  that  It  Is  a  very  hard 
matter  to  find  any  more  second-size  Craigs,  from 
the  fact  that  they  all  run  large  or  very  large.  Now 
I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do:  Dui-ing  this  .season 
of  potatoes  in  such  great  plenty  it  seems  to  be  the 
fashion  to  pick  out  the  best  and  nicest  shaped  ones 
for  seed;  therefore  in  the  future  all  orders  for 
second-size  Craigs  will  be  filled  with  bad-shaped 
ones— those  bruised  perhaps  a  little  in  digging,  or 
any  of  them  that  are  not  so  smooth  and  handsome 
as  some  of  the  others.  For  planting,  these  seconds 
will  be  practically  just  as  good  us  any  other,  but  by 
running  them  off  ac  half  price  we  will  have  left  only 
the  smooth,  handsome,  good-sized  ones  for  those  who 
order  and  pay  for  a  strictly  No.  1.  This  will  bring 
them  down  to  about  tlie  ordinary  price  of  good  seed 
potatoes;  namely,  $1.25  per  bushel,  or  $3.00  a  barrel. 


THE   IRISH   DAISY  POTATO. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Fenn,  of  Tallmadge,  O.,  is  well  known 
to  many  of  our  readers  as  the  man  who  succeeds  so 
well  with  potatoes  planted  late,  and  gives  us  such 
beautiful-keeping  Monroe  Seedlings  because  they 
were  grown  and  dug  the  very  last  thing  before 
frost.  Well,  Mr.  Fenn  Informs  me  that  he  has  about 
500  bushels  of  the  Irish  Daisy,  so  well  known  before 
the  potato  world  that  I  hardly  tieed  describe  it. 
These  potatoes  are  oflfered  at  the  following  very  low 
prices,  until  further  notice:  1  lb.,  by  mail.  13  cts. ; 
one  peck,  by  freight  or  express,  20  cts. :  '4  bushel,  35 
cts,:  bushel,  60  cts.;  barrel,  $1.50.  You  can  send 
your  orders  direct  to  us  or  to  Mr.  Fenn,  as  given 
above,  as  you  choose.  If  you  want  to  see  what  a 
magnificent  bargain  we  are  giving  you  on  these 
Irish  Dalslee,  just  look  at  the  prices  on  them  in  the 
catalogs. 

Let  me  call  attention  once  more  to  Mr.  Fenn's 
Monroe  Seedling  potatoes.  These  (for  this  season) 
were  planted  the  day  after  the  Fourt  h  of  July.  The 
consequence  is,  they  are  really  "second  crop,'  like 
the  White  Bliss  Triumpli,  except  that  the  seed  was 
raised  in  exactly  the  same  way  the  year  before. 
They  will  keep  hard  and  firm  long  after  other  pota- 
toes have  sprouted  or  become  soft,  and  they  also 
have  a  much  stronger  tendency  to  send  up  only  one 
strong  shoot  instead  of  sprouting  all  over,  as  the 
early-grown  potatoes  do.  His  late-grown  Monroe 
Seedlings  have  quite  a  reputation  At  the  very  low 
prices  we  have  already  put  on  them  It  ought  to  give 
them  a  good  sale.  Peck.  30  cts. ;  '4  bushel,  30  cts. ; 
bushel,  50  cts. ;  barrel,  only  $1,35. 


THE  WHITE   BLISS  TRIUMPHOPO^TATOES. 

In  our  last  issue,  in  speaking  of  these,  second 
crop  extra  early  potatoes,  I  omitted  to  say  that  we 
had  made  an  arrangement  so  we  could  ship  them 
from  here  or  from  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  at  the  prices 
mentioned.  In  fact,  we  have  just  received  a  bar- 
rel, packed  in  cotton  seed.  They  came  in  excellent 
order,  right  in  the  middle  of  winter.    Friend  Swin- 


son  makes  the  following  claim,  aside  from  the  fact 
tlist  these  potatoes  are  second  crop  and  extra  early; 
viz,i 

Thesi-  are  grown  from  Selectkd  Seed  for  Two  Years,  and 
produced  by  vines  upon  which  no  Potato-bug.s  were  allowed 
to  live,  develop,  and  go  down  to  deposit  their  ecrgs  in  tlie  po- 
tatoes, ready  to  come  up  in  the  t-pring,  with  the  yonng  pota- 
toes, to  devour  them  before  they  get  large  enough  to  treat. 
This  of  its-elt  is  of  paramount  value  to  planters  whose  land  is 
not  alre;idy  infested  with  tliese  pests. 

In  regard  to  immediate  shipment,  friend  Swinson 
writes: 

I  can  sliip  anyx'here  south,  from  now  on,  with  safety;  but 
north  of  here,  till  Ajuil  1st,  add  $1,00  for  each  barrel,  to  be 
shipped  at  my  risk,  and  I  will  pack  as  1  did  yours,  and  ship 
anywhere. 

SWEET  CORN  FOR  SOWING  FOR  FODDER,  ETC. 

Until  the  stock  is  exhausted,  we  will  furnish 
Stowell's  Evergreen  and  Mammoth  sweet  corn, 
grown  in  1894,  at  the  low  price  of  only  $1.00  per 
bushel,  Tliegieater  part  of  it  will  germinate:  and 
for  sowing  broadcast  for  feed,  perhaps  it  will  do 
almost  as  well  as  any  corn. 


PIE-PLANT  IN  WINTER  TIME. 

When  Mrs.  Harrison's  letter  in  another  column 
came  to  hand,  it  made  me  think  that  I  saw  some  pie- 
plant across  the  way.  right  over  the  drain-tiles  that 
carry  the  exhaust  steam,  looking  as  if  it  had  a  great 
notion  to  start  up  and  grow.  A  frame  made  on 
purpose  to  hold  si.x  ordinary  hot-bed  sash  was  se 
over  the  plants,  and  the  glass  put  on;  and  in  just 
about  a  week  I  had  one  of  iny  "  pleasant  surprises" 
by  seeing  the  great  leaves  doubling  themselves  up 
in  the  vain  endeavor  to  push  the  glass  sashes  out  of 
their  way,  and  we  are  now  furnishing  material  for 
"early  pies,"  grown  already  in  the  year  189(1. 


PARSNIP  SEED  AT  A  VERY  LOW  PRICE, 

In  the  fall  nf  18P4  we  harvested  several  bushelsof 
the  nicest  parsnip  seed  1  ever  saw.  In  fact,  the 
stalks  were  away  up  above  one's  head  on  our  rich 
raarket-gardeniiig  trround,  and  the  seeds  were  re- 
markably large  and  plump.  Now,  we  have  found 
by  practicil  test  that  parsnip  seed  of  our  own  rais- 
ing grows  just  about  as  well  when  it  is  two  years  old 
as  when  it  is  only  one  year  old.  But  I  should  not 
want  to  sell  anybody  two-year-old  seed  without  tell- 
ing him  of  it,  and  making  the  price  accordingly. 
Therefore  we  will  furnish  this  1894  seed,  while  it 
lasts,  at  the  low  price  of  only  10  cts.  per  lb.  If 
wanted  by  mail,  add  9  cts.  extra  for  postage  and 
packing.  If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  drilling  your 
parsnips  in  pretty  thickly,  with  the  idea  of  thinning- 
them  out,  this  two-year-old  seed  will  i)robably 
answer  just  as  well  as  any. 


HUBBARD  SQUASH   SEED,   ETC. 

We  have  just  purchased  several  bushels  of  extra 
nice  Hubbard  squash  seed  from  one  of  our  bee- 
keeping friends.  The  sqnai^hes  were  raised  from 
seed  furnished  by  us  la.st  season,  and  the  grower 
pronoimces  them  a  very  nice  strain  of  Hubbard 
squashes.  In  consequence  of  the  short  cut  from 
the  grower  to  the  dealer,  without  any  middleman, 
we  are  enabled  to  furnish  them  at  the  very  low 
price  of  35  cts.  per  lb.,  or  five  pounds  or  more  at 
30  cts,  per  lo.  Hubbard  squashrs  are  now  worth 
about  $30,00  per  ton  in  the  market,  and  for  ever  so 
many  years  past  the  demand  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
rtiary  has  been  away  beyond  the  supply.  Success- 
ful growers  claim  they  can  be  raised  at  a  profit  for 
$5.(0  per  ton;  but  if  you  get  $15.  S20.  or  $25  they  are 
an  excellent  thing  to  rai-^f .  By  following  the  di- 
rections given  in  our  little  book,  "Gregory  on 
Squashes,"  you  can  keep  them  until  February,  al- 
most without  los«.  If  in  spite  of  you  some  of  them 
spoil  on  your  hands  you  can  easily  dispose  of  the 
seeds— that  is  if  you  are  a  reliable  man,  and  we  take 
It  for  gr  inted  you  are.  By  the  way,  if  you  have 
never  read  the  little  book.  Gregory  on  Squashes, 
you  ought  to  have  it.  T,  B.  Terry  says  it  is  one  of 
the  first  books  that  started  up  his  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture,  I  have  read  it  a  good 
many  times:  but  even  now  it  does  me  good,  and 
eives  me  enthusiasm  to  read  it  again.  We  can  send 
it  to  you  by  mail  for  35  cents, 

ALSIKE  CLOVER—  WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  SOW  THE 
SEED. 

From  now  on  until  the  middle  of  March  is  the 
time  to  sow  the  seed.  Watch  your  chances;  and 
when  you  see  the  ground  freezing  in  the  morning, 
so  that  it  is  opened  up  full  of  holes  or  cells  like  the 
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cells  in  a  honey-comb,  get  at  it  (luick,  and  liave 
your  seed  dropjied  into  tliese  openings.  If  tlie  sun 
comes  out  Mn  houi'  or  two  later,  and  causes  the 
ground  lo  thaw  out  and  settle  over  youi'  seed,  you 
have  got  it  exactly,  and  youi' stand  will  lie  almost  a 
ure  thing. 


BUSiNESSfe^ 


^^  'ms 

Manager 


CHEAP  SECTIONS. 

Of  the  sections  oflered  for  .sale  from  our  Chicago 
branch  in  last  issue,  the  cream,  or  second  quality, 
are  all  sold;  but  we  can  still  supply  the  better  qual- 
ity. We  have  also  a  large  stock  of  triangular  top- 
bar  f  ranjes,  in  the  stock  taken  of  Newman,  which 
we  offer  at  $1.00  per  100;  300  for  $3.70;  500  for  $4.00; 
1000  for  $7.00,  as  long  as  they  lust. 

HONEY.  COMB  AND  KXTKACTED. 

We  are  still  i)repare'l  to  furnish  those  in  need  of 
choice  hoiieyjitthe  following  prices:  Choice  alfalfa 
comb  honey  Ht  15  cts.  per  pound.  Lots  of  9  case?-  or 
over  at  14c.  Ciioice  alfalla  or  California  extracted, 
in  60-lb.  cans,  2  in  a  case,  at  7!>4c ;  2  cases  or  over,  at 
7c.  Willow-herb,  and  clover  and  basswood  mixed, 
at  VsC  per  lb.  extra  in  fiOlb.  cans.  Alfalfa  in  1-gallon 
cans,  6  in  a  case,  $6.00  per  case;  3  cases,  $16. ijtJ;  5 
cases,  $25.00.  

"MAPLEtSUGAH    AND  SYRUP. 

TlThe  season  for  maple  sugiir  and  syrup  is  at  hand, 
and  we  expect  to  supply  it  as  usual.  We  have  se- 
cured a  few  gallons  of  new  syrup  already.  We  still 
have  some  choice  of  189')  make,  at  $1.10  per  gallon:  10- 
gallon  hits  at  $1.00.  Until  the  new  is  more  plentiful, 
pi'ice  will  he  i5'.'  per  gallon  more  th:intheold.  A\'e 
havf  no  sugar  as  yet  to  offer,  but  will  book  orders 
for  delivery  as  soon  as  it  comes  in.  Price  forchoice, 
10c  per  lb.  No.  3,  9c;  No.  3,  8c;  .50  lb.  lots.  VaC  less; 
barrel  lots,  Ic  per  lb.  less. 

OUR  CATALOG   FOR  1S96. 

We  have  had  so  much  printing  to  do  for  other 
pai  tics  that  we  are  behind  on  our  own,  and  have 
not  been  able  yet  to  send  a  c<jpy  of  our  catalog  to 
our  subscribers.  We  expect  to  do  so  during  ihe 
next  two  weeks ;  and  a  few  weeks  later  you  will  a  Iso 
receive  a  Catalog  of  Tools  and  Hojisehold  Special- 
ties, which  is  now  nearing  complct  ion.  It  will  con- 
tain over  300  illu.strations,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  you  in  buying  your  liome  sup- 
plies.   

RKDTTCED    PIUCES  ON   SECTIONS,   ETC. 

'  Because  of  the  cl"se  times,  and  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  buyers  everywhere  to  save  a  few  cen's 
whenever  it  is  possible,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  customers  to  inve-t  in  an  in- 
ferior grade  of  goods  because  they  are  offered  at 
lower  prices  than  wo  ask  for  our  superior  extra- 
polished  sections.  Having  a  large  stock  of  sections 
and  an  almost  unliniitiTl  supply  of  lumber  to  make 
more,  we  have  decided  to  offer  the  following  special 

prices: 

I  1000  I  2000  I  3000  1 .5000  I  10.000 


No.  1  white cxtra-polishedlf2  75    5  00    7  20  12  00   22  50 
Cream,  or  No.  2         "         I  2  25!  4  201  6  no'lO  00   18  .50 

No  change  iri  prices  for  le-^s  than  10( 0. 

Any  of  ttie  Dnvet:dled    hives  listed  in  our  catalog. 

In  lots  of  10,  deduct  lOc  per  hive. 

In         "     2.5,        •'       15c 

In         "     .50,        "       2iic 

In         "   100,        "       25c 

No  change  in  price  for  h'ss  than  10  hives. 

If  in  need  of  these  goods  we  I'onticlcntly  look 
for  your  orders,  t  elievins  that  a,  comparison  of  our 
goods  with  any  others  will  show  the  superiorily  of 
the  Koot  goods. 

SECOND-HAND   FOUN  DAT  ION-MI  I.LS. 

We  have  quite  a  list  of  second-hand  foundation- 
mills  to  offer,  and  most  of  them  are  a  bargain  at  the 
price.  If  you  are  interested,  and  will  write,  telling 
us  what  grade  of  foundation  vou  want  to  make,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  submit  samples.  We  have  at 
tiiis  date  the  following: 


Six-inch  hex..  No  1467.  Just  right  for  thin  foun- 
dation.    Almost  as  good  as  new.    Price  $12.00. 

Six-inch  hex..  No.  1,521.  All  right  for  thin  surplus 
foundation,  and  in  good  order,  but  comes  from  the 
rolls  a  little  hard.    Price  $6.00. 

Six-inch  hex.,  P.  P.  Vandervort.  Price  S9.00.  A 
good  mill  for  the  money. 

Six  inch  hex.,  Q.  Q.  Vandervort.  Price$5.00.  This 
has  several  cells  bruised  which  leaves  a  streak  in 
the  foundation;  otherwise  it  does  good  work 

Ten-inch  round  cell,  old  style,  M.  M.  Price  $9.00. 
This  mill  was  made  some  time  ago,  ;i.nd  is  not  of 
course  equal  to  mills  we  are  making  now,  but  it  will 
answer  nicely  for  heavy  foundation. 

Ten-inch  round  cell,  old  .style,  N.  N.  Price  $10.00. 
Similar  to  the  preceding  but  in  better  condition. 

Ten-inch  Pelham  mill.  Price  $8.00.  This  is  'Iso 
suitable  for  heavy  foundation.  Deep  wall-  with 
thin  base. 


Kind  Words  From  Our  Customers. 


The  R.  &  E.  C.  Porter  bee-escape  clears  tlie  super 
of  oees  so  quickly  and  perfectly  and  easily  that  it 
makes  the  laking-otf  of  honey  a  pleasure  instead  of 
a  dread,  as  in  former  years.  G.  M.  Dooi.ittle. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18. 


strawberry-plants   all  the  way   to  TEXAS. 

The  small  order  of  strawberry-plants  you  sent  us 
a  short  time  ago  are  doing  well,  and  I  want  your 
other  varieties  to  test  here.  Your  plants  grow  bet- 
ter than  those  I  got  from  other  growers. 

La  Porte,  Texas. H.  W.  Thompson. 

A  KIND. word  from  0.\E  OF  OUR  JUVENILES. 

Dear  TJncle  Am<>s:—\  want  to  thank  you  for  keep- 
ing such  nice  books  for  sale.  My  papa  got  me  one 
last  spring  called  "  Bible  Pictures."  He  gave  it  to 
me  on  my  birthday.  I  was  eight  years  old  on  Easter 
Sunday.  I  like  my  book  very  much,  and  1  can  tell 
something  about  almost  every  picture,  and  never 
get  tired  of  it.  I  want  to  thank  j  ou  too  for  Glean- 
ings, for  my  jiapa  has  become  a  much  better  man 
since  lie  has  been  reading  it,  and  has  quit  using  to- 
bacco. 

We  have  59  stands  of  bees.  They  are  wintering 
well.  My  sister  and  I  watch  them  inswarming-time, 
and  papa  gives  a  nickel  for  every  swarm  we  see 
come  out.  We  give  the  money  to  the  Sunday-school. 
I  do  not  like  bees,  because  it  makes  me  sick  when 
they  sting  me;  but  I  do  like  honey.  I  wish  you 
could  visit  us  and  go  with  us  to  Sunday-school. 

Christine  Smith. 


Advantages  of  Bee-Escapes. 


No  sweat  steals  down  the  heated  cheeks  and  ach- 
ing bai  k  ot  the  bee-keeper  as  the  result  of  standing 
in  the  hot  sun  pulhng,  blowing,  smoking,  and  brush- 
ing bees;  no  time  is  wasted  in  these  disagreeable 
operations;  and  no  stings  received  in  resentment  of 
such  treatment;  the  honey  is  secured  free  from 
black  or  eveu  the  taint  of  smoke;  the  cappings  are 
not  injured  by  the  gnawings  of  bees;  and  robbers 
stand  no  show  whatever.  If  there  are  any  broken 
burr-combs  tlipy  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  iiixide 
the  hive,  befure  the  honey  is  removed.  Leading 
Bee=keepers  use  the  Porter  Escape,  and  say  that 
without  a  trial  it  is  impossibleto  realize  the  amount 
nf  vexatious,  annoying,  disagreeable  work  that  it 
saves.  The  cost  is  only  2t(  cts  each,  or  $2.25  perdoz. 
.As  in  the  past,  this  escape  is  manufactured  by  the 
Porters,  but  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  are  now  the  ex- 
clusive selling  agents  for  this  country.  Order  of 
your  dealer  or  of 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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The  Elephant  fJever  Checks  His  Trunk 


He  must  have  it  handy.  For  the  same 
reason  the  coil  of  the  serpent  is  not  stowed 
away  in  the  end  of  its  tail.  Like-wisedy) 
tlie  Page  Fence  is  coiled  its  whole  length, 
and  is  always  ready  for  lousiness. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


All 

nds, 


Fruit  Packages 'k! 

Also 

Bee=keepers'  Supplies. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  ir^tfJiSilfLL 
Excelsior  incubator. 

Simple,  Per/ect,  Sel/-Begu- 
lating,  Thciusauds  in  succeaa- 
ful  operation.  Guaranteed  to 
batch  a  larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  at  less  coat  than 
an^  othar  Hatcher,  lowest 
priced  flretolaas  Hatcher 
made.  GEO.  H.  8TAIIL. 
H4toI8a&.6th  St..  qnincy, III 


BASSWOOD  TREES! 

Orders    Ijonkod    now    Xim-  spting-  dflixery   for 

Nursery=grown  Basswood  Seedlings, 

5  Id  9  inches  liioh.  at 
*2  00  i<ef  ]i  0:  3m(I  for  #5  00:  .fir..(i(i  y,  v  lOi  0. 
Parties  lixiirii  easi  ol'  ili.^  .Mississippi  Hivcrwill 
supplied  diiect   1  torn  our  nursi  riis  in  Ohio.     Sal 
faction  jiuiuanteed. 

A     H     FITCH     :.509  Cooper  St  , 
rx.   11.    I  11  VII,    Des  Moines,  l«w.i 


ines,  l«wa. 

Plca.ap  nifiitii.ii  thif  iianer 

MUTH'S  HOHEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-iARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  treueral,  et<-.,  etc 
Send  for  our  new  catalotf.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  Vie  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
A  pply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 


t^Do  You  ¥/asit 

An  Incubator? 


i 

M 

k 

i 

d 

6^ 

o 

Want  Our  Catalogue  ? 

It's  a  pretty  book  of   68  pages,  finely  Illustrated: 
^  worth  dollars  to  euery  poultryman.  A  2c  stamp  gets  it. 

f    Geo.  J.  ?«3SS.Y,  Saline,  Mich.     <J 


We  iiUow   a   liberal    discount 

on  early  orders.  Why  not  send 
for  your  supplies  now  to  save  tlie  discount.  Hud 
avoiil  thf  iiisii  of  t,Le  busy  season?  Catalog'  and 
price  list  free.    Addre.ss 

Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co., 
Berlin  lieight.*^,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION     COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us 
ing'  liand  tools,  in  Ripping.  Cut 
lii.f;  off,  Mitering,  Raltlieiing. 
lirooxinR,  (iaiiiing,  Diidoing, 
Edging-iip,  Jointing  SluH,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
I'ower  M;i(jhitier.\'.  Sold  mi  Trial. 
I'lttaloii  t'ra:.         '  l-:i4ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  V. 


Our 

$2.30 


I  -  ihe  tfiicnest  prour.d  l;;i?.'jrin.iil<>,  an  1  r.seos 
hue  lii.t.n:  sLot-ziMug.     Ji  )o.i  Mui;t  tG 
OWQ  and  u.-e  the  bfsc  liazji-  it  '3 
possilile  to  niaKe,s(.r.d  un 
an  orui-r  ior  tin.-;  Dno 
.2.UO. 


Wecarrv  apreatvaTiotr  of  Razors,  but  have  <:plr.  lc 
■hi ;  one  a»  ih",  ^lost  desirable  we  or  any  one  can  -iiv- 
Thisisa  l{ov  AT.  Eazor.  believe  us. 
*i«nt  by  mail.  Postcgt;  paid. 

'vj.ocJG  ik  Lodge,  Madison,  iIno 

I  n  writing  advertisers  please  mention  tnis  paper 

The  New  Cornell  Smoker. 


Cheap, 

Strong, 

Serviceable, 

Large  Size. 


JUST  THE  THI 


for  tliose  who  want  a 
tirst-class  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup,  3 J4:  inches;  curved 
no/zle,  hingt!d  so  as  to  swing  back;  legs  of  malleable 
iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  is  the  well-known 
Cornell  principle  Weight  of  smoker,  only  20 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it : 

The  Cornell  sniokei-  is  a  Dandy  with  a  big  D.  I  have  been  us- 
ing it  to-day  on  the  crossest  colony  of  bees  I  ever  sow.  I  think 
I  could  drive  a  bnllilogr  with  it.  S.  K.  ArsTi.N. 

.\nutyville.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15. 

Price  $1.10,  postpaid,  or  8.oc  if  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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The  Most 
Artistic  Effect 
In  Sweet  Peas 

is  obtained  by  having  each  color  by  itself  in  a 
separate  vase.  Try  it.  We  offer  1  packet  of  each 
of  these  choicest  sorts:  BLUSHING  BEAUT,"- 
cle>r  ,iay-br.ak  i.i.ik  ;  BOREATTON-rich  v.!- 
vety  maroon;  EMILY  HENDERSON-pur.sf  white. 
COUNTESS  OF  RAONOR-soft  lavender;  VENUS" 
n  j.'r.inil  salmon  buff,  together  with  our 
I  SSM>  SetMl  Catalojriie.  which  is  hand- 
siinoiy  illustrated  by  direct  photographs,  and 
containing  many  Choice  Novelties  in  both 
Vegetables  and     lO/*  I>' 

Flowers  for       I   ^K/  STAillPS. 
1  oz.  eaeh  fif  the  above  with  Catalogue  for    4(lc. 
\i  lb.      "  "  "  "  "  "  $1.(1(1. 

JOHNSON  &  sTOKEs;-*'^i^,:L^,p',:?,r'p.^- 


Promptness  is  What  Counts. 

Koof's  (ioo<is  at    Koot'!^   J-*Wce.»s. 

UovclaJicd  liives,  sections,  foundation.  Pou- 
iler's  honey -jars.  Send  for  newcatali  gneol 
every  tiiiiijs'  used  by  bee-keepers 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 

162  Massachusetts  Ave.,      Indianapoliii,  Ind. 


Will  pay  Sf^c  pel-  lb.  cash,  or  :H)c  in  irade.  for  any 
i)iiantiiyof  ^o^'d  lair,  average  beeswax,  (jelivered 
it  'iiir  R.  R.  Stat  ion.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
wh..  wish  In  |uirc-b;ise.  ai  3oc  for  bent  ."ckcted  wax. 
oltl  coinlis  will  nut  he  ncecpted  under  any  cansid- 
"r  it  inn. 

Unless  yim  put  your  natno  on  the  hnx.und  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  liold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as 
a  greneral  thiUK  to  send  wax  by  expreitn. 

THIS,  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


BUY 

FRESH 

WESTERN 


SEEDS 


'•-"-KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE^'*i)a^,Tl^„^.rKar"' 

Grass.  Field,  Garden.Tree  and  Flower-seeds, all  espec- 
ially grown  and  selected  tor  Western  soil  andcliniale. 
Alfalfa.  Kaffircorc  and  other  forage  plants  for  dry  cli- 
mate a  specialty.  Our  elegant  18i«  catalogue  is  ready  and  ' 
will  be  mailed  Free  on  aDi>licatiou.    !«en«l  for  one  now 


Buy  Seeds  of  BURPEE 

Get  the  BEST  and  Save  Money! 

BURPEE'S  FARW  ANNUAL— The  Leading  American  seed  catalogue. 

A  handsome  new  BOOK  of  184  pages  ;  Beautiful  Colored  Plates. 

Tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow !     Rare  NOVELTIES  for  1896, 

that  can    not   be   had  elsewhere.      Price   10  cts.  (less  than  cost),  but  mailed    FREE   tO   ill 
who  intend  to  purchase  Seeds,  Plants,  or  Bulbs.      Write  TO=DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Reid's  Choice  Fruits 

Buy  your  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Vine.s,  Ivoses 
and  Ornamental  Shrubs  at  headquarters.  ( )ne- 
half  saved.  All  leading  varieties — new  and  old.' 
Oriijinators  of  choice  fruits.     Crates  and  Baskets 

Handsome  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  free. 
REID'S    NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,    OHIO 


Maule's  Seeds  Lead  All! 


If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  coming  Spring,  Garden, 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds,  Small  Fruits,    Fruit  Trees, 
Flowering  Plants,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wish  the  most  com- 
plete American   Seed   Cataio.^ue,   send   y(Uir  address  to 
Wm.  HENRY  MAULE,  p. o. box .296.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■  mention  thi.'*  |iii|'ir. 
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BEE  SUPPLIES 


Address 


We  have  tlie  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
West.  Capacity,  one  carload  a  day;  and  carry 
the  largest  stock  and  greatest  variety  of 
everything'  needed  in  the  apiary,  assuring 
BEST  goods  at  LOWEST  prices,  and 
prompt  shipment.  Illustrated  catalog,  80 
pages,  free. 

E.  Kretchmer,  red  oak,  iow^a. 


Fay's  Prolific  Red  Currants 

Are  a  paying  crop  to  grow  lor  iiiiirket.  I  li.ivc 
a  large  quantity  of  e.xtra-stroiig  heavy  routed 
1  aad:2year  Fay  currant-bu.-hes  for  sale  che:i|>; 
al.-o  a  few  thousand  :i-year  Cherry  currant 
bushes.  Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity 
wanted. 

FRED  H.  BURDETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

The  greatest  yielding 
white  potato  on  earth. 

604  BUSKELS 
per  acre     No  manure 
or  extra  care      trice 
low.     Circulars  free 

A    E.  MANUM, 
Bristol,  Vt. 


lu-iition  till 


SMALL  =  FRUIT 
PLANTS. 


GRAPEVINES, 

Old  and  new  varieties.    Warranted  extra  strong. 
None  clidifier.    Send  tor  catalog. 

Eugene  Willett  &  Son,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


BEDS  AND   PLANT 


kj      At  reduced  prices  for  1896.     Rest 

^^■'^  new  and  old.    See  our  Market  Qar= 

dener's  price  list.     Special  offers 

in   i-onie  articles  that  you  may  wiint.     Many 
-Lids  reduced  to  3  cts.  a  packet,   j^^  Send  lOc  < 
and  we  will  send  you  our  catalog  and  a  packet  ^ 
each  of  Prizetaker  onion,  New  Imperial  tunia- 
to,  best  kinds  of  lettuce,  and  a  pkt.  of  choice  ' 
mixed  flowers. 

Christian  Wecltesser,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. , 


Kinase  mention  this  paper 


Plants  for  Sale. 

RASPBERRY  .==  Palmer.     Hiiborn,     and 

Qresrg:. 
BLACKBERRY.  ==  Snyder,     Taylor,     and 

Stone's  Hardy. 
STRAWBERRY  .  ==  Warfield,     Haverland, 

Crescent,  and  Lovet. 
CURRANT    CUTTINGS.==Versenies,    Vic= 
^    toria,  and  Red  Du4:ch. 

Write  nie  for  inii-e-;.  and  I  can  save  you  money. 

W.  R.  Grannis,  Lodi,  O. 

Please  montion  this  parier. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  from  single  C.  P.  Leghorns, 
*-'  greatest  1m j-eis  on  earth.  $1.00  for  16,  or  $1.80  for 
30  eggs.  Fred  Leininoer,  Ft.  Jennings,  Ohio. 


CRAIG  POTATOES 


Fur  sale  at  prices  quoted  in  Gi.ean- 
•s^n  nr,    —    barrpl ;    ^3.50  per 


INGS  — $6.00    per    barrel;    $3.50  per 
bushel.  Secoud  size,  $1.00  per  bushel. 

GEO.  E.  CRAIG,  Zimmer,  0. 

^.20    New   Varieties. -^fc^ 
New  Queen,  Vick's  Ear= 
ly   Pride,    Columbus,   Sir 
William,  American  Beau= 
ty,  $1.00  per  bushel.    Catalog  free. 

J.  F.  MICHABl^,  Greenville,  O. 

Don't  Neglect  the  Bees! 


Potatoes. 


I  will  be  pleased  to 
send  descriptive  circu- 
lar and  price  list  of  My 
New  Bee  =  Feeders,  to 
any  one  on  api^lication. 


H.   R.   BOARDMAN,  East  Townsend,  0. 

Apiary  of  90  Colonies, 

1400  store  combs,  and  every  thing  needed 
f.ir   business.      Write  for  price  and    par- 

H.  F.  DOLSON.  New  Paltz.  N,  Y. 

Hives  of  Bees  for  Sale.  ueV*lln^^'LV'?f 

good  I'olonies  of  bees  this  sprina,  in  lO-frame  Sim- 
plicity hives  for  $4  00  eacli,  and  8-f lame at  $3.50  each. 
Queens  bred  from  best  imported  stock. 

JNO.  A.  THORNTON,  Lima,  III. 

With  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  on  Dov. 
hives  and  sections  until  Mar.  15.  All 
other  svipidies  tor  the  apiary,  3  per  cent. 
Remember,  we  handle  The  A.  I.  Koot 
Co.'s  goods.  Can  save  you  time  and 
money  by  ordering  nearer  home.  Clover 
and  Japanese  Buckwheat  Seed  in  stock. 
Send  for-  3fi-i)Hge  catalog,  free. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON, 
High  Hill,        -       -         -        -        Mo. 
,_ _ 

^X/ftrt't'f^fi      200  Colonies  of  bees  or  4-frame  nu- 
'^     ***'*-^*-'*   clei,    on     Simplicity    or    Hoffman 
frames,  in  exchana-e  for  supplies  to  be  shipped  either 
from  heie  or  Medina  O.     Send  for  catalog. 

Oeo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 
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Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  Ave  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  youradv't  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  cost  you  accoiding:  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  exchangres.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  for  price  list's,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  Korsuch  our  regular  rates  of 
20  c.  a  line  will  be  charged  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 


WANTED.— To  exchang-e  safety  bicycles,  and  ai] 

n      Odell  typewriter,  for  honey,  beeswax,  or  g-as- 

oiine  or  kerosene  engine.    J.  A.  Green,  Ottawa,  111. 


W' 


w 


ANTED.— To  exchange  200  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything'  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  26-in.  planer  and  matclier 
and  scroll-saw  (for  power)  for  wood-working 
machinery  or  cash.       Geo.  Rall,  Galesville,  Wis. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  peach-trees,  and  Abon- 
dance,  Burbank,  and  Satsuma  plun^-trees,  for 
Italian  bees  and  extracted  honey.  10  peach-trees 
by  mail,  60  cts. ;  5  plum-trees  by  mail,  60  cts. 

John  Cadwalladeh,  North  Madison,  Ind. 

WANTED.— To    exchange    Williams     incubator, 
good  as  new,  600-egg   capacity;    new  comb, 
Barnes  saw.    Want  honey  or  wax. 

O.  H   Hyatt,  Shenandoah,  Page  Co.,  la. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  one  World  and  one  Odell 
typewriter;  also  one  Root's  lO-in.  foundation- 
mill,  for  beeswax  or  offers.    W.  W.  Grim,  Pekin,  liid. 


WANTED.— An  able  man  to  purcha-e  a  supply 
and  honey  business  in  an  excellent  location. 
Owner's  death  is  the  reason  for  selling. 

E.  E.  West,  508  S.  Third  St.,  West,  Flint,  Mich. 


WANTED.— To  take  charge  of  250  or  300  colonies  of 
bees  the  coming  season,  on  shares  or  for  wages. 
South  or  West  preferred.  Successful  experience. 
Will  combine  with  small  fruit  or  gardening. 

Russell,  T.  Stinnette,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  Gault  raspberry-jilants 
at  25c  each.  Palmer  raspberry-plants  at  60c  per 
100,  for  queens.  Dan  White, 

New  London,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 


WANTED,— To  exchange  pear-trees,  grapevines, 
raspberry-plants,  lifle,  cornet,  and  banjo,  for 
printing- press,  bicycle,  typewriter,  poultry,  or  offers. 
What  have  you  to  offer  ?         Jacob  McQueen, 

Baltic,  Ohio. 


WFNTED. — To  exchange  lar^e,  pure-bred  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Toulouse  Geese,  and  Aylesbury 
Ducks  for  new  double  harness,  extracted  honey  or 
Peafowls.    Write  Chas.  McClave, 

New  London,  O. 


WANTED.— Young  , man  on  bees,  one  that  can 
rear  queens  for  own  use.       F.  G.  Bass. 

Front  Royal,  Va. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  pure-bred  St.  Bernard 
pups  for  useful  articles.  Grandsire  of  pups. 
Lord  Melrose.  All  questions  promptly  answered 
when  accompanied  with  a  return  stamp. 

Scott  Brillhakt,  Millwood,  Knox  Co.,  O. 

WANTE  D.— To  exchange  Gregg.  Palmer,  or  Golden 
Queen  raspberry  sets,  at  $5.00  per  1000  sets,  for 
single-comb,  white  or  brown  Leghorns  and  barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  J.  A.  Aultfather. 

Minerva, O. 


FOR 


Adell  Queens  and  Bees, 


New  Comb=Honey  Hive 

containing  10  closed-end  standing  brood  -  frames, 
l^'-Ax^Yi  net  comb  space,  and  33  5-inch  Prize  sections 
3%x5in.;  adapted  to  furnish  standard  Langstroth 
hives  as  bodies  or  supers  with  full  space  for  top 
packing  for  safe  wintering  and  promoting  work  in 
supers;  forming  solid  double  walls  with  interven- 
ing air-spaces  tightly  covered,  and  perfect  bee- 
escapes,  with  all  free  of  cost;  manufactured  by  The 
A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio.  Orders  and  remit- 
tances should  be  sent  to  me,  care  their  address. 

One  complete  sample  hive  ready  for  bees.  $2. .50; 
10  complete  in  Hat,  with  nails  and  starters,  815.00. 

For  further  information,  address 

F.  DANZENBAKER,  Miami,  Dade  Co,,  Fla. 


BEES  FOR  SALE. 

Twenty-eight  colonies  Itiilians,  10  colonies  hy- 
brids, in  8-frame  (Langstroth)  hives,  piactically  as 
good  as  new.  Price— Italians,  $2.50  per  colony;  hy- 
brids, $2.00  per  colony,  on  cars  here. 

Address        JAMES  MACHIR, 

UNVJOOD.KAN. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


Farm  and  Apiary  for  Sale. 

66  acres  good  land,  well  fenced;  cuts  30  tons  hay; 
apple  orchard;  good  buildings;  running  water;  IX 
miles  from  4  thriving  villages  and  railroad  station; 
86  colonies  bees  in  8  frame  L.  hives,  with  every  thing 
complete  to  run  150  for  comb  honey.  Good  bass- 
wood  and  clover  range.  $1200  for  farm  or  S1500  for 
all.  For  description,  reagons.  and  particular.-^,  write 
or  call  on  N.  A.  BT.AliE, 

Beebe  Plain,  Vermont. 


'^^rr^^^^ 


HENRY  ALLEY, 


Address 


Wenham,  Mass. 


INCUBATORS 

Our  160  rape,  finely  illustrated 
C  )Mil)ined    Poultry   Guide    and 
(   It  il  )u'ue  will  tell  you  what  you 
wish  to  know  about 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 

\  We  nimufacture  i  complete  line  of  Incubsitors, 
j  rooders  and  Poultry  Appliances  (4uide  and  Cata- 
<  l0i!ue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)  WOfth  One  Dollar. 
I  Keliable  In'ulmtor_&  Brrtojl-^r  Jo  ;^ 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  for  10  pure  Italian  queens 
(delivery  May  Jst  to  20th),  any  of  the  goods 
enumerated  in  my  catalog  of  hee-keepers'  supplies, 
free  on  application.  W.  H.  Putnam, 

River  Falls,  Wis. 

F*"^  Berry  Baskets — ^ 

Address    H.    H.   AULTFATHER,   Minerva,  Ohio. 


FOB  30   DAYS   ONLY 

I  will  sell  you  Comb  Foundation  for  46  cents.  Boot's 
goods.  Dovetailed  hives,  9D  cents.  One  lot  for  sale 
in  Texas,  for  honey  or  cash. 

G.  ROUTZAHN,  MENALLEN,  PA. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 
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Do  you  need 

%^  APIARIAN  SUPPLIES  ^%^ 

Or  BEES  ? 

Our  '%  cataloguo  is  wailing!  fur  you. 

Will  yoii  not  allow  us  to  quote  you  prices 
on  wliat- you  need  y  The  prices  and  uu;i,lity 
will  be  satisfaciorv. 

I.  J.  STRINQHAM, 
105  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 

I3?*ln  respondine  to  this  adveitlMjiiieiit  iii^intio'i  Ui.n.AN'iNr;* 

Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokeis. 
and  every  thing  a  IJee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  (30  page  cata 
log  free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

Do  You  Need  Queens 

for  your  own  use  oi-  lo  sell?    I  can  supply  you,  and 
will  ui-e  you  riglit. 

J.  B.  CASE,  PORT  ORANGE.  FLA. 

"  The  Southland  Queen." 

You  oug-ht  to  know  what  you  are  missing' by  not 
reading  the  Savthhiiid  Queen.  The  only  bee-journal 
published  in  the  South,  aud  the  only  bee-keeping 
school  known  is  taug-ht  by  that  wokJjD  kenowned 
teacher,  Mrs.  .leiinu:  Atchley,  through  its  columnp. 
How  to  raisi'  (jue'  n>.  lices,  aud  houev,  and,  in  fact, 
how  to  make  bee  ki  iping  a  success,  is  taught  in 
the  school.  A  sii  gle  copy  is  worth  more  io  beginners 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  ($1.U0). 
A  steam  bee-hive  factory.  Koot's  goods,  Dadant's 
foundation,  and  all  bee  supplies.  You  all  know 
where  to  arjange  for  vour  queens  and  bees  for  '96. 
If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  c.iialog  tliat  tells  all 
aboutquoen-toiiring.  and  a  sample  iniirnal.  Addiess 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville.  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 


Everyone  interested  in- 


YOUR  CATALOGUE. 


tistic  work, 
mate. 


Let   us    print  it. 
Complete    facili- 
ties,   neat  and  ar- 
modetate  in  ices.    Send  sample  for  esti- 
S.  r.  WATT.S,  Clearlield,  Pa. 


Italiuii        lint  1 'Sled  queens.  Sl.OU:  tested,  $1.35.   Bees 
Bees  by   tlie   pound,  $1.00.    Full  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  niicli'i.    S-framcs,    with     queen,  f2..">0;    1- 

Queens..     Ir-ime.  J!;2  Oil;  ((neons  after  Aug.,  .W  cents. 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R  eggs  for  setting.  1.5  for  $1.00. 

MKS.  A.  A.  SlMl^SON,  Swnrts,  fu. 

Head  wiiai  ,i.  1.  P.akknt,  of 
'  I'HAKi/ioN.  N.  Y..  says  — "We 
rut  with  one  of  your  Combined 
.Machines  hist,  winter  50  ehatt 
hives  with  7-inch  cap,  100  honey- 
tacks.  600  broad  frames,  2,000 
tioiK  y-boxes,  and  a  great  deal  ot 
other  work.  This  winter  we 
have  doubled  the  amount  of  bee- 
, hives,  etc.,  to  make,  and  we  e.\ 
■  pect  to  do  it  all  with  this  saw. 
'^^it  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalog  lo  a  I  o  fiice  l-ist  free,  .\ddres8  W.  F.  & 
JOHN  BA  KNES,  545  Kuby  St.,  Kockford,  111. 

When    m(ire  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes' Foot- 
Power  Machinery  may  lie  seut  to 

The:  A.  fUnoT  Co 

Potatoes. 

Craig's  Seedling.    Everett's    Early,    and 
Freeman,  at  prices  gi\en  by  A.  I.  Root. 

W.  B.  Collins,  Blackwater,  Cooper  Co.,  Mo. 

lyiik  respondinf.'  to  tins  ;iilvti  li.-enieiit  intuition  Gleaninge. 


Strawberries 

should  have    niv    descriptive    catalog  for  hsH6. 
Free  to  all. 

C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie,  Mich. 

!^?l°l"u^rTt^  CATALOG  FREE. 

It  contains  instructions,  and  descriptions  of  a  full 
line  i>f  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  made  by  the  A.  1. 
Root  Co  Send  list  of  goods  wanted  and  get  prices. 
Beeswax  made  up,  bought,  oi-  taken  in  exchange. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  flich. 

Strawberries,  fj^j 

price.     Plants  guaranteed  to  be  first-class,  and  true 
to  name.   Cari  furnish  Potatoes,  in  car  lots  for  seed, 
or  maiket.     Send  postal  im'yI  f(ir  catalog, 
eitf  EZRA  G.  SMITH,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 

Root's  Comb  Foundation. 


and  nil  other  kinds  of 
I -fruit    Plants, 

atone-half  the  usual 


New 
Product, 


Process, 

A  Big 
Success. 


We  are  plesised  to  announce 
that,  having  secured  control  of 
the  new  Weed  process  of  manu- 
facturing foundation  for  the  TJ. 
S.,  we  are  prep«re<l  to  fiu'nish 
Foundation  by  the  New  Process, 
for  1896.  Samples  will  be  mailed 
free  on  application,  aud  will 
ppeak  for  theniselves. 

Our  Sanded  and  Polished 

Sections,  well,  they  will  speak 
I'or  iliemselves  also. 


Our  1896  Catalog 

is  now  lead.v.  Send  in  your 
nameai  once  for  catalog,  sam- 
ples of  the  new  foundation,  and 
I  hose  superb  sections,  and  while 
.\  on  a  re  a  bout  it  ask  for  late  copy 
ni  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 

56  5th  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ROOT'S  GOODS  at — ^^^  ~ 
ROOT'S  PRICES 
-<^ji.._FOR  THE  WEST. 

Order  of  us  and  save  freig'ht.  Goods  at  wholesale 
and  retail.  A  f\dl  lir^e  of  Doveiailed  Hives.  Sec- 
lions.  Foundation,  E.xtractors,  and  every  thing  else 
(if  I  111'  lali'Sl  ;ind  bf'sl . 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

PATE/\/7  WIRED  COMB  FOUNDATION 

lln>i,  .V<>  Xnu   ill  Hrt~>0(l~ frames. 

Thin    Flat  -  Bottom   Foundation 

H.'.s  no  rishboae  in  the  Snrplns  Honey. 
Ui'ing   the  cleanest,  it  is  usually  woi  ked 
tlie  (jnickesi  of  any  foiindaiioti  made 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS. 

r.'rfdli       Sole  Hanufacturers, 
^^sB'a     Sprout  Brook.  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  V. 

1 1  iliiit:  lulverti^f  i>  mention  this  paper. 
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Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Denver.— Hojiey.— There  is  a  little  better  demand 
for  honey  in  our  market.  We  quote  No,  1  comb 
in  1-lb.  sections  suitable  for  our  cartons,  lli4@]3'/2. 
Extracted,  No.  1  white,  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  case, 
6@7,  The  prices  given  are  top  of  the  mariiet.  Bees- 
wax. 2n@30.  R.  K.  &  J.  C,  Fbisbee, 

Feb.  20.  Denver,  Col. 

Cincinnati.  —  Honey.  —  Demand  fair  at  13@14  for 
the  best  white  comb  honey.  Extracted  slow  at  4@7. 
Beeswax  is  scarce,  and  in  good  demand  at  2,5@;}0 
for  good  to  choice  yellow. 

Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Feb.  11.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Philadelphia,  —  Honey.  —  Honey  is  selling  free- 
ly; the  cold  weather  has  given  it  a  fresh  start.  Ex- 
tracted honey  continues  to  sell  low;  but  steady  de- 
mand keeps  prices  regular,  although  there  are  larae 
artivals  from  California.  We  quote  extracted,  4)< 
@5^  ;  white  clover.  10.  Fancy  eomO  honey  scarce  at 
15e;  fair  to  good,  8@,llc.    Beeswa.x,  30. 

Wm.  a.  Selser, 

Feb.  32.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Boston.— Honey.— We  beg  to  quote  our  market  on 
honey  as  follows:  Comb,  14@15;  extracted,  5@6,  with 
a  good  demand  and  fair  supply. 

E.  E.  Blake  &  Co., 

Feb.  19.  Boston,  Mass, 

Kansas  City.— Horaej/. —The  demand  for  comb 
and  extracted  in  our  market  is  fair.  We  quote  No. 
1  white  1-lb.  comb,  13@14;  No.  2, 11@13;  No.  1  amber, 
10@11;  No.  2,  8@10;  extracted,  white,  SVi®^.*^;  amber 
5@5J4.    Beeswax,  20@25. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co,, 

Feb.  19.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St,  Louis.— Ho/iejy.— Honey  market  dull,  but  no 
change  in  price  since  last  quotations.  To  reduce 
price  we  do  not  know  that  we  could  sell  anymore. 
Only  a  limited  demand.  Beeswax  in  good  demand 
and  firm.  Westcott  Com.  Co, 

Feb,  10.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Extracted  honey  in  barrels  at  6  cts,,  or  in  60-lb. 
cans  at  7c.  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  Til, 

For  Sale.— 20  boxes  extracted  honey,  two  60-lb. 
cans  in  each  box.    Price  6c  per  lb, 

Jno,  a,  Thornton,  Lima,  111. 

Wanted.— To  sell  quantity  lots  of  fancy  comb 
honey.  Also  to  sell  water-white  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans.  B,  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 


Chicago.— Honejy.— Somewhat  better  movement  1 
of  honey  these  last  few  days;  but  the  season  is  I 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  all  with  any  on  hand  are 
anxious  to  close  it  out.  Fanc.v  white  basswood,  14c; 
clover,  1.5c;  other  white,  12@13;  amber  and  dark,  7 
@10,  according  to  condition  and  quality.  E.xtract- 
ed,  i@i}i  for  dark  and  amber;  light,  4i2@f);  white, 
6@7,  as  to  kind  and  quality.  Beeswax,  29@;i0  for 
prime.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Feb.  19.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


San  Francisco.  —  Honey.  —  Extracted  honey  is 
quietat  4c  for  light  amber  and  .")C  for  white.  Comb 
honey  neglected,  but  not  i)lentiful  at  10(5'11.  Bees- 
wax firm  at  26@27,  Henry  Schacht. 

Feb.  11.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Detroit.— Ho7ie{/.— Best  comb  honey,  15c;  other 
grades,  13@13;  stocks  decreasing.  Extracted,  best, 
7c.    Beeswax,  27@28;  demand  good. 

M.  H,  Hunt, 

Feb.  18,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Buffalo.— Ho?iew.— Honey  trade  is  very  dull,  and 
liberal  concessions  have  to  be  made  from  quotations 
to  move.  Fancy,  1.3@14;  choice,  n@13;  buckwheat, 
7@9.    Extracted,  dull.    Beeswax,  2.5@28. 

Batterson  &  Co., 

Feb.  18.  Bufifalo,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland.— /ionew.— Our  honey  market  is  mov- 
ing very  slowly  at  prices  about  the  same  as  in  our 
last  quotations.  No,  1  white  comb  honey,  in  1-lb, 
sections,  is  selling  at  14@15;  buckwheat,  comb,  in 
1-lb.  sections,  9c  Extracted,  white,  6;  light  amber, 
:)C.    Beeswax,  2.5@26.  Williams  Bros., 

Feb.  7.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 

New  York. -Hojiey. —Market  quiet.  White  comb 
honey  in  fair  demand  at  11@14;  very  little  demand 
for  buckwheat  comb  at  8@9.  Extracted  selling  fair- 
ly well,  especially  California,  at  .5'4(5>.')J4;  some  buck- 
wheat moving  at  4(a4'.:;  Southern,  .5(l@.'>.5c  per  gal- 
lon; white  clover  and  basswood  at  h^i(q)6.  Beeswax, 
:50@31.  Hildreth  Bros   &  Segelken. 

Feb,  24.  120  &  122  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  Sale  —700  lbs.  of  extracted  honey.    The  hon- 
ey is  of  the  finest  basswood,  and  equal  to  any  at  the 
World's  Fair.    Price,  16'2-gal.   can  in  a  bo.x,  $7.00. 
Guaranteed  as  represented,  or  money  refunded. 
G.  Routzahn,  Menallen,  Pa, 


For  Sale.  — Five  40-gallon  barrels  choice  extract- 
ed basswood  honey,  6'.:C  f.  o.  b.  here. 

< '.  H.  StokuoCK,  Durand,  111, 


ORIGINAL  BINGHAM  SMOKERS 


Wonderful  Record. 
Have  Lasted  17  Years. 
Best  on  Earth. 


;§       Always  give  perfect  satisfac- 
'I    tion.    My  cool  wire  handle  and 
bent    nose    were    patented  in 
1892;  a  original.     My  best  invention 

since  my  open  or  direct-draft  patent  in  1878. 
That  revolutionized  oee-smokers.  My  handle 
patent  bent  all  other  smoker-nozzles. 
None  but  Bingham  smokers  have  all 
the  best  improvements.  If  you  buy  a 
genuine  Bingham  Smoker  or  Honey- 
knife  you  will  never  regret  it. 

The  Doctor,  1^  inch  larger  than  any 
on  the  market,  3!'2-incli  stove,  per  mail, 
$1..50. 

Conqueror,  3-inch  stove,  by  mail,  $1.10. 
Large,  2'i;-inch  stove,  by  mail,  $1.00. 
Plain,  2-inch  stove,  by  mail,  70c. 
Llltle  Wonder,  2-in.  stove,  weighs  10  ounces, 

by  mail,  60c. 
Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey-knife,  80c. 

T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 


CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE 

DEALERS  & 

COMMISSION 

MESCHAKTS. 

Established 
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I  TWO  YEARS  I 

i 


FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE. 


si%^8m^s%sm^(i^ 


To  anyone  not  now  a  subscriber  to  the  Bee-keepers' 
Review,  who  sends  $1.00  for  it  for  1896,  and  says  that  he 
wants  them,  I  will  send  12  back  nuuibers.  free.  Tliis  is 
done  to  induce  th<ise  who  are  stranger.s  to  the  Review  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  merits.  To  hold  old  subscrib- 
ers is  not  difficult;  and,  to  get  the  Review  into  the  hands 
of  new  men,  that  they,  too,  may,  in  time,  become  old  sub- 
cribers,  is  worth  an  extra  effort,  hence  tliis  offer.  The 
back  numbers  of  the  Review,  most  of  tliem,  h:tve  a  value 
peculiarly  their  own;  they  are  "special  topic"  numbers, 
'i'hat  is,  each  number  is  really  a  little  book  in  which  may 
be  found  the  views  of  the  best  bee-keepers  iipon  some  im- 


portant apiarian  subject.  They  are  as  valuable  now  as 
_  _  when  published.  Of  some  of  these  issues  there  are  sever- 
al hundred,  of  others  not  moie  th;in  a  dozen,  and  in  flliing-  these  orders  1  must  be  allowed  to  make  the  se- 
lection, but  no  two  copies  will  I'C  alike.  For  2.5  cts.  extra  the  5t)-ct.  book.  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  will  be 
Included.    The  Review  for  1896,  12  back  numbers,  and  the  book,  all  for  only  $1.25. 

W.   Z.   HUTCHINSON,   Flint,  Mich. 


SEEDS 

FROM  GROWER 
TO  PLANTER-^^^i* 

New  and  Wonderful  Varieties  sold  at 
f  lowest  growing  prices.  I  give  you  mid- 
dleman's profit  and  Seeds  that  Crow. 
Novelty  Presents  free  with  orders.  My 
New  Seed  and  Plant  Book  FREE.  Write 
now  before  they  are  gone. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

Rockford  Seed  Farms, 
;  P.  O.  Box  614.  ROCKFORD,  ILLS. 


Roofs  Goods,  Cut  Prices. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  goods  on  the  way,  1  will 
sell  the  following  as  long  as  they  last: 

Hives  made  up.               Regular  My 

Price.  Price. 

25  No.  11  Chaff  hives $2  70'  $2  Oo' 

40 Simplicity  liives,  empty 75  55 

In  Flat,  price  quoted  in  lots  of  five. 

40  Ten-frame  Dovetailed,  No.  1 1  45  1  18 

50  No.  11,  Dovetailed  Chaff,  complete  1  80  1  40 

20  Two-story  Chaff,  empty 1  20  95 

50  Simplicity  hives,  2-story,  empty. .          45  35 

200  Chafi' Division-boards 09  07 

100  Dovi  tailed  Winter  cases 60  50 

Agent  for  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

W.  A.  SELSER, 

10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SECTVOUSv 


BEE-SUPPIIES. 

Largest  stock  and 
greatest  variety  in 
the  West.  Best 
goods  at  lowest 
prices.  Catalog  of 
75  pages  free. 

E.  Kretchivier,  Red  Oak,  la. 


S\\\PP\n^-O^S^S      AplaHan  Supplies, 


We  make  a  specialty  of  these  goods,  and 
defy  competition  in  quality,  workmanship, 
and  prices. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and 
price  list. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


For 


Berry  Baskets 


Address    H.    H.   AULTFATHER,   Minerva,  Ohio. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


Before  buying,  you  should  have  our  "96  catalog, 
and  get  an  estimate  on  what  you  need  We  keep  in 
stock  several  carloads  of  supplies,  and  are  always 
prepared  to  furnisli  a)iy  tJihuj  from  a  queen  to  a 
complete  apiary  on  short  notice.  Eggs  tor  hatching 
from  G.  L.  Wyahdotts. 

Apiary,  I.  J.  Stringham, 

Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  105  Park  PI.,  New  York  City. 
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I  Four  Months'  Trial  Trip- Jan'y-Feb'y-Marcli-April— Only  25c  | 


\A^ 


m^^fi 


It  is  better  than  ever  !  =: 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  has  a  = 
dept.,    "Questions  and  = 
Answers,"  for  begin'rs,   r: 
and  nearly  all  of  best  E 
bee-keepers  in  America  E 
*iSSj^  write  for  its  columns.  E 
Among  the  Bee-Papers  = 
is  a  dept.  wherein  will  E 
E  'le  found  all  that  is  really  new  and  valual)le  in  the  other  bee-papers    This  is  the  bee-paper.  = 
E         Address.      4,il!:0.  W.  VOKK  A:  CO.,  56  Fiftli  Ave.,  nil«:;A€iO,  Il.l..       = 

:;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiinniniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir^ 

*        In  responding  to  these  advertisements  mention  this  paper. 


=  If  you  have  never  seen 
=  >i  copy  of  the  "%veelily 

E  American  Bee  Journal 
=  send  your  address  for  a 

—  Free  Sample ;  or  better, 
E  for  25c.  a  ••good  taste," 
=   17  numbers,  4  months-    „,    ,,, 

—  will  be  sent  you.     Why  ^^^J"'  .c,-.': 

—  not  try  this  trial  trip  ? 


•  delvoteld' 
•To-BE.E.S 

•AND  Honey 

'AND  HOME. 

•INTE-PlESTi 


'uhhshedbyTHEAll^OO'f  Co, 

1°:!  PLRVtAR^'\@  Medina-  OHie-* 
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A  MUSEUM  of  articles  pertaining  to  bee-keep- 
ing has  been  founded  in  Danzig — the  first  of  the 
kind  in  Germany. 

M.  S.  Thibaut,  editor  Le  Progres  Apicole, 
says  honey  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
the  best  toilet  soaps. 

F.  Gkeiner  speaks  on  p.  143  as  though  an  egg 
in  a  cell  was  never  moved;  but  we  are  told 
that  its  position  is  changed  every  24  hours. 

I  NEVER  WAS  FED  by  the  ravens,  but  lately  I 
was  fed,  and  well  fed,  at  Ravenswood,  at  the 
domicil  of  the  genial  editor  of  American  Bee 
Journal. 

"Unless  AT  least  four  or  five  colonies  in 
the  apiary  have  foul  brood,  I  should  not  at- 
tempt to  cure  it  save  by  burning,"  says  Doo- 
little,  in  A.  B.  J. 

Carbonyle  is  spoken  of  very  highly  in  the 
French  journals  as  a  hive  paint,  although  bees 
can't  be  put  in  the  hive  for  a  long  time  after 
it's  painted.    Now,  what's  carbonyle? 

The  initials  "A.  B.  J."  don't  stand  for  All 
Bug  Juice,  nor  for  A  Boot  Jack,  Andy's  Big 
Jumble,  Adieu!  Bald  Jennie,  Any  Body's  Jaw, 
A  Bad  Job,  Active  Boy  Joe,  Aunt  Betsy's  Jig, 
nor  A  Beer  Jug,  but  just  plain  American  Bee 
Journal. 

I've  been  anxious  for  a  genuine  sample  of 
sweet-clover  honey.  I  got  some  from  Editor 
York  that's  reliable.  Smells  distinctly  like 
sweet-clover  seed.  I  didn't  like  it  much  at 
first,  but  it  grows  on  acquaintance.  I"d  like  a 
crop  of  it. 

Eleven- year-old  queen.  J.  G.  A.  Wal- 
lace reports,  in  A.  B.  J.,  that  he  put  into  winter 
quarters  a  queen  more  than  11  years  old;  kept 
always  in  the  same  hive— never  swarmed ;  right 
wing  clipped  angling,  so  he  thinks  there  can  be 
no  mistake. 

Normally,  no  bee  less  than  two  weeks  old 
works  in  the  field,  and  no  bee  more  than   three 


weeks  old  does  housework;  but  if  necessary  a 
bee  five  days  old  can  forage,  and  it  can  tend 
baby  and  build  comb  when  more  than  six 
months  old. 

W.  H.  Young  shipped  extracted  linden  honey 
to  a  Chicago  commission  house,  as  he  relates  in 
A.  B.J.;  and  the  returns,  after  deducting  for 
shipping-cans,  left  him  about  an  even  3>2  cents 
a  pound.  Better  peddle  around  home  at  5  cents. 
[Yes,  indeed.— Ed.] 

Lindens  from  cuttings!  Why  didn't  you  say 
so  before?  Of  course,  A.  I.  will  try  it.  [They 
can  be  produced  in  that  way;  but  it  is  cheaper 
to  grow  them  from  seed,  so  the  nurserymen  say; 
but  what  you  do  get  from  cuttings  are  better 
varieties.— A.  I.  R  ] 

When  talking  about  the  danger  of  missing 
queen-cells  in  cutting  them  out,  bear  in  mind 
that  it  makes  a  big  difference  whether  you  cut 
out  after  natural  swarming  or  after  removal  of 
queen  without  swarming.  In  the  latter  case 
the  cells  are  much  harder  to  find. 

The  best  surplus  arrangement  is  asked  for 
in  the  question-box  of  ^.  B.  J.  T  supers  have 
a  majority  of  votes,  and  wide  frames  come  in 
second.  Section-holders  have  one  vote.  [Now, 
doctor,  you  needn't  chuckle  over  me,  for  those 
sponsors  happen  to  be  nearly  all  T-super  men. 
Eh?— Ed.] 

Persistent  diarrhea.  Here's  a  cure  taken 
from  Le  Progres  Apicole:  Boil  bran  in  water 
20  minutes,  and  strain  through  a  fine  cloth. 
Sweeten  the  liquid  with  honey,  a  tablespoonful 
to  a  pint,  and  boil  ten  minutes.  Use  as  a  table 
drink.  [I  should  say  that  dose  would  be  the 
very  thing  that  would  make  it  worse. — Ed.] 

If  wax  affects  the  flavor  of  honey  in  a  few 
minutes  when  hot,  why  may  it  not  affect  it 
when  cold,  if  left  long  enough  in  comb  that's 
old  enough?  [But  it  doesn't;  at  least,  I  never 
heard  of  it.  Hot  wax,  we  know,  will  give  off 
its  flavor  just  as  the  hot  beans  give  off  that 
horrible  smell  while  cooking. — Ed.] 

Rundschau  is  the  title  of  a  new  department 
in  Bienen-Vater,  conducted  by  Alois  Alfonsus, 
who  will  fichau  rund  and  tell  what's  going  on 
in  ail  parts  of  the  world   of  bee-keeping.    He 
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says  the  latest  numbers  of  American  bee-jour- 
nals bring  little  of  interest.  [Perhaps  to  him; 
but  some  of  our  German  friends  do  not  agree.— 
Ed.] 

C.  Davenport  suggests  the  idea,  in  A.  B.  J., 
that,  while  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  apiary 
protected  from  the  winds,  too  much  protection 
by  high  hills  may  be  worse  than  none.  It's  so 
warm  in  the  immediate  vicinity  that  they  fly 
out,  but  get  chilled  when  they  get  out  into 
"  the  cold,  cold  world." 

Here  Lehzen,  editor  Centralblatt,  powdered 
the  outer  bees  of  a  cluster  that  hung  below  the 
combs  in  winter,  and  in  the  course  of  12  days  all 
the  powdered  bees  had  work<  d  their  way  into 
the  cluster;  so  he  concludes  bees  shift  their 
position,  even  in  severe  freezing  weather.  [A 
good  experiment,  and  it  helps  to  prove  what  we 
have  believed.— El).] 

Two  QUESTIONS.  1.  Of  what  value  is  sweet 
clover  as  a  forage-plant?  [Much  mon^  value 
than  the  average  farmer  is  aware  of.— Ed  ] 

2.  Of  what  value  is  alfalfa  as  a  honey-plant 
east  of  the  Mississippi?  [Not  nearly  so  much 
east  as  west  of  the  river.  On  this  side,  the 
climate  and  soil  are  generally  not  as  favorable. 
-Ed.] 

A.  I.  Root,  p.  1.50,  advises  tor  the  chickens  a 
ragout  of  cull  beans,  etc.  Nice  for  the  chick- 
ens, but  rough  on  the  people  in  the  house — 
smells  so.  I  know,  you  know.  [Yes,  and  the 
smell  comes  up  from  the  cook-room  in  the  base- 
ment clear  up  into  the  office  on  the  top  floor. 
Lately  they  have  been  cooked  outdoors,  a 
steam-pipe  connecting-  with  the  cooker.— Ed.] 

The  Ger.mans  know  a  lot  about  bees;  but 
they  talk  queerly.  The  queen  (der  Weisel)  is 
"  he,"  and  the  drone  (die  Drone)  is  "  she."  [An 
old  Gei  man  near  us,  in  praising  the  skill  of  his 
frau,  used  to  say,  "  Mine  vife,  he  makes  fine 
mola*se> — yes,  he  does."  Of  course,  we  bought 
the  molasses.  Yes,  the  grammatical  gender  in 
the  German  language  is  somewhat  mixed,  ac- 
cording to  our  ways  of  speaking.— Ed. J 

M.  Bertrand,  editor  of  Rcv^ie,  says:  "We 
have  the  conviction  that  the  population  of  our 
hives  often  reaches  the  number  of  70,000  or 
80,000,  and  sometimes  more.  [That  would  mean 
fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds  in  the  weight  of  the 
bees  alone.  The  largest  swarm  I  ever  weighed, 
and  it  was  a  whopper,  was  seven  pounds.  Al- 
lowing three  pounds  for  the  bees  left  at  home, 
this  would  make  the  colony  ten  pounds.  Say. 
friend  B.,  your  colonies  must  be  big  ones. — Ed.] 

Skylark,  p.  133,  objects  to  my  using  acid  to 
cleanse  cold  wax.  I  want  to  explain  here  why 
I  said  so.  Some  people  wouldn't  condescend  to 
explain.  They  would  treat  Skylark  with  silent 
contempt.  I'm  not  that  kind.  It's  better  to 
have  a  full  explanation.  Well,  the  reason  I 
spoke  of  using  acid  with  cold  wax  was  simply 


and  solely  because  I  didn't  know  any  better. 
[Would  there  were  more  doctors,  editors,  and 
laymen  who  would  thus  condescend  to  ex- 
plain!— Ed.] 

Emptying  honey  from  five-gallon  cans  into 
smaller  receptacles  is  thus  given  by  S.  E.  Miller 
in  Profjrcssive:  Set  can  on  table:  place  a 
smooth  piece  of  section  over  the  mouth  of  the 
can,  and  hold  it  tight  there;  lay  the  can  on  one 
side  so  it  will  projf'Ct  four  or  five  inchi'S  over 
edge  of  table;  slide  section  up  like  a  molasses- 
gate  while  an  assistant  holds  under  a  vessel  to 
1  r"  filled;  then  slide  back  to  stop  tho  flow. 

Thu  f  \paoity  of  a  hive  is  measured  how? 
by  the  niiuiijerof  cubic  inches  contained  inside 
the  hive-body,  or  inside  the  frames,  or  by  tfie 
square  inches  of  comb  surface?  [It  is  measur- 
ed all  three  ways;  but  the  last  mentioned  is 
evidently  the  best  for  actual  comparison.  For 
instance,  the  cubic  capacity  of  one  large  hive 
with  one  set  of  brood-frames  might  be  just  the 
same  as  one  having  three  sets  of  frames;  but, 
obviously,  there  would  be  more  comb  surface, 
i.  e.,  breeding-room,  in  the  hive  with  the  single 
set  of  frames. — Ei>.] 


price   of   CALIFORNIA    HONEY. 

The  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal r  .'es  us  this  informa- 
tior  by  W.  D.  French,  of 
Foster.  Ca  .: 

I  am  now  inforined  that  tlie 
price  of  lioneyin  San  Diogo 
ii;is  doclined.  nnd  tliey  ;ire 
payiiifi-  :i'o  cents  per  pound 
ill  tiii-i)()uiid  cans,  cased.  The 
reason  of  tlie  recent  decline, 
as  stated,  was  because  a  cer- 
trin  apiarist  had  started  for  town  witli  his  load. 

An  ever  watchful  eye 
Is  kept  by  tliose  who  buy; 
So  when  a  "  soup  "  is  sifrhted, 
They  all  are  much  deligrhted— 
Becau.se  they're  "  in  the  swim." 

Now,  I  question  this  statement — in  fact,  deny 
it  in  toto.  I  do  not  question  Mr.  French's 
veracity,  for  he  is  a  Southern  Californian;  but 
I  question  the  veracity  of  his  informant,  who 
may  be  a  Lower  California  greaser  for  all  I 
know.  I  also  question  the  good  sense  of  Mr. 
French  in  rushing  into  print  and  scattering 
such  rumors  broadcast  over  the  land.  Does  he 
not  know  that  he  is  depressing  the  price  of 
honey  by  his  insane  charges  against  the  deal- 
ers ?  Does  he  not  know  that,  as  soon  as  any 
dealer  on  this  coast  sees  this  statement,  he  will 
say,  "  Honey  is  only  23.3  cents  in  San  Diego — we 
can  give  no  more"?  When  such  an  article  ap- 
pears in  an  influential  journal,  and  is  read  in 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.   Louis,  New  York, 
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Boston,  Philadelphia,  will  it  not  havo  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  price  of  honey,  especially 
as  San  Diego  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  great 
bases  of  supply  ? 

Now,  Bro.  French.  I  know  you  and  all  bee- 
keepers on  this  coast  are  suffering  from  the  low 
price  of  honey  and  the  hard  times.  We  are  all 
in  the  same  boat,  and  will  sink  or  swim  to- 
gether. But  there  are  harder  trials  than  all 
these  to  bear.  Take  my  own  case,  for  example. 
I  am  a  bee-keeper.  I  am  suffering  from  all  the 
"stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  forlune"that 
have  penetrated  your  inner  man.  But  besides 
all  these.  I  have  other  ills  to  bear.  I  have  a 
certain  lady's  bees  to  keep  on  shares.  .She  gets 
all  the  honey  and  swarms,  and  I  get  all  the 
work.  This  division  of  the  profits  was  made 
because  this  lady  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  contracts  But  I 
also  "  bee-keep  "  her  big  dog  to  watch  me  and 
see  that  I  carry  out  the  contract  to  the  letter. 
I  don't  growl  at  this,  either.  But  here  is 
the  outrage— for  his  board,  clothes,  washing, 
and  ironing,  I  get  only  5  per  cent  of  his  bark  I 
That  is  what  1  kick  about.  Don't  you  think. 
Bro.  French,  I  should  have  50  per  cent  of  the 
bark,  or  do  like  some  of  the  commission  men— 
keep  the  whole  dog  ? 

PERCOLATEn  VS.  BO.  LED  SYRI7P  FOR  FEEDING  BEES. 

Quet-y  2 — Of  late  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
feeding  bees  sugar  and  water,  equal  quantities  (for 
winter  stores  or  to  keep  them  from  starving),  by 
means  of  the  orock-and-plate  method  or  some  kind 
of  percolating-feeder.  Do  you  tliink  this  is  better 
or  worse  than  the  plan  of  boiling  syrup  to  feed  ?— 
Minn. 

P.  H.  Elwood. — Worse,  much  wor-se. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.— Ever  so  much  better. 

I  cut  these  questions  and  answers  from  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  answer  of  Dr.  Miller  flatly  contradicts  that 
of  P.  H.  Elwood.  Now,  why  is  this?  Here  are 
two  eminent  apiarists — so  high  up  the  ladder  of 
apiculture  that  they  can  almost  reach  me  with 
their  hands,  who  are  just  as  far  divided — just 
as  directly  oppo.sed  to  each  other  as  yes  and  no. 
If  you  ask  a  dozen  teamsters  how  to  feed  a 
horse,  there  will  be  but  a  slight  difference,  if 
any  at  all,  among  them.  The  dairymen  will 
differ  no  more  about  feeding  cows.  The  pro- 
fessional poultry-breeders  are  likewise  unani- 
mous as  to  the  best  manner  of  feeding  domestic 
fowls.  In  these  pursuits  it  is  all  plain  sailing, 
because  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  feeding  the 
stock,  nor  of  conducting  the  business  connected 
therewith  to  a  complete  success.  But  when  we 
get  among  the  bees  we  get  into  the  fog  and 
grope  about  like  blind  men.  One  cries  out,  "  I 
have  found  the  path;  follow  me:"  another, 
"  No,  it  is  not  that  way  at  all;  I  have  found  the 
big  road;  come  on,  boys,  this  way"  By  the  time 
they  nearly  all  turn  to  follow  him,  his  "big 
road  "  gives  out — gets  lost  in  the  fog— and  they 


get  scattered  out  again.  Anon  there  is  another 
cry  in  a  different  diiection.  and  the  flood  tide 
rolls  backwaril  until  ii  wa-tes  its  eiiergiesin  the 
wide  ocean,  ur  breaks  upon  >om('  r>ick bound 
shore. 

Now,  why  should  there  be  such  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  feeding  of  bees?  Well,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  will  just  tell  you  the  truth — though  I 
am  not  used  to  it.  We  know  nothing  about 
bees.  Samson,  when  he  took  the  black-sage 
honey  out  of  the  carcass  of  the  lion,  knew  just 
as  much  about  bees  as  was  known  up  to  fifty 
years  ago.  It  is  not  fifty  years  since  the  "king- 
bee  "died.  In  fact,  he  is  not  all  dead  yet,  but 
is  alive  and  kicking  in  many  lands  and  in  many 
parts  of  our  own  land. 

THE    WILD  BUCKWHEAT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  article  of  Mr. 
A.  Norton,  on  '"wild  buckwheat;"  also  the 
accounts  of  Rambler  and  others  of  the  large 
yields  in  the  middle  and  northern  counties  of 
Southern  California.  In  this  southern  end  of 
the  State  it  yields  nothing  but  pollen,  and  the 
bees  do  not  visit  it  often,  even  for  that — prefer- 
ring other  flowers.  But  I  have  had  many  let- 
ters from  the  middle  of  the  State,  from  friends 
who  have  had  large  yields  from  "■  wild  buck- 
wheat." But  I  could  never  understand  why 
our  buckwheat  did  not  yield  any  honey.  It 
may  have  come  up  out  of  the  ground  like  the 
young  lady's  beans — wrong  end  up.  and  we  fail- 
ed to  reverse  it.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  friend 
Norton  the  genus,  species,  and  family  of  our 
buckwheat.  He  may  find  that  out  if  he  can.  I 
don't  believe,  anyhow,  in  parading  family  mat- 
ters before  the  public. 

THE   WORLD   OF    BEEDOM    IN   COMMOTION. 

Controversy,  contradiction,  and  direct  oppo- 
sition are  rampant  in  the  apicultural  universe. 
We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  crisis — of  actual 
war.  It  is  not  only  one  great  question  that  di- 
vides u<,  but  many.  The  most  dangerous  to 
our  peace  are  "  large  vs.  small  hives;"  '"  three 
vs.  five  banders;"  "breeding  out  the  swarming 
habit;"  "  breeding  out  the  stinging  habit."  and 
a  hundred  others  of  minor  importance.  On  all 
these  questions  bee-keepers  are  divided.  War — 
open  war — is  inevitable  unless  there  is  a  court 
of  final  resort  created  whose  decision  no  one 
will  dare  to  dispute  or  disobey.  This  court  will 
consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associates, 
and  will  hold  a  term  of  court  every  three 
months  or  oftener,  if  business  requires  it.  Now, 
this  is  the  way  that  court  would  riddle  out 
those  knotty  questions. 

"The  Supreme  Court  in  Bee-keeping  handed 
down  the  following  opinion  to  day.  It  was 
read  in  a  clear,  sonorous,  ringing  voice  by  Chief 
Justice  Skylark: 

"The  plaintiff  in  this  case  is  right  in  demand- 
ing a  larger  hive,  because  a  small  one  won't 
hold  half  his  bees  and  honey.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  defendant  is  also  right  in  claiming  a 
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small  hive,  because  there  is  not,  enough  honey 
in  his  couutry  Lo  grease  a  buckwheat  cake. 
Both  prisoners  are  therffore  sentenced  to  keep 
their  bees  in  the  hive  they  prefer,  and  each  of 
them  to  pay  the  full  expenses  of  the  court. 
This  court  doesn't  propose  to  sit  here  for  noth- 
ing. 

"  By  the  courts. 

"  Skylark,  C.  J." 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  is  short,  sweet,  and  de- 
cisive, and  would  settle  all  controversies  with- 
out appealing  to  arms. 

HOUNTIFUL   RAINS   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  had  bountiful  rains;  and  the  pros- 
pects for  a  honey  crop,  which  before  were  dark 
and  gloomy,  are  now  as  bright  as  they  could  be 
at  this  time  of  year.  But  we  are  not  yet  out  of 
the  woods.  It  is  the  tafe  rains,  in  March  and 
April — good  soaking  rains— that  give  us  the 
honey.  We  have  now  a  good  foundation  for  a 
honey  crop,  and  if  we  get  the  late  rains  we 
shall  make  you  fellows  in  the  East  howl  with 
envy.     You  can't  help  it! 


Echoes  this  time  will  treat  mostly  of  the 
California  Bee  keepers'  Exchange.  We  wish 
to  echo  it  around  the  world  that  the  Exchange 
is  fully  organized  for  business. 

It  has  taken  considerable  committee  work, 
various  meetings  and  conferences,  and  there  is 
a  world  of  work  to  do  in  the  future.  But  the 
Exchange  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  whose 
motto  is,  "We  propose  to  tight  it  out  on  this  line 
if  it  takes  all  summer  and  the  next  summer." 

The  Exchange  is  organized  under  the  co-op- 
erative State  law  of  1895.  It  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  joint-stock  company  wherein  a  few 
can  buy  up  shares  and  run  the  organization  for 
their  own  benefit,  but  every  member  who  signs 
the  by-laws  and  contract,  and  pays  $1.00,  and 
for  the  first  year  an  assessment  of  35  cts.  per 
month,  becomes  entitled  to  all  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, every  member  having  an  equal  voice  in 
the  management. 

Persons  seeking  membership  must  be  honey- 
producers,  and  must  agree  to  market  their 
honey  through  the  Exchange;  but  there  is  a 
provision  for  the  sale  of  honey  in  the  home 
market. 

In  addition  to  the  Central  Exchange,  located 
in  Los  Angeles,  couniy  exchanges  will  be  or- 
ganized; and  where  the  counties  are  large,  and 
the  bee-keepers  scattered,  district  exchanges 
will  be  organized.  The  district  or  township  ex- 
changes report  to  the  county  exchange,  and 
the  county  to  the  Central.    The  aim  is  to  have 


the  hoe-keepers  in  touch  with  each  other 
through  the  various  organizations.  This  is  vir- 
tually the  plftn  adopted,  and  working  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  fruit  exchanges. 

THE  BENEFITS  TO  BE  DERIVED. 

The  output  of  the  honey  crop  will  be  known 
step  by  step  as  the  season  advances. 

Supplies  can  be  purchased  in  car  lots,  and  at 
wholesale  rates. 

T^njiist  tare  on  honey  packages  can  be  reg- 
ulated. 

Uniform  freight  rates  can  be  secured. 

The  seal  of  the  Exchange  will  give  the  pur- 
chaser confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  honey. 

Honey-can  be  sold  as  per  demand,  in  either 
large  or  small  packages. 

Honey  can  be  put  upon  the  market  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner,  not  overstocking  one  market 
and  leaving  another  bare. 

A  more  healthful  tone  in  the  price  is  sure  to 
result. 

Adulterators  will  flee  with  an  army  of  1000 
united  California  bee-keepers  after  them. 

There  are  several  other  benefits,  but  the  above 
is  enough  for  this  time. 

DIRECTORS. 

W.  T.  Richardson,       -  -         -         President. 

Geo.  W.  Brodbeck,  .  .  -  Vice-pres. 
R.  B.  Herron,     Director  for  San  Bernardino  Co. 

G.  S.  Stubblefield,    "  '•    San  Diego             " 

R.  Touchton,            "  "    Ventura                " 

C.  H.  Clayton,          "  "    Los  Angeles         " 

E.  A.  Honey,            "  "    Orange                  " 
J.  La  Rue,                "  "    Riverside, 

J.  C.  McCubbin,       "        "    Central  Cal. 

F.  S.  Pond,  Director  at  large. 
J.  H.  Martin,     "        "      " 

Treasurer,  Los  Angeles  National  Bank. 

Secretary  and  General  Manager,  H.  H. 
Youngken. 

The  directors,  with  unanimous  consent,  wise- 
ly selected  a  manager  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
fraternity.  Mr.  Youngken  is  a  thorough  busi- 
ness man,  a  skillful  book  keeper,  banker,  and 
manager  of  a  building  and  loan  association, 
and  comes  with  the  best  of  recommendations. 

At  the  age  of  three  days  the  Exchange  num- 
bered about  70  members. 

At  this  writing,  county  and  district  organiza- 
tions are  being  formed. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Hambaugh,  late  of  Illinois,  now  a 
resident  of  Escondido,  Cal.,  presided  at  one  of 
our  sessions. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Pres.  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion, was  unable  to  be  pi-esent.  He  was  quar- 
antined as  nurse  to  his  son  Bert,  who  suffered 
from  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

We  had  one  attorney  beekeeper  to  perform 
the  kicking.  We  all  thanked  Heaven  there 
was  only  one. 

Three  days  were  consumed  in  organizing. 
The  bee-men  were  bound  to  stay  with  it,  even 
if  it  took  a  month. 
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The  second  evening  the  boys  became  tired, 
and  Messrs.  Herron,  Wilder,  Kubias  (McCnb- 
bin),  and  Squires  went  to  the  theater.  The 
Rambler  went  along  to  keep  the  boys  quiet. 
When  we  returned  they  had  the  effrontery  to 
report  that  they  just  followed  the  Rambler  to 
take  care  of  him. 

Please  note  that  the  Rambler  (J.  H.  M.)  is 
put  down  as  director  at  large.  That  means  that 
he  can  spread  himself  over  the  whole  State. 

Note  again  that  we  have  Mr.  Honey  as  di- 
rector— nothing  like  having  a  sweet  and  appro- 
priate name  in  an  organization. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Naftzger,  President  of  the  South- 
ern California  Fruit  Exchanges  and  the  Over- 
land Fruit  Dispatch,  gave  the  convention  a 
short  address  upon  methods  of  organization, 
etc. 

Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Chamulin,  organizer,  and  termed 
the  "  Father  of  the  Fruit  Exchanges,"  attended 
all  of  the  sessions,  and  gave  valuable  advice 
upon  lines  of  organization. 


SLOVENLINESS  IN  PUTTING  UP  COMB  HONEY. 


A    DESERVED   SCORING   FOR   SLIPSHOD   PRO- 
DUCERS. 


By  Geo.  F.  Robhins. 


For  two  years  honey  has  been  a  blank  failure 
with  me.  To  get  some  for  myself  and  a  few  of 
my  customers  I  have  this  winter  been  buying 
honey  that  was  produced  in  northern  Illinois 
and  Minnesota.  But  I  must  say,  if  all  my  pur- 
chases of  honey  must  be  as  unsatisfactory  as 
they  have  been  so  far  I  shall  not  buy  very 
much.  Why  will  bee- keepers  be  so  slipshod  in 
their  methods  of  producing  honey,  and  caring 
for  the  same?  Or  if  some  such  must  be  ob- 
tained, why  will  they  mix  it  up  and  send  it  off 
with  first  class  honey?  I  will  tell  you  what 
kind  of  stuff' I  mean.  In  the  two  lots  of  comb 
honey  I  have  bought  this  winter  I  found  speci- 
mens of  the  following: 

1.  Sections  in  which  moth  worms  had  hatch- 
ed and  begun  to  work.  I  wonder  how  many 
other  buyers  found  the  same  thing.  I  had  to 
cut  some  of  the  honey  out  of  the  sections,  trim 
it  up,  and  sell  it  in  bulk. 

2.  Some  which  showed  plainly  that  a  queen 
had  been  up  in  the  super.  I  wonder  if  the  pro- 
ducer did  not  know  that.  Any  bee-keeper  of 
experience  ought  to  know  what  that  means. 
Brood  had  hatched,  leaving  their  cocoons  to 
blacken  and  toughen  the  comb,  while  a  section 
on  one  side,  it  may  be  both,  contained  a  mass  of 
dry  pollen. 

3.  Old  partly  filled  sections  of  comb  had  been 
used.    Apparently  they  had  been  left  on  the 


hive  the  season  before  until  fall,  been  daubed 
up  with  propolis,  and  the  comb  blackened  by 
water  settling  upon  it  and  by  travel-stain. 

4.  Some  of  the  honey  had  granulated  in  the 
combs.  The  producer  may  not  have  been  aware 
of  that,  nor  have  had  any  thought  that  such  a 
thing  would  occur. 

5.  A  few  sections  were  hardly  more  than  half 
filled,  and  some  of  them  but  little  more  than 
half  sealed. 

This  is  a  pretty  formidable  list  of  faults.  Is 
it  possible  that  any  one  can  send  such  honey  to 
market  without  knowing  it?  If  that  one  does 
know  it,  I  wonder  if  he  imagines  himself  in  the 
place  of  the  consumer.  Who  wants  to  order 
home  a  box  of  honey  to  find  it  wormy,  webby, 
and  the  surface  chewed  up?  Yet  that  is  no 
worse  than  to  cut  into  the  honey  to  find  the 
comb  dark  and  dirty  looking,  with  an  especial- 
ly ugly  streak  from  top  to  bottom  where  the 
edges  of  the  cells  had  been  daubed  with  propo- 
lis, or  masses  of  dry  bee-bread,  or  to  find  the 
comb  tough  and  strong. 

Such  honey,  if  sent  to  market  at  all,  should 
be  graded  at  least  third  class.  To  sell  it  as  a 
first-class  article  is  not  honorable,  sensible,  nor 
business-like.  I  am  not  really  harsh  or  censo- 
rious because  I  speak  thus.  I  simply  alSrm  it 
as  a  truth  that  ought  to  be  taken  note  of,  and 
that  can  not  be  stated  in  milder  terms.  That 
to  knowingly  sell  an  inferior  article  as  any 
thing  but  an  inferior  one  is  dishonorable,  all  will 
agree.  It  is  not  sensible;  for  the  customer  who 
gets  such  stuff  will  be  pretty  sure  to  spot  the 
man  from  whom  it  came,  if  he  can,  and  buy  no 
more  of  him.  The  consumer  may  not  suffer  — 
she  is  pretty  apt  to  send  it  back;  but  in  that 
case  the  dealer  does.  At  any  rate,  the  producer 
will  be  followed  up  if  he  can  be  traced,  and  suf- 
fer the  consequences.  And  it  is  certainly  very 
unbusiness-like  to  saw  oneself  off  in  that  way. 
Honesty  (and  quality)  are  policy  in  business. 

This  matter  would  not  be  so  bad  if  the  party 
at  fault  were  the  only  oae  to  suffer.  But  too 
often  he  can  not  be  traced,  and  neither  the 
consumer  nor  dealer  may  know  the  origin  of  a 
lot  of  honey;  hence,  not  being  able  to  recognize 
a  faulty  article,  as  a  connoisseur  might  be, 
even  when  such  can  be  recognized  by  appear- 
ances, and,  thinking  themselves  liable  to  get 
hold  of  some  of  it,  they  will  be  chary  of  buying 
at  all  ? 

Do  you  think  I  give  this  matter  too  serious  a 
coloring?  No,  I  do  not.  I  know  how  you  and 
I  are  about  such  things.  I  admit  we  would  no 
doubt  purchase  less  of  many  things  than  we  do 
if  we  were  to  be  deterred  by  the  chance  of  get- 
ting a  poor  article.  But  r  am  equally  certain 
that,  many  times,  we  do  not  buy,  because  of  the 
risk  of  getting  some  poor  stuff  that  we  do  not 
want,  or  that  is  not  worth  the  money.  This  is 
especially  so  whenever  any  thing  of  the  nature 
of  a  luxury  is  concerned.     Luxuries  are  always 
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high-priced,  and  are  expected  to  be  correspond- 
ingly high  in  quality.  When  they  are  not  they 
cease  to  be  luxuries,  and  we  will  not  pay  the 
class  price  for  them.  Now,  nice  comb  honey  is 
a  luxury.  Whatever  it  may  become  in  the  fu- 
ture, at  present  prices  it  is  a  luxury,  and  the 
fancy  quality  of  no  other  edible  is  more  easily 
impaired. 

WIDE  FRAMES  NEXT  TO  BKOOD  FRAMES. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  profitable  to  have 
much  such  honey  to  sell.  It  takes  work  and 
trouble,  sometimes  money,  no  doubt,  to  secure 
the  best;  but  it  pays  to  make  the  investment. 
Superlative  pains  and  care  are  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing any  kind  of  high-class  article  that  will 
take  desirable  rank  in  its  class.  Comb  honey  is 
eminently  a  high-class  commodity,  and  none 
but  a  superior  article  is  worth  raising.  The 
little  of  inferior  stuff  we  must  have  only  adds, 
in  fact,  to  the  cost  of  the  other,  for  it  does  not— 
or  ought  not — pay  expenses.  Hence  the  less  w« 
have  of  it  the  better. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  experience,  that  it  pays 
me  to  take  the  extra  pains.  I  used  to  try  a 
wide  fra  me  of  sections  at  the  side  of  the  brood- 
nest,  and  also  section-frames  and  brood-frames 
side  by  side  in  the  upper  story.  But  the  bees 
would  work  the  old  cappings  and  bits  of  comb 
into  the  new  comb,  and  especially  into  the  cap- 
pings. They  wouJd  do  the  same  thing  to  a 
great  extent  when  I  used  to  set  the  super  next 
to  the  brood -frames.  Bees  are  especially  prone 
to  do  this  when  the  flow  of  nectar  is  on  the  de- 
cline, or  when  a  few  wet  days  interfere  with 
honey-gathering.  In  consequence  I  decided, 
several  years  ago,  to  have  all  my  comb  honey 
built  in  single-tier  cases  with  a  honey  board 
between  the  super  and  the  brood-nest.  I  have 
used  zinc  and  wooden  honey-boards,  with  bee- 
space  above;  but  better  than  either  is  the  slat- 
ted wood-zinc  board.  By  its  aid  I  get  clear 
white  comb,  untarnished  cappings,  with  no 
brood,  and  seldom  a  ceil  of  pollen  in  my  sec- 
tion honey.  I  think  bees  do  not  go  to  work  so 
readily  in  supers  thus  fixed.  It  is  now  that  it 
pays  to  have  one  or  two  sections  filled  with 
comb  to  use  as  bait  in  the  first  case  put  on. 
They  offset  the  hindrance  of  a  honey-board.  Of 
course,  I  am  careful  to  mark  such  sections  and 
sell  them,  usually  near  home,  as  "  off  "  honey. 

I  seldom  allow  honey  to  leave  my  honey- 
house  if  it  has  not  been  fumigated  with  brim- 
stone at  least  twice,  except  in  case  of  fall  honey 
taken  off  late  in  September.  I  have  never 
known  moth-worms  to  hatch  in  ray  honey  after 
that  time,  although  I  suspect  they  did  in  some 
of  that  1  bought.  I  fumigated  once,  one  to  two 
weeks  after  taking  off,  and  again  about  two 
weeks  after.  This  is  not  a  hard  thing  to  do.  I 
sometimes  burn  the  sulphur  under  a  stack  of 
supers  as  they  were  taken  from  the  hive.  But 
it  does  just  as  well  when  the  honey  is  packed  in 
a  box,  to  burn  it  in  a  pan  or  similar  vessef  on 


top  of  the  honey  with  the  lid  down,  provided 
there  is  space  enough  for  the  slight  flame  it 
makes.  A  lump  the  size  of  a  walnut  is  enough 
for  l.'jO  to  200  lbs. 

It  may  be  that  the  honey  I  found  granulating 
in  the  combs  was  some  that  had  been  fed  back 
to  complete  unfinished  sections.  It  seems  that 
such  is  inclined  to  candy.  Mr.  Boardman  says, 
in  the  December  Review,  that  it  is  much  less 
liable  to  do  so  if  it  is  fed  pretty  soon  after  it  has 
been  gathered,  while  it  is  yet  new.  I  should 
say  it  would  also  help  if  it  is  pretty  well  dilut- 
ed. I  have  fed  back  honey  a  few  times,  and  I 
have  never  known  any  of  it  to  granulate  except 
some  that  I  fed  undiluted  in  September. 

Mechanicsburg,  III. 

[See  editorial  comment  elsewhere.— Ed.] 


THAT  GOVERNMENT  BULLETIN  ON  BEES. 


A   FEW   EXTRACTS  FROM   THE   WORK. 


[I  have  twice  before  referred  to  that  magnifi- 
cent little  manual  of  130  pages,  on  bees,  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  One  of  its  striking  features  are  the  beau- 
tiful engravings,  most  of  them  original,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  through  the  work.  I 
wrote  to  the  author,  Mr.  Benton,  asking  if  it 
would  be  possible  for  us  to  secure  electrotypes 
of  some  of  these  engravings.  Receiving  a  fa- 
vorable response  I  applied  to  the  Department, 
and  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  you  .some 
of  them. 

The  first  two  or  three  that  I  shall  show  you 
are  not  striking  because  of  any  artistic  effect, 
but  because  of  what  they  represent.  Few  of 
us  have  had  any  accurate  conception  of  the 
relative  size  of  the  different  varieties  of  honey- 
bees. Mr.  Benton,  I  think,  may  be  safely 
counted  as  our  best  authority  on  Eastern  races, 
and  what  he  has  to  say  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest. On  page  13  we  find  this  relating  to  the 
East  Indian  honey- bee.  the  matter  concerning 
which  I  copy  entire: — Ed.J 

THE  COMMON  EAST  INDIAN   HONEY-BEE. 

{Apii<  indica.  Fab.) 
The  common  bee  of  southern  Asia  is  kept  in 
very  limited  numbers  and  with  a  small  degree  of 
profit  in  earthen  jars  and  sections  of  hollow  trees 
in  portions  of  the  British  and 
Dutch  East  Indies.  They  are 
also  found  wild,  and  build  when 
in  this  state  in  hollow  trees  and 
in  rock-rlefts.  Their  combs, 
composed  of  hexag-onal  wax 
cells,  are  ranged  parallel  to 
each  other  like  those  of  A. 
melliflca.  but  the  worker  brood- 
cells  are  smaller  than  those  of 
our  ordinary  bees,  showing-  36 
to  the  .square  inch  of  surface 
instead  of  39,  while  the  comb 
where  worker  brood  is  reared, 
insteiid  of  having-,  like  that  of 
A.  mclli:tica,  a  thickness  of  sev- 
en-eightlis  inch,  is  but  flve- 
eighthslnch  thick.  (Fig.  1.) 

The  ivorkers.  —  Tbe  bodies  of 
these,  three-eighths  inch  long 
when  empty,  measure  about 
one-half  inch  when  dilated 
Fig.  1.  —  Worker-cells  with  honey.  The  thorax  is  cov- 
(if  coramon  East  Indian  ered  with  brownish  hair,  and 
nalu'i^ntze^'^OHglS  the  shield  9r  Crescent  between 
the  wings  is  large  and  yellow. 
The  abdomen  is  yellow  underneath.  Above  it  pre- 
sents a  ringed  "appearance,  the  anterior  part  of 
each  segment  being  orange  yellow,  while  the  poste- 
rior part  shows  bands  of  brown  of  greater  or  less 
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width,  and  covei'ed  with  whitish  -  brown  hairs;  tip 
black.  They  are  nimble  on  foot  and  on  the  wing, 
and  active  gatherers. 

The  queens.  —The  queens  are  large  in  proportion 
to  their  workers,  and  are  quite  prolific;  color,  leath- 
er or  dark  coppery.  The  drones.— These  are  only 
slightly  larger  than  the  workers;  color,  jet-like 
blue-black,  with  no  yellow,  their  strong  wings  show- 
ing changing  hues  like  those  of  wasps. 

Manipulations  witii  colonies  of  these  bees  are  easy 
to  perform  if  smoke  be  used;  and,  though  they  are 
more  excitable  than  our  common  hive  bees,  this  pe- 
culiarity does  not  lead  them  to  sting  moie,  but 
seems  rather  to  proceed  from  fear.  The  sting  is  also 
less  severe. 

Under  the  rude  methods  thus  far  employed  in  the 
management  of  this  bee  no  great  yields  of  honey 
are  obtained,  some  10  or  12  pounds  having  been  the 
most  reported  from  a  single  hive.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able tliat,  if  imported  into  this  country,  it  would  do 
more.  These  bees  would  no  doubt  visit  many  small 
flowers  not  frequented  by  the  hive  bees  we  now 
have,  and  whose  nectar  is  therefore  wasted;  but 
very  likely  they  might  not  withstand  the  severe 
winters  of  the  North  unless  furnished  with  such  ex- 
tra protection  as  would  be  atforded  by  quite  warm 
cellars  or  special  repositories. 

[On  thft  next  page  is  something  exceedingly 
interesting  regarding  the  smallest  honey-bees 
in  the  world.  Just  take  a  look  at  the  size  of 
the  cells  as  shown  in  the  figure,  natural  size, 
and  then  compare  them  In  your  mind's  eye 
with  comb  in  your  own  apiary.  Well,  here  is 
what  he  has  to  say:— Ed.] 

THE  TINY  EAST  INDIAN  HONEY-BEE. 

(Apis  florea.  Fab.) 
This  bee,  also  a  native  of  East  India,  is  the  smallest 
known  species  of  the  genus.  It  builds  in  the  open 
air,  attacliing  a  single  comb  to  a  twig  of  a  shrub  or 
small  tree  This  comb  is  only  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  hand,  and  is  exceedingly  delicate,  there  being 
on  each  side  100  worker-cells 
to  the  square  inch  of  surface 
(Figs.  3  and  3).  The  workers, 
more  slender  than  house- 
flies,  though  longer  bodied, 
are  blue-black  in  color,  with 
the  anterior  third  of  the  ab- 
domen bright  orange.  Col- 
onies of  these  bees  accumu- 
late so  little  surplus  honey 
as  to  give  no  hope  that  their 
cultivation  would  be  profit- 
able. 


[A  few  years  ago  a  great 
deal  u;>ed  to  be  said  regard- 
ing the  "giant,"   or  East 
Indian,     honey  -  bees,    or 
Apis  dorsnta,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities  of  having   them 
imported  and  domes-ticat- 
ed  in  this  country.     Much 
Fig.  2. -Worker  cells  of  of  .tfulh  and  nonsense  has 
tinj'Eastindianhonev-bee  evidently  been  circulated 
l.^Pi?A°'''"'^'' "^'"■•'i'*'*^*^  in    regard    to    them.     Mr. 


Original. 


to  the  other  species  of  Apis  mentioned  here,  does 
not  construct  larger  cells  in  which  to  rear  drones, 
these  and  the  workers  being  produced  in  cells  of  the 
same  size.  Of  these  bees— long  a  sort  of  myth  to 
the  bee-keepers  of  America  and  Europe— strange 
stories  have  been  told.  It  has  been  stated  that  they 
build  their  combs  horizontally,  after  the  manner  of 
paper-making  wasps;  that  they  are  so  given  to  wan- 
dering as  to  make  it  impossible  to  keep  them  in 
hives,  and  that  their  ferocity  renders  them  ob- 
jects greatly  to  be  dreaded.  The  first  real  informa- 
tion regarding  these  points  was  given  by  the 
author.  He  visited  India  in  1880-81  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  colonies  of  Apis  dorsata.  These  were 
procured  In  the  jungles,  cutting  the  combs  from 
their  original  attachments,  and  it  was  thus  ascer- 
tained that  (as  might  have  been  expected  in  the 
case  of  any  species  of  Apis),  their  combs  are  always- 
built  perpendicularly;  also  that  the  colonies  placed 
in  frame  hives  and  permitted  to  fly  freely  did  not  de- 
sert these  habitations,  and  that,  far  from  being 
ferocious,  these  colonies  were  easily  handled  by 
proper  precautions,  without  even  the  use  of  smoke. 
It  was  also  proved  by  the  quantity  of  honey  and 
wax  present  that  they  are  good  gatherers.  The 
execution  at  that  time  of  the  plan  of  bringing  these 
bees  to  the  United  States  was  prevented  only  by 
severe  illness  contracted  in  India. 

These  large  bees  would  doubtless  be  able  to  get 
honey  from  flowers  whose  nectaries  are  located  out 
of  reach  of  ordinary  bees,  notably  those  of  the  red 
clover,  now  visited  chiefly  bv  bumble-bees,  and  which 


regard  to 
Benton,  having  been  right 
In  their  native  land,  gives  us  something  liere 
that  can  be  relied  on.— Ed. J 

THE  GIANT   EAST  INDIAN  HONEY-BEE. 

(Apis  dorsata.  Fab.  i 
This  large  bee,  which  might  not  be  inappropriately 
styled  the  Giant  East  Indian  bee.  has  its  home  also 
in  the  far  East— both  on  the  continent  of  Asia  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  There  are  probably  several 
varieties,  more  or  less  marked,  of  this  species,  and 
very  likely  Apis  zonata,  Guer.,  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  reported  to  be  even  larger  than  Apis 
dorsata,  will  prove  on  further  investigation  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  the  latter.  All  the  varieties 
of  these  bees  build  huge  combs  of  %'ery  pure 
wax— often  5  to  6  feet  in  length  and  3  to  4  feet  in 
width,  which  they  attach  to  overhanging  ledges  of 
rocks  or  to  large  limbs  of  lofty  trees  In  the  prim- 
itive forests  or  jungles.  When  attached  to  limbs  of 
trees  they  are  built  singly,  and  present  much  the  i 


Fig.  3.— Comb   of  tiny  £ast  Indi.an   honey-bee   i  Apis  tlorea) ; 
one-third  natural  size.    (Original). 

it  is  thought  the  East  Indian  bees  might  pollinate 
and  cause  to  produce  seed  more  abundantly.  Even 
if  no  further  utilizable,  they  might  prove  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  production  in  the  Southern 
States  of  large  quantities  of  excellent  beeswax,  now 
such  an  expensive  article. 

[There  are  many  other  things  regarding  the 
different  races  of  bees  that  are  instructive,  but 
we  pass  them  by  and  turn  to  some  of  those  en- 
gravings that  are  both  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive. The  first  one  of  this  series  is  Fig.  62  in  the 
book.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  illustration  of  a 
comb  of  sealed  and  unsealed  brood  that  has 
ever  appeared.  The  experienced  bee-keeper 
will  notice  the  large  number  of  queen-cells 
built  here  and  there,  especially  along  the  bot- 
tom edge.  The  authorwrites regarding  it:— Ed.] 


REARING   AND   INTRODUCING   QUEENS. 

„„^„  „  ,, «     ,  -  „  -  -■     When  bees  .swarm  they  generally  leave  a  number 

same  appearance  as  those  of  the  tiny  East  Indian* of  sealed  queen-cells  in  the  parent  colony.  With 
nee,  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  :j).*  blacks  and  Italians  there  are  usually  6  to  10;  rarely 
-ine  Uiant  bee,  however,  quite  in  contradistinction Rmore  than  a  dozen     Carniolans  generally  construct 
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about  two  dozen,  but  under  favorable  conditions 
can  be  induced  to  build  75  to  IdO  good  cells  at  a  time. 
Fig-.  63  represents  a  comb  from  a  Live  of  Carniolans 
which  had  built  at  onetime  70  queen-cells.  Cyprians 
usually  make  30  or  40  queen-cells,  but  may  greatly 
exceed    this   number   under   the  best   conditions, 


while  Syrians  nearly  always  exceed  it,  sometimes 
even  building'  as  many  as  200;  and  the  writer  has 
seen  350  cells  constructed  at  one  time  by  a  single 
colony  of  bees  in  Tunis.  It  might  be  thought  that, 
where  so  many  were  constructed,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  them  would  produce  good  queens.    Such 


is  not  the  case,  however;  for  in  general  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  cells  formed  by  these  east- 
ern races  produce  well-developed  queens.  But  in 
all  hives  some  queen-cells  are  undersized.  This 
may  be  because  they  are  located  near  the  bottom 
or  sides,  where  space  for  full  development  is  lack- 
ing; but  in  many 
iiisiances  it  arises 
from  the  fact  tliat 
they  are  formed  last, 
and  larvit  that  are 
really  too  old  to 
make  full-size  per- 
fect queens  have  to 
be  used.  These  small- 
er cells  are  usually 
smooth  on  the  out- 
side, and  show  thin 
walls.  In  selecting 
cells,  only  the  large, 
slightly  tapering 
ones,  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  and 
straight,  should  be 
saved.  Yet  good 
queens  may  fre- 
quently be  obtained 
-  from  crooked  cells, 
-=  in  case  the  latter  are 
?  large  and  extend 
5i  well  into  the  midrib 
2    of  the  comb. 

o 

a  [I  can  not    pass 

§  this     by     w^ithout 

i  calling    the    read- 

i  er's     attention     to 

s  the  thick    top-bar 

5  shown.    We    have 

0  thousands    and 
thousands  of  just 

^  such  combs  in  our 

1  yard,  and  a  fair  av- 
a  erage  so  far  as  burr 
^  and  brace  combs  is 
^  about     as    shown 

1  along  the  bottom 
^  edge  of  that  top- 
§  bar  where  you  see 

2  the  bees  have  built 

3  along  the  wood. 
■^  The  photograph  — 
i  and  the  same  is 
ic  also  true  of  half- 
5  tones — can  not  lie, 
?  and  I  am  glad  I 
■S  have  this  picture 
^  as  a  partial  vindl- 
5  cation  of  what  I 
T  have  said  all  along 
y  regarding  the  val- 
.  ue  of  thick  top- 
Si  bars,     in      doing 

away  with  one  of 
the  great  nuisances 
we  meet  in  bee  cul- 
ture. 

But  let  us  return 
again  to  our  book. 
On  page  92  is  a  tine 
illustration  of  a 
simple  and  practic- 
al method  of  cag- 
ing queens.  The 
person  shown,  I 
take  it,  is  the  au- 
thor himself.  The 
method  of  caging 
is  one  I  have  used 
myself,  and  is  both 
easy  and  natural. 
On  page  96  is  as  fine  an  illustration  of  "han- 
dling bees  for  pleasure  and  profit"  as  I  have 
ever  seen.    Our  author  speaks  of  it  as  follows:] 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  a  swarm  falls  to  clus- 
ter before   leaving,  but  it  may  do   so   if  it   has 
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swarmed  before  and  returned  to  the  hive  because 
the  queen  failed  to  accompany  it.  Spraying-  water 
on  the  leaders,  or  advance  portion  of  the  swarm, 
from  a  force  pump,  tiring-  a  gun  among-  them,  or 
tlirowiug-  the  reHectioii  from  a  mirror  on  them  will 
disconcert  the  absconding-  swarm  and  nearly  always 
cause  the  bees  to  settle,  but  the  remedy  must  be  at 
hand  and  applied  instantly. 

When  a  swarm  has  tairl.\-  settled  it  is  best  to  hive 
it  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  otbers  coming-  out  may 
join  it,  occasioning-  a  loss  of  queens,  and  .sometimes 
of  bees,  or  much  trouble  in  separating  them.  The 
operation  of  hiving-  may  appear  very  formidable 
to  the  novice,  and  attended  witii  great  rislis;  but  a 
little  exvierience  will  dispel  such  apprehensions.  The 
bees,  before  swarming,  usually  fill  their  sacs  with 
honey,  and  are  quite  peaceable,  so  that,  bj'  the  use 
of  a  little  smoke  in  hiving,  there  is  seldom  any  diffi- 
culty. But  to  be  doubly  sure,  the  novice  should 
sprinkle  sweetened  water  over  the  cluster,  and  at 
the  same  time  wear  a  veil  to  protect  his  face.  Of 
course,  the  hive  has  been  ready  for  some  time,  and 
has  been  standing  in  the  shade  so  it  will  not  be  heat- 
ed. If  the  cluster  should  be  on  a  small  limb  which 
can  be  readily  cut  off,  it  can  be  laid  down  in  front 
of  the  new  hive,  which  sliould  have  a  full-width  en- 
trance or  be  raised  up  in  front.  The  bees  will  go 
trooping  in;  but,  if  not  fast  enough,  gentle  urging- 
of  the  rear  guard  with  a  feather  will  hasten  mat- 
ters.   If  the  bees  have  clustered  on  a  branch  which 


some  other  swarm  would  issue,  which  they  would 
be  likely  t(.  join.  A  few  bees  flying  about  or  crawl- 
ing excitedly  over  the  spot  from  which  the  main 
part  of  the  swarm  has  been  removed  need  not  be 
heeded.  They  will  find  their  way  back  to  the  stand 
from  which  they  came.  As  soon  as  the  swarm  is 
faii'ly  within  the  new  hive  the  latter  should  be  car- 
ried lo  its  permanent  stand,  and  well  shaded  and 
ventilated. 

[There  are  other  fine  engravings  scattered  all 
through  the  book,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  every 
one  of  our  readers  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
owning  a  copy  providing  the  powers  at  Wash- 
ington will  permit  a  larger  edition.— Ed.] 


■ANSWERS  TO 


BY  G.M.DOOLITTLE.BOROOINO.N.Y. 


Fig.  65.— Caging  a  queen  for  niaiiiuy.    lOrigin.al— from  photograph 


it  is  desirable  to  preserve,  yet  where  the  hive  can 
conveniently  be  placed  directly  under  the  cluster 
and  close  to  it,  the  swarm  may  be  shaken  into  the 
hive  at  once  (Fig.  67);  or  the  hive  may  be  located  on 
the  stand  it  is  to  occupy,  and  the  bees  shaken  into  a 
large  basket  or  into  a  regular  swarm-catcher,  and 
poured  in  front  of  the  hive.  If  the  cluster  is  on  the 
body  of  the  tree  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the 
hive  near,  and  smoke  or  brush  the  bees  into  it. 
Tliey  will  go  up  more  readily  than  down,  and  may 
often  be  dipped  with  a  stnall  tin  dipper  or  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  poured  in  front  of  the  hive.  Wliatever 
plan  be  pursued,  expedition  is  advisable;  and  it  is 
best,  before  leaving  them,  to  see  that  nearly  all  of 
the  bees  are  inside  of  the  hive;  at  least,  no  clusters. 
however  small,  should  be  left  on  the  tree,  as  the 
queen  might  be  among  those  left  behinfl,  in 
which  case  the  swarm  would  desert  the  new  hive 
and  return  to  the  tree,  or  go  wherever  the  queen 
had  settled,  or,  failing  to  find  h(>r,  would  return  to 
the  hive  whence  they  had  issued,  unless  meanwhile 


AGE   OF   BROOD   COMBS. 

Question.— How  many  years  can  combs  be 
used  for  brooding- purposes  In  a  hive  before 
they  should  be  renewed?  I 
have  some  which  have  been 
In  use  four  or  five  years,  yet 
the  cells  seem  very  small 

Answer.— I  have  combs  in 
my  hives  which  have  been  In 
constant  use  in  the  brood- 
chamber  for  ao  years;  and, 
while  the  cells  do  appear 
small  In  looking  at  them,  yet, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  makes 
no  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  bees  hatching  from  these 
ceils.  A  neighbor  tells  of 
combs  being  in  use  for  40 
years,  and  yet  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  looks  of  the 
bees  coming  from  these 
combs.  All  bees,  when  first 
emerged  from  the  cells,  look 
small;  but  wait  till  they  are 
36  to  48  hours  old,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  look  alto- 
gether different,  especially 
during  a  honey-flow.  Some 
seem  to  think  that  bees  do 
not  grow  any  after  they  cut 
out  of  the  cells,  but  I  think 
a  little  observation  will  satisfy  any  one  that  the 
young  bee '■  plumps  out"  considerably  after  it 
emerges  from  the  cell.  Several  times  during 
past  years  I  have  compelled  the  bees  to  rear 
workers  in  drone-cells,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
discover,  using  the  closest  scrutiny,  said  bees 
were  not  a  whit  larger  three  days  after  hatch- 
ing than  were  those  of  the  same  age  hatched 
from  combs  from  10  to  20  year's  old.  It  is  true, 
that  each  emerging  bee  leaves  a  slight  cocoon 
or  lining  in  the  cell;  but  as  this  cocoon  is 
much  thicker  at  the  base  of  the  cell  than  at 
the  sides,  and  so  thin  at  any  spot  that  it  is 
hardly  perceptible,  no  bad  results  seem  to  arise 
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therefrom.  It  is  always  safe  to  use  combs  as 
long  as  they  are  in  good  condition,  and  old 
combs  have  the  advantage  of  being  better  for 
the  bees  during  winter  than  new;  consequently 
I  liiive  no  thoughts  of  throwing  away  these  20- 
year-old  combs  at  present. 

OLD   POLLEN   IN   COMBS. 

Question.— J  have  several  combs  which  have 
old,  hard,  dry  pollen  in  them.    Shall    I  give 


Fin.  07.— Hiving  a  .' 


im.     (,)rif^inal— from  iiholugi-qjh. 


these  to  the  bees  to  clean,  or  shall  I  melt  them 
for  wax  ?  I  gave  a  few  such  combs  to  the  bees 
last  year;  but  the  pollen  was  so  hard  that  the 
bees  had  to  tear  the  combs  down  and  build  new, 
which  caused  them  much  trouble  and  labor. 


Answer. — I  have  had  combs  filled  with  pol- 
len, or  partially  so,  all  through  the  lower  half 
of  them,  which  was  so  hard  that  the  bees  had 
to  remove  the  whole  of  the  cell -walls  in  clear- 
ing it  out,  leaving  nothing  but  the  septum:  but 
I  do  not  linow  that  I  ever  had  the  combs  en- 
tirely cut  away  in  this  process  of  removing  old 
pollen.  As  the  septum  of  the  comb  remains, 
cells  were  built  out  upon  it  later  on,  very  much 
as  foundation  is  often 
used  in  times  of  a 
heavy  honey-flow,  so 
that  the  cells  were 
still  of  worker  size, 
which  is  not  the  case 
when  combs  are  en- 
tirely cut  away,  in 
which  case  cells  of 
the  drone  size  are  usu- 
ally built.  But  of 
late  years,  where  from 
any  cause  pollen  has 
hardened  in  the  cells, 
I  place  such  combs  in 
tepid  water,  and  allow 
them  to  remain  thus 
for  a  few  days,  when 
the  pollen  will  all  be 
soaked  soft,  and  the 
extractor  will  gener- 
ally throw  all  out. 
If  I  do  not  wish  to 
use  the  extractor  on 
such  combs,  I  shake 
what  water  out  I  can 
conveniently,  after 
the  soaking  process, 
when  the  combs  are 
put  in  sweetened  wa- 
ter for  a  few  hours, 
and  then  given  to  the 
bees,  which  will  clean 
them  up  as  good  as 
new.  I  believe  that 
it  pays  to  let  the  bees 
clean  all  such  combs; 
and  as  to  the  trouble 
10  the  bees,  spoken 
of,  I  should  hardly 
think  this  was  worth 
mentioning,  especial- 
ly where  the  combs 
were  given  them  dur- 
ing some  dull  time, 
or  in  the  absence  of  a 
honey-flow. 

The  questioner 
speaks  about  melting 
these  pollen  -  filled 
combs,  to  obtain  wax  from  them.  I  wonder  if 
he  or  anyone  else  has  ever  tried  getting  wax 
from  such  combs  by  means  of  the  solar  wax- 
extractor.  I  have,  and  I  find  that,  where  there 
is  much  pollen  in  combs  thus  melted,  said  pol- 
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Wn  will  absorb  all  the  wax  there  is  in  these 
comb'*,  and  quite  a  little  more  from  combs 
containing  no  pollen.  Therefore,  of  laie  I  am 
careful  how  any  pollen  is  allowed  to  go  into 
the  solar  wax-extractor,  as  pollen  is  a  great 
consumer  of  melted  wax.  If  combs  containing 
pollen  are  to  be  rendered  for  wax,  it  should  be 
done  by  means  of  boiling  water,  as  the  water 
dissolves  the  pollen  as  well  as  to  liquefy  the 
wax.  thus  allowing  the  wax  to  escape  without 
being  absorbed  by  the  pollen. 

DRONE  AND  WORKER  EGGS. 

Question.— Can  bees  rear  drones  from  eggs  in 
worker-cells?  or  can  they  rrmke  a  drone  out  of  a 
worker  egg  ? 

Answer.— Bees  can  rear  drones  from  eggs  in 
worker-cells,  but  the  eggs  must  be  what  are 
known  as  "drone  eggs."  Drone  eggsare  never 
laid  in  worker-cells,  except  by  a  failing  queen,  a 
drone-laying  queen,  or  what  is  known  asa  "  fer- 
tile worker."  A  drone-laying  queen  is  a  queen 
which  has  never  mated  with  a  male  bee,  or  a 
drone.  But,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  an 
unfertile  queen  always  prefers  to  lay  in  drone 
comb  in  preference  to  worker  comb,  she  seem- 
ing to  understand  that  drones  from  worker- 
cells  are  always  dwarfs.  Drone  eggs  are  unfer- 
tilized, hence  it  is  Impossible  to  produce  workers 
from  them,  no  matter  whether  thi^y  are  laid  in 
worker,  drone,  or  queen  cells.  That  bees  can 
rear  drones  in  worker-cells,  and  workers  bees  in 
drone-cells,  shows  that  the  size  of  the  cell  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  fertilization  of 
the  eggs  of  a  queen,  as  was  formerly  supposed 
by  some.  As  to  bees  making  a  drone  out  of  a 
worker  egg,  I  should  hardly  be  willing  to  say 
that  they  can  not,  although  the  majority  of 
bee-keepers  will  tell  you  they  can  not.  Some 
claim  that  the  bees  do  not  know  one  egg  from 
another,  except  as  they  find  it  in  a  drone  or 
worker  cell;  but  I  am  not  sure  but  bees  do  re- 
move the  fecundating  matter  from  an  egg  in- 
tended for  a  worker,  for  1  have  many  times  had 
drones  reared  from  eggs  evidently  intended  for 
worker  bees,  until  the  queen  was  removed  for 
sale  or  otherwise.  I  have  often  seen  this  in 
nuclei  where  the  queen  had  been  removed,  when, 
had  she  not  been  removed,  all  the  brood  would 
have  hatched  out  workers. 


writings  in  "  Langstroth  Revised,"  the  comple- 
tion of  which  is  embodied  in  a  super  sent  you 
by  express  to  day.    When  you  have  thoroughly 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  DADANTS. 


A   NKW    STVLE   OF   T   TIN. 


By  A.  B.  Anthony. 


Chas.  Dadant  &  Son:— The  most  influential 
source  of  my  thoughts  on  sections  and  a 
"super"  for  sections  has  come  to  me  from  your 


ANTHONY'S  T  SUPER  AND   NEW    STYLE   OF  T  TIN. 

examined  it,  I  should  like  to  have  it,  and  your 
opinions  of  it  also,  sent  to  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  I 
wish  you  could  also  tell  the  Roots  something 
about  open-sided  sections. 

I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  best  way  to  put  sec- 
tions in  this  super,  not  because  you  will  find  it 
necessary  in  this  particular  one,  but  because 
you  may  some  day  have  occasion  to  deal  with 
such  a  super  improperly  made,  or  with  sections 
of  large  dimensions,  or  sections  daubed  with 
propolis,  and  particularly  because  in  ihe  begin- 
ning it  is  well  to  learn  to  do  the  right  and  bet- 
ter way. 

To  put  sections  in  this  super,  run  them  in 
rows  lengthwise  of  it;  never  crosswise.  Put 
the  first  two  sections  in  the  two  middle  tiers, 
away  from  the  side  of  the  super,  where  the  tins 
will  press  apart,  and  then  slide  them  against 
the  super's  side.  Next  come  the  two  sections 
in  the  end  tiers  of  super.  Be  sure  that  their 
corners  nearest  to  the  center  of  the  crate  are 
below  the  supporting  tin.  and,  with  a  push  on 
the  opposite  and  upper  corner,  the  section  is 
past  the  flaring  and  tightening  strip,  and  will 
go  snugly  down  to  its  place.  Then  come  the 
two  middle  sections  in  the  next  row,  etc. 

The  crate  should  rest  on  a  table  or  other  flat 
surface  while  being  filled;  and,  above  all  things, 
never  try  to  crowd  the  last  four  sections  in  the 
crate  if  they  do  not  go  easy.  A  dry  room  will 
soon  narrow  swollen  sections. 

Coleta,  III.,  Nov.  21. 

[Below  is  the  reply  of  the  Dadantsto  us.— Ed.] 

Mr.  Root: — The  inclosed  letter  will  explain 
itself.   We  have  received  the  box,  and  reshipped 
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it  to  you.  You  are  better  versed  than  we  are 
in  the  section-case  business,  and  better  able  to 
pass  an  opinion,  therefore  we  will  not  say  any 
thing.  We  suggested,  however,  to  Anthony 
that  he  had  better  put  something  behind  the 
outside  sections,  so  the  bees  could  not  get  in. 
We  prefer  sections  open  three  sides  to  all  others, 
because  you  can  have  them  either  open  or  clos- 
ed top,  and  because  in  crates  like  this,  for  in- 
stance, you  could  put  the  closed  side  against 
the  wall  and  effectually  close  the  section. 
Hamilton,  111.  C.  P.  Dadant. 

[The  principal  feature  of  this  T  super,  and 
one  that  does  not  seem  to  be  touched  upon  by 
Mr.  Anthony  himself,  is  the  special  form  of  the 
T  tin  itself.  It  is  simply  a  strip  of  tin.  notched 
as  shown,  the  upright  part  of  the  T  being  a 
single  sheet  of  tin.  The  ordinary  T  tin.  as  our 
readers  know,  at  this  point  is  made  up  of  a 
fold;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  crowds  the 
sections  a  little  way  apart.  Anthony's  form  of 
T  tin  reduces  this  distance  to  a  minimum,  and 
practically  lets  the  sections  come  in  simple  con- 
tact, avoiding  to  a  great  extent  the  tendency  of 
sections  to  become  diamond-shaped,  as  in  the 
ordinary  T  supers.  But  the  notched  or  new 
form  of  T  tin  is  quite  difficult  to  make,  and  is 
not  as  strong  as  the  ordinary  T  tin.  It  holds 
quite  well  when  the  super  is  full  of  sections; 
but  I  imagine  it  will  not  "stand  the  grief,"  sea- 
son after  season,  when  propolis  sticks  or  when 
the  case  is  empty. — Ed.] 


GABTJS'  CLOSED -END -FRAME  HIVE. 


ITS  ADVANTAGES,  AND  WHAT   IT  WILL  ACCOM- 
PLISH. 


than  any  thing  in  use  now.  It  is  a  cheap  hive. 
It  is  the  best  hive  for  migratory  bee-keeping.  It 
is  easily  inverted,  and  is  mostly  examined  by 


By  E.  H.  Gabus. 


In  the  accompanying  picture,  one  section- 
holder  full  of  sections,  and  one  brood-frame,  are 
placed  on  top  of  the  brood-chamber.  The  lat- 
ter is  composed  of  any  desired  number  of  brood- 
frames  and  two  panels  held  together  with  a  ^- 
inch  bolt.  The  frame  ends  are  %  inch  thick, 
and  are  pierced  with  a  ^  hole  edgewise,  and 
the  34'-inch  bolt  runs  through  them  all  and  also 
the  panels.  The  bolt  has  a  thumb-nut.  The 
section-case  is  made  up  in  the  same  manner. 
The  entrance  to  the  hive  is  cut  into  the  bottom- 
board.  The  brood-chamber  rests  directly  on 
the  bottom-board  and  not  on  cleats.  The  brood- 
chamber  is  reversible.  There  is  no  outside  case 
to  this  brood-chamber,  as  there  is  no  need  of 
any.  It  has  a  cover  like  that  to  the  Dovetailed 
hive,  only  it  is  smaller.  It  contains  less  lumber 
than  any  other  hive  except  a  box  hive.  It  is 
practically  a  box  hive  that  can  be  also  a  mova- 
ble-frame hive.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of 
both  the  box  hive  and  the  movable-frame  hive. 
It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  straw  hive  for 
ventilation  in  wintering. 

This  hive  will  accomplish  all  that  is  claimed 
for  the  Heddon  hive,  and  do  it  easier  and  cheap- 
er. As  it  can  be  made  of  any  depth  it  can  be  a 
horizontally  divisible  hive.  It  is  contractible, 
expansible,  and  reversible,  in  a  higher  degree 


inversion,  without  unsealing  the  cover.  It  is 
the  hive  for  farmers  and  those  who  dislike  so 
much  manipulation,  and  who  want  to  handle 
the  hives  more  and  the  frames  less.  It  is  han- 
dy for  making  nuclei  or  for  dividing.  Those 
who  do  not  like  tiering  up  can  add  sections  at 
the  sides.  It  can  be  made  of  any  size  desired, 
without  any  cutting  or  waste  space  or  material. 
These  are  some  of  the  advantages  possessed  by 
the  new  hive. 
Brock,  Neb. 

[The  principle  of  your  hive  is  much  like  that 
of  several  other  closed-end-frame  hives,  with 
this  one  exception:  The  end -bars  are  pierced 
with  holes  as  shown,  and  a  tightening-rod  run 
through.  The  other  forms  of  this  kind  of  hive 
usually  have  the  tightening-rods  just  outside 
of  the  end-bars,  the  panels  or  side-bars  project- 
ing over  far  enough  so  that  the  rods  can  be  let 
into  slots  cut  into  the  ends  about  midway  up 
each  side-board.  By  your  plan  every  thing  is 
made  secure,  it  is  true;  but  I  imagine  that  it 
would  be  some  little  work  to  push  the  tighten- 
ing-rod through  those  holes,  because  every 
frame  must  be  brought  to  an  exact  alignment. 
By  the  other  plan  the  rods  are  simply  slipped 
into  the  slots  referred  to,  and  one  or  two  twists  of 
the  thumb-nuts  bring  everv  thing  up  tight. 
Your  plan,  however,  has  the  slight  advantage 
that  the  sideboards,  or  panels,  do  not  project 
over  and  beyond  the  length  of  the  frames;  but 
for  all  that,  t  think  I  should  prefer  the  project- 
ing panels. 

Mr.  Elwood  and  Mr.  Hetherington,  of  York 
State,  use  the  Quinby  arrangement,  which  is 
somewhat  similar.  Mr.  Elwood,  at  least,  told 
me  that  tightening-rods  were  too  expensive, 
and  no  better  than  the  looped  string,  which 
costs  really  nothing,  and  can  be  looped  around 
the  hive  in  a  twinkling  when  the  knack  is  once 
acquired. 

Perhaps  I  might  say  to  our  readers  that  this 
kind  of  hive — that  is,  closed-end  frames  and 
panels — makes  the  cheapest  hive  that  can  be 
constructed,  the  two  panels  taking  the  place  of 
the  hive  proper.  The  end-bars  are  also  the 
ends  of  the  hive;  and  all  that  is  required  is 
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side-boards;  and  these  alone,  with  frames,  make 
up  the  hive  proper. 

I  have  seen  hundreds  of  hives  with  closed-end 
frames  of  this  descripiion  (i.e.,  closed-end  frames 
and  panels)  in  a  number  of  different  apiaries; 
and  1  must  say  there  are  a  good  many  nice 
features  about  it.  The  whole  hive  can  be  split 
into  perpendif.ular  halves  or  quarters;  and  as 
the  bees  can  propolize  only  one  side  of  the  eni- 
bars,  a  common  penknife  will  separate  the 
frames.  This  is  no  theory,  for  I  have  seen  it 
done  by  Mr.  Elwood  over  and  over  again,  and 
the  bees  were  hybrids  and  blacks  at  that. 

Well,  there  is  another  advantage  yet:  When 
the  perpendicular  halves  are  pulled  apart,  light 
can  shine  in  from  the  ends,  and  one  can  very 
often  find  the  queen  without  so  much  as  lifting 
the  frames  up. 

For  wintering,  a  light  thin  shell  or  cap  can  be 
set  right  over  the  whole  thing.  This  makes  a 
dead-air  space;  or  if  one  desires  to  pack, 
cushions  can  be  set  in.  and  a  cap  set  over  the 
whole.— Ed.] 


rc^^g^^l 


USING    ONLY   STARTERS  IN  THE  BROOD-NEST. 

A  friend  of  considerable  experience  tells  me 
it  does  not  pay  to  use  full  sheets  of  foundation 
in  brood  frames.  He  recommends  starters,  say 
about  half-sheets;  and  when  a  swarm  is  hived 
on  these  starters,  the  contracting  of  the  brood- 
nest  by  means  of  a  division-board  to  about  four 
frames.  After  these  are  drawn  down  and  out, 
the  rest  of  the  frames  are  to  be  added  one  at  a 
time  as  fast  as  finished.  I  tried  full  sheets  last 
season,  and  the  cost  was  more  than  the  profit 
Besides,  the  foundation  sagged,  and  the  combs 
are  by  no  means  perfect. 

If  the  plan  above  given  is  used,  and  the 
frames  supplied  with  wire  the  full  width,  would 
not  the  bees  fill  the  frames  with  nice  straight 
worker  combs,  care  being  taken  to  set  the  hives 
level,  so  that  the  frames  hang  perpendicular? 

Vine,  O.,  Jan.  23.  H.  M.  Stump. 

[The  plan  you  propose,  of  usfng  only  start- 
ers, is  practiced  by  some,  and  in  some  cases 
appears  to  be  a  success.  Similar  plans  are  ad- 
vocated, notably  by  Samuel  Sinimins,  England, 
and  W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Yes.  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances yon  will  get  worker  comb,  and  in 
other  you  will  not.  These  are  e.Kplained  in  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  Advanced  Bee  Culture.— Ed.] 


BEES   BUILDING   OUT  DKONE   FOUNDATION 
QUICK KR  THAN  WORKER. 

I  wrote  you  an  article  about  a  year  ago, 
which  yon  piihli.-hed  on  p.  619,  1894,  telling  the 
result  of  my  experience  in  using  drone  founda- 
tion in  the  sections.  I  claimed  that,  when  the 
regular  (or  worker)  size  was  used,  the  bees 
would  not  finish  it  and  cap  it  as  soon  as  they 
would  when  drone  size  was  used;  and  when  a 
starter  was  used,  the  bees  would  change  it  to 
drone. 

I  have  experimented  by  having  each  alter- 


nate section  all  drone  and  all  regular;  and  last 
season  I  "  kept  tab  "  on  550  sections,  and  find: 
The  drone  sections  are  finished  13  to  68  hours 
before  the  regular,  or  an  average  of  about  32 
hours.  In  the  height  of  the  honey-flow,  hours 
are  worth  money.  I  wish  some  of  the  older 
bee-keepers  would  give  us  their  experience  on 
this  point.  I  will  use  drone  foundation  in  all 
my  sections  hereafter.  Harry  Dwight. 

Friendship,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3. 

[At  the  time  your  article  was  published  I 
called  for  reports;  but,  if  I  am  correct,  none 
were  received.  Bees,  it  is  true,  seem  to  prefer, 
for  storage,  drone  comb;  but  the  trouble,  as  I 
then  pointed  out,  was  that  the  queen,  not  hav- 
ing drone  comb  in  the  brood-nest,  was  quite 
sure  to  go  into  the  sections  if  filled  with  drone 
foundation.  But  this  can  be  overcome  by  the 
use  of  perforated  zinc. — Ed.] 


"stick    TO    YOUR  HIVE;"  A  LITTLE   GOOD    AD- 
VICE;  THE   HEDDON   HIVE;   THE  HIVE    CON- 
TROVERSY   SETTLED    BY    A    TEXAN. 

I  have  read  the  big-hive  question  through 
and  through,  against  the  little  frame,  and  am 
glad  to  see  big  hives  coming  out  where  they 
should  — always  ahead.  My  little  hives,  the 
Heddon,  my  wife  is  using  for  plant  and  flower- 
boxes.  I  find  them  too  small  for  any  thing  in 
the  apiary  except  ornaments.  I  have  tried,  you 
might  say,  •' all  kinds"  of  hives,  to  my  finan- 
cial sorrow.  I  have  scattered  about  and  given 
away  over  200  hives  of  various  dimensions  in 
solving  the  hive  question  ;  but  I  have  it  solved, 
and  I  am  proud  of  it  too.  I  will  advise  you  be- 
ginners to  abide  by  some  other  chap's  decision, 
and  not  try  nor  buy  more  than  one  kind  of 
hive.  Big,  little,  old,  or  young,  stick  to  your 
hive  until  you  can  sell  honey  in  carload  lots, 
and  then  your  choice  will  be  worth  choosing, 
and  then  you  can  throw  away  what  you  have 
for  something  you  know  is  better  instead  of 
worse. 

The  hive  I  am  using  now,  and  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  use,  is  nothing  worse  than  the  ten- 
frame  Dovetailed  hive,  two  to  four  stories  high, 
though  I  prefer  them  three  stories;  and  I  can 
assure  you,  if  you  are  in  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey,  that  you  will  have  the  honey  if  you  will 
put  in  400  or  500  such  hives.  They  require  less 
attention,  and  are  sure  to  pay  for  the  attention 
they  do  get.  W.  W.  Somerford. 

Navasota,  Tex.,  Dec.  15. 


FRITS  IN  AMERICA. 

Mister  A.  I.  Pee  Man,  Dear  Sir;— Ef  you 
don't  got  to  be  a  great  pee-inan  like  mine  selef 
you  don't  vas  node  me;  aintdotso?  Ileftder 
vaterland  and  come  dot  ocean  over  more  as  a 
long  time  ago.  I  vas  to  the  garten  in  dem  cassel 
come  close  by  Nye  Yorrick.  Pooty  soon  sum 
gustom  house  ott'eetseers  dey  come  on  our  big 
poat.  By  and  by,  pooty  soon  gwickly  dey  vas 
serching  all  der  pecples  and  der  cloze;  den  I 
node  some  potty  had  sumthing  stole.  Ven  dey 
vas  10  me  come  I  told  dem  I  vas  a  goot  poy. 
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and  I  don't  vas  steals  noddings;  and  vat  you 
dinks  dey  wood  not  dake  my  vord  for  noddings, 
and  dey  look  at  every  tings  dat  I  had  tied  oop 
in  my  noze-rag,  and  ven  day  don't  find  dem 
goods  stole  I  vas  as  habby  as  a  clam  on  a  pun- 
kin  vine;  don't  it?  Den  dem  offeetseers  dell 
me  to  go  dat  shore  on.  I  doos  it  and  stay  mit 
Nye  Yorrick  a  few  days,  and  den  I  git  me  a 
steembote  on  and  come  dot  horn  around  to 
Frisco,  and  den  here  I  vas  come. 

I  go  me  out  der  country  in  to  see  mine  good 
frent  Philip  Spiegel. who  came  frum  der  vater- 
land  more  as  a  long  time  ago.  Philip  ish  a 
grate  pee-man  yust  like  yourselef ;  he  has  zwei 
— vat  you  call 'em?  Oh!  ya,  kolenays,  and  he 
got  dis  year  may  pe  more  as  a  lot  of  hunny.  I 
buy  me  some  land  by  Philip's,  and  some  pees 
got,  and  now  I  vas  a  pig  pee-man  tu.  I  bide  :i 
kolonays,  and  dig  der  grount  oudt  and  get  10 
more.  Aint  dot  goot?  So  now  I  vas  12  got. 
1894  vas  nix  goot.  and  my  pees  all  go  dide  ex- 
cept 7;  and  ven  I  see  dat  I  vas  all  proke  up, 
and  cride  my  eys  vide  open  shut.  Philip's  pees 
all  go  dide,  and  be  don't  vas  in  der  pee  pishness 
now  any  more.  He  says  pees  ish  nix  goot.  I 
don't  dink  dat  vay.  I  vas  in  it  tu  mit  bote 
feet,  and  I  dink  I  vill  suckseed  I  vas  alone 
by  mine  selef,  and  I  soon  get  me  a  new  house 
made,  and  den  Catarina  will  der  ocean  come 
over,  den  ve'll  got  married.  Dat  Catarina  is 
such  a  goot  girl,  and  ven  we  vas  got  married 
some  day  on  your  wheel  get  and  come  and  see 
us.    Dat  vas  all.    Goot  by.         Frits  Braun. 

San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.,  Dec.  9. 


A  PLAN  FOR  transferring. 

I  wish  to  transfer  40  colonies  as  follows:  Dur- 
ing fruit-bloom,  remove  the  hive  containing 
bees  from  its  stand,  and  place  a  new  hive  con- 
taining .5  frames  of  foundation  in  its  place. 
Drive  all  the  bees  into  the  new  hive;  place  a 
queen-excluding  honey-board  upon  the  top  of 
it,  and  then  place  the  old  hives  upon  top  of 
this.  My  theory  is,  that  bees  will  go  up  into 
the  old  hive,  and  care  for  brood  and  eggs;  but 
as  the  queen  can  not  get  above,  a  majority  will 
remain  below  and  draw  out  the  foundation  into 
comb.  In  21  days  remove  the  old  hive,  and  run 
combs  into  wax.  Can  you  recommend  the  plan  ? 
Would  they  be  likely  to  swarm  ? 

Browning,  111.,  Feb.  18.  G.  A.  Dyer. 

[The  plan  you  speak  of  for  transferring  will 
probably  work;  but  a  better  way  would  be  to 
move  the  old  stand  to  one  side  a  few  inches, 
and,  when  all  the  brood  was  hatched  out  in  the 
old  one,  remove  it  after  shaking  the  bees  all  off 
in  front  of  the  new  one. — Ed.] 


best  pieces  of  furniture  that  the  section-honey 
producer  can  have.  It  costs  but  a  few  cents  to 
make  one,  and  one  can  save  dollars  in  founda- 
tion by  its  use,  and  it  makes  the  comb  very 
nice  and  clear.  Yes,  and  I  have  been  lending 
my  leveler  all  around  the  country  to  bee-keep- 
ers, after  they  saw  how  nice  my  work  had  been 
performed;  and  Bro.  Taylor  ought  to  have  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  presenting  so  valuable  a 
present  to  the  bee-fraternity,  and  I  suggest  the 
same.  J.  A.  Golden. 

Reinersville,  O.,  Feb.  7. 


B.  TAYLOR'S  COMB-LEVELER  A  VALUABLE  TOOL 
FOR  THE  APIARY. 

Well,  that  comb-leveler,  that  B.  Taylor  in- 
vented, I  made  one  the  next  day  after  I  saw  the 
cut  in  Gleanings;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  sec- 
tions suitable  I  went  to  work  and  did  the  nicest 
job  of  comb-leveling.    It  is  certainly  one  of  the 


E  E.  Gr.,Pa.— No  one  has  ever  advertised  the 
stingless  bees  of  Mexico  or  Cuba:  in  fact,  they 
can  not  very  well  be  domesticated.  They  are 
too  much  like  ordinary  flies.  We  had  a  little 
colony  of  them  once,  but  could  do  nothing  with 
them;  at  least,  no  more  than  we  could  do  with 
an  ordinary  nest  of  bumble-bees. 

J.  L.  S.,  Mont. — Snow  drifted  up  against  the 
entrances  of  hives  will  do  no  particular  harm. 
Sometimes,  however,  after  a  rain  or  thaw,  the 
snow  melts,  runs  into  the  er^rances,  and  freezes. 
Unless  the  ice  is  removea  the  colony  within 
will  die;  but  ordinary  snow  does  no  harm  what- 
ever. 

You  could  possibly  pour  syrup  from  a  heigh* 
into  empty  combs,  and  give  the  bees  the  combs. 
We  have  done  this;  but  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory way  is  to  give  the  bees  lumps  of  sugar  or 
syrup  direct  from  the  feeder  placed  diyectly 
over  the  brood-frames.  The  pepper-box  feeder 
will  answer  very  nicely  for  this  purpose. 

S.  O.,  TFas?!..— You  can  have  a  double  en- 
trance, as  you  suggest.  As  to  how  the  bees  will 
fill  the  sections  in  such  a  case,  I  can  not  speak 
from  experieilce;  but  for  some  reason  the  ma- 
jority of  honey-producers  prefer  only  one  en- 
trance. The  principal  reason,  I  suspect,  is  that 
bees  try  to  get  their  surplus  as  far  away  from 
the  entrance  as  possible,  away  from  the  cold 
and  away  from  robbers. 

W.  G.  J.,  N.  y.— The  trouble  that  you  speak 
of,  bees  building  comb  between  the  separators, 
that  is,  above  and  below  them,  if  I  understand 
you,  is  a  little  unusual,  and  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  possible  fact  that  you  may  al- 
low the  supers  to  become  too  much  crowded. 
If  you  place  another  super  under,  just  before 
the  one  is  completed,  you  will  remedy  the 
trouble  to  some  extent.  The  use  of  wider  sep- 
arators will  also  be  an  advantage,  as  you  sug- 
gest. 

A.  B.,  O.—I  would  not  advise  you  to  set  the 
bees  out,  even  if  they  are    uneasy.     It  is  too 
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early  yet.  Give  the  cellar  good  ventilation  at 
night,  when  it  is  not  too  cold,  by  leaving  the 
doors  and  windows  open,  and  close  up  again  in 
the  morning.  I  would  hardly  advise  you  to 
take  your  bees  out  before  maples  come  into 
blossom.  Some,  however,  think  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  take  their  bees  out  early;  but  better 
take  them  out  a  little  too  late  than  too  early. 

A.  C.  A.,  Wis. — If  you  do  not  claim  that  the 
honey  you  are  selling,  bought  of  another,  is  of 
your  own  raising.  I  do  not  see  why  your  cus- 
tomers should  object  to  it  providing  you  stand 
guarantee  as  to  its  purity.  Such  objection  as 
you  find  is  very  unusual  indeed.  They  certain- 
ly could  not  arrest  you  for  selling  what  you  do 
not  produce  yourself,  unless,  perhaps,  there 
should  be  an  ordinance  against  selling  stuff 
which  you  have  not  yourself  produced,  without 
a  license. 

E.  T.  C,  N.  Y.,  desires  us  to  offer  a  reward  to 
chemists  who  will  discover  some  chemical 
which,  used  in  small  quantities,  will  prevent 
the  granulation  of  extracted  honey.  The  best 
method  I  know  of  is  to  bring  the  honey  up  to 
180  degrees,  never  higher,  and  seal  immediately 
while  hot.  Sometimes  it  will  not  granulate  for 
two  years,  and  sometimes  it  will  in  one  year's 
time  or  less.  I  should  not  like  to  put  any  thing 
into  honey  for  any  purpose  whatever.  I  should 
prefer  to  leave  it  just  as  the  bees  give  it  to  us. 

J.  M.  IF.,  Cal. — I  can  give  you  no  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  mixing  glucose  with  honey. 
Such  a  practice  is  condemned  by  all  reputable 
bee-keepers,  and  I  feel  sure  you  would  not 
knowingly  desire  to  do  injury  to  the  industry. 
In  the  first  place,  I  doubt  if  you  could  make  it 
pay  on  a  small  scale.  Yes,  there  is  a  demand 
for  water-white  honey;  but  I  think  you  will 
find  in  every  case  it  is  pure,  genuine  sweet, 
from  the  flowers.  White-sage  honey  from  your 
State  is  water-white,  and  clear  and  beautiful 
in  color;  but  glucosed  honey  is  abominable  to 
the  taste  and  injurious  to  the  health. 

H.  C.  S.,  FLa. — The  method  of  using  two 
starters  in  one  section,  as  spoken  of  by  B.  Tay- 
lor in  a  recent  number  of  Gleanings,  was  the 
one  originally  advocated,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller.  He  puts  in  a  wide  starter  at  the  top  of 
the  section  and  a  narrow  one  at  the  bottom,  the 
two  starters  being  about  ,V  or  >4  inch  apart. 
The  bottom  starter  should  not  be  much  wider 
than  }o  or  %  in.,  otherwise  it  will  tumble  over 
and  only  make  the  matter  worse.  The  object 
of  the  bottom  starter  is  to  induce  the  bees  to 
make  a  continuous  comb  attachment  clear  to 
the  bottom  of  the  section.  This  fills  the  sec- 
tion out  better,  and  better  tils  them  for  shipping. 

J.  Y.  T.,  N.  F.— It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
an  exact  answer  to  your  question  as  to  the 
proper  size  of  a  honey-tank  for  two  hundred 
colonies  of  bees.  Much  would  depend  upon  the 
honey-flow,  locality,  and  whether  you  desired 


to  store  the  entire  crop;  if  the  latter,  the  tank 
would  need  to  hold  about  one  thousand  gallons. 
This  would  allow  about  50  lbs.  per  colony. 

In  reply  to  your  second  question,  an  eight- 
foot  windmill,  under  a  good  stiff  breeze,  might 
run  a  light  power  mandrel  for  a  7-in.  circular 
saw;  but  a  ten  or  twelve  foot  would  be  much 
better. 

D.  N.  B..  Minn.— You  can  practice  uniting  as 
you  suggest.  If  you  are  not  particular  about 
which  queen,  the  bees  will  destroy  one  and 
keep  the  other.  Otherwise  you  had  better  de- 
stroy or  remove  the  least  valuable  one. 

Japanese  buckwheat  yields  no  more  honey, 
but  larger  and  more  grain.  All  buckwheat 
honey  is  dark,  and  all  about  the  same  quality. 

There  are  ways  of  doing  something  toward 
the  prevention  of  swarming  when  running  for 
honey.  All  these,  and  more,  are  set  forth  in  our 
A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

J.  S.  C.  Mich. — I  think  you  misunderstood  Mr. 
Boardman.  By  unfertilized  eggs  he  meant  eggs 
laid  by  queens  that  had  not  been  fertilized;  but, 
as  we  now  know,  queens  have  the  power  to  lay 
both  fertile  and  unfertile  eggs.  You  will  find 
this  matter  quite  fully  explained  in  Cheshire's 
work,  "Bees  and  Bee-keeping,"  Vol.  I.;  also 
in  "  The  Honey  Bee,"  by  Cowan,  and  in  "Dzier- 
zon  Theory."  which  has  now  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  fact.  In  the  end  of  each  egg  there 
is  a  micropile,  or  minute  hole.  Each  egg  laid 
for  a  worker-bee  receives  through  this  opening, 
as  it  passes  from  the  ovary  of  the  queen,  the 
spermatic  fluid;  but  the  eggs  for  drones  do  not 
receive  the  fluid. 

L.  V.  J.,  O.  —  In  regard  to  windbreaks,  I 
would  not  advise  going  to  the  expense  of  set- 
ting out  trees  of  any  kind,  because  it  takes  so 
many  years  for  them  to  mature  sufficiently  to 
be  of  any  service.  It  is  true,  we  have  around 
our  apiary  a  row  of  tall  evergreens;  but  they 
have  been  seventeen  years  in  growing,  and  it  is 
only  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  they 
have  been  of  much  service.  They  make  a  per- 
fect windbreak — the  very  best — but  they  are 
very  expensive;  and  by  the  time  they  would  be 
of  service  many  an  apiarist  would  be  out  of  the 
business.  As  a  general  rule  we  would  advise 
the  selection  of  a  locality  where  natural  wind- 
breaks may  be  found.  The  apiary  can  often  be 
located  in  the  L  that  is  sometimes  formed  by 
the  barn  and  wagonsheds.  If,  however,  there 
is  only  one  place  where  the  apiary  can  be  locat- 
ed, and  that  has  no  windbreak,  I  would  advise 
putting  up  a  tight  board  fence,  say  six  or  eight 
feet  high,  using  cedar  posts  if  you  can  get  them. 
This  will  last  a  good  many  years,  and  be  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

No,  windbreaks  do  no  harm  in  shutting  out 
summer-breezes.  If  the  bees  have  sufficient 
entrance  they  can  create  ventilation  enough  to 
keep  the  hive  cool,  providing  they  have  a  little 
assistance  in  the  way  of  shade. 
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We  have  received  a  vigorous  protest  from 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Smith,  an  old  contributor  and 
subscriber,  against  the  idea  of  petitioning  Con- 
gress to  order  an  appropriation  for  printing  100,- 
000  copies  of  Benton's  new  book,  as  proposed  by 
Hon.  Geo.  E.  Hilton.  The  protest  is  well  worded, 
and  sound  in  argument;  and  before  bee-keepers 
go  too  far,  perhaps  they  had  better  wait  until 
they  see  his  article.  Unfortunately  it  comes 
too  late  for  this  issue,  but  it  will  appear  March 
15.  

We  have  excellent  pure-food  laws  in  this 
State;  and  a  recent  decision  from  the  Ohio  Su- 
preme Court  sustains  them  on  every  point.  It 
is  a  misdemeanor,  not  only  to  adulterate,  but  to 
sell  foods  in  the  State,  even  though  adulterated 
in  another  State;  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  vender  knows  of  the  adulteration 
of  the  product  or  not.  The  State  does  not  have 
to  prove  it,  and  he  is  liable  just  the  same.  The 
recent  decision  means  at  least  $20,000  to  the 
State  annually.  Our  food-inspectors  are  active 
and  alert,  and  are  making  the  sale  of  adulterat- 
ed  food-stufls  a  dangerous  business.  ^T" 


During  the  past  few  days  we  have  received 
several  complaints  against  F.I.  Sage  &  Sons, 
commission  merchants,  of  New  York.  We  had 
decided  to  drop  their  advertisemeni  until  these 
matters  were  adjusted,  when  we  received  no- 
tice to  the  effect  that  the  firm  had  failed. 
Their  card  is  out  now  of  course.  The  only 
reason  we  speak  of  it  now  is  to  prevent  fur- 
ther consignments  from  going  to  their  address. 
Of  course  any  honey  sent  on  commission  is  the 
property  of  the  shipper,  and  can  be  by  hira  re- 
plevined.  F.  I.  Sage  A:  Sons,  were  an  old  firm 
in  whom  we  had  always  placed  confidence,  and 
we  regret  matters  have  taken  the  turn  that 
they  have.  

In  our  last  issue,  page  137,  in  a  footnote  just 
following  the  statements  of  the  three  bee-hive 
manufacturers  I  said,  "Besides  ourselves  I  be- 
lieve the  three  firms  here  represented  are  the 
only  ones  in  the  country  who  manufacture  a 
full  line  of  bee-hive  material  so  far  as  wood- 
work is  concerned."  In  saying  this  I  did  an 
injustice  to  an  old  well-known  advenisi'r,  E. 
Kretchmer,  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa.  By  his  card  in 
this  issue  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  well  equip- 
ped for  manufacturing  every  thing  in  the  line 
of  bee-goods.  I  don't  know  how  I  overlooked 
him;  but  by  good  rights  I  should  have  included 
him  in  the  list  of  those  "who  manufacture  a 
full  line  of  bee-hive  material."  As  in  the  case 
of  the  other  three,  I  have  asked  him  to  make  a 
similar  statement  of  his  business,  which  I  shall 
be  glad  to  publish  later  with  his  photograph. 


We  have  on  hand  several  good  articles  in 
type  which  have  been  crowded  out  of  this  and 
the  previous  number  for  lack  of  room.  I  have 
been  in  hopes  we  could  "catch  up  "  with  our 
space;  but  as  I  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  it 
now,  we  shall  have  to  add  extra  pages  next 
issue  to  take  them  in.  I  also  have  more  good 
articles  in  manuscript  which  I  fear  will  never 
even  get  into  type,  for  the  reason  that  the  rule 
of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  will  make  some 
of  them  give  room  to  something  perhaps  a  little 
better  or  more  seasonable.  The  editorial  fan- 
ning-mill  may  not  always  do  a  good  job  of 
sifting;  but  when  it  gets  out  of  gear,  kindly 
call  the  editor's  attention  and  he  will  see  if  it 
can  be  fixed. 


FOUNDATION  BY  THE  OLD  PROCESS  OF  DIPPING, 

FIVE  TIMES   MORE    LIABLE  TO  STRETCH 

IN   THE   HIVE   THAN   THE   NEW 

WEED  PROCESS. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  got  the  new  Weed  process 
of  making  foundation  nicely  under  way,  we  sent 
Mr.  O.  O.  Poppleton,  of  Stewart,  Fla.,  sample 
sheets  of  the  product,  and  sample  sheets  of  the 
old  foundation,  same  weights  and  size.  These 
he  was  to  test  in  the  apiary  as  soon  as  the 
weather  would  permit,  to  determine  the  relative 
sag  or  stretch  of  the  two  kinds  of  foundation  in 
the  hive.  After  he  had  made  his  first  tests,  he 
wrote  us  that  the  difference  was  slightly  in 
favor  of  the  new  process;  but  the  weather  was 
hardly  suitable  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  results. 
A  month  or  so  later  we  heard  from  him  again, 
under  date  of  Feb.  19,  giving  more  exhaustive 
experiments,  the  result  of  which  showed  that 
the  sag  by  the  old  process,  or  dipped  founda- 
tion, he  had  been  trying,  was  nearly  five  times 
greater  than  by  the  new  process. 

Mr.  Poppleton,  cautious  as  he  is,  desires  to 
test  the  matter  further,  when  the  weather  Is 
hotter,  and  will  report  again.  He  adds:  "It 
looks  as  though  your  claim,  that  the  new 
method  gives  extra  toughness  to  the  wax,  is 
correct."  Any  one  who  works  the  two  kinds, 
the  new  and  the  old,  in  his  hands  can  readily 
see  the  difference;  and  it  is  not  surprising  at  all 
that  the  bees  should  discover  the  marked  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  new  foundation.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  remarked  that  the  bees  can 
work  this  wax  in  a  much  cooler  temperature 
than  the  old  dipped  product. 


SYRUP  BY  THE  COLD  PROCESS  VERSUS  THAT  BY 
THE   OLD   WAY. 

Skylark,  in  another  column,  calls  attention 
to  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Dr.  Miller 
and  Mr.  Elwood  regarding  syrup  for  feeding 
made  by  using  heat,  versus  that  made  by  the 
cold  process,  as  was  spoken  of  in  Gleanings 
some  time  last  fall.  Both  of  these  bee-keepers 
are  practical  men;  and  when  two  such  doctors 
disagree,  who  shall  decide  ? 

Last  winter,  and  so  far  this  winter,  we  tried, 
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and  are  trying  syrup  by  the  cold  process,  and 
so  far  as  we  can  see  it  is  fully  equal  (if  not  su- 
perior) to  the  ordinary  syrup  made  V  water 
and  %  sugar  where  heat  was  used;  and  by  the 
cold  process  we  have  used  the  sugar  and  water 
half  and  half,  and  it  was  then  brought  more 
nearly  to  the  consistency  in  which  bees  find  the 
raw  nectar  in  the  flowers.  Such  thin  syrup,  I 
am  sure,  is  ripened  better  whether  heat  is  used 
or  not:  and  when  sealed  in  the  combs,  for  us  at 
least,  it  makes  very  much  better  stores.  None 
of  such  syrup  has  shown  the  least  tendency  to- 
ward granulation,  and  the  bees  last  winter 
came  out  on  it  in  perfect  condition.  I  do  not 
believe  heat  has  very  much  to  do  with  it  either 
way.  Mechanical  mixtures  can  be  effected 
perfectly  by  vigorous  stirring,  either  hot  or  cold, 
providing  the  sugar  is  in  proportion  of  half  and 
half,  and  this,  in  our  experience,  is  quite  thick 
enough  in  order  to  insure  ripening  on  the  part 
of  the  bees.  They  will  then  reduce  it  down 
themselves  to  the  right  consistency,  if  you  give 
them  a  chance. 


BAD  COMMISSION  MEN;    OR,    SLIPSHOD  BEE- 
KEEPERS AND   SLIPSHOD  METHODS  OF 
PUTTING  UP   HONEY. 

I  HAVE  had  a  good  deal  to  say  lately  in  re- 
gard to  selling  honey  on  commission;  and  I 
have  also  referred  to  some  of  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  that  are  practiced  by  some  commission 
houses  not  overly  scrupulous.  But  I  am  com- 
ing to  believe  more  and  more  the  trouble  is  as 
much  with  the  bee-keepers  as  with  the  com- 
mission houses.  Please  read  the  article  by  Geo. 
F.  Robbins,  in  another  column.  I  tell  you  it 
is  perfectly  abominable,  the  way  bee-keepers 
put  up  their  honey.  The  majority  of  them  do 
not  stop  to  scrape  their  sections,  do  not  think  it 
pays  to  grade,  or,  if  they  do  think  so,  they  do 
not  take  the  time  to  do  it.  Then,  moreover, 
they  are  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  in  trying 
to  economize  in  putting  up  their  comb  honey 
in  cheap,  poorly  made  (home-made),  shipping- 
cases;  and  a  good  many  times  these  shippmg- 
cases  are  too  large  to  fill  out  the  crates,  and 
sticks  and  boards  are  used  to  fill  out  the  crate. 
I  saw  some  such  cases  when  I  called  at  one  of 
the  commission  stores  in  Chicago;  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  honey-merchants  can  not.  and 
do  not,  realize  on  such  honey  full  market 
quotations. 

The  great  and  absorbing  question  nowadays 
with  bee-keepers  is,  how  to  get  the  honey. 
Well,  having  gotten  it,  what  folly  it  is  to  knock 
off  from  I4  to  K  of  its  value — yes,  even  more 
than  that — when  a  very  little  time  and  ingenu- 
ity and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  bee-keeper 
would  save  it  all  I  For  instance,  how  much 
time  will  it  take  to  grade  2000  or  3000  lbs.  of 
comb  honey?  I  venture  to  say  a  ton  can  be 
graded  by  a  smart  boy  or  woman  easily  within 
a  day.  And  I  am  sure  it  would  add,  easily,  a 
cent  a  pound  to  the  value  of  the  honey.    Or, 


in  other  words,  that  smart  boy  or  woman 
could  earn  120  for  the  day's  work.  Pretty  good 
wages,  you  say.  Well,  perhaps  that  person  can 
make  another  cent  by  scraping.  But  some  "  pen- 
ny-wise" bPfi-keepers  imagine  they  are  going 
to  save  two  or  three  cents  on  shipping-cases  by 
making  them  themselves.  They  figure  the 
lumber  costs  so  much  a  foot,  and  that  they  can 
get  them  made  at  the  planing-mill.  They  get 
them  made,  but  what  are  they?  The  buzz-saws 
they  use  at  these  mills  generally  have  very 
coarse  teeth,  and  ihe  work  is  rough;  and  then 
they  don't  understand,  as  do  the  bee-hive  manu- 
facturers, the  importance  of  absolute  accuracy ; 
and,  furthermore,  they  do  not  know  how  to  go 
at  the  job  in  the  first  place.  The  bee-keeper 
who  saves  two  or  three  cents  on  a  shipping- 
case  will  probably  lose  twenty-five  or  even  fifty 
cents  on  every  case  of  honey  because  the  goods 
look  so  "  ornery  "  and  awkward.  The  average 
commission  men  receive  honey  put  up  in  all 
sorts  of  styles;  but  these  "' ornery  "  lots  have  to 
wait  until  all  the  best  lots  are  cleaned  out,  and 
then  buyers  will  take  it  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price. 

Commission  men  have  come  in  for  their  fair 
share  of  blame;  but  bee-keepers  must  not  for- 
get that  the  trouble  is  nm  solely  with  them.  I 
have  referred  to  slipshod ness  in  putting  up 
honey  before,  and  I  shall  keep  on  referring  to  it 
until  bee-keeper'*,  at  least  our  subscribers,  will 
get  to  the  point  where  they  will  put  up  their 
honey,  and  realize  decent  prices.  Give  the  com- 
mission men  fits  if  you  want  to;  but  do  not  lay 
all  things  at  their  doors. 


FASTENING   SHEETS   OF   FOUNDATION   INTO 
BROOD-FRAMES. 

As  this  is  about  the  season  of  the  year  when 
bee-keepers  will  be  doing  this  work,  a  few  hints 
may  not  come  amiss.  There  are  a  score  or 
more  of  ways  of  doing  it.  Some  of  them  are 
good,  but  more  are  poor.  Putting,  as  we  do, 
hundreds  of  sheets  into  brood-frames,  we  can 
not  afford  to  fuss  with  any  but  the  very  best. 
But  you  say  you  have  already  tried  those  in 
our  catalog;  but  from  the  number  of  inquiries 
that  have  come  in,  it  seems  that  there  is  some- 
thing that  is  not  yet  understood.  The  method 
that  we  prefer  is  that  shown  on  the  next  page. 

This  is  a  modification  of  the  Hambaugh  rol- 
ler used  so  successfully  by  the  Dadants  and 
others.  It  consists  of  a  handle  slotted  out  at  one 
end  to  receive  a  wooden  wheel,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  half  an  inch  through,  and  nice- 
ly rounded  on  the  edge.  All  that  is  required  is 
to  put  the  sheet,  one  edge  of  it,  along  the 
molded  comb-guide,  and  then,  with  the  roller 
previously  dipped  in  water,  roll  the  edge  down 
until  it  adheres  to  the  comb-guide  firmly.  So 
far  so  good.  But  it  seems  that  some  of  our 
friends  and  patrons  have  done  all  this  and  yet 
have  not  succeeded  in  making  a  good  job. 
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In  talking  with  our  people  this  morning  who 
put  in  foundation,  I  think  perhaps  I  have 
omitted  one  or  two  essential  points  in  the  di- 
rections. One  is,  that  the  foundation  should  be 
set  in  the  sun,  near  a  stove,  or  a  coil  of  pipe,  if 


FIO.  1. 

the  day  is  not  warm  enough  to  make  it  soft  and 
pliable.  This  is  quite  essential;  otherwise, 
after  the  edge  of  the  sheet  is  rolled  on  to  the 
comb  guide,  it  is  liable  to  pull  off.  But  our 
people  say  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  have  the 
foundation  warm,  providing  the  ivooden  ivheel 
itself  is  kept  immersed,  while  not  in  use,  in  a 
cup  of  hot  water.  Even  if  the  foundation  is 
cold  and  hard,  the  wheel,  steaming  hot,  softens 
the  edge  so  that  a  good  firm  attachment  may 
be  made.     Perhaps  there  may  ba  litiies  when  it 


will  be  necessary  to  warm  the  foundation  and 
use  the  hot  water  too;  but  ordinarily,  in  sum- 
mer weather,  when  foundation  is  set  near  a 
window  where  the  sun  strikes  it,  the  wooden 
roller  will  make  it  stick,  even  when  lubricated 
with  cold  water. 

But  not  all  people  can  be  got  to  place  the 
same  estimate  on  the  same  device.    Some  pre- 


FI6.  3. 

fer  the  melted-wax  plan.  There  are  several; 
and  perhaps  the  best  one  is  simply  a  tin  tube 
about  }4  inch  in  diameter,  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  tapering  at  the  end  with  a  small   hole  at 


apex.  On  one  side,  near  the  handle,  is  pricked 
a  small  hole  so  that  when  the  tube  is  stood  up 
in  a  cup  of  hot  wax  (heated  by  a  lamp)  the  air 
will  escape  and  the  wax  will  flow  in  at  the 
small  hole  in  the  apex  before  referred  to.  In 
use  the  flow  of  wax  may  be  regulated  somewhat 
by  stopping  the  air-hole  with  the  thumb.  (See 
Fig.  3.) 

The  foundation  is  put  into  the  frame,  and 
laid  against  the  comb-guide.  Then  the  little 
tool  containing  the  hot  wax  is  drawn  out,  and 
the  point  inserted  up  into  the  corner  of  the 
frame,  and  it  is  then  drawn  across  the  whole 
top-bar,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3.  The  hot  wax  runs 
out  of  the  little  hole  in  the  end,  leaving  a  train 
of  wax  along  the  edge  of  the  foundation  to  fas- 
ten it. 

This  Implement  is  specially  serviceable  where 
a  groove  is  made  in  the  top-bar.  The  founda- 
tion is  inserted  in  this  groove,  and  then  this 
tool  with  its  hot  wax  is  drawn  along  the  edge. 
The  wax  runs  out,  thoroughly  cementing  the 
foundation  into  the  groove. 

A  tool  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose  is 
shown  in  the  next  engraving.  This  is  simply  a 
piece  of  tin,  as  shown,  and  mounted  in  a  wood- 


FIG.  4. 
en  handle.  One  end  of  this  wooden  trough,  as 
it  were,  is  drawn  to  a  small  hole  or  opening. 
To  use,  dip  it  full  of  hot  wax.  and  draw  it 
quickly  along  the  edge  of  the  foundation,  in 
contact  with  the  top-bar. 

Both  of  these  ideas  we  got  from  Mr.  J.  Van- 
Deusen,  of  flat-bottom-foundation  fame.  He 
has  used  these  implements  for  years,  and  pre- 
fers this  method  of  fastening  to  any  other  he 
knows  of. 

In  order  that  I  might  myself  place  a  proper 
estimate  on  these  tools  as  compared  with  the 
Hambaugh  pressure  method,  I  tried  the  tube 
first  described,  going  to  the  wax-room,  where 
there  is  melted  wax  and  plenty  of  foundation 
and  brood-frames.  Yes,  indeed,  I  found  I  could 
fasten  foundation,  and  do  it  quickly,  but  not 
any  more  quickly  than  with  a  Hambaugh  rol- 
ler, but  not  nearly  as  nice  a  job,  either  in  looks 
or  in  the  security  of  the  fastening.  The  wax 
had  a  fashion  of  streaming  over  things,  and 
then  I  found  I  had  to  hold  the  frame  still  for  a 
full  minute  in  order  to  allow  the  streak  of  hot 
wax  to  cool  before  I  could  lay  it  down.  And 
even  after  it  cooled,  the  sheet  would  sometimes 
pull  out.  But  I  could  readily  see  that  the  tool 
was  the  best  implement  we  could  possibly  use 
providing  a  groove  were  cut  in  the  top-bar  on 
the  under  side,  far  better  than  the  Hambaugh 
roller  or  any  similar  device.  For  those  who 
prefer  and  will  have  saw-kerfs  in  the  top-bar, 
this,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  best  fastener  yet 
brought  out. 
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Our  Homes. 


Many  are  the  afflictions  <if  the  risliteoiis;  but  tlie 
Lord  delivereth  liini  oul  of  tliem  all.— Psai^m  :W:  19. 

From  the  above  it  would  seem  that  it  is  God's 
will  that  we  should  bear  afflictions,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  pain  and  sutfering.  That  is,  a 
certain  amount  of  trial  and  affliction  seems  to 
be  best  for  poor  weak  humanity.  Don't  let  me 
be  misunderstood  here.  God  is  our  father,  and 
we  are  his  children.  Our  best  well-being  seems 
to  demand  that  we  should  come  to  him  often. 
We  should  make  him — or  his  Son — our  friend 
and  counselor.  If  we  had  good  health  and 
strength,  and  success  in  every  thing  everywhere, 
we  should  become  proud,  overbearing,  and  per- 
haps indifferent  and  lazy.  I  am  sure  of  it.  for  I 
have  oftentimes  been  conscious  that,  when  I  am 
relieved  of  responsibility,  pain,  and  trials,  I/or- 
<jet  to  be  thankful.  Yes,  I  forget  the  great  God 
above,  and  what  I  owe  to  him;  therefore,  in 
the  language  of  our  text,  we  are  to  recognize 
that  "many  are  the  aftiictions  of  the  right- 
eous;" and  these  afflictions  are  not  always 
because  we  have  done  wrong.  The  tornado 
that  blows  down  onr  buildings  and  does  us 
injury  is  certainly  no  fault  of  ours.  It  is  some- 
thing we  can  not  very  well  help  or  prevent; 
neither  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  wicked.  A  great  many  of  our 
afflictions  and  sufferings  do  come  because  of 
our  own  sinfulness,  but  not  necessarily  all  of 
them. 

Now,  let  us  not  forget  the  last  half  of  our 
text:  "But  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of 
them  all."  That  is  a  pretty  broad  promise, 
my  friends.  No  matter  what  overtakes  us_^  nor 
whose  fault  it  is,  the  promise  is  that  the  Liord 
can  and  ivill  deliver  his  people  out  of  all  of 
these  things. 

Since  my  talks  in  regard  to  doctoring  without 
medicine,  and  especially  since  the  little  illus- 
tration I  gave  you  a  short  time  ago,  how  Mrs. 
Root  was  given  relief  in  answer  to  prayer  (when 
medicines  and  doctors  seemed  to  be  powerless), 
I  have  not  only  had  great  numbers  of  kind  let- 
ters, hut  several  books  have  been  sent  me  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  One  that  attracts  my 
attention  most  of  all  is  a  little  book  of  about 
;.'50  pages,  by  E.  E.  Byrum,  of  Grand  Junction, 
Mich.  I  see  the  price  marked  on  the  cover  is 
25  cts.  The  title  of  this  book  is  "  Divine  Heal- 
ing of  Soul  and  Body."  This  title  of  itself 
awakened  my  interest,  as  you  might  feel  sure 
it  would.  Now.  I  have  read  a  large  number  of 
books  already  on  this  matter.  Please  do  not 
feel  hurt,  dear  friends,  when  I  tell  you  I  have 
felt  troubled  about  this  "faith  cure;"  and  es- 
pecially have  T  felt  troubled  when  I  have  known 
these  people  to  carry  these  matters  to  such  ex- 
tremes that  they  neglected  to  send  for  a  physi- 
cian, in  a  critical  case.  Yes,  I  think  there  are 
instances  where,  instead  of  employing  a  sur- 
geon to  set  a  broken  limb,  the  friends  have 
relied  on  their  prayers,  and  expected  God  to 
perform  a  miracle.  Please  pardon  me  for  this 
plain  talk,  for  I  think  this  is  about  all  I  have 
to  say  in  the  wav  of  fault-findine  in  regard  to 
faith  cure.  Well,  this  little  book  of  friend 
Byrum's  seems  to  be  very  sensible  and  rational, 
even  while  it  tells  of  wonderful  cures  that  came 
about  by  simply  trusting  God,  and  holding  fast 
to  his  promises.  May  I  digress  a  little  just 
here?  Qniteaeood  many  religions  hooks  are 
sent  to  me  to  read.  A  good  many  of  them,  it 
seems  to  me.  are  a  string  of  quotations  from 
the  Bible,  without  point  or  reason— at  least, 
they  do  not  appeal  to  my  good  sense  or  under- 
standing. I  absolutely  can  not  have  the  pa- 
tience to  read  them,  and  it  troubles  me  to  think 


that  other  people  should  commend  a  book  so 
very  highly,  when  to  me  it  has  no  connected 
idea.  1  wonder  if  any  of  the  rest  of  you  have 
had  similar  experiences.  1  have  tried  to  think 
the  fault  was  mine;  but  for  some  reason  God 
has  not  given  me  a  faculty  to  understand  theo- 
logical doctrines;  or.  in  other  words,  it  seems 
to  me  the  dear  friends  who  write  these  books 
and  read  them  are  aivay  off  from  the  track. 
They  are,  wasting  their  paper  and  time  and  ink 
on  things  that  are  comparatively  unimportant. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  some  of  these 
hooks  to  the  pastor  of  our  church.  Very  likely 
God  call-  ns  to  investigate  along  different  lines; 
and  what  inierestsone  does  not  inierestanother. 
Now  let  me  go  back  to  the  little  book,  "Divine 
Healing  of  Soul  and  Body."  Friend  Byrum 
quotes  scripture  texts  right  along,  but  he  uses 
them  in  a  plain,  matter-of-fact,  sensible  way. 
He  uses  the  texts  as  I  would  use  a  hammer, 
saw,  or  crowbar.  They  mean  something,  and 
carry  conviction.  The  first  pan  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  healing  of  the  soul;  and  this, 
surely,  is  a  plain,  common-seni-e  idea.  A  man 
can  not  expect  God  to  heal  his  body  when  he  is 
in  spiritual  darkness.  It  has  pained  me  exceed- 
ingly to  hear  certain  persons  who  are  not  godly 
men,  and  not  praying  men,  talk  "Christian 
science."  Yes.  and  I  think  there  are  those  of 
this  class  who  advertise  to  pray  for  sick  people 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money— say  five  or  ten  dol- 
lars. Such  things  seem  to  me  "just  awful."  I 
know  it  has  been  urged  that  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  Itire,  and  that,  where  a  good  man 
devotes  his  time  to  the  laying-on  of  hands,  and 
prayer,  and  people  get  well,  they  should  give 
something  for  his  support.  In  fact,  I  have 
heard  of  those  who  make  no  charge  whatever 
for  this  sort  of  treatment,  but  tell  their  patients 
after  they  get  well  they  can  give  them  what 
they  choose.  This  may  seem  to  be  very  fair; 
but.  notwithstanding,  I  do  not  feel  satisfied 
that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Our  Savior 
never  received  any  sort  of  recompense  for  his 
divine  healing;  and  if  it  be  true  that  God  has 
seen  fit  in  these  latter  days  to  commission  any 
human  being  to  heal  in  like  manner,  I  should 
say  let  him  shun  even  the  appearance  of  evil 
by  refusing  to  accept  pay.  He  who  feedeth  the 
ravens  can  supply  the  wants  of  such  a  child  of 
his.  Mueller,  in  his  great  work  in  London, 
went  to  God,  and  to  him  only,  for  help. 

Permit  me  to  say  right  here  that  a  good 
friend  in  California  has  felt  very  much  hurt 
because  of  what  I  said  about  Schlatter  and  his 
alleged  cures.  Schlatter  never  received  any 
equivalent,  if  I  am  correct,  for  what  he  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  healing;  and  this  one 
thing  gave  him  his  great  celebrity  and  wonder- 
ful power.  Had  he  at  the  same  time  been  an 
evangelist — had  he  been  exhorting  people  to 
righteoustnes-:  and  godly  living,  and  had  he 
done  spiritual  healing  along  with  the  other,  I 
should  have  been  ready  to  admit  that  God  had 
seen  fit  to  give  him  miraculous  power.  As  it 
was,  T  could  not  learn  that  he  had  raised  the 
standard  of  godliness  anywhere.  Those  he 
healed  were  not  even  told  to  "go  in  peace,  and 
sin  no  more."  From  all  the  evidence  I  could 
get  I  was  led  to  believe  that  people  imagined 
themselves  healed,  just  as  they  had  imagined 
themselves  benefited  by  that  innocent  and 
senseless  toy,  Electropoise  (it  is  the  machine, 
mind  you.  that  I  call  innocent,  and  not  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  thing  nor  the  papers  that  accept- 
ed the  advertisement  of  it). 

Now,  before  I  finish  what  I  have  to  say  in 
regard  to  "Divine  Healing."  let  me  notice  an- 
other book  —  a  much  larger  one  —  entitled 
"  Science  of  Living;  the  New  Gospel  of  Health." 
So  far  as  I  can  make  out.  the  great  point  in 
this  last  book  is,  that  people  should  "  go  with- 
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out  their  breakfast."  This  comes  on  the 
ground,  as  you  may  know,  of  ihe  Battle  Creek 
doctrine  of  two  meals  a  day.  When  I  read  the 
testimonials  from  the  people  who  had  been 
cured,  it  brougrht  to  mind  a  little  newspaper 
squib  of  years  ago,  and  it  makes  me  smile  again 
when  I  think  of  it.  The  title  of  the  squib  was, 
"How  to  be  Happy."  The  directions  were 
very  plain  and  simple;  viz.,  "Go  without  your 
breakfast,  and  see  if  you  don't  feel  happy  when 
dinner-time  comes."  And  I  have  not  a  doubt 
but  there  is  a  grander  truth  embodied  in  the 
above  than  the  writer  of  it  ever  dreamed  of . 
This  new  "gospel  of  health"  says  when  you 
don't  feel  a  vigorous  appetite  for  your  break- 
fast, skip  it.  After  a  little  time,  when  poor, 
patient,  and  docile  Dame  Nature  gets  used  to 
the  program,  you  will  not  only  feel  just  as  well, 
but  ever  so  much  better.  No  doubt  of  it.  The 
starvation  cure  is  probably  as  old  as  the  hills; 
but  after  having  tried  both  ways  pretty  faith- 
fully, I  would  say,  instead  of  eating  nothing  at 
alitor  breakfast,  eat  just  lean  beefsteak,  and 
nothing  else — not  even  a  crumb  of  bread  nor  a 
drop  of  tea  or  coffee.  I  have  not  the  space  to 
review  this  book,  by  Edward  H.  Dewey,  M.  D.,* 
but  I  must  give  you  just  one  point  made  by  the 
author.  Before  commencing  the  practice  of 
medicine  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  drug- 
store; and  having  a  natural  bent  toward  the 
matter  of  curing  diseases  he  made  it  quite  a 
study;  and  he  says  that,  boy  as  he  was,  after 
several  years  in  the  drug  business  he  noticed 
this:  People  came  for  remedies,  who  were  af- 
flicted with  various  acute  diseases;  and  he  was 
surprised  to  find  out  that,  no  matter  what  rem- 
edy they  purchased,  they,  as  a  rule,  got  well; 
and  then,  of  course,  ascribed  their  recovery  to 
the  medicine  they  took.  No  matter  what  the 
medicine,  the  man  using  it  was  almost  always 
cured.  One  whole  side  of  the  drugstore  was 
occupied  with  various  patent  medicines  piled 
up  on  the  shelves.  They  all  did  good.  Oh, 
dear  me!  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  my  dear 
friends,  that  Nature  pprforms  a  cure,  and  the 
dosing  gets  the  credit?  Now,  is  it  not  true 
that  here  lies  the  explanation,  not  onlv  of  Elec- 
tropoise,  Schlatter,  "pink  pills,  "safe  cure." 
and  this  whole  long  catalog,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  remedies  to  be  found  in  druestorps? 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  an  honest  Christian 
physician,  who  has  had  a  large  life-long  prac- 
tice. He  gives  us  a  history  of  his  experiences, 
through  this  large  book  of  over  330  pages,  and 
now  comes  out  and  tells  people  to  givp  up  drugs, 
and,  when  they  are  sick,  go  withont  their  break- 
fast. Of  course,  he  is  most  emphatic  against 
the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  every  thing 
along  in  that  line. 

Now,  dear  reader,  with  your  permission  I 
want  again  to  get  back  to  "Divine  Healing." 
This  little  book  is  sensible.  If  it  has  any  fault 
it  is  that  it  urges  too  strongly,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible,  that  we  shall  trust  in  God.  and 
go  to  hira  direct,  no  matter  what  troubles  beset 
or  assail  us.  If  that  does  not  do.  follow  the  in- 
junction of  James  .5:13-15.  Now.  if  he  dropped 
it  right  there  I  should  be  suspicious  of  his 
teachings.  But  he  does  not.  One  chapter  is 
headed.  "  Hindrances  to  Healing."  In  this 
chapter  he  speaks  of  the  absolute  importance 
of  the  one  who  expocts  divine  healing  of  being 
pureinheart  and  clean  in  his  habits.     He  says: 

"  Men  sometimes  apply  for  healing  of  dyspep- 
sia, etc.,  caused  bv  the  use  of  tobacco,  expecting 
to  continue  the  filthy  habit." 

And  again: 

"Women  suffering  from  some  dreadful  trouble 
brought  on  by  lacing  and  wearing  of  corsets 

*  If  any  of  you  should  want  this  book,  send  $3.35 
to  the  Henry  Bill  Publishing  Co.,  Norwich,  Ct. 


too  often  desire  to  be  healed,  but  are  not  will- 
ing to  remove  the  cause." 

And  still  again: 

"Persons  practicing  filthy  habits,  abusers  of 
themselves,  etc.,  call  on  God  to  heal  them,  and 
yet  will  not  turn  from  that  which  makes  them- 
selves self  murderers.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  world  says  faith  healing  is  a  failure  ?  " 

I  would  add  that,  before  a  man  can  consis- 
tently expect  that  God  shall  heal  him,  he  must 
stop  defrauding  or  trying  to  get  ahead  of  his 
neighbor  in  any  unfair  way.  He  must  be  striv- 
ing earnestly  day  by  day  to  lead  a  consistent 
Christian  life.  There  is  one  chapter  entitled 
"The  Use  of  Medicine."  He  says,  "  Medicines 
are  made  for  two  classes  of  people — those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  God,  and  those  of  his 
children  who  are  afraid  to  trust  him."  In  the 
same  chapter  occurs  the  following: 

"  What  about  broken  bones '? " 

"In  such  cases,  if  no  one  present  were  capable 
of  setting  it  properly.  I  would  call  a  physician 
or  surgeon,  if  necessary,  to  set  it,  and  ask  the 
Lord  to  heal  it." 

The  friend  who  wrote  me  from  California 
(mentioned  above)  criticised  me  severely  for 
my  inconsistency  in  giving  Mrs.  Root  the 
poisonous  drug  chloral  right  after  the  very 
plain  and  unmistakable  answer  to  orayer, 
where  she  was  given  sleep  simply  by  my  kneel- 
ing by  the  bedside  when  all  the  doctor's  reme- 
dies failed.  My  answer  to  this  is,  that  I  had 
also  been  praying  that  God  would  give  the  doc- 
tor wisdom  and  understanding  in  doing  his 
part  in  the  matter.  I  myself  should  have  pre- 
ferred that  she  should  not  have  had  the  chloral. 
The  doctor  was  sure  it  would  be  needed  at 
about  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  I  did  not 
feel  likp  taking  the  responsibility  of  counter- 
manding the  doctor's  orders  right  at  that  crisis 
of  her  sicknes*.  Perhaps  I  erred  in  want  of 
faith.  If  so,  I  hope  the  Lord  will  forgive  me. 
By  the  way,  Mrs.  Root  entirely  agrei  s  with  me 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  medicine.  8he  thinks 
now  that  possibly  she  might  have  got  along 
just  as  well  with  less  medicine:  yet  we  do  not 
"feel  like  settine  our  opinion  above  that  of  an 
honest  and  intelligent  family  physician. 

In  this  little  book  friend  Byrum  gives  us 
exppriences  of  large  numbers  of  people  scattered 
all  over  our  land,  who  havp  bei'n  healed  by  sim- 
ply making  thoir  trouhjps  the  subject  of  prayer. 
T  was  much  interpstcd  in  seeing  the  large  num- 
ber of  te-^timonials  from  dyspeptics.*  and  those 
who  have  heretofore  been  unable  to  eat  ordi- 
nary food.  After  reading  the  book  the  first 
evening,  I  prayed  earnestly  that  God  would, 

* Tlie.se  people  ate  with  impunity  things  that  had 
been  formerly  liurtful.  by  simply  asking  God  to 
remove  the  trouble,  to  give  tbem  healthy  assimila- 
tion and  digestion.  Now,  a  beautiful  thought  comes 
in  right  here:  These  subjects  of  divine  healing  were 
not  cured  by  praying  once  about  the  m;itter,  nor 
once  a  month.  "Day  by  day  they  asked  God  to  give 
them  healtliy  digestion.  Very  likely  it  was  done 
before  partaking  of  each  meal.  Now,  where  we  sit 
down  to  the  table,  and  somebody  asks  a  blessing, 
we  often  hear  the  phrase.  "O  Lord,  bless  this  food 
to  our  use."  or  some  similar  expression.  It  never 
occurrred  to  me  till  just  recently  that  this  asking  a 
blessing  upon  our  food,  or  "saying grace,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  might  and  should  include  asking 
God  to  help  us  in  our  digestion.  When  we  do  this, 
of  course  we  should  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to 
help  ourselves;  and  especially  should  we  guard 
against  the  temptation  to  overeat,  or  to  eat  unwisely 
of  rich  foods  that  happen  to  please  the  taste.  Those 
who  are  seeking  holiness  certainly  can  not  consis- 
tently be  gluttonous;  and  thus  you  see  it  is  almost 
absolutely  necessary  that  spiritual  Ijealing,  or  heal- 
ing of  tlie  soul,  should  come  first,  and  the  healing  of 
the  body  afterward;  and  tliis  is  the  way  in  which 
the  little  book,  "  Divine  Healing,"  has  put  the  mat- 
ter. 
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if  consistent  with  his  will,  permit  me  to  eat 
such  food  as  other  people  do.  The  next  morn- 
ing, and  for  almost  a  week  afterward.  I  ate 
what  I  pleased,  and  enjoyed  better  health  than 
I  have  enjoyed  for  years,  doing  hard  severe 
mental  labor  in  the  office  right  along  every  day. 
Now,  let  us  go  slow  in  this  matter,  and  bn  fair 
■about  it.  I  said  I  ate  "  what  I  pleased."  Well, 
what  I  "pleased"  was  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  lean  meat  as  heretofore.  The  oiher 
was  zwieback  and  breakfast  food  well  cooked, 
with  a  very  little  very  nice  new  white  maple 
sugar.  I  hope  friend  Byrum  will  forgive  me 
for  my  want  of  faith  when  I  say  the  pure  sugar 
from  the  maple  inay  not  have  harmed  me  at 
any  other  time.  If  so,  then,  in  answer  to  my 
prayer,  I  had  made  a  most  pleasant  discovery. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  I  ventured  to  eat  some 
hot  bread,  or  gems,  made  of  whole-wheat  flour 
and  baking-powder.  In  a  few  hours  I  was  back 
again  with  one  of  my  worst  experiences  with 
indigestion  and  headache.  I  can  only  guess  it 
was  the  hot  cakes.  Friend  Byrum  would 
doubtless  say  it  was  a  lack  of  faith;  for,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  was  a  little  backward  in  confessing 
to  my  friends  that,  in  answer  to  prayer,  I  was 
even  using  sugar  three  times  a  day,  absolutely 
without  injury  or  any  bad  symptom  whatever.* 
You  know  one  naturally  feels  a  little  delicate 
about  telling  spiritual  experiences  like  these. 
The  family  wondered  at  my  eating  these  things 
with  impunity,  but  I  had  not  explained  it  to 
any  of  them  as  I  had  to  Mrs.  Root.  I  am  happy 
to  say  this  morning  that  I  have  ray  full  health 
and  perfect  digestion  once  more;  but  for  the 
last  three  meals  I  have  eaten  pure  lean  meat, 
nothing  else.  Now,  has  God  answered  my 
many  prayers  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  diet 
by  making  known  to  me  that  a  diet  containing 
neither  starch  nor  sugar  will  relieve  these 
troubles?  or  am  I  lacking  in  faith  because  I  do 
not  stand  out  boldly  and  eat  what  other  people 
do,  trusting  God,  and  him  alone,  to  keep  me  in 
health?  You  see,  this  matter  about  using 
tobacco,  and  asking  God  to  heal,  may  be  carried 
a  little  farther,  and  have  it  include  tea  and 
coffee,  fat  meais,  rank  vegetables  that  you 
know  do  not  agree  with  you.  etc.  You  see.  we 
are  but  JiiDiian  in  all  these  things.  Again  and 
again  T  am  reminded  of  that  oft-recurring  sen- 
tence in  my  prayers  of  late: 

I  am  weak,  but  thou  art  mighty. 


VEGETABLES,    ETC.,    UNDER    GLASS,    IN    THE 
Mf)XTH   OF    FEBRUARY. 

1  do  not  know  ju«t  why  it  is,  but  there  is 
soraeihins  wonderfully  fascinating  to  me  in 
raisins  stuff  during  thp  latter  part'of  the  win- 
ter, under  protection.     I^et  me  give  the  follow- 

*  I  suppose  Dr.  Lewi«  would  say  sug'ar  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  raiscliief,  or  nearly  all;  that  the 
trouble  hud  been  cumulative,  as  when  medicines 
are  taken  repeatedly,  without  producing-  any  effect ; 
the  miscliief  had  been  piling  up  without  my  being 
sensible  of  it,  and  the  result  was  as  given.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  this  can  be  true.  Until  I  ate  the 
liot  cakes,  my  liealth  had  been  perfect.  Even  dur- 
ing-this  zero  weather  that  we  liave  l)een  having  for 
a  week,  I  could  stay  in  tlie  open  air,  right  in  the 
wind,  and  work  without  mittens  or  any  thing  else 
on  my  hands;  and  day  after  day  there  seemed 
to  be  a  spiritual  uplifting  so  that  I  could  say  almost 
continually,  "  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow." 


ing  as  an  illustration  :  Yesterday,  Feb.  13,  the 
Weather  Bureau  predicted  rain  and  warmer 
weather.  I  told  the  boys  to  be  ready  in  the 
morning  to  pull  all  the  sashes  off  from  every 
thing,  especially  if  it  was  a  KKtrrn  rain;  By  the 
time  I  had  finished  my  breakfast,  there  were 
the  plants  looking  happy,  and  doubtless  feel- 
ing happy,  under  the  influence  of  what  might 
be  called  a  summer  shower  in  the  winter  time. 
The  long  bed  of  onion-plants,  that  had  been 
shut  up  under  a  freeze  when  only  five  degrees 
above  zero,  were  just  hungry  for  fresh  air  and 
fresh  soft  water,  so  they  looked  smiling.  The 
Wakefield  cabbage  were  just  out  of  the  ground. 
The  radishes,  being  a  little  more  hardy,  were 
somewhat  ahead  of  them.  Cold-frame  cabbage- 
plants  had  brightened  up  and  really  made  quite 
a  little  growth  since  the  last  time  they  were 
uncovered.  The  Marshall  strawberry-plants, 
set  just  a  foot  apart  in  the  fall,  were  full  of 
buds  and  blossoms.  Many  of  the  blossoms 
were  just  opening.  Our  transplanted  lettuce 
got  through  the  freeze  all  right,  and  every 
plant  was  alive.  Spinach,  onions,  and  other 
things,  were  also  happy.  The  pie-plant  that  I 
wrote  about  in  our  last  issue,  instead  of  vainly 
trying  to  push  up  the  glass  sashes  had  stretch- 
ed out  their  broad  leaves,  and  they  too  looked 
grateful  for  the  rain,  and  for  the  room  to  grow. 

After  the  plants  were  all  uncovered,  a  new 
bed  was  prepared  with  nice  fresh  dirt.  On  top 
of  it  we  put  an  inch  or  so  of  fresh  sifted  horse 
manure:  on  top  of  this,  half  an  inch  of  tobacco 
dust.  Then  the  ground  was  marked  out  with  a 
marker  similar  to  the  one  shown  on  page  76, 
exceot  that  the  knobs  were  7  inches  apart,  and 
some  nice  lettuce-plants  were  hastily  taken  out 
of  the  greenhouse  and  put  in.  Before  the  bed 
was  half-filled,  however,  the  weather  had  be- 
come snowy  and  sleety.  Then  was  when  my 
enjoyment  came  in,  bv  taking  great  care  and 
pains  to  cover  every  thing  tight  and  snug  for 
another  siege  of  winter.  By  the  way,  how 
strange  it  is  that  so  few  can  be  found  who  will 
do  a  simple  thing  like  covering  plants  with 
sashes,  and  do  it  well  and  thoroughly!  Many 
a  time  valuable  plants  have  been  lost  just  be- 
cause the  boys  did  not  crowd  the  sashes  up 
tight.  A  crack  big  enough  to  let  a  knife-blade 
through  will  let  in  frost. 

During  the  recent  mild  weather  we  have  been 
covering  the  outside  board  of  our  beds  with 
tarred  paper.  To  protect  the  tarred  paper,  we 
nailed  on  some  cheap  shingles.  This  makes 
the  bed  look  tidy,  and  keeps  out  all  the  frost. 
Now  see  that  the  top  edge  of  the  bed  is  planed 
so  flat  and  level  that  the  sashes,  especially  the 
end  ones,  shut  down  almost  air-light.  As  a 
precaution  to  see  that  the  sashes  are  "tight 
up."  as  I  remarked  above,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  go 
to  one  of  the  beds,  after  they  are  all  on.  and 
crowd  against  the  outside  sash  hard  enough  to 
move  the  whole  14  say  half  an  inch.  This  ef- 
fectually shuts  up  any  little  crevice:  and  if  a 
high  wind  comes,  each  sash  is  pinched  so  tight 
between  its  fellows  that  there  is  little  prospect 
of  even  a  small  hurricane  getting  a  sash  loose 
unless  it  commences  with  the  end  ones.  Put  a 
hoard  across  the  end  ones,  with  a  big  stone  on 
top.  and  they  are  all  pretty  secure. 

Now,  perhaps  you  do  not  see  where  the  en- 
joyment comes  in,  of  covering  up  plants  out  in 
the  sleet  and  storm.  Tf  so.  it  is  because  you  do 
not  Love  the  plants.  The  great  secret  of  success 
in  any  of  these  rural  industries  is  in  having  a 
genuine  love  for  the  things  you  handle  and  are 
trying  to  make  grow.  As  I  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow now.  and  see  the  snowy  sleet  that  is  accu- 
mulating over  the  sashes,  t  think  of  my  pets 
underneath,  so  warm  and  comfortable;  and  I 
verily  believe  they  are  happy,  after  their  fash- 
ion, and  that  makes  me  happy,  especially  when 
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I  realize  the  promise,  "  In  due  time  ye  shall 
reap  if  ye  faint  not."  Our  pie-plant  is  bring- 
ing 30  cts.  per  lb.,  and  our  lettuce  nearly  twice 
that,  and  we  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
either. 

Feb.  22. — Since  the  above  was  written  we 
have  had  a  week  or  ten  days  of  very  cold  weath- 
er; in  fact,  the  thermometer  has,  a  good  deal 
of  the  time,  been  between  5  and  10  degrees  be- 
low zero;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  has  been 
a  little  more  anxiety  than  real  enjoyment  in 
getting  the  plants  through  the  blizzard.  The 
Thoroughbred  potatoes  were,  a  good  many  of 
them,  "scorched."  My  two  Tonga  beans  were 
killed  dead  because  I  forgot  lo  put  something 
over  them;  and  the  greater  part  of  our  extra 
early  tomato-plants  were  lost.  As  this  happen- 
ed, however,  as  early  as  the  1.5th  or  30th  of 
February,  by  getting  in  a  lot  more  seed  prompt- 
ly we  shall  probably  not  suffer  very  much  loss. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  the  straw- 
berry-plants in  that  sub-irrigation  bed  described 
on  p.  39,  Jan.  1.  came  through  almost  without 
injury.  They  are  full  of  buds  and  blossoms, 
and  are  doing  just  splendidly.  The  bed  is 
working  beautifully.  In  fact,  whenever  I  go 
near  it  I  have  one  of  my  "  pleasant  surprises." 
Our  other  beds,  even  with  exhaust  steam  under 
them,  suffered  more  or  less;  and  a  great  part  of 
the  damage  was  caused  just  because  the  boys 
who  put  on  sashes  did  not  shovp  them  up  tight 
together:  and  I  allowed  this  to  pass  unnoticed, 
even  after  my  emphatic  directions  in  regard  to 
putting  sash  "tight  up."  I  wonder  how  old  a 
body  has  to  be  in  order  to  learn  to  look  after 
things,  and  to  do  things  as  well  as  he  knows 
they  ought  to  be  done. 

About  the  5th  of  February  the  ground  thawed 
up  enough  so  that  we  went  out  in  the  field  and 
dug  quite  a  lot  of  winter  onions.  The  best  of 
them  were  bunched  up  and  sold.  The  smaller 
ones  were  separated  and  planted  in  one  of  the 
greenhouses,  3  inches  apart.  They  were  put 
close  up  to  onp  of  the  sashes  that  come  down  so 
near  the  bed  that  the  onion-tops  now  touch  the 
glass.  I  put  them  in  this  place  because  almost 
every  thing  else  was  liable  to  be  frozen  in  that 
particular  corner.  But  in  just  two  weeks  these 
onions  were  just  handsome.  The  light  freezing 
they  had  been  getting  almost  every  night  seem- 
ed to  do  them  good  rather  than  harm,  and  they 
are  now  the  finest  lot  of  bunch  onions  I  think  I 
ever  raised  under  glass.  In  my  former  experi- 
ments I  had  always  kept  them  too  warm.  They 
do  not  seem  to  need  any  bottom  heat,  and  only 
a  little  overhead.  These  were  old  onions  that 
had  borne  a  crop  of  top  sets  for  several  years. 
We  took  the  large  bunches  and  separated  them, 
putting  one  in  a  place. 

maule's  early  thoroughbred  potato  at 
the  ohio  experiment  station. 

We  copy  the  following  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Practical  Farmer: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Oliio  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  writes:  We  received  last  spring-  a 
small  quantity  of  Maule's  Early  Thoroug-libred  po- 
tato, and  we  are  glad  to  report  that  it  has  done  well 
here:  14  hills  yielded  24%  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
357  bushels  per  acre.  This  was  on  new  ground, 
cleared  one  year,  but  the  season  was  unfavorable, 
and  it  may  be  considered  a  good  yield.  Of  course 
this  is  a  calculated  yield  per  acre,  and  I  should  feel 
more  confldence  in  the  result  if  we  had  at  least  two 
rows  across  the  field,  which  is  our  usual  practice. 
I  believe  this  Is  a  good  variety,  however,  and  will 
stand  well  up  to  the  head  of  the  list  in  productive- 
ness. The  plants  are  vigorous,  and  the  potatoes 
are  all  that  can  be  desired  as  regards  the  size  and 
appearance. 

I  wish  friend  Green  would  tell  us  something 
about  the  comparative  earliness  of  this  potato. 
I  believe  friend  Terry  said  he  did  not  think  it 


quite  as  early  as  the  Early  Ohio;  but  as  he  had 
no  Early  Ohios  side  by  side  he  had  no  means  of 
telling  very  accurately.  It  is  an  early  potato,  a 
wonderful  yielder,  of  most  excellent  quality. 
On  these  three  points,  with  the  testimony  we 
have  had,  we  feel  at  least  tolerably  certain. 

We  find  the  following  at  the  head  of  Mr. 
Terry's  article  in  thQ  Practical  Farmer  for  Feb. 
15: 

I  hear  that  Mr.  Everitt,  in  his  seed  catalog,  has 
made  use  of  what  I  wrote  in  P.  F.,  and  what  Mr.  A. 
I.  Root  said  in  Gleanings  about  Mr.  Wm.  Henry 
Maule's  new  potato,  since  named  "Maule's  Early 
Thoroughbred,"  applying  it  to  a  potato  of  his  own. 
Mr.  Everitt  had  no  authority  whatever  for  using 
my  name  or  Mr.  Root's  in  his  catalog.  I  have  never 
seen  his  potato,  and  never  before  heard  of  it. 


THE   CRAIG    SEEDLING    AT    THE    OHIO    EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 

Frie?id  Roof  .'—There  seems  to  be  a  difference  in 
opinion  about  the  Craig  in  what  I  wrote  in  Glean- 
ings of  Nov.  1,  and  which  the  newspaper  bulletin 
of  the  Experiment  Station  published  later.  Now,  if 
I  were  in  the  wrong  I  would  try  to  make  it  right; 
but  when  I  saw  the  bulletin  I  was  as  much  surpris- 
ed as  any  one,  for  I  had  no  hand  in  making  it.  I 
went  to  Prof.  Green,  and  told  him  I  thought  he  had 
not  made  a  correct  report  of  the  Craig.  After  talk- 
ing the  matter  ovtr,  and  telling  him  what  I  thought 
was  the  cause  of  the  small  yield,  he  said  he  thought 
I  was  right,  and  was  sorry  that  it  was  put  as  It  was 
in  the  bulletin. 

It  is  true,  the  Craig  made  a  small  yield  here  at  the 
Station,  but  not  because  of  its  susceptibility  to  the 
blight,  but  because,  being  a  late  potato,  and  not  be- 
ing far  along  in  its  growth,  it  was  hurt  far  worse  by 
the  blight.  I  believe  the  blight  to  be  a  contagious 
disease.  We  had  a  good  illustration  of  this  the  past 
season,  on  the  early  potatoes.  The  blight  started 
first,  then  spread  to  the  variety  patch ;  from  there 
to  the  three  late-planted  patches,  first  to  the  one  the 
nearest,  then  the  one  next  nearest,  and,  last,  to  the 
one  farthest  away. 

The  Craig,  being  in  the  variety  patch,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  hundred  other  kinds  that  were  blight- 
ing, and  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  uny  variety 
to  escape  the  blight  under  such  circumstances,  and 
not  be  killed  by  blight. 

When  I  was  at  the  Medina  Co.  Fair,  about  Sept.  1, 
Iwas  in  your  field  of  Craigs  several  times,  and  could 
not  find  any  blight  on  tliem.  although  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  Banner,  wliich  I  have  always  con- 
sidered as  free  from  blight  as  any  kinds  I  know  of, 
were  badly  blighted.  On  the  Station  grounds  the 
Craig  stood  up  as  long  as  these  kinds,  which  is  just 
what  I  said  in  the  Nov.  1st  Gleanings;  but  Its 
small  yield  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  very 
late  potato  in  a  field  where  it  could  no^  escape  the 
blight,  and  not  because  of  "  its  susceptibility  to  the 
blight."  1  will  also  say  that  the  seed  potato  from 
your  field,  where  there  is  no  blight,  is  worth  a  great 
denl  more  than  from  where  they  were  blighted. 

Wooster,  O.,  Feb.  15.  Edwin  C.  Green. 

Many  thanks,  friend  G.,  for  giving  the  Craig 
its  just  dues,  and  also  for  the  facts  you  give  us 
in  regard  to  blight  in  potatoes  generally.  I 
may  add  that  our  Craigs  were  just  as  bi-ight 
and  green,  and  free  from  any  symptom  what- 
ever of  blight  or  any  other  disease,  until  the 
ti  me  the  frost  put  an  end  to  their  growth,  so  our 
friends  can  rest  assured  that  the  seed  we  offer 
was  grown  entirely  free  from  this  troublesome 
malady.  

THE   SOJA   BEAN:   EROM  THE  OHIO   EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 

Friend  Boot;— Of  all  the  forage  crops  that  have 
been  tried  on  the  Experiment  Farm,  I  know  of  none 
that  seems  more  promising  than  these  beans  from 
Japan.  While  they  may  never  take  the  place  of 
corn,  yet  they  have  one  point  in  their  favor  above 
corn:  and  that  is,  they  belong  to  the  clover  family, 
and  have  the  power  of  collecting  the  nitrogen  from 
the  air  by  the  tubercles  that  grow  on  their  roots; 
and  so  when  you  cut  a  crop  and  feed  it,  the  land  is 
better  off  for  nitrogen  than  it  was  before. 

The  seed  is  good  size,  and  comes  up  quickly,  and 
soon  covers  the  ground,  keeping  the  weeds  down  al- 
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most  entirely.  Crimson  clover  was  sown  with  them 
here  last  April,  and  was  all  smothered  out  except 
around  the  edges. 

I  was  surprised  that  cows  would  eat  them  readily 
when  green,  for.  as  a  rule,  cattle  do  not  care  for 
any  thing-  in  the  bean  line;  and  no  doubt  if  they  do, 
sheep  would  be  very  fond  of  them,  and  perhaps  they 
could  be  fed  to  horses. 

They  are  very  rich  in  muscle-forming  substance, 
and  the  quantity  that  can  be  grown  on  an  acre  Is  very 
large.  The  yield  of  ten  tons  per  acre,  green,  was 
made  botl)  by  the  green  and  yellow  soja  bean  on  the 
Station  ground  last  summer. 

The  green,  being  the  earliest,  comes  nearer  ripen- 
ing tlie  bean  than  does  the  yellow,  which  is  very 
late. 

The  value  of  these  beans  for  plowing  under  has 
not  been  determined  yet,  but  no  doubt  is  very  great 

Tliese  are  some  of  the  good  points,  and  now  for 
the  bad  ones: 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  seed  can  be 
ripened  in  this  climate;  so  if  we  have  to  send  south 
for  it,  it  will  malie  it  expensive. 

The  crop  being  so  heavy  and  full  of  water,  it  will 
make  it  hard  to  handle,  and  h;ird  to  cure  and  store 
when  dry.  No  doubt  there  are  other  good  points 
and  drawbacks  that  will  be  found  out  where  the 
bean  is  grown.  Edwin  C.  Green. 

Wooster,  O. 


RESTORING  A   WORN-OUT   FARM. 

Friend  Root:— On  page  119  a  West  Virginia  cor- 
respondent asks  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
restoration  of  a  worn-out  farm.  Having  just  spent 
two  years  at  that  kind  of  work  on  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar soil,  1  feel  that  I  could  be  of  service  if  I  had  the 
party  at  hand.  In  the  first  place,  his  farm  having 
been  in  pasture  must  ha^  e  .some  humus— mine  had 
none.  The  presence  ol  redlop  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate excess  of  moisture;  but  the  man  wants  to 
vea.[ize  sometliing  on  his  investment  this  season.  If 
the  case  were  mine  I  should  not  hesitate  to  plant 
some  of  the  best  portions  with  early  potatoes  If  his 
market  would  guarantee  40  or  50  cts.  i)er  bushel. 
He  will  find  a  subsoil  plow  an  excellent  tool  on  that 
farm,  as  I  did. 

Reg  irding  chemicals,  it  seems  to  me  rather  late 
in  the  day  for  a  man,  however  intelligent,  to  say  in 
effect  that  certain  substances  are  plant-food  in  one 
section  and  not  plant-food  in  another.  We  are  us- 
ing about  35  to  40  tons  of  high-grade  fertilizers  year- 
ly, and  I  grew  a  paying  crop  of  potatoes  and  onions 
on  ground  so  poor  that  it  produced  only  13  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  1.500  lbs.  per  acre  to  potatoes,  2000 
for  onions  It  is  a  fact  that  fertilizers  require  a 
greater  amount  of  moisture  to  dissolve  them,  and 
growing  crops  do  not  so  readily  assimilate  the  nu- 
triment contained  in  them  as  from  thurouultly  rotted 
stable  manure. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  presence  of  humus,  or  de- 
composed vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  is  a  great  as- 
sistance in  making  availalale  the  plant-food  contain- 
ed in  fertilizers  by  its  well-known  ability  to  retain 
large  quantities  of  soil  moisture.  Should  your  cor- 
respondent have  a  season  unusually  dry  next  sum- 
mer, he  will  probably  obtain  but  little  benefit  from 
fertilizers,  and  probably  less  still  from  unfermented 
stable  manure.  I  have  found  three  instances  where 
fertilizers  utterly  failed  to  give  returns:  One  was 
when  we  had  no  rain  from  start  to  finish:  another 
was  when  there  was  a  total  lack  of  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil,  coupled  with  no  rain;  and  the  third  was 
that  of  a  party  who  claimed  that  stable  manure  al- 
ways helped  his  crops,  but  fertilizers  never.  Five 
cents'  worth  of  litmus  paper  revealed  the  fact  that 
his  soil  contained  an  excess  of  acid,  that  to  a  certain 
extent  was  neutralized  by  the  alkali  of  the  manure. 

But  after  all,  your  West  Virginia  friend  will  find 
that  cow  peas,  acid  phosphate,  and  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, will  be  the  combination  that  ultimately  re- 
stores the  wasted  fertility  of  his  farm  in  the  most 
economical  manner. 

I  find  I  can  get  as  good  results  from  cow  peas  in 
one  year  as  from  clover  in  two;  besides,  there  are 
no  failures  to  seed,  clover  for  us  frequently  burning 
off;  and  last  year,  a  fairly  good  growth  one  year  old 
burned  to  the  earth,  and  died,  while  cow  peas 
(sown  right  throvsgh  the  center  for  comparison) 
were  growing.  With  cow  peas  at  fl.25  per  busliel, 
1'4  bushels  per  acre,  the  use  of  acid  phosphate,  say 
$15  per  ton  delivered;  nitrate  of  potash,  $45.00  per 
ton  delivered;  400 lbs.  phosphate,  2(K)  lbs.  of  potash, 
makes  a  fair  dressing.    It  will  pay  to  use  twice  this 


much,  as  the  peas  will  convert  it  all  into  elaborate 
material  for  next  season's  crop.        M.  Garrahan. 
Kingston,  Pa.,  Feb.  6. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  corrected  in  what 
I  said  about  chemical  fertilizers,  friend  G.;  at 
least,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  suc- 
ceeded with  them.  Our  Ohio, Experiment  Sta- 
tion admits  that  they  do  good;  but  still  they 
claim  that,  at  the  present  prices  ordinary  farm 
products  are  bringing,  chemical  manures  will 
cost  more  than  the  extra  product  will  bring.  I 
am  very  glad  Indeed  to  know  that  you  in  your 
locality  have  been  able  to  make  them  pay;  and 
if  they  help  to  bring  a  farm  up  to  a  productive 
condition  I  should  not  mind  it,  even  if  they  did 
not  always  pay;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  bear 
your  good  report  in  regard  to  the  cow  pea  :i^  a 
soil -fertilizer.  If  I  am  correct,  I  have  sm  en 
them  advertised  in  some  of  the  agricultural 
papers  for  only  *1.00  per  bushel  for  seed. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


Bless  the  Lorrl,  O  my  soul,  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities; 
who  healeth  all  thy  diseases.— Psalm  103:3. 


ALSIKE  AND  OTHER  CLOVER  SEED. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  it  if  you  want  to  be  sure 
of  a  good  stand.  See  directions  on  page  l.")4  of  our 
last  issue.  We  have  a  fine  lot  of  nice  new  seed,  at 
the  very  lowest  prices.  We  are  also  ready  to  give 
you  directions  in  regard  to  sowing  and  care  of  any 
of  the  clovers  now  before  the  bee-keeping  and  farm- 
ing public.  ■ ^ 

NEW  AND^VALUABLE  VARIETIES  OF  SEED  POTATOES. 

When  this  reaches  you  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
ship  at  our  risk  to  any  locality  that  lies  south  of 
our  owTi :  tlial  is.  wheie  parties,  for  special  reasons, 
want  their  potatoes  rigid  awdfi  for  extra  early  plants 
ing,  in  tlie  greenhouse  or  outdoois.  Remember,  we 
have  pretty  much  all  the  be.st  varieties  before  the 
potato-growing  public,  and  our  prices  run  all  the 
waj'  from  25  cenfs  a  bushel  up  to  $25.00  a  barrel.  We 
shall  lie  glad  to  send  you  our  latest  revised  price  list 
of  potatoes.  

PLEASANT  SURPRISES. 

This  one  came  along  in  line  with  a  pleasant 
glimpse  of  human  nature.  A  f  arijier,  a  few  miles 
away,  wrote  me  he  had  some  Carman  potatoes  No.  1, 
and  I  agreed  to  give  him  80  cts.  a  bushel  for  them. 
He  said  he  brought  me  ten  bushels;  but  when  we 
came  to  put  them  into  Terry  bushel  boxes,  there 
was  a  good  plump  twelve  bushels.  He  explained  it 
by  saying  he  heaped  up  the  basket  in  the  same  way 
the  hucksters  in  the  Cleveland  market  insisted  on 
his  heaping  it  up.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  put 
them  on  the  scales  and  give  them  an  even  60  lbs. 
He  said  they  refused  to  buj'  them  that  way.  He 
gave  me  the  .-ame  bushel  he  had  been  giving  them; 
and  I  really  enjoyed  giving  him  $1.60  more  than  he 
expected,  and,  in  fact,  more  than  he  asked.  This  is 
a  refreshing  experience  on  the  other  side  of  what  I 
said  a  few  months  ago  about  giving  scant  mea- 
sure when  you  are  selling  potatoes.  By  the  way,  I 
wonder  if  the  hucksters  in  other  markets  are  guilty 
of  tricks  like  the  above  Our  potato-growers  are 
having  hard  times  enough  this  season  of  low  prices, 
without  being  swindled  by  making  them  give  mo)r 
than  legal  measure. 

A    NEW   KIND  OF  POTATO-BUO. 

I  am  not  sure,  after  all,  that  there  is  any  new 
kind;  but  a  quotation  from  friend  Swinson's  circu- 
lar on  second-crop  potatoes,  which  appears  on  page 
154  of  our  last  issue,  would  rather  look  as  if  there 
were  a  kind  of  bug  down  south  that  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  potatoes.  1  remember  that,  when  I  read  it, 
it  seemed  rather  strange  to  me,  but  something  call- 
ed my  attention,  and  it  was  allowed  to  go  into  print. 
I  presume  friend  Swinson  means  that  his  seed  pota- 
toes were  raised  on  ground  not  infested  at  any  sea- 
son with  potato-bugs.  Of  course,  they  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  potato-plant— that  is,  the 
regular    Colorado  bug  does;    and  I  think  I    have 
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Mak.  1. 


heard  that  the  bug's  themselves  crawl  up  out  of  the 
grround  in  the  spring-.  I  feel  ashamed  that  any 
thing-  of  this  kind  was  allowed  to  g-et  into  print. 
Perhaps  friend  S.  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  exact- 
ly what  he  does  mean  by  that  clause  in  his  circular. 

THE  SO.JA,  OR  .JAPAN   BEAN  (THE  AMERICAN  COPFEE- 
BEKRY). 

We  can  furni.sh  this  bean,  described  by  Prof. 
Green  on  page  188,  at  lOcts.  per  lb.;  $1.00  per  peck, 
or  $3.00  per  bushel.  About  one  bushel  (60  lbs.)  is 
needed  per  acre.  With  the  length  of  time  that 
this  bean  (or  coffee-berry)  has  been  before  the  people, 
it  seems  to  me  somebody  ought  to  produce  it  a  very 
much  less  price  than  tlie  above.  If  any  of  our 
readers  can  supply  us  so  as  to  sell  it  at  a  lower  figure, 
we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  from  them. 


THE  GOLDEN  TANKARD  MANGEL.  WURTZEL. 

We  notice  quite  a  good  many  farmers  are  giving 
*  the  preference  to  this  beet  mangel,  for  feeding  to 
stock,  and  we  have  accordingly  made  arrangements 
to  furnish  the  seed  in  quantities  at  the  following 
extremely  low  prices:  1  lb.,  1.5  cts. ;  10  lbs.  or  more, 
Vi  cts.  per  lb.;  'M  lbs.  or  more,  only  10  cts.  per  lb. 
Our  well-known  Mammoth  long  red  mangel,  until 
further  notice,  will  be  at  the  above  low  prices  also. 
If  you  get  the  seed  in  early,  on  tolerably  good  land, 
it  is  not  a  very  big  job  to  harvest  30  tons  to  the  acre. 
and  40  tons  have  been  raised.  Get  them  started 
early,  and  you  will  thus  get  ahead  of  the  most 
troublesome  weeds.  Please  mention  this  special 
price  when  you  sena  in  your  order. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  MAPLE  SYRUP ;  HOW  TO  MAKE 
IT  GO  A  GOOD  WAY. 

Almost  every  spring  it  to  our  custom  to  send 
samples  of  the  first-run  maple  sugar  to  relatives  in 
different  localities  where  maple  sugar  does  not 
"grow."'  Well,  some  friends  down  in  Missouri  have 
a  fashion  of  making  theirs  hold  out.  It  is  this  way : 
They  make  a  syrup  of  granulated  sugar,  say  some- 
thing like  the  artificial  honey  found  on  page  7,5. 
Then  to  give  it  a  Havor  they  add  some  of  the  new 
flrst-run  sugar— of  course,  the  more  the  better.  But 
they  say  they  like  syrup  V2  or  %  granulated  sugar 
just  as  well  as  or  better  than  the  pure  maple,  and  it 
is  very  aiuch  cheaper.  Now,  mind  you,  1  am  not 
gi-ving  a  hint  to  swindlers  and  adulterators  of  food 
products.  Everybody  who  orders  and  pays  for  pure 
maple  syrup  should  have  it.  If  he  wants  to  dilute 
it  with  something  cheaper  in  his  own  household  it 
is  his  privilege.  We  see  by  a  recent  report  that  the 
maple  sugar  and  syrup  of  Ohio,  almo.st  without  ex- 
ception, liave  been  pronounced  pure  products  of 
the  maple-tree,  and  nothing-  else.  I  believe  the  State 
or  government  chemists  appointed  for  the  purpose 
have  now  ready  means  for  determining  whether 
sugar  or  syrup  is  purely  from  the  maple-tree  or 
from  some  other  source.  Now.  then,  friends,  it  is 
expensive  to  ship  syrup  long  distances.  There  is 
a  risk  of  leakage  besides.  But  maple  s\)gar  can  he 
shipped  anywhere.  Take  this  maple  sugar  and  use 
it  to  flavor  your  sugar  syrup  or  artificial  honey.  If 
you  have  never  tried  it  we  can  send  .you  SDUie  little 
cakes  by  mail  to  give  you  a  taste:  and  I  think  that, 
after  trying  it,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
awa.v  ahead  of  any  candies  you  can  buy  at  the 
candy-stores,  and  much  more  healtliful  for  the 
children.  We  will  mail  you  !4  lb.  of  the  first-run 
sugar  for  15  cts.  You  will  notice  the  greater  part 
of  this  expense  is  for  postage  and  packing.  For 
prices  of  maple  sugar  by  the  quantity,  see  our  last 
issue.  

THE  SEED  AND  PLANT  CATALO(JS  FOR  1896. 

I  suppose  you  have  all  enjoyed  looking  them 
over;  and  I  confess  I  feel  a  little  proud  to  notice 
not  only  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  pi-inters  and  eu- 
graver.s,  but  also  to  see  wh;it  (irogress  is  being  made 
In  the  way  of  developing-  and  working-  up  to  its  ut- 
most limit  every  thing  in  the  line  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. Surely  the  gardening  interests  of  this  na- 
tion of  ours  are  no  small  thing-  at  the  present  d;iy. 
And  then  it  concerns  so  much  the  homes  of  our 
land  !  I  am  pleased  to  note  tliat  the  spread-eagle 
exaggeration  is  giving  way  to  actual  facts  and  lion- 
est  truth.  In  fact,  quite  a  number  of  tlie  seed  cat- 
alogs confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to  actual 
photographs  of  what  their  seeds  have  produced. 
Foremost  in  this  line  is  the  catalog  of  Johnson  & 
Stokes,  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  back  cover  of  their 
new  catalog  they  have  actually  given  us  a  photo- 


graph done  up  in  colors.  One  can  get  a  great 
amount  of  information  from  these  catalogs,  espe- 
cially those  pertaining  to  small-fruit  culture. 

By  the  way,  there  are  so  many  catalogs  of  straw- 
berries and  small  fruits,  that  I  have  actually  been 
afraid  the  friends  would  not  all  be  able  to  sell  their 
stuff.  A  few  days  ago  T  was  thinking  I  wished  I  had 
somebod}'  or  something-  to  tell  me  how  to  take  care 
of  my  apple  orchard.  I  hadn't  time  to  read  a  whole 
book,  and  I  thought  I  should  really  like  two  or 
three  pages  of  plain  simple  directions,  and  1  found 
it  exactly  in  a  leaflet  that  came  from  the  Stark 
Brothers'  nurser}^  Louisiana,  Mo,  This  leaf  of  two 
pages  told  how  to  plant  the  trees,  how  to  prune 
them,  and  what  to  do  with  the  borers:  how  to  pre- 
vent the  sun-scald,  aud,  in  brief,  about  all  the 
things  1  wanted  to  know;  and  with  their  large  ex- 
perience they  can  probably  tell  us  what  is  really 
worth  while  to  do  and  what  is  not.  I  hope  every 
good  honest  reliable  person  or  firm  who  sends  out  a 
catalog  of  strawberries,  potatoes,  sni:ill  fruits,  or 
giirden  seeds,  will  receive  a  just  and  fair  rewai-d  for 
their  labor.  We  should  like  our  own  proper  share 
of  business;  but  God  knows  we  do  not  want  it  all  to 
the  exclusion  of  everybody  else. 
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dealers'  price  lists. 
As  we  go  to  press  we  are  completing  our  dealers' 
price  list  for  1896,  which  will  be  mailed  to  the  names 
on  our  list  within  at  least  10  days.  If  those  han- 
dling bee-keepers'  supplies,  and  entitled  to  this  list, 
do  not  receive  it  during  that  time,  will  drop  us  a 
request  we  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  it.  If  you  have 
not  had  the  list  before,  .send  with  request  some  ev- 
idence entitli)ig-  you  to  these  piices,  jis  they  are  in- 
tended oulj'  for  legitimate  agents  and  dealers,  and 
those  who  buy  to  supply  others. 


COMB-FOUNDATION   MACHINES. 

As  we  have  a  large  stock  of  comb-foundation  ma- 
chines on  hand,  of  extra  fine  (juality,  which  we  de- 
sire to  reduce,  we  otter  them  for  tlie  next  60  days  at 
10  per  cent  reduction  from  present  list  price.  We 
have  a  few  that  we  will  sell  at  the  old  list  price, 
which  is,  $15.00  for  6-incli;  *20  for  10-inch;  mO  for 
13-inch,  and  the  14  inch  round  cell  we  will  sell  at 
$33.00.  To  those  interested,  desiring  samples  from 
these  mills,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  them  on  re- 
quest.   If  in  need  of  a  mill,  this  is  your  opportunity. 


SECOND-HAND  FOUNDATION-MILLS. 

Six-inch  hex..  No  1467.  Just  right  for  thin  fonn- 
dation.    Almost  as  good  as  new.    Price  $13.00. 

Six-inch  hex..  No.  1521.  All  right  for  thin  surplus 
foundation,  and  in  good  order,  but  comes  from  the 
rolls  a  little  hard.    Price  $6.00. 

Six-inch  hex.,  P.  P.  Vandervort.  Price  $9.00.  A 
good  mill  for  the  money. 

Six-inch  hex.,  Q.  Q.  Vandervort.  Price  $5.00.  This 
has  several  cells  bruised  which  leaves  a  streak  in 
the  foundation;  otherwise  it  does  good  work. 

Ten-inch  round  cell,  old  style,  M.  M.  Pi-ice  $9.00. 
This  mill  was  made  some  time  ago,  and  is  not  of 
course  e()ual  to  mills  we  are  making  now,  but  it  will 
answer  nicely  for  heavy  foundation. 

Ten-inch  round  cell,  old  style,  N.N.  Price  $10.00. 
Similar  to  the  preceding  but  in  better  condition. 

Ten-inch  Pelham  mill.  Price  $8.00.  This  is  also 
suitable  for  heavy  foundation.  Deep  walls  with 
thin  base.  

CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  shipped  a  large  car- 
load of  goods  to  McClure  Bros.,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. ; 
another  to  Geo  B.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich.;  one  to 
Barteldes  &  Co.,  Denvei-,  Colo.;  one  to  Walter  S. 
Ponder,  Indianapolis.  Ind.;  one  to  Wm.  A.  Selser, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  one  to  John  Nebel  &  Son., 
High  Hill,  Mo.  We  have  also  loaded  a  large  car  for 
export  to  England,  consisting-  of  sections,  frames, 
separators,  and  new-process  foundation.  We  are 
loading  a  car  for  Fowler,  Colo.,  and  have  orders 
booked  for  several  more  cars  to  go  within  the  next 
ten  days  to  two  weeks.  We  have  made  a  contract 
with  the  Sanitarium  Health  Food  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
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Mich.,  to  supply  them  with  boxes  for  their  health 
foods,  and  have  already  shipped  them  several  car- 
loads. They  require  a  car  or  more  a  month.  This 
contract  required  the  purchase  of  a  box-printing 
press,  which  we  have  added  to  our  equipment,  and 
will  hereafter  use  on  much  of  our  bee-hive  work. 
We  are  prepared  to  print  up  shippins-cases  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  user,  if  taken  in  sufficient 
quantities.  This  would  make  a  permanent  adver- 
tisement, of  lasting  benefit.  Our  shipping'-cases  are 
already  so  popular  that  we  sent  3000  in  one  shipment 
to  New  Ne.vico,  and  are  sending  over  -000  in  a  oar  to 
California. 


DANZENBAKER   HIVES   AND  SECTIONS. 

As  there  is  considerable  interest  manifest  in  Dan- 
zenbaker's  10-33  comb-honey  hive,  described  in  Jan. 
loth  Gl,e.\nings;  and  as  Mr.  Danzenbaker  has  ar- 
ranged with  us  as  exclusive  manufacturers  of  his 
hives  and  sections,  and  he  being  situated  so  far  out 
of  the  way,  we  have  arranged  to  receive  and  execute 
orders  from  all  who  wish  to  try  this  hive.  We  do  not 
advise  anj-  one  to  invest  in  large  numbei'S  this  sea- 
son till  you  have  given  a  few  a  trial.  After  having 
tried  them,  if  ihe  claims  for  it  are  sustained  we  will 
no  doubt  catalog  the  hive  next  season. 

There  are  those  who  desire  to  try  the  open-corner 
sections,  3'«  x  6  x  7  to  foot  or  1 ;»,  and  use  them  on 
the  regular  hives.  We  are  arranging  to  accommo- 
date these,  and  will  illustrate  in  next  issue  an 
arrangement  to  use  these  sections  in  the  regular  8- 
frame  Dove,  .super.  It  is  a  section-holder  with  >^- 
inch  bottom,  iVinch  ends,  to  go  crosswise  tlie  super, 
and  hold  3  sections;  10  of  these,  with  follower  and 
wedge,  fill  a  super;  and  to  provide  for  the  extra 
■depth  of  the  section  a  ^^iiich  rim  may  be  placed  on 
top  or  bottom  of  super,  if  you  preserve  a  laee-space 
above  the  sections,  or  a  'i  inch  rim  if  you  wish  the 
sections  to  come  e\'en  w  iih  the  top  of  super.  Where 
parafflne  paper  is  used  to  cover  over  sections,  and 
they  are  used  unly  one  tier  hifih,  we  think  tlie  V^-in. 
rim  preferable.  Tin  snips  will  have  to  he  nailed 
on  the  lower  inside  edge  of  side  of  super,  instead  of 
end.  as  at  present,  to  support  the  section-liolders. 
The  open-corner  sections,  both  i}4x-l:\i  and  3%x5, 
are  quoted  in  our  March  1st  catalog,  which  has  been 
mailed  to  all  Gleanings  readers.  These  rims,  tins, 
and  section-holder.s  we  offer  at  following  prices: 

20-inch  hat  tins,  Ic  each  ;  60c  per  100. 

Rims,  X  or  %  inch  deep,  3c  each;  2')C  for  10. 

Section-holders,  15c  for  10;  $1.20  pei  100. 

Separators,  4 i^x  12,  wood.  50c  p^r  100;  wax-paper, 
40c  per  100;  separators.  .5x12,  slotted.    60c  per  100. 

Waxed-paper  quilts,  12x18,  2c  each;  10  for  15c. 


ODD   LOTS  OF  SECTIONS. 

There  have  lieen  so  many  of  these  lots  disposed  of 
from  the  list  published  J;in.  15th  that  we  give  here 
the  list  corrected  to  date. 

75,(100  i^xiXxia.ifpcn  top  and  bottom,  polished, 
«2.a)  per  UIOO;  3000.  »5.00;  .5000.  J8.00:  10,000,  $15.00. 

12,000  4i4x4.^xl'/o,  open  4  sides,  polished,  same  price. 

7000  4^x414x1  }g.  open  4  sides,  white,  same  price. 

20,000  414x414x1%,  open  4  sides,  cream,  same  price. 

875  4J^x4;^xl?4,  4-piece,  Dovtailed.  f2.00  for  lot. 

2000  4^x4^x7  to  ft.,  4-piece,  Dovd.  $2.50  per  1000. 

.500  4ii^.\4;^xl}i,  4-plece,  Dov'd,  $1.25  for  lot. 

500  4>8'x4.!i'xl|i,  open  2  sides,  cream.  75c  for  lot. 

.50  4Xx4',2Xl^8,  open  2  sides,  white,  20c  for  lot. 

50  4>^x4>^xl/g,  open  4  sides,  white,  20c  for  lot. 

50  4i4x4V4xl'/2.  open  2  sides,  white,  20c  for  lot. 

375  ibi^iViXlH,  open  2  sides,  white,  7.5c  for  lot. 

90  44x4i4x7  to  ft.,  open  4  sides,  white.  30c  for  lot. 

.500  414x41/2x1  J(.  open  2  sides,  white.  $1.25  for  lot. 

1000  41/2x414x1%,  cut  for  glass,  cream.  $1.50  for  lot. 

3625  5f\x4}ixll?,.  no  openings,  1000.  $1.. 50;  lot,  $4.00. 

3000  5irx6XxUg,  open  2  sides,  $2..50  per  1000. 

4625  5j^x6i4-'tlX,  open  3  sides,  $2.50  per  1000. 

450  514x614x178,  closed-top.  $1.00  for  lot. 

9250  614x514x2.  open  2  sides,  $2.50  per  1000. 

300  614x514x178,  closed-top.  7oc  for  lot. 

100  6i4x5;^xl^g.  open  2  sides,  35c  for  lot. 

2.500  5iix4igxl}i,  open  2  sides,  cream,  $1..50  per  1000, 
«3.00  for  lot. 

lOOO  6%x5xl%,  open  2  sides,  cream,  $3. (Ml  for  lot. 

500  5x6x17^,  open  3  sides,  white,  $1.25  for  lot. 

120  6x5x2.  closed-top,  white,  35c  for  lot. 

375  5i4x5i4xll§.  closed-top.  wliite.  $1.00  for  lot. 

75  5x5.xl  Ji ,  open  2  sides,  white,  2.5c  for  lot. 

1870  5^x4^4x1  ?4,  open  2  sides,  cream,  $3.00  for  lot. 

50  47^x47^x17^,  open  2  sides,  white.  15c  for  lot. 

•50  4x4i2xn8,  <'losed-top,  cream,  15c  for  lot. 


WANTED.— To  send  per  mail  .50  White  Plume  cel- 
ery plants  for  35  ct.s.,  or  lUO  for  50  cts.,  as  a  sam- 
ple, to  any  gardener. 

John  Cbaycraft,  Astor  Park,  Fla. 

WANTED.— Wide  frames  with  separators,  10-frame 
Simp,  hives,  sections,  foundation,  for  seed  po- 
tatoes. Irish  Daisy,  Orphan.  R.  N.  Y.  No.  2.  Green 
Mountain.  Early  Maine.  Early  Northers.  Price,  1  lb. 
15c;  bu.  4.5c;  bbl.  $1.25. 

L.  D.  Gale,  Stedman,  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa,  Crimson, 
and  Alsike 


Clover  Seed, 

One  or  more  lbs.,  by  mail,  25  els.  Bushel,  by 
freight  or  express,  $6.00.  Peck  or  more  Mt  busut-1 
rates.  DR.  C.  L.  PARKER, 

Onondaga,  N.  V, 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


A   GREAT   REDUCTION 

in  prices  on  iiii-es  and  seetiojis— st  e  page  156, 
Gleanings,  Feb.  15.  Any  change  in  prices  made  by 
the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  we  make  also.  We  keep  Root's 
goods:  can  flJl  your  orders  f(jr  them  on  short  notice. 
Clover  and  Japanese  buckwheat  seecl  in  stock.  Send 
for  36-page  catalog,  free. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 


Apiary  of  90  Colonies, 

1400  store  combs,  and  every  thing  needed 
for   business.      Write  for  price  and    par- 
ticuhirs. 
H.  F.  DOLSON,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Hives  of  Bees  for  Sale.  ,teV^LSe%"?f 

good  lolonies  of  bees  this  spring,  in  10-franie  Sim- 
plicity hives  for  14  00  each,  and  8-franieat  $3. ,50  each. 
Queens  bred  from  best  impDrted  stock. 

JNO.  A.  THORNTON,  Lima.  ill. 


W/nn-tori  200  Colonies  of  bees  or  4-frame  nu- 
'^'^  ****'-^"*  clei,  on  Simplicity  or  Hoffman 
frames,  in  exchansre  for  supplies  to  be  shipped  either 
from  here  or  Medina  O.    Send  for  catalog. 

Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 


YELLOWZONES. 

Fellow  Bee-keepers.  —  Just  for  a  moment  stop 
thinking  of  bees,  and  give  a  thought  to  a  matter  of 
good  health.  Yellowzones  are  not  a  new  sort  of 
bees,  but  are  yellow  tablets,  a  remedy  that  will  cure 
the  common  and  serious  complaints  of  yourself  and 
family— the  most  generally  useful  and  "satisfactory 
medicine  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  use  in  a 
practice  of  11  years.  I  have  often,  even  recently, 
after  using  it  several  years,  been  astonished  at  its 
marvelous  power  to  heal.  Families  who  have  used 
it  call  for  it  repeatedly,  until  1  find  that,  instead  of 
prescribing  for  them  as  formerly,  I  am  simply  sell- 
intr  them  Yellowzones. 

Having  been  formerly  a  bee-keeper  myself,  and  a 
subscriber  to  Gle.\nings  since  it  was  first  issued  by 
"Novice  "as  a  quarterly,  23  years  ago,  I  have  de- 
termined to  offer  this  remedy  lo  the  Gleanings 
family,  feeling  assured  that  you  will  be  as  pleased 
with  it  as  I  have  been,  in  all  fecers,  headaches,  colds, 
grip,  rheumatism,  and  neuralgia;  or,  more  compre- 
hensively, for  pain,  fever,  and  nervousness  in  an}/ 
disea.se— in  very  fact,  a  general-utility  remedy  for 
the  every-day  ills  of  humanity,  and  the  most  satis- 
facfory  remedy  you  ever  used;  and  of  especial  val- 
ue just  now  while  la  grippe  is  prevalent. 

It  is  not  a  cheap  remedy,  but  it  cures,  a-ud  cures 
rapidly.  It  is  pleasant  to  take,  and  every  dose 
counts.  Moreover,  we  guarantee  to  refund  the 
price  to  any  one  not  entirely  satisfied. 

We  will  mail  them  in  bo.\es  of  18 at  25 cts.;  6  boxes  for  $1.00 
mot  less  than  6  at  dollar  rates),  or  if  you  scarcely  have  con- 
flrlence  in  them,  send  5  cts.  for  sampleof  si.x.  We  recommend 
the  dollar  purchase  as  most  satisfactoiy.  Let  us  show  how 
well  we  can  please  yo>i. 

I  take  real  pleasure  in  referring  to  Ernest  R.  Root 
as  to  my  personal  integrity. 

W.  B.  HOUSE,  M.  D.,  Detour,  Mich. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 
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INFORMATION  WANTEDS 


Anyone  having  knowledee  of  a  general  pur. 
pose  wire  fence,  "just  as  good  as  tlie  Page, 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  full  particu- 
lars.   No  hearsay  evidence  wanted,  only  act- 
ual tests  count. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


f^ln  respoiHlinr 


ftil  Miention  GLEANINGS, 


Fruit  Packages  Kinds 

Also 


Bee=keepers'  Supplies. 


We  allow  a  liberal    discount 

^  on  early  orders.    Why  iioi  send 

for  your  oupplies  now  to  save  the  dit-CDunt  and 
avoid  the  rush  of  the  busy  season?  Catalog  and 
price  list  free.    Address 

Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co., 
Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us- 
ing hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut- 
ting off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting, 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing, 
Edging-up,  Jointing  Stnfif,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial. 
Catalog  Free.  l-34ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  V. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  with  tbe  mudel 
Excelsior  Incubator. 

I  Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Begu- 
lating.  Thausaods  in  succeas- 
ful  operation.  Guaranteed  Co 
batch  a  larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  at  less  colt  than 
any  other  Batcber.  £.owest 
priced  flrat-olaM  Hatcber 
made.  GEO.  U.  STAHL, 
I  114tolBS8.etb8t.,<iaincr,IU. 


BASSWOOD  TREES! 

Orders   booked   now  for  spring  delivery  for 

Nursery=grown  Basswood  Seedlings, 

5  to  9  inches  hisrli.  at 
$2.00  per  lUO;  300  for  |5  00;  .f  15.00  per  1000. 
Parties  living  east  of  the  Missis>i|>pi  River  will  be 
supplied  direct  from  our  nursfries  in  Ohio.    Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

A      H     FITCH     '509  Cooper  St., 
i\,   11.   rilVlI,   Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-iARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc..  etc 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Want  Our  Catalogue  ? 

It's  a  pretty  booh  of   68  pages,  finely  Illustrated:^ 
^  worth  dollars  to  every  poultryman.  A  2o  stamp  gets  it.  \ 

#     GEO.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich,    r 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  tnis  paper 

Will  pay  28c  per  lb.  cash,  or  30c  In  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  33c  for  hest  selected  wax. 
Old  combs  will  not  he  accepted  under  any  consid- 
eration. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mistalses.  It  will  not  pay  as 
a  general  thing  to  send  wax  by  exijress. 

THE  A.  J.  ROOT  CO.,  M^ediiia,  O. 


The  New  Gorneil  Smoker. 


Cheap, 

Strong, 

Serviceable, 

Large  Size. 


■  iiCT  TUET  TUilur«   for  those  who  want  a 

JUoT  int  iniNU  flrst-class  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup.  3 Vi  inches:  curved 
nozzle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  back;  legs  of  malleable 
iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  is  the  well-known 
Cornell  principle  Weight  of  smoker,  only  30 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it : 

The  Cornell  smokei-  is  .a  Dandy  with  a  big  D.  1  have  been  us- 
ing it  to-day  on  the  ciossest  colony  of  bees  I  ever  saw.  I  think 
I  could  drive  a  bulldog  with  it.  S.  R.  Austin. 

Aniityville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15. 

Price  $1.10,  postpaid,  or  8.5c  if  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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Everythmg  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or, 
chard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old. 

Elesant  IfiS  page  catalogue  free.    Send  for  it  before  buying.   Half  saved 
bv  dealing  direct.     Try  it.     Seeds^,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  sent 
b'v  ni:iil  to  ativ  office  in  the  U.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  freieht. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    42nclVear.    1000  Acres.  29  Greenlionses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,       Box  209    Painesviiie.  0- 


URPEE'S 


SWEET  PEAS  for  1896. 

l,argest  Collection  in  the  World. 


D 

^■■^^"■"     ^"^"     ^     Over  32,000  Pounds  of  the  Seed  ! 

^H^^^B     In  order  to  still  further  popularize  the  People's  Flower  we  otler  Seven  Superb  Sweet  Peas 
^^^^^V  for  25  cents, — one  packec  tuch  of  Blancne  Burpee,  Ecklorci  s  New  Giant  White;— Dorothy 

W^^^^^  Tennant,  deep  rofiy-maiive:— Lady  Penzance,  beautiful  laced  pink,  touching  orange;— New 
^^^^^  Lottie  Eckford,  white, edited  with  lavender-blue;— Royal  Robe,  e.xquisite  soft  pink;— Stanley, 
rich  dark  maroon,  and  1896  Special  S^uperfine  Mixed  of  seventeen  select,  large-flowered,  most  beautiful 
Eckford  Novelties.  if/jThese  Seven  Superb  Sweet  Peas,  in  same  size  packets,  would  have  cost  $1.00  in  1895, 
but  are  now  sold  for  25  cts.,  or  Five  Complete  Collections  for  One  Dollar.  With  each  collection  we  send 
•JrsT  How  TO  Grow  Swekt  Pe.^s  ;  Fci,i.  Dirkctions  by  an  E.xpert."  jgQTHave  vou  read  of  CUPID  ? 
ORDER  TO=DAY  !  and  ask  for  BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL,— a  handsome  BOOK  of  i84  pages. 
It  tells  all  about  the  Best  SEEDS  that  Qrow,  and  costs  us  more  than  ten  cents  in  quarter-million  editions. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE   &  CO.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


I^^^H  I  ■^■^  Trees  and  Small  Fruits.     We  have  a  3 
■tf^H  IB    H     large  and  full  assortment  of  all  lead-  % 
l^r  ^^  I    I     ing  varieties  of  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  J 
Plum,  Cherry,  etc.       Largest    stock    of  small 
fruits  in  the  United  States.     Estimates  given 
on  large  lots  at  reduced  rates.     Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and  save  mone}-. 
REID'S    NURSERIES,   BRIDGEPORT,    OHIO. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 

TIMBRELL 

STRAWBERRV. 

ELDORADO 

BLACKBERRY. 


00000000000000000 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

O      .- 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOi 


0000000000000000000000000000 

OUR  1896  SHHD  CAXAI.OG  g 

is  now  ready.  It  is  handsoraely  illus-  q 
trated  by  direct  Photographs,  and  is  O 
full  of  meat.  It  is  written  for  business  Q 
and  to  Business  Buyers  it  is  sent  free,  q 
If  you  want  it  write  now.  O 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  ^' Vhluaeiffi.-^^'.  ^'•'  0 
00000000000000000000000000000 


BUY 

FRESH 

WESTERN 


SEEDS 


*''»■" KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE^- Ya^«T:;^.rir„**'"- 

Grass,  Field,  Garden,Tree  and  Flower-seeds, all  espec- 
ially (jrown  and  selected  for  Western  soilandelimate. 
Alfalfa.  Kaftircorn  and  other  forage  plants  for  dry  cli- 
mate a  specialty.  Our  elegant  ISHti catalogue  is  ready  and 
will  be  mailed  Free  on  aDi)lication.    ^end  for  one  now 


Maule's  Seeds  Lead  All! 


If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  coming  Spring,  Garden, 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds,  Small  Fruits,    Fruit  Trees, 
Flowering  Plants,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wish  the  most  com- 
plete American   Seed   Catalogue,   send  your  address  to 
Wm.  HENRY  MAULE,  p.  o.  box .296.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  wntiii(?  advertisers  ple.Tse  mention  this  paiier. 
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If  You  Don't  Read    =  = 

My  36th  Annual  Catalog 

of  40  pages  (to  be  had  for  the  asking)  you 
will  miss  it.  A  full  line  of  best  hives  and 
fixtures,  adapted  to  this  climate,  at  prices  to 
suit  the  times.  Also  bees  and  queens  of  my 
old  reliable  strains.  My  brand  of  XX  white 
foundation  is  unsurpassed.  I  also  olfer  the 
best  brands  of  polished,  one-piece,  and  pop- 
lar sections.  If  you  doubt,  just  send  a  trial 
order  and  be  convinced. 


Oldest  and  largest  house  in  New  England- 
established  1860. 


W.   W.   CARY ,  COLRAIN.  MASS. 

Bee=hives  and  Supplies 

of  all  kinds  very  cheap.    Also  bees  and  queens. 
Can  save  you  money.    Catalog'  free. 

Chas.  H.  Thies,  Steeleville,  III. 


Judicious  Feeding 

is  the  only  hope  for  bee-keepers  in 
poor  localities  or  poor  .seasons,  and 

Boardinan's  Atmospheric 
Entrance  Feeder 

us  come  to  help  out  in  that  work. 


By  its  use  tht^  honev  f  lom  tiie  fields  may  be  secured 
in  the  surplus  instead  of  Koinjf  into  the  brood- 
chamber,  and  the  bees  at  the  same  time  provided 
with  much  safer  and  cheaper  winter  stores. 

Don't  neg-lf  ct  your  bees,  and  I  am  sure  you  wouldn't 
if  you  were  provided  with  these  handy  feeders. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars  and 
price  list  on  appliciition. 

H,  R.  Boardman,  East  Townsend,  O. 


SINGLE-COMB  BR,  LE&HORNS, 

ROYAL  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

Our  stock  the  best. 
Our  prices  are  popular. 
We  will  offer  $100  in  g-old 

next  season  catalog-. 

One  setting-  of  either  breed,  T.'ic 

Two  settings  at  one  time,  ^1.00. 

Safely  packed  and  fresh  eg-gs  shipped  daily. 

Shamrock   Poultry  Yards. 

Mention  Box  10.  Shamrock,  N.  Y 


EGGS 
EGGS 
EGGS 
EGGS 
EGG'i 
EGGS 
EGGS 
EGGS 
EGGS 


EGGS 
EGGS 
EGGS 
EGGS 
EGGS 
EGGS 
EGGS 
EGGS 
EGGS 


Diifao.  B.  P.  Rock  and  Black  ilinorca 
fUrC  jjii.jj,'-,  for  15. 


Eggs. 

Also  cockerels  for  sale. 

Mrs.  li.  C.  Axtell,  Roseville,  III. 


WOVEN 

OverSOStyles 

WIRE  FENCE 

The  best  on  Earth.   Horse  high. 
Bull  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken 
tight.  You  can  make  from  40 
to  60   rods  per  day  for  from 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod. 

niustrated    Catalogue   Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,    -    Indiana. 

''■"''^^  -.^^V.  ^^^'^ , 

i^i^^  ^^'V^  -"^^"^i^r 

''^^■^d^  ^""^w""^^^ 

"'^  .,^^^^    ■'^^^•^^ 

y^'^"^^*^^^-^  /*^~v. 

"'^       ■^'^^      '^'"'^'-mf 

X^*-N.  ^>      ^■'^^'l 

1^^^^ 

COW  PEHS. 


Wonderful  Whippoorwill;  3nd- 
crop    potatoes;    Lady  Thomp- 
snri  strawberry-planis. 
T.  B.  Parker,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


Champion  of  England  Strawberry 

and  Columbian  Raspberry. 

Two  largest  and  best  berries  in  cultivation. 

Catalog-  free. 

eitf  Ezra  Q.  Smith,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes." 


►-20    New   Varieties. '^fc^ 
New  Queen,  Vick's  Ear- 
ly  Pride,    Columbus,   Sir 
William,  American  Beau- 
ty, 11.00  per  bushel.    Catalog  free. 

J.  r.  MICHAEl.,  Greenville,  O. 

CRAIG  POTATOES. 

For  sale  at  prices  quoted  in  Glean- 
ings —  $6.00  per  barrel ;  $2.50  per 
bushel.  Second  size,  .f  1.00  per  bushel. 

GEO.  E.  CRAIQ,  Zimmer,  0. 
Fay's  Prolific  Red  Currants 

Aie  a  paying  crop  to  grow  for  market.  I  have 
a  large  quantity  of  extra-strong  heavy- rooted 
1  and  3  year  Fay  currant-bushes  for  sale  cheap; 
also  a  few  thousand  :i-year  Cherry  currant- 
bushes.  Write  for  prices,  staling"  quantity 
wanted. 

FRED  H.  BURDETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


The  greatest-yielding 
white  potato  on  earth. 

604  BUSHELS 
per  acre.    No  manure 
or  extra  care.     Price 
low.    Circulars  free, 

A.  E.  MANUM, 
Bristol,  Vt. 


Please  mentiou  this  paper. 


SMALL  =  FRUIT 
PLANTS. 


GRAPEVINES, 

Old  and  new  varieties.    Warranted  extra  strong. 
None  clieaper.    Send  for  catalog. 

Eugene  Willett  &  Son,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


BEDS  AND    PLANT! 

I  At  reduced  prices  for  1896.  Rest 
new  and  old.  See  our  Market  Oar= 
dener's  price  list.     Special  offers 

on  somn  articles  that  you  may  want.  Many 
seeds  reduced  to  3  cts.  a  packet.  J^~  Send  10c  ( 
and  we  will  send  you  our  catalog  and  a  packet  ^ 
each  of  Prizetaker  onion,  New  Imperial  toma- 
to, best  kinds  of  lettuce,  and  a  pkt.  of  choice  < 
mixed  flowers. 

Christian  Weckesser,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y,  ^ 

Please  mention  this  paper 


Plants  for  Sale. 

Palmer.     Hilborn, 


and 


RASPBERRY . = 

Gregg. 
BLACKBERRY.  "Snyder,    Taylor,    and 

Stone's  Hardy. 
STRAWBERRY  .  ==  Warfield,    Haverland, 

Crescent,  and  Lovet. 
CURRANT   CUTTINGS.-Verseilles,   Vic= 

toria,  and  Red  Dutch. 
Write  me  for  prices,  and  I  can  save  you  money. 

W.  R.  Qrannis,  Lodi,  O. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 
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Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  onehalf  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  tive  lines,  and  you  must  say  yon  want  youradv't  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment Is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  exchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  For  sucli  our  regular  rates  of 
20  c.  a  line  will  be  charged  and  they  will  he  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac 
tion  arising  from  these  "'  swaps.'' 

WANTED.— To  exchang-e  safety  bicycles,  and  an 
Odell  typewriter,  for  honey,  beeswax,  or  g-as 
oline  or  kerosene  engine.    J.  A.  Green,  Ottawa.  Til. 

ANTED  —To  exchange  300  colonies  of  bees  fni 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  26-in.  planer  and  matcher 
and  scroll-saw  (for  poweri  for  wood-working 
machinery  or  cash.       Geo.  Rali.,  Galesville,  Wis. 

ANTED.— To   excliange   40   colonies   of   Italian 
bees.    Make  offers. 

J.  B.  LaMontaguf,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

WANTED.     To  exchange  Gaiilt,  London,  and  Co- 
lumbian raspberry  plants  at  20c  each,  for  bees, 
hares,  poultry,  eggs,  books,  or  offers. 

Isaac  B.  Rigbv,  Baltic,  Ohio. 


w 


w 


WANTED.— An  able  man  to  purchase  a  supply 
and  honey  ousiness  in  an  excellent  location. 
Owner's  death  "is  the  reason  for  selling. 

E.  E.  West,  .508  S.  Third  St.,  West.  Flint,  Mich. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  Gault  raspberry-plants 
at  2.5c  each.  Palmer  raspberry-plants  at  60c  per 
100,  for  queens.  Dan  White, 

New  London,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 


WFNTED.— To  exchange  larj.'e.  pure-bred  Bronze 
Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese,  and  Aylesbury 
Ducks  for  new  double  harness,  extracted  honey  or 
Peafowls.    Write  Chas.  McClave, 

New  London,  O. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  Gregg  Palmer,  or  Golden 
Queen  raspberry  sets,  at  $5.00  per  1000  sets,  for 
single-comb,  white  or  brown  Leehorns  and  harred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  J.  A.  Adltfather. 

Minerva,  O. 


WANTED  —To  exchange  a  Barnes  combined  ma- 
chine (sawmill),  for  L.  frames  of  comb  or  sup- 
plies. J.  E.  Hendrbson,  Elm  Grove,  W.  Va. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  300  three-frame  breeding- 
hives  put  together  and  painted,  worth  50c.  for 
honey  or  beeswax.  Wm.  A.  Selser. 

10  Vine  St.,  Pliiladelphia. 


WANTED.— A  young  man  to  take  charge  of  an 
apiary  of  125  swarms,  and  run  for  comb  honey 
on  shares.    E.  A.  Harris,  '•iSo  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


WANTED.- Toexchaugc  raspberry  and  blackljer- 
ry   plants,  H.OO  per  1000,  and  Japanese  buck- 
wheat, for  beeswax. 
.5-8  A.  P.  Lawrence,  Hickory  Corners,  Mich. 


IXXe  Sine  I^eady 

To  pill  Your  Opdens 

for  choice  Tested  Italian  Queens  at  $1.00  eacli.  The 
queens  were  reared  in  the  fall  of  '95;  are  \  igorous 
and  healthy.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  . guaran- 
teed.   Send  for  price  list. 

J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co., 

Loreauville,  Louisiana. 


1000  Bbls.  Sciieet-potato  Seed. 

Best  V.\rieties.  Yellow  .lersey.  Yellow  Vine- 
less,  Red  Bermuda,  Bahama,  Red  Spanish.  Stock  is 
fine.    Write  for  price  lists.     Address 

L.  H.  Mahan,  Bos  H3.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


New  Comb=  Honey  Hive 

containing  10  closed -end  standing  brood  -  frames, 
15V2x6!4  net  comb  space,  and  .32  .5-inch  Prize  sections 
3%x5in.;  adapted  to  furnish  standard  Langstroth 
hives  as  bodies  or  supers  with  full  space  for  top 
packing  for  safe  wintering  and  promoting  work  in 
supers;  forming  solid  double  walls  with  interven- 
ing air-spaces  tightly  covered,  and  perfect  bee- 
escapes,  with  all  free  of  cost;  manufactured  by  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio.  Orders  and  remit- 
tances should  be  sent  to  me,  care  their  address. 

One  complete  sample  hive  ready  for  bees,  $2. .50; 
10  complete  in  flat,  with  nails  and  starters,  $15.00. 

For  further  information,  address 

F.  DANZENBAKER,  Miami,  Dade  Co.,  Fla. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market. 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants,      igtfdb      and  Prompt. 


Aluminum  Bicycles, 

15  TO  20   LBS. 

Shopworn  wheels.  $30  to  $60. 
Second-hand  wheels,  $16  to  $30. 
You  can  save  36  per  cent  by 
purchasing  of 


ROB.  B.&EDYE,  LA  SALLE,  ILL 


FOR 


Adell  Queens  and  Bees, 


HENRY  ALLEY. 


Address 


Wenham,  Mass. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crntes.  Frames.  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  \  LYON  MFG.  CO  , 

8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 

\1' ANTED. -To  exchange  for  10  pure  Italian  queens 
VV  (delivery  May  1st  to  20th),  any  of  the  goods 
enumerated  in  my  catalog  of  bee-keepers' supplies, 
free  on  application.  W.  H.  Putnam, 

River  Falls,  Wis. 

S/OO  BICYCLE  FOR  S60. 

Last  year  I  purcMiased  one  of  the  latest  and  best 
wheels  on  the  market— a  * 

Monarch,  22^4  lbs.,  Light  Roadster. 

Tlie  manufacturers  sent^  it  especially  for  a  tour 
ihiough  England,  wliicli  1  then  contemplated,  but 
which  was  given  up  in  order  that  1  might  take  the 
Salisbury  cure.  Owing  to  my  sickness  last  summer 
and  fall  I  rode  but  little.  The  bicycle  has  been  re- 
enameled.  T  gusir^mtee  it  to  bo  as  good  as  new;  but 
in  order  to  get  a  new  model  '98,  same  make,  I  will 
sell  this  for  $60.(in  net  casli.  Catalog  and  further 
particulars  upon  upplication. 

E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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INCUBATORS 


Every  one  interested  in; 


Our  ll'O  I'iiee.  finely  illustrated  ■ 

Coiubint'd    Poultry   Guide    and  i 

IJatdlonue  will  tell  you  what  you  I 

wish  to  know  about  « 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY; 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators,  { 
rooders  and  Poultry  Auplianoes      liuide  andCata-; 

logue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)     Worth  One  Dollar. . 
Itpliablelncuhator*  Brood.;r»_o  .^ 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


Promptness  is  What  Counts.  &  \  Potatoes. 


Strawberries 

should  liave    my    desiTiptive   catalog-  for  1896. 
Free  to  all. 

C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie,  Mich. 


Root's  Goods  at  Root's  frice.s. 

Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  foundation,  Pou- 
der's  honey-jars.  Send  for  new  catalogue  of 
every  thing-  used  by  bee-ljeepers. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 

162  JVIassachusetts  Ave.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BEES  FOR  SALE. 

Twenty-eight  colonies  Italians,  10  colonies  hy- 
brids, in  8-frame  (Langstroth)  hives,  practically  as 
good  as  new.  Price— Itjilians,  $2.50  per  colony;  hy- 
brids, $3.00  per  colony,  on  cars  here. 

Address        JAMES  MACHIR, 

LINWOOD.KAN. 

Please  mention  this  paper 


Craig's  Seedling,    Everett's    Early, 
Freeman,  at  prices  given  by  A.  I.  Root. 

W.  B.  Collins,  Blackwater,  Cooper  Co.,  Mo. 


and 


J^^fL^u^rRTT^  CATALOG  FREE. 

It  contains  instructions,  and  descriptions  of  a  full 
line  of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  made  by  the  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  Send  list  of  goods  wanted  and  get  prices. 
Beeswax  made  up,  liought,  or  taken  in  exchange. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  flich. 

Root's  Comb  Foundation. 


QUEENS 

Smokers,  Sections , 

Comb  Foundation, 
And   all  Apiairun    Supplies 
cheap.      Send     for 
£.  T.   FLANAGAN,  Belleville,  III. 


Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
antl  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-pHge  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

Do  You   Need  Queens 

for  your  own  use  or  to  sell':'    I  can  >supply  you,  and 
will  use  you  rigiit. 

J.  B.  CASE,  PORT  ORANGE,  FLA. 

''  The  Southland  Queen." 

You  ought  to  know  what  you  are  missing-  by  not 
reading  tiie  Southland  Queen.  The  only  bee-journal 
published  in  the  South,  and  the  only  bee-keeping 
school  known  is  taught  by  that  wOKi.i)  renowned 
teacher,  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,  through  its  columns. 
How  to  raise  queens,  bees,  and  honev,  and,  in  fact, 
how  to  make  bee-keeping  a  success,  is  taught  in 
the  school.  A  single  copy  is  worth  more  10  beginners 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  ($1.00). 
A  steam  bee-hive  factory.  Root's  goods,  Dadant's 
foundation,  and  all  bee-supplies.  You  all  know 
where  to  arrange  for  your  queens  and  bees  for  '96. 
If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  catalog  that  tells  all 
about  queen-rearing,  and  a  sample  .iournal.  Address 
The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

Let  us  print  it. 
Complete  facili- 
ties, neat  and  ar- 
tistic work,  moderate  prices.  Send  sample  for  esti- 
mate. S.  €.  WATTS,  Clearfleld,  Pa. 


New 
Product, 

New 
Process, 

A  Big 
Success. 


YOUR  CATALOGUE. 


Italian       Untested  queens.  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25.   Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.    Full  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    3-frames,    with    queen,  $3.60;    1- 

Queens.     frame.  $2.00;  queens  after  Aug.,  60  cents. 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

]MRS.  A.  A.  S/A/i'SOJV,  Swarts,  Pa. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that,  having  secured  control  of 
the  new  Weed  process  of  manu- 
facturing foundation  for  the  U. 
S.,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish 
Foundation  by  tlie  New  Process, 
foi-  18!t6.  Samples  wil  I  be  mailed 
free  on  application,  and  will 
speak  for  themselves. 

Our  Sanded  and  Polished 

Sections,  well,  they  will  speak 
for  themselves  also. 

Our  1896  Catalog 

is  now  ready.  Send  in  your 
name  at  once  for  catalog,  sam- 
ples of  the  new  foundation,  and 
those  superb  sections,  and  while 
you  areraboutit  ask  for  late  copy 
of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 

56  5th  Avenue,  Chicago,  ill. 

1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Syracuse,  N.  V. 

ROOT'S  GOODS  at — "^-~ 
ROOT'S  PRICES 
-^^_FOR  THE  WEST. 

Order  of  us  and  save  freight.  Goods  at  wholesale 
and  retail.  A  full  line  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Foundation,  Extractors,  and  every  thing  else 
of  the  latest  and  best. 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


PATE/\/T  WIRED  COMB  FOUNDATION 

Has  iVo  SaQT  In  Brood- frames. 

Thin    Flat  -  Bottom   Foundation 

Eas  00  Fishbone  in  tha  Snrplns  Eone7. 
Being  the  cleanest,  it  is  usually  worked 
the  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 
J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

IStfdb       Sole  rianufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook.  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  V. 

riling  advertisers  mention  this  paper. 
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Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 
Kansas  City.— Woiief/.— Demand  for  both  comb 
and  extracted  in  our  market  is  fair.  We  quote  No. 
1  wbite  ]-lb.  comb,  13@U;  No.  a,  1I@12;  No.  I  amber, 
10@11;  No.  3,  8@10;  extracted,  wliite,  SVaSti;  amber 
5@5i4.    Beeswax,  20@25. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 
Mar.  8.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Boston.— iJiincy.— Our  honey  market  remains 
without  any  special  chang-e  as  to  price,  liut  with  a 
trifle  better  demand.  No.  1  comb,  14@15;  No.  2. 10® 
13;  extracted,  ,5@6.  E.  B.  Blake  &  Co., 

Mar.  9.  Boston,  Mass. 

Cleveland.— Honej/.— Our  hcmey  market  is  about 
the  same  as  when  we  last  quoted  you,  hut  we  have 
more  frequent  calls  for  it.  No.  1  wliite  comb  hone.y 
is  selling-  at  l^OU:  No.  2.  11@13;  buckwheat,  8@9; 
extracted.  No.  1  white,  6:  lig-ht  amber,  .5.  Beeswax, 
28.  Williams  Bros., 

Mar.  7.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 


Philadelphia.— Hojiej/.— Honey  is  not  selling:  so 
well  as  last  quotations,  the  demand  for  comb  honey 
having'  fallen  off;  but  extracted  honey  flndsasteady 
market,  but  low  prices.  We  quote  extracted,  I'i® 
5V2;  white  clover,  10;  fancy  comb,  14®15;  fair  to 
g-ood,  8@11.    Beeswax,  30.  Wm.  A.  Selser, 

Mar,  10.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Extracted  honey  in  barrels  at  6  cts.,  or  in  60-lb. 
cans  at  7c.  Chas,  Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,  Hancock  Co,,  III. 

For  Sale.— 20  boxes  extracted  honey,  two  60-lb. 
cans  in  each  bo.v.    Price  6c  per  lb. 

Jno.  a.  Thornton,  Lima,  III. 

Wanted.— To  sell  quantity  lots  of  fancy  comb 
honey.  Also  to  sell  water-white  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans.  B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 


BuFFAr.o.— Hune;/.- The  honey  market  is  very 
(luiet;  in  fact,  there  is  very  little  of  any  kind  mov- 
ing- Fancv,  14@15;  choice.  13;  other  p-rades  ran^e 
from  9@11:  buckwheat,  7@9,  Beeswax,  2.">@28.  Ex- 
tracted dull,  and  we  would  not  advise  shipments 
this  wav  Batterson  &  Co., 

Mar,  7.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

San  Francisco.— Hone}/.— Honey  remains  quiet, 
but  probably  the  market  will  soon  be  firmer,  as  the 
prospects  for  the  coming  honey  crop  aie  good.  I 
quote  4@.5  in  carload  lots  for  light  amber  or  wliite. 
Comb  honey  neglected,  but  not  plentiful,  at  8®10. 
Beeswax  in  good  demand,  and  scarce  at  3ti@27, 
Henry  Schacht, 

Feb.  26.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Chicago. — flonej/.— White  clover  and  basswood 
comb  are  sought  in  preference  to  any  other,  and 
command  a  l)elter  price,  and  now  sell  at  1.5c  for 
clover,  and  13(5}14:  for  basswood.  Other  white  comb 
honey  sells  at  XK^iVi:  dark,  8@9;  amber,  9@10;  and 
very  slow  of  sale.  Extracted  is  unusually  dull,  with 
large  amounts  on  sale.  White  clover  and  linden,  6 
@7;  dark  and  amber  grades.  Wi.W>-  Beeswax,  28@30, 
It.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Mar.  7.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


For  Sale  —700  lbs.  of  extracted  honey.    The  hon- 
ey is  of  the  finest  basswood,  and  equal  to  any  at  the 
World's  Fair.     Price,  16i2-gal.  can  in  a  box.  $7.00. 
Guaranteed  as  represented,  or  money  refunded. 
G.  Routzahn,  Menallen,  Pa. 


For  Sale.— Five  40-gallon  barrels  choice  extract- 
ed basswood  honey,  6c  f.  o.  b.  here. 

C.  H.  StohdoCK,  Durand,  111. 


CHAS.  ISRAEL  «&  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  H/^MCV  LIBESAL 

DEALERS  k  \l.\jV\vZi\  ADVANCES 

COMMISSION  -and-  MADE 

MEEOEANTS.  ON 

Established  BEESWAX  CO^SiaN- 


1875. 


MENTS. 


•^  ^  ^-v  >^  To  my  customers  and  friends:  Please 
I  SJ  I  l^v  remember  that  W.  H.  Laws  is  again 
I  l^^^l  I  headquarters  for  Italian  queens, 
M.\J  ^  \7  leather  coloi-ed  or  golden,  your 
choice.  Past  favors  are  the  stim- 
ulus to  greater  efforts,  lam  trying  to  merit  your 
patronage.  Try  me.  Single  queen,  90c;  6  for  J4, 50. 
Tested,  iBl.OO;  6  for  $5.00.  Breeder,  $3.00  each.  Ref- 
erence, A.  I.  Root  Co. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  Seb.  Co.,  Ark. 

TEXAS  QUBEN5. 

If  j'ou  aie  in  need  of  queens,  let  me  have  your 
order.    Price  list  free. 

J.  D.  QIVENS,  Lisbon,  Tex. 


Hives  of  Bees  for  Sale.  neV^Huti'^^r^^f 

good  colonies  of  bees  this  spring,  in  10- frame  Sim- 
plicity hives  for  $4  00  each,  and  8-frame at  $3.50  each. 
Queens  bred  from  best  imported  stuck. 

JNO.  A.  THORNTON,  Lima,  IIL 


Albany.- Woney.— Comb  honey  lias  moved  off 
quite  briskly  duiing  the  past  two  weeks,  and  our 
stock  is  now  quite  small.  We  have  some  unattrac- 
tive and  candied  lots  wlii(-h  are  very  difficult  to  sell. 
Extracted  is  also  sellintr  freely,  but  at  low  prices. 
Wp  quote  buckwheat  comb,  nice  bright  sections.  8@ 
9;  no  clover  on  hand.  Extracted,  dark,  4@454  ;  Cal- 
ifornia, 6@l)3^. 

Chas.  McCuLiiOCH  &  Co., 

Mar.  10.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati.  —  HoMey. —There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
choice  white  comb  hone.^  at  13@14  in  the  .iobbing 
way.  and  a  fair  demand  for  extracted  hone.v  at  4@7 
on  arrival.  Demand  is  good  for  beeswax  at  2r)@30 
for  good  to  choice  yellow. 

Chab  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Mar.  7.  Cincinruiti,  O. 


HERE    IS  A  GOOD    ADVERTISEMENT   OF 

YELLOWZONES. 

The  adv.  in  last  issue  Was  good,  but  this  is  better. 
That  was  truth;  tliis  is  testimony. 

Black  water.  Mo.,  Feb.  18, 1896. 
Dr.  W.  B.   Hocse:— Your  sample  of  Yellouzoiies   received, 
and  I  am  well  pleased  with  thera.     Inclosed  tind  S-i  ct*.,for 
which  please  .send  one  bo.\  to  W.  B.  Collins. 

P.  S. -Please  send  samples  to  J.  P.  Collins,  Sniitliton.  Mo. 
He  has  grip  every  wintei-  and  spring.  I  will  send  your  circu- 
lar to  liim,  and  tell  him  what  I  think  of  the  Yellowzones. 

Kespectliilly,  W.  B.  C. 

That's  the  way  Yellowzones  advertise  themselves, 
and  the  way  their  friends  advertise  them.  See? 
We  not  ou\y  vlaiui  them  good,  but  they  n/-6  good, 
and  ciiie  the  every-da.\  family  ills. 

No  oitiuiii,  no  aiitipyrine,  no  habit;  safe,  quick, 
and  reliable.  Can  not  be  too  highly  recommended 
for  general  family  use.  Even  in  severe  cases  often 
the  oidy  remedy  required.  Your  mone.y  refunded 
if  not  coiu-fifl/ satisfied.  For  my  personal  integrity 
I  refer  you  to  the  Editor  of  Gleanings. 

Read  again  the  adv.  in  last  issue. 

Box  of  18,  by  mail,  25  cts.;  6  boxes  (the  best  way 
to  buy  them),  ^l.dii:  or  s:imple  of  ti  for  5  cts. 

W.  B.  HOUSE,  M.  D.,  Detour,  Mich, 
Please  mention  this  paper. 
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You 

Ca 


:qet  acquainted 


with  the  Bee= 

Keepers'  Review 

at  very  little  expense.  Of  some  of  the  issues  of  the  Review  I  have  from  300  to  300  copies:  of  others  there 
may  be  100  copies,  while  of  others  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  copies  left.  If  allowed  to  select  them 
I  will  sell  some  of  the  back  numbers  at  the  low  price  of  two  cents  each.  The  majority  of  them  are  "  spe- 
cial topic"  numbers,  that  is,  each  one  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  special  topic.  I  can  furnish  as 
many  as  fifty  copies  at  this  price,  and  no  two  alike. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


Root's  Goods,  Cut  Prices. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  goods  on  the  way,  I  will 
sell  the  following-  as  long  as  they  last: 

Hives  made  up.               Regular  My 

Pi'icG.  Price 

25  No.  11  Chafif  hives $2  70'  $2  OO' 

40  Simplicity  hives,  empty 75  55 

In  Flat,  price  quoted  in  lots  of  five. 

40  Ten-frame  Dovetailed,  No.  1 1  45  1  18 

50  No.  11,  Dovetailed  Chaff,  complete  1  80  1  40 

20  Two-story  Chaff,  empty 1  20  95 

50  Simplicity  hives,  2-story,  empty. ...      45  35 

200  Chatr  Division-boards 09  07 

100  Dovetailed  Winter  cases 60  .50 

Agent  for  Tine  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

W.  A.  SELSER, 

10  Vine  St.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE!    A  BARGAIN! 

119  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  chuff  hives;  good 
house  and  2  acres  of  land,  with  excellent  well  of 
water.  Also  tested  queens  for  sale  at  $1.50;  untest- 
ed, 75c.        E.  L.  Carrington,  Pettus,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 


SPtCIAL 
OFFER 

Made  to  Build  New  Business 

A  trial  will  make  you  our 
permanent   cusiuuiBr. 

A  Vegetable  Garden  f-"-th<;  cos'ntPostagp 
•  Premium  Collection!— Kadish.lOviuift  e-; 

Lettuce.  9  kinds;  Tomatoes,  7  finest  Turnips, 
splendicl;  and  Onions,  tj  best  varieties. 
QfUn  TPM  PPMTQ  to  cover  postace  and  pack- 
OLIiU  ILII  UCIiIO  ingand  receive  tliis  valu- 
able collection  of  seeds  postpaid. 

E.  \V.  L:)U£;l.Iin.  Ada,  ().  writes:  "Have  planted 
Buckbee's  Seeds  for  years,  witti  tiie  best  of  success. 
It  is  a  grand  business  to  handle  such  a  good  yrade 
of  seeds." 

Write  to-diiy  and  receive  my  new  Seed  and  Pli 
Book; the  best  publislied.    I  guarantee  to  pli 

H\A/    DIIPI/DCC     Rockford  Seed  Farms, 
I  ¥¥■  OUU^DLL|   Box  614.       Rockford, III, 


We  make  a  specialty  of  these  goods,  and 
defy  competition  in  quality,  workmanship, 
and  prices. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and 
price  list. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Apiarian  Supplies, 

Bees  and  Queens. 


Before  buying,  you  should  have  our  '96  catalog, 
and  get  an  estimate  on  what  you  need  We  keep  in 
stock  several  carloads  of  supplies,  and  are'  always 
prepared  to  furnish  avy  thing  from  a  queen  to  a 
complete  apiarj'  on  short  notice.  Eggs  for  hatching 
from  G.  L.  VVyandotts. 

Apiary,  I.  J.  Stringhaiti, 

Qlen  Cove.  L.  I.  105  Park  PI.,  New  York  City. 

CUT  PRICES. 

Save  money  t)y  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  flood  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Address 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Po^4^°'"^^ 

WANTED.— To  know  if  yon   all  saw  my  adv.  in 
Gleanings,  Feb.  15,  of  my  extra  fine  St.  Ber- 
nard pni)r>ies.    I  still  have  some  fine  ones. 

SCOTT  BRILLHART?  Millwood,  Knox  Co..  O. 


lllllinillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilll^ 

I  Fonr  Months'  Trial  Trip- Jan'y-Feb'y-March-April-Only  25c  | 


ih-  * 


=  If  you  have  never  seen 

=  ft  copy  of  the  ^veelily 

=  Amekican  Bee  Journal 

=  send  your  address  for  a 

=  Free  Sample ;  or  better, 

=  for  2.5c.  a  "good  taste," 

=  -17  numbers,  4  months-    _ 

=  will  be  sent  you.     Why  ^^ 

zz  DOt  try  this  trial  trip  ? 

—  he  found  all  that  is  really  new  and  valuable  in  the  other  bee-papers    This  is  the  bee-paper.  — 

=  Address       CJEO.  W.  lOKK  Jk,  CO.,  5«  Fiftli  Ave.,  4:HICACi4»,  II.l..      = 

Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiir? 


It  is  better  than  ever  !  = 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  has  a  E 
dept.,  "Questions  and  = 
Answers,"  for  begin'rs,  — 
and  nearly  all  of  best  E 
bee-keepers  in  America  E 
write  tor  its  columns.  E 
Among  the  Bee-Papers  E 
is  a  dept.  wherein  will  E 


In  responding  to  these  advertisements  mention  this  paper. 
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Can't  wait— hardly— to  see  bees  come  out  of 
cellar. 

Exchange  of  virgin  queens  among  bee-keep- 
ers is  recommended  in  B.  B.  J. 

My  one  hive  of  bees  outdoors  had  a  nice  fly 
Feb.  36,  the  lirst  right  good  day  for  a  flight 
since  l!>Jov.  10. 

Phacelia  is  m  uch  talked  about  by  the  French, 
not  only  as  a  house-plant  but  as  a  forage- plant. 
Has  their  kind  of  phacelia  been  tried  this  side 
the  water? 

My  cellar  was  swept  out  for  the  first  time 
Feb.  20,  yielding  a  trifle  more  than  a  bushel  of 
dead  bees,  loosely  filled,  and  stroked  measure. 
That  from  1.57  colonies. 

Seal  honey  at  180°  to  keep  from  granulat- 
ing, says  Ernest,  p.  ISl.  R.  McKnight,  in  Re- 
view, says  160°.  Which  is  right?  [Never  tried 
160°.    It  may  answer  just  as  well. — Ed. J 

If  a.  B.  Anthony  learns  to  put  sections  in  T 
supers  as  given  by  Emma  Wilson,  p.  179,  1895. 
he'll  never  again  use  the  slow  way  given  on 
page  177.  [See  footnote  to  Hilton's  T-super 
article  elsewhere. — Ed.] 

C.  Weygandt  advises  that,  where  two  races 
are  kept  in  the  same  apiary,  the  hives  of  one 
race  face  east  and  the  (fther  west.  The  queens 
and  drones  of  those  facing  east  will  often  fly  as 
early  as  9  o'clock,  the  others  not  till  .3. 

Sweet  clover  now  turns  up  in  a  new  role. 
Pfarrer  Weilinger.  in  Leipziger  Blencjizeitung, 
says  gather  it  when  in  bloom  and  dry  it,  then 
put  between  the  empty  combs  in  your  comb- 
closet,  and  the  wax-moth  won't  touch  the 
combs. 

Doctok  Dubini,  in  L'Apicoltore,  sides  with 
my  assistant  against  me,  and  says  laying  work- 
ers often  have  a  plurality  of  eggs  in  worker- 
cells.  Anyway,  I'll  stick  to  it  that  they  prefer 
drone-cells,  and  I  have  good  backing  in  one  G. 
M.  Doolittle,  p.  177. 


Honey  is  quoted  in  the  Sydney  (Australia) 
Herald  thus:  Garden  honey,  6  cents;  bush  hon- 
ey, 4  to  5  cents.  [They  have  long  seasons  and 
at  least  four  times  as  many  months  of  honey- 
gathering.    That  means  low  prices.— Ed.] 

In  tkansfekring  the  way  G.  A.  Dyer  pro- 
poses, p.  180,  he  must  count  on  the  queen  sulking 
just  about  .5  days  before  she  lays  an  egg,  when 
she's  shut  on  the  foundation  under  the  excluder. 
Besides,  he'll  have  the  honey  gathered  in  that 
21  days  mostly  in  the  old  hive. 

February  20  the  thermometer  went  lower 
than  any  previous  date  this  winter — 15°  below 
zei'o.  Curiously  enough,  on  that  very  day  I  got 
a  paper  from  an  Australian  friend,  reporting 
Jan.  13  as  the  hottest  day  ever  known  at  Syd- 
ney, 108.5  in  the  shade,  and  in  some  places  1201 

A  sting  about  5  inches  long  is  sent  me  by  E. 
M.  Kellogg.  I'd  hate  to  have  bees  with  such 
stings;  but,  fortunately,  this  belongs  to  a  fish, 
.sti7iga/TC.  i>r  sting-ray.  It's  barbed,  and  looks 
much  like  the  magnified  picture  of  a  bee's 
sting,  but  makes  a  much  more  dangerous 
wound. 

(Jeo.  F.  Robbins  says.  p.  172,  that,  with  sec- 
tion-frames and  brood-frames  in  upper  story, 
the  bees  work  old  stuff  into  the  new  comb.  I 
used  to  work  lots  that  way,  and  had  cappings 
darkened,  but  never  had  any  trouble  if  I  put 
down  the  brood-frames  before  they  commenced 
capping  the  sections. 

For  fastening  foundation  in  brood  frames, 
try  a  saw-kerf  ^^r  wide  and  ,V  deep,  fastening 
slightly  with  a  few  drops  of  wax  from  a  burn- 
ing beeswax  candle,  and  you'll  not  likely  be 
willing  to  fool  with  any  other  way  of  fastening 
afterward.  Then  you  can  have  top- bars  fully 
K  deep,  and  have  whiter  sections. 

Heather  honey  has  always  been  consider- 
ed too  thick  to  extract,  but  Gravenhorst's  Bie- 
tienzeiUtng  reports  success  by  a  high  speed,  and, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  wire  cloth,  having  strips 
wide  enough  to  support  two  rows  of  cells,  leav- 
ing two  rows  between  unsupported,  then  when 
these  two  rows  of  cells  are  extracted  the  posi- 
tion must  be  shifted  so  as  to  extract  the  other 
two. 
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Slipshod  ways  of  handling  comb  honey  are 
justly  decried  on  pp.  171  and  183;  but  the  same 
thing  applies  with  double  force  to  extracted 
honey.  Take  the  honey  itself  that's  sealed  up 
in  the  worst  specimens  of  section  honey  you 
can  find,  and  it's  away  ahead  of  much  of  the 
miserable,  thin,  soured  extracted  so  often  to  be 
found.     [I  agree  with  you. — Ed.] 

Skylark,  p.  109,  wonders  that  bee-keepers 
differ  so  much  in  their  views  while  there's  no 
difference  of  opinion  among  dairymen  or  poul- 
try-breeders. Didn't  know  before  that  nobody 
kept  cows  or  chickens  around  Skylark's  way. 
[But,  say;  is  it  actually  a  fact  that  the  dairy 
and  poultry  men  don't  have  differences  of  opin- 
ion?—Ed.] 

DooLiTTLE  tells  in  American  Bee-keeper, 
that,  in  a  colony  that  gave  him  566  lbs.  extract- 
ed honey,  the  queen  had  brood  in  33  frames 
fully  equal  to  15  frames  of  brood  coming  out  to 
the  wood  all  round.  He  figures  that,  during 
linden,  there  were  in  the  hive  160,700  bees. 
[That  would  mean  about  30  lbs.  of  bees  alone. 
No  wonder  they  made  a  record.  Too  bad  he 
hasn't  that  queen  to  breed  from  now.— Ed.] 

The  editor,  page  167,  thinks  I  oughtn't  to 
chuckle  over  that  vote  in  favor  of  T  supers,  be- 
cause the  voters  were  nearly  all  "  T-super 
men."  What  puzzles  me  is  to  know  how  many 
of  them  would  have  voted  for  T  supers  if  they 
hadn't  been  "T-super  men."  [That's  just  it. 
Or,  in  other  words,  a  Democrat  will  usually 
favor  free  trade,  or  tariff  for  revenue  only;  and 
a  Republican,  protection.  But,  say  !  if  Mr. 
Taylor  and  I  count  votes  right,  the  T  super 
doesn't  get  the  palm.    See  Editorials.— Ed.] 

A  FISH  DIET  IS  suggested  as  a  change  for  the 
editor  of  Gleanings,  by  Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor,  in 
Review.  (Jood  idea.  'Spect,  though,  there  had 
been  a  .scarcity  of  fi^h  in  the  Taylor  mansion 
for  some  time  before  that  idea  was  penned,  to 
the  effect  that  there  couldn't  be  the  same  de- 
liberate thought  given  to  an  editorial  comment 
that  the  printer  put  right  where  ii  belonged, 
as  there  could  be  if  the  printer  packed  the  com- 
ments all  in  a  pile  somewhere  else,  so  you'd 
have  to  turn  over  the  pages  each  time  to  fish 
'em  out.     [See  editorial,  elsewhere. — Ed.] 

Introducing.  Here's  the  easiest  way  yet— ^ 
if  it  always  works.  Herr  Korndoerfer  says,  in 
ImkersclnUe,  without  hunting  out  the  queen  to 
be  removed,  blow  chloroform  into  the  hive- 
not  enough  to  make  many  bees  drop;  then  let 
the  new  queen  run  in,  and  that's  all.  He  says 
the  chloroform  makes  them  forget  the  past. 
Hardly  looks  possible,  but  it's  easy  to  try. 
[Queens  very  often  will  be  accepted  if  merely 
let  into  the  entrance,  without  chloroform  or 
any  thing  else.  When  we  didn't  care  much  for 
the  queens  we  let  'em  run  in  and  take  their 
chances.  Strangely  enough,  but  a  small  per- 
centage were  lost.    Bees  seem   to  be  more  in- 


clined to  accept  queens  let  into  the  entrance 
than  when  let  loose  into  the  top  of  the  hive  by 
removing  the  cover. — Ed.] 

Colors  OF  hives.  J.  B.  Kellen,  editor  Lux- 
ernburg  Bienenzeitung,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  if  the  absorbing  power  of  white  be 
placed  at  100,  that  of  yellow  will  be  140,  light 
green  155,  turkish  red  165,  light  blue  198,  and 
black  208.  [A  couple  of  years  ago,  on  a  very 
hot  sunny  day,!  put  my  bare  hand  on  a  yellow 
hive-cover,  then  on  a  white.  The  former  was 
so  hot  I  could  not  bear  my  hand  on  it:  the  lat- 
ter was  quite  comfortable — just  barely  warm. 
This  I  tried  on  a  lot  of  other  white  and  yellow 
covers,  with  the  same  result.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  believe  these  figures. — Ed.] 


INSANITY  OP  BEE   keepers;    WHAT  MAKES  LOW 
PRICES   ON  HONEY? 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks before  I  say  any 
thing.  This  is  not  my 
usual  style,  for  I  generally 
"pitch  into"  my  subject 
just  as  I  used  to  pitch  into 
the  river,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  whether  it  were  head 
or  heels  foremost. 
If  a  merchant  is  making  money  on  his  busi- 
ness, he  does  not  blow  about  it;  neither  does  he 
publish  it  in  the  papers,  and  scatter  it  broad- 
cast over  all  the  land.  If  an  investor  in  any 
kind  of  stock  sees  a  large  amount  of  money  in 
it  he  quietly  buys  up  all  the  stock  he  can  get, 
and  says  nothing  about  it.  And  so  through  all 
business  circles,  through  all  trades,  professions, 
and  occupations;  the  successful  man  is  as  dumb 
as  an  oyster.  The  time  is  out  of  joint,  and  we 
may  well  pause  to  consider  our  situation,  and 
look  around  for  a  remedy.  The  normal  condi- 
tion of  bee-keepers  at  the  present  time  is  insan- 
ity—a state  of  actual,  acute,  and  rampant  in- 
sanity. 

The  successful  bee-klfeeper  is  not  like  the 
other  business  men  noted  above.  The  greater  his 
success,  the  wilder  and  longer  he  will  blow  his 
horn.  In  fact,  his  horn  seems  to  be  a  "harp  of 
a  thousand  strings."  If  one  is  at  rest,  a  hun- 
dred more  are  in  sonorous  motion.  He  seems 
to  take  delight  in  teaching  his  neighbors,  ac- 
quaintances, and  even  strangers,  "  how  to  do 
it."  I  know  from  experience  that  this  passion 
for  teaching  bee-keeping  is  not  confined  to 
publishers,  supply-dealers,  or  queen-breeders, 
whose  interest  is  superadded  to  their  love  of 
the  calling  and  this  characteristic  mania  for 
spreading  it  all  over  the  land.  Why  this  insane 
and  suicidal   course  should  be  pursued  I  can 
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noi  tell.  There  is  something  in  the  pursuit 
itself — something  in  our  passionate  love  for  it— 
that  makes  us  proud  and  happy  to  tell  and 
teach  it  to  others.  J  We  are  like  the  victims  of 
animal  magnetism,  or  hypnotism,  as  .it  is  now 
called.  )AVe  are  junder  athe  will  of  a  master 
whom  we  can  not  resist.  "iNow,;here  is 'just 
where  the  insanity  comes  in.  Every  1000  pounds 
of  honey  that  is  produced— in  excess  of  the  year 
before— brings  down  the  price  of  honey.  Every 
new  bee-keeper  who  is  started  in  ;business 
brings~down  the  price  of  honey.  Why,  then, 
are  we  insane  enough  to  start  them?  Our 
teachings,  and  our  figures  showing  large  gains, 
do  the  business,  and  a  rival  is  raised  up  by  our 
own  hands  to  compete  with  us  in  the  same  mar- 
ket, with  a  product  just  as  good  as  ours.  But 
although  I  know  it  is  so.  I  never  could  feel  that 
a  bee-keeper  was  a  rival  of  mine.  But  he  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes;  for  if  I  had  no  rivals 
I  could  now  get  a  dollar  a  pouud  for  honey.  It 
was  once  two  dollars  on  this  coast;  and  it  is 
within  the  memory  of  living  men  when  it  was 
50  cents  in  the  markets  of  the  Eastern  States. 
What  reduced  ii  to  its  present  insigniScant 
price,  but  an  influx  of  amateurs  into  the  call- 
ing? An  amateur  soon  becomes  a  proficient, 
when  there  is  money  ahead  of  him.  If  this 
mania  were  only  confined  to  those  whose  inter- 
est it  is  to  make  more  bee-keepers,  there  would 
not  be  such  an  enormous  increase  in  their  num- 
ber. For  one  they  make,  bee-keepers  them- 
selves make  a  hundred.  Even  I  — Skylark- 
when  I  ran  short  of  undeveloped  intellect,  did 
some  pn-achlng  to  an  audience  of  one  on  this 
subject,  thus: 

"Yes.  friend  Rollins"  (he  was  rich,  but  still 
had  an  itching  palm  for  the  almighty  dollar), 
"bee-keeping  is  belter  than  a  gold-mine;  for 
after  you  get  the  mine,  and  put  on  it  and  in  it 
thousands  of  dollars,  you  don't  know  when 
your  load  or  vein  may  run  out,  and  leave  you 
with  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  expensive 
macTiinery  onliandTcj  You  have  a  large  ro'ugh 
lot  of  mountain  land  covered  with  black  sage — 
the  best  pasturage  in  the  world  for  bees.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  man  who  had  thousands 
of  acres  of  good  pasture  for  horses  and  cattle, 
and  not  a  single  head  of  stock  on  it?  " 
D"  Well,jSkylark,  I  declare  you  have  opened 
my  eyes.  I  never  looked  at  it  in  that  light 
before;  but  I  see  clearly  now  that  I  am  losing 
money." 

"Losing  money!  I  should  think  there  were 
thousands  of  dollars  going  to  waste  on  that 
land  every  year." 

"  Well,  .Skylark,  give  me  an  idea  of  the  prob- 
abilities of  bee-keeping,  so  I  shall  not  go  into 
it  blindly.  I  want  to  see  my  way  clearly  to 
success.  You  know  I  have  money  to  go  into 
the  business  on  a  large  scale.  When  a  man 
wants  to  make  money  there  is  no  use  in  playing 
with  copper  cents." 


"  No,  copper  cents  don't  count  up  fast  enough. 
How  many  colonies  would  you  begin?  " 

"  Well,  Skylark,  I  will  buy  a  thousand  hives, 
as  this  promises  to  be  a  good  year— say,  a  thou- 
sand." 

"  Well,  if  you  never  lose  any  bees,  and  double 
every  year,  the  rate  of  increase  and  amount  of 
honey — 100  pounds  to  the  hive— might  be  as 
follows: 

Colonies.    Increase  to    Honev,  lbs. 

1st  year      1,000  2,000  100,000 

3d       •'  3,(JO0  4.000  300.000 

3d       "  4,000  8.000  400.000 

4th     "  8.000  16,000  800,000 

.5th     "         10.000  33.000  1,(500.000 

(3ch     "        32,000  04,000  3.200,000 

"  The  sixth  year,  according  to  this,  you  would 

have  3,200,000  lbs.  of  honey.     At  even  ten  cents 

per  pound  this  would  be  an  income  of  $320,000  a 

year,  besides  the  $310,000  made  in  the  preceding 

five  years.    Ciesar  Augustus!    What  a  world  of 

bees  and   honey!     Why,  you  could  control  the 

honey  market  of  the  world;  establish   houses 

for  its  sale  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  Europe 

and  America;    buy  up  all   the  honey  that  is 

offered  below  your  price,  and   then   corner  the 

market,  and  have  it  all  your  own  way." 

"Skylark,  you  are  a  brick.  T  never  thought 
you  had  such  extensive  schemes  in  your  brain. 
I  see  now  it  is  only  the  want  of  capital  that 
keeps  you  down,  or  you  would  be  one  of  the 
richest  men  on  the  continent." 

"  Yes,  friend  Rollins,  you  say  truly  it  is  the 
want  of  capital  tnat  keeps  me  down.  Just  now 
I  want  a  round  1000  dollars.  Can  you  lend  it  to 
me?  It  would  be  a  great  accommodation,  and 
place  me  under  great  obligations  to  you." 

"  Well,  Skylark— ahem !  — er— Skylark — er— I 
have  invested  all  my  money  except  what  I  shall 
need  in  this  business.  It  would  be  impossible, 
but  I  am  very  sorry." 

Now,  I  knew  his  check  was  as  good  as  gold, 
from  San  Diego  to  Puget  Sound;  but  just  look 
at  the  meanness  of  the  man.  After  I  had  put 
him  in  the  way,  and  given  him  my  full  permis- 
sion to  make  •'?320,000  annually,  besides  the 
$310,000  which  he  had  made  in  the  preceding 
five  years — to  refuse  me  the  loan  of  a  paltry 
thousand  dollars!  The  deep  ingratitude  of 
some  men  is  incomprehensible.  Shall  I  give 
him  a  stunner,  now,  that  will  knock  the  stilts 
from  under  him,  or  let  him  go  on  and  buy  the 
1000  hives  and  lose  his  money?  Mr.  Editor, 
my  undeveloped  intellect  pointed  one  way,  and 
my  kind  benevolent  heart  pulled  another. 

"Rollins,"  I  called  out  to  him,  as   he   turned 
to  go  away,  "  look  here  a  moment." 
"  All  right.  Skylark,  what  is  it?" 
"  Well,  be  careful  about  your  speculation   in 
bees,  for  there  are  many  losses  you  are  not 
aware  of  at  the  present  time." 

"  Why,  Skylark,  I  thought  it  was  all  plain 
sailing.  I  get  the  bees,  and  they  work  for 
nothing  and  board  themselves — isn't  that  the 
idea?" 
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"  That  is  all  true  in  a  good  year— with  a  little 
skilled  labor  thrown  in.  But  in  a  bad  year— 
and  bad  years  will  come— you  will  have  to  feed 
two  dollars'  worth  of  sugar  to  each  and  every 
one  of  your  colonies— amounting  to  $64,000.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  build  a  beet- 
sugar  factory.  A  good  factory  could  be  built 
for  f50,000,  and  you  could  make  your  sugar 
cheaper  than  you  can  buy  it.  Oh,  yes!  then 
there  is  robbing.  You  must  be  wide  awake 
when  that  begins,  and  it  does  begin  with  feed- 
ing. Once  the  robbers  get  a  snifif  of  the  fresh 
feed  they  will  rob  all  the  weak  hives  in  the 
apiary.  When  they  are  finished,  the  strong 
hives  will  rise  up  in  arms  against  one  another. 
It  doesn't  much  matter  which  whips — you  are 
the  loser,  for  millions  of  your  bees  are  slain. 
Oh,  yes!  then  there  are  the  fires  that  occur 
every  year  in  the  dry  season.  They  are  just 
the  thing  to  cause  a  big  loss,  when  they  sweep 
over  miles  of  mountain  and  valley,  as  they  do 
sometimes.  But  why  tell  you  of  losses  by  flood 
and  fire;  by  skunks,  bears,  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals, when  there  are  greater  enemies  within 
the  hivt  s  ?  Yes.  there  is  foul  brood  that  sweeps 
away  whole  apiaries  in  a  single  year — as  viru- 
lent and  as  infectious  as  the  smallpox — travel- 
ing through  all  the  surrounding  country,  carry- 
ing death  and  utter  annihilation  wherever  it 
goes.  Then  there  are  losses  by  death  of  queens, 
by  fertile  workers,  bee-paralysis,  diarrhea, 
mumps,  measles,  whooping-cough,  etc.  But 
the  worst  of  all  is  the  toothache  and  earache. 
These  coming  in  collision  will  cause  the  bees 
and  sometimes  the  bee-keeper  to  dash  them- 
selves to  death  against  the  first  post,  tree,  or 
rock  they  come  to.  Now  let  me  tell  you  about 
the  ravages  of  the  moth-worm — " 

"  Skylark,  you  may  stop  right  there.  I  have 
enough  of  bee-keeping." 

"Well,  but,  Rollins,  I  am  not  done  yet;  fori 
haven't  told  you  of  the  thousands  of  stings,  and 
how  to  cure  them." 

"That's  enough;  I  don't  intend  to  get  them, 
if  I  can  help  it.    Good- by.'" 

"Good-by,  friend  Rollins;  but  if  you  wish 
any  other  information  on  bee-keeping,  always 
consider  me  ready  to  give  it  freely." 

"  I  don't  wani  it,"  he  yelled  back. 

There  is  one  (would-be)  extensive  bee-keeper 
killed,  anyhow.  Yes,  killed  as  dead  as  a  salted 
mackerel.  If  all  bee-keepers  would  give  the 
same  vigorous  encouragement  to  every  appli- 
cant for  advice,  honey  would  advance  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  within  two  years,  and  more  too. 
But  friend  Eugene  Secor  is  not  of  my  way 
of  thinking.  In  Review,  page  19,  after  giv- 
ing us  a  very  good  article  on  the  depressed 
state  of  the  market,  the  adulteration  of  our 
product  by  middlemen,  etc.,  he  winds  up  by 
giving  us  two  remedies  as  follows: 

1.  Produce  only  comb  honey,  and  put  it  up  in  such 
"taking"  packages  that  itwiU  find  its  way  on  to  the 


tables  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  luxuries. 
That's  what  comb  honey  Is,  and  always  will  be. 

2.  Encourage  small  bee-keepers  (the  adjective  has 
reference  to  numbers  of  colonits). 

Remedy  1  is  a  good  one,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
only  one  that  will  ever  completely  stop  adulter- 
ation. If  there  is  no  extracted  honey  (or  very 
little — there  always  will  be  a  little  from  broken 
comb,  etc.),  the  temptation  is  gone,  and  the 
extracted  that  gets  into  the  market  will  go  up 
as  high  as  comb. 

Remedy  2  stuns  me.  How  encouraging  small 
bee-keepers  could  tend  to  advance  the  price  of 
honey,  I  can  not  tell.  Has  friend  Secor  got  it 
too— that  insane  mania,  common — yes,  univer- 
sal—among  bee-keepers?  Areweallmad?  Is 
tiiere  not  one  sane  man  to  call  a  halt  in  the 
manufacture  of  new  bee- keepers?  Mr.  Editor, 
is  there  any  proof  now  at  hand — is  there  any 
tangible  probability  that  you  can  point  out — 
that  we  shall  not  all  be  in  crowded  asylums  in 
less  than  five  years  ?    Here  are  my  remedies: 

1.  I  will  place  friend  Secor's  first  remedy,  to 
pro.iuce  only  comb  honey. 

■.'.  Stop,  by  every  means  in  your  power,  the 
production  of  disvracted  honey,  for  that  is  the 
name  by  which  it  should  be  known  now. 

3.  Discourage,  by  every  means  in  your  pow- 
er,  every  ivould-be  bee-keeper,  even  if  you  have 
10  floor  him  with  a  skillet. 

4.  Let  us  get  from  some  foreign  country,  or 
breed  a  race  of  bees,  with  long  and  fiery  stings 
— a  race  with  coiled-up,  hidden  stings,  that  they 
can  dart  out  13^  inches  into  the  amateur.  This 
will  settle  Mm. 

These  four  rules  put  into  effective  operation 
would  advance  the  price  of  comb  honey  to  40 
cents  a  pound  in  less  than  two  years,  and  in 
three  it  would  be  50  cents. 

Here  is  the  bee  we  want.  If  it  is  twice  the 
size  of  our  Italians,  it  must  have  a  long  and 
fiery  sting.  Below  is  an  extract  from  an  article 
by  J.  E.  Crane,  Review,  page  17: 

In  looking  over  an  old  volume  of  the  Anurican 
Bee  Journal  I  came  across  the  following  under  the 
title 

A  CHINESE   BEE. 

"The  Apicultural  Section  of  the  Entomological 
Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Paris,  August,  1874, 
made 'many  interesting  statements.  Mr.  Durand 
Saint  Armand.  a  government  officer  in  Cochin 
Cliina,  states  that  the  country  possesses  a  bee  twice 
the  size  of  ours,  whicli,  consequently,  ought  to  have 
a  proboscis  long  enough  to  extract  the  lioney  from 
red  clover,  which  is  known  to  be  very  abundant. 
This  bee  is  found  in  great  numbers  all  along  the 
coast,  in  a  wild  state,  in  hollow  trees,  and  the  na- 
tives hunt  them  for  their  wax.  The  extensive  for- 
ests of  this  country  are  leased  for  the  product  of 
wax  which  is  to  be  sold  to  the  Chinese." 

Here,  then,  would  appear  to  be  our  bee  twice  the 
size  ot  Apis  meUifica.  and  living,  lilie  them,  in  hol- 
low trees.  Can  not  our  bee-keeping  friends  in 
France  give  us  more  information  in  regard  to  these 
bees  ?  1  believe  a  large  portion,  if  not  all,  of  Cochin 
China  is  now  in  the  hands  of  France. 


If  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  yo\ir  frtends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  Oleanings,  make  known 
the  request  on  a  postal,  with  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses, and  we  will,  ivith  pleasure,  send.  them. 
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FREE   BEE -LITERATURE. 


SHOULD    BEE-KEEPERS    PETITION    CONGRESS    TO 
PUBLISH   AND   DISTRIBUTE  BEE- LITER- 
ATURE  FREE   AT   THE   EXPENSE 
OF   THE   PUBLIC? 


By  Thaddei(><  Smith. 

This  whole  matter  seems  to  me  wrong.  It 
proposes  to  tax  the  general  public  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  particular  and  comparatively  small 
class.  It  makes  the  government  a  competitor 
of  the  publishers  of  bee-literature.  It  is  unjust 
to  the  tax-payers.  It  is  unjust  to  the  authors 
and  publishers  of  bee-literature,  and  can  be  of 
no  great  benefit  to  bee-keepers  in  general.  It 
is  not  claimed  that  the  book  published  by  the 
government  contains  any  thing  of  especial  im- 
portance to  practical  bee-keepers  that  is  not 
found  in  our  excellent  standard  books  on  the 
honey-bee,  or  may  be  learned  through  our 
many  bee  journals  and  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
ject. These  statements  can  not  be  successfully 
controverted,  and  scarcely  need  to  be  enlarged 
upon  to  show  that  the  free  publication  of  this 
book  for  general  distribution  is  entirely  unne- 
cessary. In  the  manner  of  distribution  by  Con- 
gressmen it  will  not  reach  those  who  need  It 
most.  The  most  of  them  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  that  large  and  intelligent  class  of  bee- 
keepers who  read,  and  are  already  well^posted 
on  the  subject.  They  would  be  the  first  to 
make  application  for  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  1500  who  have  already  applied  for  the 
book  are  all  of  that  class,  and  are  readers  of 
Gleanings.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting 
reading  to  them  all,  but  we  can  not  say  that  it 
would  give  them  much  practical  information 
that  they  had  not  before.  Congressmen  would 
send  many  of  these  books  to  their  constituents 
who  have  no  interest  in  bee-keeping,  and  never 
will  have,  and  hence  they  would  be  thrown 
away. 

This  matter  is  very  much  on  a  par,  though  in 
a  comparatively  small  way,  with  that  gigantic 
humbug  the  free  distribution  of  common  garden 
and  field  seed  by  Congress,  which  fraud  has 
been  lately  so  faithfully  and  completely  exposed 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Morton.  Political 
demagogues,  though  they  be  as  talented  as 
Senator  Vest,  may  fume  and  fret  and  use  their 
wit  and  eloquence  in  sarcastic  denunciation  of 
the  Secretary,  but  every  candid  person  can  see 
that  the  Senator  has  failed  to  meet  the  facts 
and  arguments  of  the  Secretary,  and  failed  to 
give  any  good  reason  why  Congress  should 
establish  an  immense  seed -store  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000  to  the  public,  when  the  country  is  now 
so  well  and  cheaply  supplied  by  the  legitimate 
trade  of  reliable  seedsmen.    Neither  is  it  neces- 


sary for  Congress  to  publish  bee-books  for  the 
public,  when  the  same  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  trade  at  such  reasonable  prices. 
I  will  quote  a  few  lines  here  from  an  editorial 
that  I  saw  in  a  daily  paper  yesterday: 

After  being-  in  session  two  and  a  half  months,  the 
Congress  House  has  succeeded  in  passing-  a  bill  in- 
creasing- from  $130,000  to  $150,000  the  appropriation 
for  the  purcliase  and  free  distribution  of  tobacco- 
seed  that  produces  mullein-plants  and  lettuce-seed 
that  turns  out  to  be  Russian  thistles." 

DThis  is  the  kind  of  sport  that  is  being  made 
of  this  business.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  arose  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  asked  for  information 
as  to  how  much  had  been  appropriated  to  aid 
the  experiment  to  cross  the  honey-bee  with  the 
lightning-bug,  so  as  to  produce  a  new  kind  of 
bee  that  could  gather  honey  at  night  by  its  own 
light.  This,  I  suppose,  was  intended  as  ridicule 
of  just  such  application  for  appropriations  as  I 
am  considering.  This  is  the  result  of  commu- 
nications like  Mr.  Hilton's  frantic  call  upon  all 
bee-keepers  to  petition  Congress  to  issue  100,000 
copies  of  Mr.  Benton's  book.  Mr.  Hilton  says, 
"I  have  told  them  there  are  300,000  bee-keep- 
ers," and  he  insists  that  everybody  should 
write,  so  as  to  "make  theui  thinli  there  is  a 
million  of  us."  But  he  gives  no  reason  why  it 
is  so  important  to  have  this  book  distributed 
free  that  we  should  try  to  practice  a  deception 
on  Congress  to  have  it  done. 
z:I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Benton's  book.  I  consider  him  one  of 
the  best-posted  apiarists  in  the  country,  and  I 
read  with  Interest  every  thing  that  I  see  from 
his  pen.  I  have  not  read  his  last  book,  but  am 
anxious  to  do  so  as  soon  as  I  can  find  out  where 
to  buy  it.  But  I  can  not  join  Mr.  Hilton's 
clamorous  brigade  in  petitioning  Congress  to  do 
an  injustice. 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  Feb.  31. 

[Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  re- 
ceived one  other  protest  in  a  similar  vein 
from  a  prominent  bee-keeper  and  ex-president 
of  the  North  American.  The  letter  is  not  for 
publication,  so  I  do  not  give  it  here.  Take 
it  all  in  all.  friend  Smith's  article  should  be 
read  carefully  and  acted  upon  accordingly.  But 
it  seems  that  not  more  than  15,000  will  be  print- 
ed in  any  event.    See  Editorials.— Ed.] 


A  CAPITAL  WAY  OF  SELLING  HONEY  AROUND 
HOME. 


a  good  ob.ject-lesson. 


By  Geo.  L.  Vinal. 

I  believe  the  honey-producers  owe  it  to  them- 
selves to  educate  the  public  about  houey.  To 
illustrate: 

Early  last  fall  I  extracted  some  honey.  Not 
having  labels  or  jars  I  ran  it  into  an  alcohol- 
barrel.  I  got  a  small  scale,  a  large  bell,  and 
started.    When  I  came  to  the  village  I  com- 
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menced   to  ring  my  bell  like  the  town  crier  of 
old.    I  soon  had  a  call. 

"  Hi,  mister  !  what  you  got  to  sell?" 

"  Honey." 

"  How  do  you  sell  it?" 

■'Fifteen  cents  a  pound;  eight  pounds  for  a 
dollar." 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  some  of  it?  " 

"Yes:  bring  a  dish,  please." 

I  let  some  run  out.  It  was  tasted,  smelled  of, 
etc.  Then  I  was  informed  that  that  stuff  was 
"  molasses,"  and  I  could  not  convince  them  or 
any  one  else  that  it  was  honey. 

Becoming  disgusted  I  drove  home.  Thinking 
it  over  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  people 
wanted  educating,  and  I  proposed  to  give  them 
an  object-lesson.  Getting  some  cards  printed, 
saying  that,  if  it  was  warm  and  pleasant  Sat- 
urday I  would  give  a  free  exhibition  on  the 
public  square  at  2:30.  The  next  Saturday  was 
a  fine  warm  day,  and  at  the  appointed  time  I 
drove  up  with  a  large  farm-wagon,  having  on  it 
an  observatory  hive,  a  three-frame  nucleus,  one 
large  hive  without  bees,  an  extractor,  oil-stove, 
tin  pails  to  heat  water  in,  uncapping-knife  and 
box,  ten  supers  with  uncapped  combs,  water- 
pail,  and  the  same  old  barrel  of  molasses. 

Mounting  the  deck  seat  of  the  wagon,  and 
taking  an  old  fish- horn,  I  gave  them  a  fish- 
horn  and  bell  solo  (it  was  not  so  low  but  that 
the  whole  village  could  hear  it).  Collecting 
my  audience  I  gave  them  a  talk  on  bees  and 
honey  with  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  informa- 
tion, and  some  nonsense  mixed  in,  showing 
them  the  bees  in  the  observatory  hive,  taking  a 
frame  from  the  nucleus  and  then  from  the  su- 
pers, explaining  the  mode  of  uncapping  and 
throwing  it  from  the  combs.  I  got  a  boy  in  the 
crowd  to  turn  the  crank  of  the  extractor,  let- 
ting it  run  into  the  pail;  and  when  it  was  about 
half  full  I  turned  it  into  the  barrel.  Some  of 
the  combs  I  ran  through  the  extractor  five  or 
six  times,  and  it  worked  just  as  well. 

The  result  was,  I  sold  my  barrel  of  honey  and 
all  I  had  In  the  combs,  and  could  have  sold 
more  if  I  had  had  it,  and  convinced  the  public 
that  extracted  honey  could  be  in  barrels  and 
not  be  molasses.  » 

When  I  got  home  and  counted  up  my  cash  I 
found  I  had  $79.75  cts.  for  about  2J^  hours'  work. 
As  nearly  as  I  could  judge  I  got  about  20  cts. 
per  lb.  for  the  honey. 

A  week  after,  I  went  to  a  town  of  about  7000 
inhabitants,  about  6  miles  from  here.  I  had 
the  same  show,  and  two  barrels  of  honey.  The 
police  saw  that  no  one  disturbed  me.  I  sold  all 
my  honey,  took  .1165  in  cash,  and  never  moved 
my  wagon.  Another  community  was  educated. 
I  go  there  now  and  supply  the  grocers,  and 
have  no  trouble. 

I  had  a  heap  of  fun  answering  the  gibes  and 
guys  of  the  crowd,  and  all  the  time  kept  selling 
honey,  and  'educating  the  people  to  the  fact 


they  could  get  pure  extracted  honey.  I  will 
state  that  I  carried  a  lot  of  quart  and  pint  jars, 
all  labeled,  and  drew  the  honey  from  the  barrel 
into  them.  I  carry  to  that  town  now  only  jars 
filled.  I  think  that,  next  fall,  I  will  give  an 
exhibition  of  the  same  kind  in  all  of  the  sur- 
rounding towns— that  is,  if  I  have  any  honey. 

P.  S. — A  person  with  kidney  trouble  can  eat 
all  the  honey  he  wants  to,  and  it  will  not  hurt 
him,  as  chemical  test  gives  grape  sugar;  and  it 
will  not  hurt  him  as  will  cane  sugar.  I  know 
it  from  experience. 

Charlton  City,  Mass.,  Feb.  34. 

[You  have  given  us  some  good  ideas  on  sell- 
ing honey,  especially  in  the  line  of  breaking 
down  prejudice  and  creating  a  permanent  de- 
mand. I  have  no  doubt  much  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  educating  the  public,  and  selling 
from  the  wagon.  Yes,  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  modus  operandi,  as  well  as  the  "horn- 
blowing,"  should  draw  a  crowd.  The  general 
public  know  very  little  about  the  method  of 
taking  honey:  and  a  good  man — i.  e.,  a  good 
talker,  can  sell  honey  like  hot  cakes. 

Patent-medicine  men  have  long  known  and 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  plan  of  selling 
from  the  wagon;  and  that  they  introduce  and 
sell  the  goods  we  all  know.— Ed.] 


PEDDLING  HONEY. 


HOW^   TO   SPOIL   A   GOOD     MARKET   AND    HOW   TO 
BUILD   IT   UP   again:     folly   OF   SELLING 
THIN   UNRIPENED   HONEY;    A   READ- 
ABLE  ARTICLE. 


By  Dan  White. 


That  interesting  article  by  Geo.  L.  Vinal,  in 
Feb.  15th  Gleanings,  made  me  feel  like  saying 
something.  I  am  something  of  a  honeyped- 
dler  myself.  George  has  started  out  in  pretty 
good  shape.  There  is  a  possibility  of  his  get- 
ting side-tracked;  and  let  us  encourage  him  all 
we  can  to  keep  right  on  and  not  make  the  mis- 
take many  do  after  we  have  worked  up  a  splen- 
did honey-trade. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  had  a  controversy  in  a 
farm  journal  about  extracted  honey.  Don't 
you  know  I  got  such  a  thumping  that  I  con- 
cluded the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  keep 
still?  Yes,  and  I  have  kept  still  ever  since.  At 
that  time  I  simply  gave  my  individual  experi- 
ence. My  opponent  not  only  gave  his  experi- 
ence, but  referred  to  articles  in  Gleanings,  and 
quoted  A.  I.  Root  and  a  host  of  other  prominent 
bee-keepers.  This  chap  told  us  all  to  extract 
long  before  the  honey  was  ripe — the  thinner  the 
better.  He  explained  how  easily  it  came  out  of 
the  combs;  then  he  told  us  to  put  it  in  jugs, 
pans,  and  cans;  cover  with  gauze  cloth,  and 
how  nicely  it  would  ripen  up!  He  was  loaded 
with  experience;  had  gone  through  the  details. 
I  had  never  tried  all  this,  so  you  can  imagine 
the  thrashing  I  got.  Of  course,  I  was  some- 
what vexed,  and  I  would  not  try  his  plans  any- 
how. Oh,  yes!  some  years  before  this,  come  to 
think,  I  did  extract  and  peddle  rather  thinnish 
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honey.  I  was  well  acquainted,  you  see,  and,  as 
I  supposed,  had  .'worked  up  a  splendid  lot  of 
customers,  c My  experience  at  [that  time  would 
compare  favorably  with  what  friend  Vinal  tells 
us.  I  answered  all  those  questions;  would 'al- 
mosr  hold  up  my  hand  that  it  was  pure  bees' 
honey,  etc.  a  Of  course.  I  told  the  truth  all ,  the 
time;  but  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  the 
next  time  I  went  over  this  territory  I  got  into  a 
hornet's  nest.  D You  know  every  village  has  one 
or  two  loud-talking  women.  I  unfortunately, 
on  this  occasion,  at  the  head  of  the  street,  men- 
tioned honey  to  one  of  those  very  women. 
She  talked  so  very  loud  that  it  aroused  the 
whole  neighborhood.  Most  of  them  were  my 
customers  too.  It  did  not  take  me  very  long  to 
make  up  my  mind  that  new  territory  would  be 
the  most  profitable.  Before  I  left  the  street  I 
heard  one  lady  say,  "  He  waters  his  honey;" 
and  another  one  said,  "  He  adulterates  it."  I 
tell  you  I  almost  wished  I  had  never  seen  any 
honey.  You  see,  ray  talk  and  trade  were  mostly 
with  the  ladies,  and  may  be  you  don't  think  it 
was  killing  for  some  of  them  to  talk  as  they  did. 
Our  friend  Vinal  could  not  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  some  of  these  ladies  by  talking 
about  the  weather,  mockingbirds,  or  any  thing. 

About  this  time  I  had  invested  considerable 
in  bee-supplies,  hives,  etc.  Honey  was  coming 
in  by  the  ton,  and  I  did  want  the  money  for  it; 
but  to  sell  it  was  a  stunner.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  a  change  came  about.  I  was  compelled  to 
carry  over  winter  quite  a  lot  of  honey.  I  felt 
somewhat  discouraged,  and  neglected  to  do  any 
extracting  the  next  season  until  some  time  in 
August.  Well,  now,  didn't  I  sweat,  uncapping 
and  whirling  thac  extractor?  Yes,  sir!  and 
that  honey  weighed  13  pounds  to  the  gallon. 
My  family  tested  it  thorouglily,  and  decided  it 
the  finest  honey  they  had  ever  eaten.  We  ate 
It  every  meal,  and  sometimes  between  meals, 
so  you  see  this  gave  me  confidence,  or  courage, 
to  try  peddling  again.  I  put  1.50  pounds  in  my 
can.  I  sold  about  100  pounds,  and  gave  away 
the  remainder.  I  made  apologies  to  those  I 
had  sold  to  before;  explained  ray  mistake,  and 
wanted  to  give  them  a  few  pounds  of  honey  to 
settle  with  them.  My  plan  worked  well;  but  1 
noticed  when  I  went  around  again  after  the 
gift,  even  my  thin-honey  friends  took  hold  very 
cautiously.  A  pound  or  so  was  enough  for  a 
starter.  It  took  me  several  years  to  again 
get  the  full  confidence  of  some  of  them. 

I  tell  you  I  am  real  earnest  over  this  matter. 
Just  think  of  the  thousands  of  families  who 
seldom  taste  honev;  look  over  your  own  terri- 
tory, and  you  will  be  surprised  how  many  there 
are  of  this  class.  Don't  you  know  this  is  all 
wrong,  when  some  of  this  good  white-clover 
and  basswood  honey,  just  such  as  I  tell  about, 
will  gradually  fetch  them  into  line  and  hold 
them  in  line  if  you  do  your  part?  I  have  a 
large  number  of  customers  who  annually  order 


from  50  to  100  pounds  of  extracted  for  their  own 
family  use.  Only  last  season,  or  1894,  I  got  a 
rather  limited  supply  of  sweet  honey.  Yes,  it 
tasted  sweet,  all  right,  but  somehow  the  little 
basswood  and  no  white-clover  honey  was  mixed 
with  something  that  made  it  slightly  off  in 
color;  also  did  not  have  just  the  right  taste; 
but  it  was  up  to  standard  in  weight.  Now,  I 
believe  a  raajority  of  us  would  have  called  this 
honey  good  enough  to  offer  to  our  best  custom- 
ers. We  would  not  expect  at  least  any  serious 
harm;  but  let  me  tell  you  about  it.  I  wanted 
some  of  those  greenbacks  and  silver  dollars.  I 
had  my  doubts  about  it,  but  I  rather  reluctantly 
loaded  up  and  went  to  town.  I  commenced 
right  on  the  start  to  tell  my  customers  that 
honey  this  season  was  not  quite  as  good  as 
usual.  Those  who  wanted  .50  pounds  or  more, 
I  would  persuade  them  to  cut  down  their  usual 
supply.  In  one  instance  a  .50-pound  customer 
wanted  their  own  way;  the  whole  family  tast- 
ed while  I  talked.  I  finally  got  them  down  10 
pounds — they  took  40.  Now  for  the  result.  This 
season,  1895,  my  honey  was  never  better.  When 
I  called  at  this  place  with  the  usual  good-morn- 
ing, I  told  them  I  was  around  with  honey 
again.  The  little  children  playing  in  the  front 
yard  didn't  even  look  up. 

"  Well,"  says  the  good  woman,  "somehow  we 
don't  like  honey  as  we  used  to.  We  have  kept 
putting  it  on  the  table  every  day,  but  we  have 
quite  a  bit  left  that  we  got  of  you  last  season." 

I  referred  to  what  I  said  the  season  before. 

"  Now."  said  I,  "  you  bring  out  that  old  honey 
and  I  will  trade  you  new  honey  even  up  for  it." 
The  trade  was  made.  "  Now  I  want  you  to 
take  enough  more  to  make  your  usual  .50 
pounds."  She  hardly  thought  it  best,  but  final- 
ly let  me  have  ray  way." 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  man  of  this  house 
called  out  from  the  other  side  of  the  street: 

•'  Say,  White,  we  are  about  out  of  honey;  can 
we  get  about  20  pounds  more  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  I,  "  we  are  all  sold  out." 

"That's* too  bad  We  will  see  we  get  more 
than  50  pounds  next  season." 

Now,  then,  this  was  not  the  only  instance, 
because  I  had  to  do  more  or  less  talking  all  the 
way  round.  I  noticed  the  children  did  not 
scamper  ahead  to  tell  their  ma  the  honey-man 
was  coming.  Don't  you  see  my  customers  were 
getting  tired  of  honey,  and  they  themselves 
did  not  know  why  it  was?  Now,  the  rest  of 
you  can  do  as  you  please;  but  hereafter,  if  my 
honey  is  not  first-class  in  every  respect  my  bees 
will  have  a  chance  to  eat  every  pound  of  it. 

Now,  I  wonder  who  is  going  to  jump  up  and 
call  me  a  crank,  and  tell  us  they  can  evaporate 
thin  honey  better  than  to  let  the  bees  put  on 
the  finishing  touches.  Don't  you  do  it;  for  I 
tell  you  right  now  I  won't  try  it.  Don't  do  it, 
even  if  you  are  an  expert,  and  do  a  fairly  good 
job  at  it,  for  you  may  induce  others  to  try  it, 
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and  they  will  make  such  a  bungle  of  it  they 
will  complain  of  an  overstocked  honey-market. 

I  believe  it  is  second  nature  for  the  most  of 
us  to  do  as  little  labor  as  possible,  and  get  good 
returns  for  the  same;  but  in  this  case  it  seems 
to  me  we  must  please.our  customers  whether  we 
are  just  suited  or  not. 

New  London,  O. 

[For  further  suggestions  on  this  subject  see 
Editorials.— Ed.] 

MISCHIEF  IN  THE  APIARY. 


THIEVES  AND    OUT-YAEDS;    WOULD    IT    BE    AN 
ADVANTAGE  TO  HAVE  AN  OUT  YARD? 


By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller. 


On  page  903,  last  year,  is  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  rouses  my  sympathy,  as  a  somewhat 
similar  experience  has  more  than  once  roused 
my  indignation  to  such  a  pitch  that  I'm  afraid 
it  wasn't  always  "righteous  indignation."  I 
suspect,  Ernest,  that  the  experience  reported  on 
page  903  is  perhaps  the  first  you  have  had  in 
that  line.  I've  had  a  number  of  experiences, 
and  practically  can  give  you  the  experience  of 
four  different  men,  for  I've  had  experience  in 
four  different  neighborhoods,  and  experience 
that  I  suppose  would  have  been  just  the  same 
if  the  four  apiaries  had  belonged  to  four  differ- 
ent men. 

The  first  feeling  on  finding  that  thieves  or 
marauders  have  been  at  work  is  that  the  case 
is  a  very  desperate  one,  and  that  desperate 
measures  must  be  taken;  for,  having  once  com- 
menced work,  the  villains  will  promptly  repeat 
it,  and  perhaps  keep  repeating  till  nothing  is 
left  of  the  apiary.  That's  the  thought;  but  as 
the  years  go  by  you  find  it  doesn't  turn  out  that 
way,  and  you  learn  to  feel  that  only  once  in 
about  so  often  will  there  be  any  trouble,  and 
you  may  as  well  take  it  philosophically  and 
hold  your  temper. 

In  the  Belden  apiary  a  hive  was  taken,  super 
and  all,  and  the  river  near  by  used  as  a  bee- 
escape  to  get  the  bees  out.  The  trouble  was 
not  repeated,  and  that's  the  only  time  in  the 
three  or  four  years  that  bees  were  kept  there 
that  they  were  ever  disturbed. 

During  the  ten  or  more  years  that  bees  have 
been  kept  in  the  Hastings  apiary  there  has  been 
trouble  only  once.  A  super  was  taken  off— I 
think  it  was  in  day  time,  when  the  folks  were 
away.  The  sections  were  taken  out  by  means 
of  breaking  them,  but  they  were  nearly  empty. 
As  that  was  several  years  ago,  with  no  repeti- 
tion since,  making  the  average  loss  per  annum 
in  that  apiary  less  than  ten  cents.  I  don't  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  think  about  a  house-apiary 
there — at  least,  unless  for  some  other  reason 
than  security  from  thieves. 

The  Wilson  apiary  has  not  got  off  so  clear. 
At  three  different  times  thieves  have  been 
there,  making  a  total  loss  of  two  colonies  and  a 


super  full  of  honey.  That's  the  work  of  fifteen 
years. 

The  home  apiary  counts  the  largest  number 
of  raids,  perhaps  six  or  eight  during  its  35  years' 
history.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  the  loss 
has  been  two  full  colonies,  and  at  the  other 
times  the  loss  has  been  trifling.  At  two  or  three 
times  a  comb  or  two  has  been  taken  from  the 
brood-nest,  and  at  other  times  the  venture 
seems  to  have  been  a  failure,  the  bees  apparent- 
ly entering  some  earnest  protests.  One  fall  a 
hive  was  covered  with  a  horse-blanket,  asd 
apparently  started  on  a  journey;  but  the  jour- 
ney was  a  short  one,  as  I  found  the  hive,  still 
covered,  about  six  feet  away  from  its  place. 
The  blanket  has  never  been  called  for. 

Perhaps  I  might  have  been  saved  all  this  if 
the  bees  had  been  kept  in  a  house-apiary;  but 
is  it  absolutely  certain  that  a  house-apiary 
would  never  be  broken  into?  Even  if  it  were 
entirely  thief-proof,  it's  a  good  deal  cheaper  to 
stand  the  losses  I've  had  than  the  greater  ex- 
pense of  buildings.  Judging  the  future  by  the 
past,  I  may  as  well  expect  some  trouble  now 
and  then,  count  it  as  one  of  the  regular  con- 
comitants of  the  business,  and  not  do  any  wor- 
rying over  it,  any  more  than  a  farmer  need 
worry  over  a  drouth  or  a  flood.  My  assistant 
is  not  entirely  of  the  same  mind,  grieving  much 
over  any  loss,  and  often  trying  to  make  me 
believe  that  a  hive  has  been  taken,  until  I 
show  her  by  the  record-book  that  there  was  no 
hive  on  that  spot  to  be  taken.  If  I  used  little 
slates  on  hives  instead  of  keeping  a  record- 
book  she'd  make  life  a  burden  for  me,  as  she'd 
find  a  vacancy  where  a  hive  had  been  taken,  at 
each  visit  to  the  apiary. 

Except  in  one  case  I've  never  taken  any  steps 
to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice.  I  tJkiink  I 
know  some  of  them,  and  possibly  the  time  may 
come  when  I  may  have  proof  clear  enough  to 
follow  up;  but  at  present  they're  worrying 
over  it  more  than  I.  The  single  case  in  which 
I  did  act  was  the  case  of  two  boys,  perhaps  12 
or  14  years  old.  About  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  we  were  all  at  home,  they  started  to 
carry  off  a  hive  between  them.  On  being  seen 
they  made  a  very  rapid  flight.  I  went  to  their 
mother,  and  in  presence  of  the  older  -r-  the 
younger  hid  when  he  saw  me  coming— I  tried 
to  make  her  see  that  her  sons  were  not  starting 
on  a  promising  career.  I'm  not  entirely  cer- 
tain how  fully  she  was  convinced,  but  I  think 
the  boys  never  came  back.  The  boy  persisted 
in  asserting  his  innocence,  in  spite  of  having 
been  seen  in  the  act,  but  promised  he  would 
never  do  so  again. 

SWEET  CLOVER. 

E.  F.  T.  writes:  "  How  deep  do  you  plow 
sweet-clover  seed  in?  Would  it  grow  on  sandy 
soil  ?  In  what  month  do  you  generally  sow  it?  " 
C  Without  paying  any  attention  to  the  order 
of  answering,  I  may  say  that  I  don't  generally 
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sow  it  at  all,  but  let  it  sow  itself.  My  brother- 
in-law,  who  Is  a  much  better  farmer  than  I,  in- 
sists that  it  is  best  to  have  nothing  else  sown 
with  it.  The  piece  that  I  spoke  of  being  plowed 
in  was  plowed  iu  last  spring  about  six  inches 
deep  in  May,  the  seed  having  fallen  on  the 
ground  the  year  before.  I  don't  think  it  would 
make  much  difference  what  time  the  seed  was 
put  in  from  November  till  the  first  of  June, 
providing  it  was  put  in  fairly  deep,  or  the 
ground  well  firmed  if  put  in  shallow.  I've  seen 
it  grow  well  on  sandy  soil  and  on  very  stiff  clay. 
I  don't  think  it  would  grow  on  a  bare  rock,  and 
it  would  probably  not  make  a  good  growth  in 
clear  sand. 
Marengo,  111.,  Dec.  11. 

[The  house-apiary  would  make  it  much  more 
difficult  for  them  to  get  at  the  honey,  and  then 
I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  so  much  more  expensive 
than  hives  in  an  open  yard.  Usually  at  an  out- 
yard  some  sort  of  small  shed  or  shop  is  needed 
to  hold  the  tools  and  honey.  A  little  more  ex- 
pense would  make  this  a  house-apiary  where 
tools  could  be  kept,  honey  stored  off  the  hive, 
and  the  bees  wintered  without  hauling  them 
several  miles  home,  and  then  storing  them  in 
the  cellar.  There  is  no  mowing  of  grass  and 
weeds,  and  no  leveling  up  of  hives.  In  the 
house-apiary,  too,  the  fifty  or  seventy-five  col- 
onies are  almost  within  arm's  reach.  In  ex- 
tracting, steps  are  saved,  and  robbers  are  shut 
out.  Taking  every  thing  into  consideration  I 
doubt  if  the  house  plan  is  much  more  expen- 
sive.— Ed.] 


GLOKY  AND  RENOWN, 


OR    DISHONOR  TO  THE    NORTH  AMERICAN   BEE- 
KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


By  Ramhlev. 


There  seems  to  be  considerable  controversy 
over  the  amalgamation  scheme  that  has  been 
sprung  between  the  Bee-keepers'  Union  and 
the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  It  is  well  to  discuss  all  of 
the  bearings  in  the  case,  in  order  to  come  to  a 
wise  decision. 

I  believe,  with  several  others,  that  the  Union 
has  but  little  to  gain  in  amalgamation.  The 
membership  of  the  N.  A.  is  not  large,  and  the 
dollars  and  prestige  it  would  bring  would  not 
materially  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  Union. 
If,  upon  amalgamation,  the  N.  A.  could  put 
into  the  Union  treasury  $10,000  there  might  be 
some  good  grounds  for  the  change;  but  even 
then  I  think  there  are  more  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  acting  along  independent  lines.  Let 
me  explain: 

The  Union  was  organized  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose: "The  protection  of  bee-keepers  in  the 
lawful  pursuit  of  their  business."  It  has  had 
remarkable  success  in  that  line  of  work,  and 
still  stands  as  a  menace  against  those  who 
would  drive  out  a  legitimate  rural  industry; 
and  the  Union  is  an  organization  of  which 
every  bee-keeper  in  the  land  may  be  proud. 
The  N.  A.  was  also  organized  for  a  specific  pur- 


pose, of  which  the  social  feature  was  the  most 
prominent;  and,  although  I  can  judge  only 
from  written  reports  of  the  meetings,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  has 
been  a  decided  success.  The  topics  that  have 
been  discussed  have  been  ably  handled;  its 
meetings  that  have  been  held  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Canada  have 
imparted  enthusiasm  and  bee-lore  to  many  per- 
sons who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  in- 
terested. 

The  weakness  of  the  organization,  however, 
has  been  its  non-representative  character;  and 
the  same  persons  have  appeared  so  often  in  the 
annual  gatherings  that  the  association  has  been 
facetiously  called  a  mutual-admiration  society. 
And  now.  after  many  years  of  pleasant  exist- 
ence and  hallowed  memories,  its  latest  act  is  to 
lose  all  dignity,  and  it  tries  to  crawl  under  the 
mantle  of  the  successful  Union. 

It  has  been  urged  many  times,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  the  Union  should  take  up  the 
subject  of  adulteration,  and  fight  the  adulter- 
ators of  our  product  to  the  bitter  end.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  us  to  outline  a  policy,  but  quite 
another  thing  to  carry  it  out.  The  laws  in 
relation  to  adulteration  in  one  State  are  quite 
different  from  those  in  an  adjoining  State;  and 
when  set  in  motion  the  battle  would  have  to  be 
fought  in  every  large  center  of  trade;  and  the 
$700,  more  or  less,  in  the  treasury  of  the  Union, 
would  be  just  about  enough  to  make  a  respec- 
table fizzle. 

THE    REMEDV. 

If  the  suit  of  the  N.  A.  to  amalgamate  should 
be  rejected,  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be,  there  then 
arises  the  one  great  opportunity  for  the  N.  A. 
to  arise  from  its  humble  position  and  become 
a  new  light  in  the  apicultural  world,  and  of  so 
much  and  far-reaching  importance  that  the 
Union  will  become  a  dwarf  beside  it. 

Here  in  California  we  have  various  organized 
exchanges.  Among  the  most  successful  is  the 
exchange  for  handling  citrus  fruits.  The  plan 
of  organization  is  a  centi'al  office,  in  Los  An- 
geles. This  central  head  is  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  auxiliary  exchanges  in  various 
counties;  then,  where  necessary,  there  are  town- 
ship exchanges,  and  even  school-district  ex- 
changes. As  the  season  advances,  the  head 
knows  just  about  how  much  fruit  there  will  be 
to  market;  and,  though  there  are  some  hitches 
in  the  new  machinery,  it  works  satisfactorily 
to  a  large  number  of  producers.  The  bee-keep- 
ers are  now  organizing  along  the  same  lines; 
and,  owing  to  their  product  being  non-perish- 
able, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  success 
will  be  attained. 

Now  allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  North 
American  Bee-keepers'  Association,  at  an  an- 
nual (or,  better,  a  special)  meeting,  soon  change 
their  name  to  the  North  American  Bee-keepers' 
Exchange,  become  duly  incorporated  for  busi- 
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ness  with  an  able  board  of  directors,  and  with 
a  permanent  headquarters  in  some  central 
State.  If  the  N.  A.  would  take  this  advice,  the 
bee-keeping  interests  all  over  the  country 
would  take  heart,  for  it  would  surely  presage  a 
systematic  management  of  the  honey  markets, 
and  put  a  fighting  force  of  over  100,000  bee- 
keepers in  the  field,  with  a  dollar  or  even  more 
behind  every  man. 

California  and  Arizona  are  already  organized 
to  forward  the  work  here;  and,  being  assured 
of  a  co-operative  central  head,  every  honey- 
producing  State  would  immediately  organize. 
Let  the  Union  alone  in  its  chosen  field  for  the 
present,  leaving  amalgamation  matters  for  the 
future  to  solve;  but  let  the  N.  A.  arise  to  this 
opportunity  that  invites  it,  and  it  will  a<;hieve 
glory  and  renown;  but,  casting  it  aside,  it  will 
merit — 

The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave; 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkness  and  the  worm. 

E.  KKETCHMER  AND  HIS   SUPPLY  BUSINESS. 


Mr.  Root: — In  18(54  I  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  bee-hives,  smokers,  etc.,  in  Des 
Moines  Co..  Iowa.  In  18(i7  I  removed  to  this 
county,  locating  at  Cuburg.  where  a  steam- 
power  factory  was  erected.     Soon  the  necessi'y 


put  in  a  r)0-horse- power  engine.  In  the  fall  of  '90 
another  building,  33x80  ft.,  3  stories  high,  and 
an  extension  24x40  ft.,  3  stories  high,  were  add- 
ed. In  1893  another  wing,  34x80  ft.,  3  stories 
high,  was  added,  with  additional  steam  power, 
a  full  set  of  new  machinery,  including  section 
machinery.  In  1893  a  new  office  was  built,  and 
an  exhaust-fan  put  in,  to  remove  slaavings 
from  every  working  machine,  and  dust  from 
the  entire  factory.  In  1894.  metal  working 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  honey-ex- 
tractors, etc.,  was  added.  In  1895  a  lumber- 
yard, under  the  management  of  one  of  my  sons, 
became  an  adjunct  to  the  business  (his  interest 
therein  has  quite  recently  been  sold).  A  rail- 
road switch  on  our  premises  facilitates  carload 
shipment.  E   Kketchmeb. 

Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

[In  our  issue  for  ITeb.  15,  wherein  I  gave 
brief  statements,  with  portraits,  from  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturers  of  bee-hive  material.  I 
omitted,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  name  of 
a  prominent  supply  manufacturer,-  E.  Kretch- 
mer,  who  has,  perhaps,  been  longer  in  the  busi- 
ness than  any  of  us.  The  statement,  together 
with  the  portrait,  is  given  at  this  time. — Ed.] 

^     I     ^ 

BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE   FUTURE. 
By  Evan  E.  Edwards. 


E.    KUETCHMEH. 


for  better  shipping  facilities  made  itself  man- 
ifest, and  in  1890  the  entire  plant  was  removed 
to  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  our  present  location.  I 
erected  a  fa  lory.  34x100  ft.,  3  stories  high,  and 


Aur\  God  said.  Let  there  he  light;  and  there  wa.s 
li^ht.— Gen.  1:3. 

So  many  rapid  strides  have  been 
made  in  apiculture  within  the  last 
few  years  that  one  is  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  greatly  extend- 
ed as  a  science,  in  the  near  future. 
Never,  since  the  days  of  Huber,  has 
the  prospect  appeared  as  bright  as 
it  does  now— not  for  a  greater  yield 
of  honey,  but  for  a  broader  knowl- 
edge of  ( Jod's  wisdom  as  seen  in  the 
Apis  meUifica.  The  Langstroth 
hive,  the  extractor,  and  comb  foun- 
dation, have  thrown  more  light 
upon  the  science  of  bee  keeping; 
but  there  is  a  new  discovery  which, 
in  my  opinion,  will  clear  up  all  mys- 
teries. I  have  reference  to  the  new 
discovery  in  photography— the  use 
of  Prof.  Roentgen's  rays  in  taking 
i)iclures  of  objects  through  opaque 
substances.  It  has  been  demon- 
-Lrated  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
cathode  ray  will  penetrate  even 
iron  itself;  and  the  very  bones  of 
our  bodies  are  accurately  outlined. 
A  bullet  has  been  photographed  in 
a  man's  foot;  and  a  needle,  by  the 
same  process,  discovered  in  the 
tissue  of  the  hand.  How  wonderful 
i<  light!  and  how  much  more  important  that 
word  is  in  certain  passages  of  the  Bible!  I  tell 
you,  brethren,  if  man  can  discover  a  light  so 
penetrating,  how  searching  must  be  the  glori- 
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ous  rays  of  God!  With  more  improvements, 
the  innermost  doings  of  the  mind  may  be  re- 
corded by  the  camera.  The  probable  outcome 
of  this  discovery  is  so  stupendous  that  nothing 
seems  impossible.  The  world  of  science  will  be 
rearranged,  and  a  vast  amount  of  new  knowl- 
edge appended. 

Now,  in  its  application  to  the  science  of  bee- 
keeping what  will  be  the  condition  of  our 
favorite  pursuit  in  ihe  years  to  come  ?  Well, 
in  the  first  place  all  the  mysteries  of  the  bees 
in  their  own  hives  will  be  seen  and  read  as 
plainly  as  a  primer;  then,  by  the  help  of  the 
new  knowledge  gained,  our  implements  will  be 
remodeled  and  improved,  and  a  host  of  new  in- 
ventions added.  When  the  time  comes,  the  full 
biography  of  the  bee  may  be  written,  from  the 
formation  of  the  egg  to  the  music  of  its  vibra- 
tions among  the  clover- blossoms.  No  more 
need  of  tearing  a  hive  to  pieces  to  examine  into 
its  condition.  Just  take  your  Kodak  and  pic- 
ture the  whereabouts  of  the  queen,  or  situation 
of  the  brood,  queen-cells,  honey  in  the  supers, 
etc.  Nay,  with  a  little  more  improvement  you 
might  have  a  representation  of  each  colony  at 
your  "  secretary,"  by  means  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent conveying  the  pictures,  and  all  you  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  eat  your  beefsteak,  and 
give  directions  as  to  each  colony. 

Well,  all  this  sounds  like  an  Arabian  Nights' 
story;  but  who  knows,  Mr.  Root,  what  things 
are  possible  at  the  present  rate  the  world  is 
moving? 

Alexandria,  Ind. 

[The  world  does  move;  but  I  have  little 
faith  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  see  the  queen 
other  than  the  way  we  are  doing  now.  If  I 
read  the  papers  correctly,  only  the  bones  of  our 
hands  and  feet  and  those  near  the  surface  can 
be  photographed  with  the  cathode  rays. — Ed.] 


SOMETHING    OF   MY   MANAGEMENT   IN    THE 
APIARY. 

By  F.  Greitier. 

The  more  experience  I  gather  in  the  manage- 
ment of  bees,  the  more  I  become  aware  how 
difficult  it  is  to  lay  down  rules  to  be  followed 
year  after  year,  with  any  guarantee  of  meeting 
with  highest  success.  In  my  location  a  honey 
season  is  an  unknown  and  uncertain  quantity. 
and  much  depends  still  upon  luck  or  circum- 
stances which  we  have  not  under  our  control, 
and  which  we  can  not  foretell.  So  our  pre- 
constriicted  and  most  petted  plans  often  come 
to  naught.  As  not  all  shoes  can  be  made  over 
one  last,.  I'xpec'tiiig  to  fit  all  and  every  foot,  so 
we  are  obliged  to  modify  our  plans  to  suit  the 
seasons  as  they  are.  Some  years  our  honey 
season  op.'ns  from  the  first  to  the  midJle  of 
June  (this  is  rare);  some  years  about  a  month 
later  (more  often),  and  other  years  nearly  two 
months  later,  closing  about  Aug.  25  to  28.  Per- 
haps once  it  twenty  years  we  may  expect  honey- 


dew  after  that,  lasting,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, some  two  weeks.  With  these  prospects 
I  may  commence  operations  the  fore  part  of 
May  if  the  month  comes  in  warm  enough.  We 
may  have  at  this  time  some  colonies  exception- 
ally strong;  often  some  begin  to  lay  out  by 
May  1.  Now,  if  the  honey  season  does  not  open 
till  in  July  these  colonies  are  wasting  their  en- 
ergies unless  some  use  can  be  made  of  them 
during  May  and  June.  If  more  increase  is 
desired,  dividing  these  colonies  would  serve  a 
good  purpose:  but  feeding  may  possibly  have 
to  be  resorted  to.  I  have  always  been  an  op- 
ponent of  this  kind  of  feeding.  I  don't  dolt; 
for  if  the  honey  season  does  fail,  more  sugar 
will  be  needed  in  the  fall ;  and  should  it  so  hap- 
pen that  bees  do  not  winter  well,  we  may  lose 
our  investment.  Furthermore,  should  a  fair 
honey-flow  set  in  soon,  our  divided  colonies 
would  not  be  well  fitted  to  store  surplus;  they 
could  not  well  be  depended  on  until  basswood 
opens.  A  better  use  of  these  strong  colonies 
can  be  made  by  drawing  on  them  for  equaliza- 
tion. I  greatly  prefer  to  help  up  the  weaker 
colonies — not  the  weakest,  however.  At  this 
time  the  weather  is  as  yet  uncertain  and 
changeable,  and  we  must  guard  against  chilled 
brood.  In  equalizing  I  take  but  one  brood- 
comb  at  a  time,  replacing  with  an  empty  comb, 
or  even  one  solid  with  honey.  The  latter  I 
scrape  so  as  to  break  cappings;c.I  also  select 
such  brood-combs  as  contain  capped  brood  as 
much  as  possible. 

If,  by  the^time  apple- bloom  commences,  all 
colonies  should  be  in  tolerably  good  shape, 
some  of  these  strongest  colonies  may  be  de- 
queened  and  allowed  to  raise  a  young  queen. 
The  old  queens  may  be  saved  and  set  aside 
with  a  brood-comb  and  adhering  bees,  and  then 
allowed  to  build  up  during  the  season.  If  two 
such  nuclei  are  united  later  on.  a  harvest  may 
be  expected  of  them  from  buckwheat.  But  I 
do  dislike  to  give  up  any  of  these  queens.  Al- 
though old  they  are  probably  good  ones,  and  I 
try  to  save  them  all.  Later  on  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  frequently  happens  during  the  summer 
that  we  have  brood-combs  to  dispose  of.  Such 
I  use  to  build  up  the  nuclei,  and  I  generally 
succeed  in  getting  them  in  shape  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  late  flow,  so  they  will  give  a 
surplus. 

When  the  prospect  of  basswood  bloom  was 
good,  and  no  increase,  or  little  of  it,  desired,  I 
have  practiced  this  kind  of  dequeening  with 
good  success  about  June  20-2,5,  or  about  12  to  I.') 
days  before  the  basswood  flow  is  expected;  but 
nearly  matured  cells  were  then  given.  The 
object  is  to  have  our  young  queens  begin  to  lay 
as  basswood  begins,  or,  rather,  a  few  days 
before.  Such  colonies  are  practically  in  the 
same  condition  as  colonies  having  cast  a 
swarm,  except  that  they  are  much  stronger; 
they  are  in  good  working  order. 
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Colonies  having  swarmed  but  once,  I  find, 
will  work  nicely  after  they  get  their  queens, 
providing  honey  is  coming  in  sufficiently.  The 
Heddon  method  reduces  the  parent  colony  to  a 
mere  fraction,  which  is  of  little  further  good 
that  season;  for  this  reason  I  abandoned  the 
Heddon  method  of  preventing  after-swarms 
long  ago.  To  reinforce  my  young  swarms  1 
prefer  to  hive  them  on  the  stands  of  some  other 
good  colonies  not  having  cast  swarms,  treating 
these  colonies  sometimes,  if  thought  best,  as 
the  parent  colony  in  the  Heddon  plan.  More 
colonies  can  thus  be  gotten  in  working  order 
for  the  basswood-honey  flow.  I  do  not  suffer 
any  colony  to  cast  more  than  one  swarm.  All 
second  swarms  are  returned  after  cutting  out 
the  queen-cells.  Should  a  second  swarm  unite 
with  a  prime  swarm  while  out  in  the  air,  I 
make  no  attempt  to  separate  them;  but  the 
next  prime  swarm  is  hived  in  the  hive  having 
cast  the  second  swarm.  Quite  a  number  of  col- 
onies are  treated  on  this  plan  in  my  yard  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  swarming  season  every 
year;  only,  in  practicing  it,  I  do  not  wait  for 
the  after-swarm  to  issue,  but  hive  the  prime 
swarms  into  such  hives  as  have  cast  their 
prime  swarms  five  or  six  days  previously. 

Swarms  issuing  during  the  main  honey-flow 
(from  basswood)  I  also  hive  in  empty  hives  on 
the  same  stands  whence  they  came;  shake  all 
bees  from  parent  colonies  off  and  in  with  them; 
give  section-cases  to  swarms,  and  use  brood- 
combs  to  build  up  nuclei  made  during  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  season.  All  young  swarms  are 
given  a  reduced  brood-chamber,  hiving  them 
on  empty  frames  provided  with  foundation 
starters  (strips  K  inch  wide),  never  using  full 
sheets.  The  later  the  swarms  issue,  the  more 
the  brood -chambers  are  reduced,  commencing 
with  seven  L.  frames  or  their  equivalent,  later 
on  using  six,  then  only  five  or  half-stories. 

At  any  time,  should  flowers  yield  honey  to 
any  amount,  section-cases  are  applied  to  the 
strong  colonies.  Tt  is  an  impossibility  to  have 
all  colonies  in  working  order  all  the  time;  but 
since  the  flow  from  linden  is  the  most  reliable 
(with  buckwheat  to  follow),  I  aim  to  have  all 
colonies  strong  when  it  commences,  but  also 
have  some  colonies  ready  any  time.  In  favor- 
able years  we  may  get  some  honey  from  sugar 
maple,  fruit  bloom,  and  clover;  but  only  clover 
amounts  to  any  thing,  if  any  thing  does  at  all; 
and  I  believe  it  is  better  to  allow  the  bees  to 
store  in  the  brood-chamber  from  the  first-named 
sources  to  bridge  over  the  different  periods  of 
honey  dearth.  To  those  colonies  that  I  expect 
to  work  in  the  sections  during  the  earliest  part 
of  the  season  I  give  only  a  few  sections,  dum- 
mies being  used  in  the  cases,  with  chaff  cush- 
ion on  top.  If  we  can  supply  sections  with  nice 
white  comb  in  them,  we  are  all  the  surer  of  the 
bees  occupying,  filling,  and  finishing  them. 
Comb  foundation  I  do  not  use  in  full  sheets 


in  sections  at  any  time.  I  feel  a  good  deal  like 
a  prominent  German  bee-keeper  who  recently 
said  in  the  Bienenzeituiig,  "  If  we  should  use 
comb  foundation  in  our  comb  honey  we  should 
soon  drive  many  of  the  purchasers  of  our  honey 
away  from  the  markets."  I  myself  am  not  only 
a  producer  of  comb  honey,  but  also  very  largely 
a  consumer,  and  I  consider  foundation  an  un- 
desirable adjunct  to  my  comb  honey  when  it 
comes  to  the  eating  part. 

Since  keeping  bees  I  have  experienced  only 
one  season  with  a  continuous  honey-flow  from 
beginning  of  basswood  to  the  end  of  buckwheat; 
but  ordinarily  we  have  a  honey  dearth  between 
the  two,  lasting  from  8  to  16  days,  and  I  find  it 
pays  me  well  to  remove  all  sections  after  bass- 
wood  is  over,  sort  out  all  partly  finished  ones, 
and  have  them  finished  up  on  a  few  of  the  best 
working  colonies  during  this  time.  I  feed  ex- 
tracted honey  in  somewhat  diluted  form.  When 
open  cases  are  used,  such  course  can  not  be  so 
well  pursued;  but  I  believe  nearly  all  comb- 
honey  producers  use  separators  now. 

Although  my  aim  is  section  honey,  still  I  also 
raise  some  extracted  honey,  for  my  home  use 
and  home  trade  principally.  I  find,  however, 
nice  white  extracted  honey,  put  up  in  one-pound 
glass  jars  (screw-top  preferred),  sells  as  well  as 
comb  honey  in  some  large  cities;  but  it  must 
reach  the  consumer  before  it  granulates. 

In  fitting  my  comb  honey  for  market  I  always 
scrape  sections  perfectly  clean,  stamp  each 
with  my  name  and  address,  put  them  up  in  24- 
pound  crates,  glassed  and  otherwise  neatly 
made,  and  sell  early.  In  shipping  I  combine 
with  the  grape-growers  of  my  town,  and  so  I 
secure  very  low  freight  rates  to  the  principal 
cities,  quick  transit,  and  safety;  also  avoidance 
of  breakage,  etc.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  honey-producers  in  general  if  they  would 
follow  the  example.  Prof.  Cook  is  right  on  this 
subject. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  11. 


CONTROL  OF  BEES. 


THE  DIVISIBLE  BROOD-CHAMBER  BEST  ADAPT- 
ED TO   IT. 


By  J.  E.  Hand. 


Mr.  Root:— I  notice  on  page  19  that  Dr.  Mil- 
ler seems  to  think  it  a  thing  incredible  that 
any  one  should  have  perfect  control  of  his  bees. 
He  says  when  his  bees  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  make  preparation  for  swarming  they  don't 
always  mind  what  he  says;  and  he  doubts 
whether  mine  are  much  more  obedient.  It 
is  evident  from  the  above  he  is  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  the  prevention  of  swarm- 
ing is  necessary  to  the  perfect  control  of  bees. 
With  this  view  of  the  case,  perhaps  he  may  be 
excused  for  being  rather  skeptical.  I  did  not 
intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  divisible- 
brood-chamber  hive  gives  me  perfect  control  of 
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the  natural  instincts  of  my  bees,  but  that,  by 
•working  in  harmony  with  these  instincts,  and 
allowing  ray  bees  to  swarm.  I  get  far  better  re- 
sults in  work;  and  the  divisible  brood  -chamber, 
when  contracted  to  the  capacity  of  four  L. 
frames,  as  I  use  it  for  hiving  swarms,  forces  the 
bees  into  the  sections,  and  the  work  goes  right 
on  with  the  added  energy  of  the  new  swarm 
This  is  what  I  consider  perfect  control  of 
swarming;  and  all  who  are  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  this  hive  know  how  well  it  is 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  And  so  on  all  along 
down  the  line  of  the  various  manipulations  of 
this  hive:  always  keeping  in  view  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  bee  as  we  find  them,  we  have 
perfect  control  of  our  bees  at  all  times. 

By  interchanging  the  sections  of  the  brood- 
chamber  of  this  hive  as  often  as  any  honey 
appears  along  the  top-bar,  we  accomplish  the 
same  object  that  Mr.  Boardman  and  others  do 
by  feeding  sugar  syrup— that  of  getting  all  the 
whitehoney  in  the  sections,  with  the  advantage 
that  our  brood-chamber  is  crowded  with  brood 
clear  to  the  top- bar  instead  of  having  to  buy 
sugar.  This  gives  perfect  control  of  the  honey- 
storing  of  our  bees;  and  by  contraction  to  the 
capacity  of  4  L.  frames,  or  expansion  to  any 
desired  limit,  we  have  perfect  control  of  the 
brood-rearing  of  our  bees. 

I  have  stated  these  facts  as  I  have  found 
them  by  actual  experience  in  the  use  of  these 
hives,  as  a  honey-producer,  and  am  not  in  any 
way  interested  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
any  kind  of  hives.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  hive 
that  will  please  every  one.  and  there  are  many 
good  hives  now  in  use;  and  perhaps  in  the 
hands  of  the  average  bee-keeper  this  hive  would 
give  no  better  results,  if  as  good,  as  the  ones 
they  are  using.  It  should  be  understood  that 
this  hive,  without  following  the  system  of  ma- 
nipulation for  which  it  is  particularly  con- 
structed, is  no  better,  if  as  good,  than  most  other 
hives  in  use.  But  to  the  practical  honey-pro- 
ducer who  wants  to  take  advantage  of  a  short 
honey-flow  to  get  the  white  honey  in  the  sec- 
tions, it  is  of  real  value,  and  1  believe  most  of 
those  who  have  condemned  these  hives  have 
been  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  improper  con- 
struction of  the  hives  as  they  used  them. 

Most  people  make  a  mistake  in  making  their 
hives  too  large.  They  should  not  contain  more 
than  S  frames,  and  the  frames  should  not  be 
larger  than  4I4XI7  inches  inside,  and  by  all 
means  they  should  be  used  in  a  side-opening 
hive.  This  removes  the  greatest  objection  I 
have  ever  found  in  the  use  of  these  hives,  and 
takes  away  all  that  uncomfortable  feeling  B. 
Taylor  experienced  whenever  he  had  to  manip- 
ulate those  frames.  Again,  Dr.  Miller  says  the 
man  who  has  perhaps  used  it  longer  than  any 
other  denounces  it  at  last.  Why  didn't  he  go  a 
little  further,  and  tell  us  that  it  took  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  30  years  to  find  out  the  weak 


points  of  this  hive?  and  as  I  have  used  it  only 
five  or  six  years.  I  think  I  may  be  excused  for 
not  having  found  them  out  yet. 

In  conclusion,  my  advice  to  beginners  is,  go 
slow;  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good. 

Wakeman,  O.,  Feb.  17. 


FURNITURE -NAIL  SPACERS. 


A   FEW   SUGGESTIONS  TO  DR.   MILLER. 


liy  N.  T.  Phelps. 

What  Dr.  Miller  says  on  p.  .57  makes  me  feel 
like  giving  him  a  suggestion  or  two,  whether  he 
will  profit  by  them  or  not.  He  does  not  seem  to 
like  the  "  best  things  "  always  (my  judgment). 
In  the  production  of  comb  honey  I  don't  see 
how  he  can  want  a  better  frame-spacer  than 
the  furniture-nails,  using  them  so  that  the  tops 
of  two  nail-heads  will  come  together,  using  just 
twice  as  many  as  he  proposes  to  use.  I  feel 
sure  that  a  thorough  trial  of  them  will  satisfy 
anyone.  They  will  not  catch  on  to  "things" 
or  each  other.  They  make  a  little  knob  to  hold 
by  that  makes  it  easier  to  handle  the  frames,  or 
carry  about  the  apiary,  either  with  one  hand  or 
both,  if  they  are  placed  out  on  the  ends  of  the 
top-bar,  where  they  ought  to  be. 

After  trying  many  kinds  of  spacers,  and  using 
some  for  fifteen  years  continuously — long  before 
the  Gleanings  people  would  tolerate  the  idea 
of  a  spacer — I  suggest  to  Dr.  Miller  that  he 
confine  himself  to  furniture-nails.  If  those  do 
not  suit  him  I  suggest  that  he  use  staples,  such 
as  are  used  to  fasten  the  rods  to  the  edges  of  the 
slats  to  window-blinds,  or  carpet-staples,  put- 
ting them  in  so  that  the  tops  will  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles  when  the  frames  are  in 
proper  place  in  the  hives.  Use  a  punch  or  set 
to  drive  them  with  that  has  a  rather  broad  end 
with  a  hole  or  slot  to  place  over  the  staples,  to 
drive  them  exactly  the  right  depth. 


As  Dr.  Miller  wishes  to  cut  oil  the  end  of  his 
top-bar  H  of  an  inch  on  each  end,  and  put  in  a 
spacing-nail.  I  suggest  that  he  don't  do  it. 
They  will  "  catch  on  to  things."    In  its  stead  I 
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suggest  that  he  use  half  of  a  piece  of  tin  or 
sheet  iron,  ^-i  inch  square,  cut  in  two  corner- 
wise,  and  driven  into  the  middle  of  the  top  end 
of  the  end-bar  of  his  frame  close  up  under^the 
projecting  end  of  his  top-bar  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Use  a  set  made  of  a  piece  of  iron  fiX/s  inch, 
and  3  or  4  inches  long,  with  a  saw-cut  made  in 
the  end  to  set  in  the  pieces  just  right,  holding 
the  end  of  the  top-bar  and  the  set  tightly  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fingers  while  it  is  being 
driven  in. 

If  that  doesn't  suit  him,  and  he  is  expert  at 
driving  nails,  let  him  take  a  wire  finishing-nail, 
1^  inches  long,  and  drive  it  in  as  in  Fig.  2. 
Either  of  these  will  guide  the  frame  into  the 
right  place,  and  not  "  catch  on  to  things."  A 
wire  staple,  something  like  Fig.  3,  might  be 
made  and  driven  in  close  up  under  the  top-bar. 
A  tool  with  which  each  might  make  his  own 
staples  can  be  made  very  cheaply.  If  the  ends 
of  the  frames  are  cut  off  }4  inch,  with  the  pres- 
ent construction  of  hives  and  frames  something 
will  be  needed  to  guide  the  frame  just  as  it  is 
set  down  into  position.  Those  little  wire  sta- 
ples used  on  blind-slats,  driven  into  the  frame 
horizontally,  close  up  under  the  top-bar,  with 
one  leg  above  the  other,  make  quite  good 
guides.  One  must  be  a  little  careful  just  as  the 
frame  is  set  down.  These,  as  well  as  the  spa- 
cers, must  be  put  in  justgexactly  right  to  be 
satisfactory. D Many  good  ;things  for  bee-keep- 
ers have  been  condemned  because  they  were 
not  made  exact  enough. 5 
DKingsville,  O. 

[Friend  Phelps  was,  I  believe,  the  first  one  to 
suggest  furniture-nails  as  spacers;  but  when 
two  of  them  are  used  in  such  a  way  that  their 
heads  or  faces  abut  together  they  are  not "  exact 
enough."  The  heads  are  rounding,  and  sliding 
by  each  other  a  small  trifle  destroys  exact  spac- 
ing. If  I  were  to  use  furniture-nails  at  alj  I 
should  want  the  head  deep  enough  to  reach 
•  from  one  frame  to  the  other  as  shown  on  page 
770.  last  year. 

The  idea  of  having  a  beespace  between  the 
end  of  the  frame  and  the  upright  of  the  rabbet 
is  good.  Your  devices  for  preventing  end  shuck 
of  the  frames  when  such  bee-space  is  allowed 
may  answer,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  something 
better  yet  should  be  devised.  With  self-spacing 
frames  there  is  more  propolis  sticking  at  the 
ends  of  the  top-bars  than  elsewhere;  and  it 
amounts  to  more,  because,  in  loosening  one 
frame,  the  propolis  joints  of  all  the  frames  next 
to  it  must  be  broken.  The  propolis  sticking 
between  the  frames  amounts  to  nothing.— Ed.] 


CHEAP  HONEY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


GLUCOSE  THE  CAUSE. 


By  E.  H.  SchcBffle. 


FURNITURE-NAIL  SPACERS  A   SUCCESS. 

I  use  the  furniture-nail  frame-spacers.  I 
have  about  2000  frames  with  four  No.  9  furni- 
ture-nails on  each  top-bar;  bars  strong  1  inch 
wide.  I  moved  60  colonies  three  miles  without 
other  fastenings.  I  prefer  them  to  any  thing 
else  I  know  of;  but  mine  get  stuck  together, 
and  pull  out  of  the  bars;  if  of  pine,  the  nail 
should  be  made  longer  or  cement-coated. 

Royersford,  Pa.,  Jan.  13.    W.  E.  Peterman. 


Prof.  Cook's  argument,  that  "  in  union  there 
is  strength,"  and  citing  the  Fruit-growers'  Un- 
ion as  proof,  reads  well,  but  is  misleading. 
Now,  in  the  same  number  in  which  the  profess- 
or complains  that  extracted  honey  in  California 
is  bringing  but  3  cts.  a  pound,  the  market  re- 
ports of  New  York  show  it  to  be  Q}4  to  114 ; 
Boston,  5  to  6;  Cincinnati,  4  to  7;  Chicago,  4)^ 
to  7.  If  you  will  add  freight  and  cartage  to  the 
California  price  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
big  margin  in  the  handling.  What  is  wanted 
is  an  increased  consumption.  The  silver-min- 
ers tried  in  vain  to  get  silver  on  the  same  plane 
with  gold,  but  the  people  wanted  gold  and  not 
silver;  and  as  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand 
at  profitable  production,  the  majority  of  the 
silver-mines  were  compelled  to  shut  down.  Just 
so  with  honey.  If  we  produce  an  amount  great- 
er than  the  demand,  we  must  accept  the  poor 
prices  paid  for  an  article  that  is  in  over-supply, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  drug  and  drag.  There 
are  to-day  more  consumers  of  honey  than  ever 
before,  with  the  number  constantly  increasing 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  production  of  honey. 
Then  why  is  honey  a  drug?  Simply  because  its 
place  has  been  filled  by  glucose.  This  fraud 
has  not  only  crowded  honey  out,  but  it  has 
turned  the  consumer  against  honey. 

I  worked  up  a  fine  trade  with  retail  grocers 
for  honey.  The  salesman  of  a  packing-house 
fitted  them  up  with  his  sham  of  a  piece  of  comb 
honey  in  a  jar  of  glucose;  and  the  merchants,  a 
month  later,  remarked  to  me,  "Somehow  we're 
not  selling  any  honey  now.  The  people  seem  to 
have  grown  tired  of  it." 

The  apiarist  sells  pure  honey.  That  soldrin 
original  cases  by  the  commission  houses  is,  as  a 
rule,  pure;  but  the  stuff  sold  by  the  grocers,  by 
the  packing-houses,  and  by  the  grocers  to  the 
consumers,  is  a  miserable  cheat  that  cures  the 
consumer  of  his  love  for  honey,  and  robs  the 
producer,  both  of  a  market  and  of  a  paying 
price  for  his  product.  The  only  remedy  is  a 
pure-food  law  that  carries  with  it  a  provision 
and  appropriation  for  its  enforcement.  All  the 
laws  nassed  or  that  mav  be  oassed  will  benefit 
no  one  if  they  are  not  enforced.  It  is  against 
the  law  to  sell  adulterated  honey  in  this  State, 
and  there  is  a  good  fine  for  the  offense;  but  as 
it  is  nobody's  business  to  see  that  the  law  is  car- 
ried out,  the  packer  continues  to  disgust  the 
people  with  his  glucose  mixture,  and  honey 
grows  less  and  less  in  demand  —  first,  because 
the  people  are  disgusted  with  its  substitute; 
second,  because  the  bulk  of  the  honey  (?)  sold 
at  retail  is  glucose  flavored  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  honey. 
Murphys,  Cal.,  Jan.  6, 1896. 
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PKACTICAL  HIVES. 


THE    HILTON   CHAFF   HIVK. 


By  Hull.  Oeorge  E.  Hilton. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  one  item  in  bee-keeping 
of  more  practical  importance  than  the  hive 
and  brood-frame  we  use.  In  regard  to  the 
frame,  the  Langstroth  (or  Simplicity)  size  has 
become  almost  as  standard  as  the  widths  of  our 
wagon-tracks;  in  fact,  I  am  safe  In  saying 
there  are  more  hives  of  this  size  in  use  to-day 
than  all  other  sizes  combined.  The  frame 
proper  is  Yl%  inches  long  and  9V  deep,  the  top- 
bar  being  1938  inches  long. 

There  are  several  styles  made,  but  I  very 
much  prefer  what  is  known  as  the  "  Hoffman." 
This  is  a  heavy  top-bar  in  depth  as  well  as 
width.  The  end-bars  are  made  \%  inches  wide 
for  about  three  inches  down,  and  one  side  is 
worked  off  to  a  knife-edge,  which  comes  against 
the  square  edge  of  the  next  frame,  making 
them  a  self-spacing  but  not  a  closed-end  frame, 
and  allowing  the  proper  bee-space  between  the 
top-bars.  This  is  a  great  help  to  the  beginner 
in  bee  culture,  and  does  away  with  the  honey- 
board. 

The  hive  to  adapt  itself  to  this  frame,  and  to 
be  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  comb  hon- 
ey, should  have  a  brood-nest  1134"  inches  wide, 
10  inches  deep,  and  l&%  inches  long,  which  will 
accommodate  8  frames  without  a  follower,  and 
I  believe  a  follower  in  a  brood  nest  is  worse 
than  worthless.  This  arrangement  leaves  % 
inch  between  the  top  of  the  frames  and  the  top 
of  the  brood-nest,  so  that,  when  the  surplus- 
cases  are  put  on,  the  proper  bee-space  is  pre- 
served. 

There  are  those  who  still  prefer  a  single- 
walled  hive;  but  I  find  in  Michigan,  and  other 
States  as  far  north  as  we  are.  some  kind  of 
chaff  or  double-walled  hive  is  preferred  by  the 
large  majority  of  bee-keepers.  For  those  who 
still  prefer  the  single-walled  hive,  I  know  of 
no  cheaper,  better  made,  or  more  practical 
hive  than  the  one  illustrated  below. 


less  in  the  spring,  are  in  better  condition  for 
the  honey-flow  when  it  comes,  and  do  better 
work  in  the  surplus-apartment,  with  a  hive 
that  protects  the  bees  against  the  sudden 
changes  that  are  sure  to  come  in  this  latitude. 
To  do  this  we  must  have  some  kind  of  double- 
walled  hive  that  will  protect  the  bees  against 
the  extreme  changes  of  heat,  as  well  as  the 
extreme  changes  of  cold,  and  is  always  in  readi- 
ness for  these  emergencies,  night  or  day,  sum- 
mer or  winter. 

Perhaps  no  one  in  this  State  has  experiment- 
ed more  along  these  lines  than  the  writer,  and 
I  believe  there  are  more  of  the  hives  illustrated 
below  used  between  here  and  the  Straits  than 
all  others  combined.  In  the  past  1.5  years  of 
their  use  I  have  received  nothing  but  favorable 
comment  along  the  lines  mentioned  above. 


THE    DOVETAILED    HIVE. 

But  years  of  practical  experience  prove  that 
bees  winter  better,  and  consequently  dwindle 


HILTON'S   IMPROVED    DOUBLE- WAIXED     HIVE 
AND  T   SUPER. 

This  hive  is  made  of '^^  lumber,  ship- lapped 
together  in  a  manner  to  make  a  perfect  joint; 
is  20  inches  wide  and  24  inches  long,  and  about 
20  inches  high  to  the  eave  of  roof,  and  weighs 
(empty)  about  50  pounds.  The  brood-nest  is  of 
the  dimensions  given,  but  can  be  made  to  hold 
ten  frames  instead  of  eight. 

The  brood-nest  is  raised  sufficiently  to  admit 
of  packing  between  the  bottom  of  brood-nest 
and  bottom  of  hive  proper,  also  room  for  pack- 
ing at  sides  and  ends.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  the  lower  portion  of  the  hive,  being 
well  protected  against  the  cold,  the  warmth 
from  the  bees  arising  will  care  for  the  upper 
portion.  To  avoid  condensation  in  this  case  I 
cover  the  brood-nest  between  the  times  of  re- 
moving the  surplus-cases  in  the  fall  and  put- 
ting them  in  again  the  following  season  with  a 
porous  substance  or  chaff  cushion.  This  I 
arrange  by  making  a  wooden  rim  about  four 
inches  deep,  covered  top  and  bottom  with  bur- 
lap, and  tilled  with  chaff  or  cut  straw  (which  I 
prefer  for  all  the  packing).  This  rim  should  be 
madea  little  smaller  than  the  Insideof  the  hive. 

When  I  remove  the  surplus-cases  in  the  fall  I 
make  sure  they  have  plenty  of  stores  for  winter. 
Lay  on  a  piece  of  woolen  blanket  if  you  have 
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it,  or  some  porous  substance,  to  prevent  their 
gnawing  the  cushion  and  letting  the  chaff  down 
among  them.  Then  put  on  your  cushion  and 
let  them  alone  until  spring. 

The  cut  will  illustrate  where  the  cushion 
goes,  also  the  surplus-apartment.  As  will  be 
seen,  there  is  room  in  the  upper  story  for  two 
supers  for  comb  honey,  or  a  large  super  for 
extracted,  and  the  cover  shuts  over  all.  In 
extremely  warm  weather  the  cover  can  be 
raised  a  few  inches  in  front,  giving  a  circula- 
tion of  air  all  around  the  surplus-apartment, 
and  shading  it  at  the  same  time.  The  cover  is 
hinged  at  the  back  end;  and,  when  raised  as 
shown  in  the  cut,  it  makes  two  shelves  for  the 
use  of  the  operator,  which  is  highly  appreciat- 
ed; besides,  there  is  no  lifting  on  or  off  of  covers 
as  is  the  case  in  all  other  hives.  The  alighting- 
board,  too,  is  hinged,  and  can  be  so  arranged  as 
to  touch  the  ground.  This  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  bees  during  a  heavy  honey-flow. 

THE     HILTON    T    SUPER;    WHY    I    PREFER    IT    TO 
THE    I-OOSE   TINS   OR    SECTION-HOLDERS. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  prejudiced  against 
any  thing  that  is  more  likely  to  be  out  of  its 
place  than  in  when  wanted;  and  I  can  see  no 
advantages  in  the  loose  tins  that  the  stationary 
tins  do  not  possess.  With  me  a  super  is  more 
easily  filled  or  emptied  with  stationary  tins 
than  loose  ones,  especially  when  the  thumb- 
screw device  is  attached;  and  the  improvement 
I  claim  is  in  the  stationary  tins  and  the  thumb- 
screws. I  believe  that,  for  the  best  results  in 
comb  honey,  the  sections  should  be  as  near  the 
brood-nest  as  possible;  and  with  the  Hoffman 
frames  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  a  honey- 
board  of  any  kind,  which  brings  the  sections 
only  ?A  of  an  inch  from  the  top  bars.  I  believe 
that,  the  sooner  honey  is  taken  from  the  crate 
after  it  is  capped,  the  better.  I  go  over  my 
yards  often,  and  remove  all  finished  sections, 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  loosening  the 
thumb-screws.  Any  section  in  the  super  can 
be  drawn  without  disturbing  the  others;  and 
should  the  entire  super  be  finished,  it  can  be 
emptied  entire  by  turning  it  bottom  up  upon 
the  table  or  bench.  Loosen  the  thumb-screws, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  will  drop  down  fg  of  an 
inch,  and  the  super  can  be  lifted  off,  and  leave 
the  sections  in  a  lump.  You  need  no  follower, 
as  a  slight  jar  will  always  bring  them  down. 

THE   HILTON  T  SUPER  FOR   CHAFF   HIVE. 

The  reason  I  prefer  the  same  arrangement 
for  the  Dovetailed  hive,  of  in  any  super  that 
uses  section-holders,  is,  first,  the  holder  removes 
the  sections  farther  from  the  brood- nest,  and 
places  another  network  of  wood  between  them 
and  the  sections;  and  because  of  this  the  bees 
do  not  enter  them  as  readily;  and  with  proper 
spacing  I  believe  sections  are  cleaned  quicker 
without  a  bottom-bar  than  with  one;  for  I 
never  ^aw  a  bottom-bar  that  the  bees  would 
not  blow  propolis  in  between  the  sections  and 


bottom -bar  This  sticks  them  so  fast  that  you 
can  not  take  out  a  section  without  first  taking 
out  the  section-holder  and  the  four  sections  it 
contains,  and  then  you  will  frequently  break 
the  bottom  of  the  section  in  getting  it  out.    In 


Hilton's  t  super  for  the  dovetailed  hive. 
emptying  the  entire  super  I  know  of  no  way  it 
can  be  done  satisfactorily;  and  in  tiering  up  it 
makes  too  much  wood  between  the  supers. 
They  are  adapted  to  any  width  of  section,  with 
or  without  separators;  and  the  separators  can 
be  made  to  cover  the  entire  edge  of  the  section, 
and  the  screws  keep  them  so  tight  that  no  pro- 
polis is  put  on  the  edges. 

The  cuts  will  show  that  it  is  no  trouble  to 
get  out  the  first  row  of  sections,  as  is  experienc- 
ed with  the  Moore  crate  and  others  that  have 
no  tensions  to  apply  to  the  sections. 

There  are  other  things  I  could  say  in  its 
favor,  but  will  only  say  this:  In  the  ten  years  I 
have  been  sending  it  out,  I  have  never  known 
is  to  be  laid  aside  for  any  thing  else.  I  send  out 
at  least  a  thousand  of  them  to  ten  of  any  other 
kind. 

Fremont,  Mien. 

[Dr.  Miller  and  the  members  of  his  family 
have  always  been  strong  advocates  of  remov- 
able T  tins;  and  when  we  made  T  supers  in 
the  first  place,  they  were  according  to  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's ideas;  that  is,  the  T  tins  were  removable. 
But  ever  since  we  have  made  them  we  have 
had  calls  for  supers  with  stationary  tins,  and 
the  demand  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
A  few  among  those  who  prefer  such  I  would  men- 
tion Mr.  Harry  Lathrop,  of  Browntown,  Wis.; 
Mr.  A.  B.  Anthony,  whose  T  super  we  illlus- 
trated  in  our  last  issue,  and  George  E.  Hilton. 
I  requested  the  latter  to  give  his  reasons  in  full 
for  preferring  his  style  of  super,  and  the  article 
above  is  the  result. 

When  I  called  upon  Dr.  Miller  a  couple  of 
months  ago  I  told  him  that  the  tide  was  chang- 
ing in  favor  of  the  stationary  tins,  and  that,  so 
far  as  I  knew,  those  who  were  using  the  loose 
tins  used  that  style  because  they  followed  in 
his  tracks  in  purchasing  Root  T  supers.  I  tried 
to  argue  the  doctor  down  in  his  position  for 
loose  tins;  but  he  would  not,  under  any  consid- 
ation,  use  them,  he  said.  Why!  they  could  fill 
the  supers  so  much  quicker. 

"You  talk  with  Emma,"  said  he  (as  if  he 
thought  she'd  vanquish  me  anyhow).  "She 
fills  all  the  supers." 

I  did  so;  and  she  proposed  that  we  three  go 
out  into  the  shop.  There  I  noticed  that  she 
put  in  one  T  tin,  and  fills  one  row;  another  tin 
and  another  row,  and  so  on  until  the  super  is 
filled. 
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"  Why,"  said  she,  "if  I  had  stationary  tins  I 
should  have  to  fuss  and  fuss  to  get  the  sections 
in,  because  I  have  to  get  them  in  their  exact 
position  before  they  will  drop  on  to  the  lins." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  but  others  say  they  can  fill 
supers  with  stationary  tins  faster." 

"  Well,"  said  she,  with  an  invincible  look  in 
her  eyes  as  she  picked  up  a  bundle  of  loose  tins, 
"I  should  like  to  know  how  those  people  are 
going  to  clean  the  propolis  off  from  them  when 
they  are  fastened  firmly  to  the  super.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  throw  a  bundle  of  them  into  a 
kettle  of  hot  water,  and  they  are  clean." 

I  meekly  said  nothing. 

"Then,"  interposed  the  doctor,  ''the  loose 
lins  give  us  a  great  advantage  in  pushing  out 
the  sections  en  masse.'''' 

All  this  I  explained  to  Mr.  Harry  Lathrop, 
when  I  saw  him  later. 

"  Why,"  said  he.  "  I  have  no  trouble  in  clean- 
ing the  T  tins.  With  a  putty-knife  I  scrape 
them  off  easily." 

Later  on,  in  talking  with  some  one  in  Chica- 
go, I  do  not  remember  now  who  it  was,  that 
person  remarked  that,  "  with  loose  T  tins,  and 
the  super  pretty  nearly  full,  the  whole  business 
is  liable  to  tumble  out  in  handling." 

If  I  remember  correctly,  Mr.  Lathrop  urged 
the  same  point. 

There,  now,  I  believe  I  have  given  you  both 
sides  so  far  as  I  know  them.  I  presume  the 
doctor  will  continue  to  use  loose  T  tins  because 
he  has  become  accustomed  to  them;  and  1  pre- 
sume likely,  also,  the  other  fellows  will  continue 
to  use  their  ways.— Ed.] 
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POLLEN  IN  SECTIONS. 

Question. — Why  do  bees  store  pollen  in  sec- 
tions? I  had  one  colony  the  past  season  store 
large  quantities  of  pollen  in  the  honey-boxes, 
while  the  other  colonies  stored  very  little,  if 
any. 

Answer.— The  storing  of  pollen  in  the  sur- 
plus-apartment is  largely  brought  about  by  the 
queen  filling  the  brood -chambers  so  full  of 
brood  that  there  is  not  room  enough  for  all  of 
the  needed  pollen  below.  This  is  a  thing  that 
does  not  very  often  happen  when  a  large  hive 
is  used;  but  with  our  small  brood-chambers  of 
the  present  day  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  this 
state  of  affairs  to  exist  where  no  honey-board 
or  queen-excluder  is  used.  The  queen-exclud- 
ing honey-board,  made  of  perforated  zinc  and 
wood,  is  a  great  help  along  this  line,  and  I 
think  it  would  well  pay  for  using,  on  this  ac- 
count ajone,  where  the  brood-chamber  used 
was  not  larger  than  one  division  of  the  Heddon 
hive.  Then  there  is  the  break- joint  honey- 
board,  which  is  almost  entire  proof  against  the 
storing  of  pollen  in  the  sections.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  younger  readers  of  CJleaninos  do  not 
know  what  a  break-joint  honey  board  is.  It  is 
a  honey-board  so  made  that  the  openings  from 
the  brood-chamber  to  the  surplus-apartment 
come  directly  over  the  center  of  the  top-bar  to 


each  frame,  instead  of  being  over  the  passage- 
ways between  the  combs,  as  our  honey-boards 
of  the  past  were  made.  This  causes  the  bees 
to  come  up  over  the  top-bars  to  the  frames  to 
get  into  the  sections,  or  gives  a  crooked  pas- 
sageway, instead  of  the  continuous  passageway 
of  our  fathers.  Such  a  circuitous  route  causes 
the  bees  to  think  that  the  room  above  is  not  a 
part  of  the  brood-chamber,  so  they  do  not 
store  pollen  in  it,  for  pollen  is,  as  a  rule,  stored 
close  to  the  brood.  For  the  same  reason,  large 
hives  give  the  same  results,  as  in  this  case  there 
is  usually  quite  an  amount  of  sealed  honey  be- 
tween the  brood  in  the  hive  below  and  the  sur- 
plus-arrangement above.  However,  it  is  claim- 
ed that  bees  will  not  work  as  well  in  boxes 
where  they  can  store  large  quantities  of  honey 
below  before  they  commence  in  the  sections,  so 
it  is  thought  that  a  small  brood-chamber  is 
much  more  preferable,  even  if  we  do  have  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  making  a  special  honey- 
board  to  keep  the  queen  and  pollen  out  of  the 
sections. 

WHY   bees   store   POLLEN. 

Question. — Why  is  it  that  some  colonies  store 
more  pollen  than  others?  I  found  one  or  two 
colonies  in  midsummer  that  had  their  combs 
half  full  of  pollen,  while  the  others  did  not 
seem  to  have  such  an  abundance. 

Answer. — Pollen  accumulates  in  the  combs 
only  as  brood-rearing  is  not  carried  on  rapidly 
enough  to  consume  it  as  fast  as  it  is  brought  in. 
For  this  reason  a  queenless  colony  will  often 
have  its  combs  half  filled  with  pollen,  while 
one  by  its  side  having  a  prolific  queen  will  have 
hardly  any  in  its  combs.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  more  or  less  pollen  is  gener- 
ally stored;  for  at  this  time  the  rearing  of 
brood  Is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  nature  has  so 
ordained  that  the  bees  should  have  some  pollen 
in  early  spring  before  they  can  get  any  from 
the  fields;  but  the  prolificness  of  the  queen  has 
more  to  do  with  it  than  any  thing  else. 

POLLEN   A   BEE-FOOD. 

Question. — Is  not  pollen  a  bee-food?  Why  I 
ask  this  is,  I  have  a  neighbor  keeping  bees  who 
says  that  the  bees  never  eat  pollen;  but  I  think 
he  is  mistaken. 

Ansiver. — Pollen,  or  bee-bread,  is  not  a  food 
for  the  mature  bee  to  any  great  extent,  but  it  is 
used  largely  in  compounding  the  chyme,  which 
is  fed  to  the  larva,  or  young  bee,  while  in  the 
larval  state;  hence  when  the  bees  are  breeding 
largely,  as  in  June,  large  quantities  of  pollen 
are  consumed.  Pollen,  honey,  and  water  are 
taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  nurse-bee,  and,  by 
a  process  of  partial  digestion  or  secretion,  form- 
ed into  milk  or  chyme,  which  is  the  only  food  of 
the  immature  bee:  and  if  from  any  reason  the 
supply  of  honey  entirely  gives  out  at  such  times 
of  prolific  brood-rearing,  the  larvie  are  sucked 
dry  by  the  mature  bees  so  they  (the  bees)  need 
not  perish;  and  if  the  famine  still  continues, 
the  nurse-bees  feed  this  chyme  to  the  mature 
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bees  instead  of  the  larvje,  till  all  the  pollen  in 
the  hive  is  used  up.  At  least,  this  is  as  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  after  very  careful  watching  along 
these  lines.  At  no  other  time  have  I  ever 
known  of  mature  bees  eating  pollen.  I  have 
starved  several  colonies  in  the  fall  when  there 
was  little  or  no  brood,  by  various  experiments, 
in  trying  to  make  old  bees  subsist  on  pollen, 
and  never  could  see  that  they  touched  a  parti- 
cle of  it. 

POLLEN  AND  PKOPOLIS  NOT  THE  SAME. 

Question. — A  man  of  some  experience  with 
bees  told  me  that  pollen  and  propolis  were  the 
same.    Is  this  so? 

Answer.^— "Nol  Their  offices  are  very  differ- 
ent; and  the  man  who  has  any  idea  that  the 
two  are  at  all  alike  has  had  no  experience 
along  this  line  of  bee-keeping,  else  he  would 
know  better.  Propolis  is  a  resinous  substance 
gathered  by  the  bees  very  largely  from  the 
buds  of  the  balm  of  Gilead  and  other  trees 
which  secrete  any  substance  of  a  salvy  nature 
which  can  be  worked  in  warm  weather,  but 
which  is  hard  and  brittle  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  It  is  used  to  stop  all  cracks  in  the  hive 
not  large  enough  to  admit  a  bee,  and  to  smooth 
over  all  uneven  surfaces  about  that  part  of  the 
hive  they  come  in  contact  with.  It  is  as  differ- 
ent from  the  farinaceous  substance  of  pollen  as 
glue  is  from  flour,  and  could  in  no  way  be  made 
to  take  the  place  of  pollen  in  preparing  the  food 
for  the  larval  bees;  neither  could  pollen  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  propolis  in  stopping 
cracks  or  glazing  the  walls  of  the  hive,  for  it 
would  crumble  and  fall  off  as  fast  as  the  bees 
could  put  it  on. 

HAS  POLLEN   OR  PROPOLIS   ANY   DOMESTIC  USE? 

Question. — Can  either  polleti  or  propolis  be 
put  to  any  domestic  use? 

Answer.— I  think  not,  although  there  has 
been  some  attempt  made  at  using  propolis  for 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  making  salve.  From 
last  accounts  the  attempts  resulted  in  partial 
failure,  so  that  this  has  no  market  value;  and 
no  idea  has  ever  been  entertained,  that  I  know 
of,  by  any  one,  of  making  use  of  pollen  in  any 
form  or  under  any  circumstances.  In  queen- 
less  colonies  it  often  collects  in  the  combs  so  as 
to  become  almost  a  nuisance,  and  we  have 
heard  of  calls  for  some  plan  to  remove  it  with- 
out harming  the  combs.  If  either  of  these  sub- 
stances could  be  used  in  domestic  life  it  would 
prove  a  bonanza,  of  a  partial  nature  at  least,  to 
the  apiarist;  but  I  have  no  idea  that  any  thing 
of  the  kind  will  ever  come  to  pass. 

I  wonder  how  many  Gleanings  readers  are 
aware  that  one  of  the  secrets  in  selling  extract- 
ed honey  in  tumblers  is  to  have  it  properly 
labeled.  H.  G.  Quirin. 

Bellevue,  O..  Dec.  14. 

[Yes,  indeed;  this  is  a  very  important  point. 
—Ed.] 


COAL  oil- CAN    FRAUDS. 

After  reading  the  following  letter  received  by 
a  Chicago  honey-dealing  firm,  from  one  of  their 
customers,  we  think  you  will  agree  with  us  in 
saying  that  it  is  a  fraud  to  use  second-hand 
coal-oil  cans  for  holding  honey: 

Dear  Sirs:— I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  just  returned  all  of  your  last  shipment  of  ex- 
tracted honey.  I  thought  that  the  CHlifornia  sage 
was  all  right,  but  I  found,  on  heating  a  couple  of 
cans  (as  we  always  do  to  melt  the  grain),  that  the 
honey  had  been  packed  in  coal-oil  cans,  and  I  did 
not  detect  the  fraud  until  the  heat  developed  the  oil. 
You  will  find  that  the  honey  is  worthless,  and  should 
be  returned  to  the  producer  at  his  expense.  One 
can  seemed  to  be  worse  than  any  of  the  others,  so 
I  emptied  it  into  a  clean  can  and  cut  the  top  out  to 
see  just  what  condition  it  was  really  in.  On  the  in- 
side I  found  that  the  oil  had  not  been  washed  out  at 
all — the  sides  of  the  can  are  covered  with  oil  so 
much  that  the  honey  doesn't  stick  to  the  tin.  I  sent 
the  empty  can  along  so  that  you  can  see  for  your- 
selves. 

Just  examine  that  empty  can— it  shows  premedi- 
tated fraud— the  cap  has  been  changed  from  the 
original  top  to  the  bottom  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing up  tlie  stamp  of  the  oil  company.  Now,  I  claim 
that  the  commission  merchants  are  largely  to  blame 
for  such  vandalism.  All  you  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  notify  California  producers  that  oil 
packages  would  not  under  any  circumstances  be 
accepted.  Yours  very  truly, 

Honey-man. 

We  can  not  understand  how  any  bee-keepers 
can  have  the  "gall,"  or  the  poor  business  sense, 
to  use  cans  that  have  had  coal  oil  in  them,  for 
holding  honey,  when  they  ought  to  know  that 
the  flavor  of  honey  is  very  easily  affected  and 
totally  injured.  What  poor  policy  it  is  to  try 
to  save  a  few  cents  on  cans,  and  run  the  risk  of 
having  the  honey  ruined  and  made  wholly  un- 
fit for  use!  Surely,  no  readers  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  act; 
but  if  they  know  any  bee-keeper  using  old  coal- 
oil  cans  for  honey,  they  should  try  to  stop  it  If 
at  all  possible;  for  by  the  wrong-doing  of  one, 
or  a  few,  the  whole  fraternity  must  sometimes 
suffer. — Ame7'ican  Bee  Journal. 

[I  say  amen,  and  hope  our  brother-publishers 
will  pass  it  (this  item)  around.— Ed.] 


BEE-PARALYSIS. 

On  page  63.  Jan.  15th  Gleanings.  Mr.  Ford 
gives  two  or  three  points  about  this  disease. 
Your  senior  editor  may  be  right  in  his  account 
of  what  was  said  in  Atlanta  on  this  subject; 
but  my  recollection  differs  a  little  from  his.  I 
understood  that  what  was  said  about  queens 
and  bees  not  carrying  the  disease  referred  to 
foul  brood  only.  If  I  had  understood  that  it 
referred  to  bee- paralysis  I  should  have  kicked 
vigorously;  in  fact,  I  did  say  there,  that,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge,  diseased  bees  was  the  princi- 
pal way  of  transmitting  the  disease.  My  own 
experience  points  in  the  direction  of  the  fact 
that  sending  queens  from  a  distance  has  been  a 
serious  cause  of  the  disease  in  my  apiary. 
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My  experience  differs  from  Mr.  Ford's  in 
that  my  Italians  have  been  much  more  prone 
to  the  disease  than  blacks.  The  disease  is  so 
erratic,  however,-  that  we  can  learn  the  real 
facts  about  it  only  by  comparing  experiences 
of  many  men  with  it.  No  one  of  us  has  experi- 
ence enough  with  it  to  be  sure  we  know  any 
thing  about  it,  except  that  we  want  as  little  of 
it  as  possible.  I  somewhat  doubt  your  being 
right  in  your  footnote.  My  own  experience 
has  covered  at  least  150  cases  of  the  disease,  if 
not  more,  during  the  past  15  years,  both  in 
Iowa  and  in  Florida.  If  Mr.  Ford  or  any  one 
else  has  had  more  experience  than  that,  they 
have  my  hearty  sympathy. 

Stuart,  Fla.  O.  O.  Poppleton. 

[When  I  appended  the  footnote  in  question  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Ford  had 
had  more  experience  with  bee-paralysis  than 
any  other  bee-keeper.  You  probably  have  had 
more  cases  of  the  disease  than  Mr.  Ford,  and 
we  award  the  palm  to  you— a  distinction  that 
you  perhaps  would  just  as  soon  not  have. — Ed.] 


GKAFTING  QUEEN- CELLS;    WHEN  WAS  IT  FIRST 
PRACTICED  ? 

Dr.  Miller  asks,  "Who  first  invented  inocula- 
tion, or  the  plan  of  transferring  a  worker-larva 
to  a  queen-cell?"  and  was  it  known  so  long 
ago  in  this  country  as  1879?"  To  the  first 
question  I  answer,  I  don't  know,  to  the  latter, 
yes.  I  raised  about  80  queens  by  this  process 
in  1876,  and  about  the  same  number  in  1877, 
and  have  practiced  the  plan  more  or  less  every 
year  since.  We  call  it  "  grafting,"  and  think  it 
a  more  appropriate  name.  My  plan  has  been 
to  remove  the  queen  from  a  strong  colony,  and 
let  them  raise  cells.  At  the  end  of  4  days  re- 
move the  larv;e  from  all  cells  started,  and  re- 
place with  larvae  from  a  choice  queen.  By  this 
plan  I  have  raised  some  very  choice  queens. 
Occasionally  they  will  tear  down  a  few  of  the 
cells,  and  sometimes  raise  others.  To  guard 
against  the  latter,  cut  the  cells  out  as  soon  as 
grafted;  fit  them  into  empty  comb,  or  comb 
containing  no  brood;  then  all  the  cells  perfect- 
ed in  this  comb  will  be  "grafted"  cells.  I 
think  the  natural  cells,  tilled  naturally  with 
royal  jelly,  preferable  to  artificial  cell-cups. 
In  the  former  you  find  the  cells  well  filled  with 
royal  jelly;  and  by  selecting  larva^  as  young  as 
will  "  lift "  from  the  cell,  you  have  them  abun- 
dantly fed  from  the  start,  but  not  so  in  the  lat- 
ter; and  the  Irvaie  are  liable  to  be  neglected 
too  long  before  being  properly  fed,  unless  you 
are  careful  to  give  them  an  abundance  of  royal 
jelly  when  you  graft.  R.  Touchton. 

Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

A  COAT  OF  OIL  VERSUS  PAINT   FOR  HIVES. 

Mr.  Root: — Solomon  says,  "  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun."  When  I  read  E.  B. 
Thomas'  article  in  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
I  said  to  myself,  "  practical  men  know  better." 
They  know  that  oil  is  but  the  medium  to  mix 


with  a  substance  to  spread  it  on  the  surface  of 
wood  or  other  material,  to  protect  it  from  the 
action  of  the  elements.  Oil,  while  it  may  pene- 
trate the  wood,  and  for  a  time  protect  its  sur- 
face, soon  washes  ofif  and  out,  leaving  the  ma- 
terial unprotected.  He  says  the  coloring  mat- 
ter fades  and  becomes  chalky.  Granted;  but 
this  only  proves  the  oil  has  gone  out.  The 
mineral  remains  some  time  after.  A  coat  of 
oil  on  this  renews  its  vitality  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  not  equal  to  a  new  coat  of  pigment 
applied.  The  application  of  a  coat  of  oil  may 
seem  cheaper;  but  when  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  this  will  endure  but  a  short 
time,  while  a  coat  of  paint  will  endure  three 
times  longer,  the  difference  is  on  the  wrong 
side. 

Excuse  my  troubling  you;  but  I  consider  it  a 
duty  to  prevent  the  general  public  being  misled. 
Finally,  avoid  all  ready-mixed  paints  except  of 
guaranteed  purity.  Use  only  pure  white  lead 
and  linseed  oil,  mixing  and  tinting  it  yourself. 
B.  F.  Onderdonk 

Mountain  View,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7. 

[This  is  right  according  to  our  experience. — 
Ed.]  

alfalfa  in  ohio. 

Mr.  Root:— I  bought  of  you  last  spring  10  lbs. 
of.alfalfa  clover  seed,  and  sowed  it  on  with  oats. 
I  also  sowed  red  clover  alongside  of  it.  I  find 
at  this  writing  the  alfalfa  is  thick  and  green  all 
over  the  ground,  while  the  red  clover  is  nearly 
all  gone.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  alfalfa 
will  do  well  to  sow  this  spring  on  ground  that 
was  sown  in  wheat  last  fall.  If  not,  when  is 
the  -best  time  to  sow  it,  and  how  sow  it?  We 
sow  our  red  clover  here  on  our  wheat  in  March; 
and  if  alfalfa  would  do  to  sow  the  same,  I 
should  like  to  try  it  further  this  spring. 

Quarry,  O.,  Feb.  16.  ^.W.  J.  Miracle. 

[Why,  friend  M.,  you  seem  to  be  better  able 
to  advise  in  regard  to  sowing  alfalfa  than  we 
are.  I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that  it  has  been  so 
much  of  a  success  right  here  in  our  own  State. 
My  impression  is,  that  it  will  not  answer  to  sow 
it  as  early  as  we  sow  red  clover.  The  oats  you 
put  in  were  probably  sown  late.  The  best  suc- 
cess I  have  known  around  here  is  where  the 
ground  was  very  rich,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially, well  underdrained,  and  where  the  seed 
was  put  in  pretty  thick,  say  15  or  20  lbs.  to  the 
acre.  Some  writers  have  suggested  even  25.  It 
does  not  pay  to  be  saving  of  the  seed  when  the 
crop  is  to  stand  almost  a  lifetime.  Get  a  good 
stand  on  good  rich  ground  carefully  prepared, 
and  you  have  it  year  after  year  as  long  as  you 
live— i.  e.,  if  it  is  done  right.  There  must  not  be 
standing  water  at  any  season.  Alfalfa  will  not 
bear  it.  I  think  it  may  be  put  in  the  ground 
any  time  from  April  until  June  1,  or  perhaps 
later.— A.  I.  R.]     

MALTED  AND  COWS'  MILK    FOR  BEE-FEED. 

I  see  in  Gleanings  that  father  Langstroth 
suggested  the  use  of  milk  and  honey  for  feed 
for  brood-rearing.  In  the  spring  of  1883  I  and 
Dr.  N.  P.  Allen,  Ex.  Pres.  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can   Bee-keepers'  Society,  at    his    apiary    at 
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Smith  Grove,  Ky.,  made  a  series  of  experiments 
in  the  use  of  milk  and  honey,  and  of  milk,  hon- 
ey, and  eggs.  All  the  tests  gave  help  to  the 
bees  when  too  cool  for  pollen-gathering;  but 
the  trouble  with  milk  in  all  the  tests  we  made 
was  that  it  would  sour  in  a  short  time  in  the 
feeder;  and,  also,  if  bees  stored  a  very  little  in 
excess  of  consumption,  it  would  sour  in  the 
combs  and  become  an  injurious  compound; 
but  if  it  could  be  so  fed  that  only  a  daily  con- 
sumption was  mixed  and  taken  up  by  the  bees, 
we  thought  that,  during  cold  and  backward 
springs,  it  would  be  a  help.  But  we  would  not 
advise  its  use  at  other  times,  and  then  only 
sparingly.  I  have  never  given  it  any  further 
trial.  We  found  that  the  milk,  eggs,  and  honey 
made  the  best  food,  being  richer  in  the  albu- 
mens, but  it  would  sour  sooner.  The  mixture 
was  similar  in  character  to  the  custard-pie 
mixture,  except  it  was  made  thinner.  All  was 
boiled  together.  I  have  found  by  trial  that, 
for  pollen,  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal  outside  in  a 
covered  box  is  good  for  feed  when  pollen  is 
scarce.  John  Craycraft. 

Astor  Park,  Fla.,  Jan.  8. 


•    MALTED  MILK. 

In  Gleanings,  p.  142,  the  question  is  asked 
by  F.  Greiner,  "What  is  malted  milk?"  The 
editor  replies  on  the  following  page,  "  I  can  not 
tell  you  what  is  malted  milk.  Very  likely  it  is 
a  secret  preparation  known  only  to  the  manu- 
facturers." 

Now,  as  I  happen  to  know  something  about 
that  preparation,  having  used  it  myself,  and 
prescribed  it  for  invalids,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  best  preparation 
of  milk  ever  put  upon  the  market,  for  invalids, 
as  a  recuperative  diet  for  debility,  or  a  weak 
stomach.  It  is  also  very  palatable.  Being  of 
recent  introduction,  it  appears  many  are  not 
acquainted  with  it  or  its  qualities,  but  it  is 
pretty  generally  known  and  used  by  physicians, 
and  kept  in  stock  by  many  druggists. 

I  presume  it  never  entered  into  the  heads  of 
the  manufacturers  that  apiarists  would  want 
to  use  it  to  feed  to  bees.  Having  no  personal 
interests  in  its  sale  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
manufacturers  for  further  information,  and 
samples,  which  they  have  been  very  liberal  to 
supply.  Mailed  milk  is  manufactured  by  the 
Horlick  Food  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Pleasant  Hill,  111.  A.  Mosher,  M.  D. 


QUESTION  OF  GRADING   NOT  DOWNED. 

It  would  seem  that  the  question  of  grading 
will  not  down.  In  a  late  issue  of  Gleanings 
you  spoke  of  bringing  up  the  subject  again.  I 
think  the  matter  was  discussed  all  that  was 
necessary.  What  is  wanted  now  is  action.  All 
hands  are  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  how  to  grade. 
Dr.  Miller's  grade  suits  me  well  enough,  with 
the  exception  of  one  thing:  A  few  cells  uncap- 
ped next  the  wood  should  be  allowed;  other- 


wise, where  honey  is  made  very  fast,  the  very 
choicest  of  the  honey  will  have  to  grade  No.  2. 

My  plan  now  is  to  print  small  cheap  slips, 
reading  something  like  this?  "The  honey  in 
this  crate  is  graded  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Miller  grade,  which  is  as  follows: 
Parties  buying  or  selling  honey  will  please  quote 
this  grade." 

F«?icy.— Combs  straight,  white,  well  filled,  firmly 
fastened  to  wood  on  all  four  sides;  all  cells  sealed; 
no  pollen,  propolis,  nor  travel-stain. 

No.  i.— Wood  well  scraped,  or  entirely  free  from 
propolis;  one  side  of  the  section  sealed  with  white 
cappings,  free  from  pollen,  and  having  all  cells 
sealed  except  the  line  of  cells  next  the  wood;  the 
other  side  while,  or  but  slightly  discolored,  with 
not  more  than  two  cells  of  pollen,  and  not  more 
than  ten  cells  unsealed  btside  the  line  of  cells 
touching  the  wood;  comb  fastened  to  the  wood  on 
four  sides. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  s^ealed;  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  .i.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full- 
weight  section. 

For  the  classes  of  honey  I  would  suggest  the  four 
already  in  use,  sufficiently  understood  from  the 
names  alone;  namely,  liyht,  amhcr,  dark,  micced. 

The  grade  marked  on  the  crate  would  desig- 
nate the  contents.  Larger  copies  could  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  commission  men  and  deal- 
ers. A  slip  could  be  put  into  every  crate  sold, 
and  placed  where  they  would  do  the  most  good. 
Having  once  gained  a  foothold  it  would  surely 
spread.  Thos.  Elliott. 

Harvard,  111. 

The  Miller  grading  referred  to  I  take  from 
our  issue  for  June  15,  1892,  page  454. 

This  was  a  compromise  of  the  grading  sug- 
gested by  J.  A.  Green  and  W.  C.  Frazier— the 
grading  proprosed  at  Albany,  and  the  one  at 
Chicago,  combining,  as  I  understand  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  judgment  of  the  doctor,  the  best 
points  in  all.  Some  of  the  former  gradings 
were  too  exact,  and  too  dii'licult  to  comply  with. 
Others  were  too  wordy.  If  I  remember  correct- 
ly, no  other  grade  since  that  time  was  suggest- 
ed, and  I  am  going  to  assume,  at  least,  that  our 
readers  at  the  time  had  no  particular  objection 
to  it. 

But,  say.  friend  Elliott,  if  I  have  selected  the 
right  grading,  and  Dr.  Miller  proposed  no  other, 
his  No.  1  does  permit  of  a  line  of  uncapped  cells 
next  to  the  wood. 

I  was  sorry  that  the  subject  of  grading  was 
dropped  some  years  ago,  without  coming  to  any 
decision.  I  have  always  felt  that  a  poor  grad- 
ing was  better  than  none  at  all,  providing  that 
all  could  adopt  the  same  system  in  referring  to 
their  qualities  of  honey.  Now,  lest  we  get  into 
the  same  snarl  we  did  before  in  criticising  and 
suggesting  until  no  grading  was  left,  I  would 
suggest  that,  if  this  Miller  grading  is  not  so 
"  awfully  "  bad,  we  adopt  it. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  the  bee-journals  can  do 
as  much  as  or  more  in  this  line  than  any  associ- 
ation or  convention  of  bee-keepers.  If  they  (the 
journals)  were  to  agree  on  some  system  of  grad- 
ing, and  then  request  all  their  commission  men 
to  quote  prices  on  honey  according  to  that 
grading,  it  would  not  take  very  long  before  it 
would  be  universally  applied.  Gleanings 
stands  ready  to  co-operate  with  any  of  its  co- 
temporaries.— Ed.] 


winter  feeding;  how^  to  do  it  in  the  cel- 
lar. 
"J  The  question  has  been  asked  of  late,  how  to 
feed  a  swarm   in  the  winter,  that  is  short  of 
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honey.  I  examined  my  bees  Jan.  8,  and  found 
several  colonies  that  would  require  feeding.  I 
took  the  lightest  one  and  placed  it  about  five 
feet  from  a  hot  stove  in  my  cellar,  and  put  a 
shallow  feeder,  holding  nearly  5  lbs.  of  syrup, 
on  top  of  the  frames,  and  filled  it  with  warm 
syrup;  laid  two  cobs  across  the  feeder  so  ihe 
bees  could  readily  enii^r  it,  and  then  covered  all 
with  a  warm  cloili.  I  then  put  on  the  cap, 
and  filled  it  with  warm  bran-sacks;  closed  the 
cover,  and  the  job  was  done.  In  the  evening 
the  feeder  was  empty,  and  I  refilled  it;  and  this 
morning  it  was  empty  again,  and  the  bees  were 
quiet.  I  shall  feed  each  of  them  in  the  same 
manner.  Ten  pounds  is  all  I  deem  it  advisable 
to  feed  at  one  time,  as  more  than  that  of  un- 
sealed stores  might  sour,  and  cause  dysentery. 
I  set  the  hive  back  of  the  stove,  and  covered 
the  front  with  a  bran-sack,  and  the  bees  were 
not  at  all  troublesome  in  corning  out  and  flying 
to  the  windows.  They  might  be  later  in  the 
season.  I  then  would  confine  my  feeding  to  the 
night  time.  If  I  had  a  swarm  in  a  box  hive 
that  required  feeding  I  would  place  the  feeder 
filled  with  warm  feed  underneath  it.  and  close 
the  entrance  and  ventilate  it  from  the  top  if 
necessary.  Gp:()rge  W.  Bassett. 

Barre,  Vt.,  Jan.  9. 


DOUBLE  OR  SINGLE  VFALLED  HIVES. 

Dr.  Miller: — I  am  about  building  me  a  lot  of 
new  hives.  I  winter  on  summer  stands.  Which 
are  best?— double  or  single  wall  hives?  Ther- 
mometer drops  to  20  belovv  zero  at  times. 

Which  are  best  for  the  bees  to  build  up  in  in 
spring,  for  fruit-bloom?  Hives  are  the  L.  pat- 
tern and  frame.  Geo.  L.  Vinal. 

Charlton  City.  Mass.,  Jan.  14. 

[Dr.  Miller  replies:] 

1.  All  things  considered.  I  think  you  will 
like  the  single-walled  hives  best.  Careful  ex- 
periments at  the  Michigan  Experiment  Apiary 
failed  to  show  any  real  advantage  in  double 
walls;  and  even  if  at  times  there  should  be  ad- 
vantage it  would  be  overbalanced  by  some  dis- 
advantage at  other  times,  together  with  in- 
creased weight  and  bulk.  But  a  comparative 
trial  of  the  two  kinds  might  settle  the  thing 
more  satisfactorily  to  you. 

2.  Hard  to  tell.  Perhaps  there's  no  real  dif- 
ference. In  a  cold  time  the  double  walls  would 
be  an  advantage  in  keeping  the  hive  warmer; 
on  a  sunshiny  day,  a  disadvantage  in  keeping 
the  heat  of  the  sun  out  of  the  hive. 

Marengo,  111.  C.  C.  Miller. 


DEATH   OF   AN   OLD    BEEKEEPER   AND   MISSION- 
ARY IN  PALESTINE. 

Mr.  Root: — My  dear  father  departed  this  life 
after  having  passed  forty-six  years  in  the  mis- 
sion station  on  Mount  Zion.  Only  recently  dis- 
missed from  his  post,  he  died  near  Bethlehem, 
at  Urtas,  a  small  Mohammedan  village  where 


he  had  begun  his  Palestine  career  almost  half 
a  century  ago.  His  last  will  was  to  be  carried 
to  his  last  resting-place  in  Bethlehem,  by  the 
Arabs,  which  happened  on  the  20th  day  of  Jan- 
uary. The  Mohammedan  women  of  all  the 
environs  followed  the  body,  singing  their  death- 
.«ongs  in  praise  of  the  departed,  and  wishing 
long  life  to  those  left  behind.  Even  the  Mo- 
hammedan friends  were  unanimous  in  repeat- 
ing, "  His  works  shall  follow  him."  My  moth- 
er writes,  "  I  prayed  to  God  to  spare  him  yet 
this  once;  but  now  he  is  gone  home  in  peace. 
God's  will  be  done." 

He  was  the  cause  of  our  all  following  bee- 
keeping. His  apiary  near  Solomon's  Pools,  and 
when  friends  Jones  and  F.  Benton  visited  him 
on  Mt.  Zion,  was  the  first  to  furnish  the  Holy 
Lands,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighties.  For 
further  description,  see  Gleanings,  page  672, 
Sept.  1,  1S9.3.  Father  died  at  the  age  of  73, 
deeply  bewailed  by  his  widow,  daughter,  and 
five  sons.  Ph.  J.  Baldensperger. 

Nice,  France,  Feb.  7. 

[It  seems  remarkable,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
very  country  where  Christianity  first  took  its 
start  must  now  receive  missionaries  of  that 
same  gospel.  The  soil  that  received  the  seed 
was  not  the  soil  that  would  grow  the  great  Tree 
of  Life.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  of  the  great 
work  of  your  father.— Ed.] 


BROKEN    COMB    HONEY   CANDIED;     WHAT  TO    DO 
WITH   IT. 

Last  week  I  wrote  you  to  know  if  there  is  any 
thing  you  know  of  to  put  in  honey  to  prevent  it 
from  candying,  as  I  have  some  comb  in  jars, 
and  filled  with  extracted,  and  can  not  heat  it  or 
it  will  ruin  the  comb.  W.  L.  Ri'^hmond. 

Lexington.  Ky.,  Dec.  24. 

[There  is  no  way  to  prevent  granulation  of 
honey  without  heating.  If  you  have  broken 
comb  honey  candied,  we  would  recommend  you 
to  put  it  into  a  solar  wax-extractor.  The  wax 
will  rise  to  the  top;  and  the  honey  rendered 
liquid  by  the  sun's  heat,  while  not  of  first  qual- 
ity, will  be  very  fair  extracted  honey.— Ed.] 


ADULTERATED     HONEY;     HOW    IT    CUT.S     DOWN 

THE   PRICE   OF   PURE    HONEY;    FIVE- 

B ANDERS  POOR. 

In  Gleanings  for  Jan.  1,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Axtell 
says  their  market  is  flooded  with  a  sweet  that 
is  called  California  honey,  put  up  in  glass  tum- 
blers. This  is  exactly  the  condition  in  all  the 
towns  around,  and  especially  in  the  city  of 
Galva.  The  tumbler  has  a  small  piece  of  comb 
honey  in  it.  Some  of  it  is  light,  and  some 
amber.  I  can  not  believe  it  is  pure  honey,  as  It 
tastes  more  like  a  poor  grade  of  corn  syrup.  I 
was  in  one  store,  and  tried  to  sell  them  some 
comb  honey,  but  they  said  they  could  sell  dou- 
ble as  much  of  this  California  honey  as  of  my 
comb  honey,  as  it  was  so  cheap— only  10  cts. 
per  lb.,  while  Colorado  comb  sells  at  20  cts.,  and 
I  sell  mine  for  123^  to  15.  If  all  the  towns  in 
the  State  are  flooded  as  they  are  here,  some 
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Chicago  firm  is  surely  making  a  big  thing  of  it. 
The  Bee-keepers'  Union  ought  to  have  a  man 
in  Chicago  to  look  after  these  swindlers,  and 
give  them  a  warming-up.  I  think  the  Union 
should  be  so  arranged  that  it  would  take  this 
adulteration  in  hand. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  five-banded  bees.  I 
got  queens  of  this  much-praised  strain,  like 
many  others,  and  kept  breeding  from  them,  but 
only  to  find  out  that  they  were  the  worst  sting- 
ers and  the  poorest  to  winter  of  any  bees  that  I 
have  tried,  and  thev  certainly  were  not  in  it  as 
honey-gatherers.  No  more  such  bees  for  me. 
Three-banded  leather-colored  bees  are  much 
more  docile  to  handle;  or  even  a  cross  between 
them  and  blacks  is  not  so  bad,  especially  as 
honey- gatherers.  G.E.Nelson. 

Bishop  Hill,  111.,  Jan.  29. 

FIVE-BANDERS  AHEAD  THIS  TIME. 

Last  summer  I  introduced  a  tested  three- 
banded  Italian  queen  from  Hutchinson,  and  a 
tested  five- banded  queen  from  Laws,  to  two 
colonies  of  black  bees.  Thpy  began  laying 
within  24  hours  of  each  other.  The  two  col- 
onies were  so  near  of  equal  strength,  and  so 
even  in  their  stores  of  honey  and  in  amount  of 
brood,  etc.,  at  the  time  of  introducing,  that  I 
could  not  see  any  difference.  Each  colony  was 
in  good  temporary  shape,  but  was  in  need  of 
some  fall  honey  flow  for  winter.  The  bulk  of 
their  subsequently  gathered  stores  came  in 
after  the  two  colonies  had  a  large  preponder- 
ance of  yellow  bees  (vervain,  willow-herb,  and 
erigonum  in  late  August  and  »September);  and 
I  could  not  see  any  difference  in  the  activity  of 
the  two  colonies.  But  now,  after  the  middle 
of  January,  the  five-banded  colony  is  nearly 
twice  as  populous,  and,  of  course,  the  bees  fly 
much  more  freely  in  sunny  weather.  In  fact, 
the  five-banders  are  all  right,  while  the  three- 
banders  are  going  to  need  careful  treatment  to 
make  them  pull  through  till  the  permanent 
honey-flow  in  the  spring.  I  recognize  that  this 
comparison  of  two  individual  colonies  under 
such  like  conditions  does  not  furnish  any  con- 
clusive testimony:  but  I  know  it  is  just  as  good 
as  lots  of  the  adverse  testimony  that  is  sent 
you. 

The  winter  has  been  cold  and  dry.  Rain 
came  unusually  early  in  the  fall.  December 
and  first  half  of  January  were  cold  and  frosty 
and  dry.  P"'arming  was  much  delayed.  But  a 
glorious  storm  has  just  prevailed,  and  the  pros- 
pect has  wonderfully  brightened.  We  may 
have  a  good  season  after  all.  Farmers  lost 
faith  too  soon.  A.  Norton. 

Monterey,  Cal.,  Jan.  20. 


same,  I  would  suggest  that  article  5  be  changed 
to  read  as  follows:  "  Any  person  may  become 
a  member  by  paying  to  the  secretary  an  en- 
trance fee  of  $1.00,  and  each  year  thereafter  an 
annual  due  of  25  cents.  The  annual  dues  shall 
be  paid  on  or  before  Jan.  1st  of  each  year;  and 
if  not  paid  within  three  months  thereafter,  such 
members  shall  be  suspended,  and  shall  receive 
no  benefit  from  the  society  thereafter  unless 
reinstated;  but  any  delinquent  member  may  be 
reinstated  at  any  time  by  paying  all  back  dues 
and  one  year's  dues  in  advance." 

I  believe  that,  by  reducing  the  dues  as  indi- 
cated above,  the  membership  would  be  increas- 
ed so  that,  in  five  years,  the  treasury  will  be  in 
better  shape  than  it  will  be  to  keep  the  present 
high  rate.  But  the  paltry  dollar  is  not  what  is 
needed  at  present  so  much  as  increase  of  mem- 
bership: and  if  the  dues  were  reduced  to  25 
cents,  nearly  every  bee-keeper  could  keep  up 
his  membership  dues,  after  paying  the  admis- 
sion fee,  without  feeling  it  as  a  burden  as  he 
does  now.  I  am  not  a  member,  and  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  unless  it  is  made  less  expensive  than 
at  present.  Two  seasons  without  a  pound  of 
honey  to  ship  make  one  feel  too  poor  to  indulge 
in  expensive  luxuries.  S.  H.  Mallorv. 

Decatur,  Mich. 

REPORT  ON  RAPE   AS   A  HONEY -PLANT. 

You  ask  about  rape.  I  got  a  few  pounds  of 
you  last  spring,  and  it  grew  well  here.  The 
bees  worked  on  it  lively,  but  it  don't  pay  to  sow 
it  for  honey  alone.  I  would  ask  j  ou  where  to 
find  a  market  to  sell  it. 

Clarkson,  S.  D.  Daniel  Danielson. 

[The  rape  that  is  used  as  a  honey-plant  is 
worth  wholesale  about  15.00  per  100  lbs.  It  is 
used  for  feeding  canaries,  for  making  oil,  and 
the  plant  is  used  to  some  extent  as  a  forage- 
plant.  Hut  the  new  Dwarf  E-^sex  rape  has  tak- 
en the  place  of  it  for  the  latt'  r  purpose.  I  pre- 
sume it  can  be  sold  wholesale  to  seed-dealers. 
I  will  make  an  effort  to  find  a  market  for  it. — 
A.  I.  R.]  

favors  the   five-banded  BEES. 

Mr.  A.  Norton,  in  Gleanings,  calls  for  fair 
play  in  regard  to  five-banded  bees,  and  wants 
all  to  give  public  testimony.  With  me  they 
have  proved  to  be  the  best  bees  I  ever  owned, 
all  things  considered,  and  I  have  given  them 
quite  an  extensive  trial.  J.  F   Ginn. 

Ellsworth,  Me.— American  Bee  Journal. 


THE     PROPOSED    CONSTITUTION     OF     THE     BEE- 
KEEPERS' UNION. 

I  have  been  reading  the  constitution  of  the 
North  American  Bee-keepers'  Union:  and  as 
you  invite  suggestions  from  bee-keepers  on  the 


The  penalty  for  selling  adulterated  honey  in 
this  State  is  WOO,  or  three  months  in  jail,  or 
both.  R.  E.  Zimmerman. 

Selma,  Cal.,  Jan.  9. 

[Good  for  California!  Now  if  all  the  rest  of 
the  States  would  follow  suit,  and  fine  and  im- 
prison a  few,  right  and  left,  to  let  the  great 
wide  world  know  that  we  mean  business,  then 
we  might  be  making  some  headway.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  our  own  State  of  Ohio  is  just 
now  doing  some  vigorous  work  in  the  way  of 
enacting  laws  imposing  severe  penalties  for 
adulterating  any  thing  in  the  way  of  food  or 
food  products. — A.  I.  R.] 
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Since  our  editorial  notice,  stating  that  F.  I. 
Sage  &  Son  had  failed,  we  have  received  cor- 
rections from  several  sources,  stating  that  they 
had  not  failed,  but  had  "skipped  out  for  parts 
unknown."  Only  a  little  stock  was  left  in  their 
store,  and  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  sent  them  a  consignment  will  probably 
lose  it.  Up  to  within  a  month  or  two  they  ap- 
peared to  have  done  a  perfectly  straight  and 
honorable  business.  The  store  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff. 


F.  H.  Jewhurst,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  sends  us 
a  sample  of  crimson-clover  honey  that  I  should 
call  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  clover 
honey  I  ever  saw.  It  is  very  thick;  in  fact, 
it  could  hardly  be  made  to  run  out  of  the  bottle 
in  a  warm  room.  There  is  no  trace  of  candy- 
ing, and  the  flavor  is  just  exquisite.  The  color, 
of  course,  is  a  light  straw— the  regular  ortho- 
dox honey  color.  I  wish  friend  J.  would  tell  us 
a  little  more  about  it.  If  all  honey  from  crim- 
son clover  is  to  be  like  this,  then  bee-keepers 
may  rejoice. 

The  California  Honey-producers'  Exchange 
gives  every  evidence  of  being  a  success.  It 
has,  or  soon  will  have,  good  financial  backing; 
is  well  officered,  and  is  organized  on  thorough 
business  principles.  The  California  bee-keep- 
ers who  are  members  of  it  will  get  supplies 
cheaper,  and  better  prices  for  their  honey.  If 
this  Exchange  shall  prove  to  be  a  success,  no 
doubt  similar  exchanges  will  be  organized  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Gleanings 
will  help  in  every  way  possible.  In  the  mean 
time,  bee-keepers  of  the  land  of  gold  should 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  Exchange. 


us,  if,  having  attempteil  to  raise  funds  for  a  suit- 
able monument,  we  should  fail. 

benton'.s  bee-book;  shall,  the  government 

ISSUE   A  free   edition    FOR    CIRCU- 
LATION AMONG  BEIi-KEEPERS  ? 

The  following,  in  relation  to  Benton's  bee- 
book,  was  received  from  the  Hon.  Geo.  E. 
Hilton: 

Dear  Ernest:—!  shall  read  with  interest  Bro. 
Smith's  objections  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Benton's 
Bulletin  No.  1.  I  can  not  imagine  what  his  objec- 
tions are,  unless  it  is  the  number,  and  we  mnst  not 
expect  all  we  ask  for  in  this  world.  The  book  is  all 
electrotyped,  and  the  cost  of  printing  is  very  small. 
My  Senator,  Mr.  J.  C.  Burrows,  informs  me  his 
joint  resolution  for  the  printing  of  1.5,000  has  pass- 
ed the  Senate,  and  it  will  pass  the  House.  I  have 
sent  in  a  list  of  all  my  customers  of  1895,  and  some 
others;  and  I  learn  they  have  all  been  notified  of 
my  action,  and  that  they  will  receive  a  copy  as  soon 
as  published.  So  you  see  Michigan  will  get  her 
share.  In  addition  to  this  I  shall  get  allotments 
from  from  my  Senators  and  Congressmen,  that  I 
shall  distribute  to  my  new  customers  the  coming 
season.  Yes,  I  am  a  protectionist,  and  believe  in 
looking  out  for  my  friends.  It  is  "bread  cast  upon 
the  water,"  and  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  nation 
like  this  to  publish  only  1000  copies  of  such  a  work. 
You  know  it  would  not  supply  either  Ohio  or  Mich- 
igan alone. 

Fremont,  Mich.,  March  6.  Geo.  E.  Hilton. 

The  principal  objection  seems  to  be  against 
the  printing  of  such  a  large  edition,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  public.  Surely  an  edition 
of  l."),000  copies,  now  that  the  plates  are  gotten 
out,  would  cost  little  or  nothing,  comparatively; 
and  I  myself  believe  that  the  edition  will  do 
good  in  educating  a  certain  class  who  feel  that 
they  can  not  afford  to  buy  any  bee-book  or  bee- 
journal.  I  am  selfish  enough  to  believe  that, 
having  received  this  copy,  a  thirst  for  more 
information  will  be  seen  in  the  increased  de- 
mand for  bee-literature  sold  at  a  orice,  rather 
than  to  discourage  it.  Personally  I  am  in  hopes 
that  the  15.000  will  be  printed. 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  a  few  issues  ago, 
a  movement  was  started  to  build  a  suitable 
monument  over  the  grave  of  father  Langstroth, 
said  monument  to  be  purchased  with  subscrip- 
tions received  from  bee-keepers.  I  regret  to 
say  that  so  far  only  a  few  subscriptions  have 
been  received.  lean  not  believe  it  is  because 
of  a  lack  of  appreciation  nor  because  times  are 
so  very  hard,  but  because  it  has  been  put  off. 
I  wish  to  say  that  even  small  subscriptions  are 
very  acceptable — amounts  of  50  cts.  and  $1.00. 
These,  as  fast  as  received,  will  be  credited  and 
acknowledged;  but  if  sent  with  other  remit- 
tances, be  sure  to  designate  which  is  for  the 
Langstroth  monument  fund.  I  believe  that  all 
the  supply  manufacturers,  if  not  a  good  many 
of  the  dealers,  should  be  willing  to  give  more 
largely  than  bee-keepers  who  buy  of  them;  but 
in  the  mean  time  let  the  small  subscriptions 
come  in.    It  would  indeed  be  a  reproach  upon 


OPEN  LETTEK  TO  THE   BEE-KEEPERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  following,  just  recently  come  to  hand, 
will  explain  itself: 

tWlow  Bcekcepi:rti:—Vf{i  have  prepared  for  circula- 
tion a  petition  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  to  take  steps  to  secure  and  in- 
troduce Apis  dorsata,  the  giant  bee  of  India,  into 
this  country.  It  is  a  duty  that  the  government 
owes  and  is  willing  to  render  our  industry  (see  Re- 
port of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1893,  page  26). 
Owing  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  bumble- 
bee, the  introduction  of  these  bees  will  soon  be  a 
necessity  in  the  successful  growing  of  red  clover 
for  seed,  if  for  no  other  purpose.  That  these  are 
a  distinct  and  large  race  of  bees,  there  is  no  doubt: 
but  of  their  practical  value  we  know  nothing,  and 
never  shall  until  we  have  thoroughly  tested  them. 
As  progressive  bee-keepers  and  honey-producers, 
we  should  not  rest  until  every  spot  on  earth  has 
been  searched,  and  tverj'  race  of  honey-bees  has 
been  tested.    We  should  do  it  for  the  advancement 
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of  scientific  and  progressive  apiculture,  for  our- 
selves, and  for  posterity.  Prof.  Cook,  says:  "It  is 
not  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  our  time  that  tlie 
Orient  is  not  made  to  show  its  hand,  and  any  supe- 
rior bees  that  may  be  in  existence  in  Africa,  India, 
Ceylon,  Philippine  Islands,  brought  here  for  our 
use  and  test."  Our  association  has  taken  hold  of 
this  with  sincerity,  and  expects  the  united  support 
of  the  bee-keepers  of  this  country;  and  with  their 
support  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  wit- 
ness a  new  era  in  apiculture  in  which  the  bee- keep- 
ers of  the  United  States  will  take  a  leading-  part. 
Life  is  too  short  for  further  delay.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  succeed,  and  want  your  active  assistance. 
Executive  Committee. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  Bee-keepers'  Association. 

Copies  of  these  petitions  may  be  obtained  by  any 
one  who  will  circulate  them,  by  addressing  W.  F. 
Marks,  Chapinville,  N.  Y. 

I  have  little  faith  that  the  Apis  dorsata  can 
ever  be  domesticated  so  as  to  prove  to  be  of  any 
practical  value  in  the  production  of  honey;  but 
It  may  be  of  incalculable  benefit  for  the  fertili- 
zation of  such  flora  as  red  clover. 


CONTINUOUS  WAX   SHEETS   FOR  MAKING   FOUN- 
DATION,  NOT  NEW. 

Quite  a  number  seem  to  have  the  impression 
that  we  claim  for  the  Weed  Invention,  among 
other  things,  the  idea  of  making  a  contivumis 
wax  sheet,  so  that  it  can  be  wound  up  on  a  bob- 
bin, and  from  that  unwound  to  a  foundation- 
machine.  Neither  we  nor  Mr.  Weed  ever  made 
such  claims.  While  the  making  of  a  wax  sheet 
100  yards  or  more  is  a  featiire  of  the  new  pro- 
cess, it  is  in  no  way  mentioned  in  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Weed's  patents  now  pending.  His  inven- 
tion relates  to  a  specific  method  of  producing 
wax  in  the  shape  of  a  long  belt,  as  it  were,  but 
by  a  plan  entirely  new,  and  differing  wholly 
from  the  modus  operandi  of  dipping  (that  is, 
by  immersing  a  strip  of  board  into  melted  wax); 
and  the  new  process  also  gives  a  diflferent  prod- 
uct, superior  in  point  of  transparency  and  tough- 
ness—  tougher  because  it  will  resist  heat  and 
cold  better  and  the  tendency  to  stretch  in  the 
hive  while  being  drawn  out  by  the  bees. 

The  idea  of  making  foundation  in  a  continu- 
ous sheet  or  length,  so  that  it  can  be  reeled  up 
on  a  bobbin,  is  quite  old.  It  has  been  used  a 
good  many  years  in  Germany.  Indeed,  a  Ger- 
man work  in  our  possession  shows  a  continuous 
wax  sheet  reeled  from  one  bobbin  to  another. 
wSuch  sheets  were  used  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent by  D.  A.  Jones,  of  Beeton,  Canada,  and  by 
M.  H.  Hunt.  The  two  latter  simply  lapped  or 
welded  the  sheets  together  before  they  went 
through  the  rolls.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  sample 
of  foundation,  taken  from  a  continuous  roll, 
made  on  a  machine  at  least  three  years  old. 
This  sample  came  from  Thomas  Evans,  of  Lan- 
sing, la.  In  looking  back  over  our  old  volumes 
I  ran  across  an  article  giving  the  modus  oper- 
andi in  full  for  making  foundation  from  one 


contlnuoussheet.  This  article  is  found  on  page 
.514,  for  1884.  The  writer,  J.  R.  Park,  of  La- 
verne,  Tenn.,  not  only  tells  hoiv  to  make  con- 
tinuous sheets,  but  how  the  same  may  be  reeled 
up  on  a  bobbin,  and  taken  olf  from  the  founda- 
tion-machine, and  reeled  on  to  another  bobbin. 
There  are  others  who  made  such  continuous 
sheets;  but  the  instances  I  have  already  given 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  idea  is  old.  But 
all  the  continuous  sheets  that  have  been  made 
heretofore  differ  materially,  so  far  as  I  can  find, 
in  the  method  of  making,  and  in  the  product, 
from  the  Weed  continuous  sheets. 


AMALGAMATION    PROTESTED. 

Several  articles  have  appeared  in  the  vari- 
ous bee-journals,  and  more  will  appear  in  our 
columns,  strongly  protesting  against  amalga- 
mating the  Bee-keepers'  Uimion  with  the  N.  A. 
B.  Iv.  A.  While  I  have  advocated  this  step,  I 
shall  do  so  no  more  if,  in  the  judgment  of  our 
wisest  bee-keepers,  it  is  not  best.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  don't  care  what  is  done,  only 
so  the  Union  or  something  shall  take  hold  of 
this  adulteration  business  and  fight  it  to  the 
end.    We  need  more  fighting  and  legislation. 


T  supers  vs.  wide  frames,  etc. 

The  letter  below,  received  from  R.  L.  Taylor, 
will  explain  itself: 

Ed.  Gleanings:— One  of  Dr.  Miller's  Straws  in 
Gleanings  for  Mar.  1  reads :  "  The  best  surplus-ar- 
rangement is  asked  for  in  the  question-box  of  the 
A.  B.  J.  T  supers  have  a  majority  of  votes,  and 
wide  frames  come  in  second.  Section-holders  have 
one  vote." 

On  consulting  the  4.  B.  .7. 1  find  that  question  In 
the  question-box  in  the  issue  for  Feb.  13,  1896,  and  I 
take  it  the  answers  there  given  are  the  ones  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  above-quoted  Straw. 
Now,  be  it  known  that  Dr.  Miller  is  the  mathemati- 
cian as  well  as  the  lexicographer  of  the  bee-keeping 
fraternity,  and  I  would  not  venture  to  dispute  his 
"count;"  but  I  am  a  strong  partisan  of  the  wide 
frames;  and  to  show  how  one's  feelings  may  affect 
his  figures,  I  wish  to  give  my  count.  Instead  of  a 
majority  in  favor  of  T  supers,  my  prejudice  will  not 
allow  me  to  count  more  than  six  out  of  'i'Z  that  pre- 
fer them;  and  one  of  the  six  thinks  he  would  use 
them  only  if  he  produced  comb  honey;  and  the  six 
are  just  half  of  what  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
majority,  as  my  eyes  persist  in  seeing  it.  Then  in- 
stead of  wide  frames  standing  second  tliey  look  to 
me  to  stand  square  up  with  T  supers  with  six  votes; 
and  for  section-holders,  I  can  not,  do  the  best  I  can, 
make  less  than  six  votes,  while  we  aie  bound  to  be- 
lieve they  have  but  one.  Four  others  were  non- 
committal. And  you,  Mr.  Editor,  though  so  young, 
are  you  thus  early  in  life  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  power  of  prejudice  that  you  did  not  dare  to 
count,  through  fear  of  being  thrown,  and  hence 
cheerfully  exhibited  the  white  feather  as  you  do  In 
your  note?  1  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  necessary 
thiit  the  doctor  should  make  a  recount. 

HEATING  HONEY  WITH   WAX. 

I  very  much  doubt  the  correctness  of  your  jiosi- 
tion,  that  honey  heated  with  its  pure  virgin  wax, 
as  it  comes  from  the  sections,  will  receive  color  or 
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flavor  from  such  wax  at  a  temperature  below  165°. 
Of  I'ourse,  "chunk  lioney"  and  "old  discarded 
combs,"  as  you  say,  when  melted  would  jield  honey 
"off"'  in  both  color  and  flavor;  but  that  comes 
from  stains,  cocoons,  and  bee-bread. 

I  will  repeat  the  experiment  when  1  can  get  some 
good  white  extracted  honey;  or,  if  you  could  send 
me  3  or  4  lbs.  each  of,  say,  two  varieties,  and  charge 
to  me,  I  would  do  it  forthwith.  R.  L.  Taylor. 

Lapeer,  Mich.,  March  o. 

Just  as  soon  as  I  had  read  the  first  few  Hues 
of  the  above  letter,  and  before  I  could  know 
what  his  eownf  was,  I  laid  his  manuscript  down 
and  picked  up  the  Ainertcaii  Bee  Journal,  and 
forthwith  began  checking  the  votes.  When 
through  I  found  the  results  to  tally  exactly 
with  Mr.  Taylor's.  Well,  this  is  a  good  one  on 
the  doctor.  I  did  not  suppose  he  ever  looked 
through  the  eyes  of  prejudice. 

You  seem  a  little  surprised  to  think  that  I 
did  not  look  up  the  question-box  referred  to, 
and  verify  the  result  myself.  Why,  I  simply 
assumed  that  the  doctor  was  right,  because  I 
have  never  been  able  to  catch  him  on  figures 
or  statistics. 

In  regard  to  heating  honey,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  indeed  to  send  you  samples  for  you  to 
try.  Very  possibly  the  results  will  tally  with 
your  former  experiments.  If  so,  no  one  will  be 
more  pleased  to  acknowledge  it  than  I. 

But  I  was  a  little  taken  back  at  what  you 
said  in  the  Bee-keepers'  Review,  after  referring 
to  the  experiment,  regarding  my  footnotes  in 
general,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  written  "on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,"  "  without  thought," 
etc.  Inasmuch  as  you  imply  that  yonr  feelings 
were  "  harrowed,"  I  take  it  you  would  not  have 
expressed  yourself  thus  unless  you  were  smart- 
ing under  what  you  considered  an  unfair  liing 
from  me.  At  all  events,  I  am  not  thin-skinned, 
and  am  quite  willing  to  receive  criticism,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  eveu  though,  in  this 
case,  I  feel  that  your  strictures  wen;  overdrawn 
in  view  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  taking  the 
contrary  view. 

If  you  could  have  had  before  you  what  I 
wrote  later  in  regard  to  honey-heating,  and  too 
which  you  reply  above,  I  am  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  your  statements  would  have  been 
considerably  modified.  Of  course,  you  do  not 
forget  that  I  have  spoken  highly  of  your  ex- 
periments and  the  results  secured,  even  if  I 
have  at  times  criticised.  I  shall  continue  to 
watch  your  experiments  with  interest. 


COMMISSION   MERCHANTS  ;     SELLING  AKOUND 
HOME,    ETC. 

When  you  ship  honey  to  commission  mer- 
chants, be  sure  to  preserve  all  correspondence 
relating  to  the  shipment  — both  the  letters  sent 
to  you,  including  freight-bills,  and  copies  of 
your  letters  sent  to  them.  In  case  any  difficul- 
ty arises  it  is  much  easier  for  us  to  suggest  a 
satisfactory  adjustment. 


Although  I  called  for  reports  of  unsatisfacto- 
ry deals  with  commission  houses,  only  a  very 
few  have  come  in.  Some  of  those  that  were 
submitted  showed  that  there  was  as  much 
blame  to  be  attached  to  the  bee-beeper  as  to 
the  commission  house  ;  and  when  the  latter 
have  been  clearly  at  fault,  they  have  so  far 
shown  an  inclination  to  make  a  fair  adjust- 
ment. Some  commission  men  are  rascals;  but 
those  who  are  quoting  prices  for  us  are,  so  far 
as  we  know,  reliable  and  responsible.  Even 
with  the  best  of  them,  complaints  will  some- 
times arise — not  because  they  are  disposed  to  be 
dishonest,  but  because  the  bee-keeper  some- 
times does  not  understand  all  the  facts,  or, 
what  is  more  often  the  case,  puts  his  honey  up 
in  such  a  slipshod  manner  that  it  can  not  bring 
market  prices,  as  I  explained  in  our  last  issue. 

On  account  of  the  severe  competition  in  the 
great  centers  of  trade,  I  would  always  advise 
bee-keepers  to  sell  their  honey  around  home 
first,  all  they  can.  In  most  cases  they  will  real- 
ize better  prices.  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
subject  of 

PEDDLING    HONEY. 

I  know  that  peddling,  in  a  certain  sense, 
seems  to  be  disreputable,  and  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  good  many.  I  know,  too,  that  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  call  from  house  to  house  trying  to 
sell  honey.  It  is  discouraging,  too,  to  be  told 
that  your  choice  ptire  honey  is  "adulterated 
stuff',"  and  insulting  to  have  the  door  slammed 
in  your  face.  Well,  it  is  not  strictly  necessary 
that  you  peddle  from  house  to  house.  Place 
honey  on  sale  at  the  local  groceries,  and  then 
create  a  demand  by  going  around  giving  away 
small  samples,  and  telling  them  that  your  hon- 
ey can  be  had  at  So  and  So's.  Why!  I  know  of 
one  paint  firm  who,  in  order  to  introduce  their 
goods,  make  a  proposition  to  the  local  dealer 
that,  if  he  will  handle  their  goods,  they  will  go 
around  and  drum  up  trade  for  hira.  This  they' 
do;  and  the  dealer,  without  any  drumming  on 
his  part,  simply  supplies  the  trade  that  comes 
to  him  for  that  paint.  This  paint  concern  han- 
dle pure  goods  only,  and  they  are  willing  to 
stake  their  reputation  upon  it.  They  know 
that,  when  the  people  once  know  the  character 
of  their  goods,  they  will  keep  right  on  buying 
them.  Well,  you  handle  nothing  but  the  very 
best  pure  honey.  If  you  can  manage  to  go 
around  town  and  create  a  favorable  impression, 
and  get  folks  to  sample  it,  they  will  buy  quick 
enough,  providing  they  can  believe  they  are 
buying  your  honey;  and  if  they  can  trust  their 
grocer  they  will  buy  it,  and  you  in  the  mean- 
time will  realize  several  cents  more  a  pound 
than  if  you  ship  it  to  the  city,  where  it  will  be 
in  close  competition.  Oh,  yes!  you  say  you  do 
keep  your  honey  on  sale  at  the  groceries,  but  it 
doesn't  sell.  But  have  you  yet  drummed  up 
the  trade  by  going  around  with  samples,  or  as 
the  paint  firm  referred  to  do'.' 
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We  shall  be  having,  from  now  on,  several  ar- 
ticles on  peddling.  I  believe  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant subject  for  bee-keepers  to  discuss;  and 
I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  article  in 
this  issue,  showing  how  honey  may  be  sold  on 
the  wagon,  patent-medicine  s+yle.  Even  if  we 
stick  up  onr  noses  at  the  patent  medicine,  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate  and  proper  for  us  to  follow 
the  methods  the  agent  adopts  for  selling  such 
goods,  providing  they  are  fair  and  honorable. 

I  should  like  to  hear  of  other  plans,  and  hope 
those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  been  success- 
ful in  disposing  of  their  honey  around  home 
will  give  us  their  experience. 

A  CHAT  WITH  AN  OLD  HONEY-PEDDLER;  HOW 

TO  MAKE  OFF  GRADES  OF  HONEY  MOVE  OFF 

RAPIDLY. 

Later.— Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  a 
pleasant  call  from  Mr.  Chalon  Fowls,  of  Ober- 
lin,  who  makes  quite  a  business  of  selling  honey 
around  home.  He  has  built  up  quite  a  trade  in 
Oberlin,  Elyria,  and  Lorain.  The  two  latter 
are  towns  about  nine  miles  distant  from  Oberlin. 
He  sells  nothing  but  choice  honey,  puts  it  up  in 
packages  himself,  and  delivers  it  with  his  horse 
and  wagon  to  the  groceries.  They  all  know 
him  as  the  honey-man,  and  the  one  who  sells 
only  pure  goods.  Knowing  that  he  had  had  a 
large  experience,  I  read  over  to  him  what  I 
have  written  above,  and  asked  him  for  sugges- 
tions and  corrections. 

"  How  about  selling  honey  on  commission  ?  " 

"I  have  never  had  any  experii  nee  in  that 
line,"  he  replied.  "I  can  sell  all  1  can  produce, 
and  more  too,  direct.  I  notice."  he  continued, 
"  that  you  have  not  touched  much  on  the  mat- 
ter of  educating  consumers  on  the  uses  of  hon- 
ey. I  explain  how  it  may  Jje  used  for  cooking. 
We  use  honey  largely  in  our  house  in  place  of 
other  sweets,  for  making  cookies  and  the  like; 
and  dark  honeys  are  just  as  good  as  the  best. 
Honey  that  I  take  in  the  solar  wax-extractor, 
and  that  which  is  a  little  off  and  dark,  will 
make  just  as  nice  cookies  as  the  very  nicest 
and  best  extracted  honey.  When  out  peddling 
I  take  \vith  me,  written  in  duplicate  with  the 
typewriter,  one  or  more  recipt  s  for  cooking 
with  honey— such  recipes  as  our  family  have 
tested  and  knoiv  to  be  good.  Sometimes  I  take 
with  me  a  honey-cake  made  with  some  dark 
off-grade  honey  I  am  offering.  I  give  a  small 
sample  of  this  cake  to  the  lady  of  the  house;  and 
if  she  likes  it  (as  most  of  them  do)  she  will  buy 
the  dark  honey  for  cooking,  and  the  tir? i  (lual- 
ity  for  table  use." 

"Say,"  said  I,  "why  not  send  us  copies  of 
these  choice  recipes?  We  will  get  out  a  lot  of 
them  on  the  press,  and  then  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  put  with  them  something  in  the 
line  of  Why  Eat  Honey?  One  of  the  best 
things  I  have  seen  in  this  line  is  something 
that  appeared  in  the  last  Review. 
"I  notice  also,"  said  Mr.  Fowls,  "that  you 


have  said  nothing  about  the  fact,  now  recog- 
nized by  nearly  all  physicians,  that  honey  is  th« 
most  eiisily  digested  of  any  of  the  sweets.  I  have 
had  i-t-veral  calls  for  honey  by  invalids  who 
said  their  doctors  had  recommended  them  to 
eat  honey  in  place  of  any  other  sweets." 

"  Do  those  people  come  again?" 

"  They  do,  and  say  it  agrees  with  them." 

'■  Prof.  Cook,  you  know,  has  long  maintained 
that  honey  is  digested  nectar." 

"  Do  you,"  I  said,  changing  the  subject,  "sell 
to  groceries  as  well  as  peddle  out  the  honey?" 

"  I  do,"  he  said;  "but  some  of  them  do  not 
like  it,  and  won't  buy  of  me." 

"There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  object, 
for  they  know  you  to  be  the  honey-man  of  the 
town,  and  you  have  a  right  to  sell  your  own 
product." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Fowls,  "  and  I  am  very  care- 
ful not  to  sell  under  the  grocers'  prices,  and  tell 
them  so  at  the  time  of  making  my  deliveries. 
Then  when  I  peddle  to  the  consumers  it  is  un- 
derstood they  can  get  it  of  me  or  at  the  gro- 
ceries." 

"  Do  you  ever  run  across  adulterated  honey?" 

'  In  Elyria  I  saw  tumblers  put  up  containing 
glucose  and  honey.  It  was  actually  labeled  50 
per  cent  glucose,  .50  per  cent  honey." 

"  That  shows,"  I  said,  "  that  stringent  pure- 
food  laws  in  this  State  are  having  some  effect. 
But  how  in  the  world  can  they  sell  such  stuff  if 
the  consumers  know  what  it  is?" 

"Oh!"  said  he,  "foreigners  buy  it  because  it 
is  cheap." 

"I  will  tell^you  what!;I  think,"  said  I. d" If 
an  analysis  were  made,  I  believe  that  about  99 
per  cent  of  that  so-called  honey  and  glucose 
would  be  pure  glucose,  and  the  other  one  per 
cent  would  be  a  little  piece  of  dried  comb  stuck 
in,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  honesty.  The 
concern  that  puts  it  up  is  probably  afraid  to 
put  it  out  without  labeling  it  as  adulterated.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  believe  they  would  take 
advantage  of  the  statement  on  the  label,  and 
make  a  larger  per  cent  of  adulteration  than 
was  called  for." 

"Say,"  said  Mr.  Fowls,  changing  the  subject, 
"  I  wish  you  would  solve  for  me  this  hive  ques- 
tion. I  want  some  more  hives,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  I  want  8  or  10  frames." 

I  drew  a  sigh,  and  asked  him  to  draw  up  to 
me  a  little  closer. 

"Let's  see.  You  produce  extracted  honey 
mostly,  don't  you?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  then  I  would  recommend  the  eight- 
frame  size,  using  two  stories,  one  above  the 
other." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't  get  brood  enough  in  one 
eight." 

"But"— 

Oh!  I  forgot  that  we  had  closed  down  on  th« 
large-and-small-hive  question. 
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Ye  are  bought  with  a  price.— I.  Cor.  6:20. 

I  do  not  know  just  where  it  happened,  and  I 
do  not  know  just  ivlieti  it  happened;  but  some- 
thing like  the  following  occurred,  so  1  am  told, 
not  a  great  many  years  ago.  There  was  to  be 
an  auction;  and  among  other  things  a  lot  of 
slaves  were  to  be  sold.  They  were  standing 
about  waiting  for  the  time  when  the  auctioneer 
should  commence.  There  were  men,  women, 
and  children  who  were  to  exchange  owners. 
Some  of  them  were  careless  and  indifferent.  I 
suppose  most  of  them  had  been  sold  before,  and 
therefore  took  it  in  a  sort  of  philosophical  way 
as  the  African  people,  the  greater  part  or  them, 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  such  things.  A  color- 
ed preacher  spoke  from  our  pulpit  not  many 
days  ago.  He  was  not  only  a  scholar,  but  an 
orator  of  no  small  talent.  At  the  close  of  his 
remarks  he  spoke  of  the  good  qualities  espe- 
cially pertaining  to  the  colored  people.  The 
last  among  the  things  enumerated  was  hopeful- 
ness. He  said  there  was  no  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  who  were  so  bright  and  hopeful 
under  all  circumstances  as  the  colored  race. 
They  would  sing  their  jubilee  songs,  and  re- 
joice, even  under  the  most  untoward  circum- 
stances. They  are  always  looking  for  some- 
thing better  and  brighter,  and  are  never  dis- 
couraged. By  the  way,  did  any  of  you  ever 
hear  of  a  full-blooded  negro  committing  sui- 
cide? Perhaps  this  very  characteristic  spe- 
cially fits  them  to  endure  service  better  than 
any  other  race.  In  any  case,  we  ought  to  honor 
them  for  this  very  trait. 

Well,  among  the  crowd  that  were  awaiting 
(they  knew  not  what)  was  a  young  colored 
woman— in  fact,  a  girl;  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
she  was  remarkable  for  her  look  of  refinement, 
gentility,  and  attractive  appearance.  She  stood 
alone;  and  the  sadness  and  terrible  sorrow  that 
seemed  to  weigh  her  down  showed  itself  in  her 
otherwise  bright  and  beautiful  face  in  a  way 
that  attracted  attention  generally.  A  Christian 
man  of  culture  and  refinement  was  looking  up- 
on the  scene.  He  was  probably  a  stranger,  not 
only  to  that  locality,  but  nvidently  to  such 
scenes,  and  was  touched  by  the  sad  countenance 
of  the  young  girl.  He  ventured  to  make  some 
inquiry.     One  of  thf  colored  people  explained: 

"  Oh  !  this  is  th(-  first  time  she  has  been  sold. 
She  is  not  used  to  it.  She  was  brought  up  on  a 
plantation  where  they  were  very  kind  and  good 
to  her.  She  can  read  and  write.  She  never  ex- 
pected to  be  sold:  but  her  master  died,  and  they 
got  in  debt,  and  finally  the  property  had  to  be 
all  closed  out." 

The  humanitarian,  for  such  indeed  he  was, 
looked  again  and  again  at  the  young  girl,  and 
finally  inquired  the  price  It  was  very  high 
Others  had  their  eye  on  her  already.  I  nee^ 
not  go  back  and  call  up  these  sad  memories  in 
the  past  history  of  our  country;  I  may  only 
hint  at  what  her  feelings  must  have  been  when 
she  contemplated  that,  before  the  sun  went 
down,  she  would  have  to  be  sold  to  some/jor/y. 
It  did  not  matter  who  the  man  was,  or  what 
his  morals,  or  for  what  purpose  he  wanted  her. 
If  he  could  raise  the  money  she  would  be  his. 
body  and  soul— or,  at  least,  he  would  so  regard 
it. 

The  good  gentleman  debated  quite  a  time, 
but  finally  went  up  and  paid  the  price,  unusual 
and  excessive  though  it  was.  Then  '  ^  went 
straight  to  the  proper  authorities  and  procured 
the  necessary  emancipation  papers.  When  they 
wore  finished  in  due  form  he  simply  presented 
them  to  her,  made  his  bow.  and  started  to  walk 
away.    The  thing  was  so  sudden  and  unexpect- 


ed she  could  not  comprehend  it  at  all.  She 
started  to  follow  him  for  an  explanation.  One 
of  her  fellow-slaves,  who  could  also  read,  ex- 
plained to  her  what  it  was.    Said  he: 

"Why,  you  are /ree,  don't  you  see?  Here 
are  the  papers.  You  are  not  obliged  to  follow 
that  man,  even  if  he  did  'pay  the  price.'  You 
are  emancipated.  Here  are  the  papers.  You 
are  not  obliged  to  follow  him  or  anyb(jdy.  From 
this  time  forward  you  are  &free  luomati.  You 
can  go  where  you  please  and  do  as  you  please." 

"But  did  this  man  pay  the  price?  Did /le 
make  me  free?  Then  1  will  follow  him  to  the 
last  day  of  my  life.  1  will  serve  him  with  the 
last  drop  of  blood  that  courses  in  my  veins. 
My  whole  life  henceforth  shall  be  to  minister 
unto  him  and  his,  if  he  will  accept  such  service 
in  token  of  my  gratitude  for  this  great  and  un- 
speakable gift  of  freedom  and  emayicipation 
from  that  which  might  have  been  worse  than 
death." 

Some  time  afterward  somebody  visited  this 
man's  home.  A  bright  presence  pervaded  it 
all.  There  was  a  cheerful  and  willing  step,  a 
joyous  service  that  was  so  unusual,  that  the 
visitor  asked  her  how  she  could  always  be  so 
bright  and  good-natured  and  light-hearted,  even 
though  things  were  discouraging  at  times. 

"  How  is  it,  my  young  friend,  that  you,  a  ser- 
vant, can  be  the  brightest,  happiest,  and  most 
joyous  one  of  the  whole  household  ? 

She  replied: 

"' O  my  dear  sir!  you  are  mistaken.  I  ayn  a 
servant,  but  I  am  not  a  slave.  He  whom  I 
serve,  once  bouglit  me  '  with  a  price.'  He  paid 
the  price,  and  then  he  made  me  free.  '  A. II  to 
him  i  owe.'  Do  you  think  I  can  ever  forget 
that  kind  act  from  this  good  man?  What  a 
poor  recompense  it  would  be  if  I  should  ever 
even  once  in  my  life  forget  this  deliverance — 
this  emancipation — so  far  forget  as  to  show 
either  by  Iook,  word,  or  action,  the  least  trace 
of  ingratitude!  What  would  you  think  of  me 
if  I  should  forget  this,  or  if  I  should  forget  to 
be  bright,  happy,  and  joyous  and  grateful, 
while  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve  him,  and  to 
feel  that  I  am  of  some  use  in  his  household 
and  in  ministering  to  those  I  love?  I  love  them, 
and  it  is  a  joy  and  privilege  to  serve  them  be- 
cause he  loves  them." 

Dear  reader,  I  think  you  see  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make,  even  before  I  make  the  applica- 
tion. I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you,  but  I 
am  sure  a  great  number  of  my  readers  can  say 
in  their  hearts  as  did  the  poor  slave-girl,  "■He 
paid  the  price,  and  made  me/ree.  I  was  in  the 
bondage  of  sin.  I  was  a  slave  to  evil  appetites 
or  evil  passions.  I  was  helpless,  and  was  un- 
done and  ruined.  I  had  nothing  with  which  to 
redeem  myself.  No  friend  was  willing,  even  if 
he  could  have  done  so,  to  pay  the  price  and  set 
me  free." 

:  Jesus  paid  it  all; 
All  to  him  I  owe. 

Now,  then,  dear  friends,  this  being  true,  can 
we  not,  as  consistently  as  did  the  poor  slave- 
girl,  say,  "  I  will  spend  my  life  in  serving  him"? 
God  have  mercy  on  me  if  I  ever  forget  this 
great  act  of  his.  He  not  only  paid  the  price, 
but  he  died;  he  shed  his  precious  blood  that  I 
might  go  free. 

The  above  little  incident  that  I  have  told  in 
my  own  language,  with  perhaps  some  addition- 
al thoughts  of  my  own.  was  given  last  evening 
in  an  address  by  Dr.  SchauHler,  whose  name  has 
become  prominent  as  the  leader  of  the  Bohemi- 
an church  work  in  Cleveland.  As  I  listened  it 
brought  back  to  me,  oh  so  vividly!  the  time 
when  /  stood  a  slave— yes,  a  slave  to  sin — when 
I  stood  awaiting  the  ne.rt  act  of  ray  cruel  mas- 
ters. The  older  readers  of  GLEANiNf4s  have 
heard  the  story;  and  some  of  the  newer  ones 
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have  wondered  why  I  have  kept  on  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year,  with  that  same  old, 
oI(7  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love.  It  occurred  to 
me  this  morning  that  I  could  answer  all  such 
by  the  liTile  plaintive  illustration  I  have  just 
given  you.  The  deliverance  came  in  one  day — 
yes,  almost  in  a  moment  of  time.  I  havf  not 
been  a  cheerful,  joyous  servant  oi  hlsffit-ilie 
while  during  the  years  thai  have  passed;  but 
God  Itnows  I  have  never  been  dltsloyal  to  him 
for  even  one  moment  since  that  time.  Those 
who  have  known  me  long  enough  will  remem- 
ber the  sudden  change  and  the  sudden  turning- 
about.  My  whole  heart  and  soul  were  turned 
about.  I  commenced  to  work  for  somebody  else 
on  that  very  day.  And  let  me  say  again,  that 
not  for  one  instant  in  the  twenty  years  and 
more  that  have  passed  since  then  have  I  ever 
regretted  the  new  service.  I  have  never  yet, 
sleeping  or  waking,  once  wanted  to  go  back 
and  serve  my  old  masters.  Again  and  again  in 
my  dreams  have  I  found  myself  groaning  under 
the  old  burden,  and  fettered  with  the  old  har- 
ness. But,  oh  what  was  the  rejoicing  when  I 
awoke  and  found  it  rmljy  a  dream!  Sometimes 
in  these  dreams  I  have  said,  "  Lord,  save  me  or 
I  perish."  And  again  and  again  of  late  has 
the  answer  come,  even  while  I  slept.  On  awak- 
ing it  has  been  a  most  pleasant  thought  to  re- 
view, that  Jesus  answers  prayers— prayers  ut- 
tered in  our  sleep,  and  he  sends  deliverance, 
even  in  our  sleep. 

Once  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever  one  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  evil  one  persuaded  me  that  I 
had  been  "  cursing  God  "  on  account  of  the  pain 
and  distress.  But  even  in  the  delirium  I  rose 
up  with  such  an  emphatic  contradiction  that 
an  angel  of  peace  spread  his  protecting  wings 
about  me,  and  whispered  in  gentle  and  loving 
accents,  "No,  no,  child.  Not  once  since  thou 
didst  start  to  serve  the  Lord  has  there  ever 

been  a  disloyal  or  complaining  word."  czi 

uYou  may  say  the  above  was  only  the  result 
of  a  fevered  imagination.  But,  dear  friend, 
feverish  or  not,  it  has  been  a  comfort  to  me,  for 
I  know  it  is  true.  Satan  has  tried  hard.  He 
has  at  different  times  sifted  me  as  wheat;  but  I 
have  never  once — no,  not  even  for  the  briefest 
instant — been  persuaded  to  let  go  my  hold  on 
that  strong  arm— that  arm  that  "  paid  the 
price"  and  set  me  free.  And,  oh  what  a  joyous 
and  loving  service  has  been  running  all  through 
these  years  since  then!  Again  and  again  has 
come  the  comforting  thought  that  I  am  not 
working  for  self,  but  for  him  who  made  me 
free — who  not  only  delivered  me  then,  but  end- 
ed all  controversy  in  regard  to  whose  I  am  or  to 
whom  I  belong,  by  paying  the  price  in  full. 
And  then  my  emancipation  papers  are  so  made 
out  that  nobody  can  dispute  them — not  even 
my  worst  enemies— not  even  Satan  himself. 
thank  God.  The  prince  of  darkness  himself 
has  never  once  suggested  there  was  a  fault  or 
fraud  in  the  papers.  He  has  tried  several 
times  to  tell  me  that  I  am  hampered,  and  a 
prisoner  still.  Yes,  I  am  hampered  a  little 
sometimes,  but  I  am  not  a  prisoner.  I  belong 
to  him  who  paid  the  price.  But  I  ivant  to  be- 
long to  him,  soul  and  body,  for  evermore. 
There  is  no  joy  I  have  ever  found  like  that  I 
have  experienced  in  his  service,  and  in  serving 
those  whom  he  loves.  Once  in  awhile  I  get. 
oh  such  precious  words  of  commendation  and 
approval!  I  get  such  wonderful  rewards. 
Why,  sometimes  when  I  think  I  have  been  hav- 
ing a  hard  time,  after  it  is  over — yes,  may  be 
after  weeks  or  months  have  passed,  come  the 
cheering  words,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  breliiren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

In  the  little  incident  I  have  told  you,  two 


things  stand  out  prominently.  First,  there  was 
a  good  man — a  Christian  man;  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  was  a  good  and  grateful  ser- 
vant. It  is  not  every  one  who  would  have 
realized  and  recognized  the  great  deed  that  had 
been  performed.  I  fear  we  who  are  advanced 
Christians  are  sometimes  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
ingratitude.  We  forget  the  magnitude  of  the 
gift;  we  forget  that  we  have  been  redeemed, 
and  transformed  from  death  unto  life.  We  slip 
back,  and  become  ungrateful.  May  God  help 
us. 

May  I  venture  just  one  more  thought  before 
closing?  In  the  old  life  of  bondage  and  slavery 
we  are  powerless  to  do  good.  We  are  of  no  use 
in  the  world.  In  fact,  as  long  as  we  are  slaves 
of  self,  and  live  only  for  selfish  purposes,  we  are 
very  likely  to  be  a  curse  to  humanity  instead  of 
a  blessing.  In  the  new  life,  if  we  are  honest 
and  grateful  servants,  we  are  helping  the 
whole  wide  world  to  be  better.  We  are  striving 
every  day  to  bring  in  new  recruits,  away  from 
the  bondage  of  Satan  and  selfishness  out  into 
the  light  of  freedom  and  a  sincere  love  for  the 
welfare  of  others.  Oh  what  a  need  there  is  that 
this  emancipation  work  should  go  on! — that 
men  should  be  emancipated  from  greed  and 
self,  and  taught  to  love  other  people  instead  of 
self,  and  to  love  Jesus  our  captain,  our  friend, 
and  our  emancipator!  For  some  days  back  the 
fragments  of  a  hymn  have  been  floating  through 
my  mind.  I  have  not  yet  found  the  book  that 
contains  it;  but  four  lines  of  the  chorus,  if  I  re- 
member right,  run  something  like  this: 

And  then  we'll  shig  around  our  King, 
And  crown  him  blessed  Jesus; 

For  there's  no  word  ear  ever  heard 
So  dear,  so  sweet  as  Jesus. 


A  CROP   EVERY  SIX  WEEKS,   WINTER  AND 
SUMMER. 

What  kind  of  a  crop  ?  Why,  a  crop  of  lettuce; 
and  a  valuable  one  too,  I  assure  yon.  When  I 
was  in  Columbus,  in  January,  I  got  up  early  in 
the  morning  and  went  over  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity. Of  course,  I  gravitated  at  once  toward  a 
large  greenhouse,  100  feet  long  or  more.  The 
center  b^d,  perhaps  8  feet  wide,  contained  a 
crop  of  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  almost  ready  to 
cut,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
I  think  I  ever  saw.  Prof.  Hunt  seconded  my 
exclamation,  that  there  was  hardly  a  plant  in 
the  hands  of  the  florist  that  made  a  more  strik- 
ing and  beautiful  display  than  a  full  crop  of 
Grand  Rapids  lettuce  when  it  is  just  in  its 
prime.  They  are  working  exactly  on  the  plan 
I  have  given  you  in  some  of  our  back  numbers. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  the  flats  shown  on  page  76, 
and  they  are  transplanted  once  into  the  flats 
before  going  into  large  beds,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  plants  being  kept  constantly  on  hand  to 
All  up  the  large  bed  just  as  soon  as  a  cutting  is 
made.  In  this  way  they  average  a  crop  from 
the  bed  once  every  six  weeks.  I  can  not  give 
you  the  figures  just  now;  but  at  this  date, 
March  10,  we  are  sold  out  on  lettuce,  and  are 
paying  a  neighboring  gardener  15  cts.  per  lb. 
for  what  we  sell.  It  would  be  a  poor  crop  in- 
deed that  did  not  average  half  a  pound  to  the 
plant,  and  the  plants  stand  7  inches  apart  all 
over  the  bed.  Of  course,  you  have  got  to  at- 
tend to  things,  and  know  your  business,  to  har- 
vest a  crop  every  six  weeks;   but  any  one  who 
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is  really  anxious,  and  has  average  skill,  can 
learn  the  trade  if  he  sticks  to  it. 

After  I  was  made  happy  by  seeing  how  suc- 
cessfully they  managed  the  lettuce-greenhouse. 
Prof.  Hunt  took  us  over  to  the  creamery— I 
guess  that  is  what  they  call  it — and  showed  us 
how  they  teach  Ohio  boys  to  make  butter  by 
the  use  of  all  modern  inventions  and  appliances. 
Every  thing  was  as  neat  and  tidy,  and  bright 
and  clean,  as  the  appliances  in  the  office  of  a 
city  merchant:  and  the  students  were  using  all 
the  modern  inventions  in  the  line  of  electricity, 
chemistry,  etc.,  taking  the  subject  in  a  scien- 
tific way,  from  the  proper  caring  for  and  feed- 
ing the  cow,  until  the  gilt  edged  butter,  cream, 
or  cheese,  is  ready  for  a  class  of  consumers  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  for  the  finest  food 
product  that  skill  and  science  can  bring  out.  I 
hope  our  experiment  colleges  will  teach  the 
boys,  above  all  things,  to  be  Iwncst,  and  to 
stand  out  against  fraud,  trickery,  and  deceit 
irherever  found. 

THE  EARLIEST  POTATO  KNOWN. 

On  page  153,  Feb.  1.5,  A.  G.  Aldridge  says  the 
Bliss  Triumph  matures  with  the  Early  Ohio. 
From  the  number  of  protests  we  have  received 
in  regard  to  this  statement,  we  feel  sure  that 
friend  A.'s  experience  does  not  agree  with  that 
of  others;  for  everywhere  else  the  Bliss  Tri- 
umph is  placed  at  the  head  of  extra-early  pota- 
toes. You  will  remember  our  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  says,  on  page  151,  Feb.  15,  that  the 
Bliss  Triumph  is  identical  with  Salser's  Earli- 
est. It  seems  to  me  a  little  unfortunate  that 
this  same  potato  should  be  sold  under  so  many 
different  names.  It  is  the  potato  used  largely 
in  the  South  for  second  crop  seed.  And.  by  the 
way,  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
No.  29  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  bulletins  ever 
put  out,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  devoted  entirely 
to  Irish  potatoes,  illustrated  all  the  way 
through  with  half-tones  of  all  the  prominent 
new  potatoes.  It  is  quite  a  large-sized  bulletin, 
and  the  demand  for  it  has  been  so  great  they 
have  been  obliged  to  make  a  reprint,  and  charge 
6  cts.  in  stamps  to  applicants  outside  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Address  R.  .7.  Redding,  Ex- 
periment, Ga. 

Now,  the  Bliss  Triumph  has  two  or  more 
names.  The  new  White  Bliss,  which  Arthur 
L.  Swinson  brings  tn  our  notice  on  page  122, 
Feb.  1,  is  a  sport  of  ihe  Bliss  Triumph,  and  is 
the  same  thing,  only  being  white  instead  of  red. 
It  is  known  and  advertised  under  three  differ- 
ent names  —  White  Bliss  Triumph,  Wood's 
Early,  and  Pride  of  the  South.  We  have  decid- 
ed, you  will  notice,  on  calling  it  White  Bliss 
Triumph;  and  the  seed  we  furnish  is  second- 
crop.  If  you  don't  know  about  this  second-crop 
business,  the  bulletin  mentioned  above  will  post 
you.  It  is  certainly  an  important  item  in  pota- 
to-growing. The  Georgia  Potato  Bulletin  says 
of  this  White  Bliss  Triumph,  "Comparatively 
new,  but  unquestionably  the  earliest  of  all." 
Now,  please  bear  in  mind,  dear  friends,  that 
this  experiment  station  made  a  test  of  240  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  potatoes  now  known 
throughout  the  world.*  Their  testimony  being 
entirely  unbiassed,  is,  without  question,  almost 
beyond  price  in  value.  It  should  be  remember- 
ed, however,  that  potatoes  exactly  suited  for 
the  climate  of  Georgia  are  not  always  the  best 
ones  here  in  the  North. 


*  Not  only  is  this  potato  pronounced  the  earliest 
of  all,  but  it  gave  a  yield  of  ~2()  bushels  [ler  acre. 
The  largest  yield  per  acre  was  Early  Pride,  307  bush- 
els. This  stands  No.  1.  In  order  of  yield  the  Pride 
of  the  South  is  91,  and  Early  Ohio  stands  No.  318  in 
the  order  of  yield,  at  1.37  bushels  per  acre. 


THE   BREED   WEEDERS. 

So  many  inquiries  have  come  in  in  regard  to 
these  tools,  1  have  thought  best  to  tell  our 
readers  what  I  know  about  them.  We  have  in 
our  possession  one  of  the  first  got  out.  Of 
course,  it  is  an  imperfect  tool  compared  with 
the  one  we  figure  below.  The  first  season  I 
received  it  we  grew  a  heavy  crop  of  potatoes 
without  bringing  a  hoe  into  the  field  at  all.  We 
first  worked  them  with  the  Thomas  smoothing- 
harrow,  and  afterward  with  the  Breed  weeder, 
keeping  it  going  among  them  until  the  plants 
were  nearly  a  foot  high.  After  going  through 
them,  a  good  many  people  said  the  potatoes 
were  ruined— they  would  never  do  any  thing  in 
the  world  where  they  were  disturbed  and 
knocked  down  after  that  fashion.  But  the 
next  morning,  however,  the  patch  would  look 
pretty  fair,  and  in  three  or  four  days  they 
would  get  up  so  that  one  would  hardly  know 
any  thing  had  "  happened."  The  next  season 
•  he  ground  was  so  wet  we  absolutely  could  not 
sret  into  it  with  the  weeder  on  our  early  crops. 
By  the  time  it  was  dry  enough,  the  weeds  were 
so  large  the  machine  slipped  around  them,  and 
treated  them  like  plants.  We  had  to  use  the 
hoe.  The  cut  below  will  make  the  machine 
plain. 


ONE-HOKSE   WALKING   WEEDEK  AND   CULTIVAT- 
OR; 8  FEET  long;  price  $14.00. 

The  secret  of  success  with  all  these  machines 
is  in  doing  every  thing  at  just  the  right  time. 
As  soon  as  yaur  potatoes  are  planted,  commence 
running  the  smoothing  -  harrow  or  weeder. 
Whenever  it  rains,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  just 
right  for  pulverizing,  go  over  it  with  the 
weeder,  stir  the  soil,  fine  up  the  lumps.  If  you 
have  had  experience  in  the  business,  you  know 
that  most  soils,  especially  clay  soils,  must  be 
just  dry  cnougli,  and  not  too  dry,  to  pulverize 
to  advantage.  There  comes  a  time  after  every 
summer  shower  when  the  ground  is  just  right: 
in  fact,  the  soil  fairly  seems  to  invite  being 
stirred  and  pulverized.  Sometimes  there  are 
only  a  very  few  hours  in  the  day  when  the  cir- 
cumstances are  just  eractiy  right.  When  this 
time  comes,  the  gardener  should  be  able  to  put 
every  thing  aside  and  thoroughly  stir  not  only 
every  acre  but  every  inch  of  his  ground.  Let 
us  now  go  back  to  the  picture. 

There  is  a  little  crust  between  the  plants — 
may  be  some  little  weeds  jtist  visible  if  you  get 
down  on  your  hands  and  knees  and  use  your 
spectacles  to  find  them.  The  weeder  will  stir 
these  weeds  up  so  that,  if  they  are  not  killed 
outright,  they  have  got  a  terrible  setback;  but 
the  corn  or  potatoes  that  have  got  depth  of 
root  will  spring  over  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  let  th(i  vibrating  steel  teeth  get  through. 
The  next  cut  shows  how  it  works.  The  weeds 
ought  to  be  killed  before  they  get  to  be  visible 
at  all.  But  perhaps  we  can  not  work  with  such 
thoroughness  as  to  do  this.  Never  mind.  If 
you  get  them  out  with  their  roots  loose  from 
the  dirt  they  will  die  unless  there  is  another 
rain.    In  fact,  if  another  rain  'omes  you  must 
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give  them  another  stirring  at  just  the  right 
point.  If  another  rain  does  not  come,  you 
should  stir  the  ground  anyway  by  the  time  the 
weeds  begin  to  recover  enough  to  start  to  grow 
again.    I   have   sometimes    thought    that    the 


son.  Ir  Is  a  wonderful  exhibit  of  the  benefit  arising' 
from  a  dust  mulch,  when  we  consider  liow  very  dry 
it  was  tliere  last  ye;i,r.  l  SSS^ST 

D Below  is  therdipping^referred^toio 


Cross  section  cut  showing  the  way  in  which  the  vibrating 
teeth  tear  to  pieces  the  small  weeds  while  they  slip  around 
the  larger  wellruoted  plants. 

man  who  work.^  with  a  Breed  weeder  ought  to 
have  only  so  much  land  to  go  over,  and  he 
should  have  nothing  else  iu  the  world  to  hinder 
the  work  being  done,  not  only  on  the  very  day 
but  almost  the  very  hour  it  should  be  done; 
then  he  has  the  upper  hand  of  things,  and  suc- 
cess is  sure. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
a  hand-weeder;  and  our  friend  Boardman, 
whom  you  all  know  so  well,  has  a  home-made 
one  that  he  constructed  him-elf,  that  gives 
excellent  satisfaction.  The  manufacturers  also 
make  a  hand  machine  and  hoe  combined;  price 
60  cts.  I  believe,  however,  they  do  not  give  it 
a  very  high  recommend.  A  hand-weeder,  with 
wheels,  to  work  like  a  hand  cultivator,  is  made 
to  work  among  onions  This.  I  believe,  is  a  de- 
cided success;  price  110.  It  is  operated  by  one 
man.  I  wrote  to  the  manufacturers  that  my 
impression  was  that  the  Breed  weeder  was  not 
very  practical  unless  the  ground  was  very 
clean,  free  from  stones,  stumps,  sticks,  rubbish, 
etcoHere  is  what  they  say  about  it:^ .  cld 

You  need  not  put  too  much  stress  upon  the  mat- 
ter of  freeing'  the  ground  from  all  trash  and  rub- 
bish, because  they  are  so  easily  raised  that,  if  some 
of  the  trash  collects  on  the  fingers,  it  is  easily  drop- 
ped; and  yet  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  ground 
perfectly  free.  We  would  not  recommend  its  use 
on  ground  wViere  cornstalks  had  been  fed  down  and 
the  butts  plowed  under  in  a  shiftless  maimer.  If 
the  plowing  has  been  well  done,  and  the  weeder 
used  once  over  the  ground  to  rake  this  up,  there 
w^uld  be  i)ut  very  little  trouble.  if     ^ 

They  also  write  in  regard  to  using  it  on  clay 
soils:  ^ 

While  you  are  writing  up  the  weeders,  we  wisn 
yoti  would  call  especial  attention  to  their  great 
value  in  a  clayey  soil,  as  with  them  the  formation 
of  a  crust  is  entirely  prevented.  You  can  start 
them  sooner  after  a  rain  than  you  can  any  other 
kind  of  cultivator;  and  their  work  is  so  rapid  that 
the  field  is  gone  over  before  the  crust  has  a  chance 
to  form.  Then,  again,  in  times  of  drouth  the  dust 
blanket,  or  mulch,  which  they  form  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  almost  entirely  prevents  the  evap- 
oration of  the  water  in  the  ground  below.  It  Is 
really  held  there  to  be  appropriated  by  the  plant- 
roots. 

Below  is  something  in  regard  to  using  the 
machine  among  currant  and  gooseberry  cut- 
tings: 

We  inclose  a  slip  showing  what  Mr.  Cotta,  one  of 
the  leading  farmers  of  Illinois,  says  of  it.  He  wrote 
an  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent  n\imber  of 
the  Orange  .Tudd  Farmer,  giving  a  full  account  of 
his  work  with  the  weeder.  We  knew  nothing  of 
this  until  we  saw  in  another  paper  a  long  extract 
from  this  article.  Mr.  Cotta  also  sent  us  a  local 
paper  which  published  his  essay  on  surface  cultiva- 
tion delivered  at  a  recent  Illinois  State  institute. 
This  had  a  half-tone  cutof  a  gooseberry-bush— roots 
and  all— which  was  grown  from  a  cutting  last  sea- 


The  Zephaniah  Breed  weeder  is  the  greatest  tool  tor  con- 
serving iiHiisture  I  ever  saw.  On  examining  the  soil  in  a  very 
dry  time  in  tlie  late  summer  I  found  that  soU  gathered  two 
inches  brlciw  the  surface  was  moist  enough  to  ball  in  the 
hands,  uliik-  the  top  %  of  an  inch  was  as  dry  as  could  be.  The 
grounil  twd  rods  away,  that  had  been  well  cultivated,  was  still 
dry.  1  kept  one  acre  of  strawberries  iu  hills,  and  began  using 
the  weeder  the  day  I  set  them.  The  plants  made  a  remarkable 
growth,  although  we  had  very  little  rain  after  setting.  I  used 
It  on  one  acre  of  currant  and  "gooseberry  cuttings  set  the  pre- 
vious fall,  beginning  when  the  ground  was  dry  enough  to 
work,  and  continued  it  on  the  currants  until  fall,  and  on  the 
gooseberries  till  the  tops  spread  six  or  eight  inches  without 
removing  any  teeth.  It  lias  been  very  dry  here,  but  the  goose- 
berries have  made  a  marvelous  growth,  and  now  average  larg- 
ei-  than  two-year-old  bushes. 

Freeport,  111.  H.  R.  CoTTA. 

Our  readers  will  remember  tliat  I  visited 
Matthew  Crawford,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  last 
season,  just  after  his  boys  had  been  running  a 
weeder  through  a  new  plantation  of  straw- 
berries recently  set.  The  ground  was  fined  up, 
and  fixed  as  nice  as  or  nicer  than  a  gang  of  men 
could  do  it  with  hand-rakes;  and  yet  they  did 
an  acre  or  two  in  a  part  of  one  forenoon,  and 
not  a  strawberry-plant,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
was  thrown  out. 

To  sum  up,  if  you  get  your  ground  in  the  right 
sort  of  trim,  and  you  are  one  of  that  sort  of  men 
who  drive  their  work  without  letting  the 
work  drive  them,  you  will  probably  make  a 
success  of  the  Breed  weeder— that  is,  if  you  put 
your  skill  and  brains  right  into  the  work.  If 
you  are  trusting  to  the  average  "hired  man," 
and  you  are  away  somewhere  else.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  want  a  weeder.  In  fact,  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  want  a  garden  either. 

For  pamphlet  illustrating  the  weeders,  ad- 
dress the  Z.  Breed  Weeder  Co..  36  Merchants' 
Row,  Boston,  Mass. 

"the  white  grub;  how  to  destroy  them. 

In  December,  while  plowing  I  put  a  dozen 
white  grubs  into  a  can  partly  filled  with  dirt, 
and  set  them  in  the  fence-corner  to  see  what 
effect  freezing  and  thawing  would  have.  About 
the  middle  of  January  I  took  them  out  aixd 
found  that  they  were  entirely  destroyed,  legs 
and  heads  being  about  all  there  was  left. 
Therefore,  if  you  want  to  clear  a  field  of  them 
plow  it  when  it  is  so  cold  they  can't  burrow 
down  again.  W.  R.  Geannis. 

Lodi,  O.,  Feb.  5. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

AI.,SIKE  CLOVER— REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  SEED. 

Until  further  notice  we  will  furnish  alsike,  medi- 
um clover,  mammoth  or  peavine,  and  alfalfa,  each 
and  all  at  the  uniform  i)rice  of  f.')..50  per  bushel;  '4 
bushel,  83.00;  peck.  $1.60.  The  above  prices  include 
sack  to  ship  in.  Prices  by  mail,  po.stpaid,  1  lb.,  26 
cts. ;  1  lb.,  by  express  or  freight,  with  other  goods, 
15  cts.  ■  

SEEDS  BY  MAir;   REMEMBERING  THE  POSTAGE, 

When  ordering  seeds  by  mail,  be  sure  to  remem- 
ber to  include  10c  per  lb.  or  Ic  per  oz.  additional  for 
postage.  Some  of  you  may  ask  why  we  do  not  make 
our  prices  high  enough  to  include  po.stage.  I  an- 
swer, because  so  many  of  the  friends  have  their 
seeds  sent  by  express  or  freight  witli  other  goods. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  take  postage  in  this  case 
where  no  postage  was  needed.  You  may  say  one 
cent  on  an  ounce  is  but  a  very  small  matter;  but  if 
you  will  compare  our  prices  witlt  those  of  other 
seedsmen,  especially  our  ovnre  jirices,  you  ^'ill  see 
we  are  away  down  below  most  of  them.  We  have 
plentv  of  help  here  at  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees, 
and  our  bovs  and  girls  are  very  glad  to  work  cheap 
rather  than  not  work  at  all;  therefore  we  can  at- 
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teud  to  small  orders  with  perhaps  less  expense  than 
if  we  had  to  hire  a  big  sti'ODg-  man  to  do  the  work 
himself.  But  where  we  give  these  very  h)w  prices- 
prices,  indeed,  so  close  there  is  no  margin  left  to 
throw  in  a  few  cents  for  postage,  in  order  that  we 
may  contimie  to  give  you  tlii>se  close  prices  will  you 
not  be  careful  to  include  the  lew  cents  needed  to 
pay  for  postage  and  packing-  ? 

SWEET  CLOVER. 

Once  more  tliere  is  being  so  much  sweet  clover 
ordeied  that  it  not  only  surprises  me  but  it  arouses 
curiosity.  Another  thing-,  the  orders  are  coming- 
from  those  who  ordered  large  quantities  last  year. 
Now,  friends,  will  you  please  tell  us  what  you  do 
with  it — how  you  sow  it,  how  you  prepare  the 
ground,  how  much  seed  per  acie,  and  anything  else 
of  interest?  Do  yovi  sow  it  for  honey  alone,  or  do 
you  find  it  valuable  for  stock?  Please  answer,  a 
great  lot  of  you,  that  we  may  have  your  replies 
published.  

SEED   SWEET   POTATOES. 

As  there  seems  to  be  much  inquiry  in  regard  to 
seed  sweet  potatoes  for  bedding,  and  as  it  will  soon 
be  time  to  put  them  out,  we  offer  them  as  follows: 
By  mail,  1  lb,.  Yellow  Jersey,  20  cts. ;  3  lbs  ,  50  cts. ; 
by  express  or  freight,  V2  peck,  .50  cts. ;  peck,  90  cts. ; 
X  bushel.  $1.3.5.  The  vinelcss  yam  or  buncli  sweet 
potato.  1  lb.,  by  mail,  2.")  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  fiO  cts. ;  V2  peck, 
by  freight  or  express,  6 )  cts. ;  peck,  $1.00:  %  l:)ushel, 
SI. 50.  For  Ijushel  and  barrel  lots,  see  advertisement 
of  L.  H,  Mahan,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  this  issue. 


GOVERNMENT  BULLETINS  OF  VALUE  TO  THE  FARM- 
ER AND  GARDENER. 

First  we  have  Bulletin  No.  35,  entitled  "Potato 
Culture,"  from  Washington,  D.  C.  This  covers  the 
ground  completely— that  is,  as  completely  as  pos- 
siijle  in  a  pamphlet  of  about  tweiitj'  pages.  The 
concluding  summary  is  exceedingly  valuable.  Of 
course,  its  teachings  are  not  directly  all  in  line  with 
those  of  our  potato  book  by  T.  B.  Terry.  But  the 
fact  is,  the  average  farmer  will  not  follow  T.  B. 
Terry;  but  this  bulletin  gives  sound  sensilile  advice 
in  regard  to  the  plan  he  is  already  working  on,  and 
probably  will  work  on.  In  fact,  it  makes  it  an  easy- 
step  belore  taking-  Terry's  system. 

The  other  bulletin  that  pleases  me  is  from  the 
University  of  Minnesoca,  and  is  entitled  "Insects 
Injurious  in  1895."  It  mentions  all  the  troublesome 
insects,  cut^worms,  etc.,  that  have  bothered  us  the 
past  season :  and  its  suggestions  for  combatting 
these  pests  are  about  as  sensible  and  plain  as  any 
thing  that  has  ever  appeared  in  print,  and  I  have 
reviewed  almost  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  on 
this  subject.  Address  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Ramsey  Co.,  Minn.  It  is 
mailed  free  to  all  residents  of  Minnesota,  and  they 
will  probably  tell  you  under  what  conditions  people 
from  other  States  can  get  it.  It  is  illustrated  witli 
numerous  wood-cuts,  and  in  the  back  i)ait  are  some 
most  beautiful  half-tone  pictures  of  the  plants.  In- 
sects, and  machinery. 


BLUE  VITRIOL  AND  PARIS  GREEN. 

As  it  is  now  time  to  begin  to  think  about  spraying 
our  trees,  it  occurred  to  me  our  friends  might  like 
to  know  wliat  they  ought  to  pay  for  the  above  arti- 
cles, good  quality.  Blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper) 
is  wortli  by  the  barrel  about  4  cts.  per  lb.,  wholesale. 
With  the  steady  demand  there  is  for  it,  your  drug- 
gist should  not  charge  j'ou  more  than  7  or  8  cts.  for 
it  by  the  single  pound;  and  you  ought  to  get  4  lbs. 
for  about  an  even  25  cts.  A  good  quality  of  Paris 
green  is  worth  15>^  cts.  at  wholesale.  It  should 
retail  at  from  20  to  25  cts.  for  a  single  pound,  or  6 
lbs.  for  $100.  If  your  druggist  will  not  put  it  up 
for  you  at  the  above  figures  we  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so.  For  larger  lots  than  4  or  5  lbs.  we  will  make  a 
special  low  rate. 


J.  S.  SMITH,   OF  PADEIiFOBD'S,  N.  Y. 

This  man,  whose  advertisement  has  already  ap- 
peared in  Gleanings,  offers  an  "early  thoiough- 
bred  "  potato,  which  is  all  right— that  is,  there  is 
nothing  so  very  wrong  in  naming  his  potato  after 
Wm.  Henry  Maule's  Early  Thoroughbred.  (In  his 
circular  he  spells  Mr.  Maule's  name  JM<(it'?e.)  But 
when  he  uses  T.  B.  Terry's  name  and  mine  to  pufC 
it,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  either  of 
us,  it  is  a  rather  serious  matter.  Mr.  Smitli  says  he 
raised  these  potatoes  last  year,  and  that  they  gave 
"a  yield  rating  over  300  bushels  jier  acre."  The  po- 
tato that  he  calls  "thoroughbred."  and  offers  for  a 
third  the  price  of  the  genuine  article,  may  be  a  good 
potato.  I  hope  it  is;  but  neither  Tiny  nor  I  ever 
knew  or  heard  of  it.  I  liiive  written  to  him  repeat- 
edly, and  have  protested  in  regard  to  the  course  he 
has  taken;  but  as  I  can  get  from  him  only  evasive 
and  ambiguous  answeis,  I  finally  told  him  I  should 
publish  him  unless  he  stopped  using  my  name. 
But  he  still  keeps  sending  out  these  circuhirs. 
Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap; 
and  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  let  these  parties  reap 
the  consequences  of  this  manner  of  doing  business. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  the  recent  vigorous  steps  that 
are  being  taken  to  punish  frauds  in  the  food  we  eat. 
Shall  not  similar  steps  be  taken  to  punish  frauds  in 
the  seeds  we  buy  to  plant  ? 


cow    PEAS    (SOUTHERN   STOCK    PEA    OF  THE    SOl'TH, 
ALSO   CALLED  HONEY  PEA). 

These  have  lieen  in  our  list  of  honey-plants  for 
manj'  years  past.  With  us  they  make  a  tremendous 
amount  of  foliage  and  blossoms,  but  seldom  ripen 
th^  peas  fit  for  seed.  There  has  been  so  much  inter- 
est manifested  in  them  of  late  for  fodder,  and  for 
plowing  under,  that  we  have  just  obtained  a  special 
low  rate.  Postpaid  by  mail,  15c  per  lb.;  by  freight 
or  express,  peck,  40c;  Y2  Ijushel,  75c;  Ijushel,  f  1.25. 
The  above  is  for  the  varieties  called  Wonderful  and 
Whippoorwill.  We  can  furnish  the  clay  and  mixed 
peas  in  bushel  lots  at  $1.00  per  b\ishel.  In  quantities 
of  one  bushel  or  more,  tliey  will  be  shipped  from 
Goldsboro,  N.  C  Or  if  you  prefer  you  can  order 
direct  from  T.  B.  Parker,  same  address,  whose  ad- 
vertisement will  be  found  in  this  issue. 


ELECTRO-MEDICAL,  FRAUDS. 

I  have  not  kept  still  of  late  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter because  Electropoise  and  kindred  swindles  were 
killed  out,  but  because  I  thought  it  unwise  to  cum- 
ber our  journal  with  more  in  regard  to  the  matter 
just  now.  We  may  feel  encoursiged.  however,  be- 
cause the  greater  part  of  the  religious  papers  have 
already  dropppd  Electropoise.  In  fact,  I  see  it  now 
only  ill  the  Go/i/ot  Rule;  and  the  advertising  man- 
ager excuses  himself  on  the  ground  that  the  thing 
is  as  respectable  as  of/icr  "patent  medicines."  It 
seems  to  me  the  above  is  rather  "heavy  "on  the 
patent-medicine  peo])le.  In  the  last  numlier  of 
Electricity  there  is  something  sodii-ectly  tothe  point 
that  we  copy  it  below: 

We  all  remember  what  shame  the  maiiafremont  of  the  Elec 
trioal  Department  of  the  World's  Fair  brougrht  upon  all  true 
Americ.in  eki-tricians  in  permitting  the  exhibition  of  electro- 
medical frauds  side  by  side  with  b-Kitiniate  apiiarfitns;  how 
the  blush  was  brouprht  to  Dur  cbeek  when,  on  invitation  by 
the  head  of  the  deiiai  tnient,  we  attended  a  collation  and 
found  aniongr  the  ^iie-ts.  equ;»lly  bonoreil  with  ourselves,  the 
promoters  ot  these  same  liauds.  We  remember  how  pleased 
we  were  that  Rilvanus  Thompson  had  courage  enough  to 
openly  resent  this  insult  to  professional  dignity,  ami  how  the 
flush  of  shame  upon  the  faces  of  American  electricians 
heightened  when  the  assistant  to  the  chief  arose  in  defense  of 
the  •'  electric  1  elt  " 

Later,  aftei-  the  Exposition  was  over.  Prof.  Elihu  Thompson, 
one  of  the  most  iionored  of  America's  electrici.ans.  and  thrice 
honored  because  of  these  words,  said  in  the  Engineering 
Magazine  : 

"  The  one  discordant  note  In  all  this  great  display  of  genu- 
ine scientific  and  engineering  work  was  found  in  the  f.act  that 
in  this  same  lemple  of  science— in  Electricity  Building  itself— 
naked  imposture,  rpiackery  in  the  foim  of  so  called  electrical 
belts,  hair-brushes,  insoles,  and  what  not,  had  obtained  a  foot- 
ing, and  stalked  forth  mmbashed.  No  woi  ds  of  condemnation 
can  be  too  strong  to  be  applied  to  the  parasites  who  in  the 
guise  of  healing  and  benefaction,  succeed  in  extracting  per- 
haps the  last  money  from  the  sick  and  suffering  for  their 
worthless  trumpery  " 

The  Electrical  Enginkkr,  in  August,  ISM.  printed  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  electrical  hairbrush,  aud  gave  it  semi-e<litorial  in- 
dorsement; and  the  ELRCTRrCAL  World,  which  has  done  noth- 
ing to  create  luiblic  sentiment  against  impositions  of  this 
kind,  upon  learning  that  an  English  judge  had  sentenced  an 
electric  belt  manufai-turer  to  five  years'  venal  servitudb, 
said :  "  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  we  had  such  courts  and 
1 1  ws  in  this  country  !" 

Will  our  contemporaries  arise  and  lend  a  hand  in  extermi- 
nating this  vermin  !  Come,  gentlemen,  show  that  you  have  a 
little  manhood  left.  Come  into  the  tight,  and  redeem  your- 
selves—you  can  not  lose  advertising  by  it;  you  may  do  good. 

I  remember  feeling  so  indignant  while  in  Elec- 
tricity Building  that  for  a  time  I  wanted  to  turn 
round  and  go  home  in  disgust,  with  the  World's  Fair 
and  everything  else.  Well,  you  will  notice  Ijy  the 
above  that  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  felt  like 
"blushing  for  shame  "  at  the  sight  of  these  hypo- 
critical devices,  standing  side  by  side  with  real  hon- 
est inventions. 
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SEED  POTATOES  READY  TO  BE  SENT  OUT. 

On  and  after  this  date,  March  1.5,  we  will  ship  seed 
potatoes  anywhere  at  our  risk  from  frost.  Of 
course,  if  the  Weather  Bureau  notifies  us  that  a 
cold  wave  is  coming',  we  shall  wait  till  the  cold  wave 
is  over.  If  you  have  not  already  our  latest  list  of 
seed  potatoes,  we  will  send  you  circulars  with  great 
pleasure.  

FORCING  PIEPLANT  WITHOUT  THE  BSE  OF  GLASS. 

The  first  time  you  find  the  ground  thawed  out  and  warm,  get 
a  lot  of  loose  coarse  strawr  stable  manure.  Cover  the  whole 
surface  6  inches  oi-  a  foot  thick.  Make  little  openings  right 
over  the  great  buds,  and  this  will  keep  the  ground  from  freez- 
ing, and,  to  a  great  extent,  keep  the  ti'ost  fiom  the  early  shoots. 


ANAGER 


HONEY. 

We  have  little  comb  honey  lelt  in  stock,  liaving 
sold  otf  recently  all  taut  a  few  cases.  This  we  oflfer 
to  any  in  need,  at  14c  per  lb.  tor  fancy  white;  9case 
lot  at  13c.  Wp  still  have  a  good  supply  of  extracted 
California  and  alfalfa  at  7c  per  lb.  in  tiO-lb.  cans,  3  in 
a  case;  and  willow  herb,  very  white  and  nice,  in  60- 
Ib.  cans  at  7'/2C.  We  have  a  200-lb.  keg  of  the  latter 
which  we  will  sell  at  7c,  also  some  in  lard-cans  and 
palls  at  same  price.    Orders  and  inquiries  solicited. 

SPECIAL  FOUNDATION  AT  A  SPECIAL    PRICE. 

Three  years  ago  we  furnished  a  wealthy  party  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  several  hundred  pounds 
of  medium  brood  foundation,  L.  size.  His  plans 
changed,  and  most  of  the  fo'-ndation  still  remains 
in  the  boxes  as  originally  shipped.  We  have  just 
bought  it  back;  and  beforemakingit  over  into  new- 
process  foundation,  we  give  any  one  an  opportuni- 
ty to  buy  it  as  it  is  at  a  special  price.  There  is  from 
300  to  400  lbs.,  put  up  25  lbs.  in  a  box.  We  otfer  it, 
while  it  lasts,  at  $9.00  a  box;  $35  for  100  lbs.  Those 
who  are  looking  for  something  below  regular  prices 
will  find  in  this  a  bargain. 


those  on  the  end  to  support  the  short  section-hold- 
ers. These  have  ends  -ps  thick,  y>H  long,  dovetailed 
into  the  straight  bottom,  M  thick,  and  same  width 
as  narrow  part  of  section.  Short  separatoi's,  slotted 
full  lengtli,  top  and  bottom,  are  used;  or,  if  fasten- 
ed, straight  separators  4M  could  be  used  with  equal 
or  better  advantage.  To  give  sufficient  depth  to  the 
super,  a  rim  must  be  added.  This  rim  should  be  K 
inch  deep,  if  you  preserve  a  bee  space  above  the 
sections;  or  if  a  sheet  of  wax  paper  is  placed  over 
the  sections  under  the  cover,  a  half- inch  rim  will 
suffice.  When  supers  are  ordered  especially  for 
this  section  they  will  be  made  5^4  inches  deep. 
Some  may  want  to  try  this  section  in  supers  which 
they  already  have;  hence  we  provide  for  a  rim. 
Soine  have  written  to  know  whether  they  would 
have  to  pay  a  royalty  for  using  any  of  the  hives 
and  fixtures  covered  by  Danzeiibaker's  patent. 
After  buying  the  hives  or  fixtures  at  the  prices 
quoted,  you  are  free  to  use  tliem,  but  not  to  make 
more  like  them,  any  more  than  you  are  free  to  make 
any  article  that  is  patented.  I'ou  will  observe  rhat, 
by  an  extra  depth  of  %  inch  in  the  super,  30  of  these 
tall  sections  can  be  placed  in  any  8  frame  super 
instead  of  34  of  the  regular  4;^  size— an  increase  of 
25  per  cent. 

We  will  furnish  the  No.  1  Dov.  8-frame  hive  with 
5!4-inch  super,  and  the  above  rig,  at  10c  per  hive 
extra;  or  we  will  furnish  the  S'i-inch  super,  com- 
plete, in  flat,  with  fittings  as  shown  above,  at  50c 
each  in  lots  of  10  or  more;  without  starters,  30c  each. 

It  is  quite  a  little  extra  trouble  ;ind  expense  to 
make  the  open-cornered  sections,  as  we  have  not 
automatic  machinery  adapted  to  that  style  as  we 
have  the  regular  style.  This  makes  it  necessary  to 
charge  35c  per  1000  more  for  sections  of  any  size 
made  open-cornered,  over  the  price  of  the  regular 
style.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  4^4  in  vari- 
ous widths  in  this  open-cornered  style. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  AND  SUGAR. 

We  now  have  a  good  supply  of  new  maple  syrup 
and  sugar  ready  to  supply  on  short  noiice  at  much 
lower  prices  than  those  named  a  monili  ago.  ^^'hat 
we  have  bought  so  far  is  of  the  very  finest  quality, 
being  produced  early.  We  offer  the  Fyriip  in  gallon 
cans  at  90  cents  each;  10  gallons  at  85  cts.  a  gallon. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  who  can 
use  larger  quantities.  Maple  sugar  has  not  been 
offered  very  freely  yet,  and  on  this  we  can  not  make 
any  better  prices  than  10  cts.  per  lb.  for  be.st  grade; 
9  cts,  for  second  grade;  8  cts.  for  tlilrd  grade;  Vj  ct. 
less  in  .')0-lb.  lots;  1  ct.  less  in  barrel  lots. 


OPEN-CORNERED    PRIZE    SECTIONS   ADAPTED  TO   THE 
8  FRAME    DOVETAILED   SUPEK. 

As  promised  in  last  issue,  we  now  show  you  in  the 
above  cut  a  method  of  using  on  the  regular  8-frame 
hive  the  tall  open-cornered  sections  described  in  a 
recent  issue  under  Trade  Notes.  All  that  is  needed 
Is  tin  strips  for  the  side  of  the  super,  in  place  of 


REMOVAL  OF  CHICAOO    BKANCH. 

Ill  order  to  get  more  convenient  and  commodious 
quarters  in  which  to  transact  business  at  oui-  Chi- 
cago branch  and  to  makeitmore  convenient  for  our 
manager  there,  by  having  his  own  business  on  the 
same  floor,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  move 
from  56  Fifth  Ave.  to  118  Michigan  Street,  third 
floor,  which  is  within  three  blocks  of  the  North- 
western passenger  depot.  We  now  have  a  room  38x 
70  feet  in  which  will  be  found  very  soon  a  fairly 
complete  stock  of  our  goods. 


A  KIND  WORD.  AND  SOMETHING  MORE   SUBSTANTIAL 
THAN    "WORDS  "along  WITH    IT. 

Dear  Mr.  Root:— I  saw  yesterday,  for  the  first  tlme» 
your  too  kindly  notice  of  me  in  January  Glean- 
ings, which  was  showed  me  by  a  friend  and  sub- 
scriber in  the  adjoining  township  of  Ca.stlebar.  If 
I  was  given  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  being 
in  any  small  degree  helpful  to  you  in  furthering  the 
great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  were  by  no  means  all  yours,  for  your 
wonderful  success  has  been  a  constant  pleasure  to 
me,  and  the  rich  return  of  kindly  feeling  which  you 
have  ever  shown  me  since  our  first  meeting  has 
been  so  extravagant  as  to  cause  me  shame  that  I  do 
not  more  truly  deserve  so  many  of  your  very  kindly 
^\ords.  It  will  be  my  aim,  however,  to  more  fully 
merit  in  the  future  those  of  them  that  I  can  reach. 
A  jjart  of  them  are  unattainable,  for  I  am,  oh  so  far 
)cmovnl  from  being  an  "  able  teacher "  !  I  ever  de- 
sii e  to  keep  my  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  "learners," 
foi  that  is  the  only  place  for  which  I  am  fitted. 

Since  writing-  you,  encouraging  signs  of  the  ful- 
fillment in  this  case  of  that  promise,  "Surely  the 
wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee;  the  remainder  of 
wiath  shale  thou  restrain,"  have  appeared.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  call  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
tor  a  representative  meeting  to  be  most  appropri- 
ately held  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  (Philadel- 
phia) on  Washington's  birthday,  and  which,  in  the 
terms  of  the  notice,  "  is  in  furtherance  of  the  plan 
to  preserve  lasting  peace  between  the  great  English- 
speaking  peoples."    May  God  bless  the  movement! 

Your  kind  words,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
kindly  acts  of  yourself  and  readers  toward  dear 
Helen  Keller's  protege.  Tommy  Stringer,  have 
to-day  put  it  in  my  mind  to  make  another  and  far 
more  urgent  appeal  for  help  to  you  and  our  brother 
bee-keepei-s  and  their  friends  of  America.    It  is  for 
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our  poor,  persecuted,  suffering',  and  starving-  Ar- 
menian bretiiren.  How  little  we  in  our  comfort- 
able homes,  safely  sheltered  from  winter's  cold, 
with  plenty  to  eat,  drink,  and  to  wear,  and  enjoying 
all  the  numberless  blessings  of  peace  in  a  Cliristian 
land,  can  realize  the  awful  outrages  intlieted  upon 
their  hapless  victims  by  the  "  unspeakable  Turk"  ! 
Think  of  it  tor  a  moment.  Rev.  R.  Chambers,  one 
of  our  missionaries  stationed  at  Hardezag,  Ismidt, 
whicli  is  vpry  near  tlie  scene  of  these  terrible  out- 
rages, writes:  "Fifty  thousand  unresisting  men, 
women,  and  children  have  been  butchered  amid  the 
most  friehtful  barbarities:  wliole  districts  liave 
been  laid  waste  by  Are  and  sword;  the  trade  and 
industry  of  ix  provinces  have  been  destroyed; 
mission  buildings,  colleges,  schools,  chapel,  and 
missionary  residences  liave  been  liuinf>d,  with  all 
their  contents;  thousands  and  thousands  of  people, 
largely  widowed  women  and  fatherless  children, 
are  without  the  shelter  of  a  roof :  .500,000  Christians 
are  in  danger  of  death  from  hunger  and  cold,  hun- 
dreds of  them  dying  every  day.  God  only  knows 
the  tears  and  heartaches  of  this  long,  long  strain, 

for  tills  has  been  going  on  for  months 

Everj'where  the  religion  of  Islam  is  offered  as  the 
alternative  of  the  swoi'd.  Many  poor  people  have 
accepted  Islam,  tjut  God's  noble  ai'my  of  martyrs 
has  received  accessions  by  thousands  during  these 
months.  The  people  here,  with  all  trade  stopped, 
and  most  of  the  worlring  people  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, with  the  stress  of  poverty  and  ttie  added 
stress  of  winter  upon  them,  are  responding  with 
marvelous  liberality  to  the  appeal  of  their  suffering 
brethren.  Some  have  sold  flour  from  their  scanty 
stores,  others  have  taken  clothing  from  their  backs 
(and  the  very  best  they  had):  others  have  put  them- 
selves on  very  short  allowance  of  food,  while  still 
others,  themselves  objects  of  charity,  have,  with 
flowing  tears,  begged  tbe  privilege  of  some  task  to 
perform  by  which  they  might  gain  a  little  sum  to 
send.  I  commenced  a  movement  here,  and  have 
just  sent  off'  twenty  bales  of  clothing  and  $500  in 
cash." 

Surely  such  a  terrible  spectacle  will  have  our 
deepest  pity,  and  enlist  our  warmest  sympatliy.  It 
is  stated  by  competent  authority,  that  "ten  cents  a 
week  will  keep  a  human  being  in  Armenia  from 
starving."  It  is  not  often  that  a  chance  comes  to 
any  of  us  to  do  so  much  for  so  little. 

What  do  you  say,  brother  bee-keepers  and  friends 
of  Gleanings  ?  Shall  we  not  claim  our  privilege 
to  have  a  share  in  this  noble  work  ?  and  can  we  not 
send  it  as  a  "  Gleanings  Armenian  Fund  from  the 
Bee-keepers  of  America  "  ?  I  have  always  delighted 
in  the  name  as  well  as  in  the  sentiments  of  Glean- 
ings, especially  in  its  plain,  practical  gleanings  of 
truth  in  its  Home  Papers.  Shall  we  not  give  an 
added  luster  to  its  liright  name  by  sending  to  it  our 
sheaves,  be  they  big  or  little,  to  aid  in  feeding, 
clothing,  and  keeping  from  freezing  our  persecuted, 
starving  brethren':'  I  have  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  any  of  the  "Armenian  Relief  Funds  "now  in 
existence;  may  God  bless  and  abundantly  prosper 
them  all!  but  the  want  and  misery  and  suffering  aie 
so  awful  that  there  is  more  than  room  for  every 
cen t  that  can  be  raised  l^y  all  of  our  organizations. 
rT3id  some  friend  ask,  "  How  will  the  money  reach 
the  Armenians'?  and  are  we  sure  it  will  be  wisely 
spent "  ?  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  very  best  facil- 
ities possible  are  in  this  case  available.  The  faith- 
ful, devoted  missionaries  of  the  A.  R.  C.  F.  M.  are 
scattered  all  over  this  terrible  region  of  desolation, 
and  are  now  acting  as  angels  of  men-y;  and  our 
"gleanings"  can  be  sent  to  them  first  by  Mr.  Root's 
check  to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  Boston  as  often  as 
necessary,  and  then  l)e  included  in  their  remittances 
of  relief  monej'  which  are  sent  by  them  twice  a 
week,  and  sometimes  oftener,  by  cable  to  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Constantinople  for  distribution  where 
most  needed,  so  you  see  that  the  cost  of  forwarding 
and  distributing  the  money  is  but  a  trifle,  and  the 
facilities  for  properly  distributing  tlie  food,  etc., 
could  not  possilily  be  better,  as  the  missionaries  on 
the  ground  will  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  near- 
ly every  case,  and  know  whether  the  applicant  is 
really  ncedj'  or  not. 

The  Montreal  Witness,  always  ready  to  help  in 
every  good  work,  opened  a  "  Witness  Armenian 
Fund  "  about  a  month  ago.  and  on  Saturday  last  it 
amounted  to  over  ^^4000,  all  of  wliich  has  been  dis- 
tiibuted  tills  way  through  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. ;  and  as 
the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  terrible  suffering  of  the 
.Armenians  is  each  day  more  and  more  apparent, 
this  fund  is  rapidly  growing.    Let  us  each  do  what 


we  can,  remembering,  especially  in  this  case,  that 
"  he  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly." 
Danville,  P.  Q.,  Feb.  17.  Geo.  0.  Goodhue. 

[I  will  explain  to  our  readers,  that,  with  the  above 
kindly  appeal,  comes  a  clieck  for  $10.  Although  I 
have  given  $2.")  to  be  sent  with  the  contribution  from 
our  church,  1  take  pieasute  in  adding  another  $25  to 
go  with  the  $10  friend  Goodhue  sends.  Now,  if  any 
other  reader  of  Gleanings  would  consider  it  a 
pleasure  to  be  one  of  the  Gleanings  Armenian 
Fund.  1  am  sure  both  friend  Goodhue  and  myself 
will  136  glad  to  send  theirs  along  with  ours,  lie  it 
much  or  little.  Before  the  kind  letter  was  received 
I  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  the  Gleanings  family 
ouglit  to  have  a  representation  in  this  work.  But  I 
put  it  off',  feeling  tliat  many  of  them  liad  been  giv- 
ing heavily;  but  when  the  $10  came,  you  i-ne  the 
thing  had  started  itself.  Now,  please  do  noi.  h  si- 
tate,  any  of  you,  because  your  contributions  inay 
be  small.  It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  as  it  is  the 
spirit;  for  you  know  "the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver." 

Later,  March  /2.— We  are  just  informed  that  the 
Montreal  Wit)iess  fund  has  now  reached  nearh  $7000, 
and  that  of  the  New  York  Christian  Herald,  which 
was  started  somewhat  earlier,  is  now  five  times  as 
much.  Over  $200,000  has  been  sent  from  this  conti- 
nent, and  probably  a  similar  sum  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. What  is  true  of  the  American  contriliutions 
(and  we  presume  the  same  holds  good  with  the  Can- 
adians) is,  tliat  this  fund  is  mostly  raised  outside  of 
tlie  cities.  The  Red  Cross  committee  are  using  their 
funds  largely  in  setting  the  people  at  work.  Every- 
body agreesthat  such  a  course  is  far  better  than 
giving  the  money  outright.  As  far  as  possible  they 
purchase  raw  material,  then  set  these  poor,  discour- 
aged, outraged  iieople  at  work;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  change  brought  about  in  these  plundered 
and  almost  desolate  villages  by  this  sort  of  effort, 
brought  about  by  tlie  missionaries  and  the  Red 
Cross  people  working  conjointly,  is  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  sight  that  is  sufficieut  to  touch  the  heart  of 
a  hardened  criminal.  Where  before  was  suffering, 
starvation,  discouragement,  and  misery,  is  now  a 
scene  of  activity,  joy,  and  hope.  Send  in  your  con- 
tributions, friends,  no  matter  how  humble,  and  we 
will  see  how  much  of  a  fund  the  hee-keepers  of  the 
whole  world  can  raise.] 


High  Grade  Bicycles 


=:=  =:-  For  $60.00  and  $75.00. 

>-:^  Weight,  24  lbs. 

These  wheels,  the  celebrated  Defiance  line  (made 
liy  the  Monarch  Cycle  Company),  which  we  handled 
last  ye;u-  with  much  satisfaction,  are  the  equal  of 
any  $100  wheels  on  the  market  in  material  and  work- 
manship. They  are  fully  guaranteed;  are  first-class 
and  all  right.  Will  take  wax  or  first=quality  white 
honey  in  trade.  Tell  us  what  you  have,  and  we  will 
send  .you  a  liandsoniely  illustrated  catalog.  Lilieral 
reduction  made  foi<-asli. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  O. 

Cold = Frame  i^  i^  i^  O  O  O  i^ 
i^  i^  i^  i^  Cabbage  =  Plants. 

Long  Island  Second  Early,  best  early  flat  head  in 
existence,  raised  from  Biill's  liest  seed.  Jersey 
Wakefield  from  H.  A.  March's  very  best  selected 
stock  seed,  lOU,  65c;  500,  $2.75;  lOUO,  15;  25c  per  100 
extra  by  mail;  25  by  mail,  30c.  Wintered  over, 
tougla,  strong  roots,  will  stand  freezing  after  being 
set.    Also  cold-frame  lettuoe-plants. 

EDWARD  B.  BEEBEE,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HATUH  CHIuKENS  wiui  the  mouel 
Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  Perfect.  Sel/Regit- 
lating.  ThouuaDds  in  succesc 
ful  operktioQ.  QuaraDteed  to 
batch  a  larger  percentage  o? 
fertile  eggs  at  less  coct  than 
«n^  othir  Batoher.  /x>we9t 
prioad  flrtt-ola»  Hatcbei 
made.  GEO.  H.  8TAHL, 
H4«ol»8S.6th8t.,  Qainey,  UL 


(;li?:an'i.\(;s  in  bek  culture. 


FOR 


Adell  Queens  and  Bees, 


HENRY  ALLEY, 


Wenham,  Mass. 


1000  Bbls.  Scueet-potato  Seed. 

Best  Varieties,  ^'ellow  Jersey,  Yellow  Vine- 
less,  Red  Mernuida,  Baljania,  Red  Spanisb.  Stock  is 
flue.     Write  tor  piice  lists.     Address 

L.  H.  Mahan,  Box  143.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Everyone  interested  in= 


Strawberries 

should    li;i\c    mj'    descriptive    eatiilog-   tor    ISliti. 
Free  to  all. 

C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie,  Mich. 

SMALL  =  FRUIT 
PLANTS. 

Old  and  new  varieties.     Warranted  extra  strong. 
None  cheatter.    Send  for  catalog. 

Eugene  Willett  &  Son,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


GRAPEVINES, 


Fay's  Prolific  Red  Currants 

Are  a  paying  crop  to  grow  for  market.  1  have 
a  large  quantity  of  extra-strong  heavy  rooted 
1  and  3  year  Fay  currant-bnshes  for  sale  cheap ; 
also  a  few  thousand  2-year  Cherry  currant- 
bushes.  Write  for  pr.^es,  stating  quantity 
wanted. 

FRED  H.  BURDETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

Plea-<e  mention  rhis  paper. 


Potatoes. 


and 


Craig's  Seedling,    Everett's    Early, 
Freeman,  at  prices  given  by  A.  I.  Root. 

W.  B.  Collins,  Blackwater,  Cooper  Co.,  Mo. 

Champion  of  England  Strawberry 

mid  Columbian  Raspberry. 

Two  largest  and  be-:t,  bcriit-s  in  cnlu  vaiiun 

OHtalog  free. 

eil  f  Ezra  G.  Smith,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


The  greatest-yielding 
white  potato  on  earth. 

604  BUSHELS 
per  acre.    No  manure 
or  extra  care.     Price 
low.    Circulars  free. 

A.  E.  MANUM, 
Bristol,  Vt. 


^'^— "^     *^^ 


Please  mentiDn  thU  nanp 


Mak.  1.5. 

33011 


0B!8INAL  BINGHAM  SMOKERS 


BtNGHAM 

BeeSmoker 


Wonderful  Record. 
Have  Lasted  17  Years. 
Best  on  Earth. 


Always  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion.   My  cool  wire  handle  and 
bent    nose    were    patented  in 
1892;  and  are  .original.     My  best  invention 
since  my  open  or  diiect-draft  patent  in   1S78. 
That  revolutionized  Dee-smokers.   My  handle 
patent  bent  all  other  smoker-nozzles. 
None  but  Bingham  smokers  have  all 
the  best  improvements.    If  you  buy  a 
genuine  Bingham  Smoker  or  Honey- 
knife  you  will  never  regret  it. 

The  Doctor,  .Ji' inch  larger  than  any 
on  the  market,  'SVi-inch  stove,  per-  mail, 
UM. 

Conqueror,  3-inch  stove,  by  mai',  $110. 
Large,  2!2-inch  stove,  by  mail,  $1.00. 
IMain,  2-inch  stove,  by  mail,  70c. 
Liltie  Wonder,  2-in.  stove,  weighs  10  ounces, 

by  mail,  (iOc. 
Bingliam  &  Hetherington   floney-knife,  80c.    ^ 

T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich.     M 

!;^?lTus%Tt^d  CATALOG  FREE 

It  contains  instructions,  and  descriptions  of  a  full 
line  of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  made  by  the  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  Send  list  of  goods  wanted  and  get  prices 
Beeswax  made  up,  bought,  or  taken  in  exchange. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Hich. 


QUEEI\fS 

Smokers,  Section  =; , 

L-omb  Foundf-.tion, 
ind  all  A|>iairHii  Siiiii'liet' 
rh«in.       .Sinrt      for 

FLA^Al..VN,  llelleville,  III. 


MUTH'S  HONEY-  EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Ajjiily  to 

CHAS.  F.  WIUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


Address 


We  have  the  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
West.  Capacity,  one  carload  a  day;  and  carry 
the  largest  stock  and  greatest  variety  of 
everything  needed  in  the  apiarj',  assuring 
BEST  goods  at  LOWEST  prices,  and 
prompt  shipment.  Illustrated  catalog,  80 
pages,  free. 

E.  KRetchmer,  red  oak,  iov/a. 


I8i«i 
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BEDS  AND    PLANT 


^%/%^ 

s^ 


cow  PEAS. 


At  leduced   piircs  for  Ihitti.     Hcst 
new  and  old.     Sec  uiir  Market  Qar= 
dener's  price  list.     Special   offers 
on  some  articles  that  .\oii  mii.\'  want.     Many 
'  seeds  reduced  to  3  cts.  a  packet.   t^~°  Send  lOc  I 
I  and  we  will  send  you  oui'  caialoK  and  a  packet  | 
I  each  of  Prizetaker  onion.  New  Impei'ial  toma- 
to, liest  kinds  of  lettuce,  and  a  pkt.  of   choice  ' 
mixed  flowers. 

I  Cbristiaa  Weckesser,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  ^ 


Potatoes. 


ty 


k20    New    Varieties.-^ 
New  Queen,  Vick's  Ear= 
Iv   Pride,    Columbus,   Sir 
William,  American  Beau° 
$1.00  per  busliel.    Catalojr  free. 

a.  F,  AIICriA.BL,  «reenv'i//e,  O. 


CRAIG  POTATOES 


For  sale  at  prices  quoted  in  Glean- 
ings —  16.00  per  barrel:  #3..50  per 
bushel.  Second  size,  §1.00  per  bushel. 


GEO.  E.  CRAIG,  Zimmer,  0. 


Second-crop  potatoes— Carman  No.  1,  White  Bliss— 
the  earliest  white  potato  giown.  L;idy  Tliompson 
strawlierry-plaiits.  Tl)e  lie^-t  sriawhtTiy  yet  intro- 
duced.   Order  now.      T.  B.  Parker,  Qoldsboro,  N.  C. 


The  Most 
Artistic  Effect 
Ir  Sweet  Peas 

is  obtained  by  having  each  color  by  itself  in  a 
separate  vase.  Try  it.  We  offer  1  packet  of  each 
of  these  choicest  sorts:  BLUSHING  BEAUU- 
clear  day-break  pink;  BOREATTON— rich  vel- 
vety maroon;  EMILY  HENDERSON-purest  white; 
COUNTESS  OF  RADNOR-soft  lavender;  VENUS- 
a  ffraud  salmon  buff,  together  with  our 
1896  S«'ed  t'atalosue,  which  is  hand- 
somely illustrated  by  direct  photographs,  and 
containing  many  Choice  Novelties  in  both 
Vegetables  and    I   0/«  IN 

Flowers  for       I  fcl^  STAMPS. 
1  oz.  each  of  the  aliove  with  Catalogne  for   40c. 
H  lb.     "         "  "  "  "  "  $1.(10. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,"   Philadelphfa.  Pii.     '  q 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••f 


^^  Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or, 
chard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old. 

Eles^ant  1G8  pa-^e  catalogue  free.    Send  for  it  before  buying.   Half  saved 
bv  dealing  direct.     Try  it.    Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  sent 
by  mail  to  any  oftice  in  the  U.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  freieht. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfact  ion  guara nt eed.    42nd  Year.    1 000  Acres.  29  Greenbouses. 

tg!E  STORRS  &  HARRISOM  GOm       Box  209    Painesvlllee  0* 


^1.20^^2 

-t.  special   aiitl    iiitrq 

by  a  well-kno\vu  I'hiladelpl 
that  have  beeu  grown  at  ou 

Burpee's  GEi  Gollecfion 


cts.  BEAUTIFUL  NEWFLOWERS. 


Rare  Seeds  at  Less  than  Quarter  their  Value. 

..•».  special   aiitl    iiitrqiiulcd  offer  for  trlJil  to  i^alit   new  etistoiiiers 

by  a  well-knou-u  I'hiladelphia  lirm  of  Seed-Growers.    Tbi>  most  beautitui  novelties 
that  have  beeu  growu  at  our  lumous  FORDHOOK  FARM. 

contains  one  packet  eacli  of  the  ne^v  Amaran- 
thiis,  Coleiis-Leaved,  with  large  leaves  of 
brilliant  colors;  Asteivs,  Fordhook  Favor- 
ites, embracing'  only  tlie  liin'st  varieties;  Bsilsnin,  Burpee's  Defiance,  (lowers  as  lari;e  and  double  as  a 
"C&melliH;'*  New  Ilcli.-ititlnis,  l>))iil>lc  l>lulriHora,— no  one  would  lielievc  <r  .si/d/Zo/rrr  could  be  so  l:)eau- 
tiful ;  l>Iis:noiiette,  <iiaiic  (^aariellr,  larue.  frasrant  flower-heads;  Nastiirriiiiiis,  P'ordliook  Finest 
Tali  >Ii.ve(!,  iiii-ludiui^  heautitul  new  liyhridsof  Madatne  Giinler:  Three  Nc>v  i'aiisie-*,  J\<iiser  Freder- 
irk.  M,  lr(,i\-AiM\  I'riiri,!-!: :  'I'liree  New  Ijarsest-t'lowerins  Petunias,  liurpec's  I  uliaiice.  Giant  Em- 
peror, anil  (Tiuiits  of  California  ill  unequalled  nii.xture;  I'lilox  ilorten.siaiflora,  like  t  lie  Hydrangea  in  its 
large.  Iieautiful  clusters  of  flowers,  and  Kiciniis  Zanzibaren.sis,  witli  rnagnilicent  leaves  four  feet  across. 
j8S=Tlie  ten  packets  named  alio\  e  purchased  from  us  or  any  other  seedsmen,  would  amount  to  1^1.20 
at  regular  cash  prices;  we  will,  however,  send  all  ten  varieties,  witli  full  directions  for  culture  printed  on 
each  packet— The  Complete  COIjliKCTION  for  only  '.35  CENTS,  or  five  complete  collections  for 
fl.OO.     We  hope  to  make  thousands  of  new  customers,  and  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  to  all. 

itwewm''airs^nd:'''KirEE':  BURPEE'S   Farm  ANNUAL  for  1896 


handsome    book    of   1«4    pages,    well 
/iS-WKITE  TO-DA  V  as  this  adv. 
never  before  oflered  for  so  little  money. 


wn    us   "  The  leadinc; 
erii-iiiMcnt  uiav  not  appear 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,PHiLADELPHiA,  PA. 


American    Seed    Catalogue." 
icain  aTid  sucli  rare  dowers  were 


Maule's  Seeds  Lead  AH! 


If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  coming  Spring,  Qardt^n, 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds,  Small  Fruits,    Fruit  Trees, 
Flowering  Plants,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wish  the  most  com- 
plete American  Seed   Catalogue,   send  your  address  to 
Wm.  HENRY  MAULE,  p.  o.  box .296.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Mar.  In. 


Better  than  ^^i  i^  i^  i^  O  €<  O 

i^  i^  t$  lo  per  cent  discount. 

By  comparing-  the  followitifr  i)rices  witli  tliose 
asked  liy  competitors  ihiy  will  be  found  \o  be  bet- 
ter than  a  10  per  ct^nt  discount, 

Comb  Foundation. 

1  lb.  .5  lbs.  10  lbs.  :i.5  1bs. 
Heavy  or  medium  brood..     45c      42c       40c       38c 

Light  brood 46       44  43  40 

Thin  surplus 50       49  47  45 

Extra  thin  surplus 55        54         52  .50 

Order  before  wax  advances.    Samples  free. 

BEESWAX.— For  a  fair  average  quality,  30c  cash, 
nij^  -itj^  ^^  32c  trade,  delivered  heie. 

Hives,  Sections,  SmoUers,  eta.,  alvi-ays 
in   stocfc".     Order  f^et'are  the  rush. 

W.  J.  FINCH,  Jr.,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 
I  have  one  of  the  choicest  flucks  of 

Brown  Leghorns  in  the  State. 

Keep  no  other  kind.     Eggs.  7?c  per  l.i:  tl.25  per  30. 

B.  G.  SCOTHAN,  Otisville,  Mich. 


BASSWOOD  TREES! 

Orders  booked  now  for  spring  delivery  for 

Nursery=grown  Basswood  Seedlings, 

5  to  9  inches  high,  at 
$2.00  per  100;  300  for  $5  00;  $15.00  per  1000. 
Parties  living  east  of  tlie  Mississippi  Kiver  will  be 
supplied  direct  from  our  nurseries  in  Ohio.    Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

A      H     FITCH     '509  Cooper  St., 
/v.    II.   rilVll,   Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

'%/%'  Tennessee  Queens,  ^x^ 

I  will  offer  for  sale  in  April  and  May  tested  Ital- 
ian queens  reared  last  year  from  5-banded  stock; 
good  serviceable  queens;  also  queens  reared  from 
imported  stock,  at  $1.00  each;  6  for  S5,00.  Will  have 
uute.sted  queens  in  Mav. 

'X,  W.  A.  COMPTON,  Lynnville.  Tenn.  ^ 


Head  what  J.  I.  Parent,  of 
Cliarlton,  N.  Y.,  says—"  We  cut 
with  one  of  your  Combined  Ma- 
chines last  winter  50  chaff  hives 
with  'T-inch  cap,  100  honey- 
racks,  500  broad  frames,  2,000 
honey-boxes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  other  work.  This  winter  we 
liave  doubled  the  amount  of 
bee-hives,  etc.,  to  make,  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  all  wii  h  this  saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
Address  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES,  .545  Kuby  Street, 
Rockford,  III. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  mav  be  sent  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


Will  pay  28c  per  lb.  casli,  or  30c  in  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  gO(jd,  f air,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  33c  for  best  selected  wax. 
Old  comhs  will  not  be  accepted  under  any  consid- 
eration. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  Jiox,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as 
a  general  thing  to  send  wax  by  express. 

THE  J\..  I.  ROOT  CO.,  JMedina,  O. 


Judicious  Feeding 


is  the  only  hope  for  bee-keepers  in 
poor  localities  or  poor  seasons,  and 

Boardman's  Atmospheric 
Entrance  Feeder 

uis  come  to  help  out  in  that  work. 


By  Its  use  the  honey  from  the  fields  may  be  secured 
in  the  surplus  instead  of  going  into  the  brood- 
chamber,  and  the  bees  at  the  same  time  provided 
with  much  safer  and  cheaper  winter  stores. 

Don't  neglect  your  bees,  and  I  am  sure  you  wouldn't 
it  you  were  provided  with  these  haody  feeders. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars  and 
price  list  on  application. 

H.  R.  Boardman,  East  Townsend,  O. 

Please  mention  tliis  paper. 


"  The  Southland  Queen." 

Vou  ouglit  to  know  what  you  are  missing  by  not 
reading  tlie  SdUtlihiud  Qucoi.  The  only  bee-journal 
publislicd  in  the  South,  and  the  only  bee-keeping 
school  known  is  taught  by  that  world  renowned 
teacher,  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,  through  its  columns. 
How  to  raise  quei-ns,  bees,  and  honev,  and,  in  fact, 
liow  to  make  bee-keeping  a  success,  is  taught  in 
the  scliool.  A  single  copy  is  worth  more  to  beginners 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  (.fl.OO). 
A  bteam  bee-hive  factory.  Root'.s  gonds,  Dadant's 
foundation,  and  all  bee-supplies.  Vou  all  know 
where  to  arrange  for  your  queens  and  bees  for  '96. 
If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  catalog  that  tells  all 
about  queen-rearing,  and  a  sample  .iournal.  Address 
The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 


Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 


Do  You  Need  Queens 

for  your  own  use  or  to  sell?    I  can  supply  you,  and 
will  use  you  right. 

J.  B.  CASE,  PORT  ORANGE,  FLA. 


Promptness  is  What  Counts. 

Root's  (ioods  nt  Root's  l^rices. 

Dovetailed  liives,  sections,  foundation,  Pou- 
der's  honey -jars.  Send  for  new  catalogue  of 
every  thing  used  by  bee-keepers.  |(w1i 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 

162  Massachusetts  Ave.,      Indianapolis,  Ind.  h'M 

Apiary  of  90  Colonies, 

1400  store  combs,  and' every  thing  needed 
for   business.      Write  for  price  and    par- 
ticulai's. 
H.  F.  DOLSON,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


id   Black  riinorca 


Eggs. 


D<i**£k   B.  p.  Rock  and 
r  UrC  >j;i.v5  for   l."> 

Also  cockerels  for  sale. 

ITIrs.  li.  C.  Axtell,  JRoisevllIe,  III. 


W/nrft-ckfi  200  Colonies  of  bees  or  4-frame  nu- 
yy  <*-li^y^y*.  ^lei,  on  Simplicity  or  Hoffman 
frames,  in  exchansre  for  supplies  to  be  shipped  either 
from  here  or  Medina  O.    Send  for  catalog. 

Qeo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 

f  lease  mention  this  paper. 
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New  Comb=  Honey  Hive 

containing  10  closed -end  standinjj'  brood  -  frames. 
loVsxB'/^  net  comb  space  and  '.i'Z  .'j  inch  Prize  sections 
3%xb\n.;  adapted  to  furnish  siandani  Langstroth 
hives  as  bodies  or  supers  witii  full  space  for  top 
packing'  for  safe  wimerinfr  and  promoting  work  in 
supers;  forming'  solid  double  walls  with  interven- 
ing air-spaces  tightly  covered,  and  perfect  bee- 
escapes,  with  all  free  of  cost;  manufactured  by  The 
A.  T.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio.  Orders  and  remit- 
tances should  be  sent  to  me.  care  tlieir  address. 

One  complete  sample  hive  ready  for  bees,   f2..50: 
10  complete  in  flat,  with  nails  and  starters.  •'Bl.5.00. 

For  furllur  imormatioTi,  address 

F.  DANZENBAKER,  Miami,  Dade  Co..  Fla. 

HlfHse  iii^lillon  thl.-  papfl-. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  (Market 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants.      ,8tfdt.      and  Prompt 


Aluminum  Bicycles, 

15  TO  20  LBS. 

Shopworn  wheels,  *8(l  to  $60. 
Second-hand  wheels,  $15  to  $30. 
You  can  s  '  ve  3.5  ijer  cent  by 
purchasing  of 


ROB,  B.SEDYE,  LA  SALLE,  ILL. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  forlO  pure  Italian  queens 
(delivery  May  1st  to  20th),  any  of  the  goods 
enumerated  in  my  catalog  of  bee-kee))ers' supplies, 
free  on  application.  W.  H.  Putnam. 

Kiver  F'alls,  Wis. 

CJde  QPe  t^eady 

To  pill  Youp  OPdePs 

for  choice  Tested  Italian  Queens  at  .$1.00  each.  The 
queens  were  reared  in  the  fall  of  '9.5;  are  vigorous 
and  healthy.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Send  for  price  list. 

J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co., 

Loreauville,  Louisiana. 


Chelan  fnt*  fach     Italian  bees  in  lO-fi'ame  L. 
V/neap  lOr  CdSn.  hlve.ll.SO:  2  or  more.  $4  00 
each.   Italian  queens,  $1.50.  Koot's  supplies  liunish- 
ed  on  short  notice.     Address 
OTTO  KLEINOW,  122  Military  Ave,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Alsike  Clover  Seed  No.  1. 

$5.00  per  Bushel. 
W.  D.  SOPER,  Box  565,  Jackson,  Hich. 

■J'H^^Fine  Italian  Bees 

in  strong  3-frame  nuclei   for  $':.r>o  each,  wiUi   good 
queen.  W.  A.  SANDERS,  Elberton,  Ga. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  adv't  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  j-ou  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  tor  bona-fide  e.Kchange>-.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  Inserted  under  this  head.  For  such  our  regular  rates  of 
■20  c.  a  line  will  be  cluu'ged  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisemejits.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 

WANTED.— To  exchange  safety  bicycles,  and  an 
Odell  typewritei',  for  honey,  beeswax,  or  gas- 
oline or  kerosene  engine.    J.  A.  Green,  Ottawa,  111. 

ANTED  —To  exchange  300  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  26-in.  planer  and  matcher 
and  scroll-saw  (for  power)  for  wood-working 
machinery  or  cash.       Geo.  Rall,  Galesville,  Wis. 


w 


WANTED.— An  able  man  to  purchase  a  supply 
and  honey  business  in  .in  excellent  location. 
Owner's  death  is  the  reason  for  selling. 

E.  E.  West,  508  S.  Third  St.,  West,  Flint,  Mich. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  raspberry  and  blackber- 
r.\    plants,  valued  at  $4.00  per  1000.  and  Japa- 
nsee  buckwheat,  for  beeswax. 
5-8  A.  P.  Lawrence,  Hickory  Corners,  Mich. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  300  three-fr.imebreeding- 
hives  put  together  and  painted,  worth  50c,  for 
honey  or  beeswax.  Wm.  A.  Selser. 

10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED.- To  exchange  one  two  frame  Stanley 
automatic  extractor,  and    Gregg    laspberry- 
plants,  foi-  combs  in  L.  frames,  or  fovindation. 

VuRNiE  H.  Kirk,  Union  City,  Ind. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  raspberry  and  strawber- 
ry plants  for  nuclei.  F.  L.  Wotton. 

Darien,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— To    exchange    eggs,    L.   Brahmas,  B. 
Rocks,  W.    Blk.    Buff    Leghorns,  for    wax  or 
Fay's  currant.     J.  Hallenbeck,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


W 


WANTED.— To  exchange  Concord  grapevines,  val- 
ued at  1  cent  each,  for  offers. 

F.  C.  Morrow,  Wallaceburg,  Ark. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  Planet  Jr.  seed-drill  icost 

$8.00.  good  as  new)  for  honey-extractor  or  offers. 

C.  M.  Spencer,  Glenmont,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-100  Simplicity  Dovetailed  lO-frame 
tlat-bottom  hive-bodies,  and  1000  good  brood 
combs  in  exchange  for  honey,  high-grade  wheel 
from  factory  (weisrht  33  lbs.)  Send  description  with 
price.  W.  L.  ('oggshai.l,  West  Grolon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.- To  exchange  art  work,  oil  paintings, 
foi'   Italian    bees  in   f-augsiroth  hives,  or  full- 
blooded  Baired  Plymouth  Rocks.     Write  to 

Sarah  A.  Mott,  Oaseo,  Hillsdale  Co,,  Mich. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  B.  Plymouth  Rock  eggs 
for  Italian  queens  or  otters,  two  queens  for 
each  sitting.  H.  W.  Funk,  Normal,  HI. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  good  shotgun  and  foun- 
tain pen,  for  honey-extractor,  comb  founda- 
tion, or  otters.  J.  P.  F.  Smith,  Liberty,  Mo. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  Gault,  Loudon,  and  Co- 
lumliian  laspberry-plants  valued  at  30c  each, 
for  bees,  liai'es,  poultry",  eggs,  books,  watch,  buggy 
harness,  or  offers  Isaac  B.  Rigby.  Ualtic,  O. 

WANTED.— A  young  man  to  take  charge  of  an 
ajiiary  of  135  ^warms,  and  run  for  comb  honey 
on  shares.    E.  A.  H  akius,  385  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES. 


16    Varieties,    early 
and    late.     True    to 
name,  $1  per  barrel  and  upwards. 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Box  57,  Dalton,  Pa. 
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A   GREAT   REDUCTION 

in  prices  on /lives  and  seetio/is— S' e  pag'e  156, 
Gleanings,  Feb.  1.5.  Any  change  in  prices  made  by 
the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  we  make  also.  We  keep  Root's 
goods:  can  fill  your  orders  for  them  on  short  notice. 
Clover  and  Japanese  buckwheat  seed  iu  stock.  Send 
forSe-page  catalog,  free. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON.  High  Hill,  Mo. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswond  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates.  Frames.  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO  , 

8tfdb  New  Ldndon,  Wis. 


Italian       Untested  queens,  $1.00;  tested,  $1  25.  Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.    Full  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    2-frames,    with    queen,  $3. -50;    1- 

Queens.     frame.  $3.00;  queens  after  Aug.,  60  cents 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

AIRS.  A.  A.  SIAIPSOjV,  Swarts,  Pa. 

Do  You  Want 

An  incubator? 


Nevj  Double  Hegula- 
|>3,g^^tor,-  Model  Egg  Tray 


Want  Our  Catalogue  ? 

It's  a  pretty  book  of   68  pages,  finely  Uluetrated 
uorth  dollars  to  enery  poultryman.  A  2c  etamp  gets  it. 

^    Beo.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich.    ^ 

In  writing advertlsersplease  mention  tnis  paper 

Bll    IT  DELIGHTS  ALL.  HS 


Beautiful, 

Transparent, 

Tough, 

and  yet 

Pliable. 


i\ 


New=Process 

Weed 
Foundation. 


Recent  comparative  tests  in  Florida  show  that  the 
old-process  dipped  wax  will  sag  or  stretch  in  the 
hive  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  that  by  the  new 
Weed  Process. 


Reduced 
Prices. 


Our  New  Sanded  and 
Polished  Sections,  and 
Bee=keepers'  Supplies 
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Have  You  Plenty  of  Moneir  ? 

And  land?  Then  buy  all  kinds  of  wire  fences 
offered,  and  give  them  a  fair  Jest.    Such  an 
ob.iect  lesson  will  prove  valuable  for  yourself, 
your  neisiibors,  and  the 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FEMCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

If  You  Don't  Read    =  = 

My  36th  Annual  Catalog 

of  40  pages  (to  be  had  for  the  asking)  you 
will  miss  it.  A  full  line  of  best  hives  and 
fixtures,  adapted  to  this  climate,  at  prices  to 
suit  tlie  times.  Also  bees  and  queens  of  my 
old  reliable  strains.  My  brand  of  XX  white 
fonn(]ation  is  unsurpassed.  I  also  offer  the 
best  brands  of  polished,  one-piece,  and  pop- 
lar sections.  If  you  doubt,  just  send  a  trial 
order  and  be  convinceil. 


Oldest  and  largest  house  in  New  England- 
established  1860. 


W     W.   CARY,  COLRAIN,  MASS. 


Fruit  Packages  "Kinds. 

^  Also 

Bee=keepers'  Supplies. 


We  allow  a  liberal    discount 

on  early  orders.  Why  not  send 
for  your  supplies  now  to  save  the  discount  and 
avoid  the  ru.^h  of  the  busy  season  ?  Catalog  and 
price  list  free.     Address 

Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co., 
Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us 
ing  hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut 
ting  off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting, 
Grooving,  Gaining,  D;idoing, 
Edging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial. 
Catalog  Free.  l-24ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  Y. 


Bee=hives  and  Supplies 

I  of  all  Isinds  very  cheap.    Also  bees  and  queens. 
Can  save  you  money.    Catalog  free. 

Chas.  H.  Thies,  Stebleville,  II 


are  the* finest  product  that  money  and   machinery 
can  turn  out. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 

Chicas:o,  III. 

1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  WIRED  COMB  FOUNDATION 

Has  2Vo  Saer  in  Brood-frames. 

Thin    Flat  -  Bottom   Foundation 

Eas  no  Fishbone  in  the  Snrplns  Honey. 
Being  the  cleanest,  it  is  usually  worijed 
the  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

12tfdb       Sole  nanufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook.  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  advertisers  mention  this  paper. 
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New  Comb=Honey  Hive 


containing  10  closed -end  standing  brood  -  frames, 
15V^x6i4  net  comb  space,  and  32  5-inch  Prize  sections 
3Jix5in.;  adapted  to  furnish  standard  Langstroth 
hives  as  bodies  or  supers  witli  full  space  for  top 
packing  for  safe  wintering  and  promoting  worii  in 
supers;  forming  solid  double  walls  with  interven- 
ing air-spaces  tightly  covered,  and  perfect  bee- 
escapes,  with  all  free  of  cost;  manufactured  by  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio.  Orders  and  remit- 
tances should  be  sent  to  me.  care  their  address. 

One  complete  sample  hive  ready  for  bees,  $2.50: 
10  complete  in  tiat,  with  nails  and  starters,  $15.00. 

For  f  urtlier  information,  address 

F.  DANZENBAKER,  Miami,  Dade  Co..  Fla. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Boston.— Honey.— Our  honey  market  remains 
without  any  special  change  as  to  price,  but  with  a 
trifie  better  demand.  No.  1  comb,  14@15;  No.  2,  10® 
12;  extracted,  5@6.  E.  E.  Blake  &  Co., 

Mar.  17.  Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago.— flonej/.— White  clover  and  basswood 
comb  are  sought  in  preference  to  any  other,  and 
command  a  better  price,  and  now  sell  at  14c  for 
clover,  and  12@13  for  basswood.  Other  white  comb 
honey  sells  at  ll(rf-12;  dark,  8@9;  amber.  fl®10;  and 
very  slow  of  sale.  Extracted  is  unusually  dull,  with 
large  amounts  on  sale.  White  clover  and  linden,  fi 
@";  dark  and  amber  grades,  4i4@5.  Beeswax.  28@30. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Mar.  18.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Detroit.— Ho?iejy.— Best  white  comb  honey  is  sell- 
ing at  12@13.  Market  is  dull:  considerable  inferior 
honey  in  stock.  Extracted,  6@,7.  Beeswax  in  fair 
demand  at  26@28.  M.  H.  Hunt, 

Mar.  18.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Philadelphia.— JJo/iej/.— Honey  Is  not  selling  so 
well  as  last  quotations,  the  demand  for  comb  honey 
having  fallen  off;  but  extracted  honey  finds  a  steady 
market,  but  low  prices.  We  quote  extracted,  4J4@ 
5'^;  white  clover,  10;  fancy  comb,  14@15:  fair  to 
good,  8@11.    Beeswax,  .30.  Wm.  A.  Selser, 

Miir.  18.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York.— Ho?!e(/.— There  i- a  fair  demand  for 
white  comb  honey,  and  the  market  is  well  cleaned 
up.  We  have  secured  another  car  from  California, 
now  in  transit.  We  quote  12@14.  There  is  quite  a 
stock  of  buckwheat  comb  on  the  market,  which  is 
selling  slowly  at  8.  Extracted,  all  kinds,  very  quiet 
at  unchanged  prices.    Beeswax  Arm  at  :iO@31. 

Hildreth  Bros.  &  Segelken. 

Mar.  23.         120  &  122  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


Albany.— Honey.— Our  stock  of  comb  honey  is 
now  limited  to  a  few  lots  of  nice  buckwheat  in  1  and 
2  lb.  sections,  and  some  odds  and  ends  of  broken 
and  inferior  cases.  We  quote  buckwheat  at  8@9. 
No  clover  on  hand.  Extracted,  dark.  4@5;  light,  6@ 
7.  Every  ladj'  reader  of  Gleanings  should  send 
for  one  of  our  tinique  Scripture  Honey  Cake  recipes, 
inclosing  two  2-cent  stamps. 

Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

Mar.  18.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Denver.— Ho?iej/.— The  demand  for  honey  in  our 
market  is  rather  quiet,  there  being  so  much  granu- 
lated offered  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  quote 
No.  1  white  comb  honey  in  1-1  b.  sections,  put  up  in 
our  cartons,  at  11;  No.  2,  in  24-lb.  cases,  10;  extract- 
ed, No.  1  white,  in  60-lb.  cans,  2  in  a  case,  6@7.  Bees- 
wax. 20@25.  R.  K.  &  J.  0.  Erisbee, 

Mar.  25.  Denver,  Col. 

Minneapolis.— Jfo/ie;/.— Since  last  writing  you 
there  has  been  little  oi'  no  change  in  honey  quota- 
tions. We  renew  our  last  figures.  Water-white  ex- 
tracted, in  60-lb.  cans,  f)@r).!i ;  in  barrels.  5H@6;  gold- 
en amijer,  in  60-lb.  cans,  5'4@6;  light  amber,  5@5^; 
comb  honey,  white  clover  or  basswood,  13@14;  other 
white,  11@12;  dark,  8@10.  Both  extracted  and  comb 
are  In  very  poor  demand,  and  slow  selling. 
S.  H.  Hall  &  Co., 

Mar.  19.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

San  Francisco.— //ojiej/.— Honey  neglected  at  4® 
5  for  extracted,  and  8®10  for  lib.  comb.  Beeswax 
scarce  at  26@28.  Henry  Schacht, 

Mar.  23.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cleveland.— Honey.— Our  honey  market  is  about 
the  same  as  when  we  last  quoted  you,  but  we  have 
more  frequent  calls  for  it.  No.  1  white  comb  honey 
is  selling  at  1.3@14;  No.  2,  11@12;  buckwheat,  9; 
e.xtracted.  No.  1  white,  6;  light  amber,  5.  Beeswax, 
28®30.  Williams  Bros., 

Mar.  17.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 

Kansas  City.— Honej/.- Demand  for  both  comb 
and  extracted  honey  is  only  fair.  We  quote  No. 
1  white  1-lb.  comb,  i:i@14;  No."  2,  10@11;  No.  1  amber, 
1I@12;  No.  2,  8@10;  e.xtracted,  white,  6y2@6;  amber 
5@5y2.    Beeswax,  20@22. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Mar.  18.  J Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cincinnati.  —  Honey. —There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
best  white  comb  honey  at  12@14.  Demand  is  fair 
for  extracted  honey  at  4@7.  Supplies  of  both  are 
fair.  Demand  is  good  for  beeswax  at  25@30  for  good 
to  choice  yellow.  Arrivals  are  not  adequate  to  the 
demand.  Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Mar.  19.  Cincinnati,  O. 

For  Sale.— 20  boxes  extracted  honey,  two  60-lb. 
cans  in  each  box.    Price  6c  per  lb. 

Jno.  a.  Thornton,  Lima,  111. 


Wanted.— To  sell  quantity  lots  of  fancy  comb 
honey.  Also  to  sell  water-white  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans.  B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Five  40-gallon  barrels  choice  extract- 
ed basswood  lioney,  6c  f.  o.  b.  here. 

(".  H.  Stoudock,  Durand,  111. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market. 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants.     igtMb      and  Prompt. 
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n  Vjtl  1      ACl^U  AI1\|  I  tU         Keepers'  Review 

at  very  little  expense.  Of  some  of  the  issues  of  tbe  Review  I  have  from  200  to  300  copies:  of  others  there 
may  be  100  copies,  while  of  others  there  aie  not  more  than  a  dozen  copies  left.  If  allowed  to  select  them 
I  will  sell  some  of  the  back  numbers  at  the  low  price  of  two  cents  each.  The  majoiity  of  ihem  are  "spe- 
cial topic"  numbers,  that  is,  eacli  one  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  special  topic.  I  can  furnish  as 
many  as  fifty  copies  at  this  price,  and  no  two  alike. 

W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


Root's  Goods,  Cut  Prices. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  goods  on  the  way,  I  will 
sell  the  following-  as  long  as  they  last: 

Hives  made  up.               Regular  My 

Price  Price 

25  No.  11  Chaff  hives !B2  70'  $2  00 

10 Simplicity  hives,  empty 75  55 

in  Plat,  price  quoted  in  lots  of  five. 

50  No.  11,  Dovetailed  Chaff,  complete  1  80  1  40 

20  Two-story  Chaff,  empty 1  30  95 

50  Simplicity  hives,  2-story,  empty 45  35 

200  Chaff  Division-boards 09  07 

100  Dovetailed  Winter  cases 60  .50 

Agent  for  The  A.  1.  Root  Co. 

W.  A.  SELSER, 

10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Judicious  Feeding 

is  the  only  hope  for  bee-keepers  in 
poor  localities  or  poor  seasons,  and 

Board  man's 

Atmospheric 

Entrance 

has  come  to  help  out  in  that  work. 

For  descriptive  circulars 
and  price  list  address 

H.  R.  Boardman,  East  Townsend,  O. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

Imnnrfpri  Italian  Queens,    $4.50    each.    Breed- 
*'"F"'  •■^"  iiig,    Tesied    and      Unte.'*ted   Queens. 
Strawberry   Plants.    Warfleld   No.  2;    Beder  Wood 
and  Greenville,  $2..50  per  1000. 
W  .  C.  FRAZIER,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

Queens  &  Bees 

By  Return  Mail. 

Supplies  Promptly. 

W.  O.  VICTOR,  Wharton,  Texas, 


We  make  a  speciulty  of  these  goods,  and 
defy  competition  in  quality,  workmanship, 
and  prices. 

Write  for  free  ilhistrated  catalog  and 
price  list. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  wis. 

Apiarian  Supplies, 

Bees  and  Queens. 


Before  buying,  you  should  liave  our  '96  catalog, 
and  get  an  estimate  on  what  you  need  We  keep  in 
stock  several  carloads  of  supplies,  and  are  always 
prepared  to  furnish  any  thing  from  a  queen  to  a 
complete  apiary  on  short  notice.  Eggs  for  hatching 
from  G.  L.  Wyandotts. 

.  J.  Stringham, 


Apiary, 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


105  Park  PI..  New  York  City. 


CUT  PRICES. 


Siive  money  l)y  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  flood  of 
orders. 


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 


what  tliose  prices  are. 
^\ddress 


Catalogue  now  ready. 


nes. 


JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Po^4^"' 

r  HEAP  for  cash.    Italian  bees  in  10-frame  L.  hive, 
^    $4.00;  Ualian  queens,  fl.OO.    Boot's  supplies  fur- 
nislied  on  shnit  noti(^e.     Address 
OTTO  KLEINOW,  122  Military  Ave,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Better  than  Ever!      5  Copies  Free! 


We  mean  the  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL.     Have  you  seen  it  lately? 


If  not,  just  send  your  name  and  address  (mentioning  Gleanings),  and  we  will  mail 
you  free  Jive  recent  numbers.  It  come.s  every  weelc,  and  every  copy  filled  with  '*  good  things." 
You  will  want  it  all  the  time  after  seeing  "those  five  numbers.    Write  to-day.    Address 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  cS  CO., 

118  MIOHIGAN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

In  responding  to  these  advertisements  mention  this  paper. 
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"If  a.  I.  Root  would  only  get  the  bee-fever 
over  again  it  would  be  the  biggest  kind  of  an 
item."— E.  E.  Hasty,  in  Review.    Correct. 

C.  W.  Post  says  that  in  1893,  during  buck- 
wheat flow,  52")  colonies  in  his  apiary  were  not 
overstocked.  So  reported  at  Ontario  conven- 
tion. 

I  KNOW  all  about  some  things,  but  it  isn't 
about  bees.  [Now  look  here;  you  know  a  lot 
more  about  bees  than  you  profess  to  know.  You 
are  too  modest. — Ed.] 

March  16  I  looked  into  the  new  and  commo- 
dious quarters  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  A. 
I.  Root  Co.,  at  118  Michigan  St.,  and  found  it 
didn't  look  so  much  like  a  branch  as  a  whole 
tree. 

"  We  CONSIDER  the  drones  as  important,  in 
the  making  of  a  good  apiary,  as  the  queens." — 
Dadant  &  Son,  in  A.  B.  J.  Yes,  no  doubt  about 
it;  but  in  actual  practice  very  little  attention 
is  paid  to  it. 

In  replying  to  the  questions  on  p.  233,  re- 
member the  important  thing  is  to  tell  what  use 
can  be  made  of  sweet  clover  as  a  forage-plant. 
The  time  for  discussing  its  value  as  a  honey- 
plant  is  past. 

I'm  much  obliged  to  J.  E.  Hand  for  his  ex- 
planation on  page  314.  I  understand  the  mat- 
ter perfectly  now.  He  has  "  perfect  control  "  of 
his  bees  by  watching  their  instincts  and  letting 
them  do  as  they  please. 

Harper's  Magazine  has  an  article  by  Ninet- 
ta  Earaes,  in  which  she  says,  "  Instances  are 
not  uncommon  where  a  single  Italian  swarm 
has  produced  one  thousand  pounds  of  extracted 
honey  in  one  year."    O  Ninetta!    Ninetta! 

In  Canada,  by  the  new  law,  says  C.  B.  J., 
"Sugar  honey  fed  to  bees,  or  any  other  substance 
such  as  glucose,  is  simply  not  recognized  as  any 
thing  more  than  it  is,  and  only  that  gathered 
from  flowers  has  a  legal  standing  as  honey." 


"Ten  years  ago  I  Invested  in  alfalfa  seed; 
and  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  never  seen  a 
bee  upon  it."  So  says  J.  Mc Arthur,  of  Canada, 
in  A.  B.  J.  [His  locality  is  not  adapted  for  se- 
creting honey.  It  requires  a  hot  dry  climate  to 
do  its  best. — Ed.] 

Hasty,  in  Rcvieio,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Baldensperger's  figures  make  the  queen 
average  1748  eggs  per  day  between  March  3  and 
August  3.  But  remember  that  was  in  a  colony 
probably  less  than  40,000.  What  would  it  be  in 
a  colony  of  75,000,  100,000,  or  150,000? 

Winter  stores.  W.  C.  Copeland  reports,  in 
A.B.J.,  that  for  the  forty-five  days  ending  Jan. 
11,  average  consumption  of  his  bees  in  Tennes- 
see was  Ig  oz.  daily;  largest  average  by  any  one 
colony,  2  oz. ;  smallest,  1  oz.  That  makes  a  gen- 
eral average  of  only  about  2!4  lbs.  per  month. 

Thos.  Evans  sends  me  a  10-foot  strip  of  foun- 
dation made  on  a  machine  he  invented  three 
years  ago.  Don't  know  how  much  it's  like  the 
Weed  process;  but  what  made  you  keep  so  quiet 
about  it,  friend  Evans  ?  [Because  he  knew  long 
sheets  were  not  a  new  idea,  probably. — Ed.] 

"After-cells,"  the  name  proposed  by  Chas. 
Norman  for  worker-cells  turned  into  queen- 
cells,  is  seconded  by  Hasty.  He  thinks  other 
queen-cells  can  be  called  simply  "cells"  or 
"queen-cells;"  or  if  emphasis  is  needed,  "nor- 
mal cells."  Guess  we  can  settle  on  "after-cells," 
any  way. 

Whole-wheat  flour.  T.  F.  Bingham  says 
in  Review,  ''I  go  to  a  roller-mill  and  ask  for 
'brake-stock'  just  before  it  goes  to  the 'grat- 
er.'" Then  he  gets  all  but  the  coarsest  bran, 
and  they  have  nice  gems  and  raised  griddle- 
cake,  iater.— Works  well  at  our  house  too. 
[And  here  too. — Ed.] 

Some  say  packing  does  good  in  winter  by 
keeping  the  bees  warmer.  Others  say  it  does 
harm  by  keeping  out  the  heat  of  the  sun.  J.L. 
Gandy  (A.  B.  J.)  compromises  the  matter  by 
packing  the  north  and  west,  leaving  east  and 
south  unprotected.  Thus  he  protects  the  two 
coldest  sides  and  lets  the  sun  do  its  work  too. 
Why  isn't  that  a  sensible  idea  ? 
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The  Ontario  B.  K.  Ass'n  received  in  1895, 
for  membership  fees,  .¥175;  affiliation  fees  of  13 
societies,  $65;  government  grant,  $650;  total, 
$890.  Those  Kanucks  know  just  how  to  do  it. 
[I  wish  we  had  for  our  national  association  some 
of  the  money  that  is  wasted  in  the  government 
seed  business. — Ed.] 

Referring  to  p.  215,  friend  Phelps,  I  have 
the  furniture-nails  in  use,  and  also  common 
nails,  which  I  like  better.  We  can't  all  agree 
about  "best  things."  But  I'm  inclined  to  think 
that's  a  good  idea  of  yours  to  have  a  space  at 
end  of  top-bar,  and  have  the  spacing  done  lower 
down.     [The  point  is  a  good  one. — Ed.] 

Mountain-laurel  honey  has  the  reputation 
of  being  poisonous;  but  "Novice,"  in  A.  B.  J., 
doubts  whether  it  is  ever  poisonous.  Forty 
acres  of  laurel  were  within  a  mile  of  his  bees: 
he  extracted  twice  while  it  was  in  bloom;  the 
honey  was  all  eaten  near  home,  and  no  one  was 
sick  from  it.  [A  writer  in  our  own  columns 
gave  expression  to  the  same  thought.  It  must 
be  that  it  is  not  always  poisonous. — Ed.] 

"  Bee  paralysis,  dysentery,  and  spring  dwin- 
dling are  exactly  the  same  family  of  diseases, 
only  in  a  little  different  form.  .  .  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  these  diseases  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  really  have  no  name." — South- 
land':^^ Queen.  I  don't  know  about  their  being 
the  same;  but  surely  it  sounds  queer  to  call  a 
disease  by  a  name,  and  then  say  it  has  no  name. 
[I  should  say  that  the  three  diseases  were  very 
different  in  character.— Ed.] 

What  does  ail  the  British  Bee  Journal  ? 
It  recommends  fastening  foundation  in  sections 
with  melted  wax  or  a  warm  flatiron,  and  says, 
"  Sections  are  now  made  with  a  split  top-bar  for 
reception  of  the  foundation."  That  was  true  15 
years  ago;  but  I  didn't  know  split  top-bars  were 
still  in  existence,  or  that  any  one  would  now 
putter  with  melted  wax  or  warm  flatirons. 
[Split  top-bars  and  grooves  in  sections — yes, 
we  make  lots  of  them.  Bee-keepers  won't  use 
all  the^same  appliances. — Ed.] 

DooLiTTLE,  in  A.  B.  J.,  thinks  overproduction 
is  to  blame  for  the  fact  that,  considering  differ- 
ence in  labor  and  product  at  the  present  day, 
honey  brings  little  more  than  one-third  what  it 
did  years  ago.  J.  H.  Martin  thinks  there's  no 
use  talking!'about  competition  so  long  as  people 
eat  less  than  one  pound  per  capita.  He  thinks 
glucose^makes  the  low  price.  [Knowing  what 
I  do,  I  jincline  more  toward  Martin's  idea.  We 
must  meet  this  glucose  competition  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  Unless  bee-keepers  or- 
ganizeland  make  a  good  fight,  honey  will  sell 
lower  yet,  I  fear.— Ed.] 

Secretary  Morton,  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, is  forced  by  Congress  to  send  out  10,125,000 
packets  of  garden  seeds  and  1,000,000  packets 
of  flower  seeds.  They'll  probably  go  largely  to 
people  who  don't  care  for  them,  and  will  throw 


them  into  the  waste-basket,  and  to  those  who 
can  buy  what  they  want,  the  poorer  class  who 
need  them  getting  little  chance.  Wonder  if  it 
will  be  the  same  way  if  the  government  prints 
bee-books.  [  There  is  hardly  an  agricultural 
paper  that  has  not  warmly  supported  Secretary 
Morton;  and  it  is  a  shame  that  he  should  have 
been  sat  down  on,  for  he  surely  was  in  the  right. 
The  government  seed  business  has  been  an  out- 
rage, and  a  senseless  drain  on  Uncle  Sam's 
pocket;  and  every  right-thinking  Congressman 
should  have  supported  the  Secretary.  But  I 
presume  considerable  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  our  Senators  and  members  of  the 
House  because  certain  friends  and  patrons  were 
after  the  salaries  and  clerk  hire  that  the  seed 
business  has  been  giving.  I  for  one  wish  the 
patronage  business  could  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  every  law-maker  in  the  country;  and 
that  every  one  desiring  a  government  position 
should  get  it  only  under  civil-service  rules. 
However,  the  Secretary's  protest  was  not  en- 
tirely in  vain.  If  the  government  must  furnish 
seeds  free,  it  is  better  to  buy  them  under  the 
laws  of  competition  than  to  go  into  the  business 
of  putting  them  up.  Government  bulletins  on 
the  other  hand  are  designed  to  inform  the  peo- 
ple at  once  of  the  progress  of  the  work  done, 
and  have  their  legitimate  and  proper  use.  They 
could  hardly,  I  think,  be  classed  in  the  same 
category  as  the  government  seed  business.— Ed.] 


There  is  a  rumor  floating  around  California 
that  bee-keepers  somewhere  in  the  world — per- 
haps Patagonia— are  making  a  very  good  yield 
of  comb  honey  right  in  the  face  of  a  severe 
drouth.  They  do  it  by  feeding  sugar.  Now,  I 
really  do  not  believe  it;  and  I  hope  our  Patago- 
nian  friends  can  contradict  such  statements. 

I  am  not  sure  but  our  exchange  will  need  the 
services  of  an  expert  taster  when  we  get  to 
grading  honey.  Few  men  are  able  to  distin- 
guish the  different  flavors  of  honey  after  sam- 
pling a  score  of  cans.  It  might  be  well  to  edu- 
cate a  class  of  tasters  just  as  they  do  in  the  tea- 
trade.  Come  to  think  of  it,  it  being  merely  a 
matter  of  tongue,  our  ladies — but,  there;  I  won't 
say  another  word. 

On  page  77,  March  Progressive,  "  Little  Bee" 
puts  California  down  as  one  of  the  States  that 
is  afflicted  now  and  then  with  a  bad  failure  in 
the  honey  yield.  While  that  is  true  in  relation 
to  this  southern  end  of  the  State,  it  is  not  true 
about  the  central  and  eastern  portion.  In  those 
localities  the  yield  is  from  alfalfa,  and  every 
year  is  a  honey-producer.    And,  by  the  way,  the 
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March  number  of  the  Progressive  is  a  readable 
number,  keeping  in  line  with  its  heading,  "  Pro- 
gressive." 

The  first  week  in  March  witnessed  copious 
rains  throughout  the  State  of  California.  The 
value  of  such  a  wetting  can  be  estimated  only 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  aside  from 
the  honey  interests.  All  kinds  of  grain  crops 
are  saved  from  failure.  With  the  rain  came 
snow.  So  rare  is  this  in  our  valley  that  people 
went  wild  over  it.  The  hour  or  so  that  it  cov- 
ered the  ground  was  spent  mostly  in  hurling 
snowballs. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  bee-keepers  in  Ferris, 
Cal.,  commission  men  were  given  their  share  of 
criticism,  and  a  lady  bee-keeper  was  particular- 
ly severe  upon  a  well-known  firm  in  Chicago. 
This  lady  had  consigned  honey  to  the  above 
firm,  and  the  returns  were  not  up  to  expecta- 
tions, and  she  was  angry.  Said  she, '"I'd  like 
to  give  them  a  dose  of  bees.  If  that  wouldn't 
make  them  disgorge,  it  would  at  least  make 
them  mighty  uncomfortable."  As  to  the  right 
or  wrong  of  the  transaction,  I  know  nothing. 

[That  'Chicago  firms'  quotations  do  not  ap- 
pear, if  I  am  correct,  in  any  of  the  bee  journals. 
A  commission  firm  must  not  only  be  honest,  but 
must  be  reasonably  fair  to  get  and  hold  space 
in  our  honey  columns. — Ed.] 


THE  HONEY  EXCHANGE. 

Is  there  any  law,  Mr.  Ed- 
ditor,  against  one  man's 
stealing  the  ideas  of  an- 
other, before  the  other 
man  gets  them  formulated 
and  spread  before  the  pub- 
lic? If  there  is  not,  there 
certainly  should  be,  and  a 
very  severe  one  at  that. 
"The  man  that  steals  my  purse  steals  trash," 
generally;  "but  he  that  filches  from  me  "  my 
intellectual  triumphs  "  makes  me  poor  indeed." 
Now,  there  is  that  Somnambulist,  in  Progres- 
sive, who  pretends  to  be  always  asleep;  but  I 
don't  believe  he  is  asleep  at  all.  He  just  puts 
that  on,  so  that  he  will  be  considered  irrespon- 
sible for  his  actions.  But  I  hold  him  responsible 
all  the  same,  for  the  mad  energy  with  which  he 
supplanted  me  as  follows: 

California  certainly  possesses  a  climate  charming- 
ly favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  conceit,  and  it 
takes  lots  of  that  to  face  fraud.  It  seems  almost 
too  bad  that  future  history  will  have  to  credit  her 
bee-keepers  with  the  honor  of  having-  taken  the 
initiatory  steps  in  this  movement.  And  shall  it  be 
chronicled  that  other  sections  of  the  country  stood 
idly  by  during  this  contest,  and,  when  victory  had 
been  won, were  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  share 
the  accruing  tjeneflts  ?    For,  truly,  whatever  is  ben- 


eficial to  them  is  proportionately  so  to  us.  If  co- 
operation be  good  for  them,  why  not  for  us  ?  Let 
us  at  least  co-operate  with  them  to  the  extent  of 
keeping  out  of  the  large  cities  with  our  small  crops, 
thereby  building  up  our  home  markets,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  them  full  sweep  of  the 
commission  houses,  and  tlie  grand  opportunity  of 
educating  the  masses  as  regards  the  real  value  of 
pure  honey.  'Tis  said,  "It's  a  poor  rule  that  will 
not  work  both  ways."  We,  in  protecting  our  home 
markets,  will  in  so  far  protect  oui-  California  friends. 
They,  in  protecting  themselves,  will  protect  us. 


Yes,  Somnambulist,  of  course  these  ideas  are 
all  mine.  You  took  them  in  your  sleep,  and 
were  not  responsible.  Yes,  California  sets  the 
ball  rolling.  But  this  movement  will  not  and 
can  not  be  confined  to  this  coast.  Of  course,  we 
are  the  prime  movers  in  projecting  and  perfect- 
ing the  scheme,  and  deserve  all  the  honors  that 
future  historians  will  pile  around  our  illustrious 
names.  But  why  should  the  rest  of  the  country 
stand  "idly  by"  till  victory  is  won?  Why  not 
join  us  and  help  to  win  the  victory?  It  is  as 
sure  as  fate  or  the  tax-gatherer,  that  this  will 
become  a  national  movement.  It  may  go  on 
for  a  time  as  the  "  California  Honey  Exchange," 
but  changes  will  creep  in.  The  bee-keepers  of 
the  East  will  see  the  folly  of  shipping  to  a  com- 
mission merchant  who  may  sell  comb  honey  at 
16  cents,  and  make  returns  at  \2  or  even  less, 
when,  by  paying  a  dollar,  he  can  have  his 
honey  honestly  handled  at  the  actual  cost  of 
selling  it. [/The  bee-keepers  of  the  East  will 
come  in  and  join  us  on  the  way  to  victory.  It 
is  our  interest  that  you  should  do  so,  as  well  as 
yours.  While  you  keep  shipping  your  honey  to 
commission  men,  our  exchange  can't  get  or 
hold  control  of  the  market;  but  once  let  the 
Exchange  include  in  its  membership  a  vast 
majority  of  the  bee-keepers  in  the  Union,  and 
it  would  control  the  price  of  honey.  The  little 
that  would  be  produced  by  outsiders  and  non- 
professionals would  count  for  nothing.  The 
Exchange  would  practically  have  control  of  all 
the  honey  in  the  United  States.  A  very  small 
per  cent  would  pay  all  its  expenses,  because  it 
would  do  a  very  heavy  business.  For  instance, 
the  Chicago  house  would  do  all  the  honey  busi- 
ness that  10  or  15  great  houses  do  now.  Where 
one  of  these  houses  would  sell  from  one  to  two 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  honey  per  month, 
the  Exchange,  having  practically  all  the  honey 
in  the  market,  would  sell  from  ten  to  twenty 
and  even  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  per 
month.  I  am  talking  of  such  cities  as  Chicago 
and  New  York.  The  general  manager  must  be 
an  "honest,  pushing,  wide-awake,  capable 
man."  He  must  be  like  the  train-dispatcher  of 
a  great  railroad,  who  knows  the  exact  position 
of  every  train  on  the  road,  both  day  and  night. 
So  our  manager  would  have  to  know  the  exact 
supply  of  honey  on  hand  in  every  city  in  the 
United  States.  He  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
different  markets— not  from  a  central  office 
but  by  the  honey  that  lies  nearest  that  market 
ready  to  ship,  and  only  awaiting  his  word  of 
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command.  Of  course,  all  the  large  cities  would 
have  subordinate  managers,  or  salesmen,  under 
and  responsible  to  the  general  manager  and  to 
the  board  of  control.  Many  of  these  subordi- 
nate salesmen  might  be,  to  save  the  establish- 
ment of  a  warehouse,  etc.,  some  well-known, 
responsible,  and  undoubtedly  honest  commis- 
sion house  They  can  be  bound  by  an  iron-clad 
contract  to  sell  no  honey  below  the  price  set  by 
the  general  manager,  for  the  different  grades; 
or,  otherwise,  pay  the  difference.  Also,  in  case 
honey  is  broken  down  and  leaking  badly,  so 
that  the  shipper  is  likely  to  lose  in  weight,  etc., 
the  commission  man  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
a  coroner's  inquest  over  that  lot,  and,  by  the 
testimony  of  three  disinterested  men,  the  ship- 
per should  abide,  and  be  satisfied.  Other  neces- 
sary restrictions  might  be  added  as  occasion 
required.  These  houses— one  in  each  city — 
would  be  glad  to  get  this  business  at  5  per  cent 
commission.  Why?  Because  they  would  do 
five  times  the  business  in  honey  that  they  did 
before,  when  they  could  sell  only  what  came  to 
them.  Now  they  would  have  control  of  the 
market,  and,  practically,  sell  all  that  came  to 
that  city.  Any  one  knows  that,  if  one  house 
should  have  the  handling  of  all  the  honey  that 
goes  to  any  city  in  the  country,  they  would 
have  a  larger  business  in  that  line.  Such  a 
house,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  general 
manager  and  a  board  of  control,  would  be  very 
careful  not  to  wantonly  offend  or  defraud  a 
bee-keeper.  Under  this  system  the  commission 
house  should  collect  7J^  per  cent  commission — 
5  per  cent  for  themselves,  and  23^  for  the  head 
office,  to  pay  expenses,  etc.  Who  would  not  be 
willing  to  pay  1}4  per  cent  to  have  his  honey 
honestly  handled?  Why,  more  than  half  the 
honey  shippers  would  make  money  if  they  had 
to  pay  20  per  cent  and  get  the  full  returns  for 
their  honey.  This  system  would  likewise  kill 
out  all  the  fraudulent  commission  men,  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  adulterators  too.  It  will 
stop  adulteration,  because  honest  retailers  will 
know  where  to  get  pure  honey.  Honey  will 
advance,  because  one  great  organization  will 
control  the  bulk  of  all  the  honey  in  the  United 
States.  When  people  can't  get  comb  honey  for 
less  than  25  cents  per  pound  they  will  pay  that 
price— in  fact,  are  paying  it  now  to  sharpers. 
What  we  want,  and  must  have,  is  to  get  2.5  per 
pound  for  comb— first  quality — less  freight, 
commission,  drayage,  etc.  Unless  the  honey  is 
shipped  a  long  distance  these  charges  should 
not  aggregate  more  than  1  cent  per  pound;  but 
under  the  present  slipshod  system  the  et  ct.rtera 
is  the  largest  item  in  the  bill  of  charges  against 
the  bee-keeper.  "  Brokf^n  down,"  "leaking," 
"very  dark,"  and  "dark,"  are  the  bugbears 
they  set  up  to  confront  him.  What  can  the 
poor  wretch  do?  They  are  away  off,  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  have  sold  his  property.  He  may 
have  men  near  home  who  saw  his  honey,  and 


know  its  quality;  but  the  commission  merchant 
has  his  men  to  swear  it  was  black,  broken  down, 
or  leaking,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  bee-keeper 
has  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  to  win  in  the 
contest. 

Bee-keepers  of  the  East,  will  you  join  us,  and 
make  it  a  national  exchange?  Join  our  Ex- 
change, irrespective  of  State.  Read  the  rules 
and  by-laws  in  the  bee- papers.  Of  course,  as 
occasion  requires  you  will  have  a  voice  in 
amending  or  altering  these  rules,  and  in  the 
selection  of  the  officers.  Come  in  from  every 
town  and  county  in  the  Union.  Force  it  into  a 
national  exchange;  join  in,  all  ye  gathering 
hosts,  from  the  far  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shore. 
Roll  in  by  the  hundreds;  rush  in  by  the  thou- 
sands, and  teach  the  blood-suckers  that  have 
drained  the  life-blood  from  your  business  that 
you  intend  hereafter  to  set  the  price  of  your 
own  products.  "  United,  we  stand;  divided,  we 
fall."  The  laws  of  trade  are  inexorable.  Where 
there  is  great  opposition,  and  anxiety  to  sell, 
prices  must  and  will  come  down;  whereas,  if 
the  business  were  all  in  the  hands  of  one  great 
corporation,  as  Prof.  Cook  suggests,  like  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  there  would  be  no  such 
result.  The  object  of  the  Exchange,  however, 
would  be,  not  to  wring  out  millions  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  to  create  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth,  but  to  demand  and  obtain  a  fair  and 
living  price  for  our  products.  Come,  one  and 
all,  and  we  will  travel  together.  Come  from 
the  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Skylark,  and 
the  other  great  men  who  have  organized  this 
magnificent  triumph  over  fraud  and  dishonesty, 
welcome  you  with  open  arms.  We  will  march 
on  to  victory  together.  We  of  California  can 
only  cut  off  the  middlemen  here,  and  have  an 
honest  sale  through  our  own  agents  in  the  East. 
But  we  can  get  no  control  of  the  market  while 
you  Eastern  men  are  working  against  us  by 
shipping  honey  to  commission  men.  "  In  union 
there  is  strength;"  and  if  the  East  comes  in 
and  makes  this  exchange  a  national  affair,  we 
could  not  only  command  and  set  the  price  of 
honey  in  the  United  States,  but,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  Europe  also. 

CANADIAN  PURE-HONEY  LAW. 

Mr.  McEvoy  sends  to  the  American  Bee 
Journal  the  following  pure-honey  bill,  now 
before  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  which  has 
passed  its  second  reading.  Mr.  McEvoy  says 
it  will  surely  pass. 

BILL  NO.   10. 

An  Act  further  to  amend  the  Act  respecting  the 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Drugs,  and  Agricul- 
tural Fertilizers. 

Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada, 
enacts  as  follows: 

1.  No  imitation  of  honey,  or  "sugar-honey,"  so- 
called,  or  other  substitute  for  honey  manufactured 
or  produced  from  cane  sugar,  or  from  any  other 
substances  other  than  those  which  bees  gather  from 
natural  sources,  shall  be  manufactured  or  produced 
or  offered  for  sale  in  Canada,  or  sold  therein;  and 
every  person  who  contravenes  the  provisions  of  this- 
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Act  in  any  manner  shall,  on  summary  conviction, 
incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars, 
and  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars;  and  in  de- 
fault of  payment  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding-  twelve  months,  and  not 
less  than  three  months:  Provided  that  this  Act  shall 
not  be  interpreted  or  construed  to  prevent  the  giv- 
ing: of  sugar  in  any  form  to  the  bees,  to  be  consum- 
ed by  them  as  food. 

2.  Section  six  to  thirty,  both  inclusive,  of  TJie 
Adultcratiiiii  Act  shall,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable, 
be  held  to  apply  to  this  Act  in  the  same  way  as  if 
the  adulteration  of  honey  were  especially  mention- 
ed therein. 

Mr.  Editor,  this  is  decidedly  the  best,  most 
direct,  and  sweeping  law,  or  proposed  law,  on 
this  subject  that  I  have  ever  seen.  You  notice 
there  is  no  possibility  of  creeping  around  the 
bush  by  labeling  an  article  "sugar  honey,"  or 
any  other  kind  of  honey,  except  the  pure  article 
produced  by  the  bees.  No  imitation  of  honey 
can  be  made,  manufactured,  brought  Into,  or 
sold  in  Canada.  There  is  not  a  single  State  in 
our  Union  that  has  a  law  that  can  not  be  evad- 
ed by  labeling  it  "sugar  honey,"  or  "honey 
syrup,"  so  that  the  adulterators  can  carry  on 
their  rascality  in  open  day,  and  in  defiance  of 
law.  But  this  Canadian  bill  cuts  short  such 
a  possibility  as  that.  You  can  sell  sugar  syrup, 
or  syrup  of  other  kinds;  but  you  must  not  at- 
tach the  name  of  honey  to  either  of  them,  or 
you  will  come  to  grief.  I  don't  suppose,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  you  are  going  to  Canada  to  engage 
in  the  adulteration  business;  but  I  merely  put 
you  up  as  a  kind  of  target  to  shoot  at.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience.  This  bill  should  be  scatter- 
ed broadcast  over  the  Union,  and  beekeepers 
should  exert  all  their  influence  to  get  it  adopted 
in  their  respective  States.  Hurrah  for  bill  No. 
10!    Hurrah  for  Canada! 


A  NATIONAL  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE   ADVANTAGES   OF   HAVING   ONE. 


By  Getirge  W.  Braadbe^k. 


Friend  Root:— We  have  always  thought  well 
of  the  North  American  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Union. 
The  mere  thought  of  the  possible  obliteration 
of  either  by  the  proposed  plan  of  amalgamation 
brings  with  it  feelings  of  sadness.  The  pro- 
tective influence  that  has  been  exerted  by  the 
one,  and  the  social  privileges  afforded  by  the 
other,  have  done  much  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  bee  culture  in  this  country;  yet  neither 
of  these  has  supplied  the  real  and  necessary  de- 
mands of  the  bee-keepers  of  the  United  States. 
This  very  proposition  of  amalgamation  is  evi- 
dence of  the  need  of  something  that  does  not 
exist.  We  talk  of  the  advanced  state  of  our  in- 
dustry in  this  country  in  comparison  with  that 
existing  in  others;  but  when  we  consider  our 
lack  of  organization,  aside  from  our  State  asso- 
ciations, is  this  really  true?  Is  it  not  strange 
that,  during  the  years  that  have  passed,  we 
have  not  recognized  the  need  of  a  representa- 
tive organization?     Why  is  it  that  we  have 


been  disposed  to  be  so  generous  in  the  support 
of  affiliated  associations  at  the  expense  of  home 
interests? 

We  believe  that  the  most  important  interest 
to  provide  for  to-day  is  the  formation  of  an  or- 
ganization that  will  voice  and  further  the  bee- 
keeping industry  of  every  section  of  the  Union. 
We  have  always  admired  the  indomitable  and 
persevering  skill  of  the  German,  and  have  tak- 
en just  pride  in  the  indomitable  will  and  self- 
assurance  of  our  enterprising  Canadians;  and, 
while  there  are  many  good  qualities  in  both, 
worthy  of  emulation,  is  it  not  about  time  for  us 
to  develop  some  characteristics  of  our  own? 
Why  should  not  others  emulate  us? 

There  is  not  a  country  on  the  faceof  the  earth 
that  has  more  intelligent  and  capable  bee- 
keepers than  we  have  in  the  United  States,  and 
yet  some  of  us  have  been  chasing  after  every 
phantom  organization  that  came  along  ;  and 
the  present  seems  but  the  re-echo  of  the  past. 

Now,  brother  bee-keepers,  let  us  bury  the 
past,  and  try  to  live  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
present.  There  never  has  been  and  never  will 
be  a  more  propitious  time  for  the  organization 
of  a  national  bee-keepers'  association  than  now. 
You  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  on  page  147,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hon.  Geo.  E  Hilton,  voice  the 
need  of  just  such  an  organization.  We  wonder 
how  many  times  in  the  past  we  have,  under  like 
circumstances,  been  forced  to  put  our  hands  in 
our  pockets,  and  whistle,  "Oh!  there's  a  good 
time  coming."  etc.,  when  a  representative  bee- 
keepers' association  would  have  brought  about 
some  good  results.  What  other  organization 
could  do  such  work  more  effectively  for  the  bee- 
keepers than  one  that  would  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  every  bee  keeping  State  in  the  Union? 
Our  only  hope  of  raising  the  standard  of  our  in- 
dustry, and  to  secure  the  much-needed  legisla- 
tion, is  by  organizing  along  the  lines  advocated. 
We  may  harp  on  State  laws  from  now  until  the 
end  of  time;  but  unless  we  bee-keepers  combine 
and  thus  secure  national  legislation  in  opposi- 
tion to  adulteration  it  will  avail  us  nothing. 
We  can  scarcely  realize  the  possible  good  that 
might  result  from  such  a  combination.  The 
known  quantity,  though,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  inspire  the  most  phlegmatic  person  within 
our  ranks  to  a  willingness  to  do  something  to- 
ward the  protection  of  his  own  industry.  Think 
of  the  good  resulting  by  the  proper  dessemina- 
tion  of  knowledge,  the  more  even  distribution 
of  our  product,  resulting  in  increased  consump- 
tion. This  is  an  age  of  progression;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  we  keep  step  with  the  proces- 
sion, otherwise  we  shall  be  relegated  to  the 
rear.  Our  necessities  say,  "Begin  and  build 
to-day;  build  wisely,  and  build  well;"and  when 
we  have  once  erected  a  firm  foundation,  to  ac- 
cord with  our  form  of  government,  we  can  en- 
large its  capacity  as  our  needs  demand. 

As  a  closing  suggestion  we  urge  immediate 
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consideration  and  action  ;  and  to  further  this 
project  we  would  outline  the  following: 

First,  the  selection  of  two  delegates  by  each 
State  association  or  assembly  of  bee-keepers 
where  no  State  organization  exists.  After  due 
time  for  selection  of  delegates,  the  persons  se- 
lected organize,  and  proceed  to  formulate  plans 
for  a  national  bee-keepers'  association.  The 
work  of  this  preliminary  organization  can  all  be 
conducted  by  correspondence,  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  State  associations  for  rat- 
ification and  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the 
first  assembly,  the  place  of  meeting  being  cen- 
tral and  permanent. 

We  trust  now  that  every  bee-keeper  who  re- 
sides in  the  United  States  will  in  some  way 
give  expression  to  his  views  on  the  subject  pre- 
sented. We  feel  assured  that,  if  we  thus  show 
a  willingness  to  present  our  cause,  it  will  result 
in  a  double  assurance  to  our  usually  wide- 
awake bee-editors  that  they  are  working  for 
"  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

[If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  and  the 
other  California  bee-keepers  would  not  object 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  societies  pro- 
viding that  the  North  American  were  distinct- 
ly national;  that  you  think  the  present  Na- 
tional Bee-keepers'  Union  should  not  be  en- 
larged in  its  scope  so  as  to  cover  Canada.  There 
may  be  something  in  this.  When  the  North 
American  was  incorporated,  you  may  remember 
that  some  of  our  Canadian  brethren  raised  a 
vigorous  protest.  If  the  North  American  Bee- 
keepers' Union,  as  is  proposed,  should  become  a 
fact,  it  of  course  would  have  to  be  incorporat- 
ed, either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  defense,  to  prose- 
cute and  be  prosecuted  —  in  fact,  to  act  as  a  re- 
sponsible person  or  firm.  Obviously  the  Union, 
when  amalgamated  with  the  other  association, 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  point  has  ever  been 
raised  before;  but  possibly  our  Canadian  bee- 
friends  who  objected  the  first  time  would  ob- 
ject again.  But  whatever  is  done,  I  am  most 
emphatically  in  favor  of  having  the  Union  so 
modified  that  it  shall  have  annual  meetings  or 
conventions,  to  discuss  the  all-absorbing  prob- 
lems that  come  before  us,  no  matter  whether 
they  relate  to  defense  agaJnst  unjust  legisla- 
tion, prosecution  of  glucose-mixers,  or  whether 
they  concern  some  of  the  problems  as  to  how  to 
manage  bees.  In  other  words,  I  am  most  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  having  the  social  annual- meet- 
ing feature  hitched  on  to  the  Union  in  some 
way;  and  if  it  is  not  wise  to  have  it  interna- 
tional, let  it  be  distinctly  national. 

In  the  event  that  the  Bee-keepers'  Union 
should  be  changed  as  I  have  suggested,  those 
Canadians  who  have  welcomed  the  proposed 
change  in  the  North  Amercan  could  hitch  on  a 
union  to  their  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion. In  that  case  the  old  North  American 
could  be  disbanded,  and  the  two  national  asso- 
ciations could  have  joint  meetings  at  stated  or 
occasional  intervals  to  discuss  common  inter- 
ests, as  was  done  so  well  in  the  old  North  Amer- 
ican, and  thus  Canadian  and  American  bee- 
keepers would  be  united  in  one  common  broth- 
erhood as  before.  Then  the  work  of  defense, 
and  prosecuting  adulterators,  could  be  carried 
on  by  each  distinct  national  association  in  its 
own  country.     Now,  please   understand    that 


what  I  have  said  is  meant  in  the  way  of  sug- 
gesUon  and  not  as  a  recoinmeiulntion.  I  s^houid 
like  to  hear  from  others. — Ed.] 


THE  LOW  PRICES  OF  HONEY. 


CAUSE     AND    cure;     THE     CALIFORNIA  EX- 
CHANGE;   A  CAREFULLY  CONSIDERED 
ARTICLE. 


By  C.  H.  Clayton. 


It  is  often  said  that  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties are  fixed  by  the  cost  of  production.  If  this 
be  correct,  the  costof  producing  honey  has  been 
reduced  fully  40  per  cent  within  the  last  few 
years.  But  is  this  assertion  true?  I  think  not. 
The  cost  of  production  is  but  one  of  the  factors 
governing  prices,  and  certainly  not  the  sole 
governing  power.  Cost  enters  into  the  value  of 
all  products,  and  must  not  be  ignored;  yet,  at 
times,  some  other  element  may  absolutely  con- 
trol for  a  time  the  price  at  which  an  article 
may  be  sold.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
often  works  an  increase  or  decrease  in  prices 
without  regard  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
article  at  the  exact  period.  A  shortage  in  any 
crop  brings  increase  of  prices  if  the  demand 
remains  the  same.  A  large  increase  in  the  crop, 
if  the  demand  be  the  same,  will  cause  the  prices 
to  fall.  If  the  price  of  honey  gets  below  the 
actual  cost  of  its  production,  and  remains  so  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  production  will  of  neces- 
sity be  decreased. 

Bee-keepers  will  not  long  continue  the  pro- 
duction of  honey  when  compelled  to  pay  out 
more  money  than  they  get  in  return  for  their 
product.  The  fact  will  curtail  the  production 
until  the  price  obtained  covers  the  cost.  In 
like  manner  any  substance  that  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  large  profit  will  naturally  be  produc- 
ed in  larger  amounts. 

The  question  then  arises,  To  what  shall  we 
attribute  the  low  price  of  honey?  Is  it  over- 
production brought  about  by  large  profits? 
Let  us  see  what  those  profits  are — if  any. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  production  of 
honey  varies  much  from  year  to  year,  even  in 
the  same  apiary,  on  account  of  losses  from 
various  causes.  The  cost  price  of  the  empty 
hives,  drawn  combs,  and  tools  used,  are  about 
the  only  items  that  can  be  declared  to  have  a 
fixed  value  from  year  to  year. 

Suppose  we  rate  the  two-story  hive  (empty) 
at  7.5  cents;  the  drawn  combs  are.  for  purposes 
of  income,  well  worth  7.5  cents  each;  19  combs 
to  hive  is  $U.25;  bees,  say  4  pounds,  which 
would  be  a  fair  colony  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  at  50  cents  per  pound— $2.00.  Total  val- 
ue of  hive  ready  for  business,  $14.00. 

We  will  figure  nothing  for  cost  of  range, 
honey-house,  and  tools.  We  have  as  yet  no 
reliable  statistics  to  show  the  average  yield 
which  may  be  expected  from  each  colony. 
Some   yields   have   been   published,  but  they 
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have  invariably  been  of  the  boom  order,  repre-  question  Is,  How  are  we  to  obtain  what  justly 
sen  ting  special  yields  in  special  years  from  belongs  to  us?  It  is  possible  that,  in  order  to 
special  localities,  and  are  of  little  value  for  help  ourselves,  we  mav  have  to  first  help  the 
average  estimates.  Years  of  records  kept  by  consumer.  I  contend  that  the  real  remedy  for 
individuals  in  average  locations  tend  to  show  low  prices  with  us  is  an  enlarged  demand.  It 
that  the  average  annual  production  does  not  goes  without  saying,  that  a  demand  far  in  ex- 
exceed  70  pounds  per  colony  of  honey,  and  K  cess  of  the  present  supply  can  be  created  by 
pound  of  wax.  I  will  make  no  account  for  the  placing  honey  before  the  consumer  at  a  price 
year  of  the  new  swarm  you  may  get,  as  its  that  he  can  afford  to  pay.  The  consumer  is 
value  is  offset  by  the  cost  of  hive  and  combs  for  the  poor  man;  the  masses  are  poor,  and  the 
its  use.  It  may  be  considered  to  he  a,  forced  masses  must  have  cheap  food.  It  is  said,  that 
investment  which  may  return  you  a  profit  for  every  ill  there  is  a  remedy.  I  believe  we 
another  year.  Your  cash  outlay  for  your  colo-  have  our  remedy  within  our  grasp.  Let  us 
ny  will  be,  for  case  and  can  for  your  70  pounds  establish,  through  [our  Exchange,  selling-agen- 
of  honey,  say  4.5  cents;  labor  60  cents;  freight  cies  for  our  honey  in  every  town  and  city  we 
(to  our  average  market)  70  cents,  and  commis-  can  reach.  Let  the  honey  be  packed  by  the 
sion  18  cents.  nNow  let  us  see  what  we  have —  Exchange  to  suit  any  market;  let  it  be  covered 
estimating  honey  at  .5  cents  in  the  market:  by  the  Exchange  guaranty,  and  be  sold  at  Ex- 
change prices.    Make  those  prices  such  as  will 

70  pounds  of  honey $3.50  afford  a  fair  price  to  the  producer,  a  fair  com - 

X  pound  wax,  at  23 11  »■       »     ^.v,             »       j  •,.         i       -n  u 

^                                               pensation  to  the  agent,  and  it  surely  will  be  a 

Total  income,       $3  61  much  lower  price  than  he  now  pays  to  the  con- 

Our  expenses  are:  sumer.  When  an  agent  tampers  with  Exchange 

Interest  on  $14.00  at  8  per  cent.fl  13  goods  or  Exchange  prices,  bounce  him.    Sell  no 

Cost  of  case  and  can 45  honey  under  any  circumstances  to  wholesalers 

Labor 60  to  be  repacked— glucosed.     If  they  want  honey 

Freight. 70  \j^  small  packages  we  will  pack  it  for  them,  and 

Commission 18  p^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^y  package. 

Total,       $3  05  Whenever  any  adulterated  honey  is  found, 

„,    ,   ,                 ,        r,^     .  ^^        ^     ,  enforce  the  law  relentlessly  against  the  offend- 
That  shows  a  net  profit  of  56  cents  from  our  ™,                           ^  u           u         *     j     .u 
,            ^T         1.            1                             *      ..  er.    The  masses  must  have  cheap  food;    the 
colony.    Your  honey  has  cost  you  a  fraction  ,           r  •.     ixl  j           j            n     ^     t^  •       -^l- 

;, ,        ^                   J     mi_    1.                J  laws  of  health  demand  pure  food.    It  is  within 

over  4};.  cents  per  pound.    The  honey-producers  ,           -^  j       ,-         ,.       . 

,_,,.,       .        .,,       ^       u      -u     1         1     r      .u  our  power,  by  united   action,  to  cheapen  our 

of  California  will  not  subs^cnbe  largely  for  the  -.^  ^     .,                ,    *       •  .     ..u 

.,          ,      ,,  ,      J            .                    »^        ^  product  to  them,  and    furnish    them   a  pure, 

popular     bonds  now  in  vogue.     At  5  cents  per  T     ,,,          ,.  ,      *,     j      m    .u             j    ^u  V.  i 

,   ^,            ,             ,        ^     ,.                 -  healthy  article  of  food.    To  these  ends  the  Cal- 

pound,  the  producer  who  gets   his  range  free,  .^       .     „      i             .^     u           ■       i         r          j 

,                r  ,,     ,    .          ,                  ,,                .,,  ifornia  Bee-keepers  Exchange  has  been  formed, 

and  successfully  dodges  the  tax-collector,  will,  ^  -^  ■    ^     ^     .        j            i.     ^u           i        u 

,         ,    ^    ^„„„,            ,     ,  and  It  is  to  be  hoped  our  brethren  elsewhere 

if  he  produces  and  markets  20.000  pounds,  have  ...        ..        .^.           .       ,           , 

^,               .„       ,               ,  .,,^^      .  ,      ,  .  ,   I    ,  will   unite  with   us  in  the  endeavor  to  accom- 

the   munificent  sum  of  $130  with  which  to  buy  ,.  ,       ,     ^     .,,             .,      ,,     ,        o,   ,    ,. 

,  .        ,.          .      ,            ,,         -,              ,           ,     -  plish  what  will  so  evidently  benefit  both   pro- 

himself  a  pair  of  overalls  and  a  year  s  grnb  for  ,               , 

*u       -f        A  u   i^-       mi                11       u       »     .  J  ducer  and  consumer, 

the  wife  and  babies.  They  can  all  go  barefooted  ^           ^  i 

u   ,'    .u          A    f   u                        ^  Lang,  Cal. 
— what  s  the  good  of  shoes,  any  way? 

Last    year.    Southern    California    produced  [Your  points  are  weU  made;  but  it  strikes 

u      ..  ^-/^/^  *           *  i.                J  <.u          4.    t  ..u  !"«   that  your  valuation  of  a  colony  and   hive 

about  .3.^00  tons  of  honey,  and  the  rest  of  the  ^^^^Q^^^  jg  (^^  la,.gg     j  ^ad  understood  that  bees 

United  States  probably  six  times  as  much  more,  could  be  bought  in   your  State  for  about  $5.00 

making  in   all  34,500  tons,  equal  to  49  million  on   an   average.    The  highest  estimate  that  I 

pounds.    The    population  >s  seventy  tnlllfons.  ^'""etlT  °id''ro*ie?oa''"h1grVo'^?rer\1e 

If  every   ounce  of  honey   were   used   as   food,  yield,  70  lbs.,  may  be  about  right,   but  during 

which  it  is  not,  there  would  be  but  yV  of  a  pound  the   last  few  years  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 

of  honey  for  each  of  us.    Surely  over-produc-  a  little  large.     But  if  "0  lbs.  is  right,  then   the 

..       .        ,  ^,                   I  .u    I            •  profit  on  the  colony  would  be  somewhere  about 

tion  is  not  the  cause  of  the  low  prices.  ^  ^^^^^j.  providing  the  valuation  of  the  colony 

I  happen  to  know  that,  within  less  than  one  is  too  high.    The  Exchange  offers  a  hopeful  so- 

hundred  miles  of  San  Francisco,  amber  extract-  lution  of  the  problem  of  low  prices  to  the  bee- 

ed  sold  last  summer  at  15  cents  per  pound,  or  ^«^P^^  ^"^  ^'^^  P'''^^*  "^o  ^^'«  consumer.-ED.] 

two  pounds  for  a  quarter,  and   comb   honey  is  ^     '     ^ 

unknown  save  at  the  holidays,  when   it  brings  EXPERIENCE  WITH  COMMISSION  MEN. 

from  20  to  25  cents.    The  erocers  in  Los  Angeles  

,       ,           „,                     ,.,,,,.       .                 ...               .  SOME  PLEASANT  FEATUKKS  ON  THE  OTHEK. side; 

to-day,  February,  /.s.%,  charge  their  customers  tricks  of  the  trade    etc. 

from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound  for  honey  that  the  

producer  receives  only  from  4  to  4^1  cents  for.  •^    

Is  the  consumer  benefited  by  the  low  prices  My  first   experience   with   commission    men 

the  producer  has  to  take?    Certainly  not.    I  dates  back  to  1871,  since  which  time  I  have  sent 

believe  a  part  of  those  profits   belongs  to  the  honey  to  nearly  all  the  large  northern  cities:'to 

producer   and  a  part  to  the  consumer.    The  be  sold  on  commission,  and  my  experience,  has 
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been  somewhat  varied.  With  a  few  of  those 
dealt  with,  my  deal  was  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  me,  and  all  that  could  be  desired.  After 
learning  their  standing,  rates  for  selling,  prob- 
able prices  for  honey,  etc.,  the  shipments  were 
duly  made;  and  on  arrival  of  the  honey  at  its 
destination  I  was  informed  of  the  fact,  and  in  a 
reasonable  time  got  my  returns,  and  at  the  fig- 
ures I  had  expected,  and  sometimes  one  or  two 
cents  more  per  pound,  with  full  weights  given. 
In  dealing  with  others  I  sometimes  never  got 
all  that  was  due  me. 

One  season  I  shipped  to  a  commission  firm  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  comb  and  extracted  honey, 
all  of  which  was  well  handled  for  me.  With 
other  firms  I  have  had  rates  for  selling  given 
me  as  being  5  per  cent,  prices  also  given.  The 
shipment  was  made,  and,  after  waiting  some 
time,  I  would  write  them  in  regard  to  arrival, 
how  it  was  moving  off.,  etc.  In  reply  I  would 
get  something  in  substance  lil^e  this:  "  Yes,  the 
honey  has  arrived,  but  it  is  leaking  badly;  kegs 
poor;"  or,  "Combs  broken  in  several  cases; 
honey  slow  sale  ;  prices  down  ;  "  yet  their  very 
quotations  were  standing  the  same  as  before 
given,  in  the  bee-journals.  Finally,  after  seve- 
ral months  I  would  get  some  returns  with  short 
weights;  rates  for  selling  figured  at  10  per  cent, 
after  they  had  given  them  to  me  as  5.  Upon 
writing  them  in  regard  to  the  rate  they  had 
previously  given  me,  or,  rather,  quoted  me,  I 
was  informed  that  on  shipments  of  $100  or  more 
their  rate  was  5  per  cent,  but  on  a  less  amount 
it  was  10.  Now.  I  consider  this  nothing  but  de- 
ception. Every  firm  selling  honey  should  give 
its  rates  for  selling,  in  a  clear  honest  way,  so 
that  none  may  be  deceived  or  wronged.  The 
honey-producer  who  sends  his  honey  to  be  sold 
on  commission  is  at  a  disadvantage  from  first 
to  last  unless  the  one  to  whom  the  shipment  is 
made  is  strictly  honest  and  reliable,  also  expe- 
rienced in  his  business,  so  that  the  honey  may 
be  placed  to  good  advantage,  and  returns  made 
promptly  to  the  shipper. 

I  once  made  a  small  shipment  of  extracted 
honey  to  a  dealer  located  in  Columbus,  O.,  who 
quoted  higher  prices  than  were  quoted  at  other 
markets;  and  when  I  had  waited  for  quite  a 
long  time  I  wrote  him,  and  in  reply  I  was  in- 
formed that  prices  were  lower,  etc.  To  sum  up 
this  deal,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  took  a  lower 
figure  for  a  part,  and  the  rest  is  yet  unpaid  for, 
and  will  so  remain.  I  tried  in  vain  for  about 
two  years  to  have  the  matter  settled,  but  fail- 
ed.   Any  legal  action  would  have  been  folly. 

Last  fall  I  shipped  ten  crates  to  a  Chicago 
commission  firm  from  whom  I  had  previously 
received  several  letters  giving  high  quotations, 
and  also  their  great  facilities  for  selling,  etc. 
When  the  returns  finally  came,  the  fine  comb 
honey  sent  netted  me  10  cts.  per  lb.  I  had  seen 
his  card  in  the  bee-journals. 

I  could  give  much  more  of  my  experience  with 


honey-dealers,  but  the  above  will  suffice.  I  am 
glad  to  learn  than  Gleanings  is  sifting  out  the 
unreliable  honey-dealers  ;  and  as  one  of  the 
bee-keeping  fraternity  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  your  efforts  in  this  direction.  Our  bee- 
journals  should  exercise  greater  care  in  the  fu- 
ture than  has  at  times  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  as  to  who  shall  be  placed  in  the  list  of 
honey  commission  men  in  their  lists.  A  good 
deal  of  loss  has  been  sustained  by  bee-keepers 
in  the  past  by  sending  their  honey  to  those  who 
were  not  reliable.  Honest  reliable  commission 
men  are  a  great  help  to  producers  in  helping 
them  to  dispose  of  their  products;  and  I  hope 
such  dealers  may  in  the  future  abide  more  by 
the  golden  rule  than  many  have  done  in  the 
past. 
Milledgeville,  111. 

[Yes,  indeed ;  the  bee- journals,  while  they  al- 
ways have  been  careful  to  admit  into  'heir  col- 
umns only  reliable  commission  houses,  are  more 
strict  now  than  ever. — Ed.] 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN. 


HAS     IT     "been     a    MEKE    SCHOOL   FOR     BEGIN- 
NERS"?    A  REPLY  TO  W.  F.   CLARKE. 


By  Dr.  C  C.  Miller. 


It  doesn't  matter  such  a  great  deal  whether 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  and  I  agree  as  to  the 
past  history  of  the  North  American  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association,  so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned; 
but  it  may  matter  to  discuss  the  past  so  far  as  it 
has  any  bearing  on  the  future.  And  if  Mr. 
Clarke  is  correct  in  what  he  says  on  page  52 
there  should  be  a  radical  change.  It  costs  a  lot 
of  money  to  attend  one  of  these  international 
conventions;  and  so  important  is  it  to  have  the 
time  wisely  and  profitably  occupied  that  it 
might  be  well  to  give  the  matter  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  even  to  using  it  as  a  topic  for  a 
symposium. 

Certainly  it  looks  as  though  Mr.  Clarke  were 
"  away  off,"  for  his  views  seem  to  me  about  the 
reverse  of  correct:  but  it  is  possible  I'm  some- 
what "off  "  in  some  points  myself.  So,  "let  us 
reason  together." 

In  the  first  place,  you  think  I  did  not  quote 
you  correctly,  Mr.  Clarke,  when  I  gave  in  quo- 
tation-marks, "  a  primary  class  of  bee-keepers." 
I  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings, 
given  by  Secretary  Hutchinson.  On  page  648 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal  he  reports  you, 
when  speaking  of  the  North  American,  as  say- 
ing, "  It  has  always  been  a  local,  primary  class 
of  bee-keepers." 

Leaving  that,  let  us  take  your  revised  thought 
as  given  in  Gleanings,  page  52.  You  say, 
"The  association  has  heen  for  the  most  part  a 
mere  school  for  beginners,"  and  "  we  have  held 
a  sort  of  deestric  school  for  those  who  would 
show  plainly  that  they  had  never  read  a  book 
on  bee-keeping  in  their  lives;"  and,  further. 
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"Owing  to  the  preponderance  of  local  bee- 
keepers, many  of  whona  are  not  very  well  up  in 
the  business,  our  time  has  been  occupied  in  ex- 
plaining to  tyros  what  even  beginners  in  bee- 
keeping may  be  very  properly  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with." 

Now,  these  are  pretty  severe  assertions;  but 
it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  merely  asser- 
tions on  your  part,  without  a  shadow  of  proof 
given  — no  attempt  at  giving  a  single  instance 
to  prove  your  position.  If  the  association  has, 
for  the  most  part,  been  a  mere  school  for  begin- 
ners, then  the  programs  will  contain,  for  the 
most  part,  such  topics  as  are  interesting  only  to 
beginners:  the  discussions  reported  will  be,  for 
the  most  part,  those  that  would  be  instructive 
only  to  beginners.  Such  being  the  case  it  will 
be  easy  to  cite  instances,  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
refer  us  to  a  North  American  convention  of  any 
one  year,  and  quote  the  topics  for  the  most 
part,  all  the  topics  quoted  being  such  as  are  of 
interest  to  beginners  only.  As  the  list  of  topics 
is  never  long,  that  ought  not  to  be  a  hard  thing 
to  do.  To  comport  with  your  statement,  the 
"most  part"  of  the  discussions  reported  will 
agree  with  the  topics,  and  it  would  be  asking 
too  much  to  ask  you  to  quote  a  majority  of  the 
discussions;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  consider 
me  unreasonable  when  I  ask  you  to  quote  five 
sentences  in  the  discussions,  that  would  be  in- 
teresting only  to  beginners.  Then  when  you 
have  done  that,  will  you  kindly  quote  from  five 
places  in  the  report,  showing  that  the  informa- 
tion given  was  for  the  benefit  of  those  "who 
would  show  plainly  that  they  had  never  read  a 
book  on  bee-keeping  in  their  lives"?  And  if  I 
may  tax  your  patience  in  just  one  more  thing, 
please  give  us,  from  the  report  of  that  same 
year,  five  instances  where  the  time  was  occupi- 
ed explaining  to  tyros  what  beginners  are  fa- 
miliar with. 

If  it  be  too  much  of  a  tax  to  do  what  I  have 
asked,  then  give  us  part  of  the  desired  proofs; 
in  fact,  give  us  any  sort  of  proof  that  you  have 
been  speaking  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness. 

You  speak  of  dislike  to  thoughtful  papers  in 
such  connection  as  to  make  the  impression  that 
weak  papers  without  much  thought  might  be 
welcomed.  What  proof  for  this?  If  there  be 
any  guilt  in  that  direction,  I  come  nearer  being 
the  guilty  person  than  any  one  else  I  know  of. 
I  have  thought  for  years  that  essays  were  of  no 
benefit  to  a  properly  conducted  convention  of 
bee-keepers;  but  my  objection  was  not  special- 
ly against  thoughtful  papers,  for  the  less  of 
thought  the  more  the  objection. 

You  say,  "  There  has  always  been  a  strongly 
marked  dislike  for  .  .  .  really  able  discus- 
sions.'' Will  you  give  us,  not  five,  but  just  one 
tiny  item  of  proof  for  this?  Name  just  one 
man  or  woman,  who  has  ever  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  controlling  a  North  American  conven- 


tion, who  has  always  shown,  or  ever  shown,  a 
marked  dislike  for  really  able  discussions. 

You  say,  "  My  idea  was  and  is,  that  at  a  rep- 
resentative bee-keepers'  meeting  we  have  a  right 
to  look  for  what  we  don't  get  in  manuals  of  bee 
culture;  namely,  a  face-to-face  discussion  of  live 
questions  that  have  arisen  in  the  practical  part 
of  our  pursuit."  Just  my  idea  exactly.  Now  it 
will  be  in  order  for  you  to  explain  to  us  why  in 
all  these  years  you  never  before  said  any  thing 
about  the  things  that  you  have  so  plainly  seen 
were  all  wrong.  What  topic  did  you  ever  pro- 
pose that  would  lift  us  from  the  elementary 
plane,  that  topic  being  rejected  ? 

Will  you  kindly  give  us  now  a  few  specimen 
topics  upon  which  we  could  have  "really  able 
discussions  "  ?  for  I  suppose  that  your  objec- 
tion was  mainly  to  the  topics.  At  the  different 
conventions  there  were  always  some  of  our  very 
ablest  men  You  were  at  some  of  them.  Those 
able  men  gave  us,  I  think,  the  best  they  had 
upon  the  topics  discussed.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  program,  there  was  always  room,  I 
think,  for  them  to  introduce  other  topics  through 
the  question-box. 

Or,  if  the  topics  were  not  at  fault,  please  tell 
us  where  the  trouble  was,  and  show  us  the  rem- 
edy. There  will  be  many  more  conventions, 
larger  or  smaller,  all  over  the  land  —  State,  dis- 
trict, and  county  conventions.  They  have,  no 
doubt,  been  taking  the  North  American  con- 
ventions, more  or  less,  as  models.  Give  them 
something  better  to  model  after. 

Marengo.  111. 

S,  I.  FKEEBORN. 


IN   THE   REMINISCENT   VEIN. 


By  Knott  A.  B.  Keeper. 

When  I  first  knew  the  late  Mr.  Freeborn,  of 
Ithaca,  Wis.,  in  1868,  he  had  about  80  colonies 
of  black  bees  in  Gallup-frame  hives.  The 
frames  were  about  a  foot  square,  placed  cross- 
wise of  the  hive,  about  a  dozen  in  each.  The 
hive  had  movable  top  ar.d  bottom  boards,  and 
was  very  handy.  His  bees  were  allowed  to 
swarm  naturally,  and  required  a  good  deal  of 
watching  during  swarming  time.  One  day  he 
had  eighteen  natural  swarms.  I  was  greatly 
interested  to  see  him  handle  them  in  swarm- 
ing. At  that  time  smokers  had  not  been  much 
used,  if  invented,  and,  as  a  substitute,  he 
rags  wound  on  sticks  and  set  slowly  burning, 
to  produce  smoke  to  control  the  bees  where  de- 
sired. 

He  had  a  honey-box  about  five  inches  square 
and  a  foot  long,  open  at  one  end.  There  was  a 
hole  in  the  other  end,  through  which  he  in- 
serted his  thumb  to  grasp  it  by.  When  he  dis- 
covered a  colony  start  to  cast  a  swarm  he  got 
the  box,  went  to  a  cluster  of  bees,  put  a  few 
into  the  box.  and  held  it  up  above  his  head 
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near  the  swarm  coming  out.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  the  bees  pour  into  this  box,  and  then  see 
them  dumped  out  at  the  hive  where  he  wanted 
them. 

One  day  he  had  five  swarms  clustered  at 
once  in  a  bunch.  I  helped  him  look  them  over 
and  find  three  of  the  queens,  which  were  each 
placed  in  a  separate  hive,  and  the  bees  induced 
to  go  evenly  into  them  to  form  three  new  colo- 
nies. Then  there  was  a  final  changing  of  the 
hives  next  morning  to  even  up  the  bees,  just  as 
many  bee-keepers  still  practice. 


S.  I.  FREEBORN. 

Mr.  Freeborn,  in  a  year  or  so  after,  obtained 
a  Murphy  honey-extractor,  the  first  one  used  in 
our  part  of  the  country.  He  afterward  obtain- 
ed one  of  Novice's  extractors,  and  these  two 
were  used  by  him  for  several  years,  and  ex- 
tracted many  tons  of  honey.  About  this  time 
he  obtained  some  Italian  queens,  and  began 
rearing  that  breed  of  bees,  and  soon  had  his 
apiary  fully  Italianized.  He  had  some  fine 
queens  from  H.  Alley,  and  among  others  one 
from  G.  M.  Doolittle.  This  was  a  tested  queen, 
and  cost  $5.00.  After  sending  it,  Mr.  Doolittle 
found  her  progeny  so  good-natured  and  hand- 
some that  he  bought  her  back  toward  the  fall 
of  the  same  season.  Mr.  Freeborn  had  some 
splendid  bees  from  this  queen.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  read  the  history  of  her  offspring  at 
Mr.  Doolittle's,  and  perhaps  he  remembers  the 
transaction  yet.  This  was  bringing  bee-keep- 
ing down  to  a  fine  point,  when  apiarists  noted 
the  disposition  of  their  bees.  And  why  not? 
for  what  terribly  cross  fellows  some  hybrids 
were  !  How  savagely  they  would  sting,  and 
how  prolific  too !  Then  we  noted  how  they 
were  out  first  in  the  morning,  and  worked  later 
at  night  than  the  blacks.  I  wonder  if  they  be- 
have so  now. 

In  the  fall  of  1869  or  '70  Mr.  Freeborn  and  I 
bought  of  a  farmer  his  entire  stock  of  bees  in 
old  box  hives — 22  colonies.    These  we  hauled 


home  on  a  bobsled.  To  prevent  smothering  we 
turned  the  hives  bottom  up,  and  had  a  merry 
load  indeed.  The  hives  were  very  heavy,  and 
we  thought  we  had  a  fine  lot  of  stores;  but, 
alas!  it  was  largely  bee -bread  instead  of 
honey.  On  account  of  cold  weather  the  bees 
could  not  fly  before  spring  after  removal,  and 
they  wintered  rather  poorly;  but  next  spring 
we  transferred  to  frame  hives,  and,  having  plen- 
ty of  comb,  and  a  good  season,  soon  had  them 
in  fine  condition.  When  basswoods  began  to 
bloom  I  concluded  to  remove  the  queens  to  stop 
breeding  for  a  time,  and  let  them  give  their  at- 
tention to  storing  honey,  which  they  did  in 
royal  style.  The  removal  of  the  queens,  how- 
ever, gave  me  quite  an  adventure.  When  I 
was  preparing  to  do  the  work  a  young  son  of 
Mr.  Freeborn,  who  was  full  of  mischief,  and  a 
younger  brother  of  mine,  heard  my  plans,  and, 
unknown  to  me,  went  to  the  hives  to  stir  the 
bees  up;  and  they  did  it  brown.  I  found  it  out 
after  I  got  well  to  work;  but,  despite  angry 
stings,  1  held  to  the  work,  smoked  them  lively, 
and  finished  the  job  in  a  reeking  sweat.  Hur- 
rying to  the  house  I  combed  out  about  a  dozen 
stings  from  my  hair,  and  then  tumbled  on  to 
the  bed  in  a  dead  faint.  My  folks  dashed  some 
cold  water  on  my  head.  That  roused  me  as 
quickly  and  painfully  as  if  I  had  been  struck 
with  half  a  dozen  clubs.  Oh  how  it  hurt ! 
this  time  I  began  to  turn  purple  and  red  in 
spots  all  over,  and  felt  terribly,  and  for  once  in 
my  life  I  was  induced  to  swallow  some  whisky, 
which  soon  brought  me  out  all  right,  but  al- 
ways with  a  regret  that  I  had  to  even  taste  the 
foul  stuff.  Strange  to  say,  that,  ever  after  this, 
I  have  been  unable  to  bear  a  single  sting  with- 
out a  recurrence  of  the  same  symptoms  in  such 
a  severe  form  as  to  forbid  further  bee-keeping 
by  me. 


NURSERY  FOR  HATCHING  CHICKENS  AND 
QUEENS. 


HOW    TO    REGULATE    TEMPERATURE  OF  LAMP- 
NURSERIES. 


H.  O.  Quirin. 


Can  more  queens  be  taken  from  a  nucleus  by 
the  use  of  a  lamp-nursery  ?  G.  M.  Doolittle  has 
an  article  in  Gleanings  for  Jan.  15  wherein  he 
intimates  that  more  queens  can  be  taken  from 
a  nucleus  by  the  use  of  a  nursery,  but  says  that 
introducing  queens  two  or  three  days  old  has 
proven  an  unsafe  method  with  him.  Now,  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  why  he  would  want  to 
keep  those  queens  in  the  incubator  until  two  or 
three  days  old.  I  do  not  think  I  should  want  to 
do  so,  even  if  I  could  make  a  success  of  intro- 
ducing them  to  nuclei.  I  deem  it  quite  essen- 
tial to  the  longevity  (or  good  health,  if  you 
please)  of  the  queen,  that  she  be  introduced 
within  five  or  six  hours  after  emerging  from 
the  cell,  as  she  does  not  get  the  exercise  in  a 
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nursery  when  confined  long  that  they  ought  to 
have  and  do  get  in  a  nucleus.  Nine-tenths  of 
my  queens  have  been  laatched  in  a  nursery  for 
the  past  three  years;  but  they  do  not  remain 
long  in  the  nursery,  but  are  introduced  to 
nuclei  as  fast  as  they  emerge  from  the  cells. 
Many  object  to  the  use  of  the  nursery  on  ac- 
count of  not  being  able  to  control  the  tempera- 
ture or  the  amount  of  fire  required  to  maintain 
the  proper  heat.  The  nursery  which  I  use 
does  not  require  more  than  five  minutes  of  time 
a  week.  The  nursery  is  simply  a  live  incuba- 
tor I  had  built  to  order  for  hatching  chickens; 
but  it  was  built  with  the  view  of  hatching 
queens  also.  The  inside  dimensions  are  48x36x 
13  inches.  It  has  an  automatic  heat-regulator 
attached  by  which  the  temperature  can  be  ad- 
justed to  any  desired  degree;  and,  when  once 
adjusted,  it  needs  no  further  attention  whatever 
for  the  entire  season.  Of  course,  the  nursery 
Is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  but  is  such  a  con- 
venience and  saving  of  queens  that,  when  you 
have  once  availed  yourself  of  its  use,  and  have 
learned  to  operate  it  thoroughly,  you  will  never 
do  without  it. 

Now,  I  know  that  there  are  queen-breeders 
who  once  used  the  queen-nursery,  but  who  do 
not  now  use  it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  some  of 
these  parties  complain  about  controlling  the 
temperature,  and  perhaps  the  most  of  them 
have  given  up  its  use  OQ  this  account;  but  this 
is  very  easily  overcome  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
thermostatic  bars  to  control  the  heat,  which 
can  be  purchased  of  almost  any  incubator  man- 
ufacturer. The  pair  I  use,  and  which  are  very 
simple,  are  sold  by  J.  L.  Campbell,  of  West 
Elizabeth,  Pa.,  ana  cost  $5.00. 

The  advantages  of  a  nursery  are  many.  As 
fast  as  queen-cells  are  sealed  they  can  be  plac- 
ed therein,  and  be  perfectly  safe — no  danger  of 
the  bees  tearing  them  down,  as  they  will  some- 
times do  when  you  have  fifty  or  more  cells  in  a 
colony;  or  if  a  virgin  queen  gets  into  the  hive 
you  will  lose  all  your  cells.  Just  imagine 
losing  all  of  your  sealed  cells,  with  dozens  of 
orders  coming  in  daily!  Then,  too,  you  are 
obliged  at  times  to  take  care  of  cells  when  the 
weather  is  too  cool  or  otherwise  unpleasant  to 
disturb  the  bees  taking  care  of  the  eel  s. 

POULTRY   AND   BEES. 

I  see  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Ashley  that  he  com  - 
bines  poultry  with  bees.  That  is  just  what  I 
have  been  doing.  In  fact,  I  think  that,  with- 
out the  poultry,  I  should  give  up  bees.  That 
large  nursery  I  have  told  you  about,  with  it  I 
hatch  chickens  in  the  winter  and  queen?  n  the 
summer;  so  you  see  it  is  no  dead  property.  The 
chickens  (or  chicks,  rather),  when  taken  from 
the  incubator,  are  transferred  to  a  brooder- 
house  20xC)0,  which  is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes 
under  the  brooder,  where  the  little  chicks  go  to 
get  warm.  The  temperature  is  kept  at  from  9.5 
to  100  degrees;  and,  in  fact,  these  chicks  do  not 


get  outside  of  the  building  until  ready  for  mar- 
ket, which  is  when  they  weigh  about  IK  to  2 
lbs.  each,  when  they  are  shipped  to  Chicago, 
where  they  command  a  ready  sale  until  the 
middle  of  June,  when  they  are  shipped  east  in- 
stead of  west. 
Bellevue,  O.,  Jan.  27. 


PROOF  OF  A  QUEEN'S  PRESENCE. 


TIMES  WHEN  WE  MUST  SEE   HER. 


By  Emma  Wilson. 


Mr.  Wood,  in  his  article  on  page  891,  asks  why 
I  wish  to  see  the  queen,  and  adds,  "  Proof  of  her 
presence  is  all  that  I  want  ;  "  and  the  editor,  in 
a  footnote,  says,  "  I  never  think  of  looking  for  a 
queen  (and  I  don't  suppose  Miss  Wilson  or  the 
doctor  does  either)  when  I  have  seen  one  good 
comb  with  brood  and  eggs  properly  distributed." 

I  beg  pardon,  but  T  still  plead  guilty  that  I 
very  often  wish  to  see  the  queen,  even  when  I 
have  positive  proof  that  there  is  a  good  one  in 
the  hive.  In  the  spring,  before  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  swarming,  we  wautto  see  every  queen 
we  have  in  our  apiaries,  for  the  reason  that  we 
want  them  all  clipped;  and  although  our  rec- 
ord-book may  give  the  record  "  q.  cl."  (queen 
clipped)  we  often  find  an  undipped  queen  in  a 
colony  the  first  time  it  is  overhauled  in  the 
spring,  showing  quite  conclusively  that  the 
bees  do  very  often  supersede  their  queens  after 
the  honey-harvest. 

Another  reason  that  I  wish  to  see  the  queen 
is,  that  it  very  often  happens  that  we  wish  to 
take  a  frame  of  brood  and  the  adhering  bees 
from  one  colony  and  give  to  another.  In  that 
case  the  first  thing  that  I  would  do  would  be  to 
find  their  queen  and  set  her  to  one  side  until  I 
could  select  the  brood  and  bees  that  I  wish  to 
take.  After  removing  what  I  wish  to  take  from 
the  colony  I  would  return  their  queen.  I  never 
want  to  run  any  risk  of  taking  her  away,  and  in 
no  way  can  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  I  am  not 
taking  her  away  unless  I  see  her. 

Another  reason  for  seeing  queens  is,  that  you 
may  wish  to  requeen  a  colony,  even  when  the 
queen  is  doing  excellent  work.  I  have  in  mind 
a  case  of  that  kind  just  now.  In  the  Hastings 
apiary  we  had  a  colony  of  very  strong  and  good 
workers;  but  they  were  very  black,  and,  oh!  but 
they  were  cross  —  the  very  crossest  bees  I  ever 
had  any  thing  to  do  with.  We  decided  that 
that  queen  would  have  to  die.  But  it  was  one 
thing  to  say  she  must  die,  and  quite  another  to 
find  her.  Every  time  I  opened  the  hive  to  look 
for  the  queen  those  miserable  bees  just  fairly 
boiled  over  the  sides  of  the  hive,  skedaddled  off 
the  frames  like  a  flock  of  sheep  jumping  over  a 
fence,  hung  in  great  clusters  at  the  bottom  of 
the  frames,  or  dropped  off.  I'd  close  up  the 
hive,  and  after  they  had  quieted  down  I  would 
try  again.    No  matter  if  I  didn't  use  a  particle 
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of  smoke,  nor  how  carefully  I  handled  them, 
not  giving  them  the  least  jar,  the  same  per- 
formance was  gone  through  with.  But  I  perse- 
vered, and  one  day  I  actually  did  see  her  racing 
over  a  frame,  and  promptly  beheaded  her.  Now, 
this  was  one  of  the  times  when  seeing  brood 
and  eggs  would  not  satisfy  me. 

Sometimes  we  want  to  use  an  excludei'  be- 
tween two  stories  where  the  queen  has  had  free 
access  to  both,  or  at  the  time  of  putting  on  su- 
pers we  may  want  to  take  away  a  lower  story, 
in  which  cases  the  queen  must  be  seen. 

These  may  not  be  all,  but  I  think  I  have  giv- 
en enough  instances  to  show  that  there  are 
times  when  the  sight  of  brood  and  eggs  is  not 
sufficient.  In  the  instances  that  I  have  given, 
proof  of  the  presence  of  a  queen  is  not  suificient 
— the  queen  herself  must  be  seen. 

Marengo,  111.,  Jan.  25. 

[Yes,  I  grant  there  are  times  when  we  must 
see  the  queen  herself  ;  but  in  the  great  majori- 
ty of  cases  the  seeing  of  a  frame  of  her  eggs 
and  brood  is  all  that  you  and  the  rest  of  us 
really  reouire.— Ed.] 


INFALLIBLE    METHODS    OF    INTRODUCING 
QUEENS. 


HOFFMAN     frames;     THE     PROPER    WAY     OF 
NAILING  THEM. 


By  C.  Davenport. 


That  "infallible"  method  of  introducing 
queens,  described  on  page  13,  would,  I  think, 
prove  a  pretty  safe  way;  but  I  have  some 
doubts  whether  it  would  work  in  all  cases  with 
colonies  that  contained  laying  workers.  Of 
late,  when  I  have  such  colonies,  instead  of  in- 
troducing a  queen  to  them  I  introduce  them  to 
a  queen  by  uniting  them  with  another  colony 
or  colonies  that  have  a  queen. 

A  method  which  has  so  far  proved  infallible 
with  me,  and  which  I  usually  follow  when  I 
have  a  valuable  queen  to  introduce,  is  to  select 
some  colony  to  receive  her  that  is  in  pretty 
good  condition,  and  has  a  laying  queen,  and 
then  remove  all  the  brood  as  well  as  the  queen; 
but  I  leave  or  give  them  a  number  of  combs 
containing  some  honey.  I  then  introduce  the 
queen  by  the  usual  candy  plan;  and  after  she 
has  commenced  to  lay  I  return  some  or  all  the 
combs  that  were  removed,  which  at  the  time 
of  removal  I  give  to  some  colony  that  is  able  to 
care  for  them  a  short  time.  I  always  remove 
all  bees  from  the  cage  except  the  queen;  for. 
like  Mr.  Doolittle,  I  think  when  strong  bees  are 
left  in  the  cage,  especially  if  they  have  come 
from  a  distance,  they  are  sometimes  the  cause 
of  the  queen's  being  killed.  But  I  practice  the 
plan  just  described  only  when  I  wish  to  use 
more  than  ordinary  care  in  introducing. 

Last  season,  although  I  bought  and  introduc- 
ed quite  a  number  of  queens,  I  lost  only  one, 
and  she  was  introduced  all  right.  I  got  two 
from  you  last  spring;  and  while  they  were  in- 


troduced all  right,  the  yellow,  or  five-banded 
one,  after  she  had  been  laying  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  suddenly  disappeared.  There  were 
no  queen-cells  nor  any  being  started  at  the 
time.  The  other  one  from  you,  which  was  a 
three-banded  tested  Italian,  proved  to  be  a  very 
good  one.  She  is  proliflc,  and  her  bees  are  great 
workers.  With  two  exceptions  they  outstripped 
every  thing  I  had  last  summer;  but  they  are 
not  as  gentle  as  some  others  I  have,  though 
they  are  not  bad  bees  to  handle.  But  for  me,  I 
do  not  want  bees  too  gentle. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  or  fault  in  the 
Hoffman  self-spacing  frame  that  I  do  not  re- 
member of  seeing  mentioned.  This  is,  however, 
quite  a  serious  one,  though  I  do  not  know  that 
it  could  really  be  called  the  fault  of  the  frame 
itself.  This  consists  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  nailed  together.  There  are  two  ways  these 
frames  can  be  nailed,  and  either  way  is  right; 
or  that  is,  they  will  work  either  way  equally 
well,  if  one  never  gets  any  that  are  nailed  the 
other  way.  All  the  Hoffman  frames  I  have 
were  purchased  in  the  flat,  and  I  think  I  have 
nailed  them  together  wrongly;  for  when  that 
extractor  I  ordered  of  you  last  summer  came, 
there  was  a  Hoffman  frame  all  nailed  together, 
standing  in  one  of  the  baskets,  and  this  frame 
was  nailed  together  the  opposite  way  from 
what  mine  are.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Suppose 
we  take  a  hive  and  place  it  so  it  will  face  the 
south.  Now,  if  we  take  that  frame  that  you 
sent,  and  hang  it  in  this  hive,  the  V'd  edge  on 
the  south  end  of  the  frame  will  be  on  the  east 
side  of  the  hive,  and  the  V'd  edge  on  the 
north  end  of  the  frame  will  be  on  the  west  side 
of  the  hive,  and  this,  of  course,  will  be  the 
same  if  the  frame  is  changed  end  for  end. 
Now,  if  one  of  my  frames  were  hung  in  that 
hive,  the  V'd  edge  at  the  south  would  be  on  the 
west  side,  and  the  V'd  edge  at  the  north  on  the 
east  side  just  the  opposite  from  yours,  though 
mine  will,  of  course,  work  just  as  well  as  yours; 
but  if  I  were  to  buy  25  colonies  of  you,  or  you 
bought  that  number  of  me,  if  it  were  ever  de- 
sired to  exchange  these  frames,  or  mix  them  up 
with  others  in  the  apiary,  and  one  should  wish 
to  do  this  sooner  or  later,  they  would  not  work 
together;  for  when  two  of  these  frames  that  are 
nailed  opposite  ways  are  placed  side  by  side,  the 
two  Vd  edges  would  be  together  and  the  two 
square  edges  together.  While  the  two  square 
edges  being  together  would  not  make  so  much 
difference,  the  two  V'd  edges  would,  if  they 
were  crowded  much,  slip  or  crowd  past  each 
other  some,  and  thus  space  too  close,  of  course. 
These  frames  are  illustrated,  and  we  are  told 
how  to  nail  them  together,  in  the  catalogs;  but 
many  who  have  never  used  or  seen  any  of  these 
frames  nailed  up  would  not  think  any  thing 
about  starting  to  nail  them  a  certain  way  as 
long  as  they  kept  the  V'd  edges  on  the  diagonal- 
ly opposite  sides,  and  nailed  them  all  the  same 
way  they  started.    It  is  all  in   the  way  one 
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starts.  Every  one  should  start  them  the  same 
way.  But  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  venture 
the  assertion  that  there  are  about  as  many 
started  one  way  as  the  other. 

Last,  summer — or,  rather,  fall — I  called  on 
quite  a  number  of  bee-keepers,  a  few  of  whom 
were  using  these  frames.  Some  had  started 
them  one  way  and  some  the  other,  and  only 
two  of  them  had  thought  any  thing  about  there 
being  two  ways  to  start  them  that  would  give 
the  same  results  until  I  called  their  attention 
to  the  matter. 

Southern,  Minn. 

[When  we  put  out  Hoffman  frames  several 
years  ago  with  those  V  edges  we  anticipated 
just  the  point  you  raise.  And  to  forestall  any 
trouble  we  had  an  engraving  made  that  shows 
just  how  the  V's  should  be  placed.  For  con- 
venience I  reproduce  the  cut  and  the  paragraph 
following  it  from  our  catalog: 


In  putting  these  frames  together,  be  sure  to  have 
the  Vd  edges  on  the  end-bars  come  on  the  diagonal- 
ly opposite  sides,  and  always  put  them  together  tlie 
same  way.  The  cut  above  shows  a  section  ('4  size) 
of  each  end  of  the  frames  with  end-bars  as  they 
should  be  always. 

If  one  reads  this  carefully,  especially  the  last 
sentence,  he  will  have  his  V  edges  nailed  like 
ours,  or  so  that,  when  the  frame  is  held  in  the 
hands,  the  V  edge  will  touch  the  left  thumb 
and  the  square  edge  the  right  thumb. — Ed.] 


CHEAP  HONEY  IN  CALIFORNIA,  AGAIN. 


By  Wnt.  O.  Hewes. 

I  was  pleased  to  see,  by  Gleanings  for  Feb. 
15,  that  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  had  investigated,  and 
found  untrue,  the  report  that  our  best  Califor- 
nia honey  was  selling  here  at  .3  cents  per  lb. 
There  has  been  no  honey  sold  at  Newhall  for 
less  than  3>.2  cts.  per  lb.,  and  that  was  a  small 
lot  of  dark  honey  which  had  candied  solid.  The 
rest  of  the  honey  which  has  been  sold  here  has 
brought  from  4  to  5  cts.  in  carload  lots.  Some 
buyers  have  had  the  impudence  to  offer  3  cts.; 
but  as  their  offers  were  always  refused,  it  could 
never  be  truthfully  said  that  3  cts.  was  the  price 
of  our  honey. 

I  see  that  our  enthusiastic  brother.  Rambler, 
has,  by  a  peculiar  method  of  figuring,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  honey  crop  of  Central 
and  Southern  California  amounted  in  1895  to 


the  enormous  sum  of  ten  and  a  half  million 
pounds.  I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  getting 
at  the  exact  figures  in  this  matter.  Rambler's, 
I  am  sure,  are  much  too  big,  not  only  for  this 
year,  but  for  any  year  in  our  history.  In  look- 
ing over  back  numbers  of  Gleanings,  trying 
to  find  something  that  would  bear  on  this  sub- 
ject as  regards  past  years,  I  found  that  the 
number  of  bee-keepers  in  Ventura  Co.  was  ,58, 
and  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  num- 
ber to-day.  If  Ventura  Co.,  one  of  the  leading 
bee-sections  of  the  State,  has  but  58  bee-keep- 
ers, I  think  Rambler  will  find  it  hard  to  fill  out 
his  list  to  1000  in  the  remainder  of  the  district — 
especially  1000  owning  an  average  of  90  hives 
each. 

I  also  found  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Ram- 
bler, giving  the  crop  of  1893  as  seven  million 
pounds  throughout  the  State.  Assuming  these 
figures  to  be  correct,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  ten  and  a  half  million  ijounds  for  1895  can't 
be  right,  as  1893  was  in  most  sections  the  better 
season. 

In  this  locality  there  was  about  a  third  more 
honey  produced  in  1893  than  in  1895.  Not  only 
was  the  honey-flow  better,  but  there  were  more 
bees  in  the  country;  as,  during  the  dry  season 
of  1894,  many  colonies  perished  of  starvation. 

I  do  not  think  bee-keepers  should  assist  in 
any  way  in  exaggerating  the  size  of  our  honey 
crop.  The  buyers  work  industriously  enough  at 
that.  Whenever  we  have  a  crop  here,  in  order 
to  beat  down  our  prices  greatly  exaggerated  re- 
ports are  circulated  as  to  the  yield  in  San  Die- 
go, San  Bernardino,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  I  sup- 
pose exaggerated  stories  of  our  yield  is  the  club 
with  which  they  try  to  beat  down  prices  in 
those  places. 

Another  club  which  the  bee-keeper  cuts  for 
buyers  to  pound  his  head  with  is  this  talk  of 
"  water-white  "  honey;  for  of  water- white  hon- 
ey there  is  none.  Let  any  one  who  thinks  he 
has  such  honey  half  fill  a  one-quart  Mason 
fruit-jar  with  honey,  then  pour  water  on  top  of 
that,  and  he  will  see  that  his  honey  is  red  in 
comparison.  Skylark  is  the  latest  to  be  guilty 
of  this  boast.'  When  next  he  gets  a  honey  crop 
(too  dry  to  expect  one  this  year)  he  must  not  get 
mad  and  want  to  blow  up  people  if  the  buyer, 
not  finding  his  best  honey  as  "clear  and  beauti- 
ful as  any  water  from  a  living  spring,"  pro- 
nounces it  second  grade  and  wants  to  pay  for  it 
accordingly. 

A  common  trick  for  bee-keepers  who  exhibit 
at  fairs  is  to  fill  their  bottles  with  honey  taken 
entirely  from  new  comb,  thus  making  an  ex- 
hibit of  honey  which  they  can  not  duplicate  in 
commercial  quantities,  as  we  all  know  that 
black  combs  darken  the  honey,  and  in  large 
apiaries  there  must  necessarily  be  many  such. 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  fill  with  water 
the  cells  of  an  old  black  brood-comb;  and  when 
he  shakes  it  out  a  day  or  two  later  he  will  have 
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ink.  I  have  seen  the  best  of  honey  made  as 
black  as  molasses. 

It  seems  certain  now  that  we  shall  have  no 
honey  this  year.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
going  to  be  a  duplicate  of  1894,  when  many  bees 
were  lost  by  starvation.  We  have  had  only  four 
inches  of  rain  up  to  date,  March  1. 

Newhall,  Cal. 


CLOSED-END    FRAMES  WITH  A  SPACE    BACK 
OF  THEM. 

ByJ.E.  Hand. 


Mr.  Editor:— I  was  pleased  to  notice  the  new 
Danzenbaker  hive  illustrated  on  p.  64— more  so, 
perhaps,  because  I  find  incorporated  into  it  one 
of  the  principles  which  I  used  and  abandoned 
several  years  ago.  This  is  the  cleat  which 
forms  the  space  at  the  ends  of  the  frames.  I 
soon  found,  as  all  will  in  time  who  use  this 
hive,  that  the  trouble  was  not  at  the  ends  at 
all,  but  at  the  side  of  the  hive.  It  was  always 
more  or  less  trouble  to  get  out  the  first  frame; 
and,  sometimes  after  a  rain,  utterly  impossible, 
and,  as  highly  as  I  valued  the  closed-end 
standing  frame,  I  resolved  that,  unless  there 
could  be  some  better  way  to  get  out  the  first 
frame,  I  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  whole 
business. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  thought  of  using  a 
hive  with  a  movable  side  except  IJ^  inches  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  nailed  so  as  to  hold  the 
hive  together.  The  movable  side  is  clamped 
on  by  means  of  two  VanDeuzen  clamps  which 
hold  the  hive  practically  as  solid  as  if  nailed. 
I  have  used  it  ever  since  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. This  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  good  hive,  but  I 
think  no  better  than  the  Dovetailed  eight- 
frame,  as  it  is  too  large  to  be  used  successfully 
as  a  divisible-brood-chamber  hive. 

On  page  56  we  find  these  words  by  Dr.  Miller: 
"  And  for  extracted  honey,  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
ever  saw  objpction  made  by  American  bee- 
keepers to  allowing  unlimited  breeding-room." 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  producers  of 
extracted  honey  who  do  not  limit-  the  queen; 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  all  Ameri- 
can bee-keepers  are  in  favor  of  any  such  whole- 
sale production  of  brood  during  the  harvest, 
only  to  become  consumers  in  many  locations 
where  there  is  no  fall  honey  to  gather. 

I  know  of  one  bee-keeper  who  hives  his 
swarms  in  half-depth  L.  hives,  and,  after  the 
harvest  is  over,  drives  these  swarms  into  Dove- 
tailed chaff  hives  for  winter,  and,  by  using 
queen  excluders  over  these  small  hives,  gets  all 
the  honey  in  the  extracting-combs,  and  I  never 
saw  a  finer  article  than  he  produced  in  this 
way.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
that  can  be  governed  only  by  location.  My 
own  experience  has  been  in  favor  of  limiting 
the  queen  to  8  frames  during  the  harvest.    I 


found,  as  a  rule,  where  the  queen  was  allowed 
access  to  the  second  story,  there  would  be  sev- 
eral combs  only  partly  filled  with  brood,  and  it 
was  always  more  work  to  extract  such  combs 
than  those  that  were  full  of  honey;  and  very 
often  such  combs  were  not  extracted  at  all,  and 
for  that  reason  I  have  for  the  past  ten  years 
used  queen-excluders  on  all  my  hives  run  for 
extracted  honey,  with  perfect  satisfaction. 
Wakeman,Ohio.,  Feb.  18. 

[Mr.  Danzenbaker  uses  in  his  hive  a  follower 
and  wedge;  and  if  you  had  used  a  similar  ar- 
rangement in  the  hive  you  speak  of,  I  do  not 
think  there  would  have  been  any  trouble  about 
getting  out  the  first  frame,  nor  any  frame,  in 
fact.  The  loosening  of  the  wedge  releases  the 
follower,  and  then  all  that  is  necessary  is  simply 
to  pry  over  the  frame  or  frames. — Ed.] 


PREVENTING  GRANULATION. 


THE  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  OF  KEEPING  HONEY 

FROM  granulating;  heating  to  prevent, 

NOT   AS    FEASIBLE   AS   CHEMICALS. 


By  C.  F.  Hochstein. 


In  Gleanings  for  March  1  I  see  that  "  E.  F. 
C,  of  N.  Y.,"  asks  you  for  the  same  thing  that 
I  did  some  time  ago,  and  there's  no  doubt  but 
thousands  of  bee-keepers  want  the  same  thing. 
You  say  you  would  not  like  to  put  any  thing  in 
honey  for  any  purpose  whatever,  meaning  by 
this,  of  course,  you  do  not  want  to  adulterate  it. 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  definition  of  adultera- 
tion, as  I  have  no  dictionary  here  in  the  woods; 
but  most  people  consider  adulteration  as  the 
mixing  of  an  inferior  article  with  a  genuine 
one  in  order  to  cheapen  the  latter.  Now,  in 
putting  a  chemical  in  honey  we  put  it  in  to  pre- 
serve the  honey  in  its  natural  state,  and  not  to 
cheapen  it;  so  it  can  not, come  under  the  head 
of  adulteration  any  more  than  any  fruit  or  pre- 
serve you  put  up  with  sugar  to  keep  it  from 
getting  sour,  or  working.  We  might  just  as 
well  accuse  you  of  selling  us  foundation  made 
of  adulterated  wax,  if  you  use  sulphuric  acid  to 
take  the  wax  out  of  old  combs. 

Now.  Gleanings  always  advocates  selling 
honey  in  the  home  market;  and  right  here  it 
refuses  its  help  to  a  plan  that  will  increase  the 
consumption  of  honey,  raise  the  price,  and 
make  selling  in  the  home  market  easy. 

You  probably  ask.  "  How  will  it  do  this  ?  "  I 
will  try  to  explain.  Since  I  came  down  here  I 
met  a  bee-keeper  with  over  150  colonies,  and  he 
used  this  thin  Florida  sugar-cane  syrup  on  his 
table.  I  teased  hina  about  it.  "Oh!  "said  he, 
"  I  have  several  barrels  of  honey  yet,  but  I  can 
not  bother  to  use  it  — it's  all  candied."  This 
also  applies  to  the  retailers  and  consumers  of 
honey.  They  will  not  bother  with  it  if  it  gran- 
ulates, no  matter  how  pure  it  is.  They  will 
rather  use  sugar-cane  syrup.  So  granulation 
lessens  consumption.    Now,  if  we  can  get  some- 
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thing  to  keep  it  from  granulating  we  can  sell 
all  our  honey  the  year  round  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, at  a  good  price;  if  not,  we  have  to  ship  it 
to  one  of  the  large  markets  to  get  rid  of  it  at 
once.  This  gluts  the  market,  and,  of  course, 
lowers  the  price  for  all.  You  say,  "  Heat  it  to 
180°  and  it  will  keep  liquid  for  a  year  or  two;" 
but  you  don't  tell  how  to  do  this,  nor  what  the 
expense  of  doing  it  is.  You  probably  have  big 
vats  and  steam  to  do  it,  and  it  comes  easy  and 
cheap  to  you  ;  but  I  can't  ruin  a  two-dollar 
wash-boiler  in  doing  a  fifty-cent  wash.  I  don't 
know  what  I  could  do  in  heating  honey  up  to 
180  degrees. 

Just  give  us  a  chemical,  and  we  will  use  it 
and  let  you  do  the  heating  up.  We  don't  ask 
you  to  use  it. 

Punta  Gorda,  Fla.,  March  13. 


[Yes,  I  grant  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  we 
could  prevent  honey  from  granulating,  by  a 
process  cheaper  than  resorting  to  heat;  but  so 
far,  I  believe,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
chemical,  or  something  to  put  in  honey,  known 
to  bee-keepers  or  chemists,  that  will  accom- 
plish it.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  glucose 
would  do  it;  but  I  know  from  some  tests  I  have 
made  that  it  will  not.  As  I  have  before  re- 
ported in  these  columns,  I  have  used  corn  syr- 
up in  quantities  varying  all  the  way  from  10  to 
75  per  cent.  The  samples  of  honey  containing 
these  various  amounts  all  granulated  within  a 
year.  But  even  if  glucose  would  answer  the 
purpose,  it  could  never  be  used  by  honest  bee- 
keepers. 

I  grant  your  point  that,  if  we  could  find  some 
chemical  which,  used  in  very  small  quantities, 
would  prevent  granulation,  and  which  in  the 
first  place  would  be  more  expensive  than  the 
honey,  its  use  for  this  purpose  would  not  be 
adulteration.  If  there  is  any  chemist  or  any 
bee-keeper  who  knows  of  some  chemical,  let 
him  be  free  to  stand  up  and  tell  us.  In  the 
mean  time  let  me  suggest  to  you  that  raising 
honey  to  a  temperature  of  180  degrees  may  not 
be  so  very  expensive.  One  bee-keeper  whom  I 
know  kept  his  honey  two  years  in  a  clear  litjuid 
state.  When  extracted  it  was  first  poured  into 
pails,  these  pails  being  afterward  put  into  a 
wash-boiler  containing  water  nearly  boiling.  A 
thermometer  was  used;  and  when  the  honey  in 
the  pails  reached  )80,  by  a  thermometer  im- 
mersed in  one  of  the  pails,  it  was  taken  out  and 
bottled  while  hot.  In  the  mean  time,  other 
pails  of  honey  were  put  into  the  boiler  of  hot 
water,  and  so  on  the  operation  continued.  I  do 
not  remember  how  much  he  could  heat  in  this 
way  in  a  day,  but  I  should  say  not  far  short  of 
1000  lbs.  But  you  people  in  Florida  probably 
would  not  want  to  fuss  with  wash-boilers.  If 
you  have  from  10  to  15  tons  of  honey  it  would 
pay  you  well  to  have  a  boiler  made  of  tin,  large 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  top  of  the  stove. 
This  boiler  could  be  about  as  deep  as  a  common 
tin  pail.  To  economize  room  I  would  suggest 
using  60-lb.  square  cans,  the  tops  cut  oflp,  and 
nails  fastened  to  them.  If  these  bails  were  fas- 
tened to  the  corners  the  honey  could  be  poured 
right  from  these  cans  into  Muth  jars,  because 
the  tipped-over  corner  would  be  a  "  lip,"  allow- 
inir  only  a  small  stream  to  run  at  a  time. 

Until  we  can  find  some  chemical,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
preventing  granulation  is  in  the  employment 
of  heat;  and  even  if  a  chemical  is  discovered,  it 
may  not  be  any  cheaper  nor  as  cheap.— Ed.] 


MCNAY'S  IMPROVEMENT  ON  THE  DRONE- 
GUARD. 


By  Fr<(rik  McNay. 


There  are  many  bee-keepers  who  do  not  like 
to  force  their  bees  to  work  through  a  perforated 
entrance-guard  all  of  the  time,  yet  would  find 
it  a  great  advantage  if  they  could  do  so  a  part 
of  the  time;  for  instance,  while  they  are  visit- 
ing an  out-apiary  or  attending  church. 

I  have  used  the  common  entrance-guards  for 
this  purpose,  but  find  that  it  is  no  small  task  to 
put  them  in  place  on  a  large  apiary,  and  be  sure 
that  all  fit  so  that  a  queen  can  not  escape,  and 
then  remove  them  so  often.  This  difficulty  has 
led  me  to  invent  an  adjustable  entrance-guard 
that  I  leave  over  the  entrance  all  summer;  and 
by  means  of  a  convenient  slide  under  the  per- 
forated zinc  I  can,  in  ten  minutes,  either  open 
or  close  an  apiary  of  100  colonies  or  more,  so 
that  they  either  pass  under  the  zinc  or  through 
it  as  I  desire. 

When  the  slide  is  open,  the  guard  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  passage  of  the  bees;  but 
being  directly  over  the  entrance  it  acts  at  all 
times  as  a  guard  against  robbers.  I  will  send 
you  a  sample  to-day. 


This  was  made  to  fit  a  hive  similar  to  your 
Dovetailed  hive,  with  a  projecting  bottom- 
board.  To  use  it  on  an  even-front  hive  like 
your  chaiJ  hive,  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a 
perfect  fit  is  a  short  piece  of  common  lath 
nailed  on  to  pieces  A  A,  back  of  slide  B.  One 
can  soon  rid  the  hives  of  surplus  drones  by 
opening  these  slides  a  few  minutes  until  drones 
are  out,  then  close  them  before  they  return. 

Our  honey  crop  of  1895  was  greatly  reduced 
by  drouth  and  the  severe  frosts  of  May  12, 
which  ruined  the  basswood  bloom  in  this  vicin- 
ity. However,  as  my  apiaries  extend  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  from  home  in  opposite  di- 
rections, lightning  does  not  strike  them  all  at 
once.  Although  my  apiaries  near  home  were 
afflicted  by  both  severe  drouth  and  frosts,  still  I 
secured  several  tons  of  excellent  fall  honey,  all 
dark;  while  from  those  about  100  miles  south- 
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east  from  home  I  obtained  a  fair  crop  of  bass- 
wood  honey,  as  frosts  were  not  so  severe  there. 
From  those  farthest  northwest  we  extracted 
about  five  tons  of  very  white  honey  during  thp 
autumn  months. 

I  will  send  you  a  sample  of  this  lot.  It  was 
all  obtained  from  the  remnant  of  the  noted 
Grimm  apiaries,  which  I  purchased  after 
the  death  of  Christopher  Grimm,  and  shipped  a 
carload  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State  in  the 
care  of  Herbert  Clute. 

As  some  may  infer  that  I  have  honey  to  sell, 
I  will  say  that  I  have  sold  all  of  my  crop,  and 
also  bought  and  sold  about  2.5  tons  from  other 
bee-keepers. 

Mauston,  Wis.,  Feb.  19. 

[Mr.  McNay  is  one  of  the  extensive  bee-keep- 
ers of  Wisconsin;  therefore  when  his  improved 
drone-trap  came  to  hand  I  examined  it  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  knowing  that  he 
would  not  put  any  thing  forth  that  would  not 
have  real  practical  merit.  Not  having  tried  it, 
but  having  tried  the  ordinary  drone-traps,  I 
am  pretty  well  assured  that  he  has  made  a  de- 
cided improvement.  To  attach  the  ordinary 
drone-guard  to  an  entrance  just  about  the  time 
when  swarms  may  be  expected,  and  the  bees  are 
well  a-work  in  the  field,  disconcerts  them  con- 
siderably for  about  a  day  at  least.  The  incom- 
ing workers  will  hover  about  the  entrance  for 
some  time  before  they  essay  to  go  through.  Of 
course,  the  drone-guards  can  be  left  on  the  year 
through,  and  avoid  all  this  strangeness:  but 
that  compels  the  workers  to  pass  through  holes 
constantly  when  there  is  no  need  of  it,  just  big 
enough  for  them  to  go  through.  Mr.  McNay 
obviates  this  by  drawing  the  slide  B,  allowing 
the  bees  to  pass  into  the  entrance  at  C  freely. 
As  swarming  comes  on,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  push  in  the  slide,  and  the  appearance  of 
things  is  changed  so  little  that  the  workers  will 
pass  into  the  hive  as  usual,  without  appearing 
to  be  disconcerted. — Ed.] 


THE  MAGIC  SECTION-PRESS. 


By  James  Cot^mac. 


The  magic  section-press  and  foundation- 
fastener,  as  represented  in  the  cut,  is  improved 
by  having  a  handle  attached  to  the  lower 
margin  of  the  door,  similar  to  a  hand-stamp, 
that  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  placed  on  when 
closing  the  door.  It  is  the  simplest  and  most 
effective,  fastest,  strongest,  and  easiest  operat- 
ed, of  any  combined  device  on  the  market.  It 
can't  get  out  of  order  unless  broken,  as  all  of 
the  parts  are  formed  of  malleable  iron  and 
steel;  lamp-chimney  of  tin,  with  isinglass  in 
opening  to  regulate  the  blaze.  The  lamp  is 
brass;  size  of  press,  7Kx8X  inches. 

To  operate  you  lay  the  section  on  the  door, 
as  shown  in  the  etching,  with  your  left-hand 
palm  on  the  handle  (not  shown);  close  the 
door,  which  swings  from  the  top;  allow  the 
starter,  which  you  pick  up  with  the  right  hand 
and  place  on  the  tablet  on  the  door,  to  slide 
down  and  touch  the  metal  tongue  which  passes 
through  a  slot  in  the  door,  and  is  warmed  by 


the  lamp.  This  contact  melts  the  wax  instant- 
ly. Allow  the  door  to  swing  back  a  trifle.  The 
starter  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  section; 
the  swing  of  the  door  wipes  the  melted  wax 
from  the  metal  plate  and  fastens  the  starter  or 
full  sheets  secure.  The  machine  is  fastened  to 
a  table-leaf  or  board  by  two  metal  clamps  at- 
tached to  the  back  of  the  box.  It  is  quite  an 
easy  task  to  close  and  fasten  foundation  in  from 
three  to  four  thousand  sections  per  day. 


The  lever  that  closes  the  section  is  hinged 
with  a  ball  socket  provided  with  rod  and  lever 
on  the  lower  end  beneath  the  bottom,  by  which 
you  regulate  the  opening  of  the  door.  As 
soon  as  the  work  on  the  section  is  complete,  the 
door  of  its  own  accord  returns  to  the  position 
as  shown  in  cut,  ready. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

[We  have  tried  one  of  these  devices,  and  find 
that  they  will  fold  sections  and  put  in  founda- 
tion; but  our  people  can  not  make  it  work  as 
well  and  nicely  as  the  two  separate  machines 
we  are  using  and  advertising. — Ed.] 


BY  G.M.DOOLITTLE.BORODINO.N.Y 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIMHIIIM 


QUEENS  MATING. 

Question.  —  Do  queens  of  second  swarms 
"  mate  "  before  or  after  they  lead  out  a  swarm  ? 
I  see  one  of  our  "bee-lights  "  says  that  "per- 
haps they  may  mate  before  going  out  with  the 
swarm." 

Answer.— If  any  bee-keeper  of  any  promi- 
nence puts  forth  the  claim  that  any  queen 
leading  out  any  after-swarm  may  mate  the 
drone,  or  become  fertile,  before  she  so  leads  the 
swarms,  it  is  something  I  should  not  expect, 
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and  shows  that  he  or  she  can  not  have  looked 
into  the  matter  very  thoroughly.  I  have  made 
swarming  and  queen-rearing  a  study  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  spending  hours,  days,  and 
weeks  upon  it;  and  if  any  queen  was  ever  fer- 
tilized, or  even  flew  out  to  meet  the  drone  while 
there  were  other  young  queens  in  the  cells,  it  is 
something  I  have  never  noticed,  and  something 
that  all  of  my  experiments  go  to  prove  never 
happens.  All  know  that  after-swarming  comes 
only  from  a  plurality  of  queens  in  the  hive,  and 
these  queens  are  always  those  which  have  nev- 
er been  out  of  the  hive  at  all,  except  as  they 
may  have  gone  out  with  an  after-swarm,  and 
been  returned  by  the  apiarist.  As  a  rule,  dur- 
ing after-swarming,  all  young  queens  which 
would  naturally  emerge  from  the  cells,  except 
the  first  hatched,  are  kept  in  the  cells  by  a 
guard  of  bees  which  feed  them  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  cell,  made  by  the  young  queen 
trying  to  bite  the  cover  ofl';  and  these  queens 
are  constantly  quawking  because  they  are  kept 
prisoners;  and  the  one  which  has  her  liberty 
is  piping  back  in  her  enraged  condition— enrag- 
ed because  the  bees  keep  her  from  destroying 
these  quawking  inmates  of  the  cells. J' 

While  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  is  kept  up 
in  the  hive,  no  queen  has  any  desire  to  mate, 
and  no  after-swarming  is  ever  conducted  ex- 
cept under  just  such  a  state  of  afl'airs.  In  one 
or  two  instances,  where  after-swarms  had  been 
kept  back  for  several  days  by  unfavorable 
weather,  and  where  only  one  queen  went  with 
the  after-swarm,  I  have  had  every  evidence  to 
believe  that  said  queens  were  fertilized  while 
out  with  the  swarm,  as  I  saw  them  entering 
the  hive  with  the  drone  organs  attached  to 
them,  and  they  were  laying  two  days  after- 
ward. But  the  rule  is,  that  all  queens  accom- 
panying after-swarms  wait  about  their  wed- 
ding-trip until  they  are  established  in  their 
new  home,  when,  in  two  to  four  days  after 
hiving,  on  some  pleasant  afternoon,  the  bees 
will  come  out  for  a  playspell,  and  the  queen  be 
seen  to  leave  the  hive  to  mate. 

GETTING   BEES   TO   WOKK   IN   UPPER   STORIES. 

Question.— I  use  the  Simplicity  hive,  and 
wish  to  know  if  the  hanging  of  a  frame  of 
brood  and  honey  "upstairs,"  taken  from  the 
lower  story,  would  get  the  bees  up  and  to  work 
more  quickly.  I  use  full  wired  frames  of  foun- 
dation. 

Answer. — Yes,  it  would  in  many  cases;  but 
would  it  not  be  too  much  manipulation  for  the 
advantage  gained  ?  The  bees  will  follow  their 
brood  "  upstairs  "  every  time;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  alwayfi  get  them  to  work  more  quick- 
ly, as  to  starting  comb-building,  than  by  other 
methods.  The  theory,  that,  as  bees  will  in- 
stinctively adhere  to  their  brood  wherever  it  is 
placed,  so  said  brood  will  set  the  bees  at  work 
wherever  there  is  brood,  needs  to  be  taken  with 
a  degree  of  intelligence;  for,  no  matter  whether 


the  brood  is  kept  together  or  separated,  the 
bees  will  not  go  to  work  storing  honey  or  draw- 
ing out  comb  foundation,  in  any  part  of  the 
hive,  when  there  is  a  dearth  of  honey;  and 
very  many  do  not  seem  to  think  otherwise 
than  that  the  bees  should  be  at  work  storing 
honey  on  every  pleasant  day  during  the  time 
flowers  are  in  bloom.  If  there  were  any  difficul- 
ty in  getting  bees  to  work  in  a  properly  arrang- 
ed surplus-apartment,  when  there  is  any  thing 
for  them  to  do,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  talk 
about  a  remedy;  but  my  experience  has  been 
that.  If  there  is  honey  in  the  flowers,  and  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  the  brood-nest  is  full  of 
brood,  or  brood  and  honey,  we  shall  find  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  the  bees  out  of  the 
surplus- apartment,  even  should  we  wish  it 
otherwise,  short  of  taking  said  apartment  from 
the  hive,  or  excluding  the  bees  therefrom.  I 
think  all  of  our  best  practical  apiarists  agree 
that,  with  good  average  queens,  a  good  strain 
of  bees,  proper  size  and  shape  of  brood-chamber, 
right  communications  to  the  surplus-recepta- 
cles, bees  will,  without  any  artificial  induce- 
ment, begin  in  the  surplus-apartment  just  as 
soon  as  the  secretion  of  nectar  will  yield  any 
surplus. 

FIXING -HIVES  FOR  WINTER.  :ir 

Question.— Would  it  be  advisable,  when  pre- 
paring bees  for  winter,  to  place  the  combs  that 
the  bees  are  going  to  winter  on,  in  the  upper 
story,  and  then  place  the  upper  story  on  an 
empty  lower  story?  If  prepared  thus  would 
not  the  dead  bees  and  foul  air  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  warm  pure  air  stay  at  the  top? 

Answer.— Here  is  a  question  which  should 
have  been  answered  last  November,  but  was 
overlooked;  and  as  the  writer  has  prompted 
me,  from  being  anxious  to  have  a  reply.  I  ven- 
ture to  thus  put  it  in,  although  somewhat  out 
of  season. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  some  advantage  in 
having  the  hives  elevated  a  little  above  the 
usual  position  during  winter;  and  if  it  could  be 
done  without  too  much  work,  undoubtedly  it 
would  pay.  But  I  should  not  want  that  eleva- 
tion, when  the  hives  are  on  their  summer 
stands,  to  be  as  much  as  the  whole  depth  of  a 
hive.  I  think  that  Dr.  Miller  has  about  the 
right  idea  In  his  reversible  bottom-board — the 
elevation,  when  on  the  reversed  or  winter  side, 
being  about  two  inches.  I  think  this  depth 
better  than  any  greater  depth.  I  am  using 
some  of  these  bottom-boards  this  winter;  and, 
while  they  are  a  success  with  Dr.  Miller,  I  am 
using  the  precaution  which  I  think  should 
always  be  given  when  trying  any  thinc'  new — 
go  slow  till  I  have  proven  the  thing  success 
in  my  locaHty. 


//  you  loould  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  Gleanings,  make  known 
the  request  on  a  postal,  with  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses, and  we  will,  ivith  pleasure,  send  them. 
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FRUIT  BLOOM  IN  FLORIDA. 

There  are  many  Le  Conte  and  Kieffer  pear- 
trees  in  this  locality,  and  they  are  now  white 
with  bloom,  with  bees  humming  over  them. 
Peach  and  nectarine  trees  are  lovely  in  their 
pink  garb,  and  all  nature  rejoices.  Honey 
peaches  are  as  large  as  hazelnuts,  which  taper 
to  a  point;  but  peentoes  are  flat,  like  a  small 
tomato.  These  early  varieties  of  peaches  have 
so  far  escaped  injury  from  frost. 

The  ti-ti  is  now  blooming,  and  many  other 
flowers,  so  that  bees  have  no  lack  of  pasture, 
even  if  the  orange  bloom  has  disappeared  for 
the  present.  Mrs.  L.  Ha.rrison. 

St.  Andrews  Bay,  Fla.,  Mar.  14. 


ANOTHER  INSTANCE  OF  SLIPSHODNE8S  IN   PUT- 
TING UP  HONEY. 

The  article  by  G.  F.  Robbins,  page  171,  and 
your  editorial,  page  183,  on  slipshod  methods  of 
putting  up  honey,  induce  me  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  the  fall  of  1894  I  was  obliged  to  provide  my 
bees  with  winter  stores.  I  ordered  a  barrel  of 
honey  from  St.  Louis,  at  3)2  cts.  When  it  came 
to  hand  I  found  that  it  had  been  an  extra-fine 
article  of  fall  honey,  put  into  an  old  dirty 
whisky-barrel  which,  at  the  time,  must  have 
contained  several  pints  of  whisky  mixed  with 
charred  scales  from  the^  barrel.  The  same 
honey,  put  up  with  proper  care,  Tmight  have 
easily  sold  in  St.  Louis  for  6  or  7  cts.  Note  the 
difference— 455  lbs.  at  3i2C=$15.92.aThe  same 
quantity  at  6c=l37.30— a  difference  of  $11.38.-^ 

Centerville,  Iowa.  G.  B.  Replogle. 


HOW   TO  MAKE   WAX   FROM   HONEY. 

The  flavor  of  honey  here  is  strong  and  rank. 
Could  you  tell  me  of  a  plan  to  turn  surplus 
frames  of  honey  into  wax  by  feeding  back  in 
the  late  fall?  That  is  the  only  time  I  could 
give  the  bees  close  attention.  I  have  25  colonies 
in  10-frame  hives.  E.  M. 

[We  have  had  no  experience  along  the  line 
you  call  for,  and  shall,  therefore,  be  obliged  if 
some  of  our  subscribers  in  the  warmer  coun- 
tries where  wax  is  the  principal  commercial 
product  from  the  hive  will  enlighten  us. — Ed.] 


those  that  are,  are  small  and  clean.  The  drop- 
pings that  have  fallen  through  the  wire  on 
those  below  are  dry  and  of  a  brown  color. 
Hadn't  you  noticed  that  bees  that  are  winter- 
ing nicely  nearly  always  show  this  brown  dust? 
I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  plan  that  I  will 
leave  all  wire  cloths  under  next  winter.  It  is 
the  same  as  practically  taking  away  the  bot- 
tom-boards for  cellar  wintering,  except  my 
bees  will  be  left  in  the  house-apiary. 

F.  A.  Salisbury. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  Feb.  29. 


BOTTOM  VENTILATION  FOR   HOUSE- APIARIES. 

Last  fall,  when  I  packed  the  bees  for  winter 
I  thought  I  would  leave  on  all  the  wire-cloth 
screens  under  the  hives  in  the  house-apiary, 
thinking  that  the  bees  would  winter  better; 
but  after  more  walking  around  the  stairway  I 
concluded  to  try  only  one.  That  one  has  win- 
tered so  nicely  that  now  I  wish  I  had  left  all  of 
them  on.  This  one  colony  is  nice  and  dry,  and 
hardly  any  bees  are  to  be  found  on  the  bottom; 


BEES  AS   FERTILIZERS. 

I  have  a  nursery  and  market-garden  and 
small-fruit  farm.  I  keep  bees  for  the  purpose 
of  fertilization.  Of  course,  I  could  not  give  any 
positive  facts  with  regard  to  this  matter;  but 
it  is  my  impression  that  they  are  a  benefit  to 
the  production  of  small  fruit.  But  I  am  posi- 
tive that  they  do  not  injure  fruit,  as  I  have 
watched  them  for  years.  We  are  troubled  with 
sparrows,  which  will  destroy  grapes  and  other 
small  fruit;  and  I  have  found  that,  after  they 
have  been  picked  by  birds,  the  bees  will  suck 
the  juice;  and  I  have  found  sections  partly 
filled  with  berry-juice,  but  only  at  times  when 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  honey.  As  to  the 
effect  on  seeds,  I  have  found  frequently  a  cross- 
fertilization,  and  of  late  years  have  always 
bought  my  own  seeds  for  fear  of  this  cross-fer- 
tilization. Daniel  Noble. 

Clintonville,  Wis.,  Feb.  20. 


BEADS  FOR  SPACERS. 

I  see  in  Gleanings,  page  57,  that  you  and  Dr. 
Miller  have  been  discussing  nails  as  spacers  for 
brood-frames.  Tell  Dr.  M.  to  get  some  beads 
and  put  one  on  the  nail  before  he  drives  it  in. 
He  can  get  beads  the  right  size.  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  thing.  If  you  and  Dr.  M.  wish, 
you  can  laugh  at  the  old  Scotchman  who  still 
remains  your  well-wisher.        David  Dickie. 

Sparta,  111.,  Jan.  24. 


A'NEW   HIVE  suggested. 

Dr.  Miller: — What  possible  objection  could 
be  raised  against  a  hive  14x17^^x11^  inside,  and 
frame  inside  10x15)^,  ^i'  top-bar?  T-tin  supers 
of  l]4xi}4xiU  will  fit  exactly.  This  will  give 
the  much-lauded  compactness  of  brood-cham- 
ber for  breeding  and  wintering,  to  my  notion; 
capacity,  .3000  square  inches. 

Carthage,  O.,  Jan.  22.  Joseph  Meyer. 

[Dr.  Miller  replies:] 

A  possible  (and  I  think  real)  objection  is  that 
it  would  be  adding  a  hive  of  new  dimensions, 
thus  working  against  the  idea  of  trying  to  hold 
to  as  few  kinds  as  possible.  Being  of  an  odd 
pattern  would  make  it  a  little  more  expensive. 
Other  objections  would  vary  according  to  the 
views  of  the  objector.  Those  who  like  an  eight- 
frame  hive  or  smaller  would  call  it  too  large, 
for  it  is  nearly  equivalent  in  size  to  an  11-frame 
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Langstroth.L  Dadant  would  think  it  rather 
small.  G  Advocates  of  the  ten-frame  Langstroth 
might  object  that  it  did  not  give  enough  super 
surface.  Some  would  say  the  frames  are  too 
deep  for  comb  honey.  Perhaps  those  are  enough 
"possible  objections;"  but  if  you  try  it  you  will 
probably  find  it  a  pretty  gbod  hive,  although  not 
many  others  will  be  likely  to  adopt  it.  I  don't 
figure  the  capacity  3000.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111. 

THE   CLIMATE   OF   WASHINGTON   STATE;    A 
"whack"   at  RAMBLER. 

I  notice  an  article  by  Rambler  in  which  he 
says,  in  part,  "An  enterprising  bee-keeper  of 
Latona.  Washington,  has  adopted  the  sensible 
plan  of  leaving  that  wet  country  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  sojourning  in  the  salubrious 
climate  of  Southern  California,"  etc.  Now,  I 
live  in  Washington,  and  have  been  in  Califor- 
nia and  a  good  many  other  States,  and  I  wish  to 
enter  a  protest  against  his  libel  of  our  State.  If 
Rambler  would  have  this  "enterprising  bee- 
keeper" leave  California  when  it  gets  too  hot, 
and  Maine  when  too  cold,  or  some  other  State 
when  he  gets  dried  up,  he  would  be  "on  the 
jump"  all  the  time.  The  rainy  season  here  is 
not  so  bad  as  some  people  would  have  you 
believe;  and  for  my  part  I  like  it.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  States  in  the  Union.  I  have  30 
colonies  of  bees.  I  examined  them  on  the  16th 
of  February,  and  there  were  young  bees  in  the 
hives  then.  W.  E.  Daniell. 

Sumner,  Wash.,  Feb.  34. 


horlick's  malted  milk;  its  composition,  etc. 
|pln  regard  to  the  composition  of  malted  milk, 
would  say  that  it  consists  of  .50  per  cent  of  pure 
fresh  cow's  milk,  sterilized;  26.35  per  cent  of 
wheat,  rich  in  gluten;  23  per  cent  of  barley 
malt,  and  .75  per  cent  of  ash  and  alkaline  mate- 
rial. It  is  a  fully  cooked  and  partially  predi- 
gested  food,  having  a  very  pleasant  taste,  per- 
fect solubility,  freedom  from  any  injurious  or 
harmful  ingredients,  and  which  will  supply  the 
most  concentrated  nutrition  in  the  most  easily 
digested  and  convenient  form.  This  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  used  for  very  young  chil- 
dren, for  delicate  children,  invalids,  and  in 
other  cases  where  the  matter  of  diet  is  of  vital 
importance,  with  the  very  best  of  satisfaction. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  you  have  used 
the  preparation  personally  with  good  satisfac- 
tion, so  you  are  doubtless  conversant  with  many 
of  its  uses  and  advantages.  As  regards  its  use 
for  the  grubs  of  young  bees,  we  regret  that  we 
are  unable  to  advance  any  opinion  or  advice, 
never  having  had  any  opportunity  of  testing  its 
value  for  this  purpose,  and  not  knowing  exactly 
what  the  composition  of  a  proper  food  for  such 
a  case  would  be. 

We  have  noticed  one  thing  in  connection  with 
malted  grain,  and  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  "  grains  "  that  are  left  after  the  extrac- 


tion of  the  valuable  nutritive  properties  from 
the  malted  grain;  and  that  is,  when  exposed  to 
the  air  they  seem  to  have  a  great  attraction  for 
honey-bees.  We  think  that  this  would  show 
there  is  something  in  malted  milk  which  honey- 
bees would  have  an  affinity  for.  We  hope  that 
some  of  the  bee-keepers  will  try  the  product, 
and  should  like  to  hear  from  them  as  to  the 
success  they  have  with  it. 

Horlick's  Food  Co. 
Racine,  Wis.,  March  12. 


sections  crosswise  or  lengthwise  of  the 

FRAMES. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller: — In  running  for  comb  honey 
would  it  be  a  disadvantage  or  advantage  to 
place  the  sections  crossivise  in  the  super  to  the 
brood -frames'?  I  have  noticed  the  practice  of 
some  bee-keepers,  of  putting  the  frames  in  the 
upper  story  crosswise  for  extracted  honey.  Is 
not  such  practice  wrong  in  practice  and  in  the- 
ory? This  refers  to  the  Square  hives,  Gallup 
frames,  and  similar  hives.  Novice. 

Beaumont,  Cal.,  March  3. 

[Dr.  Miller  replies:] 

If  a  hive  is  set  perfectly  level,  I  suppose  it 
can  not  make  any  very  great  difference  how  the 
super  is  put  on.  But  it  isn't  the  easiest  thing 
to  have  it  exactly  level,  and  there  is  some  ad- 
vantage in  having  it  incline  forward.  That 
helps  the  bees  about  cleaning  out.  With  the 
hive  inclining  in  that  way,  I  certainly  shouldn't 
want  either  sections  or  extracting-frames  to 
run  crosswise,  for  they  wouldn't  hang  level,  and 
sections  would  be  built  to  one  side.  In  any  case 
it  seems  better  to  have  frames  or  sections  in 
super  running  the  same  way  as  in  the  lower 
story.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111. 


numbering  hives. 

Requisites. — A  set  of  brass  stencil  numbers, 
1)4  inch,  40  cents;  brush  and  ink,  25  cents. 

Stencil  the  numbers  on  your  hives.  If  you 
want  to  change  the  number,  and  your  hives  are 
painted,  a  wet  cloth  will  rub  the  numbers  off 
in  a  few  seconds;  but  it  will  stand  the  weather 
more  than  a  year.  If  your  hives  are  not  paint- 
ed, a  few  strokes  with  A.  I.  R.'s  10-cent  iron 
plane  will  remove  the  old  number.  Try  this. 
It  is  better  than  tags  tacked  on. 

Rumford,  Va.  R.  F.  Ritchie. 


Dr.  Miller's  second  question,  on  page  168,  re- 
minds me  that,  in  Germany,  according  to 
Rauchfuss  Bros.,  alfalfa  yields  no  honey,  even 
'When  cultivated  in  large  areas. 

Arvada,  Col.  F.  L.  Thompson. 


O  busy  bee!  exalted  so! 

We'd  work  like  you,  we  vow. 
If  we  could  loaf  six  months  or  so 

As  you  are  loafing  now. 

—Washington  Star. 
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Eight  extra  pages  again  this  Issue. 


In  our  last  issue  I  spol^eof  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  bee- 
keepers to  subscribe  toward  the  Langstroth 
monument  fund;  and  Bro.  York,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  in  commenting  on  this,  finds 
the  same  thing  to  be  true  among  his  readers.  I 
can  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  giving  it  up  yet, 
more  especially  as  some  of  our  friends  across  the 
water  have  given  generously  for  this  purpose. 
Surely  we  American  bee-keepers  can  not  afford 
to  be  outdone  by  friends  in  England  and  Rus- 
sia. As  I  said  before,  fifty-cent  and  dollar  sub- 
scriptions are  all  we  ask  from  the  mass  of  bee- 
keepers. Every  dollar  will  be  accounted  for: 
and  when  the  proper  time  comes  it  will  be  turn- 
ed over  to  Mr.  Langstroth's  daughter.  Some  of 
the  friends,  perhaps,  would  not  like  to  have 
their  names  published  opposite  their  small  sub- 
scriptions, and  so  we  thought  we  would  publish 
none. 

FREIGHT  RATES  ON    HONEY. 

Freight  rates  on  extracted  honey  and  syrup 
ought  to  be  the  same;  but  here  in  the  East  and 
in  the  South,  honey  is  classed  higher.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  one  should  not  go  as  cheap- 
ly as  the  other.  We  have  been  working  to  get 
honey  in  the  class  of  syrup  for  the  East,  but  so 
far  have  not  succeeded.  Bee-keepers  of  the 
South  have  been  putting  forth  similar  efforts. 
At  the  bee-keeping  congress  at  Atlanta  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  get  a  concession  from 
the  Southern  lines.  Mr.  W.  S.  Hart,  a  member 
of  that  committee,  writes: 

I  wish  to  say  that,  as  a  member  of  that  committee, 
I  have  received  very  courteous  treatment  from  the 
traffic  managers,  and  now  feel  very  sure  that  a  re- 
duction of  the  rate  on  extracted  honey  to  that  on 
syrup  will  at  least  be  secured  over  lines  in  this 
State.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  all  parties  interested,  will  do  every 
thing  In  tlieir  power  to  secure  this  reduction  for 
the  whole  South  and  West  through  the  meeting  in 
Washington  to  be  held  next  month.      W.  S.  Hakt. 

Hawks  Park,  Fla.,  Mar.  17. 


WHERE   SHALL  THE   NEXT  NORTH   AMERICAN 
BE   HELD? 

Again  we  want  to  suggest  the  experiment  of  fol- 
lowing the  G.  A.  R.  encampment  this  year.    As  tiie 
Grand  Army  meets  in  St.  Paul  in  September,  and 
that  city  will  be  pretty  well  crowded  then,  we  think 
that  Minneapolis  would  be  the  proper  place.    All 
could  get  round-trip  tickets  to  St.  Paul,  and  then  a 
small  street-car  fare  would  take  them  to  Minne- 
apoUs  in  a  few  minutes  more.     It  seems  to  us  this 
plan  is  worth   trying,  as  the  railroad  fare  will  be 
only  one  cent  a  mile  at  that  time. 
While  we  know  that  it  was  practically  decided  at 
he  St.  Joseph  convention  that  the  North  American 
n  1896  should  go  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  still  we  also  know 
hat  those  good  western  people  are  willing  that  the 


success  of  this  year's  meeting  shall  not  be  prevent- 
ed by  holding  the  North  American  so  strictly  to  its 
Iiledges  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Doubtless  some 
other  year,  and  that  very  soon,  the  G.  A.  R.  will 
meet  in  Lincoln  or  Omaha;  and  then,  it  we  find  it  a 
good  thing  to  follow  it  around,  there  will  be  Such  a 
big  meeting  of  bee-keepers  as  will  simply  astound 
our  Nebraska  friends,  although  accustomed  to  big 
things.— .<4mc/(fa)i  Bee  J(nirnal. 

The  President  of  the  North  American  says  he 
is  agreed,  provided  the  Nebraska  bee-keepers 
are.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  view  of  the  grand 
opportunity  of  one  cent  a  mile,  they  surely  will 
be  agreed  also.  One  reason,  yes,  the  main 
reason,  why  the  North  American  has  been  so 
poorly  attended  at  its  various  meetings  is  be- 
cause of  the  railroad  fares.  Here  is  the  only 
chance  to  get  low  rates. 


THE  TOUGHNESS  OF  THE  NEW-PROCESS  FOUNDA- 
TION. 

When  we  made  foundation  by  the  old  process, 
dipping  in  short  lengths  and  running  through 
the  mills,  we  trimmed  the  sheets  by  hand  with 
a  sharp  butcher-knife  around  a  form  to  regu- 
late the  size  of  the  sheet.  In  making  founda- 
tion by  the  new  process,  the  sheeting  is  not  only 
turned  out  automatically,  but  the  trimming  and 
piling  up  is  done  automatically  also.  Very  re- 
cently, having  an  odd-sized  order  for  the  new 
wax,  we  had  occasion  to  do  considerable  trim- 
ming by  hand.  It  was  then  we  discovered  that 
this  kind  of  sheeted  wax  was  very  much  harder 
to  trim.  Women  used  to  do  the  trimming  by 
hand  of  the  old  dipped  wax;  but  if  we  did  not 
have  the  automatic  machinery  for  trimming 
our  new-process  foundation,  it  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  have  a  good  strong  man,  with 
good  big  arms  and  a  large  butcher -knife. 
'•  Why,"  said  one  of  the  women,  as  she  trimmed 
by  hand  a  lot  of  the  new  foundation,  "  this  wax 
trims  ever  so  much  harder." 

Recent  tests  in  Florida  having  shown  that 
the  old  dipped  foundation  was  five  times  more 
liable  to  sag,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  new 
wax  should  trim  so  much  harder. 


grading   honey;    co-operation   of   BEE- 
JOURNALS. 

On  page  82,  in  the  Revieiv,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
in  commenting  on  what  I  said  on  page  222,  says: 

In  1893  the  North  American,  in  its  meeting  at 
Washington,  still  further  "revised"  this  grading 
and  adopted  It.  Since  then  the  Revieiv  has  kept  this 
grading  at  the  head  of  its  market  column,  and  it  is 
printed  on  the  blanks  sent  out  to  dealers  lor  their 
use  in  giving  quotations,  and  quotations  are  given 
in  conformity  with  that  grading.  The  editor  of 
Gle.\nings  suggests  that  we  take  up  the  Miller 
grading  and  use  it,  and  says  that  GLKANI^Gs  stands 
ready  to  co-operate  with  any  of  its  cotemporaries. 
Good!  But  wh>  adopt  the  grading  of  a  private  in- 
dividual (unless  it  is  better;  wlien  that  adopted  by 
the  leading  bee-keepers'  society  of  this  country  has 
been  in  use  three  years  by  one  journal,  and  during 
that  time  not  one  criticism  has  been  made  by  deal- 
ers or  shippers 'i*  If  that  adopted  by  the  North 
American  lias  any  faults,  let  them  be  pointed  out 
and  have  them  corrected  at  its  ne.xt  meeting:  but 
don't  encourage  the  use  of  different  sets  of  rules 
for  grading,  and  tliereby  bring  in  '•  confusion  worse 
contounded." 
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Since  Mr.  Hutchinson  laas  called  my  attention 
to  it,  I  have  carefully  compared  the  two  grad- 
ings  side  by  side:  and  I  must  confess  that  the 
one  he  uses,  adopted  by  the  Washington  North 
American,  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  brief- 
ness. It  also  has  anothf^r  important  advantage 
—that  it  has  been  tried,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  says, 
three  years,  and  ''during  that  time,  not  one 
criticism  has  been  made  by  dealers  or  shippers." 
This  is  a  big  point  in  its  favor.  In  order  that 
our  readers  may  more  easily  compare  the  two, 
I  reproduce  the  Miller  grading  and  the  Wash- 
ington North  American  grading  side  by  side. 


Washinoton. 

Fancy.— All  sei'tioiis  to  be  well 
filled;  ciiinlis  >tiai;;lit,  of  even 
thickness,  ami  liiiiily  attached 
toall  foursi<les;  both  wood  and 
comb  inisoiled  by  travel-stain, 
or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  seal- 
ed exceiit  the  nivr  ol'  cells  next 
the  wood. 


No.  l.-All  sections  well  filled, 
but  combs  uneven  or  crooked. 
detaclie<l  at  the  bottom, or  with 
but  few  cells  unsoiled  ;  both 
wood  and  comb  unsealed  b.v 
travel-stain  or  otherwise. 


Miller. 

Fancy, —  All  cond)s  straight, 
white,  well  tilled,  tiinilv  fasten- 
ed to  wood  ou  all  four  sides; 
all  cells  sealed;  no  pollen,  ])ro- 
polis,  nor  travel  stain. 


No,  1.— Wood  well  scraped,  or 
entirely  free  from  propolis  : 
one  side  of  the  section  sealed 
with  white  c.apping-s,  free  from 
pollen, and  havingall  cells  seal 
ed  except  the  line  of  cells  next 
the  wood;  tliei.tlierside  white, 
or  but  s|ijilitl\  iliscnioifd,  with 
not  more  than  two, -ells  of  pul- 
len,  and  not  more  than  ten 
cells  unsealed  beside  the  line 
of  cells  touching:  the  wood;  the 
comb  fastened  to  the  wood  on 
four  sides. 

No,  2,— Three-fourths  of  the 
total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed  ;  wood  well  scraped  of 
propolis. 

No,  3,  —  Mu,st  weigli  at  least 
half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section, 

Foi'  the  classes  of  honey  I 
would  sugfrest  the  fouralread.y 
in  use,  sufficiently  understood 
from  the  names  alone;  namely, 
LIGHT,  AMBKR,  DARK,  MIXED, 


In  addition  to  this  the  honey 
is  to  be  classified  .accordin;^  to 
color,  usin^.'  the  terms  white, 
amber,  and  dark,  Tliat  is,  there 
will  be  "  fancy  white,"  "  No.  1 
dark,"  etc. 

The  reader  will  readily  see  that  the  Washing- 
ton is  briefer,  and  really  covers  all  the  Miller 
grading  does,  with  the  exception  that  it  allows 
for  no  No.  2.  The  editors  of  the  bee-journals 
could  easily  hitch  on  such  a  number  if  such 
should  be  necessary. 

Now,  then,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we 
need  very  much  discussion.  What  we  need 
now  is  action  on  the  part  of  bee- journals.  If  a 
majority  of  the  others  agree.  I  am  willing  to 
commence  with  the  Washington  North  Ameri- 
can grading,  and  put  it  at  the  head  of  our 
Honey  Column,  the  same  as  Mr.  Hutchinson 
has  been  doing.  Why  do  I  select  the  Washing- 
ton ?  Because  it  has  been  tested  three  years, 
and  the  other  has  not  been  tested  at  all;  and 
because  it  really  covers  all  that  is  set  forth  in 
the  Miller  grading.  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
commission  men  who  have  furnished  us  quota- 
tions have  also  furnished  them  for  the  Review. 
That  being  the  case,  they  could  easily  adapt 
themselves  to  tbe  grading  used  in  the  Review, 
in  Gleanings. 

If  all  the  editors  fall  into  line,  the  system  will 
be  practically  universal;  and  thereafter  shipper 
and  buyer  can  designate  their  honey  by  this 
grading.  No  doubt  it  will  save  a  good  many 
jangles,  and  a  good  deal  of  descriptive  matter 
regarding  honey  that  now  is  necessary.  What 
say  you,  brother-editors? 


SPRING    FEEDING    A    LA    BOARDMAN;     HOW    TO 

GET   ALL  THE   HONEY   OF   THE    FIELDS 

INTO   SURPLUS. 

Although  this  subject  was  quite  fully  cov- 
ered by  our  friend  Mr.  Boardman  in  our  col- 
ums  a  few  months  ago,  it  seems,  from  the 
number  of  inquiries  that  are  pouring  in,  that 
the  matter  is  not  perfectly  understood  yet,  and 
perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  give  a  few  addi- 
tional hints,  with  a  little  repetition,  perhaps, 
along  at  this  time,  especially  since  this  kind  of 
feeding  will  need  to  be  begun  now  in  two  or 
three  weeks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  syrup  should  be  made 
by  mixing  sugar  and  water  in  equal  propor- 
tions. You  can  use  heat  to  dissolve  the  sugar 
if  you  prefer,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 
Pour  the  sugar  and  water,  equal  parts,  into  an 
extractor-can,  and  turn  vigorously  for  a  few 
minutes.*  In  half  an  hour  or  so  you  will  find  a 
clear  limpid  syrup  ready  to  draw  off  from  the 
honey-gate  of  the  extractor  into  those  glass  jars 
of  the  Boardman  feeders. 

I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  this  feeder,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  best  adapted  for 
this  kind  of  feeding.  It  per- 
mits of  the  syrup  being  fed  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  when  the 
feeders  are  empty  they  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  without  open  ■ 
ing  the  hive  or  disturbing  the 
bees.  In  almost  a  minute's  time  it  is  possible 
to  tell  what  feeders  are  empty  in  an  apiary  of 
7.5  or  100  colonies,  just  by  glancing  down  the 
rows,  and  walking  rapidly  across  one  end  of 
the  yard.  For  spring  feeding,  at  least,  an  en- 
trance feeder,  especially  Boardman's,  is  alto- 
gether the  best. 

A  great  many  write,  asking  if  it  is  necessary 
to  feed,  providing  the  hive  is  fairly  well  sup- 
plied with  stores.  Not  so  necessary;  but  if  you 
wish  to  carry  out  the  Boardman  idea  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  it  would  be  advisable  to  feed  all 
the  colonies.  Those  th&t  have  a  good  supply 
already  will  be  stimulated  by  the  feeding,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  commence  raising  a  lot  of 
brood;  and, that  means  a  host  of  young  bees 
and  a  lot  of  honey  later  on  in  the  season,  if 
there  is  any  to  be  had.  Even  if  the  bees  are 
fairly  well  supplied  with  stores,  they  won't 
rear  brood  any  thing  as  they  do  when  a  fresh 
supply  is  coming  in  every  day.  Of  course,  the 
colonies  that  are  well  supplied  do  not  require 
as  much  syrup  as  the  others  that  are  running 
short.  But  suppose  the  combs  are  stored 
and  the  brood -nest  will  permit  no  more.  Such 
combs  of  sealed  stores  taken  out  and  set  aside 
will  come  in  play  for  winter. 

Perhaps  you  may  argue,  "  What  is  the  use  of 
buying  syrup  to  feed  bees  in  the  spring,  when 

*  If  you  haven't  an  extractor,  use  a  tub  and  a 
stick. 
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they    have    already    enough    to    carry   them 
through  till  the  honey-flow?" 

"  Enough  "—there's  the  point !  If  they  have 
just  barely  enough,  the  bees  will  scrimp  and 
economize  in  some  way,  to  make  their  stores 
last;  and  the  only  way  for  them,  to  economize 
is  to  cut  down  brood-rearing — very  poor  econ- 
omy for  you,  certainly. 

"But,"  you  say,  "if  I  feed  the  bees  a  little 
every  day,  the  hives  will  be  crammed  full  of 
syrup,  and  I  shall  be  out  of  pocket  to  the  ex- 
tent of  several  barrels  of  sugar." 

What  of  it?  You  will  be  a  gainer  in  the  end 
by  having  a  large  force  of  bees  to  gather  the 
honey  if  it  does  come;  and  then  when  that  time 
arrives,  it  will  be  shoved  right  into  the  supers, 
because  there  will  be  no  room  for  it  in  the 
brood-nest.  The  honey  from  the  fields  will 
bring  a  higher  price,  and  you  have  made  a  first- 
class  trade — sugar  for  honey.  More  than  all, 
your  brood-combs  will  be  filled  with  the  very 
best  of  winter  stores — much  better  than  honey 
stores,  and  much  cheaper.  And  suppose  you 
are  out  of  pocket  several  barrels  of  sugar. 
Suppose  you  have  fed  1000  lbs.  of  sugar  syrup, 
costing  you,  say,  4  cts.  per  lb.  (when  ripened), 
and  suppose  you  get  in  exchange  1000  lbs.  of 
honey.  The  latter  ought  to  bring,  if  clover  or 
basswood,  from  8  to  9  cts.  Clearly,  then,  you 
have  made  a  profit  of  at  least  4  cts.  per  lb.  on 
the  syrup,  or  an  aggregate  of  $40.00  on  the 
trade,  because  the  honey  would  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  sugar  syrup  in  the  brood-nest. 
l;As  Mr.  Boardman  well  says,  the  farmer 
thinks  nothing  of  feeding  his  stock,  expecting 
to  get  returns.  He  who  would  say  he  could  not 
afford  to  feed  his  hogs  well  because  the  grain 
that  he  would  feed  them  would  cost  money, 
would  be  considered  a  fool  indeed. 

In  view  of  the  poor  honey  years  that  bee- 
keepers have  been  having  of  late,  and  in  view 
of  the  further  fact  that  what  little  honey  has 
come  in  has  just  about  filled  the  brood-nest, 
and  no  more,  leaving  little  if  any  surplus,  it 
would  look  as  if  Mr.  l5oardman's  idea  of  sub- 
stituting syrup  for  honey,  and  pocJceting  the  big 
difference  in  price  between  the  syrup  and 
honey,  was  simply  utilizing  good  business  sense. 

One  year  when  I  called  on  Mr.  Boardman,  he 
had  quite  a  crop  of  honey.  He  had  been  feed- 
ing, as  I  have  above  explained.  His  neighbors 
round  about  him  did  not  feed,  and  did  not  get 
any  surplus  honey.  "  I  firmly  believe  that  many 
of  our  bee-keeping  friends  can  just  as  well  be 
getting  a  little  surplus,  and  a  little  money  for 
it,  as  to  be  going  ahead  on  the  old  plan  of  get- 
ting no  surplus,  and  nothing  but  bees  in  fair 
condition  for  winter.  But  suppose  a  big  honey- 
flow  does  come,  and  you  have  followed  Mr. 
Boardman's  method  of  feeding:  your  hives  are 
filled  full  of  sugar  stores,  and  capped  over,  and 
just  fairly  boiling  over  with  bees.  It  is  perfect- 
ly evident  you  are  going  to  get  a  big  crop  of 


honey  that  year,  and  all  of  that  honey  will  be 
surplus. 

One  of  my  warm  friends  in  Canada  has  writ- 
ten me,  earnestly  protesting  against  feeding 
the  bees  as  Mr.  Boardman  does,  clear  up  to  the 
time  when  honey  is  coming  in.  He  insists  that, 
as  soon  as  bees  begin  to  gather  from  natural 
sources,  they  will  crowd  some  of  the  sugar 
syrup  from  the  brood-nest  up  into  the  sections 
or  surplus  combs.  I  have  talked  with  Mr. 
Boardman  on  this  very  point,  and  he  is  very 
certain  that,  as  he  practices  feeding,  it  is  not 
done.  I  have  also  talked  with  other  prominent 
bee-keepers,  and  written  for  the  private  opinion 
of  others.  All  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  but 
little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  that 
source.  But  we  will  suppose  that  my  Canadian 
friend's  point  is  well  taken.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side,  then,  stop  feeding  within  a  week  or  two  of 
the  expected  honey-flow.  If  the  stores  in  the 
brood-nest  are  capped  over,  there  certainly  can 
be  no  possible  danger  of  the  syrup's  being  car- 
ried above. 

Taking  the  matter  all  in  all,  Mr.  Boardman's 
idea  of  feeding  offers  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
short  honey  seasons — in  short,  what  will  enable 
us  to  get  all  the  honey  tbere  is  in  the  field  into 
surplus  without  wasting  any  of  it  in  brood- 
rearing. 

BENTON'S     BEE-BOOK— A    30,000    EDITION;     HOW 
TO   GET  A   COPY. 

The  following  letter  is  just  as  hand,  and  will 
contain,  I  am  sure,  very  welcome  news  to  those 
who  have  been  desirous  of  securing  a  copy  of 
that  unique  bee-book  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Dear  Ernest:— 'WiU  you  kindly  inform  your  readers 
that  Senator  Burrows'  concurrent  resolution  as 
amended  has  passed  both  branches  of  Congress,  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer?  This  provides 
for  tlie  publication  of  30,000  copies  of  "  Bulletin  No. 
1,  on  the  Honey-bee:"  1.5.000  of  these  will  be  distrib- 
uted by  Members  of  Congress,  and  5000  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  Department  in- 
forms me  they  have  over  2000  applications  on  file 
now ;  and  as  soon  as  it  Is  known  that  another  edition 
is  to  be  published  they  will  be  deluged  with  appli- 
cations. Bee-keepers  should  apply  to  their  Senators 
and  Members  of  Congress:  and  should  their  allot- 
ment be  e.xhausted  their  letters  will  be  sent  to  the 
Department.  This  is  essential  for  two  reasons— it 
will  relieve  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a 
lime,  and  will  impress  upon  Consress  the  magni- 
tude of  our  industry,  the  appreciation  of  the  bulle- 
tin, and  the  appreciation  of  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
their  constituency.  Geo.  E.  Hilton. 

Fremont,  Mich.,  Mar.  16. 

Congress  has  felt  as  it  never  did  before  the 
influence  of  bee  keepers  all  over  our  land;  and 
even  if  we  get  nothing  more  than  this  one 
edition  of  the  book,  the  effect  will  be  such  that 
in  the  future  our  representatives  in  Congress 
will  know  that  we  are  not  a  mere  handful; 
and,  as  Mr.  Hilton  well  says,  it  will  impress 
upon  Congress  the  magnitude  of  our  industry. 
Personally  I  feel  like  throwing  up  my  hat  and 
"hollering"  "Hip,  hip,  hurrah  for  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  United  States!" 
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Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.— Matt. 
20:28. 

Some  time  last  fall,  when  the  nights  were 
cool,  a  farmer  was  returning  home  after  hav- 
ing disposed  of  a  load  of  produce  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  some  35  miles  away.  His  home  was 
but  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Medina, 
among  the  hills  of  Hinckley.  Down  in  a  hol- 
low between  two  great  hills  there  is  a  spring 
and  a  watering- trough.  It  was  after  night; 
for  in  order  to  make  the  trip,  one  has  to  start 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  return  late  in 
the  evening.  Our  friend  got  off  his  wagon  to 
uncheck  his  horses  to  let  them  drink;  and  as 
he  was  chilly  he  was  striking  his  arms  across 
his  chest  to  get  warm.  The  watering-place  is 
out  of  sight  between  the  hills,  and  I  believe 
there  Is  no  dwelling  near.  Now,  while  he  was 
occapied  as  I  have  described,  somebody  came 
up  from  behind,  knocked  him  down,  or  threw 
him  down,  rifled  his  pockets,  and  escaped  in 
the  darkness.  1  believe  they  got  between 
twenty  and  thirty  dollars.  The  man  was  a 
farmer.  Without  question,  he  had  been  having 
the  same  difficulties  that  all  the  rest  of  us  have 
had  to  contend  with  during  the  past  year — 
severe  drouth,  and  then  small  prices  for  the 
small  crop  tliat  was  secured  by  unusual  pains 
and  labor.  I  do  not  know  what  his  product 
was  that  he  took  into  the  city,  but  it  could 
hardly  have  been  potatoes,  for  he  would  not 
have  received  so  much  money  from  even  a  very 
large  load  of  potatoes.  This  money  may  have 
been  needed  to  pay  his  taxes.  Perhaps  he  rents 
a  farm.  If  so,  it  may  have  been  a  part  of  the 
meager  result  of  his  hard  labors  during  the  past 
season,  and  needed  to  pay  the  rent.  Perhaps 
his  wife  and  children  were  depending  on  the 
money  for  necessary  food  and  clothing.  Who 
could  have  the  heart  to  take. a /rrrmer's  hard 
earnings,  without  rendering  an  equivalent?  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  how  business  men  can 
have  the  heart  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  a 
farmer;  and  I  confess  that  I  have  more  than 
once  paid  more  for  their  produce  than  I  could 
really  afford,  because  I  felt  sorry  for  them.  It 
is  enough  to  sadden  one's  heart  to  witness 
occurrences  that  are  going  on  in  almost  every 
neighborhood,  to  say  nothing  of  reading  the 
reports  of  crime  that  fill  our  newspapers,  indi- 
cating there  is  a  large  class  of  humanity  who 
have  so  little  heed  or  care  for  the  rights  of 
others.  Now.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
ground  that  the  world  is  all  bad.  for  it  is  not 
true.  A  great  majority  of  our  people  mean  to 
be  fair  and  upright  in  deal— that  is,  they  mean 
to  after  a  fashion.  Sometimes  they  are  biased 
by  prejudice;  sometimes  they  get  contrary  and 
wicked  because  others  have  wronged  them; 
but  to  one  who  is  looking  for  glimpses  of  the 
noble  and  Godlike  and  true,  they  will  always 
be  found.  A  great  many  times  they  will  be 
coming  up  unexpectedly.  Yes.  every  little 
while  we  see  glimpses  of  that  Christlike  spirit 
that  is  embodied  in  our  text — "Not  to  be  min- 
istered unto,  but  to  minister."  That  is.  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  that  trait  in  humanity 
whose  foremost  thought  and  anxiety  is  not 
self,  but  the  general  good  of  humanity  at  large. 
Oh  how  T  do  love  to  see  that  spirit!  Something 
turns  up,  and  one  neighbor  savs  to  another, 
"There  is  your  chance.  John.  Why  don't  you 
go  ahead  and  make  all  you  can  out  of  it?" 
John  replies,  "  Yes,  there  is  a  chance,  and  I 


should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  avail  myself  of  it 
were  it  not  that  it  is  going  to  cut  oft'  the  bread 
and  butter,  or  inconvenience  some  other  poor 
fellow."    But  let  us  go  back  to  our  story. 

I  do  not  know  who  the  person  was  who  knock- 
ed that  farmer  down  and  robbed  him  of  his 
hard  earnings.  They  did  not  get  him  to  put 
him  in  the  county  jail;  or.  at  least,  if  they  did 
it  was  for  some  other  offense.  He  is  probably 
at  large;  and  as  he  succeeded  without  detec- 
tion, he  is  ready  for  another  job  of  the  same 
kind,  for  this  is  the  sad  result,  dear  friends,  of 
letting  the  criminal  go  unpunished.  To  tell 
the  truth,  there  has  been  a  second  attempt  at  a 
similar  thing  in  that  very  neighborhood. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  state  of  the 
man's  heart  who  did  this  deed.  Although  I 
have  talked  with  great  numbers  of  criminals, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  found  a  man  so  base 
and  low  and  inhuman  as  to  undertake  to  defend 
himself  in  doing  an  act  like  this.  I  have  seen 
quite  a  good  many  who  claimed  it  is  all  right 
to  rob  a  ric/i  man.  They  would  say,  "  He  has 
more  than  he  needs,  anyway;  he  could  not 
have  come  by  it  honestly,  or  why  should  he  be 
so  rich  and  I  so  poor?"  and  similar  excuses; 
but  I  have  never  talked  with  anybody  who 
even  tried  to  excuse  himself  for  knocking  down 
and  robbing  a  poor  hard-working  man.  Quite 
a  few  have  admitted  they  did  it,  but  that  it 
was  done  (at  least  so  they  said)  while  they  were 
intoxicated.  Whisky  obliterates  every  spark  of 
humanity.  Very  likely,  highwaymen  fortify 
themselves  with  liquor  before  committing 
crimes  of  this  kind;  but  if  this  is  true,  they 
must  admit  a  heart  so  depraved  that  it  could 
coolly  and  deliberately  plan  such  robbery. 
There  are  those  among  our  readers — a  very 
few — who  call  my  religious  enthusiasm  a  sort 
of  craze  or  hobby  of  mine;  but  I  think  that 
even  these  people  acknowledge  it  is  a  grand  and 
praiseworthy  hobby,  where  it  leads  one  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  thought  embodied  in  our 
text— "  Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  min- 
ister." 

Every  little  while  nowadays,  some  one  says 
there  are  too  many  people  in  the  world;  there 
is  not  room  for  them  all.  Mv  friend,  there  is 
wide  room— room  for  the  untold  thoxisands  who 
feel  that  their  mission  is  "not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister."  Perhaps  you  wonder 
why  I  am  taking  up  things  so  directly  opposite. 
I  am  doing  it  to  show  you  the  contrast.  The 
highwayman  deliberately  tramples  upon  every 
thing  Christlike.  He  puts  under  foot  every 
humane  thought.  He  says  by  his  acts,  "I  do 
not  care  if  this  man  did  earn  the  money  honest- 
ly by  the  sweat  of  his  face;  I  do  not  care  if  he 
is  poor  and  needy;  I  do  not  care  how  hard  he 
has  worked,  nor  how  patiently  he  has  deprived 
himself  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life. 
He  has  got  some  money  in  his  pocket,  and  I  am 
going  to  have  it,  right  or  wrong.  If  he  is  stub- 
born and  unmanageable,  I  expect  to  Mil  him  if 
I  can  not  get  his  money  otherwise.  I  do  not 
care  for  retribution.  If  they  catch  me  and  pun- 
ish me.  I  shall  have  to  take  it,  for  I  am  going 
to  have  his  money  anyivay." 

The  thought  has  often  occurred  to  me, "  What 
do  these  men  do  with  this  money  after  they 
get  it— the  money  they  are  willing  to  barter 
soul  and  body  for?  Is  there  any  comfort  or 
satisfaction  possible  to  such  a  one?  Does  he 
enjoy  his  food,  or  is  there  any  enjoyment  in 
drink,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  the  lower 
sensual  appetites?"  Then,  again,  I  wonder,  is 
a  man  ever  converted  to  Christ  Jesus  after  he 
has  gone  down  to  such  depths?  Does  he  ever 
turn  round  and  devote  his  life  toward  our  text 
— "  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  "  ? 
Bad  men  of  almost  all  kinds  have  been  reform- 
ed and  converted.    I  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
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there  has  ever  been  such  a  thing  as  a  converted 
highwayman.  What  shall  we  do  with  people 
of  this  class  when  they  are  brought  to  justice  ? 
When  a  man  deliberately  murders  an  innocent, 
unoffending  person,  just  to  get  his  money,  is 
there  any  other  or  better  way  than  to  put  him 
out  of  the  world  by  legal  process  ? 

What  wonderful  capabilities  there  are  in 
human  progress,  both  upward  and  downward  I 
We  stand  ajipalled  when  we  witness  such 
depths  of  wickedness  as  the  human  heart  is 
capable  of  planning.  Again,  we  stand  appalled 
when  we  see  how  willingly  and  cheerfully  some 
unselfish  soul  gives  his  life  for  the  good  and 
safety  of  his  fellow- men.  We  are  led  to  rejoice 
and  feel  proud  of  humanity  when  we  see  with 
what  alacrity  great  numbers  of  people,  scatter- 
ed far  and  wide,  spring  to  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  Armenians.  Then  we  are  appalled  at 
the  crimes  and  iniquity  exhibited  by  some  other 
child  of  humanity  that  lives  right  next-door 
neighbor,  perhaps.  How  shall  we  lessen  crime, 
and  increase  the  Godlike  spirit?  The  work  in 
both  directions  is  a  slow  process.  The  high- 
wayman gets  bad  by  degrees,  little  by  little. 
The  missionary  who  risks  his  life  to  save 
others,  probably  got  to  be  a  missionary  by  slow 
degrees.  It  may  not  be  profitable  to  spend  very 
much  time  in  asking  how  sin  comes  into  the 
human  heart.  We  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves 
that  there  is  only  one  great  remedy.  It  comes 
from  Him  who  spake  the  words  of  our  text. 
There  may  be  other  agencies  that  are  helping; 
but  so  far  as  I  can  see— so  far  as  God  has  seen 
fit  to  give  me  a  glimpse  of  this  vast  universe 
as  it  is— I  can  see  but  one  crire  for  sin.  It  is 
Christ  Jesus — it  is  the  encouraging  and  devel- 
oping of  the  spirit  that  he  brought  into  the 
world.  The  children  who  are  taught  in  their 
infancy  to  love  that  beautiful  thought,  "Not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,"  how 
useful  and  valuable  they  become!  and  herein  is 
the  only  real  happiness— that  of  being  self- 
sacrificing.  The  man  or  woman  who  goes 
about  every  day  taking  delight  in  looking  after 
the  comforts  and  wants  of  others  is  happy  all 
day  long.  They  are  the  ministering  angels 
here  on  earth.  .^ll-- 

Dear  reader,  you  are  standing  in  this  great 
throng.  Perhaps  you  stand  midway  between 
the  two  extremes.  What  is  the  great  inspiring 
thought  of  your  life?  Is  it  self  ov  other  people? 
What  kind  of  example  are  you  setting  ?  While 
I  utter  these  words  I  ask  myself  the  question, 
"A.  I.  Root,  what  kind  of  example  are  you  set- 
ting?" And  my  conscience  troubles  me  as  I 
review  the  life  I  am  living.  I  do  enjoy  minis- 
tering to  others,  and  I  do  enjoy  being  a  servant. 
I  am  proud  of  the  name  servant.  It  is  my 
name.  I  tire  myself  out  every  day  in  service, — 
mostly  in  service  for  others;  but  yet  in  many 
things  I  am  selflsh  still.  I  feel  ashamed  to  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  terribly  hard 
work  for  me  to  put  off  my  daily  meals  or  my 
daily  sleep,  in  order  that  I  may  minister  to  the 
comfort  of  somebody  else.  When  it  is  some- 
body I  loiie.  it  is  not  so  t'ery  hard,  of  course; 
but  the  Master  says,  "  Do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you."  Sometimes  I  do  this,  and  I  always 
feel  happy  after  doing  it,  but  it  is  hard  work. 
These  glorious  texts  seem  away  up  above  my 
head.  I  have  to  reach  up  and  climb  up  out  of 
selfishness  into  that  self-sacrificing  spirit. 

I  wonder  if,  among  our  readers,  there  are 
many  whom  the  world  classes  as  "  hired  girls" 
— girls  or  women  who  are  employed  to  help  the 
mother  do  the  housework.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  in  your  neighborhood,  but  almost  every- 
where I  go  there  is  much  complaint  because 
they  can  not  get  girls  to  "  work  out."  Such  as 
they  do  get  do  not  seem  to  fill  the  want  exactly. 
Their  spirit  does  not  seem  to  be  along  in  the 


line  of  the  text — "Not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister."  I  am  afraid  some  of  the 
mothers  are  not  exactly  in  a  line  with  the  text 
either.  By  the  way,  when  somebody  tells  you 
there  are  too  7nany  people  in  the  world,  just 
remind  them  that  there  is  a  great  vacancy 
right  here.  There  is  an  unceasing  and  con- 
stantly unfilled  demand  for  women  helpers — 
for  skillful,  neat,  cheerful,  careful  girls  to  do 
work.  They  need  not  necessarily  be  girls, 
either.  I  have  known  women  of  fifty  who  were 
real  treasures  in  a  household — household  angels 
you  might  almost  call  them,  and  there  is  room 
for  thousands  upon  thousands.  Our  little  text 
sums  up  the  great  unfilled  want — ministering 
angels.  Well,  we  will  not  demand  angels  just 
now,  for  probably  we  can  not  get  them  (wouldn't 
appreciate  them — woukhVt  know  it  if  we  had 
them);  so  we  will  say  ministering  women  or 
girls — those  who  come  into  the  home  to  minis- 
ter— that  is,  to  wait  on  the  people,  and  do  what- 
ever is  to  be  done,  and  not  to  be  "waited  on" 
themselves.  The  true  Christ  spirit  will  fix  it 
all  with  both  mistress  and  maid.  Shall  we  not, 
then,  each  and  all,  study  more  earnestly  that 
pure  and  unselfish  life  in  the  book  that  God  has 
given — the  spirit  that  will  help  us  to  live  with 
theinspiringambition,"iV^ot— to— be— 7m7usfere(? 
un  to,  — b  ut — to — minister. ' ' 


Health  Notes. 


HEALTH    FOODS  AT   A  VERY  LOW  PRICE,   ALL  READY 
IN   Y^OUR   HOMES. 

Friend  Boot;— Wheat  grits.  Pettijohn's  food,  etc., 
unless  cooked  for  a  long  time,  say  three  or  four 
hours,  are  hard  to  digest,  as  any  one  can  tell. 

The  Franklin  Mills  entire-wlieat  tlour,  made  into 
a  gruel  or  thick  mush,  and  cooked  half  a  day,  will 
digest  much  easier  than  any  of  the  so-called  break- 
fast grains.  Where  the  stomach  will  stand  it,  a 
handful  of  dates  will  make  it  very  palatable,  or  a 
little  cream  over  it.  This  is  much  better  than  milk 
for  weak  stomachs,  as  a  general  thing. 

I  find  that  apple  sauce  is  easier  to  digest  than  any 
other  fruit;  but  it  must  be  run  through  a  colander 
to  make  it  fine.  Each  one  will  have  to  find  out  for 
himself  what  fruit  agrees  best.  I  can  digest  prunes 
easier,  also,  if  made  very  fine. 

Zwieback,  if  ground  in  a  hand-mill,  is  just  as  good 
as  granola,  and  much  cheaper.  It  can  be  used  in  a 
multitude  of  ways.  Cooked  with  milk  it  is  floe.  A 
pudding  can  be  made  with  it  and  apples,  which  is 
nearly  as  good  as  "apple  pie,"  by  paring  and  quar- 
tering the  apples,  placing  in  an  earthen  dish,  and 
covering  with  soaked  zwiehack,  as  above,  and  then 
baked  till  the  apples  are  tender.  Dates  or  raisins 
can  be  added  as  desired.  A.  F.  Ames.  _i 

I  Claremont,  Va. 

After  reading  the  above  I  sent  to  our  feed- 
store  for  two  quarts  of  their  very  best  wheat. 
The  cost  was  ./ive  cents.  We  ground  it  rather 
fine  through  a  large-sized  coffee  or  spice  mill  — 
one  that  we  use  in  the  store.  This  was  cooked 
several  hours,  as  directed  above  ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that,  after  using  it  a  week,  I  can 
not  see  but  that  it  is  just  as  good  as  any  of  the 
health  foods.  The  cost  is  only  a  little  over  a 
cent  a  pound  for  the  raw  meal.  The  wheat 
was  first  carefully  picked  over,  then  washed 
until  the  water  could  be  poured  off  perfectly 
clear.  It  was  then  dried  and  ground.  I  feel 
sure  the  coarse  particles  of  bran  are,  in  my 
case,  an  advantage  rather  than  a  detriment.  It 
was  first  cooked  to  a  sort  of  mush,  sliced  up 
when  cold,  and  warmed  up  in  the  oven  before 
being  put  on  the  table.  Of  course,  I  used  it 
with  my  beefsteak,  taking  at  each  meal  twice 
as  much  lean  meat,  perhaps,  as  of  the  vegeta- 
ble food.  Now.  here  is  one  of  the  very  best 
health  foods.  Perhaps  it  stands  at  the  head,  or 
close  to  the  head,  in  the  way  of  a  vegetable 
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diet,  and  the  cost  is  almost  insignificant.  The 
suggestions  in  regard  to  making  home-made 
granola,  especially  where  the  housewife  has 
unoccupied  time  on  her  hands,  are  also  quite  an 
item.  Of  course,  these  readily  cooked  food- 
preparations  are  a  great  advantage  where  the 
mother  of  the  home  has  her  time  all  occupied, 
or  where  saving  money  is  not  so  much  of  an  ob- 
ject. In  one  of  my  former  articles  somebody 
understood  me  as  saying  that  I  would  place 
zwieback  next  to  lean  beef,  and  ahead  of  other 
lean  meats.  Not  so.  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  and  with  the  majority  of  people  suffering 
from  indigestion,  I  would  place  lean  meat  of  all 
kinds  far  ahead  of  any  vegetable  food.  Then 
comes  the  zwieback,  the  mush  made  of  ground 
wheat,  or  whole-wheat  flour,  etc. 

HOW  TO  GET  UP  A  DELICIOUS    SUPPER  IN  FIVE 
MINUTES.   AND  AT  A  VERY   INSIG- 
NIFICANT  COST. 

Have  bread  and  milk  for  supper.  Do  you 
say  that  is  old?  Well,  hold  on  a  bit.  Substi- 
tute, for  the  bread,  zwieback  made  of  whole- 
wheat flour,  and  scald  the  milk;  then  break 
the  zwieback  into  it  while  it  is  smoking  hot. 
You  see  I  am  getting  so  I  can  use  milk  once 
more;  but  Nature  seems  to  say,  "  Take  these 
good  things  a  little  ata  time  to  commence  with. 
Go  slow,  and  don't  clog  the  machinery." 


HEALTH   THROUGH    BREATHING. 

Mr.  Boot:— Let  me  contribute  a  mite  for  the  bene- 
fit of  your  readers,  especially  for  those  of  weak 
lungs.  It  is,  to  urge  the  cultivation  of  our  breath- 
ing powers.  Tliis  seems  necessary  when  we  consid- 
er tliat  not  one  person  in  ten  is  in  the  habit  of  using 
an  eighth  of  the  breathing  capacity  with  which  God 
has  endowed  us.  I  will  recommend  a  plan,  free  of 
all  cost,  and  at  no  expenditure  of  time,  for  it  can 
be  practiced  when  not  otiierwise  occupied,  either 
sitting  or  standing-,  better  when  out  of  doors.  Fill 
the  lungs  full  of  air  through  the  nose  (just  here  let 
me  say  that  it  is  not  healthy  to  breathe  through  the 
mouth;  the  nose  was  made  for  respiration,  the 
mouth  for  eating  and  for  speech).  Draw  in  a  full 
inepiration,  and  let  it  pass  out  slowly  through  the 
almost  closed  lips.  Repeat  this  several  times 
through  the  day,  and  follow  it  up  every  day  as 
often  as  is  convenient,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
how  the  air  goes  down  into  all  parts  of  the  lungs; 
and  if  you  are  not  dressed  loosely  about  the  waist, 
you  will  find  that  your  clothes  are  preventing  a  full 
respiration,  and  consequently  your  blood  will  not 
be  fully  oxygenized  and  purified  as  it  should  be, 
a,nd  your  health  will  suffer  ultimately.  Practice 
this,  dear  readers,  and  recommend  it  to  others. 

Hammonton,  N.  J.  A.  H.  Van  Doren. 


CHEMICAL    FERTILIZERS;    CAN    WE    AFFORD    TO 

USE  THEM  IN  CONNECTION  WITH   STABLE 

MANURE  IN  OUR  HIGH-PRESSURE 

GARDENING  ? 

A  few  days  ago  I  propounded  the  following  to 
our  Ohio  Experiment  Station: 

FrUnid  Green: — T  want  to  plant  about  an  acre  of 
Thoroughbred  potatoes  this  season,  and  I  want  to 
make  the  biggest  yield  possible,  regardless  of  ex- 
pense. Now,  you  know  something  about  our  rich 
ground.  Will  it  pay  us  to  use  commercial  fertilizers 
in  addition  to  what  we  liave  already?  As  I  expect 
my  crop  tf)be  worth  from  f.5.00  to  "BIO. 00  per  bushel, 
I  can  afford  to  fertilize  heavily,  even  if  it  does  cost 
me  money.  I  have  already  tried  nitrate  of  soda, 
but  can  not  see  that  it  does  any  good  onour  grounds, 
neither  do  strong  ashes  have  much  ifanycftect. 
T'rof.  Thorn  once  said  that  our  clay  soil  had  already 


potash  enough.  Guano  and  stable  manure,  espe- 
cially when  lime  is  also  used,  produces  a  prompt 
and  unmistakable  result  every  time.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  should  want  to  try  mixing  my  own  fertilizer. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  getting  Mapes'  special 
potato-manure.  Could  you  or  some  of  your  people 
advise  me  briefly  ? 

You  see,  our  rich  creek-bottom  land  has 
already  been  filled  so  full  of  stable  manure  that 
it  will  grow  300  or  400  bushels  per  acre  of  pota- 
toes; and  from  the  experiments  I  have  made  I 
felt  doubtful  as  to  whether  even  the  potato- 
fertilizers  would  produce  any  result  worth 
mentioning,  although  I  remember  to  have  seen 
big  results  from  the  use  of  these  same  fertilizers 
during  my  visit  at  the  Experiment  Station, 
Wooster.     Below  I  submit  their  reply: 

Mr.  Boot:— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  13th,  asking 
my  opinion  as  to  the  probable  proiit  in  the  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers  on  potatoes  on  your  rich  soil, 
I  must  say  that  I  think  under  the  circumstances 
you  will  find  profit  in  using  them  freely— at  th«  rate 
of  1000  pounds  per  acre,  or  more.  We  have  often 
said  that  here  at  the  station  we  did  not  get  the 
money  back  which  was  expended  for  fertilizers; 
but  for  all  that,  the  fertilizers  have  always  increas- 
ed the  potato  crop,  when  the  right  kind  was  used. 
This  has  been  true,  no  matter  how  rich  the  soil. 
Now,  I  am  confident  that  you  can,  by  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers, increase  the  crop  30  to  30  per  cent,  even  on 
your  rich  soil,  and  this  will  pay  with  the  variety 
which  you  intend  to  plant;  t)Ut  it  might  not  with 
any  kind  which  you  had  to  sell  at  ordinary  market 
prices. 

In  order  to  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell  I  submit 
the  following  propositions,  deduced  from  the  results 
of  our  experiments  on  four  distinct  classes  of  soil, 
some  of  the  work  having  been  carried  on  for  more 
than  five  years: 

1.  Nitrate  of  soda  alone  has  never  increased  the 
potato  crop. 

3.  Potash,  in  different  forms,  has  sometimes  given 
an  increase,  but  not  always,  and  has  never  paid  for 
itself  when  used  alone. 

3.  Superphosphate,  in  the  form  of  dissolved  bone 
black,  acid  phosphate,  and  odorless  phosphate  (basic 
slag)  have  always  increased  the  potato  crop,  even 
on  the  richest  soil. 

4.  When  a  mixture  of  the  three  ingredients  above 
named  has  been  u.sed,  the  increase  has  been  greater 
than  with  superphosphate  alone. 

5.  The  cost  (jf  the  increase  with  superphosphate 
alone  has  usually  been  5  to  7  ("ents  per  bushel;  but 
the  greatest  profit  per  acre  has  usually  been  when 
a  combination  of  the  three  elements  was  used. 

6.  Thus  it  appears  that,  although  superphosphate 
is  the  ruling  ingredient,  che  other  elements  are 
needed  in  connection  with  it;  and  this  seems  to  be 
more  esjiecially  true  as  the  quantity  of  superphos- 
phate is  increased. 

I  believe  that  you  would  find  profit  in  using  1000 
pounds  per  acre  of  Mapes'  potato-manure;  but  that 
a  mixture  of  your  own  would  be  cheaper  and  per- 
haps better.  Five  hundred  pounds  superphosphate. 
;%0  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  and  200  pounds  of  muri- 
ate of  potash,  would  cost  about  $33,00  per  ton;  and 
for  your  soil  it  is  as  good  as  any  thing  that  I  can 
suggest.  If  you  were  to  add  to  this  300or  300  pounds 
per  acre  of  tankage  it  would  be  still  better,  because 
the  latter  is  slower  in  acting  than  the  nitrate  of 
soda.  Why  not  mix  your  own  fertilizers?  It  will 
pay,  and  you  are  more  sure  of  getting  what  you 
want.  If  you  investigate  the  matter  you  will  surely 
be  an  advocate  of  home-mixed  fertilizers. 

We  do  not  wish  to  injure  the  business  of  the  man- 
ufacturers of  fertilizers.  b\it  we  should  not  do  our 
duty  to  the  farmers  if  we  did  iu)t  tell  them  wiiat  we 
know  to  be  facts;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  it  will  pay 
them  to  do  their  own  nuxing,  unless  they  use  very 
small  quantities.  W.  J.  Ghken. 

::  Wooster.  O.,  Mar.  14. 

nThe  above  gives  me  an  idea  that  I  never  got 
before;  namely,  that,  while  nitrate  of  soda  and 
potash  used  alone  on  a  crop  may  give  no  benefit 
that  can  be  perceived,  the  two  (singly  or  to- 
gether), when  used  in  connection  with  some 
other  fertilizers,  may  be  important  and  valu- 
able. Some  years  aeo  I  made  a  heavy  applica- 
tion of  Mapes'  special  potato-fertilizer,  and  bar- 
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vested  a  great  crop  of  potatoes;  but  as  I  found 
out  they  used,  in  preparing  this  article,  chemi- 
cals that  my  soil  did  not  need,  I  was  prejudiced 
against  using  it.  With  the  many  cares  I  have 
already  on  my  hands,  I  presume  I  shall  use  the 
Mapes  fertilizer  again  this  season;  and  I  shall 
be  sure  to  have  some  test  rows,  without  any 
application  whatever,  that  I  may  see  what  ben- 
efit I  can  get  from  it. 

MAULE'S   thoroughbred   potato  at  the  OHIO 

EXPERIMENT   STATION;    TESTING    NEW 

POTATOES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Boot:— On  page  1.53 of  Gleanings,  ia  speaking- 
of  Maule's  Early  Thoroughbred  potato  at  tiie  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  you  make  the  following  state- 
ment: 

•'The  Thoroughbred  is  857  bushels,  besides  being 
almost  as  early  as  the  Early  Ohio;  and  it  seems  a 
little  singular  that  they  do  not  make  more  of  a  stir 
about  it  in  tiieir  comments." 

In  my  remarks  regarding  this  variety,  which  you 
quote  on  a  preceding  page,  you  will  see  that  I  state 
that  we  tested  it  one  season  only,  and  in  a  small 
way.  The  fact  is,  we  had  fourteen  hills  only — not  a 
very  large  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  make  much 
of  a  "stir."  If  the  variety  should  turn  out  to  be  as 
good  as  it  promises  to  be,  I  shall  be  glad  to  praise  it 
more  highly;  but  with  the  meager  facts  which  I 
now  have  concerning  it  1  do  not  feel  warranted  in 
saying  more  than  has  been  said.  It  often  happens 
that  a  variety  does  well  one  season  and  poorly  the 
next,  even  on  the  same  soil;  and  small  plots  are 
notoriously  untrustworthy.  Suppose  that  the  soil 
where  we  had  this  kind  planted  was  just  a  little 
richer  than  the  average  of  the  field,  or  that  we  made 
a  slight  mistake  in  weighing.  Since  we  had  to  mul- 
tiply the  yield  of  our  small  plot  by  874  to  get  the 
rate  of  yield  per  acre,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very 
small  variation  or  error  becomes  exceedingly  large 
after  the  calculation  is  made.  A  variation  of  a  sin- 
gle ounce  to  the  hill  makes  a  difference  in  the  result 
of  nearly  13  bushels  per  acre:  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  variation  from  the  normal  might  have  been 
greater  than  that,  and  we  not  able  to  detect  the 
difference  in  the  soil.  Ordinarily  we  make  our  plots 
the  is  of  an  acre  in  size,  and  duplicate  them  besides, 
thus  reducing  the  possible  error  to  a  very  low  limit. 
The  limit  of  error  in  small  plots  is  so  large,  and  one 
season's  trial  .so  untrustworthy,  that  I  liave  often 
thought  it  might  be  better  if  our  reports  were  with- 
held until  we  get  the  evidence  of  at  least  two  .sea- 
sons' trials  and  the  average  of  several  large  plots. 

It  seems  best,  however,  after  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  to  give  out  the  results  at  first; 
for  the  results  of  our  trials  are  simply  to  be  taken 
as  evidence,  which  is  to  be  put  alongside  of  evidence 
secured  by  others,  before  a  correct  verdict  caa  be 
rendered.  The  final  verdict  is  to  be  rendered  by  the 
public  after  sufficient  evidence  comes  in.  We  can 
not  settle  the  status  of  a  variety:  we  simply  help  to 
do  it;  and  the  difference  between  our  work  and 
that  of  outsiders  is  that  we  are  unbiased,  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  careful  than  the  average  potato- 
grower. 

Now,  Mr.  Root,  please  remember  that  we  are 
working  for  the  public,  and  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  our  constituency  consists  of  growers  or  buy- 
ers, while  the  originators  and  dealers  are  compara- 
tively few. 

It  might  help  to  increase  sales  somewhat  if  we 
were  to  make  more  of  a  stir  about  promising  new 
varieties;  but  in  my  opinion  the  public  gains  more 
than  it  loses  by  not  buying  very  heavily  of  new 
varieties  until  they  are  proved,  and  the  price  is 
reduced  to  a  reasonable  rate;  hence  it  is  our  duty 
to  be  conservative,  and  not  to  bestow  praise  until 
we  know  it  is  deserved.  It  is  better  to  err  on  this 
side  than  on  the  other.  W.  J.  Green. 

Wooster,  C,  Mar.  16. 

Friend  Green,  in  my  remarks  I  did  not  think 
of  criticising  our  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  On 
the  contrary,  what  I  had  in  mind  was  right 
along  in  line  with  your  remarks.  I  rejoice  that 
we  have  men  in  such  important  positions  as 
this,  who  are  careful  and  conservative.  Of 
course,  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  only  14 
hills.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  have 
given  us  this  little  insight  in  regard  to  your 
work  and  reports. 


SCABBY  POTATOES 

I  have  a  small  quantity  of  choice  seed  potatoes 
that  were  grown  in  an  old  pasture,  and  in  one  par- 
ticular spot  in  the  field  the  potatoes  were  somewhat 
scabby.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  safe  to  plant 
such  seed  without  treating  it.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  treat  such  potatoes  to  prevent  scab  in  the  expect- 
ed crop  ?  Tubers  are  nice  and  smooth,  excepting 
some  from  this  particular  portion  of  the  patch. 
This  strip  ran  crosswise  of  the  rows,  and  every 
variety  was  diseased  on  this  part  of  the  ground. 
The  varieties  are  Mills'  Prize,  Stanley,  Monroe  Seed- 
ling, and  Freeman.    The  last  I  got  of  you. 

Arlington,  Neb.,  Feb.  21.  G.  M.  Whitford. 

Most  surely  you  should  treat  your  scabby 
potatoes  with  corrosive  sublimate.  Dissolve  4 
ounces  in  30  gallons  of  water.  Wash  your  scab- 
by potatoes  thoroughly,  then  put  them  in  a 
coarse  loose  sack  and  Immerse  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  solution.  Take  them  out  and  dry 
them,  and  they  are  ready  to  plant.  But  even 
this  treatment  will  not  secure  clean  potatoes  on 
the  same  strip  of  ground  you  mention.  You 
probably  will  bave  scabby  potatoes  there  again 
unless  you  devote  the  ground  to  some  other 
crop  for  two  or  three  years.  The  only  way  to 
kill  the  scab  fungus  in  the  ground,  that  I  know 
of,  is  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  say  150  lbs.  to  the 
acre,  or  about  1  lb.  to  every  square  rod.  This 
was  first  suggested  by  the  Rural  N'ew  -Yorker, 
and  the  results  of  careful  experiments  have 
been  recently  given  in  one  of  the  experiment- 
station  bulletins.  Sulphur  costs  about  2  cts.  a 
pound  by  the  barrel.  While  some  varieties  of 
potatoes  are  much  more  liable  to  scab  than 
others,  it  appears  from  your  experiment  that 
almost  any  variety  will  be  scabby  if  planted  on 
scabby  ground.  Potatoes  that  contain  no  scab, 
or  that  have  been  treated  as  above,  planted  on 
ground  that  has  always  been  free  from  scab, 
are  apt  to  be  smooth.  But  you  are  liable  to 
start  the  scab  fungus  by  the  manure  used.  If 
you  feed  your  scabby  potatoes  to  the  cow,  and 
then  spread  your  cow  manure  over  your  ground, 
you  are  apt  to  have  scab  of  the  worst  kind  all 
over  where  the  manure  was  spread. 

maule's  EARIA-|tHOROUGHBBE0  INJtHE  GREEN- 
HOUSE. ;. 
We  now  have  potatoes  as  large  as  goose-eggs, 
but  a  good  many  of  them  are  Injured  a  good 
deal  by  being  nipped  by  the  frost;  and  then,  to 
add  to  the  damages  of  the  frost,  I  made  a  blun- 
der by  letting  them  get  too  dry.  The  tops  be- 
gan to  turn  yellow,  and  they  showed  signs  of 
ripening  up.  I  thought  it  might  be  want  of 
moisture,  so  they  were  watered  several  times; 
but  it  seems  I  did  not  water  them  enoxigh. 
They  are  in  one  of  the  middle  beds  6  feet  wide 
and  about  20  feet  long.  This  bed  is  boarded  up 
from  the  paths  about  two  feet  all  around;  so 
you  will  notice  this  gives  it  a  big  chance  to  dry 
out.  Well,  during  these  March  days  it  has 
dried  off  faster  than  I  thought  for.  When  I 
tried  soaking  the  bed  with  water,  running  it  on 
until  the  water  ran  through  into  the  paths, 
then  I  found  out  what  the  matter  was;  and  we 
have  now  the  handsomest  potatoes  in  the 
greenhouse,  both  tops  and  tubers,  that  I  think 
anybody  ever  saw.  Some  of  the  lops  are  fully 
two  feet  high,  and  of  a  beautiful  bright  green 
(untouched  by  insects  of  any  kind),  that  is 
enough  to  delight  the  eye  of  any  potato-grower. 
Many  are  now  budded,  all  ready  to  blossom. 
We  expect  them  to  be  ripe  in  time  for  outdoor 
planting.  We  propose  to  make  every  potato 
commence  to  sprout  before  we  plant  them  out 
in  the  field. 

SETTING    THE    GLASS   IN    OUR    CHEAP    HOT-BED 
SASH. 

In  one  of  the  agricultural  papers  I  saw  the 
idea  of  using  clay  to  bed  the  glass,  instead  of 
putty.    This,  of  course,  is  for  the  kind  of  sash 
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where  the  glass  slides  in  grooves.  Make  up 
your  sash,  give  them  one  or  more  good  coats  of 
paint,  but  be  sure  that  the  grooves  are  clear 
before  the  paint  dries.  Running  a  soft  stick 
around  the  grooves  the  last  thing  will  insure 
this.  Now  slip  in  the  glass;  but  instead  of 
using  putty  to  make  them  tight  so  they  will 
not  rattle  or  leak,  use  fine  yellow  clay  mixed 
up  with  water.  The  clay  had  better  be  dried, 
pulverized,  and  sifted  well  to  get  out  all  the 
coarse  sand  aud  foreign  matter.  Now  make  it 
into  a  smooth  putty  with  water,  and  bed  your 
glass.  The  advantage  is  this:  If  a  glass  should 
be  broken,  you  can  slide  all  of  the  lights  below 
it  up  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  the  broken  one, 
and  put  your  new  light  in  at  the  bottom.  The 
repairs  can  be  made,  you  see,  in  less  than  a 
minute.  Where  you  have  glass  broken  as  much 
as  we  do,  I  tell  you  the  above  is  quite  an  item. 
Of  course,  the  glasses  are  to  be  butted  together, 
not  lapped;  and  after  using  several  hundred 
sashes  made  both  ways,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
I  am  ready  to  say  I  never  want  any  more  lap- 
ped glass  on  mv  premises,  either  for  green- 
house, cold-frame,  or  hot-bed.  For  a  green- 
house where  the  glass  is  set  in  the  rafters,  I 
would  use  liquid  putty  where  the  glasses  abut 
together. 

SPINACHDUNDER3GLASS. 

nWe  are  just  now  getting  20  cts.  per  pound  for 
Bloomsdale  Extra  Curled  spinach  grown  under 
sashes.  Now.  this  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants, 
if  not  the  very  easiest,  to  grow  under  glass. 
In  fact,  it  almost  winters  over  in  the  open  air, 
if  it  gets  well  rooted,  and  almost  ready  to  send 
up  a  seedstalk  the  fall  before.  Under  glass  it 
will  stand  almost  any  amount  of  cold,  and  more 
Tieat,  even,  than  lettuce.  It  is  almost  entirely 
exempt  from  insect-enemies  and  blight.  It  can 
be  grown  under  the  sashes  when  they  are  not 
used  for  any  thing  else;  and  a  nice  crop  can  be 
grown  without  any  bottom  heat  from  manure 
or  steam,  if  it  is  started  early  enough  in  the 
fall  so  as  to  be  just  right  to  go  under  glass  when 
severe  freezing  weather  occurs.  I  think  it  will 
winter  safelv  at  20  degrees,  without  any  cover- 
ing at  all.  That  grown  under  glass  is  much 
more  tender,  and  brings  a  better  price,  than 
that  wintered  in  the  open  air. 

SACALINE,  THE  GREAT  FORAGE-PLANT. 

Last  year,  if  you  remember,  it  did  not  amount 
to  very  much.  This  spring,  along  in  February, 
one  of  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  waked  up 
and  sent  up  two  great  lusty  buds.  It  made  me 
think  of  that  bamboo  poem  on  page  814  of  last 
year.  The  plant  stands  now  a  couple  of  feet 
high.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  nearly  as  large 
as  your  hat.  If  it  keeps  on  pushing  up,  we 
shall  have  to  take  some  of  the  sashes  ofif  the 
greenhouse  just  above  it  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  c 

KAFFIR  CORN.! 

So  much  interest  has  been  lately  expressed  in 
regard  to  this  plant  that  I  have  taken  pains  to 
read  up  reports  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
non  saccharine  sorghums,  and  has  been  before 
the  people  for  quite  a  number  of  years;  but  of 
late  we  seem  to  be  getting  at  just  the  places 
where  it  is  valuable.  In  a  good  corn-erowing 
locality  there  may  be  but  little  use  for  it;  but 
in  the  dry  regions  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  it 
promises  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 
Below  we  give  a  report  from  one  who  has  grown 
it  quite  extensively. | 

pThe  plant  h;is  g-iven  ^eat  satisfaction  liere.  It  is 
a  grand  forage-plHnt.  and  will  produce  a  crop  in  soil 
too  poor  for  Indian  corn.  It  slioukl  not  be  planted 
until  the  ground  is  i/'arm— about  the  season  for 
watermelon  seed  to  go  in.  Its  growth  is  rather  slow 
at  first,  and,  if  chilled,  it  is  apt  to  be  seriously  set 


back.  The  red  Kaffir  is  commonly  considered  to 
yield  heavier  than  the  white.  With  us  the  yield  was 
about  even  of  the  two  varieties.  We  had  a  remark- 
ably fine  crop  of  each. 

For  poultry  it  is  the  finest  kind  of  feed.  It  has  a 
good  effect  on  tiie  plumage,  rendering  it  glossy  and 
abundant.  It  is  likewise  excellent  for  all  kinds  of 
stock,  especially  when  ground,  as  it  then  digests 
more  thoroughly.  B.  W.  Holden. 

Emporia,  Kan.,  March  6. 


THE    BERT   VARIETIES    OF   TOMATOES    FOR    CAN- 
NING-FACTORIES. 

D.  Cummins,  proprietor  of  the  Lakeshore 
Canning  Factory,  Conneaut,  O.,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry,  writes  as  follows: 

M):  Rit<>t:—'We  have  tried  some  of  the  new  varie- 
ties of  tomato  seed,  but  consider  our  Trophy  better. 
We  have  endeavored  to  improve  the  latter  by  select- 
ing each  year  tne  finest  specimens  only,  and  from 
this  selection  we  grow  annually  about  half  a  million 
plants  which  are  distributed  among  the  farmers 
growing  tomatoes  tor  us.  Also  the  farmers  grow- 
ing their  own  plants  get  seed  from  us.  Under  these 
conditions  it  would  not  be  possible  to  guarantee 
every  seed  absolutely  pure,  as  a  few  farmers  some- 
times experiment  with  other  varieties,  and  without 
taking  extra  precaution  to  prevent  mixture;  be- 
sides, we  have  an  idea  that  bees  will  help  to  mix 
varieties,  even  if  grown  half  a  mile  apart.  We  are 
well  satisfied  with  tomatoes  grown  from  our  seed, 
and  are  quite  sure  the  variety  will  please  the  grower 
anywhere.  D.  Cummins. 

Conneaut,  O.,  Mar.  20. 

SUB -IRRIGATION  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 

The  following  will  enable  you  to  test  sub- 
irrigation  on  a  few  plants,  and  see  whether  you 
can  make  it  work.  If  it  does,  you  can  have 
tiles  laid  under  ground  so  as  to  water  a  larger 
tract  by  letting  in  the  water  at  one  place  or 
several  places  as  you  may  think  best.  If  I  am 
correct,  plenty  of  water  will  control  pretty 
much  if  not  entirely  this  whole  trouble  with 
rot  among  tomatoes. 


SUB-IRRIGATION  ON   A   SMALL    SCALE. 

The  above  cut  shows  how  I  watered  our  tomato- 
plants  during  drouth  last  summer.  A  represents  a 
plant;  B,  common  drain-tile,  3X  inches,  inserted  as 
shown,  on  north  side  of  a  plant,  at  the  angle  shown. 
We  don't  want  the  sun  to  shine  in  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tile.  Now  pour  in  water,  and  see  if  they  don't 
grow.  Our  experience  is,  that  tomatoes  require  a 
great  amount  of  water.  I  water  plants  each  al- 
ternate day,  giving  about  two  quarts  to  each  plant. 
This  plan  is  not  practicable  for  a  large  plat;  but 
for  a  small  garden  it  is  a  success.  I  used  it  on  both 
tomatoes  and  cabbage;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
worst  drouth  I  ever  saw,  I  raised  a  fine  crop  of  to- 
matoes.   I  r.iise  Fordhook  Early  and  Matchless. 

CarroUton,  O.  Frank  J.  Ferrall. 

POINTERS  ON   RAISING  HUBBARD  SQUASH.   ' 

Do  not  plant  too  early— from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of 
June.  The  more  you  plant,  the  less  the  big  black 
bugs  will  trouble  you :  that  is,  have  enough  for  you 
and  the  bugs  too.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  plant  a  five 
or  ten  acre  field,  as  they  pay  as  well  to  feed  as  any 
crop,  and  what  you  sell  usually  bring  a  good  price. 

Newly  cleared  land  is  the  best  for  them,  as  it  does 
not  take  so  much  manure,  and  the  fresh  land  seems 
to  just  suit  them.  F.  S.  Clarke. 

Hastings,  Mich.,  Mar.  11. 
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SHIPPING    APPLES    AND    POTATOES    IN    THE    MIDDLE 

OF  winter:    how  to  guard  AGAINST 

FROST  AND  DROUTH. 

Mr.  Root: — The  barrel  of  potatoes  arrived  this 
morning'  after  being-  out  26  days,  and  throug-h  a  cold 
storm,  in  the  best  condition  I  have  received  pota- 
toes from  any  seedsman;  and  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  best  and  safest  way  to  ship  either  apples  or 
potatoes  from  the  North  to  the  South,  in  cool 
weather,  is  to  pack  them  in  a  tight  barrel,  well  lined 
with  paper.  The  reason  is  in  accord  with  the  laws 
of  nature;  and  that  is  this:  The  potatoes  or  apples 
coming  from  a  colder  climate,  hence  being  cooler, 
will,  on  coming  to  the  warmer  region,  sweat  (so 
called);  but  it  is  the  warm  air  entering  the  package; 
and,  the  contents  being  cooler,  it  will  condense, 
making  the  contents  wet,  hence  rapid  decay.  But 
when  the  package  is  nearly  air-tight  it  enters  very 
slowly,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  barrel  become  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, so  there  is  very  little  moisture  condensed, 
and  the  apples  or  potatoes  arrive  in  almost  the  .same 
condition  as  when  put  up. 

I  often  receive  a  few  barrels  of  apples  from  my 
Indiana  friends;  and  when  the  barrels  are  tight, 
and  well  lined  with  heavy  close  paper,  they  arrive 
in  fine  condition.  I  am  fully  convinced  that,  if 
those  shipping  apples  and  potatoes  south  whenever 
it  is  cooler  north  than  south,  their  shipments  would 
arrive  in  far  better  condition  if  in  air-tight  barrels; 
and  I  hope  you  may  give  this  a  thorough  test;  and 
if  you  so  desire,  let  the  readers  know  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  and  the  natural  reasons  for  it.  I  do 
not  think  such  packing  during- warm  weather  would 
be  advisable,  although  nature's  destroying  element 
is  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere:  so  we  can  the 
fruit  to  preserve  it  from  contact  with  this  destroy- 
ing element. 

In  the  fall  of  1870,  in  Indiana,  I  had  my  apples  put 
in  as  tight  barrels  as  I  could  get,  headed  up  tight  in 
the  orchard,  and  removed  to  the  cellar  when  danger 
of  freezing  came,  and  I  never  liad  apples  keep  so 
late  in  the  spring,  so  sound.        John  Cravcraft. 

Astor  Park,  Pla.,  Mar.  5. 


SO   MANY   KINDS   OF   POTATOES. 

Our  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  given  us 
another  very  valuable  bulletin.  No.  6.5,  on  pota- 
toes, comparison  of  varieties,  fertilizers,  etc. 
At  present  I  shall  mention  only  one  of  the  many 
good  points  they  make.  Among  the  many  new 
and  valuable  kinds  there  are  quite  a  good  many 
strikingly  alike.  For  illustration,  the  Rural 
New  -Yorker  is  so  much  like  the  Banner.  I  am 
afraid  I  should  never  be  able  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  And  both  Carman  No.  1  and 
No.  3  are  also  a  type  of  the  specimens  mention- 
ed. The  New  Craig  is  .still  another  very  much 
like  the  four  just  mentioned,  in  size,  shape,  and 
manner  of  growth,  except  that  the  Craig  is  a 
little  on  the  red  order  while  the  other  four  are 
white.  Mind  you,  we  do  not  claim  that  they 
are  all  exactly  alike,  hut  a  good  deal  so.  Now, 
our  Experiment  Station  has  made  groups  of 
potatoes  that  are  much  alike.  For  instance, 
group  A  comprises  the  Banner.  Carman  No.  3, 
Harvest  King,  Peerless  Jr.,  and  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  3. 

Group  C  includes  Early  Ohio.  Everitt's  Six 
Weeks,  Ohio  Jr..  and  King  of  the  Earliest. 

Group  E  is  Salzer's  Earliest,  Stray  Beauty, 
and  Bliss  Triumph. 

I  want  to  sav  a  word  just  here  about  the 
Stray  Beauty.  Last  summer,  when  our  farmers 
just  began  to  bring  in  a  few  early  potatoes,  a 
man  showed  me  a  small  lot  of  Stray  Beauty. 
I  had  never  seen  them  before:  but  they  were  so 
handsome  I  bought  him  out  in  just  no  time.  I 
think  they  were  the  very  first  potatoes  of  the 
season  I  had  seen,  grown  in  our  county:  and  as 
I  looked  at  the  lot  standing  on  the  sidewalk  I 
said  to  myself.  "If  I  had  originated  that  potato, 
so  early,  so  nice-looking,  with  that  dark  rich 
ruddy  skin.  I  should  be  just  happy:"  and  I  was 
thinking  about  planting  the  whole  creek  bot- 
tom with  the  new  early  potato,  the  Stray  Beau- 


ty. I  do  not  know  but  I  lay  awake  that  night 
thinking  about  it;  but  when  we  had  some  for 
breakfast  next  morning,  and  found  they  were 
watery,  and  not  very  rich,  I  changed  my  mind. 
I  suppose  they  were  dug  before  they  were  ripe. 
But  we  have  varieties  of  early  potatoes  that 
are  mealy  and  luscious,  even  if  they  are  only 
half  grown.  A  few  days  afterward  another 
man  brought  in  some  much  larger  white  po- 
tatoes that  he  called  Burpee's  Extra  Early. 
These  were  so  much  nicer  for  a  table  potato 
that  the  red  ones  soon  got  into  the  background, 
and  would  not  sell  at  all.  When  the  same  man 
brought  another  load  of  Stray  Beauty  1  did  not 
make  him  any  offer  for  them  at  all. "  Now,  the 
question  is.  Did  these  folks  at  the  Experiment 
Station  try  the  Stray  Beauty  and  Bliss  Tri- 
umph for  table  use  when  only  half  grown? 
Two  potatoes  may  look  exactly  alike;  but 
when  you  put  them  on  the  table  there  may  be 
a  big  difference  in  quality.  Notwithstanding, 
the  idea  of  grouping  our  potatoes  so  we  need 
not  necessarily  have  so  many  kinds  (a  good 
many  of  them  almost  exactly  alike),  is  a  most 
praiseworthy  undertaking.  We  have  now  five 
or  six  kinds  almost  exactly  like  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  3.    Are  they  really  much  better? 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  DURING  THE  WTNTER  OF 

1895-'96. 
At  this  date,  March  37.  our  crimson  clover 
has  stood  the  winter,  and  especially  the  intense 
hard  freezing  and  alternate  thawing  of  March, 
almost  without  injury.  The  piece  that  was  put 
in  with  buckwheat  in  July  is  almost  a  perfect 
stand.  It  is  the  greenest  and  prettiest  piece  of 
clover  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  That  sown  among  the  early  corn  at  the 
last  time  of  cultivating,  about  the  first  of  Aug- 
ust, looks  almost  as  well,  but  the  stand  is  not  as 
good,  and  so  on  clear  up  to  that  which  was  sown 
up  Into  September.  The  earlier  it  was  put  into 
the  ground,  the  better  is  the  stand.  All  that 
we  sowed  during  the  month  of  August  will  prob- 
ably make  a  fair  crop:  but  where  it  was  sown 
as  late  as  September  it  will  hardly  be  worth 
bothering  with.  Of  course,  our  extremely  dry 
weather  in  the  fall  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  We  may  rejoice  in  this:  Crimson 
clover  will  stand  the  average  winter  of  North- 
ern Ohio  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  July  or  early 
in  August.  When  our  patch  gets  to  its  best  we 
propose  to  plow  it  under  so  as  to  get  a  place  for 
our  Thoroughbred  potatoes.  With  the  present 
high  price  of  hay,  it  seems  almost  wicked  to 
plow  under  such  a  crop  of  green  feed.  Of 
course,  the  great  point  is  that  you  have  a  heavy 
stand  of  clover  on  your  ground  in  nine  or  ten 
months  after  the  seed  was  put  in. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root, 

THE  WHITTAKER  POTATO  ONIONS. 

See  page  7.52,  Oct.  1  issue.  These  have  wintered 
splendidly  in  the  open  air,  no  protection,  and  no 
mulch  of  any  kind.  We  can  furnish  the  same  vari- 
ety for  spring  })lantin(j,  postpaid  by  mail,  at  30c  per 
quart.  

KAFFIR  CORN,  OR  NON-SACCHARINE  SORGHUM. 

We  have  just  received  a  shipment  of  seed  direct 
oftliis  new  fodder-plant,  from  sections  in  Kansas 
where  the  seed  is  grown  by  the  carload.  Price,  1  lb. 
by  mail,  postpaid,  15  cts. :  peck,  by  freight  or  ex- 
press, 40  cts.;  1/2  bushel,  60  cts.;  bushel  (58  lbs.),  $1.00. 

BLUE  VITRIOL  AND  PARIS  GREEN. 

So  many  have  wished  us  to  purchase  these  chem- 
icals for  them,  in  reply  to  our  suggestion  in  our  last 
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issue,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  them 
as  follows:  Blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper).  4  lbs., 
25  cts.;  50  lbs.  or  more,  6  cts.  per  lb.;  barrel,  450  lbs., 
5  ctB.  per  lb.  Paris  green  is  such  unpleasant  stuff  to 
handle  that  we  prefer  to  sell  it  only  in  orig-inal  pack- 
ages. These  are  put  up  securely,  and  may  l)e  ship- 
ped without  injury, as  follows:  4-oz.  packages,  7  cts. 
each;  ^4-lb.  packages.  13  cts.  each;  1-lb.  tin  cans.  33 
cts. ;  cans  holding  either  3  or  5  lbs.,  30  cts.  per  lb. ;  14 
lbs.  at  19  cts. ;  38  lbs.,  18^4  cts.;  56  lbs..  1"X  ;  and  100 
lbs.  at  IT  cts.  per  lb. 

TR(JPHY  TOMATO   SEED:   A  CHOICE  STRAIN  AT   VERY 
I.,OW   PKICES. 

Those  wlio  have  read  our  tomato-book  will  notice 
that  friend  Cummins,  of  the  Lakeshore  Canning 
Factory,  still  uses  a  special  strain  of  the  well-known 
Trophy.  He  obtained  his  seed  from  Col.  George  E. 
Waring,  about  35  years  ago,  and  each  season  he  has 
been  t^electing  seed  from  the  very  best  specimens. 
The  consequence  is.  that  their  own  strain  of  Trophy 
suits  them,  for  their  canning  work,  as  well  as  or 
better  than  any  of  the  new  varieties.  Well,  just 
now  they  have  finished  planting  seed  for  the  season, 
and  have  some  of  the  seed  left  of  their  selected 
strain.  We  have  purchased  5  llDs.  of  tliis;  and  as  we 
got  it  low  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  little  late, 
we  offer  it,  to  any  who  may  want  it,  at  the  very  low 
price  of  10  cts.  per  ounce,  or  75  cts.  per  lb.  If  you 
want  only  a  five-cent  package  to  try  it,  we  will  give 
a  big  lot  of  seed  tor  5  cts.,  under  the  circumstances. 


SWEET  CORN   ANP   PARSNIP  SEED  GROWN   IN   1894. 

The  Stowell's  Everereen  and  Mammoth  sweet 
corn  that  I  offered  at  P. 00  on  page  l.'i4  is  all  sold  out. 
We  have  a  splendid  lot.  however,  of  both  kinds  of 
the  i.S.Oo  crop,  at  $1.75  per  bushel;  five  or  more  bush- 
els will  be  sold  at  $1..50  while  the  stock  lasts.  We 
have,  however,  a  nice  lot  still  left,  of  the  1894  par- 
snip seed  at  10  cts.  per  lb.  By  tests  made  in  our 
greenhouse  it  germinates  just  about  as  well  as  the 
new  seed.  We  think  one  reason  is.  it  was  grown  on 
very  rich  soil;  the  seeds  were  unuPUMlly  large, 
plump,  and  heavy.  If  you  sow  it  middling  thick, 
with  the  intention  of  tliinuing  out  to  get  an  even 
stand,  we  think  it  will  answer  every  purpose  of  the 
1895  crop;  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  would 
produce  better  results  than  a  good  deal  of  the  seed 
in  the  market,  harvested  in  1895. 


PERUVIAN    GUANO. 

You  may  remember  that  I  have  often  said  the 
only  commefcial  fertilizer  that  gave  us  prompt  and 
iiurc  returns  wBs  the  real  Peruvian  guano— the  raw 
material  before  it  had  been  tinkered  up  or  improv- 
ed (?).  For  two  years  past  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  just  the  article  we  wanted.  We  have  now,  how- 
ever, found  some  that  suits  us  very  well.  The 
analysis  furnished  with  it  is  as  follows; 

Ammonia,  4.14'^;  ;  phosphoric  acid,  33.76 'T  ;  potash, 
3.09  ,C. 

You  will  notice  in  the  above  that  the  principal 
ingredient  is  phosphoric  acid ;  ammonia  and  potasli 
are  small.  Well,  our  Medina  clay  soil  does  not  need 
potash;  in  fact,  ashes  produce  little  or  no  effect  on 
most  crops;  neither  does  nitrate  of  soda  seem  to  do 
any  good;  t)ut  the  guano  makes  a  quick  and  prompt 
showing  every  time.  By  the  way,  if  you  do  not  do 
some  experimenting  with  it  until  you  learn  how, 
you  will  be  very  apt  to  kill  your  stuff  by  overkind- 
ness— that  is,  getting  in  too  much  or  not  having  it 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  in  your  plant-beds. 
We  always  put  it  on  with  a  fine  sieve  (a  Hunter 
sifter,  for  instance),  and  then  rake  the  ground  thor- 
oughly after  sifting  it  on  the  surface.  Peter  Hen- 
derson's rule  used  to  be  to  sift  it  over  a  smooth 
level  bed  until  it  made  the  surf  ace  snuff-colored ; 
then  rake  it  in  3  or  3  inches  deep,  and  you  are  all 
riglit. 

We  can  furnish  this  guano  to  any  one  who  wish 
to  try  it,  as  follows:  1  lb.,  5c;  5  lbs.  or  mf)re,  4c  per 
lb. ;  35  lbs.  or  more,  S'/zC  per  lb. ;  100  lbs.,  $3.00;  300- 
Ib.  bag,  $5.00.  

SEED   POTATOES   APRIL  1. 

As  we  have  made  some  additions  and  some 
changes,  we  submit  our  list  of  seed  potatoes  once 
more.  As  our  first  ten  barrels  of  Maule's  Early 
Thoroughbred  are  practically  sold  out,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  five  barrels  more;  but  if  you 
want  them  you  will  have  to  order  quick.  Maule 
tells  us  the  stock  will  last  only  two  or  three  weeks 
longer,  and  our  five  barrels  will  probably  be  gone 


before  planting-time — at  least,  after  we  have  re- 
served enough  for  planting  one  acre  for  our  own 
use. 

Season  of  maturing  in  order  of  table,  the  first 
named  being  the  earliest. 
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Second  size  of  Lee's  Favorite,  New  Craig,  and  Free- 
mans  (other  kinds  .so^J  out)  will  be  half  above  prices. 
Above  prices  include  packages  for  shipping.  Pota- 
toes will  be  shipped  at  once  .soon  as  order  is  received, 
so  long  as  our  stock  holds  out. 

A  full  descripti.jn  of  each  and  every  one  of  the 
varieties  will  be  mailed  free  of  charge  on  applica- 
tion. 

SEED   SWEET   POTATOES. 

As  there  seems  to  be  much  Inquiry  in  regard  to 
seed  sweet  potatoes  for  bedding,  and  as  it  will  soon 
be  time  to  put  them  out,  we  offer  them  as  follows: 
By  mail,  1  lb  ,  Yellow  Jersey,  30  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  .50  cts. ; 
by  express  or  freight,  V^  peck,  50  cts. ;  peck,  90  cts. ; 
)<i  bushel.  $1.3.5.  The  vineless  yam  or  bunch  sweet 
potato,  1  lb.,  by  mail.  35  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  60  cts. ;  ^  peck, 
by  freight  or  express,  61)  cts. ;  pk.,  *1.00;  i4  bu.,  $1.50. 


THE   BUNCH   YAM,   OR  VINELESS   SWEET    POTATO. 

This  new  plant  is  being  boomed  to  such  an  extent 
through  many  of  the  catalogs  and  advertisements 
in  the  agricultural  papers  that  I  feel  quite  a  little 
uneasy  about  it.  It  certainly  will  not  succeed  in 
all  soils  and  in  all  localities  to  the  e.ftent  the  adver- 
tisements claim  for  it.  We  have  tried  it  on  our 
ground  for  the  last  two  seasons;  and  while  we  have 
had  some  very  nice  potatoes  or  yams,  it  has  not 
proved  a  greilt  yielder— perhaps  because  my  soil 
was  too  deep  and  rich,  and  they  went  too  much  to 
tops  instead  of  tubers.  One  of  the  earliest  to  intro- 
duce it  in  the  South,  Mr.  C.  C.  L.  Dill,  of  Dillburgh, 
Ala.,  claims  there  are  two  distinct  varieties.  The 
first  he  calls  the  bunch  yam;  the  next,  the  Spanish 
bunch  sweet  potato.  From  his  circular  we  extract 
the  following  in  regard  to 

THE  BUNCH  TAM. 
They  are  earlT  and  prolific,  over  400  bushels  having-  been 
made'per  acre,  and  200  IS  often  made  on  thin  land.  The  bunch 
yam  will  make  on  land  too  poor  for  almost  any  other  crop, 
still,  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  only  on  pood  land  and 
with  good  cultivation.  For  the  table,  our  people  ( or,  at  least, 
a  majority  of  them)  think  them  superior  to  any  other  variety. 
They  are  sweet  and  juicy,  and  every  hundred  pounds  of  these 
potatoes  contain  over  fourteen  pounds  of  pure  cane  sugar. 

Then  he  has  the  following  in  regard  to 

THB  SPANISH  BUNCH  SWEET  POTATO. 
This  i)otato  orifrinated  in  South  Florida;  and  while  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  Southern  people  will  say  the  bunch  yam 
is  much  the  best  eating  potato,  the  one  who  does  like  it  is  en- 
thusiastic over  its  good  qualities.  Northern  people  prefer  it 
to  all  otlier  kinds;  and,  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem,  have  named 
it  "Gen  Grant."  It  is  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  than  the 
bunch  yam,  a  lighter  color,  and  the  vines  with  me  were  more 
inclined  to  run.  In  size  and  shape  it  resembles  tlie  bunch  yam 
very  much. 

From  the  same  circular  we  take  the  following 
directions  in  regard  to  raising  the  plants: 

Dig  a  trench  three  or  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep; 
lay  old  rails  or  poles  in  the  bottom,  and  then  fill  up  with 

*The  entire  crop  is  at  present  controlled  by  Wm  H.  Maule. 
We  are  not  at  lilierty  to  sell  them  for  less  than  the  prices  he 
has  put  on  them  as  above;  but  we  will  present  a  pound,  post- 
age prepaid,  free  of  charge,  to  any  present  subscriber  of 
Gleanings,  tor  each  new  subscription  he  sends;  we  will  also 
send  Gleanings  one  year  to  every  person  who  buys  one-half 
peck  of  the  potatoes.  If  you  purchase  a  bushel  you  get 
Gleanings  for  eight  years,  either  sent  to  yourself  or  to  eight 
different  persons,  as  you  may  choose. 
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leaves  or  pine  straw,  which  must  be  wet,  and  tlien  covered 
two  feet  deep  with  dirt.  On  this  put  raw  cotton  seed  to  the 
depth  of  six  incites,  and  put  as  much  more  stable  manure  on 
the  cotton  seed.  On  this  put  six  or  eight  inches  of  leaf  mold, 
sandy  loam,  top  soil  from  the  woods  or  fence  corners,  and,  if 
nothing:  better  can  be  obtained,  dry  sand  wijl  do.  On  this,  bed 
your  potatoes.  Do  not  let  them  touch  each  other,  and  covtr 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  the  same  light  soil.  Never  put 
clay  or  any  stiff  soil  over  or  under  your  potatoes,  unless  you 
want  them  to  rot.  They  must  have  a  porous  soil  to  give  them 
air.  Make  your  bed  two  or  three  weeks  before  you  bed  out 
your  potatoes,  to  give  it  time  to  go  through  a  sweat,  and 
.settle. 

Now,  I  can  not  say  which  of  the  two  is  the  better. 
We  can  furnish  potatoes  for  bedding-  of  either  of 
the  above  at  ihe  prices  Riven  in  our  last  issue;  and 
we  expect  to  bo  able  to  have  plants  to  s'-nd  out  by 
the  first  of  May.  This  is  as  early  as  will  do  to  put 
them  outdoors  in  our  locality;  and  the  middle  of 
May  would  probably  be  safer.  Better  try  all  these 
new  tiling's  on  a  small  scale  first;  and  as  you  make 
a  success  of  tliem,  tben  enlarge  j'our  field  of  opera- 
tions. 

Plants  and  potatoes  can  be  ordered  of  us  or  friend 
Dill.  

THE  bicycle:   its  CARE  AND  REPAIR. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  written  dur- 
ing this  present  year.  lS9t!,  by  C.  Von  Culen,  Dela- 
ware City,  Dfl.  It  gives  the  most  sensible  and 
rational  directions  for  riding,  and  tor  the  care  of  a 
bicycle,  of  any  thing  I  have  ever  yet  got  hold  of.  It 
is  illustrated  by  any  number  of  pictures;  and  I 
think  that  every  man,  woman,  or  child  who  is  able 
to  own  a  bicycle  should  have  the  book  and  read  it 
thoroughly.  The  price  is25cts.:  but  we  will  send 
it  postpaid  by  mail  to  any  of  our  subscribers,  whose 
time  has  not  yet  run  out  on  Gleanings,  for  an  even 
16  cts. ;  to  other  people,  postpaid  by  mail,  2,5  cts. 


PREPAYING     FREIGHT    AND     EXPRESS      CHARGES     IN 

ORDER  TO  SAVE   OUR   CUSTOMERS   DELAY 

AND    LOSS. 

Every  little  while  something  comes  up  making  it 
necessary  to  prepay  charges  on  goods  in  order  to  get 
them  through  to  destination.  Sometimes  connect- 
ing lines  refuse  to  receive  them  until  they  have 
their  pay  in  advance.  I  presume  this  is  occasioned 
because  stuff  of  little  value  is  every  little  while  left 
at  the  express  or  freight  office.  The  consignee 
refuses  to  pay  this.  A  few  days  ago  a  good  brother 
somewhere  down  south  wrote  that  he  sent  a  dollar 
to  the  Battle  Creek  folks  for  their  healtli  foods  He 
ordered  the  goods  by  express.  When  they  got  away 
down  to  his  place  the  express  charges  were  more 
than  the  value  of  the  stuff.  He  wrote  me  he  had 
refused  to  receive  them,  and  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  thai-  he  was  doing  any  thing  out  of  the  way. 
A  good  many  people  seem  thoughtless  in  regard  to 
such  matters.  Suppose  you  set  a  man  to  doing 
some  work  for  you,  without  saying  any  thing  in 
regard  to  what  it  will  cost.  Suppose  that,  after  it 
is  done,  because  it  costs  more  than  you  expected, 
you  refuse  to  pay  the  bill,  and  go  off  and  leave  work 
on  his  hands  that  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  anybody 
but  you.  Why,  aD.y  one  who  has  any  degree  of 
respect  for  right  and  justice  would  say  you  must 
pay  the  bill,  and  be  more  careful  next  time,  and  find 
out  the  probable  cost  before  setting  somebody  at 
work.  Now,  ordering  goods  by  express,  without 
asking  your  agent  what  the  probable  expense  will 
be,  is  exactly  like  the  above.  Your  only  way  is  to 
pay  the  bill  and  take  your  goods.  If  you  think  the 
price  exorbitant,  ask  the  express  company  to  look 
the  matter  over  and  make  it  riglit  if  it  is  not  right. 
Let  us  now  go  back  to  where  I  started. 

In  order  to  get  goods  through  to  the  friends  who 
are  waiting  for  them  we  often  hand  over  the  cash 
to  the  railroad  or  express  companies.  It  may  be  .50 
cents,  or  it  may  be  $5.00.  Of  course,  the  owner  of 
the  goods  did  not  authorize  us  to  do  so;  but  perish- 
able stuff  would  forbid  waiting  long  enough  to  ask 
him  about  it;  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  accommoda- 
tion we  advance  the  money.  As  a  rule  we  get 
thanks  for  so  doing,  and  the  money  comes  back 
promptly.  Once  in  a  while,  however,  we  find  some- 
body who  will  not  even  make  any  reply  to  us  after 
we  have  in  this  way  advanced  "good  money  "to 
save  him  trouble.  Such  a  person  probably  reasons 
thus:  "I  have  got  my  goods  all  right.  The  express 
companies  had  all  they  ought  to  have,  before  he 
made  the  advance,  and  he  did  it  without  my  author- 
izing him  to."  Now,  where  the  book-keepers  bring 
me  accounts  of  this  kind  I  am  sometimes  tempted 
to  say,  "  I  think  that,  hereafter,  we  will  not  pay  any 


more  bills  for  anybody  until  we  are  authorized  to 
do  so.  If  their  goods  are  held  by  the  express  com- 
panies until  they  are  spoiled,  they  must  bear  it  as 
best  they  can."  After  I  cool  down  a  little,  how- 
ever, a  better  spirit  comes  up  and  says,  "No,  no, 
that  won't  do.  You  are  following  Him  who  said. 
'Not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister;'  and 
you  know  that,  a  great  many  times,  he  never  got 
even  a  word  of  thanks.  And,  again,  he  said,  'Do 
good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again.'  " 

Dear  friends,  I  have  written  this  because  I  thought 
maybe  if  1  gave  you  this  view  of  it  some  of  you 
would  be  a  little  more  ready  to  help  me  bear  my 
share  of  these  burdens  and  losses. 


ELECTRICAL  QUACKS  AND  FRAUDS. 

We  copy  the  following  from  an  article  in  the 
Evening  Posf,  of  New  York: 

No  fraud  on  the  puljlie  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the 
obtaining  of  money  for  quack  nostrums  from  the  sick  poor,  for 
it  Is  from  that  class  that  the  professor  of  impossible  cures  gets 
the  largest  number  of  victims.    The  application  of  electricity 

fives  opportunity  for  a  large  amount  of  such  quackery.  Uii- 
oubtedly  electricity  plays  a  part  in  the  legitimate  practice  of 
the  healing  art;  but  even  there  it  is  b,v  no  means  yet  fully  de- 
termined under  what  circumstances  and  conditions  it  is  best 
applied.  People  have  been  led  by  the  marvelous  advances  in 
the  commercial  use  of  electricity  to  believe  any  thing  of  its 
agency,  in  medicine  as  in  business.  Electrical  brushes,  belts, 
and  the  like  are  offered  to  a  credulous  public  with  a  belief 
that  the  new  name  will  win  purchasers  regardless  of  real 
merit. 

The  same  listlessness  on  the  part  of  the  public  which  per- 
mitted such  a  dlsgr.aceful  exhibition  of  quackery  at  Chicago 
allows  the  sales  of  such  worthless  so  called  electrical  appli- 
ances to  continue.  It  is  not  complimentary  to  our  American 
electrical  press  that,  so  far  as  it  has  come  under  our  notice. 
Electricity  is  the  only  .iournal  which  has  denounced  these 
electrical  swindles  with  any  warmth  or  in  any  detail. 

To  all  of  the  above  we  breathe  a  most  emphatic 
amen.  Pass  it  along,  brethren  of  the  press,  until 
this  shameful  work  is  put  down. 


A  LITTLE   STORY  WITH  A  BIG   MORAL. 

We  clip  the  following  bit  of  wisdom  from  the 
Rura  I  New  -  Yorker: 

In  a  popular  restaurant  of  this  city,  hundreds  of  people  eat 
dinner  or  lunch  during  the  noon  hour.  The  food  is  always 
clean  and  well  cooked,  and  the  waiters  are  polite  and  atten- 
tive. Apparently  the  business  would  run  itself  without  any 
hitch ;  yet  all  through  the  hour  the  proprietor  stands  where 
he  can  see  every  table,  and  notice  any  mistake  or  evidence  of 
dissatisfaction.  The  people  who  work  for  him  are  the  best  of 
their  kind,  yet  they  can  not  help  doing  better  work  when 
they  know  that  the  master's  eye  is  constantly  on  them.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  proprietor  stands  there  without  saying  a 
word,  but  eyeing  every  detail,  gave  confidence  to  patrons,  and 
made  the  waiters  more  careful  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.  Many  a  farmer  loses  money  by  leaving  important 
details  to  others.  No  matter  how  painstaking  or  careful  they 
may  be.  they  do  not  feel  the  responsibilities  of  owner.ship,  and 
they  need  the  restraining  influence  of  the  master's  eye,  which 
as  the  old  saw  has  it,  "  makes  the  fat  ox.''i        ' — i 

There,  friends,  if  that  does  not  hit  you  it  does  me. 
I  have  never  found  any  business  in  my  life  that 
would  prosper  unless  I  kept  my  eye  on  it;  and  this 
applies  most  particularly  to  market-gardening. 
The  presence  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  fact  that 
his  eye  is  constantly  looking  over  every  detail, 
makes  all  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 
This  applies  not  only  to  growing  the  crops  but  to 
selling  the  product.  Of  course,  I  can  not  follow  our 
wagon  in  it.;  daily  rounds;  but  unless  I  know  what 
is  put  on  the  wagon  in  the  morning,  and  wh;it  is 
brought  back  at  night,  day  after  day,  the  business 
is  sure  to  suffer.  When  I  say  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
blame  our  boys  and  men;  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  the  owner,  the  boss  and  proprietor,  must 
have  all  the  different  lines  in  his  fingers.  If  a 
wagon-load  of  something  is  to  be  delivered  some- 
where, he  alone  can  fell  better  than  anybody  else 
whether  there  is  not  a  load  of  something  or  other  to 
be  brought  back,  thus  saving  steps.  This  morning 
some  Freeman  potatoes  were  to  be  carried  over  to 
the  house,  for  table  use.  K  ght  where  the  man  un- 
loaded his  potatoes  were  two  huge  baskets  of  agri- 
cultural papers  to  be  carried  away.  He  saw  them; 
but,  without  orders,  of  course  he  went  back  with  his 
empty  wheelbarrow.  Later  in  the  day  a  man  had  to 
be  sent  with  the  wheelbarrow  on  purpose  for  the 
papers. 

Now,  this  thing,  or  something  like  it,  is  occurring 
continually.  If  the  owner  is  where  he  can  have  his 
eye  on  all  that  needs  to  be  done,  sometimes  he  can 
in  a  few  minutes,  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, save  time,  money,  and  heavy  lifting.  Two 
men  may  be  passing  each  other.    By  stopping  both, 
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and  speaking'  half  a  dozen  words,  a  dollar  may  be 
saved.  Wlien  1  was  a  juvenile  I  was  gi'eatly  pleased 
with  a  process  in  mathematics  called  cancellation- 
swapping'  off,  as  it  were;  and  this  the  boss  should  be 
doing  continually  in  his  business.  If  he  has  not 
brains  enough  to  avoid  sending  a  team  or  even  a 
boy  on  a  long  trip  with  an  empty  wagon,  and  then 
making  the  same  trip  again  to  carry  something  in 
the  same  direction,  because  nobody  tliought  of  it, 
he  had  better  stop  iDeing  "  boss  "  and  "  hire  out  "  to 
somebody.  

THE    BEE-KEEPEKS'   ARMENIAN    FUND. 

Contributions  up  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Geo.  O.  Goodhue,         Danville,  Que..  Can $11  00 

Harry  Lathrop,  Browntown,  Wis 100 

Chas.  Faville,  So.  Wales,  N.  Y 3  00 

O.  K.  Coe,  Windham,  N.  Y 100 

Wm.  Garry,  Sylvan,  Pa 100 

C  V.  Klntner,  CarroUton,  0 100 

L.  R.  and  Mrs.  M.  A. 

Helman,  Canora,  S.  D 100 

A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  () 3.5  00 

L.  A.  W.,  Farwell,  Mich 5  00 


SEED  POTATOES.  * ^d  Yat^^'^Vurt^ 

name,  ^1  per  barrel  and  upwards. 

QEO.  H   COLVIN,  Box  57,  Dalton,  Pa. 


ORIGINAL  BINGHAM  SMOKERS 


OirKt-lraft  ?erftet 

BeeSmoker 


Wonderful  Record. 
Have  Lasted  17  Years. 
Best  on  Earth. 


?  2      Always  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion.   My  cool  wire  handle  and 
bent    nose    were    patented  in 
1893;  and  are  original.     My  best  Invention 
since  my  open  or  diiect-draft  patent  in  1878. 
That  revolutionized  Dee-smokers.  My  handle 
patent   bent  all  other  smoker-nozzles.     A 
None  but  Bingham  smokers  have  all 
tlie  best  improvements.    If  you  buy  a 
genuine  Bingham   Smoker  or  Honey- 
knife  you  will  never  regret  it. 

The  Doctor,  )i  inch  larger  than  any 
on  the  market,  314-inch  stove,  per  mail, 
USM. 

Conqueror,  3-inch  stove,  by  mail,  $1.10. 
Large,  S^e-inch  stove,  by  mail.  $1.00. 
Plain,  3-inch  stove,  by  mail.  70c.  v 

Liltle  Wonder,  3-in.  stove,  weighs  10  ounces, 

by  mail,  60c.  m 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey-knife,  80e.    Q 

T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich,     m 

"The  Southland  Queen." 

You  ought  to  know  what  you  are  missing  by  not 
reading  the  Stmthland  Quecii.  The  only  bee-journal 
published  in  the  South,  and  the  only  bee-keeping 
school  known  is  taught  by  that  world-kenowned 
teacher,  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,  through  its  columns. 
How  to  raise  queens,  bees,  and  honev,  and,  in  fact, 
how  to  make  bee-keeping  a  success,  is  taught  in 
the  school.  A  single  copy  is  worth  more  to  beginners 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  ($1.00). 
A  steam  bee-hive  factory.  Root's  goods,  Dadant's 
foundation,  and  all  bee-supplies.  You  all  know 
where  to  arrange  for  your  queens  and  bees  for  '9(1 
If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  catalog  that  tells  all 
about  queen-rearing,  and  a  sample  journal.  Address 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  'Texas. 

In  writing  adTertisersplease  mention  tnls  paper. 


^ 


We  want  every  reader  of  this  journal,  who 
is  interested  in  poultry,  to  have  a  copy  of  1 
NissLv's  Poultry  Annual  and  Catalog  of 
"Everything  Fob  The  Poultry  Yard"  for 
1890  (1:2th  year.)  It's  absolutely  the  most 
complete  book  of  the  kind  published:  80 
0x9  pages,  finely  illu<;trated,  including  eight  '^ 
halftone  cuts  of  Michiiran  Poultry  Farm.  ^ 
Tells  all  about  the  arrang'ement  of  our 
builfhngs;  our  24  Grand  Breeding  Pens  for 
'96.  It  describes  and  illus;trates  the  BifiOKST 
and  Cheapest  stock  of  Poulrrv  Supplies  in 
America;  tells  all  abo\it  onr  New  American 
Incubator  and  Brooder.  It's  full  of  infor 
mation  and  worth  dollars  to  evervjpoultrv- 
iTiin;  don't  miss  it.  The  book  is  Frep:  to 
All  but  we  request  a  2c  stamp  for  postage. 

^    Seo.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich.     J 

Please  mention  this  paper. 
I  have  one  of  the  choicest  flocks  of 

Brown  Leghorns  in  the  State. 

Keep  no  other  kind.    Eggs,  73c  per  15;  81.35  per  30. 

B.  G.  SCOTHAN,  Otisville,  Mich. 

Diit*^::^  B.  P.  Rock  and   Black  flinorca   t^crn-c 
rUIC  .tl.^iS  for  15.  *-'^^^' 

Also  cockerels  for  sale. 

Mrs.  li.  C.  Axtell,  Ko««evllle,  111. 

Do  You  Need  Queens 

for  your  own  use  or  to  sell'/    I  can  supply  you,  and 
will  use  you  right. 

J.  B.  CASE,  PORT  ORANGE,  FLA. 


Promptness  is  What  Counts. 

Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Prices. 

Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  foundation,  Pou- 1 
der's  honey-jars.    Send  for  new  catalogue  <jf 
every  thing  used  by  bee-keepers. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 

162  Massachusetts  Ave.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Advantages  of  Bee-Escapes. 


No  sweat  steals  down  the  hejited  cheeks  and  ach- 
ing back  of  the  bee-keeper  as  the  result  of  standing 
in  the  hot  sun  pulling,  blowing,  smoking,  and  brush- 
ing bees;  no  time  is  wasted  in  these  disagi'eeable 
operations;  and  no  stings  received  in  resentment  of 
such  treatment;  the  honey  is  secured  free  from 
black  or  even  the  taint  of  smoke;  the  cappings  are 
not  injured  by  the  gnawings  of  bees;  and  robbers 
stand  no  show  whatever.  If  there  are  any  broken 
burr-combs  they  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  inside 
the  hive,  before  the  honey  is  removed.  Leading 
Bee-keepers  use  the  Porter  Escape,  and  say  that 
without  a  trial  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  amount 
of  vexatious,  annoying,  disagreeable  work  that  it 
saves.  The  cost  is  only  20  cts.  each,  or  $3.25  per  doz. 
As  in  the  past,  this  escape  is  manufactured  by  the 
Porters,  but  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  are  now  the  ex- 
clusive selling  agents  for  this  country.  Order  of 
your  dealer  or  of 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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GRAPEVINES,  'T'J-^r 

Old  and  new  varieties.    Warranted  extra  strong. 
None  cheaper.    Send  for  catalog. 

Eugene  Willett  &  Son,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

UXe  are  t^eady 

To  pill  Voup  Ofdefs 

for  choice  Tested  Italian  Queens  at  $1.00  each.  The 
queens  were  reared  in  the  fall  of  '95;  are  vigorous 
and  healthy.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Send  for  price  list. 

J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co., 

Loreauville,  Louisiana. 

TEXAS  QUIEEN5. 

if  you  ate  in  need  of  queens,  let  me  have  your 
order.    Price  list  free. 

J.  D.  QIVENS,  Lisbon,  Tex. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 

Largest  stock  and 
greatest  variety  in 
the  West.  Best 
goods  at  lowest 
prices.  Catalog  of 
75  pages  free. 


E.  Kretchmer,  Red  Oak.  la. 


Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  I3ee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

MUTH'S  HONEY-  EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES, 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


^  l^  g\^  /^  Tomy  customers  and  friends:  Please 
I  V/  I  1/^  remember  that  W.  H.  Laws  is  again 
I /X^^I  1  lieadquarters  for  Italian  queens, 
m.\J  y  \J  leatlier  colored  or  golden,  your 
choice.  Past  favors  are  the  stim- 
ulus to  greater  efforts.  I  am  trying  to  merit  your 
patronage.  Try  me.  Single  queen,  90c;  6  for  $4.50. 
Tested,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Breeder,  $3.00  each.  Ref- 
erence, A.  1.  Root  Co. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  Seb.  Co.,  Ark. 


Hives  of  Bees  for  Sale.  itid'numbeV'of 

good  i-olonies  of  bees  this  spring,  in  10-franie  Sim- 
plicity hives  for  M  00  each,  and  8-f  rame  at  $3.50  each. 
Queens  bred  from  best  imported  stock. 

JNO.  A.  THORNTON,  Lima,  III. 


FOR  SALE.— Six  acres  land,  two  story  house  (near- 
ly new)  barn  and  outhouses,  TO  ct)loiiies  bees,  and 
fine  'orchard.     Located  hi  mile  from  East  Otto  P.  O., 
N.  Y.    Good  situation  for  honey  and  out-apiaries. 
Address       A.  GAMPP,  Kane.  Pa. 

High  Grade  Bicycles 

=;=  =:=  For  $60.00  and  $75.00. 


Weight,  24  lbs. 

These  wheels,  the  celebrated  Defiance  line  (made 
by  the  Monarch  Cycle  Company),  which  we  handled 
last  year  with  much  satisfaction,  are  the  equal  of 
any  $1U0  wheels  on  tlie  market  in  material  and  work- 
manship. They  are  fully  guaranteed;  :i  re  first-class 
and  all  right  Will  take  wax  or  first^quality  white 
honey  in  trade.  Tell  us  what  you  have,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  handsomely  illustrated  catalog.  Lil)eral 
reduction  made  foi'  cash. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA.  O. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  with  the  huubl 
^^^^im\m  incubator. 

I  Simple,    Perfect,     Set/- Regu- 
lating. TbouBaods  iu  euccefls- 
ful  operation.    Guaranteed  to 
batch  a  larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  at  less  coat  than 
.  an^  othar  Hatcher.      Lowest 
priced     flrst'Claaa      Hatcher 
made.    GEO.  U.  fSTAHL, 
I  1 14  to  1  S3  ^.  etb  St.,  Qaiiiey,  UL 


Eclipse  Corn=planter 


will  plant  Corn, 
Beans,  Peas,  and 
Heet  Seeds  in  Hills, 
Drills,  and  Checks,  in 
Distances  desired  . 
It  is  tlie  only  jilanter 
tliat  will  distribute 
all  fertilizers,  wet  or 
^1^  dry  hen  manure,  ash- 
^  es,  etc.,  with  a  cer- 
tainty, in  different 
amounts,  each  side  of 
seed.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. Mention  Glean- 
ings IN  Bee  Culture 
whim  you  wiite. 

ECLIPSE  CORN-PLANTER  CO.,  Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  New  Hampshire. 
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I  At  reduced  prices  for  isye.  Rest 
new  and  old.  See  t)ur  Market  Gar= 
dener's  price  list.     Special  offers 

on  some  articles  that  you  may  w;int.     Many 
'  seeds  reduced  to  3  cts.  a  packet.   ^F"  Send  lOc  ' 
I  and  we  will  send  you  our  cMtalog'  and  a  packet  ( 
each  of  Prizetaker  onion,  New  Imperial  toma- 
to, best  kinds  of  lettuce,  and  a  pkt.  of   choice  ' 
mixed  flowers. 

Christian  Weckesser,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


1000  Bbls.  Scueet^potato  Seed. 

Best  Varieties.  Yellow  .Tersey,  Yellow  Vine- 
less,  Red  Bermuda,  Bahama,  Red  Spanish.  Stock  is 
fine.    Write  for  price  lists.    Address 

L.  H.  Mahan,  Box  113.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


F^';fn,rc  RED  CURRANTS 

are  a  paying  crop  to  grow  tor  market.  They  bear 
the  second  summer  after  planting.  I  picked  70 
cents'  worth  of  fruit  from  one  busli  last  summer. 
They  are  not  like  berries  which  you  must  pick  and 
send  to  market  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  have  many  of 
them  spoil.  Fay's  will  hang  on  the  bushes  nearly 
two  weeks  after  they  are  fit  to  pick,  and  then  be  in 
good  condition  for  market.  There  is  a  big  demand 
lor  the  fruit.  My  commission  merchant  wrote  me, 
"  Send  me  all  of  the  Fay's  you  can  at  60  cents  per 
basket." 

Price  of  extra  large  2-year  old  bearing  bushes, 
$4  per  100.  Strong  one-year-old,  *3  per  100.  Cherry 
currants,  same  price;  16  Downing  or  16  Smith's 
gooseberry,  $1.    Hydrangea,  P.  G.,  15  cents  each. 

FRED  H.  BURDETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

EGOS  lor  Hatcliing  from  choice  pure-bred  Sil- 
ver and  Golden  Wyandottes,  Jl.OO  per  13. 

G.  H.  JOHNS.  Oglesby,  La  Salle  Co.,  111. 
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OGOOOOOGOOOGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGO 
OUR  1896  SEED  CATALOG  g 

is  now  ready.  It  is  handsomely  illus-  q 
trated  by  direct  Photographs,  and  is  O 
full  of ->neat.  It  is  written  for  business  Q 
and  to  Business  Buyers  it  is  sent  free,  q 
If  you  want  it  write  now.  O 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  ~' U'lrad^^.lIrF'.f.  ^*-  8 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGGOO 


Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or, 
chard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old. 

Ele<^ant  IfiS  pase  catalogue  free.    Send  for  it  before  buying.   Half  saved 

by  dealin"-  direct.    Try  it.    Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  sent 

bV  mail  to  any  office  in  the  IJ.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  f  reisht. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaVanteed.    42iid  Year.    1000  Acres.  29  Greenliouses- 

THE  STORRS  %l  HA??RIS0N  CO.,       Box  209    Painesville.  0- 


URPEE'S 


SWEET  PEAS  for  1896. 

I^argest  Collection  in  the  World. 


..__..... 

In  order  to  still  further  popularize  the  People's  Flower  we  otfer  Seven  Superb  Sweet  Peas 

for  25  cents,— one  packet  each  of  Blanche  Burpee,  Eckfurds  New  Giant  White;— Dorothy 

Tennant,  deep  rosv-mauve;-Lady  Penzance,  Ijeaiitiful  laced  pink,  touching  orange;— New 

Lottie  Eckford,  white,  edged  with  lavender-blue;— Royal  Robe,  exquisite  soft  pink;— Stanley, 

rich  dark  maroon,  and  1896  Special  Superfine  Mixed  of  seventeen  seleet,  large-tlowered,  most  beautiful 

Eckford  Novelties.     tfe^These  Seven  Supert)  Sweet  Peas,  in  same  size  packets,  would  have  cost  $1.00  in  1895, 

but  are  now  sold  for  25  cts.,  or  Five  Complete  Collections  for  One  Dollar.    With  each  collection  we  send 

"JrsT  How  TO  Grow  Swket  Pkas  ;  'Fvsa,  Dihections  by  ax  Expkkt."     jggrHave  you  read  of  CUPID  ? 

ORDER  TO=DAY  !  and  ask  for  BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL,— a  handsome  BOOK  of  |84  pages. 

It  tells  all  about  the  Best  SEEDS  that  Grow,  and  costs  us  more  than  ten  cents  in  quarter-ruillion  editions. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE   &  CO.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


Maule's  Seeds  Lead  All! 


If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  coming  Spring,  Garden, 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds,  Small  Fruits,    Fruit  Trees, 
Flowering  Plants,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wish  the  most  com- 
plete American  Seed  Catalogue,   send  your  address  to 
Wm.  HENRY  MAULE,  p.  o.  box .296.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 
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OVER  100  RASLROADS, 


Are  now  usiiis  our  fetice  to  protect  tlieir 
rig)itof  way,  and  yet  our  rnilroad  business 
amounted  to  only  one  til'Ili  of  the  whole 
anunmt  fof  1805.  The  PAGE  is  winnins?  its 
way  Willi  all  classes. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


of  All 
Kinds, 


Fruit  Packages 

Also 

Bee=keepers'  Supplies 


We  allow   a  liberal    discount 

on  early  orders.  Why  not  send 
for  your  supplies  now  to  save  tlie  discount  and 
avoid  the  rush  of  the  busy  season  ?  Catalog  and 
price  list  free.    Address 

Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co., 
Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us 
ing  hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut 
ting  off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing 
Bdging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial. 
Catalog  Free.  .  l-24ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFG.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  Y. 


Italian       Untested  queens,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.35.  Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.    Full  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    S-frames,    with    queen,  $2.60;    1- 

Queens.     frame.  *2. 00;  queens  after  Aug.,  50  cents. 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

AIRS.  A.  A.  SIMl'SOJy.  Swarts,  Pa. 

Will  pay  38c  per  lb.  cash,  or  30c  in  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  33c  for  best  selected  wax. 
Old  comba  will  not  be  accepted  under  any  consid- 
eration. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as 
a  general  thing  to  send  wax  by  express. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  Medina,  O. 


Bee=hives  and  Supplies 

of  all  kinds  very  cheap.     Also  bees  and  queens. 
Can  save  you  money.    Catalog  free. 

Chas.  H.  Thies,  Steeleville,  II 


PATENT  WIRED  OOMB  FOUHDATm 

Mas  JVo  Sag-  in  Brood- frames. 

Thin    Flat  -  Bottom   Foundatm 

Has  no  Fishlione  in  tht  Snrplns  Bonejr. 
Being  the  cleanest,  it  is  usually  worker 
the  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

13tfdb       Sole  Hanufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook,  Montsomery  Co..  N.  Y. 

In  writing  advertisers  mention  this  paper. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


OverSOStyles 


The  best  on  Earth.  Horse  high. 
Bull  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken 
tight,  you  can  make  from  40 
to  60   rods  per  day  for  from 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated    Catalogue   Free* 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,     -     Indiana. 


If  You  Don't  Read    =  = 

My  36th  Annual  Catalog 

of  40  pages  (to  be  had  for  the  asking)  you 
will  miss  it.  A  full  line  of  best  hives  and 
fixtures,  adapted  to  this  climate,  at  prices  to 
suit  the  times.  Also  bees  and  queens  of  my 
old  reliable  strains.  My  brand  of  XX  white 
foundation  is  unsurpassed.  1  also  offer  the 
best  brands  of  polished,  one-piece,  and  pop- 
lar sections.  If  you  doubt,  just  send  a  trial 
order  and  be  convinced. 


Oldest  and  largest  house  in  New  England- 
established  1860. 


W     W.   CARY,  COLRAIN,  MASS. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates.  Frames,  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO., 

8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 


60W  PEflS. 


Wonderful  Whippoorwill;  2nd- 
crop    potatoes;    Lady  Thomp- 
son strawberry-plants. 
T.  B.  Parker,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 

Ell    IT  DELIGHTS  ALL  SJl 

Beautiful, 

Transparent, 

Tough, 

and  yet 

Pliable. 


New= Process 

Weed 
Foundation. 


Recent  comparative  tests  in  Florida  show  that  the 
old-process  dipped  wax  will  sag  or  stretch  in  the 
hive  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  that  by  the  new 
Weed  Process. 


Reduced 
Prices. 


Our  New  Sanded  and 
Polished  Sections,  and 
Bee=keepers'  Supplies 


are  the  finest  product  that  money  and  machinery 
can  turn  out. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOTCO.,  Medina,  O. 

Chicago,  III. 

1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Horlick's 


i  Malted  Milk  I 


I  For  Invalids.  | 

^  It  is  pure  rich  milk  and  an  extract  of  ^ 

S  malted  grain  combined  and  evaporated  to  S 

=  dryness.    It  makes  one  of  the  most  pleas-  = 

S  ant,  invigorating',  and  nutritious  foods  im-  S 

=  aginable.  = 

=  Endorsed  by  physicians  everywhere  for  = 

S  invalids,  aged  people,  and  for  those  suffer-  S 

=  ing  from  nervous  prostration,  dyspepsia,  = 

S  or  digestive  troubles  of  any  kind— in  fact,  ^ 

S  wherever  a  highlj-  nutritious  and  at  the  = 

=  same  time  easily  digested  food  is  required.  = 

S  It  makes  an    excellent    table   drink    in  S 

=  place  of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  being  far  = 

^  more  healthful  and  nutritious.  S 

S  Prepared  by  simply  dissolving  in  hot  or  = 

S  cold  water,  or  it  may  be  eaten  dry.  = 

S  Correspondence    solicited,  and    samples  S 

E  free.  = 

I     Horlick's  Food  Co.,      | 
I  Racine,  Wis.  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif? 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

NARCOTICS. 

The  soothing,  beneficent,  pain-destroying  quali- 
ties of  Yellowzones  have  led  some  of  our  customers 
to  write  asking  if  they  do  not  contain  opium  or 
morphine.  This  is  a  proper  question,  and  we  should 
like  to  say  distinctly  that  Yellowzones  contain  no 
opium,  morphine,  bromine,  or  other  narcotic,  nor 
any  thing  that  will  in  any  way  create  a  habit  or 
prove  injurious. 

Morphine  overcomes  pain  by  benumbing  the  sen- 
sibilities, and  is  unsafe.  Yellowzones  overcome 
pain  by  curing  the  disease.  They  subdue  fever  by 
curing  intiammation.  Tliey  strengthen  the  heart's 
action,  and  take  first  rank  among  antiseptics,  thus 
destroying  disease-germs;  and  this  largely  explains 
their  wide  sphere  of  usefulness.  They  are  more 
and  more  in  favoi'  with  those  who  use  them.  Are 
you  our  customer  ? 

Boxes  of  18,  by  mail,  3.5  cts. ;  6  boxes,  $1.00  (not  less 
than  6  at  these  rates);  or  will  send  you  sample  of  6 
for  5  cts. 

We  are  receiving  large  numbers  of  orders  by 
every  mail.  Most  of  our  customers  order  in  dollar 
lots,  wliich  is  certainly  the  most  satisfactory  way. 
Your  money  promptly  refunded  if  they  do  not  help 
you. 

I  refer  to  E.  R.  Root  as  to  my  personal  integrity. 

W.  B.  HOUSE.  JVl.  D.,  Detour,  Chippewa  Co.,  Mich. 

flease  mention  this  paper 


^  Goid-band  Apiaries. >o 

Choice  Italian   Bees,  Queens,  and   Honey  for  Sale. 

Also  Fox  Hounds  and  Light  Brahma  Chickens. 

Eggs  in  season,  $1.00  per  15. 

ELIAS  FOX,         -         -        .        HILLSBORO,  WIS. 


New  England  Supply  Depot. 

You  can    get    the    most    complete    BEE-HIVE, 
also  other  supplies  at 

S.  A.  FISHER'S,  82  Water  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE!    A  BARGAIN! 

119  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  cliatf  hives;  good 
bouse  and  3  acres  of  land,  with  excellent  well  of 
water.  Also  tested  queens  for  sale  at  $1..50;  untest- 
ed, 75c.        E.  L.  Carrington,  Pettus,  Bee  Co..  Tex. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  tliis  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  lor  this  department  must  not 
exceed  ti ve  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  adv't  in  this 
department,  oi'  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  Ave 
lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  exchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  For  such  our  regular  rates  of 
20  c.  a  line  will  be  charged  and  they  will  be  put  with  tlie  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 


A 


GRICULTUBISTS.— Young  man,  inexperienced, 

wants  situation  with  some  reliable  farmer.  Write 

Wm.  Price,  118  W.  Congress  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  300  three-frame  breeding- 
hives  put  together  and  painted,  worth  .50c,  for 
honey  or  beeswax.  Wm.  A.  Sblser. 

10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED. — To    exchange    eggs,   L.   Brahmas,   B. 
Rocks,  W.    Blk.   Buff    Leghorns,  for    wax  or 
Fay's  currant.     J.  Hallenbeck,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.— 100  Simplicity  Dovetailed  10-frame 
flat-bottom  hive- bodies,  and  1000  good  brood 
combs  in  exchange  for  honey,  high-grade  wheel 
from  factory  (weight  33  lbs.)  Send  description  with 
price.  W.  L.  Coggshall,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  safety  bicycles,  and  an 
Odell  typewriter,  for  honey,  beeswax,  or  gas- 
oline or  kerosene  engine.    J.  A.  Green,  Ottawa,  111. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  300  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  36-in.  planer  and  matcher 
and  scroll-saw  (for  power)  for  wood- working 
machinery  or  cash.       Geo.  Rall,  Galesville,  Wis. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  raspberry  and  blackber- 
ry  plants,  valued  at  $4.00  per  1000.  and  Japa- 
nsee  buckwheat,  for  beeswax. 
5-8  A.  P.  Lawrence,  Hickory  Corners,  Mich. 

WANTED.- Lowest  prices  for  cash  on  20  queens 
(untested)  and  35  lbs.  of  bees  in  April  and  May. 
Jas.  M.  Alexander,  Jouesboro,  Grant  Co.,  Ind. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  Italian  bees  for  honey, 
gold  watch,  tboroughbred  poultiy,  bee  supplies, 
or  ofi^ers.  J.  C.  Provins,  Old  Frame,  Pa. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  healthy  full  colonies  in 
Simplicity  hives,  for  bicycle. 

James  A.  Lyon,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

WANTED.— Erie  and  Minewaska  blackberry.  Tur- 
ner, Hansel,  Palmer,  and  Souhegan  raspberry- 
plants,  or  tine  extracted  honey,  for  Japan  plum, 
Dutchess  and  Bartlett  pear,  and  apple-trees,  or  War- 
field,  Haverland,  and  Lovet  strawberries. 

S.  A.  Jackson,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  Monarch   feed-mill,  good 
as  new,  valued  at  $15.00,  for  offers. 

James  P.  Hall.  Wyanet,  Bureau  Co.,  111. 

ANTED.— An  experienced  man  (single)  to  woi-k 
in  apiary;  mutjt  be  a  hustler. 

J.  A.  Arbuckle,  Greeley,  Colo. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  second-hand  hives,  hives 
in  tlie  flat,  for  any  thing  useful.    Send  for  list. 
J.  F.  Michael,  Greenville,  O. 


W 


WANTED.— To    exchange    St.  Bernard    puppies 
extra  fine  ones,   for   something    useful.    For 
prompt  reply,  address,  with  stamp, 

Scott  Brillhart,  Millwood,  Knox  Co.,  Ohio. 
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CATALOG  OF  TOOLS  AND   HOUSEHOLD    SPECIALTIES. 

A  copy  of  this  catalog  should  reach  the  hands  of 
our  readers,  just  In  advance  of  this  number  of 
GLE.4NINGS,  Of  soon  after,  and  we  trust  it  viiiy  he 
helpful  to  many  in  supplying  their  needs  about  the 
home.  

SECTIONS  3%x5xl5i,   OPEN   CORNERS. 

The  sections  used  in  the  10-3:i  hive  are  7  to  foot  in 
width.  We  have  some  19,000  sections  of  same  size, 
1^  wide,  made  last  season  for  Danzenbaker's  Safety 
hive,  which  we  offer  at  *2..50  per  1000;  5000  for  $13.00. 
There  are  some  of  the  same  at  San  Mateo,  Fla., 
which  may  be  had  there  at  35c  per  1000  extra,  and 
also  some  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  which  can  be  had  at 
$1.00  per  1000  extra. 


GREEN   WIRE   CLOTH. 

Owing  to  lack  of  harmony  among  the  manufac- 
turers of  wire  cloth,  the  present  price  is  very  low. 
We  are  able  to  otter  tirstquality  window-screen 
cloth,  any  width,  34  to  36  inches,  from  stock,  at  $1.35 
per  hundred  square  feet,  for  full  rolls,  100  feet  long; 
cut  rolls  at  l^ic  a  foot.  Orders  for  three  rolls  or 
more  may  be  shipped  direct  from  Cliicago  or  New 
York.    Orders  to  be  sent  liere  in  every  case. 


VAN   DEUSEN  FLAT-BOTTOM    FOUNDATION 

There  are  those  who  use  the  Van  Deusen  flat-bot- 
tom foundation,  and  prefer  it.  We  have  a  supply 
of  this  in  No.  3  for  sections,  in  large  sheets  or  17x30, 35 
lbs.  to  the  box,  which  we  otter  at  Van  Deusen's  reg- 
ular price— $13.50  per  box.  We  have  it  in  stock  here 
and  at  our  Chicago  branch,  and  it  may  be  ordered 
from  either  place,  or  we  will  take  orders  to  ship  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturers  if  preferred. 


EXTRACTED   HONEY. 

We  are  having  a  fair  demand  for  extracted  honey, 
and  can  supply  either  California  sage.alfal fa, willow- 
herb,  or  clover  and  basswood  mixed.  The  willow- 
herb  is  unusually  white  and  nice.  Price  for  single 
60-lb.  can,  8c  per  lb. ;  3  cans  in  a  case,  IVic;  3  cases  or 
more,  7c.  Alfalfa,  in  1  gallon  or  13-lb.  cans,  6  in  a 
case,  at  $1.00  per  can;  $5.40  per  case.  Correspon- 
dence solicited  with  those  desiring  large  lots.  Sam- 
ples mailed  free  to  intending  purchasers. 

COMB-HONE r  MARKET. 

We  are  entirely  .sold  out  of  comb  honey.  Several 
commission  houses  in  Cleveland  have  been  calling 
on  us  for  honey,  the  market  tlieie  being  rather  bare. 
A  large  dealer  in  Chicago  writes  that  they  are  sold 
out  of  hotiey.  We  also  filled  a  good-sized  order 
from  St.  Louis  for  honey.  If  there  is  any  honey 
being  held  by  bee-keepers,  our  judgment  is  that 
now  is  a  good  opportunity  to  dispose  of  it  before 
the  new  crop  is  ready  for  market.  If  choice  grades 
are  well  sold  ott',  the  market  for  lower  grades  should 
improve  from  now  on  till  '96  honey  is  ready. 

BEESWAX  MARKET. 

Quotations  and  ott'erings  just  received  from  large 
dealers  in  beeswax  indicate  a  more  liberal  supply  at 
somewhat  easier  prices.  We  do  not  look  for  any 
higher  prices  this  season,  and  we  look  for  lower 
prices  by  June  if  not  before.  Those  who  may  have 
a  supply  of  wax  on  which  they  desire  to  secure  the 
top  price  will  do  well  not  to  hold  it  too  long.  While 
we  are  not  likely  to  make  lower  prices  yet  for  60 
days,  we  can  not  guarantee  to  pay  present  prices 
any  lonirer  than  the  condition  of  the  market  war- 
rants. Present  price  is  38c  cash,  30  in  trade  for 
average  wax  delivered  here. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  AND  SUGAR.  . 

The  supply  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  is  more 
plentiful,  and  prices  liave  declined  somewhat.  Or- 
ders have  not  come  in  as  freely  as  in  former  years, 
so  that  we  now  have  a  surplus  wiiich  we  otter  at  the 
following  prices: 

Choice  first-run  syrup,  in  one-gallon  square  cans, 
at  85c  per  gallon;  10  gallons  at  80c;  30  gallons  or 
over,  75c  per  gallon.    Good  quality,  not  first  run,  5c 


per  gallon  less.  Choice  maple  sugar,  best  grade,  9c 
per  lb.;  second  grade,  8c;  third  grade,  7c;  60-lb.  lots, 
^c  less;  20D-lb.  lots,  Ic  per  lb.  less. 

CARLOAD   SHIPMENTS. 

Since  our  last  repoit  we  have  shipped,  with  one 
we  are  now  loading,  three  carloads  of  hives  to  Tex- 
as; one  carload  to  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.:  a  car  to  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.;  one  to  Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa:  one  to  our  Chicago  branch,  and  are  loading 
one  for  Reno,  Nev.,  as  we  go  to  press.  We  are  pre- 
paring a  second  car  for  St.  Paul,  and  a  carload  for 
the  northeastern  branch  at  Mechanics  Falls,  Maine, 
where  J.  B.  Mason,  an  old  veteran  supply-dealer, 
will  look  after  the  interests  of  bee-keepers  in  want 
of  our  goods.  Just  as  we  go  to  press  an  order  comes 
by  wire  for  a  carload  of  sections  to  Central  Califor- 
nia.   

DANZENBAKER   HIVES. 

We  have  a  quantity  of  Danzenbaker's  10-32  comb- 
honey  hives,  shown  in  the  advertising  columns, 
ready  to  send  out  promptly  on  orders  to  those  desir- 
ing to  test  this  hive.  The  arrangement  shown  in 
this  department  in  last  issue  was  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  desiring  to  try  the  tall  section  on 
regular  hives.  In  quoting  a  price  on  the  o'/i-inch 
eight-frame  super,  with  these  378x5  sections  we 
made  an  error  which  we  here  connect.  The  5'/2-inch 
super  complete  with  crosswise  section-holders,  sep- 
arators, sections,  and  starters,  in  fiat,  50c  each,  in 
lots  of  10;  without  starters,  45c  each;  without  sec- 
tions or  starters,  35c  each;  separators  also  omitted, 
30c  each.  

CALIFORNIA  BEE-KEEPERS'   EXCHANGE. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  California 
Bee-keepers'  Exchange  to  supply  them  with  our 
goods  in  car  lots  at  wholesale  prices.  So  far  as  we 
have  examined  int(j  the  objects  and  proposed  work- 
ings of  this  organization  we  believe  it  may  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  tlie  bee-keepers  of  that  State 
and  the  country  generally,  provided  the  bee-keepers 
practically  all  join  the  association.  The  advantages 
promise  so  well,  and  the  cost  of  membership  is  so 
nominal,  that  we  should  be  much  surprised  if  they 
do  not  all  heartily  unite  in  this  ettort  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing Bee-keepers'  Exchange,  P.  O.  box  153,  Los 
Angeles,  (Jal.  Our  stock  in  the  hands  of  G.  G. 
Wickson  «&  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  is 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Exchange. 


SECOND-HAND   FOUNDATION-MILLS. 

At  this  writing  we  have  in  stock  the  following 
second-hand  comb-foundation  machines,  all  of 
which  are  desirable  mills  for  the  prices. 

One  6  inch  hex..  No.  1467.  Price  $13  00.  This  mil 
make  extra  thin  foundation,  11  to  13  feet  per  lb., 
and  is  in  good  order. 

One  6-inch  Vandervort,  No.  P.  P.  Price  $9.00. 
This  mill  is  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  will  make 
foundation  about  11  feet  to  the  pound. 

One  10-inch  round  cell.  No.  1693.  Price  $10.00.  This 
mill  is  in  fairly  good  order,  and  a  bargain  at  the 
price.  Will  make  medium  to  light  brood  foundation. 

One  10-inch  round-cell,  N.  N.,  old-style  frame. 
Price  $10  00.  This  mill,  although  old  style,  is  in  good 
order,  having  been  used  but  very  little,  and  will 
answer  nicely  for  medium  brood  foundation. 

NEW  MILLS  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES. 

Besides  the  above  second-hand  mills  we  have  a 
few  new  ones,  not  quite  up  to  our  present  high 
standard  of  excellence,  which  we  will  close  out  at 
special  low  prices.  Except  for  dealers  who  are  very 
particular  tor  a  superior-looking  foundation,  these 
will  answer  as  well  as  any. 

One  6-inch  hex..  No.  1185.  Price  $13.00.  This  has  a 
rather  deep  cell  wall,  and  will  make  surplus  foun- 
dation 9  to  10  feet  to  the  pound;  would  answer  nice- 
ly for  light  brood  starters  or  half  L.  sheets;  a  bar- 
gain at  this  special  price. 

One  6-iuch  hex..  No.  1399.  Price  $13.00.  Same  de- 
scription will  fit  this  mill. 

One  6inch  hex..  No.  1507.  Price  $13.00.  This  has 
a  little  finer  cell  wall,  and  will  make  foundation  10 
to  11  feet  to  the  pound.    A  bargain. 

We  have  little  or  no  demand  for  mills  larger  than 
10-inch,  except  in  Europe,  where  we  sell  many  13  and 
14  inch  machines;  but  they  all  require  the  hex.  cell, 
so  we  otter  the  few  round-cell  mills  of  these  sizes  at 
special  cut  prices  to  close  them  out. 
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We  have  one  12-iiich  round  deep  cell.  No.  1253. 
Price  $26.00;  just  right,  for  medium  and  heavy  brood 
foundation. 

Also  three  14-inch  round-cell  machines,  Nos.  138T, 
1561,  and  1600;  flrst^-elass  machines.  Price  $30.00 each. 

Remember,  the  reg-ular  prices  for  these  sizes  are 
$;36.00  and  $42.00.  They  have  tlie  birg-e  2^-inch  rolls, 
geared  at  both  ends,  and  are  a  bargain  to  any  one 
wlio  can  use  this  size  and  style  of  cell. 

Just  a«  we  go  to  prefa  we  get  the  follnwing,  dated 
March  25,  ism: 

SPRAYING   WITH  ARSENITES.   VS.    BEES. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  made  a  series  of 
very  careful  experiments  to  ascertain  the  probable 
effect  on  bees  of  spuiying  fruit-trees  when  in  bloom 
with  solutions  of  ar.senical  poisons.  The  results, 
which  will  be  published  in  full  in  Bulletin  68,  now 
In  the  printer's  bands,  show  conclusively  that  bees 
may  be  killed  in  large  numbers  by  such  spraying; 
and  as  spraying  at  th;it  time  is  never  necessary  for 
the  destruction  of  injurious  insects  it  should  be 
altogether  avoided.  The  trees  should  be  sprayed 
before  blooming,  and  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  have 
all  fallen,  but  never  wbile  in  bloom. 

Not  only  are  bees  useful  as  honey  gatherers,  but 
they  are  essential  to  the  fertilization  of  the  flowers. 
Without  bees  we  should  probably  have  little  or  no 
fruit.  

VEGETABLE-PLANTS    READY  TO    SEN1»    OUT   APRIL  1. 

Asparagus-roots,  both  one  and  two  ye^rs  old; 
cabbage  plants,  cold-frame  sold  out;  but  we  have  a 
fine  stock  of  twice-transplanted,  at  the  same  price 
as  cold-frame  plants  10  cts.  for  10,  80  cts.  per  100. 
These  were  put  in  cold-frames  outside,  a  good  dis- 
tance apart,  because  they  were  too  crowded  in  the 
greenhouses.  Cauliflower-plants,  nice  ones,  same 
price  as  above.  r)f  lery-plants.  White  Plume,  5  cts. 
for  10,  40  cts.  per  100.  The  above  aie  the  <inly  vege- 
table-plants we  have  at  present  in  good  shaiie.  ready 
to  send  out.  We  have  a  good  stock  of  nice  straw- 
berry-plams  at  15  cts.  for  10.  or  75  cts  per  100.  All 
the  above  can  be  sent  by  mail  atr  an  addition  of  5 
cts.  for  10,  or  25  cts.  per  100,  tor  postaee.  We  can 
not  sell  good  srrawberry-pUints— that  is.  what  I  call 
good— at  the  prices  advertised  this  present  soring 
by  many  growers.  We  haveaflne  stock  of  Prize- 
taker  onion  plants  which  will  be  ready,  probably, 
by  the  middle  of  April.  For  further  particulars  in 
regard  to  both  seeds  and  plants,  see  our  spring 
catalog,  just  issued,  mailed  free  anywhere  on  ap- 
plication. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  ODR  CUSTOMERS. 


I  have  used  the  B.  Taylor  comb  leveler,  and  it  is  a 
success.  D.  H.  Whitmore. 

Etna,  Minn.,  Feb.  20. 


Certainly  your  seeds  are  very  much  below  others, 
except  in  quality,  which  is  A  No.  1. 
Lochiel,  Ind.,  March  T.  A.  C.  Bugbee. 


Having  used  one  of  B.  Taylor's  levelers  for  the 
past  two  years.  1  wish  to  say  to  the  many  readers  of 
your  journal  that  it  ought  to  be  had  in  every  apiary. 
It  levels  the  comb  very  nicely  and  quickly,  leaving 
the  comb  in  fine  shape  for  the  bees  to  fill,  making 
just  as  nice  a  card  of  honey  as  can  be  made  by  full 
sections  of  foundation.  Wm.  Urie. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Feb.  15. 


ADVERTISING  IN  GLEANINGS. 

I  do  not  wish  my  ad.  continued  longer  in  Glean- 
ings. I  have  sold  part  of  my  bees,  and  fully  expect 
orders  for  the  remainder.  The  ad.  has  brought  me 
letters  frona  Connecticut  to  Colorado,  and  from 
Canada  to  Texas.  James  Mach  h. 

Linwood,  Kan.,  March  11. 


We  are  still  unpacking  your  goods.  So  far  all  is 
satisfactory.  The  foundation  is  simply  superb— the 
finest  we  ever  had.  Those  Clark  smokers  can't  be 
beat  for  material  and  workmanship.  If  it  contin- 
ues as  it  has  begun  we  shall  have  to  duplicate  lots 
of  our  first  order.  J.  Nebel  &  Son. 

High  Hill,  Mo.,  Feb.  29. 

I  do  not  want  Gleanings  stopped.  It  is  a  help  to 
me  in  many  ways — as  a  bee-keeper,  a  gardener,  a 
farmer,  and  a  Christian.  C.  E.  Varnum. 

Atco.  N.  J.,  March  10. 


We  have  received  17  inquiries  mentioning  your 
paper,  up  to  Feb.  22.  We  think  that,  if  you  could 
have  used  one  of  our  reading-notices,  it  would  have 
made  a  still  better  showing.  Iowa  Seed  Co. 

Des  Moines,  la..  Mar.  2. 


You  will  find  81.00  inclosed  for  Gleanings,  as  I 
can't  afford  to  stop  it  on  account  of  two  failures 
that  we  liave  had  here  these  last  two  years. 

Poneta,  Ind.  J.  W.  CoOK. 


I  think  lots  of  Gleanings.  I  have  not  smoked 
any  since  the  first  year  that  Gleanings  came  to  my 
house.    So  much  good  tor  me.  E.  B.  Pier. 

Factoryville,  Mich.,  Dec.  23. 

finish   NOT   excelled. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  fine  lot  of  goods  you 
have  sent  me.  1  am  highly  pleased  with  it.  1  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  excelled  in  fineness  of  finish, 
and  I  hope  another  order  will  f(3llow  this. 

Lund,  Tex  ,  March  25.  Nels  Ankarstolpe. 

Yours  inclosing  check  for  balance  on  wax  is  re- 
ceived. ]  see  you  are  still  in  the  habii  of  "doing  a 
little  better  than  agreed"  by  those  who  deal  with 
yi)u.  for  which  please  accept  thanks. 

Fort  Howard,  Wis.,  Jan.  10.         C   Van  Hei^rck. 

I  inclose  $1.09  to  pay  my  subscription  on  Glean- 
ings, to  the  end  6t  1896.  I  think  it  is  the  best  paper 
or  journal  of  its  kind  printed;  and  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  as  good  as  it  now  is,  I  will  continue  to 
take  it,  if  1  can  scare  up  the  $1.00  to  pay  for  It. 

Marion,  Mich.,  Jan.  23.  K.  S.  Chapin. 

I  could  not  g(  t  along  without  Gleanings,  and  my 
wife  savs  the  same.  May  God  give  you  strength  of 
soul  arid  body  to  go  on  for  many  years  with  your 
grand  work.  Geo.  M.  Deibert. 

Florence,  Colo.,  Jan.  24. 

I  start  next  month  for  the  Rambler's  country. 
It  1  have  as  much  pleasure  in  dealing  with  your 
agent  in  California  as  I  have  had  with  the  home 
firm,  I  shall  probably  continue  to  use  your  goods,  as 
I  think  them  the  very  best  made.        S.  E.  McKee. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Jan.  10. 

Gleanings  is  tl  e  only  bee-paper  that  I  am  now 
taking.  I  have  taken  it  eVer  since  its  advent,  and 
don't  expect  to  cut  it  off  very  soon.  It  is  away 
ahead  of  all  others,  and  the  cheapest  bee-hterature 
published.  W.D.Wright. 

Altamcmt,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6. 

The  two  tested  queens  came  duly  to  hand,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  they  were  alive  and  in  good  order; 
but  had  thev  been  two  or  three  days  longer  they 
would  most  likely  have  been  all  dead,  for  the  food 
was  all  consumed.  1  like  your  new  shippmg-cage 
very  much,  but  would  suggest  that,  for  long  jour- 
neys, a  Utile  more  food  might  be  added. 

W.  P.  Clennett. 

Port  Esperance,  Tasmania,  Australia,  Nov.  24. 

SO.METHING     in      regard     to     gleanings'      ADA'ER- 
TISERS. 

[[  hardly  need  tell  our  readers  that  wc  expect  our 
advertisers  to  be  good,  square,  honest  men.  Iii 
fact,  we  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertam  that 
they  are  such  before  they  are  permitted  to  use  our 
columns;  and  when  any  one  of  them  is  found  to  be 
not  straight  in  deal  we  wish  to  be  informed  of  it  at 
once.  But  do  not  write  to  us  until  you  have  written 
to  them,  so  that  the  matter  is  fully  understood  on 
both  sides.  The  following  is  the  closing  part  of  a 
letter  from  one  of  our  good  veterans  who  had  a  lit- 

i  tie  difflculiy  with  one  of  our  advertisers:] 

In  this  connection  I  will  say  I  have  had  dealings 

i  with  many  other  advertisers  in  Gleanings  during 
the  last  20  years,  more  or  less,  and,  with  this  solitary 
exception,  always  satisfactorily.  When  I  say  20 
years  you  will  know  that  I  am  one  of  the  oldest 
Gleanings  subscribers.  I  commenced  with  No.  1 
Vol.  I.  when  it  was    printed,   I    believe,  by  wind 

1  power.    Of  course.  Gleanings  was  (and  is)  always  a 
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a  welcome  guest— so  much  so  that  it  seems  as 
though  we  were  well  acquainted  with  A.  I.  R.  and 
his  family.  My  dear  wife,  who  recently  was  taken 
from  me  by  the  relentless  hand  of  death,  always  read 
with  great  interest  what  she  called  Mr.  Root's  ser- 
mnns,  which  she  enjoyed  very  much. 
Hobart,  Ind.,  March  13.       John  G.  Blackhali.. 

THE   SALISBURY  TREATMENT. 

I  read  Gleanings  with  very  great  pleasure,  and 
am  glad  that  place  is  found  for  exalting  man's  best 
helper,  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  received  a  copy  of  Mrs. 
Elma  Stuart's  book,  and,  having  read  it,  I  decided 
to  adopt  the  hot-water  treatment  in  part.  Every 
morning  since  Dec.  2M  I  have  taken  the  pint  of  hot 
water,  and  every  evening  the  same  before  retiring. 
The  result  is,  an  alxsence  of  that  tired,  heavy  feel- 
ing that  I  had  daily ;  abetter  digestion;  uood  sleep 
at  night;  a  suppleness  of  limb,  an  enjoyment  of  life. 

I  have  seven  hives  of  bees,  in  which  my  growing 
boys  are  greatly  interested.  They  are  situated  in 
the  center  of  a  good  vegetable  garden,  and  quite  set 
it  off.  Geo.  A.  Reeve. 

Glad.stone,  N.  S.  W.,  Jan.  23. 


Special  Offer 


Made  to  secure .S'^o.ooo 
new  cus-Q  bl/po  ^^'^  Choice 
tomers.  O  I  KoO.  Seeds  sure  to 
grow  and  blos.som    jO    p«n     Note 

Postpaidfor lU    blO,     the 

5  varieties:— Pa nsv  B0colors,Phlox20 varieties,  Pinks 
1 15 finest  shades,  Petunia  12  latest  colors.  Balsam 
',10  grand  sorts,  Poppy  10  eleeir.t  shades.  MiL'Mon- 
'  ette.  sweet, very  fragrant,  and  Everblooming  Sweet 
Al.vssnm. 
■      E.  U.Kimbark,  Evatiston,  111.,  vritps:    "It  is   a 
pleasure  to  plant  Puckbee's  Seeds— they  always 
g?'OW="   US^' Add  three  cents  extra  to  cover  post- 
al;*   and  receive  New  Instructive  and  Beautiful 
Seeu  and  Phmt  Book. 

P.O.  Box  No  614.  I 

Rockford  Seed  Farms,  ROCKFORD,ILL.  9 


I  Roc 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


GOLDEN 


QUEENS. 


Warranted 

Purely  Mated 

Bred  for  business  and  gentleness.  Queens,  ma- 
jority of  them,  solid  j  ellow.  Equal  to  all  and  supe- 
rior to  many.  April  and  May,  80c  each:  6  for  H.-W. 
Tested,  *1. 00  each.  Breeders,  $3.00  to  *4  00  each.  To 
a  new  customer,  one  warranted  queen.  fiOc.  Safe 
arrival  guarranteed.  E.  A.  SEELEY, 

Bloomer,  Ark. 
r  Money-order  Office— Lavaca,  Ark. 


^^i^fL^u^RTx^  CATALOG  FREE. 

It  contains  instructions,  and  descriptions  of  a  full 
line  of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  made  by  the  A.  1. 
Root  Co.  Send  list  of  goods  wanted  and  get  prices 
Beeswax  made  up.  bought,  or  taken  in  exchange. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Hich. 


QUEENS 

Smokers,  Sections , 

Comb  Foundation, 
And  all  Apiiiiran    Snpiiliep 
cheap.       Send     for 
K.  X.   FLANAtiAN,  Belleville,  111. 


Rrvr\rs 


Prices  reduced  on 
Dovetailed  hives  and 
sections.  A  full  line 
of  apiarian  supplies  in 
stock  to  fill  orders 
promptly,  at  lowest 
prices  for  best  goods. 

Japanese  buckwheat  seed  on  hand.    36-page  catalog 

free. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON.  High  Hill,  Mo. 


G 


00 


DS. 


Cheaper  than  Ever! 

Hilton's  White  T  Supers, 

Chaff  Polished  Foundation, 

Hives,  Sections,  Smokers, 

and  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary. 

1896  catalog  of  36  pages  free. 

GEO.  E.  HILTON,  Fremont,  Mich. 


Beeswax   Extractors. 

The  only  extractor  in  the  world  that  will  extract 
all  the  wax  from  old  combs  rapidly  by  steam.  Send 
for  descriptive  illustrated  catalogue  to 

eitf  C.  a.  FERRIS,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


^  I       Do  you  want  regular  old-fashioned  A 

^^\f^i     No.  1  Italian  queens  i*    We've  got 'em  at 
•7  •    the  Evergreen  Apiary,  Queljeck,  Tenn. 
Queens,  7.Jc,  $1.00,  and  $1.50;   nuclei,  Sl.7.5,  $3.26,  and 
$3.75.    Big  discount  on  quantities. 

COOPER  &  GILLETT. 

yi^ANTED.— Your  readers  to  send  for  my  poultry 
''  circular.  Have  eggs  from  four  varieties.  Isend 
circular  free— no  stamp  required.    Address 

J.  Fkank  Baik,  Philipsburg,  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 

Up  in  the  Garret, 

Or  in  the  old  trunk,  arc  a  lot  of  old  letters.  I  want 
the  stamps  from  them,  and  will  pay  f?i,eir /ace  «a/i<e 
for  every  one  in  good  conditioti,  from  letters  dated 
1867  or  earlier.  Cut  out  with  wide  margin  of  paper, 
or  send  front  half  of  envelope.  Get  all  you  can 
from  the  neighbors;  call  upon  all  the  old  people. 
Good  cash  work  for  tlie  boys  and  girls.  Cash  goes 
on  receipt  of  stamps.  Let's  see  how  many  we  can  get! 
W.  B.  HOUSE,  M.  D.,  DETOUR.  CHIPPEWA  00.,  MICH. 

The  New  Cornell  Smoker. 


Cheap, 

Strong, 

Serviceable, 

Large  Size. 


JiiCT  TUC  TUiiur^  for  those  who  want  a 
UaT  I  nt  I  niriU  Arst-class  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup,  3!4  inches;  curved 
nozzle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  back ;  legs  of  malleable 
iron,  secured  by  bolts.  Tlie  blast  is  the  well-known 
Cornell  principle.  Weight  of  smoker,  only  20 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it: 

The  Cornell  smoker  Is  a  Dandy  with  a  big  D.  I  have  been  us- 
ing it  to-day  on  the  Grossest  colony  of  bees  I  ever  saw.  I  think 
I  could  drive  a  bulldog  with  it.  S.  R.  AUSTIN. 

Amltyville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16. 

Price  $1.10,  postpaid,  or  85c  if  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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New  Comb=  Honey  Hive 


containing  10  closed -end  standing  brood  -  frames. 
15^x614  net  comb  space,  and  33  5-incli  Prize  sections 
3?ix5in.;  adapted  to  furnish  standard  Langstroth 
hives  as  bodies  or  supers  with  full  space  for  top 
packing  for  safe  wintering  and  promoting  work  in 
supers;  forming  solid  double  walls  with  interven- 
ing air-spaces  tightly  covered,  and  perfect  bee- 
escapes,  with  all  free  of  cost;  manufactured  by  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio.  Orders  and  remit- 
tances should  be  sent  to  me,  care  their  address. 

One  complete  sample  hive  ready  for  bees,  $2.50; 
10  complete  in  flat,  with  nails  and  starters,  $1.5.00. 

For  further  information,  address 

F.  DANZENBAKER,  Miami,  Dade  Co.,  Fla. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

All  Bee=keepers  Want    =:= 

Good  Queens  and  bees  that  are  Good  Workers; 
if  they  are  irentleand  beautiful,  so  much  the  better. 
My  Golden  Italians  "fill  the  bill."  In  1894  this  part 
of  Florida  hMd  a  big  honey-flow;  the  three  apiaries 
giving  the  largest  avcrngr  yields  (34  to  116  colonies) 
had  a  part— one  all— of  their  queens  reared  by  me. 
Being  on  a  main  railroad,  and  sending  queens  by 
return  mail,  I  can  get  a  queen  to  you  pretty  quick. 
Prices  for  warranted  queens:  April,  81.00;  6  for 
$4.76;  13  for  S8..50.  May,  75c;  6  for  $4.00;  13  for  $7..50. 
June,  6  for  f3.7.5;  13  for  $6.75.  Safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed.   Free  circulars.  J.  B.  CASE, 

Port  Orange,  Vol.  Co.,  Fla. 

Comb  Foundation. 

Made  by  automatic  machinery 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


Falcon  Polished  Sections. 


Cheapest  3old. 


Finest  Hade. 


Also  a  full  line  of 
Higginsville  Supplies. 

First=class  Goods. 

Beeswax  30c  cash,  33c  trade. 

Seven  railroads  and  four  express  companies. 

Catal(jgs  and  samples  free. 

W.  J.  Finch,  Jr.,   =     Springfield,  III. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants,      igtfdb      and  Prompt 


Honey  Columh. 


CITT  MARKETS. 

Albany.  —  Honey.  —  The  demand  has  continued 
quite  good  for  comb  honey  up  to  this  date,  and 
there  has  been  quite  a  large  arrival  of  nice  white 
California  stock  which  sells  at  13@15;  buckwheat 
at  .S@9.  Extracted  is  moving  unusually  slow  at  4@6, 
with  large  stock  on  the  market. 

Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

April  8.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Milwaukee.— Hojif)/.— The  sale  of  honey  has  not 
been  very  lively  thrcuigh^the  winter;  but  since  the 
opening  of  spring  the  demand  has  improved,  and  the 
indications  are  that  tlie  stock  of  comb  will  be  very 
small.  We  are  obliged  to  reduce  our  quotations  as 
we  are  selling  now  tor  lower  values,  and  will  quote 
choice  white  1-lb.  sections  at  13@14;  fair  white  Mb. 
sections,  13@13;  dark  common  Mb.  sections,  8@10. 
Extracted  white  in  pails  and  kegs,  8@8i2;  same  in 
bbls.  and  i/i-bbls.,7'/2@8;  amber  in  bbls.  and  1'2-bbls., 
6Vi@7.    Beeswax,  36@38. 

A.  V.  Bishop  &Co., 

April  6.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Philadelphia.— Hojiey.— Honey  is  much  lower  in 
this  market.  Warm  weather  has  cut  off  demand  for 
comb  honey,  and  producers  having  any  left  are 
rushing  it  into  the  market  so  as  to  clean  it  up  before 
moth  time,  and  ordered  it  sold  at  any  price.  This 
has  broken  the  price.  We  quote  comb  at  8@11;  ex- 
tracted, 4@5:  beeswax,  38.         Wm.  A.  Selser, 

April  10.  No.  10  VineSt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kansas  City.— Ho?iey.— Demand  for  both  comb 
and  extracted  honey  continues  fair.  We  quote  No. 
1  white  Mb.  comb,  13@14;  No.  3, 11@13;  No.  1  amber, 
10@13;  No.  3,  8@10;  extracted,  white,  6@6i4;  amber 
■5@5'/4.     Beeswax,  33@35. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

April  9.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cleveland.— Honej/.-Our  honey  market  is  about 
the  same  as  when  we  last  quoted  you,  but  we  have 
more  frequent  calls  for  it.  No.  1  white  comb  honey 
is  selling  at  13;  No.  3, 11@13;  buckwheat,  8@9.  Ex- 
tracted, water  white,  6;  amber,  4@5.  Beeswax,  38. 
Williams  Bros., 

April  8.  80  &  83  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 


Detroit.— Hone}/.— Best  white  comb  honey  sells 
slowly  at  13@14;  dark,  10@11.  Extracted,  6@7.  Bees- 
wax 26@37.  M.  H.  Hunt. 

April  8.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Chicago.— Honej/. — White  clover  and  basswood 
comb  are  sought  in  preference  to  any  other,  and 
command  a  better  price,  and  now  sell  at  15c  for 
clover,  and  13@14  for  basswood.  Other  white  comb 
honey  sells  at  11@13;  dark.  8@9;  amber,  9@10;  and 
very  slow  of  sale.  Extracted  is  unu.sually  dull,  with 
large  amounts  on  sale.  White  clover  and  linden,  6 
@7;  dark  and  amber  grades,  4'/4@5.  Beeswax,  30. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

April  8.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Denver.— Honej/.— The  demand  for  honey  in  our 
market  is  rather  quiet,  there  being  so  much  granu- 
lated offered  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  quote 
No.  1  white  comb  honey  in  1-lb.  sections,  put  up  in 
our  cartons,  at  11;  No.  3,  in  34-lb.  cases,  10;  extract- 
ed. No.  1  wiiite,  in  60-lb.  cans,  3  in  a  case,  6@7.  Bees- 
wax, 30@35.  H.  K.  &  J.  C.  Frisbee, 

April  9.  Denver,  Col. 

Cincinnati.— Hone}/.— There  is  a  slow  demand  for 
extracted  honey  at  4@7.  Demand  is  good  for  choice 
white  comb  honey  at  13@14.  Demand  for  beeswax  is 
good  at  35@30  for  good  to  clioice  yellow. 

Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

April  8.  Cincinnati,  O. 

For  Sale.— Five  40-gallon  barrels  choice  extract- 
ed basswood  honey,  6c  f .  o.  b.  here. 

O.  H.  Stordock,  Durand,  111. 


For  Sale.— 30  boxes  extracted  honey,  two  60-lb. 
cans  in  each  box.    Price  6c  per  lb. 

Jno.  a.  Thornton,  Lima,  111. 
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Tested  Queens 


are  usually  sold  for  $3.00.  I  will  explain  why  I  wish  to  sell  a  few 
at  less  than  that.  As  most  of  my  readers  know,  I  re-queen  my 
apiary  each  spring-  with  young  queens  from  tlie  South.  This  is 
done  to  do  away  with  swarming.  If  done  early  enoug-h  it  is  usu- 
ally successful.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  queens  displaced  by  these  young- queens  are  never  more  than  a 
year  old;  in  fact,  they  ai'e  fine,  tested,  Italian  queens,  right  in  their  prime;  yet,  in  order  that  they 
may  move  off  quickly,  and  thus  make  room  for  the  untested  queens,  they  will  be  sold  for  only  One  Dollar. 
Or  I  will  send  the  Re  view  for  1896  and  one  of  tliese  queens  for  only  jl.  7.5.  For  $2.00  I  will  send  the  Be  view, 
the  queen,  and  the  book  "  Advanced  Bee  Culture."  If  any  prefer  the  young,  laying  queens  from  the 
South,  they  can  have  them  instead  of  the  tested  queens,  at  the  same  price.  A  discount  on  large  orders  for 
untested  queens.  Say  how  many  are  wanted,  and  a  price  will  be  made.  Orders  will  be  filled  in  rotation  as 
soon  as  it  is  warm  enough  to  handle  bees  and  ship  queens  with  safety  and  young  queens  can  be  secured 
from  the  South  to  replace  the  ones  sent  out. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


Root's  Goods,  Cut  Prices. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  goods  on  the  way,  I  will 
sell  the  following  as  long  as  they  last : 

Hives  made  up.               Regular  My 

Price.  Price 

25  No.  11  Chaff  hives $2  7o"  $3  OO' 

40  Simplicity  hives,  empty 75  55 

In  Plat,  price  quoted  in  lots  of  five. 

50  No.  11,  Dovetailed  Chaff,  complete  1  80  1  40 

20  Two-story  Chaff,  empty 1  20  95 

50  Simplicity  hives,  3-story,  empty 45  35 

200  Chaff  Division-boards 09  07 

100  Dovetailed  Winter  cases 60  50 

Agent  for  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

W.  A.  SELSER, 

10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Judicious  Feeding 

is  the  only  hope  for  bee-keepers  in 
poor  localities  or  poor  seasons,  and 

Board  man's 
Atmospheric 
Entrance 
Feeder 

has  come  to  help  out  in  that  work. 

For  descriptive  circulars 
and  price  list  address 

H.  R.  Boardman,  East  Townsend,  O. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

Queens  &  Bees 

By  Return  Mail. 

Supplies  Promptly. 

W.O.  VICTOR,  Wharton,  Texas. 


SECT\OUSv 

We  make  a  specialty  of  these  goods,  and 
defy  competition  in  quality,  workmanship, 
and  prices. 

Write    for  free  illustrated  catalog   a 
price  list. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Apiarian  Supplies, 

Bees  and  Queens. 


Before  buying,  you  should  have  our  '96  catalog, 
and  get  an  estimate  on  what  you  need  We  keep  in 
stock  several  carloads  of  supplies,  and  are  always 
prepared  to  furnish  any  thing  from  a  queen  to  a 
complete  apiary  on  short  notice.  Eggs  for  hatching 
from  G.  L.  Wyandotts. 

I.  J.  Stringham, 


Apiary, 
Glen  Cove,  L.  1. 


105  Park  PI.,  New  York  City. 


CUT  PRICES. 


Save  money  by  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  flood  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
i\ddress 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Pow.^«'"^^ 


Better  than  Ever !    5  Copies  Free.    =:= 

We  mean  the  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 
Have  you  seen  it  lately  ? 


■/\  -1 


-\     If  not,  just  send  your  name  and  address  (mentioning  Gleanings), 
land  we  will  mail  you  free  five  recent  numbers.    It  comes  every  week.,  and 
/every  copy  filled  with  "  good  things."    You  will  want  it  all  the  time 
.-^   after  seeing  those  five  numbers.    Write  to-day.    Address 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  A  CO., 

718  MICHIGAN  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

In  responding  to  these  advertisements  mention  this  paper. 


)  Hon  ELY 

HOME,-    • 

•lNTE;tEST.S 


'ubiishedy  theA  ll^ooY  Co. 
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My  bees  were  taken  out  of  cellar  in  fine 
shape  March  30.  Only  2  dead  out  of  157;  but  a 
lot  more  may  die  before  June. 

The  British  B.  K.  A.  has  done  the  nice 
thing  by  electing  Prof.  Cook  an  honorary  mem- 
ber in  place  of  the  late  Kev.  L.  L.  Langstroth. 

Total  sugar  consumed  in  U.  S.  in  '95,  3,899,- 
488,000  lbs.— just  about  60  lbs.  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  Wouldn't  the  nation  be 
stronger  if  one  pound  out  of  ten  had  been 
honey  ? 

Not  long  ago  the  American  Bee  Joxirnal 
had  an  adv't  of  a  man  seeking  a  wi^e.  Central- 
blatt  beats  that  with  the  adv't  of  a  dowerless 
maiden  of  20  desiring  a  husband.  York's  man 
might  open  negotiations  with  the  dowerless 
maiden. 

Brood  frames  filled  with  foundation  usual- 
ly have  a  space  of  34-inch  left  at  the  sides.  Is 
that  desirable  when  the  frames  are  wired  ?  I 
have  a  lot  of  combs  built  on  foundation  that 
touched  the  end- bars,  and  it  seems  to  work  per- 
fectly. 

The  metric  system  stands  a  chance,  just 
now,  of  becoming  compulsory  in  1897.  What  a 
fine  thing  it  would  be  to  have  our  complicated 
system  of  weights  and  measures  replaced  by 
the  simple  decimal  system  that  we  use  in  count- 
ing money  I    I'd  like  to  live  in  1897. 

Metal  beads  on  nails  for  spacers,  a?  talked 
about  by  ''the  old  Scotchman,"  p.  264,  are 
among  the  things  I've  thought  about,  but  I 
don't  know  where  to  get  the  right  kind  of  beads. 
But  I'd  like  best  a  nail  with  the  right  kind  of  a 
head. 

The  Wells  system  of  working  two  queens 
in  one  hive  is  not  suited  to  novices  in  bee  keep- 
ing, says  the  Britisli  Bee  Journal.  Richard 
Brown,  in  ihat  journal,  says  the  system  is  not 
intended  for  strong  colonies,  but  two  weak  col- 
onies must  be  worked  together. 


Very  likely  Wm.  G.  Hewes  is  right  in 
thinking  "  black  combs  darken  the  honey;"  but 
I  think  he's  too  sweeping  in  saying  "  we  all 
know"  it.  I  think  many  insist  that  black 
combs  don't  affect  the  color  of  the  honey,  and 
there's  been  a  good  bit  of  discussion  about  it 
lately  in  British  Bee  Journal. 

There's  a  cog  slipped  somewhere  on  page 
252,  in  C.  H.  Clayton's  $11.25  for  19  combs  at  75 
cts.  each.  Guess  he  or  the  printer  got  it  19  in- 
stead of  15.  But,  say  !  isn't  75  cts.  apiece  rather 
steep  for  drawn  combs,  especially  with  bees 
only  .50  cents  a  pound  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season?  If  I  could  trade  2  combs  for  3  pounds 
of  bees,  I'd  skin  every  last  comb  out  of  my 
hives.     [That's  the  way  it  was  written. — Ed.J 

A  reversible  frame  is  given  in  Revue  In- 
ternationale. The  top -bar  is  no  longer  than 
the  frame.  Into  each  of  the  four  corners  is 
screwed  a  common  right-angled  hook.  For  the 
part  intended  to  be  uppermost,  the  hooks  at 
each  end  are  turned  outward  to  support  the 
frame,  while  the  lower  hooks  are  turned  in- 
ward so  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  way.  [This 
idea  is  illustrated  in  the  back  volumes  of 
Gleanings. — Ed.] 

Low  RAILROAD  RATES  are  of  first  importance 
for  a  good  attendance  at  the  North  American, 
and  I've  always  said  the  only  way  was  to  have 
it  where  and  when  low  rates  were  already  se- 
cured for  some  other  purpose.  By  all  means  try 
following  the  Grand  Army,  and  some  time  it 
will  go  to  Nebraska.  [Yes,  I'd  like  to  have  it 
follow  the  Grand  Army  this  year;  but  the  Ne- 
braska bee-keepers  "kick."  Too  bad  they 
won't  give  in.  Perhaps  they  will,  though,  yet. 
-Ed.] 

No  HONEY  IN  ROSES.— Roses  do  not  secrete 
honey  in  their  flowers.  Insects  are  simply  at- 
tracted by  the  perfume  and  rich  colors,  and  by 
the  abundant  supply  of  pollen,  which  serves  as 
food.— Los  AiKjelea  Exjjvess.  Wonder  if  there 
isn't  some  mistake  about  that.  I  do  know  that 
in  times  of  severe  scarcity  I've  had  many  a  rose 
ruined  by  the  bees  tearing  the  buds  open,  and 
that  would  hardly  be  for  pollen.  But  most 
years  the  bees  never  touch  the  cultivated  roses. 
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[Dr.  Miller  is  a  great  lover  of  roses.  He  grows 
lots  of  them  around  his  place,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility he  is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  Express. 
—Ed.] 

Mk.  Editor,  on  p.  261  you  grant  the  addition 
of  a  chemical  to  prevent  granulation  would  not 
be  adulteration  if  the  chemical  were  expensive 
and  not  much  of  it  used.  Don't  you  grant  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  The  addition  of  a  pound  of 
chemical  at  $100  a  pound  to  a  ton  of  honey  would 
be  adulteration,  providing  that  addition  injures 
the  quality  of  the  honey.  But  then,  there  isn't 
much  danger  of  that  sort  of  adulteration. 
[Yes,  if  it  injures  the  honey;  but,  as  you  inti- 
mate, the  chemical  probably  will  never  be 
found.— Ed.] 

Canada  is  crowing  over  California  anent 
adulteration  laws.  The  California  law  prohib- 
its any  thing  but  "  the  natural  product  of  the 
bee,"  and  Canadian  Bee  Journal  says  that  le- 
galizes glucose  honey  or  any  thing  the  bees  will 
store.  The  Canadian  law  (in  prospect)  prohib- 
its any  thing  produced  from  "  substances  other 
than  those  which  bees  gather  from  natural 
sources."  Skylark  hurrahs  for  Canada.  I  con- 
fess I  don't  see  such  an  immense  chasm  be- 
tween "the  natural  product  of  the  bee  "and 
what  they  "gather  from  natural  sources." 

Whole- WHEAT  FLOUR  is  a  grand  thing,  but 
altogether  too  expensive.  Costs  4  cts.  a  pound 
in  Marengo.  Chance  for  some  philanthropic 
work  "  along  this  line,"  Bro.  Root.  [Why, 
bless  your  heart,  doctor,  the  philanthropic  work 
is  already  done— see  page  270  of  our  last  issue. 
You  can  surely  buy  wheat  in  Marengo  at  not 
much  more  than  a  cent  a  pound;  then  with  a 
hand-mill  of  almost  any  kind  you  can  make 
big  wages  by  grinding  your  own  whole-wheat 
flour.  A  large-sized  hand  cotfee-mill,  such  as 
you  see  at  almost  any  grocery,  makes  this  flour: 
and  some  of  the  friends  tell  us  that  the  Wilson 
bone-mills  do  tiptop.  I  suppose  you  have  that 
wind-mill  by  this  time  that  I  so  strongly  in- 
sisted upon,  on  the  summit  of  that  hill,  and 
that  should  do  the  grinding.  If  you  do  not 
like  that  way,  use  the  brake-stock  you  men- 
tioned in  our  last  issue. — A.  I.  R.] 

I  CALL  THE  EDITOR  to  Order.  On  p.  2()8  he 
says  clover  or  linden  extracted  ought  to  bring  8 
to  9  cts.  The  highest  quotations,  page  245, 
leaving  out  California,  make  an  average  of  only 
7  cts.;  and  when  commission,  etc.,  are  counted 
out,  5  will  be  a  good  deal  nearer  the  mark  than 
8,  to  compare  with  his  4-cent.  syrup.  [You  seem 
to  assume  that  I  had  reference  to  extracted 
honey;  but  if  you  will  refer  to  page  69  again 
you  will  see  that  I  said  only  "  honey."  How- 
ever, that  matters  little,  for  I  meant  extracted; 
but  the  argument  I  used  would  have  been  more 
forcible  had  I  used  the  word  comb;  and  then 
the  margin  of  profit  between  syrup  at  4  cts.  and 
comb  honey  at  12  and  Ki  cts.  would  be  consider- 


ably greater.  While  my  price— 8  to  9  cents— is 
perhaps  a  cent  too  high,  yours  is  too  low.  You 
figure  the  current  price  as  quoted  in  our  last 
issue.  I  was  figuring  on  the  usual  current 
price  that  holds  just  as  the  first  clover  and 
basswood  honey  is  put  on  the  market;  because, 
by  the  Boardman  plan,  one  can  get  honey  on  to 
the  market  a  week  sooner  than  by  the  old  plan; 
and  the  first  honey  on  the  old  market  always 
brings  a  considerably  higher  price  than  that 
which  comes  a  week  or  two  later.  And  another 
thing,  you  know  I  have  been  an  advocate  of 
selling  honey  around  home,  and  thus  doing 
away  with  the  great  loss  in  commission,  freight, 
leakage,  etc.  While  it  costs  something  to  sell 
at  home,  higher  prices  may  usually  be  obtained 
for  all  that.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  do  not  think 
I  was  so  very  far  out.  In  fact,  I  did  not  make 
my  point  nearly  as  strong  as  I  might  have  done 
if  I  had  referred  to  the  bee-keeper's  profit  be- 
tween syrup  at  4  cts.  and  comli  honey  at  12.— 
Ed.] 

Water-white  honey  is  talked  about,  even 
in  the  columns  of  market  quotations;  but, 
really,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  water-white 
honey?  Better  be  honest  and  call  things  by 
their  right  names.  ["Water  white  "  is  a  com- 
mon form  of  exaggeration,  so  common  in  the 
English  language.  For  instance,  when  a  horse 
dashes  by,  it  is  "going  like  lightning."  When 
it  is  raining  pretty  hard,  "  it  pours;"  when  a 
room  is  a  little  colder  than  70°  F.,  "  it  is  freez- 
ing," and  when  honey  is  lighter  in  color  than 
the  average  basswood  or  clover  of  the  East,  the 
Californians,*naturally  enough,  say  it  is  "  water 
white."  They  have  used  this  term  to  us  a  good 
many  times,  but  we  have  never  considered  it 
literal.  Whenever  they  have  thus  designated 
their  sage  we  knew  they  meant  Dest  quality 
light  honey,  and  no  confusion  ever  resulted,  so 
far  as  we  were  concerned.  But  nevertheless 
the  term  is  slightly  misleading,  and  might 
sometimes  cause  dissatisfaction  with  certain 
buyers. r  Granting  that  it  is  defective,  what 
other  term  would  yoii^ use?  If  you  simply  say 
"white,"  or  "light,"  it  would  mean  that  the 
honey  was  no  lighter  than  clover  or  basswood, 
which  is  not  true.  Here  in  the  East,  in  speak- 
ing of  clover  and  basswood  honeys,  we  define 
them  as  white  honeys,  when,  in  fact,  we  do  not 
strictly  mean  that.  We  speak  of  the  white 
man,  the  yellow  man,  the  red  man.  The  ad- 
jectives are  not  strictly  accurate,  and  yet  they 
are  accepted  and  properly  understood.!?  Com- 
mission merchants  and  honey-buyers  all  over 
the  country  define  clover  and  basswood  as 
"white."  No  one,  however,  thinks  this  is  an 
exaggeration;  and  the  term  "  water  white  "  for 
sage  honey,  which  is  still  whiter  than  clover,  Is 
not  more  of  an  exaggeration,  surely.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  the  terms  "water  white"  and 
"  white  "  are  accepted,  and  it  would  be  a  hard 
matter  to  change,  even  if  they  ao'e  wrong. — Ed.] 
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ON  THE  WAR  PATH,  IN  GKIEF  AND  TEARS. 

O  Hasty,  Hasty  !  when  I 
first  took  you  in  charge  I 
thought  you  would  turn 
out  a  better  boy;  but  you 
have  altogether  disap- 
pointed my  expectations 
and  wrecked  all  my  hopes. 
''/  £iy.l4 ''  M  I  see  by  Review,  page  57, 
that  you  still  talk  about 
the  adulteration  business  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

First,  it  was  "inside  views  and  exact  facts." 
But  now,  taking  your  own  account  of  friend 
Dayton's  explanation,  he  admits  that  "  his  lan- 
guage was  rather  loose— the  printer  did  not 
punctuate  right;  his  mind  was  rather  dwelling 
on  bad  years  when  there  was  no  honey  in  the 
mountains — flying  rumors  that  he  was  willing 
to  indorse  to  the  extent  of  publishing  them." 
This  is  as  fair  and  complete  a  backdown  as  we 
want.  But  friend  Hasty  is  still  not  satisfied. 
He  must  have  adulteration  in  Los  Angeles. 
Glucose  is  only  2X  cents  per  pound  there,  so  it 
is  only  1}4  cents  in  Richards,  Ohio.  Does  that 
prove  that  friend  Hasty,  or  anybody  else,  is 
turning  out  thousands  of  cases  of  adulterated 
honey  in  that  place? 

APIS  DORSATA. 

On  page  84  of  Progressive  Bee-keeper  is  an 
open  letter  from  the  Ontario  County  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association,  to  the  fraternity  in  the  United 
States,  the  pith  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Fellow  Bee-kee}jcrs:—We  have  prepared  for  circula- 
tion a  petition  asking-  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  to  take  steps  to  secure  and  in- 
troduce Apis  dorsata,  the  giant  bee  of  India,  into 
this  country.  It  is  a  duty  that  the  government 
owes  and  is  willing  to  render  our  industry.  (See 
Report  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1893,  page  25.) 

Owing  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  bumble- 
bee, the  introduction  of  these  bees  will  soon  be  a 
necessity  in  the  successful  growing  of  red  clover 
for  seed,  if  for  no  other  purpose. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  don't  always  kick;  in  fact, 
I  don't  kick  at  all  unless  I  am  mad.  I  hale  to 
see  people  who  are  always  picking  flaws  in  the 
conduct  and  the  writings  of  others.  We  are  all 
poor  weak  mortals,  and  liable  to  commit  mis- 
takes— that  is,  the  most  of  us— particularly  you 
fellows  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. But  I  don't  kick  now,  because  this  move 
pleases  me.  This  very  thing  should  have  been 
done  years  ago.  The  government  has  been 
standing  ready  to  help  us  while  we  have  been 
waiting  and  watching  for  Apis  dorsaia  to  fly 
over  here  of  her  own  accord.  It  only  needs  that 
the  petitions  be  poured  in  by  the  hundreds  to 
get  all  the  assistance  we  want.  It  is  likely 
that  the  bee-keepers  will  be  consulted  as  to  the 
proper  person  to  send  on  this  important  mission. 
He  should  be  a  man  of  great  scientific  attain- 


ments, of  unlimited  knowledge,  of  splendid 
administrative  and  executive  abilities — quick 
to  see  and  prompt  to  act,  with  a  perseverance 
that  never  tires,  and  is  satisfied  only  with  com- 
plete success.  He  should  have  also  a  munifi- 
cent salary.  This  is  the  only  way  to  get  the 
best  and  ablest  talent.  I  could  be  ready  to 
start  by  the  first  of  July  next. 

We  have  here  in  California,  at  the  present 
writing,  a  first-class  chance  for  a  poor  honey 
season.  That  is  the  prospect  now.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  for  rain,  but  it  is  almost  too  late  for 
the  downpour  that  we  need  to  make  a  good 
honey  crop.  Now,  don't  you  fellows  jump  up 
and  clap  your  hands.  It  is  not  too  late,  and  it 
is  not  impossible,  for  several  good  rains  to  fall 
which  would  amount  to  an  awful  big  one. 
Don't  get  out  your  banners  and  go  on  a  torch- 
light procession  for  six  weeks  yet.  We  have 
the  climate  here— have  it  in  such  quantities 
that  we  can  retail  it  by  the  single  yard  or  sell 
it  by  the  thousand  pounds;  and  don't  you  sup- 
pose we  can  have  a  little  rain? 

The  American  Beekeeper,  page  64,  has  this 

editorial: 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  there  have  been  no 
new  bee-papers  started  this  year.  This  has  not  hap- 
pened before  in  several  years,  and  is  an  indication 
of  "hard  times"  among  bee-keepers. 

Not  so  fast,  Mr.  Editor.  How  do  you  like  the 
following? 

Born,  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  January  1, 
1896,  the  Pacific  Bee  Journal.  The  child  is  bright, 
strong,  healthy,  wide-awake,  and  full  of  fun.  He 
can  knock  the  stuflin'  out  of  any  thing  of  his  size 
and  age  in  the  United  States. 

I  see  that  Thos.  G.  Newman  and  wife  are 
coming  to  San  Diego  to  reside,  as  I  understand 
it,  permanently.  Mr.  Newman  will  be  very 
cordially  received  and  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  bee-keepers  of  California. 

How  is  it  that,  as  soon  as  any  of  you  fellows 
get  smart,  and  become  a  blessing  and  a  joy  to 
society,  you  at  once  emigrate  and  strike  for  the 
Pacific  shore?  Here  are  Skylark,  Prof.  Cook, 
Rambler,  and  Newman— four  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude— visible  only  on  the  Pacific  slope. 


HEAT  AND  HONEY. 


By  Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor. 


HONEY    OF    DIFFERENT    SOURCES  ;     HONEY    AND 

WAX  together;  effect  of  the  recepta- 
cle;   INTERE.STING   AND  VALUABLE 
EXPERIMENTS. 


Editor  Oleanings: — The  two  samples  of  can- 
died extracted  honey,  viz.,  one  from  alfalfa  and 
one  from  great  willow-herb,  were  duly  received. 
Last  week  I  made  as  careful  a  trial  as  I  could 
to  determine  the  effect  of  heat  upon  them, 
using  also  a  sample  of  my  own  in  connection 
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with  them.  This  sample  of  my  own  was,  I 
judge,  mostly  all  basswood  honey,  and  was  in 
comb  cut  from  partly  filled  sections  of  1894. 
The  comb  was,  of  course,  clean,  and  as  white  as 
comb  made  from  foundation  usually  is.  If 
there  was  any  admixture  of  other  honey  with 
that  in  the  comb  it  was,  in  all  probability,  that 
from  white  and  alsike  clovers.  This  trial  was 
made  with  the  honey  in  tin  vessels,  while  it 
will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  former  test,  an 
earthen  vessel  was  used  for  holding  the  honey. 

The  results  of  the  present  experiment  seem  to 
indicate  the  three  facts;  viz.,  that  honeys  from 
different  sources  are  differently  affected  by 
heat,  owing,  probably,  to  the  difference  in  the 
character  and  amount  of  the  acids  they  contain; 
that  honey  heated  with  the  wax  of  virgin  comb 
containing  it  is  not  affected  thereby,  and  that 
the  composition  of  the  vessel  holding  the  honey 
may  have  something  to  do  with  hastening  or 
retarding  injury;  for  instance,  in  an  earthen 
vessel  the  heated  particles  of  honey  in  contact 
with  the  side  of  the  vessel  may  not  move  so 
readily  to  change  places  with  those  of  a  lower 
temperature  as  in  a  burnished  metal  vessel,  or 
it  may  be  that  the  heat  is  conveyed  more  in- 
tensely by  earthenware.  The  evidence  on  these 
points  will  appear  from  the  results  of  the  exper- 
iment, which  I  now  give. 

Alfalfa  honey  is  peculiar,  if  the  sample  you 
sent  is  a  fair  one,  in  that  it  does  not  readily 
become  limpid  on  being  melted.  On  that  ac- 
count I  thought  when  it  reached  a  temperature 
of  14.5°  that  it  had  not  dissolved,  in  which 
notion  I  was  probably  mistaken,  for  it  was  still 
cloudy  at  180°.  At  194°  it  had  become  tolerably 
clear,  but  very  much  discolored,  so  that  it  was 
of  an  amber  color,  almost  brown.  I  could  not 
judge  from  the  present  sample,  but  I  suppose 
its  natural  color  is  about  like  that  of  honey 
from  the  great  willow-herb,  almost  water-white. 
At  145°  the  color  of  the  honey  from  the  latter 
plant  was  but  slightly  removed  from  that  of 
water,  while  that  of  the  honey  from  the  comb 
had  a  golden  tinge.  Of  both  these,  samples 
were  taken  at  168,  180.  and  194°.  From  145  to 
168°,  and  from  168  to  180°,  the  change  in  both 
cases  was  equal  and  slight,  being  barely  dis- 
cernible; but  from  180  to  194°  the  change  was 
very  marked  in  the  willow-herb  sample,  while 
it  was  comparatively  slight  in  the  other,  so  at 
this  highest  temperature  the  color  of  the  for- 
mer was  very  .-^lightly  darker  than  that  of  the 
latter,  though  it  lacked  much  of  being  as  dark 
as  that  of  the  alfalfa  honey,  being  golden  rath- 
er than  brown. 

In  the  case  of  the  comb  sarijple,  the  wax  was 
retained  in  the  melting-vessel  throughout  the 
experiment;  nevertheless,  the  change  in  color 
was  decidedly  less  rapid  than  in  that  used  in 
my  former  experiment;  and  it  is  upon  this  fact 
that  I  base  my  opinion  that  the  character  of 
the  vessel  used   has  something  to  do  with  the 


change  in  color  and  flavor.  In  these  two  sam- 
ples at  180°,  the  change  in  taste  was  slight — 
hardly  distinguishable;  but  at  194°  it  was  quite 
evident. 

The  time  used  in  the  process  was  about  six 
hours.  I  suspect  a  more  rapid  heating  after 
145°  is  reached  might  give  a  more  favorable 
result.    Comments  are  in  order. 

I  used  the  word  "harrowed"  (see  your  re- 
mark, page  227)  altogether  impersonally,  and 
with  reference  to  mistakes,  not  "  flings."  Don't 
mistake  me:  I  have  a  lively  appreciation  of 
your  comments  and  criticisms,  favorable  or 
otherwise — only  let  not  the  fact  that  1  criticise 
in  return  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  I  am  sore  or 
harbor  hard  feelings. 

In  his  Straw,  page  204,  Dr.  Miller  intimates 
that  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  fish  at  our 
house;  but  since  he  therein  fails  to  distinguish 
between  "almost"  and  "altogether,"  and  be- 
tween "couldn't  be"  and  isn't,  and  since  he 
differs  so  widely  from  you  and  me  in  his  count 
of  surplus-preferences,  will  you  please  convey 
to  him  my  commiseration  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  live  up  here  near  the  lake, 
where  we  always  have  fish  in  plenty?  Fight 
fair,  brethren.  R.  L.  Taylor. 

Lapeer,  Mich.,  March  26. 

[At  Mr.  Taylor's  request  I  sent  him  a  couple 
of  samples  o/^  honey.  The  willow-herb  is  the 
whitest  honey  we  know  of,  and  it  comes  as  near 
being  literally  "  water  white  "  as  any  honey  in 
the  world.  This  honey  I  thought  would  be  es- 
pecially favorable  for  testing  the  effect  of  heat 
on  the  color. 

The  other  sample— the  alfalfa— is  a  very  deli- 
cately flavored  honey,  and  the  least  change,  I 
think,  would  be  detected  by  thfi  taste. 

The  results  secured  are  very  gratifying.  As  I 
understand  it,  they  neither  disprove  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's former  honey  heating  experiments  nor  the 
statement  I  made,  to  the  effect  that  clover  hon- 
ey raised  to  a  temperature  of  180  degrees,  and 
sealed  while  hot  to  prevent  candying,  is  injured 
in  flavor  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  180  mark  is 
about  the  limit.  If  Mr.  Taylor  is  right  (and 
I  presume  he  is),  the  natural  inference  is 
that  a  thermometer  should  always  be  used  in 
connection  with  ihe  heating  of  honey  (to  pre- 
vent candying),  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  raise  the 
temperature  above  180  degrees;  for  beyond  that 
point  the  value  of  the  honey  may  be  affected 
adversely  by  a  cent  or  two  a  pound.— Ed.] 


CULTIVATING  SWEET  CLOVER. 

WHERE   IT    WILL  AND  WILL   NOT   GROW;    A    SEA- 
SONABLE   ARTICLE. 


By  H.  R.  Boardman. 

Yes,  I  am  sure  I  can  give  a  few  hints  in  re- 
gard to  the  cultivation  of  sweet  clover,  that 
will  be  valuable  to  those  who  propose  to  sow  it. 
I  have  studied  its  habits  for  a  good  many  years. 
Almost  every  one  falls  into  the  fatal  mistake  of 
supposing  it  will  catch  and  grow  anywhere, 
with  no  further  trouble  than  scattering  a  few 
seeds.  The  requirements  for  success  are,  a 
thoroughly    underdrained    or   deeply    drained 
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soil.  It  will  not  grow  with  its  feet  in  the  water. 
Like  the  alfalfa,  to  which  it  is  nearly  related, 
it  will  not  succeed  in  a  soil  thai  is  water-soak- 
ed during  the  winter,  and  this  is  about  the  only 
condition  under  which  it  will  not  thrive. 

It  will  grow  and  thrive  on  any  and  every 
kind  of  soil,  and  it  is  not  much  matter  how 
poor  it  is;  but  it  must  be  perfectly  drained  to  a 
considerable  depth.  It  is  abundant  in  my  local- 
ity, and  I  will  tell  you  where  it  grows— along 
the  roadsides,  and  especially  where  the  road 
has  been  piked  up,  leaving  deep  ditches  at  the 
side;  on  the  banks  of  large  ditches  along  rail- 
road embankments,  and  along  the  streams. 
The  Huron  and  Vermillion  Rivers  have  great 
quantities  growing  along  their  banks,  and  on 
the  bottom  lands.  You  will  observe  these  locali- 
ties all  furnish  a  good  depth  of  well-drained 
soil.  It  is  the  important  requirement,  in  my 
estimation,  for  its  success.  Do  not  try  to  raise 
it  on  soil  that  has  not  this  condition,  or  you  will 
certainly  meet  with  disappointment.  Humor 
its  preference  and  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
success. 

During  last  summer  I  made  several  trips 
along  the  Vermillion  River,  in  pursuit  of  my 
favorite  amusement— trolling  for  black  bass. 
I  kept  one  eye  on  the  white  patches  of  sweet 
clover  swarming  with  bees,  that  I  found  in 
great  abundance  for  a  distance  of  more  than  30 
miles.  "Oh!"  I  said,  "if  I  could  raise  such 
crops  of  sweet  clover  it  would  be  worth  money 
for  the  honey  alone."  But  I  have  no  land  that 
is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  it  as  that  along  the 
river.  But  I  remembered  this  crop  when  the 
seed  was  ripe,  and  availed  myself  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  harvesting  some  of  it,  which  the  owners 
of  the  land  granted  freely.  Hundreds  of  bush- 
els of  this  seed  each  year  falls  off.  and  is  washed 
down  the  river,  to  seed  and  reseed  the  banks 
and  bottom  lands  clear  to  the  lake,  and  un- 
doubtedly along  the  lake  shore  for  no  one  can 
tell  how  far. 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  this  big  crop  had 
come  to  stay.  I  have  sown  sweet  clover  several 
times  on  this  kind  of  land,  upon  which  it  will 
not  grow,  and  I  shall  not  waste  any  more  time 
in  that  way.  I  think  I  give  good  advice  to 
others  when  I  say,  "Don't  sow  it  unless  your 
soil  is  adapted  to  it." 

For  field  culture  I  would  sow  sufficient  seed 
to  get  a  good  liberal  catch,  and  not  sow  more 
land  than  I  could  and  do  this.  Half  a  bushel 
to  the  acre  of  the  unhulled  seed  is  not  too  much. 
The  spring  of  the  year  I  think  the  best  time  to 
sow  it.  It  will  make  a  good  catch  on  winter 
wheat  or  rye  ground,  but  I  think  I  should  pre- 
fer to  harrow  or  cultivate  it  in  deep  with  a  light 
crop  of  oats. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  try  to  show  the  value 
of  this  plant.  I  am  sure  it  is  being  rapidly 
recognized. 

East  Townsend,  O. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  THE    HOME  MARKET,    VS. 
PEDDLING. 


PEDDLING  NOT  DISREPUTABLE  BUT  DISAGREE- 
ABLE ;    FIGHTING  COMBINES   WITH  COM- 
BINES. 


By  F.  L.  Thompson. 

On  reading  the  peddling  articles  in   March 

15th  Gleanings,  with  the  one  on  page  137,  also 

some  replies  to  Query  7,  in  the  American  Bee 

Journal, 

A  feeling-  of  sadness  came  o'er  me 
That  my  soul  could  not  resist. 

Is  it  possible  that  any  man  or  collection  of 
men  really  believes  that,  to  agitate  peddling, 
will  make  the  skies  grow  bright  again?  Of 
course,  it's  a  good  thing.  But  think  of  the  tons 
of  energy  scattered  if  we  lean  very  hard  on  in- 
dividual peddling;  and  then  think  of  what 
might  be  done  by  merely  applying  the  same 
dead  weight  to  the  home  market  in  a  co-oper- 
ative way.  The  most  emphatic  advocate  of 
correct  peddling  knows  very  well  that,  if  the 
subject  were  agitated  ad  nauseam  in  the  bee- 
papers,  with  bushels  of  articles  as  full  of  hard 
sense  as  a  brickbat  is  of  grit,  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  bee-keepers  would  follow  their 
instruction,  or  have  any  inclination  to.  Let's 
think  of  what  may  be  done,  instead  of  what 
ought  to  be  but  won't  be.  The  competition  of 
cheap  honey  from  those  bee-keepers  who  won't 
peddle  will  remain,  and  flourish  with  unabated 
vigor,  unless  we  look  elsewhere  for  a  remedy. 

Peddling  is  not  "disreputable."  That  isn't 
it.  But  it  is  intensely  disagreeable  to  perhaps 
nine-tenths  of  ordinary  mortals  who  have  not  a 
barrel  of  tact  on  tap.  Most  men  like  to  have 
some  sort  of  pride  in  their  work.  If  they  can 
not,  they  prefer  to  forego  the  additional  profit, 
or  do  something  else — and  they  have  a  right  to 
do  so.  That  horn-blowing,  chewing  the  rag, 
etc.,  is  all  right.  I  have  nothing  against  it; 
only  if  I  am  to  be  called  a  fool  for  not  selling 
my  honey  that  way,  I  vigorously  protest.  I 
believe  that,  when  a  bee-keeper  has  worked 
faithfully  to  secure  all  the  honey  the  bees  can 
give,  and  put  it  up  in  good  shape,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  best  market  price  for  it,  and  that  for  a 
few  smart  fellows  with  the  gift  of  gab  to  haul 
him  over  the  coals  for  not  being  as  flip  as  they 
are  is  not  right. 

I  have  tried  peddling.  It  was  not  a  failure. 
I  sold  over  500  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  that  way, 
mostly  in  pint  packa^s.  Notwithstanding 
such  unbusinesslike  methods  as  believing  a 
woman  when  she  said  she  didn't  want  any 
honey,  making  no  remarks  about  pet  birds,  etc., 
I  made  fair  wages,  considering  the  time  I  put 
on  it,  and  could  do  so  again.  But  I  won't— you 
hear  me?  I  might  give  reasons,  and  good  ones, 
for  my  determination;  but  that  is  not  the  point. 
I  simply  made  up  my  mind  that  life  was  too 
short  to  employ  it  in  any  other  way  than  in  do- 
ing my  best,  and  that  I  clearly  was  not  doing 
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my  best.  Why  should  a  man's  hands  be  all 
thumbs  when  his  other  fingers  are  in  healthy 
condition?  I  now  employ  my  winters  in  other 
ways;  and,  while  a  loser  financially,  perhaps,  I 
am  so  much  a  gainer  in  other  ways  that  there 
is  no  comparison.    No  peddling  for  me. 

Incidentally  I  might  mention  that  I  found 
selling  in  ten  pound  or  gallon  buckets  was 
more  profitable  than  fussing  with  small  pack- 
ages, and  that  the  vessel  should  always  go  with 
the  honey. 

Real  peddlers  are  few  in  number.  Is  it  not 
possible,  not  in  theory,  but  really,  to  utilize 
peddling  abilities  for  the  good  of  us  all?  In 
Denver  there  are  about  five  salesmen  of  honey. 
One  is  enough.  Mrs.  Heater,  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  says  producers  should  counsel  to- 
gether instead  of  underselling  each  other. 
That  is  the  way  to  talk.  But  only  four  out  of 
the  twenty- four  counselors  talk  that  way. 
What  is  the  matter?  I  think  I  know.  It  is 
vagueness.  People  haven't  thoughtenough,  or, 
rather,  have  thought  too  vastly  to  start  with. 
First  of  all,  somebody  suggests  a  National 
Honey  Exchange  in  Chicago.  Of  course,  the 
wiseacres  will  shake  their  heads.  Still,  it  is  all 
right,  and  it  may  come  soon,  for  all  I  know; 
but  co-operation,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
Here  we  have  been  talking  all  these  years 
about  developing  a  home  market;  and  when 
co-operation  is  suggested,  the  first  thing  we  do 
is  to  apply  it  somewhere  else.  If  only  three  or 
four  honey-producers  in  each  State  get  together, 
employing  one  salesman  for  their  own  State, 
the  objects  to  be  achieved  are  those  which 
every  one  sees  can  be  achieved;  and  don't  you 
suppose  it  will  spread?  There  is  no  need  of 
doing  any  thing  wonderful  to  begin  with. 

In  this  connection  a  suggestion  in  one  of  Mr. 
Aikin's  articles  ought  to  be  seriously  consider- 
ed. The  salesman  of  such  a  company  would 
stand  some  show  of  introducing  the  original 
cheap  tin  package  of  which  Mr.  Aikin  speaks; 
especially  if  such  a  package  bore  the  registered 
label  of  a  bee-keepers'  company,  guaranteeing 
its  purity;  and  if  the  salesman  would  also  be 
competent  to  receive  the  honey  in  bulk,  and 
himself  put  it  up,  it  would  be  a  uniform, 
standard  article.  If  the  package  were  a  solder- 
ed round  can,  just  like  a  tomato-can,  with  di- 
rections for  liquefying,  like  those  for  treating 
canned  peas,  etc.,  the  consumer  would  never 
see  the  honey  candiwi.  Moreover,  the  general 
adoption  of  this  plan  would  be  one  of  the  very 
best  methods  of  combating  adulteration.  These 
suggestions  were  made  by  Mr.  H.  Rauchfuss, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Denver  Bee-keepers' 
Association. 

One  of  our  bee-keepers  (Mr.  V.  Devinny) 
said  lately,  "  You  can't  convince  the  people,  but 
you  can  convince  the  merchant."  This  is  an 
Important  point.  I  am  not  so  sure  thatindivid- 
ual  peddling,  even  if  greatly  increased,  would 


come  anywhere  near  the  weighty  influence  of 
the  accredited  salesman  of  a  standard  article 
with  grocers  only.  The  consumption  of  honey 
in  Denver  has  increased  wonderfully  in  the 
last  six  years,  simply  by  the  efl'ort  of  salesmen 
to  supply  the  grocers;  and  nothing  would  pre- 
vent such  a  salesman  from  also  giving  away 
samples  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Doolittle  says  that  legislation  should  be 
in  favor  of  the  producers  of  wealth,  instead  of 
trusts,  combines,  and  monopolies — which  at 
once  suggests  that  the  quickest  way  out  is  for 
the  producers  themselves  to  form  combines. 
Mr.  Demaree,  over  a  year  ago,  spoke  of  unions, 
trusts,  combines,  and  societies  as  if  they  were 
going  to  be  responsible  for  a  cataclysm,  and 
now  has  nothing  further  to  suggest  than  indi- 
vidual effort  in  the  home  market.  Combines 
and  trusts  against  single-handed  honesty  are 
certainly— oh!  not  to  to  be  borne;  but  just  con- 
sider what  Prof.  Cook  says  of  the  Citrus  Ex- 
change: "The  exchange  is  a  powerful  organi- 
zation, and  is  interested  in  low  freight  rates,  as 
the  commission  men  never  could  be.  and  is  able 
to  secure,  not  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  but 
what  is  just."  I'm  waiting  for  some  one  to 
prove  it  is  wrong  to  fight  fire  with  fire,  in  this 
line.  Are  the  "  plutocrats"  ever  going  to  stop 
forming  combines?  No.  Then  what  are  you 
going  to  do  rabout  it?  Legislate?  But  the 
combines  have  complete  control  of  law-making 
—the  most  important  part  of  that  is  lobbying 
and  influence. 

Mr.  Abbott  advises  "pluck,  energy,  push, 
keenness  of  perception,  andl  a  feeling  that  you 
are  able  to  take  care  of  yourself  without  any 
help  from  the  law  or  your  neighbors,  provided 
you  are  let  alone'' — a  weak  body  with  a 
mighty  voice,  in  my  opinion.  With  a  synonym 
book  and  a  little  reflection,  I  believe  I  could 
beat- that.  Keenness  of  preception,  hey? 
Humph!  Here  am  I,  after  working  hard  all 
season,  with  my  honey  in  attractive  packages, 
ringing  the  door-bell  of  a  city  house.  The  door 
opens,  and  I  go  through  my  formula.  "Is  the 
honey  fresh?"  (!)  "Bees  make  honey  only  in 
the  .summer,  and — "  I  start  in  to  say  stammer- 
ingly,  and  bang  goes  the  door.  Not  until  the 
next  day  do  I  happen  to  think  of  a  form  of 
words  that  might  have  arrested  that  woman's 
attention,  and,  ten  to  one,  in  the  next  contin- 
gency, forgot  to  apply  it.  Yes,  keenness  of  per- 
ception is  necessary;  but  for  mercy's  sake  let 
us  use  the  material  at  hand  in  our  ranks,  not 
buttonhole  each  individual,  and  sing,  "  Be  keen 
and  you  will  be  successful."  Now,  will  Mr. 
Abbott  say  that  I  do  not  deserve  a  good  price 
as  well  as  the  fellow  who  works  no  harder,  and 
710  more  inteUigently,  come  right  down  to  it 
(I  know  what  ought  to  be  done,  if  I  could  only 
think  of  it  soon  enough)  than  I  do? 

How  would  it  do  to  furnish  tach  soldier  of  an 
army  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Abbott's  instructions, 
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then  say,  "There,  you  don't  need  any  officers — 
go  ahead,  you'll  win!  the  battle"?  And,  for 
that  matter,  of  whatusip  are  incorporated  cono- 
panies  or  firms  of  any  kind?  •' A  feeling  that 
you  are  able  to  take  care  of^yourself  without 
help."  Mr.  Doolittle,  take  courage.  Plutocra- 
cy will  vanish  like  morning  mist  if  you  only  be- 
come inspired  with  a  certain  "  feeling." 
Arvada,  Col.,  March  31. 


SUPPLYING  THE  HOME  MARKET. 


HOW   TO   SELL  TO   GROCERS. 


By  F.  A.  SneU. 


I  have  found  it  of  greater  value  to  sell  in  my 
own  and  adjoining  towns  than  to  ship  to  the 
large  cities.  A  certain  amount  of  tact  must  be 
possessed  by  the  honey-producer  to  make  a 
good  salesman.  If  one  is  a  good  bee-keeper 
and  also  a  good  salesman  he  is  fortunate  in 
that  respect.  I  have  tried  to  keep  the  grocers 
of  my  own  town  supplied  with  honey  so  long  as 
I  have  had  any  to  sell.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  sell 
where  one  is  not  known  in  other  towns.  In 
going  to  such  places  I  always  take  along  a 
buggy  load.  I  drive  up  in  front  of  the  grocer- 
ies and  hitch  my  horse  and  then  call  on  the 
grocers,  always  trying  to  be  as  pleasant  as  I 
am  capable  of  being.  I  greet  one  with  a  "good- 
morning,"  which  is  pleasantly  returned,  as  a 
rule.  If  he  is  at  leisure  I  make  myself  and 
business  known,  telling  him  that  I  have  some 
honey  with  me  which  I  should  be  glad  to  show 
him.  He  is  generally  willing  to  look  at  it.  I 
take  a  crate  or  case  from  the  buggy  and  show 
it  to  him.  The  case  is  neat,  glassed  on  both 
sides,  tight  cover,  sections  clean.  The  combs 
are  looked  over.  I  show  him  how  nicely  it  may 
be  handled  and  wrapped  up.  The  honey  pleases 
him,  and  he  thinks  it  will  his  customers,  so  I 
am  able  to  sell  him  two  or  three  cases.  Settle- 
ment is  made.  I  thank  him  for  his  patronage, 
and  ask  that,  if  more  is  wanted,  that  I  have 
the  chance  to  supply  him. 

I  then  pass  to  the  next  dealer.  I  bid  him  a 
good-morning.  Perhaps  he  is  busy.  I  wait  un- 
til he  is  at  liberty.  I  then  make  my  errand 
known,  giving  my  name  and  residence,  and 
state  that  I  have  some  honey  with  me  that  I 
should  like  to  have  him  look  at.  The  case  of 
honey  is  placed  in  as  good  a  position  as  is  at 
hand  for  inspection.  He  is  pleased  with  its 
appearance  through  the  clean  bright  glass.  I 
remove  the  cover  and  take  out  and  show  him  a 
few  of  the  boxes.  He  remarks,  "  The  honey  is 
fine;  but  as  you  see" — he  shows  me  a  lot  of 
honey  in  dirty  boxes — "I  have  a  good  deal  on 
hand."  I  reason  that,  while  he  is  waiting  to 
sell  this,  he  might  be  able  to  sell  quite  a  lot  of 
the  nice  honey  at  a  better  price,  and  perhaps 
lose  the  sale  to  those  of  finer  tastes.  He  de- 
cides by  not  taking  my  honey,  however;  that 


the  other  had  better  go,  and  that  he  will  not 
invest  in  any  more  just  now.  I  want  his  trade, 
and  have  faith  in  my  honey,  so  I  offer  to  leave 
him  two  cases  to  sell  on  commission,  as  I  know 
he  is  reliable.  He  consents.  The  honey  to  be 
paid  for  when  sold. 

The  third  grocer  is  visited,  where  I  proceed 
about  as  before  stated.  The  honey  suits  him, 
and  he  takes  only  one  case,  as  he  is  a  little 
afraid  he  can  not  sell  it  so  as  to  make  a  profit 
to  suit  him.  I  am  well  suited,  as  I  am  confi- 
dent he  will  have  no  trouble,  and  I  have  made 
a  start  that  I  hope  may  prove  of  value  in  the 
future,  for  I  try  to  please,  give  good  weight, 
and  put  the  honey  in  the  cases  so  its  outside 
appearance  will  not  be  deceptive,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  finest  I  do  not  place  next  to  the 
glass,  with  that  not  quite  so  nice  in  the  middle, 
or  where  it  will  not  be  so  readily  seen.  If  one 
is  so  unjust  as  to  try  to  deceive,  he  will  find 
later  on  that  he  is  the  one  most  deceived;  and, 
if  a  honey-producer,  he  will  find  his  trade  or 
sales  much  injured  or  his  customers  few. 

Milledgeville,  111. 


SELLING  HONEY  AT  LOCAL  FAIRS. 

THE   VALUE  OF  THE  $1000;  REWARD   CARD. 


By  F.  W.  Humph7-ey. 


r  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  ped- 
dling comb  honey  and  in  selling  at  our  local 
fair.  Four  years  ago  i  made  an  exhibit  of 
hives  and  tools,  bees  and  honey,  at  our  county 
fair.  'There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
"manufactured  comb  honey,"  especially  when 
the  comb  foundation  was  examined.  ■'I  tacked 
up  some  of  A.  I.  Root's  reward  cards,  and  found 
them  a  great  help  in  convincing  people  that 
my  honey  was  "bees'"  honey;  but  It  was 
weary  work  to  stand  there  all  day  and  assure 
people,  who  thought  they  knew  more  about  my 
business  than  I  did,  that  artificial  comb  honey 
was  a  myth.  A  motherly  old  lady  stopped  at 
my  stand  one  day  and  asked  the  usual  ques- 
tion, "  Is  this  manufactured  honey  or  bees' 
honey?"  I  replied  that  it  was  bees'  honey,  and 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  artificial  comb 
honey.  "  Oh  I  but  there  is,  you  know,  lots  of  it; 
they  make  it  by  machinery."  I  saw  that  she 
was  a  hopeless  case,  and  said  no  more,  only 
asking  her  to  read  the*  .?1000  reward '' card  I 
handed  her. 

I  have  sold  honey  at  every  fair  held  on  those 
grounds  since,  and  find  that  the  belief  in  arti- 
ficial comb  has  died  out  to  a  great  extent — 
partly.  I  think,  owing  to  the  persistent  preach- 
ing by  myself,  and  other  exhibitors,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  pure  comb  honey. 

My  sales  have  increased  from  a  few  pounds 
the  first  year  to  several  cases  at  the  last  fair. 
Those  who  buy  once  come  again.  I  have  sold 
1000  pounds  in  this  vicinity  since  the  honey-flow 
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stopped  last  fall,  the  largest  sale  being  six  12- 
Ib.  cases.  The  rest  has  been  peddled  or  sold  to 
the  local  grocery  trade  in  12-lb  cases. 

The  most  profitable  trade  has  been  in  unfin- 
ished sections,  two  for  25  cts.  These  have  gone 
like  hot  cakes  on  a  cold  morning. 

Peddling  honey,  like  other  bueiness,  has  its 
unpleasant  side;  but  when  people  find  that 
you  are  selling  good  honey  at  a  fair  price  they 
will  buy  of  you  much  sooner  than  from  a  gro- 
cery. 

Some  of  ray  best  customers  are  from  the  city 
(Bridgeport).  They  drive  out  to  the  apiary 
and  buy  several  pounds  at  a  time. 

The  fraud-killer  of  Gleanings  should  get 
after  the  YotLth''s  Cornpanion.  They  are  ad- 
vertising Electropoise. 

Oronoque,  Ct.,  Mar.  24. 


VEXATIONS  OF  THE  MIDDLEMAN. 


TROUBLES    OF    THE     COMMISSION    MEN,   FROM  A 
COMMISSION  man's  STANDPOINT. 


By  C.  F.  Muth. 


There  is  nothing  more  natural  for  farmers, 
bee-keepers,  and  producers  in  general,  than  to 
endeavor  to  get  the  top  of  the  market  for  their 
products.  As  a  rule,  producers  work  hard; 
and  the  extremely  low  prices  prevailing  during 
the  late  years  have  caused  sore  disappointments 
to  all,  but  not  to  producers  only.  Good  prices, 
a  good  demand,  and  satisfactory  margins,  go 
generally  together,  and  the  reverse  is  the  case 
in  adverse  times.  We  are  always  ready  to  take 
the  producer's  part,  for  the  very  reason  that 
most  of  us  are,  more  or  less,  in  the  same  boat. 
But  self-interest  often  makes  us  judge  others 
harshly  and  unjustly.  To  prove  this  I  will  cite 
two  cases  in  my  experience  of  last  winter,  even 
ifsomeof  oi'r  friends  will  take  sides  against 
the  mid  ilemaii. 

Coiiiu  honey  was  in  very  good  demand  with  us 
last  fall.  We  sold  considerable.  The  honey 
crop  having  been  an  entire  failure  in  Southern 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  we  received  our 
supplies  from  Northern  Ohio,  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York.  Quality  was  rather 
Indifferent;  but  supplies  were  insufficient.  We 
bid  on  a  number  of  carloads  of  western  honey, 
and  received  two  carloads  from  California.  We 
bought  "  choice  white  "  only,  but  did  not  object 
to  a  small  portion  of  each  car  being  "  No.  2." 
Our  prices  for  the  first  car  were  12  cts.  per  lb. 
for  "  choice  white,"  and  10  cts.  for  '"  No.  2,"  f.  o. 
b.  Cincinnati.  We  advanced  $850,  and  freight 
was  about  $6.50,  and  we  agreed  to  remit  the  bal- 
ance in  30  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  car. 

A  rough  day  on  the  farm  keeps  me  in  the 
house,  and  gives  me  a  chance  to  write  this  ar- 
ticle. If  I  don't  give  the  exact  figure  in  every 
instance  you  will  have  to  make  due  allowance 
for  my  quoting  from  memory. 


The  car  had  been  loaded  poorly;  vacant 
spaces  had  been  left,  which  had  given  the 
cases  a  chance  to  slide  and  bump  together 
during  their  journey.  It'required  steady  work 
for  our  own  folks,  and  two  extra  men,  for  a 
week  or  more,  to  overhaul  and  repack  the  hon- 
ey. All  broken  combs  were  assigned  to  the 
straining-bucket,  as  we  could  do  nothing  else 
than  make  strained  honey  out  of  it.  Our  friend 
was  credited  5  cts.  per  lb.  for  his  broken  combs, 
which  was  2  cts.  more  than  we  should  offer 
were  we  to  buy  any.  There  were  300  to  450 
cases  of  pretty  nice  honey  in  the  car,  not  choice 
white,  but  a  good  salable  article,  while  all  the 
rest  were  of  indifferent  quality.  We  found,  in 
the  same  cases,  fair  white  and  dark  combs  as 
well  as  very  unsightly  combs  of  different  col- 
ors; old  combs  refilled,  and  many  combs  with 
granulated  honey.  I  told  my  friend  that  about 
half  of  his  honey  should  never  have  been  ship- 
ped from  California  to  Cincinnati.  He  is,  no 
doubt,  a  good  man,  as  his  near  relatives,  who 
live  near  our  city,  are  good  people;  but  he  had 
not  personally  superintended  the  packing  of 
his  cases,  and  he  had  not  been  careful  in  load- 
ing his  car.  I  paid  him  5,  7,  8  (or  10),  and  12 
cts.  per  lb.  respectively,  for  his  honey.  My 
California  friend  could  not  believe  my  story  to 
be  true  until  his  brothers  called  on  us  and  were 
convinced  of  the  facts. 

The  second  car  contained  about  34,000  lbs. 
net  of  comb  honey.  We  had  agreed  to  pay  10 
cts.  for  "  choice  white,"  and  8  cts.  for  No.  2, 
f.  o.  b.  California  (San  Francisco,  I  believe). 
We  advanced  $2600,  and  paid  freight,  $475.  All 
arrived  in  the  best  of  order — not  a  comb  brok- 
en; but,  oh  my  I  the  quality — all  yellow!  His 
"  choice  white  "  was  not  even  No.  3.  The  front 
rows,  behind  the  glass  fronts,  looked  pretty 
nice.  They  look  nice  yet,  for  only  about  a 
third  of  it  is  sold;  but  behind  the  front  rows 
there  is  any  kind  of  honey.  We  had  shipped, 
before  we  were  posted,  a  number  of  small  lots, 
say  25  cases  each,  more  or  less,  to  Louisville, 
Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  Fort  Wayne,  To- 
ledo, and  other  places.  All  were  returned  to 
us  excepting  the  lot  from  Louisville.  A  reduc- 
tion of  l>^cts.  per  lb.  induced  the  latter  party 
to  keep  it.  It  seems  that  this  honey  had  been 
put  up  to  cheat.  Since  we  are  posted,  we  over- 
haul it  all,  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  it, 
throwing  the  bad  combs  into  the  straining- 
buckets.  According  to  the  original  statement, 
we  owe  this  party  about  $800  yet,  which  we  re- 
fuse to  pay.  We  so  stated  to  him,  adding  that 
we  are  sorry  that  it  was  not  $1,500  Instead  of 
$800,  as  we  should  certainly  refuse  to  pay  the 
larger  sum,  knowing  that  it  would  not  cover 
our  loss.  I  told  him,  furthermore,  to  send  a 
friend  to  satisfy  him  of  our  statement's  being 
correct,  and  that  we  would  pay  his  fare  both 
ways  from  any  station  this  side  of  the  Rockies 
if  he  should  find  my  statement  not  true.    That 
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was  several  months  ago.  but  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  him  so  far.  The  only  excuse  I  have 
for  this  shipper  is  thai  he,  perhaps,  had  bought 
the  honey  without  having  seen  the  contents  of 
the  cases. 

You  see,  Bro.  Root,  this  material  loss  is  not 
the  only  one  sustained  by  the  dealer.  We  were 
deprived  also  of  our  usual  trade  of  the  season. 
We  might  have  disposed  of  four  or  five  carloads 
of  honey  since  October  had  we  not  been  deceiv- 
ed by  shipments  the  like  of  which  we  had  never 
bought:  while  now  we  must  worry  along,  and 
shall  consign  to  the  rendering-tank  about  half 
a  carload  of  comb  honey,  by  the  time  that  fly- 
time  arrives,  and  then  dispose  of  it  at  about 
half  the  price  per  pound  we  had  paid  for  it.  So, 
let  us  do  justice,  even  to  a  dealer. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  April  4. 

^     I     ^    

"OIL-CAN  FRAUDS"  IN  CALIFOKNIA. 


HOW  TO  BENDER  SECOND-HAND    SQUARE   CANS, 

IN    WHICH    OIL    HAS    BEEN    SHIPPED,    FIT 

FOR   HONEY. 


.By  Oil  Can. 

Mr.  Editor:— Oa  page  230  of  Gleanings  for 
March  1.5  I  find  an  item  entitled  '•  Coal -oil  Can 
Frauds,"  copied  from  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, which  strikes  me  very  forcibly,  and  so  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  for  informa- 
tion. 1.  What  do  new  cans  cost  in  the  East? 
2.  Is  the  American  Bee  Journal  interested  in  a 
can-factory?  3.  Is  not  a  good  bright  coal-oil 
can  as  good  as  any  if  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
deodorized?  I  think  we  must  use  coal-oil  cans 
in  this  part  of  California,  as  long  as  we  can  get 
them,  while  new  cans  cost  29}4  cts.  apiece.  The 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  new  cans  is  that 
they  do  not  have  to  be  cleaned.  Some  men  are 
slovenly  about  any  thing  they  do,  while  others 
don't  care  so  long  as  they  can  get  their  goods 
off  their  hands.  This  class  should  sufifer,  and 
not  those  who  do  their  work  thoroughly.  In 
this  warm  climate  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
a  coal -oil  can  as  sweet  as  a  rose.  Perhaps  you 
will  not  believe  this  unless  I  give  the  recipe  for 
cleaning  the  can  and  removing  the  odor.  It  is 
this:  Keep  the  cans  prepared  some  two  or  three 
weeks  ahead  of  the  time  they  will  be  needed. 
To  clean,  first  take  off  the  oil-faucet;  punch  a 
small  hole  in  one  corner  of  the  can;  drain  out 
all  the  oil  that  will  run;  expose  in  the  sun  for 
a  few  days  the  cans  thus  drained,  then  use  hot 
water  and  gold-dust  washing-powder  thorough- 
ly. Follow  this  by  rinsing  till  clean,  and  again 
place  in  the  hot  sun.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be 
impossible  to  perceive  the  scent  of  oil  in  them. 
Cans  must  be  left  open  while  taking  their  sun- 
bath,  and  the  open  end  up,  to  give  the  evapo- 
rating water  a  chance  to  escape. 

We  need  some  cheaper  method  than  we  now 
have  for  putting  up  our  extracted  honey;  but 


what  shall  it  be?  We  have  no  honey-barrels  on 
this  coast  —  not  to  my  knowledge,  at  least;  and 
even  if  we  had,  they  would  not  hold  honey  in 
this  climate.  Will  some  brother  bee-keeper 
please  arise  and  give  us  a  few  remarks  "  for  the 
good  of  the  order  "  ? 
Tulare,  Cal. 

[Mr.  York  is  in  no  way  interested  in  the  sale 
of  square  cans;  in  fact,  I  do  not  believe  he  even 
knows  what  the  cans  can  be  bought  for.  It  is 
true,  we  sell  square  cans;  but  the  Californians 
generally  buy  direct  of  the  factory.  I  presume 
his  experience  is  a  good  deal  like  ours — that  we 
have  run  across  a  good  many  instances  in  our 
correspondence  where  otherwise  first-class  Cali- 
fornia honey  has  been  ruined,  simply  because 
the  Coast  bee-keepers  put  it  into  cans  that  had 
been  used  for  oil.  In  some  instances  they  made 
an  efl'ort  to  clean  the  oil  out ;  but  nevertheless 
the  honey  was  tainted.  California  honey  has 
been  getting  a  bad  reputation  in  some  quarters, 
just  because  of  this  carelessness  (or  perhaps  we 
might  call  it  slipshodness)  on  the  part  of  a  few 
who  either  ought  to  quit  the  business  or  else  use 
new  cans,  if  they  can  not  or  will  not  succeed  in 
making  their  old  coal  oil  cans  clean  and  sweet. 

It  is  true,  that  second-hand  oil  cans  may  be 
bought  cheaply;  but  when  we  come  to  figure 
the  fuss  of  cleaning  them  up,  and  the  risk  of 
not  getting  them  clean,  I  am  very  much  of  the 
opinion  that  they  will  not  be  found  any  cheap- 
er than  new  cans,  especially  when  bought  in 
car  lots  by  bee-keepers  clubbing  together.  But 
now  since  the  Exchange  has  come  into  exist- 
ence, every  member  of  i  t  can  buy  at  carload  rates. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  you  evidently  do 
not  count  on;  and  that  is,  that  dealers  here  are 
prejudiced  against  any  California  honey  put  up 
in  old  oil-cans,  or  old  cans  of  any  sort.  We  will 
suppose  that  they  have  been  thoroughly  clean- 
ed, as  you  explain  :  but  no  amount  of  talk  will 
convince  these  dealers,  or  some  of  them  at  least, 
that  the  honey  is  not  affected.  They  regard 
the  old  cans  with  suspicion.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  bee-keeper  will  pay  just  a  little  more  for 
7iew  cans,  the  dealer  will  be  willing  to  give  him 
a  good  deal  more  for  the  honey  there  is  in  ihem. 

But  I  am  glad  to  get  your  ideas  as  to  how  to 
clean  old  cans  ;  and  if  bee-keepers  must  use 
them  —  that  is,  can't  get  the  new  cans  at  the 
right  figures— let  them  use  the  old  ones,  but  fol- 
low implicitly  your  directions.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  can  make  the  cans  clean  and  sweet; 
but  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  some  bee-keepers 
will  make  a  bungle  of  it.  Let  a  few  cans  of  this 
oily  honey  get  in  with  a  lot  of  good  honey,  and 
the  whole  will  be  condemned.  Dealers  will,  on 
the  slightest  pretext,  knock  the  price  down,  and 
California  bee  keepers  can  not  afford  to  take 
any  chances. — Ed.] 


J.  W.  E.,  S.  C— It  doesn't  pay  to  keep  bees  in 
a  greenhouse,  so  far  as  the  bees  are  concerned. 
Years  ago  we  tried  the  experiment  most  thor- 
oughly. The  bees  learned  after  a  fashion  to  go 
back  and  forth  to  the  hive,  but  many  were  lost 
in  bumping  their  heads  against  the  glass,  for 
the  conditions  in  a  greenhouse  are  so  unnatu- 
ral. Bees  are  often  kept  in  greenhouses  for  the 
sake  of  fertilizing  blossoms,  and  in  this  case 
they  prove  of  great  val  ue.  The  loss  of  bees  is  of 
small  importance  compared  with  the  proper 
fertilization  of  blossoms,  especially  where  valu- 
able flowering  pot-plants  are  grown.  Where  the 
bees  have  all  died  olY.  another  colony  is  put  in. 
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A  LITTLE  CALIFOKNIA  BEE  BOTANY. 

INTERESTING  DESCRIPTION   OF  SOME  IMPOR- 
TANT HONEY-PRODUCING  FLOWERS. 


By  A.  Norton. 


Several  California  honey- producing  plants  of 
considerable  Importance  are  either  entirely 
omitted  or  but  merely  mentioned  in  Prof.  Cook's 
Guide,  which  has,  however,  given  quite  a  com- 


a.ct  a  =  Sepals  of  strontfly  incurved  Calyx. . 


b.b.b.  =     Slender  Perats.deep ladle -5lmped,5preadiagberw|eii Sepals, 
ccc  =      ..        ,.  sramens.olso  coming  out  from  befween  ocpals. 
d'd.d  -       Three,  lobed  style,  o^  c^  Little  5lemlet,.^epal5  .Mamens 

m  fact  whole  flower  a  dpiicote  blue .  excepting  only  the  ycHow 

ontlxers.or  polLen- sacks, 


prehensive  and  very  accurate  account  of  the 
honey-flora  of  this  State.  Many  of  these  plants 
are  already  in  full  bloom  (Feb.  25),  and  have 
been  blooming  for  three  weeks;  and  they  are 
furnishing  plenty  of  business  for  the  bees.  The 
many  species  of  California  lilac   (Ceanothus) 


are  among  the  early  bloomers.  The  typical 
species  of  this  genus,  Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus, 
or  true  California  lilac,  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  It  is  a  tall  shrub  or  small  tree 
from  6  to  15  feet  high,  with  a  graceful  habit  of 
branching,  thick,  oblong  leaves  about  1  to  1}4 
inches  long,  which  are  very  glossy  and  shining 
above,  and,  in  February  and  March,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  clusters  of  beautiful  bright-blue 
flowers.  The  shape  and 
habit  of  the  clusters 
are  much  that  of  the 
common  lilac  of  East- 
ern dooryards;  but  the 
small  flowers  are  en- 
tirely unlike  those  of 
the  cultivated  shrub,  as 
is  every  other  aspect 
and  relationship  of  the 
ceanothus.  It  belongs 
to  the  buckthorn  fam- 
ily. The  flowers  are 
very  fragrant,  varying 
in  this  respect  with  the 
species,  and  bees  work 
on  it  very  freely.  The 
anthers,  bearing  much 
pollen,  are  borne  on  long 
slender  filaments  that 
protrude  from  between 
the  curved  back  petals 
of  the  little  florets;  and 
the  bees  gather  light- 
yellow  pollen  there- 
from. Between  20  and 
30  species  are  found  on 
the  Pacific  slope.  The 
species  just  described 
ranges  from  Monterey 
to  Humboldt  County. 
It  is  replaced  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tain region  by  two  sim- 
ilar species,  one  with 
white  and  one  with 
blue  flowers.  Other  spe- 

-<'klUS  ^^^^    ^""^    much     more 

1*1'      .    *  scrubby  in  growth,  with 

smaller  leaves;  and 
they  help  largely  to 
make  up  those  peculiar 
impenetrable  chaparral 
thickets  (mixed  with 
chamiso  brush  and  cha- 
parral oak)  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  the 
California  Coast  Range. 
Ceanothus  America- 
nus  is  the  "Jersey  Tea"  of  Revolutionary 
fame  found  in  New  Jersey,  etc.;  and  C.  ovalis, 
found  among  dry  rocky  places  from  Vermont  to 
Wisconsin,  are  the  only  eastern  representatives. 
The  California  species  are  mostly  found  from 
the  central  portion  of  the   State    to   Oregon 
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Washington,  and  Nevada.  But  a  few  species 
range  southward,  and  I  have  found  them 
among  the  Chaparral  Mountains  of  Ventura 
County  and  elsewhere. 

C.  spinosus,  the  next  to  the  most  prominent 
species,  occurs  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Los  An- 
geles, and  is  known  by  the  local  name  of  "red- 
wood"— not  the  timber  tree  redwood— on  ac- 
count of  its  reaching  the  height  of  a  small  tree 
and  producing  a  passably  serviceable  red-col- 
ored wood,  which,  however,  is  not  much  used. 
Like  all  the  other  species  it  has  clusters  of 
beautiful  fragrant  flowers,  which  are  blue,  as 
in  all  but  a  few  with  white  flowers. 

Two  genera  of  the  Heath  family,  Arbiitiis,  or 
madrono  (pronounced  *  mathrone  'yo),  and  Arc- 
tostapliyV OS,  or  manzanita  (manzanee'ta),  af- 


ford valuable  bee  pasturage  in  early  spring. 
The  former,  in  California,  contains  only  Arbu- 
tus Menziesii,  a  relative  of  the  strawberry  tree 
of  other  countries,  and  the  manzaniias  are 
found  in  about  a  dozen  species  in  mountain  re- 
gions. The  madrono  is  a  beautiful  tree  SO  to 
100  feet  high  among  the  Coast  Range  Moun- 
tains of  Northern  California;  but  it  dwindles  to 
a  shrub  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  range. 
It  presents  a  fine  appearance  at  all  seasons, 
with  its  long  glossy  leaves  and  smooth,  red- 
dish-brown trunk   and  branches.    One  writer 

*The  word  "marlrouo"  mig-ht  be  represented  by 
the  spelling-  mndhtuti-yd,  soundinK  the  o  as  in  ah, 
and  tbe  o  as  in  tlie  wofd  uld.  Spanish  d  is  pro- 
nounced by  pushing  tlie  tip  of  the  tongue  slightly 
against  tlie  upper  teeth  instead  of  the  roof  of  tlie 
mouth  just  above  the  upper  teeth,  as  we  do  in 
Enpli>h:  it  is  also  accompanied  by  a  slight  trill 
when  r  follows  it.— Ed. 


truly  remarks  that  the  madrofio  should  be  the 
Irishman's  favorite  tree,  upholding  as  it  does 
the  green  above  the  red.  But  when  it  has  hung 
out  its  fragrant  delicate  white  blossoms,  in 
March  and  April,  its  beauty  can  not  be  excelled. 
The  madrono  and  the  manzanitas  bear  their 
blossoms  in  clusters,  each  individual  blossom 
being  partly  or  wholly  pendent,  or  drooping, 
from  a  slender  pedicel;  and,  while  the  shape 
varies  with  the  species,  the  flowers  of  all,  in 
form  and  texture,  are  much  like  tiny  porcelain 
lamp-shades,  the  opening  of  the  flower  corres- 
ponding to  the  narrow  part  of  the  shade. 

These  two  genera  are  closely  related  to  the 
huckleberry  and  cranberry.  The  madrono 
bears  very  sweet  berries  about  the  size  of  cher- 
ries; and,  while  some  botanies  describe  them 
as  "scarcely  eatable,"  I  have 
found  quite  delicious  ones. 
The  wood  is  very  hard  and  of 
a  pretty  color,  susceptible  of 
high  polish,  and  fine  for  fan- 
cy work.  Madrofio  is  found 
as  a  tree  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains  to  British  Colum- 
bia, and  as  a  shrub  along  the 
higher  parts  of  the  Coast 
Range,  where  the  rainfall  is 
more  plentiful,  clear  down  to 
Mexico. 

Manzanita,  in  Spanish, 
means  "little  apple;"  but 
the  berries  of  most  of  the  spe- 
cies are  bony  and  tasteless.- 
The  wood  is  similar  to  that 
of  madrouo,  as  are  the  flow- 
ers. Most  of  the  species 
range  from  Monterey  north- 
ward; but  A.  tomentosa  is 
found  as  far  south  as  Santa 
Barbara;  and  A.  pungens, 
with  slightly  acid  fruit,  eat- 
en by  bears  and  Indians, 
abounds  in  all  mountain  re- 
gions throughout  the  State. 
Bees  work  busily  on  all  species.  But  as  the 
various  manzanita  shrubs  blossom  in  February 
and  March,  and  the  madrono  in  March  and 
April,  when  bees  are  using  most  of  what  they 
gather  in  the  rapid  production  of  young  bees, 
and  when,  in  the  regions  where  these  plants 
thrive,  rainy  weather  is  very  frequent,  surplus 
honey  is  too  rare  from  them  to  have  acquired 
any  market  reputation.  I  have  just  sampled 
some  (Feb.  37)  that  the  bees  have  lately  capped 
ov(!r  in  the  brood-nest,  recognizable  by  the 
frej-h  whiteness  of  the  cappings  on  recently 
lengthened  cells;  and  it  is  of  a  darker  shade 
than  sage  honey,  but  without  redness  of  tint, 
and  has  a  mellow,  pleasant  flavor  that  many 
would  like:  but  that  would  be  less  universally 
liked  than  sage,  clover,  or  basswood  honey. 
The  trailing  Arct.  uva  ursi,  or  bearberry,  of 
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Nevada  and  the  Eastern  States,  and  A.  alpina, 
found  high  up  on  the  White  Mountains;  and 
from  Katahdin  northward,  are  the  only  eastern 
representatives. 

Buckeye,  or  horse-chestnut,  is  represented 
here  by  one  species,  Aesculus  Californica, 
found  from  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.,  of  Central 
California,  to  Mt.  Shasta  and  the  Oregon  line. 
When  black  sage  has  gone  out  of  bloom  in 
May,  buckeye  is  just  ready  to  take  its  place; 
and  an  excellent  extension  of  the  honey  har- 
vest is  thus  afforded.  The  honey  is  inferior  to 
that  of  sage,  having  an  amber  color  and  a  fla- 
vor that,  after  reminding  one  of  something 
familiar,  seems  finally  to  be  suggestive  slightly 
of  cherry  bark;  yet  it  makes  a  palatable  and 
very  acceptable  sweet  where  one  can  not  get 
sage  honey,  and  I  have  seen  many  kinds  of 
honey  not  so  good  as  this.  In  favorable  sea- 
sons considerable  harvests  of  it  are  obtained  in 
the  central  coast  region.  It  grows  in  sheltered 
localities  on  northern  slopes  of  hills,  mountains, 
and  along  the  valleys,  wherever  it  can  find 
shaded  and  moist  locations.  Generally  it  is  a 
dome-shaped  shrub,  10  to  15  feet  high;  but  in 
fertile  stations  it  becomes  a  tree  30  to  40  feet 
high,  branching  very  low,  and  often  several 
feet  in  diameter  near  the  ground.  With  its 
handsome  leaves  and  large  white  flowers  it  has 
a  cool  refreshing  look  in  summer;  but  it  drops 
its  leaves  very  early,  and  becomes  a  coarse- 
branched  ungainly  object  till  the  following 
spring.  Considering  this  species,  I  am  led  to 
wonder  why  I  never  hear  of  honey  from  Aescu- 
lus glabra,  or  fetid  buckeye,  of  Ohio;  Ae.  flava, 
or  sweet  buckeye,  of  Virginia  to  Indiana,  or 
Ae.  pavia,  or  red  buckeye,  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, etc. 

Poison  oak,  Rhus  diversiloba,  is  much  like 
poison  ivy,  R.  toxicodendron  of  the  East,  ex- 
cept in  size.  In  wooded  places  it  climbs  the 
tallest  trees  in  much  the  same  way  and  with 
the  same  appearance  at  a  distance  as  the  Vir- 
ginia creeper;  and  on  open  hillsides,  etc.,  it  is  a 
bush  growing  in  thickets  from  2  to  6  feet  high. 
Bees  work  very  freely  on  it  in  early  summer. 
The  species  abounds  everywhere  in  the  State, 
and  causes  much  inconvenience  to  those  who 
are  poisoned  by  it,  causing  an  itching  rash  and 
swellings.  Others  can  handle  it  without  the 
slightest  harm.  I  have  never  seen  what  I  knew 
to  be  poison-oak  honey;  but  I  have  seen  bees 
upon  it  freely  season  after  season. 

Among  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  and  northern  Monterey  Co.,  where  the 
rainfall  is  plentiful,  tarweeds  and  "tuccolo'te" 
are  so  abundant  as  to  contaminate  the  honey 
with  their  strong  flavors.  I  have  seen  tarweed 
honey  that  was  fairly  eatable.  But  I  once  cut 
a  bee-tree  at  the  base  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains, among  fields  rank  with  the  later  plant, 
which  is  a  Centauren,  related  to  the  dooryard 
"bachelor's  button,"  but  with  yellow  flowers. 


and  with  the  whole  plant  covered  with  spines, 
and  presenting  more  the  appearance  of  a  this- 
tle, which  sometimes  makes  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  bind  grain  by  hand.  The  bee-tree  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  honey;  but  only  a 
little  of  it  was  eatable,  which,  of  course,  was 
from  other  flowers.  The  most  of  it  was  of  a 
greenish  color,  as  if  the  green  juice  of  leaves 
were  mixed  with  it;  and  I  would  readily  have 
believed  that  it  would  stop  a  chill  and  fever; 
for  it  had  the  taste  of  quinine.  This  bitterness 
of  taste  was  so  strong  that  all  flavor  of  sweet- 
ness was  completely  disguised,  and  the  taste 
clung  in  the  mouth  after  eating— not  long,  like 
quinine,  but  still  disagreeably. 
Monterey,  Cal.,  Feb.  28. 

[These  drawings  were  first  submitted  to 
friend  Norton  before  being  eneraved,  and  were 
bv  him  pronounced  correct.— Ed.] 
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UNITING  BEES  IN  SPRING   NOT  PROFITABLE. 

Question. — I  have  fifty  colonies  of  bees  which 
are  hardly  half  what  they  should  be  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  What  shall  I  do  to  get  the 
most  comb  honey  and  also  a  little  increase? 

An,swer. — Some  years  ago  I  should  have  said,  , 
"  Unite  these  weak  colonies  at  once,"  the  same 
as  nearly  all  the  books  will  tell  you;  but  after 
an  experience  of  over  twenty  years  I  say,  leave 
each  colony  in  its  own  hive  till  June;  for  where 
two  or  more  colonies  are  so  weak  that  they  will 
not  live  till  summer,  if  left  in  their  own  hive 
without  reinforcing,  they  will  not  live  through 
till  summer  if  united,  no  matter  if  as  many  as 
half  a  dozen  such  colonies  are  put  together  ;  at 
least,  such  has  been  my  experience  and  that  of 
all  those  who  have  tried  the  same  thing  and  re- 
ported in  the  matter.  Deciding  that  it  is  not 
best  to  unite  weak  colonies  in  early  spring,  what 
shall  be  done  with  them  so  we  can  secure  comb 
honey  from  them?  After  trying  every  thing 
recommended  in  our  different  books  and  papers, 
and  not  being  pleased  with  any,  I  finally  work- 
ed out  the  following  after  much  study  and  prac- 
tice: All  colonies  which  are  considered  too  weak 
to  do  good  business  alone  are  looked  over,  when 
pollen  comes  in  freely  from  elm  and  soft  maple, 
and  each  shut  on  as  many  combs  as  they  have 
brood  in,  by  means  of  a  nicely  adjusted  divi- 
sion-board, seeing  that  each  has  the  necessary 
amount  of  honey  in  these  combs,  or  within  easy 
reach,  to  last  them  at  least  two  weeks;  for  if  we 
would  have  brood -rearing  go  on  rapidly  at  this 
time  of  the  year  the  bees  must  not  feel  poor  In 
honey.  Such  weak  colonies  can  send  only  a  few 
bees  to  the  field  for  stores,  even  when  the  flowers 
yield  nectar,  should  there  be  early  flowers  in 
our  locality  which  do  so ;  hence  if  we  would 
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make  the  most  of  our  reduced  colonies  we  must 
supply  them  with  plenty  of  food.  These  colo- 
nies are  to  be  kept  shut  up  to  these  combs  until 
they  have  filled  them  with  brood  clear  down  to 
the  corners,  before  more  combs  are  added;  and 
in  no  case  do  we  allow  any  more  than  one-half 
the  number  of  combs  used  in  our  hives.  As 
soon  as  the  stronger  of  these  have  all  the  combs 
they  can  be  allowed  filled  with  brood,  a  frame 
having  the  most  mature  brood  in  is  taken  from 
them,  and  a  comb  quite  well  filled  with  honey 
set  in  its  place,  to  stimulate  them  to  greater  ac- 
tivity and  cause  the  queen  to  fill  this  comb  im- 
mediately with  eggs.  If  the  honey  is  sealed, 
break  the  cappings  of  the  cells  by  passing  a 
knife  flatwise  over  it,  or  by  uncapping  it  with 
the  honey-knife.  The  frame  of  mature  brood 
Is  to  be  given  to  one  of  the  next  weaker  of  the 
weak  colonies,  or  say  one  which  lacks  one  frame 
of  having  the  allowed  number.  Don't  make  the 
mistake  which  many  do,  of  giving  this  frame  of 
brood  to  one  of  the  very  weakest,  hoping  to  get 
them  ahead  faster,  for  the  weather  has  not  yet 
become  steadily  warm  enough  so  but  that  there 
is  danger  of  losing  the  brood  by  chilling,  as  well 
as  what  brood  these  very  weak  colonies  already 
have.  By  giving  it  to  a  colony  nearly  as  strong 
as  was  the  one  from  which  it  was  taken,  both 
are  benefited,  and  both  can  furnish  brood  to  an- 
other colony  which  was  only  a  little  weaker 
than  the  second,  in  a  week  or  so.  Thus  we  keep 
on  working  the  brood  from  the  very  strongest 
down,  step  by  step,  as  the  bees  advance  and  the 
season  advances  also,  till  by  the  time  the  weak- 
est colony  (one  having,  say,  only  two  combs 
filled  with  brood  by  this  time),  can  take  brood 
enough,  without  danger  of  chilling,  to  make  it 
of  equal  strength  with  all. 

Having  all  with  the  allowed  number  of  combs, 
we  are  now  ready  to  unite,  which  should  be 
done  about  two  weeks  before  the  honey  harvest 
comes,  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained. 
To  unite,  go  to  No.  1  and  look  over  the  combs 
till  you  find  the  one  the  queen  is  on,  when  you 
will  set  it— queen,  bees,  and  all— out  of  the  hive, 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  you  do  not  get  the  queen 
where  you  do  not  wish  her,  when  you  are  to 
take  the  rest  of  the  combs,  bees  and  all,  to  hive 
No.  2,  and,  after  spreading  out  the  combs  in  this 
hive,  set  those  brought  from  No.  1  in  each  al- 
ternate space  made  by  spreading  the  combs  in 
No.  3,  and  close  the  hive.  In  a  week  or  so  this 
colony  will  be  ready  for  the  sections;  and  if 
your  experience  is  any  thing  like  mine  it  will 
make  a  colony  which  will  give  as  much  comb 
honey  as  would  the  colony  which  you  called 
your  very  best  some  years  when  your  bees  had 
wintered  perfectly.  In  this  way  you  will  have 
half  as  many  colonies  in  excellent  condition  to 
work  in  sections  as  you  had  weak  colonies  in  the 
spring,  and  will  secure  a  good  yield  of  section 
honey  ;  while,  had  you  united  them  in  early 
spring,  or  tried  to  work  each  one  separately, 


little  if  any  surplus  would  be  the  result,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience.  You  will  probably  have 
all  the  swarms  from  these  colonies  which  you 
will  desire,  for  increase;  but  should  you  not,  the 
comb  with  brood,  bees,  and  queen,  which  are  to 
be  put  back  into  hive  No.  1,  together  with  an 
empty  comb  and  one  partly  filled  with  honey, 
can  be  built  up  to  a  fair-sized  colony  for  win- 
tering, or  two  such  colonies  can  be  united  in  the 
fall. 

WHICH  QUEEN  GOES  WITH  THE  FIRST,  OR  PRIME, 
SWARM  ? 

Qrtestion.— Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  in 
Gleanings  which  queen  leaves  the  hive  with 
the  first  swarm  —  the  old  or  the  young  one  ?  I 
have  been  asked  several  times,  but  I  am  unable 
to  answer. 

^7iswe?'.— Unless,  for  some  reason,  the  old 
quet  n,  or  ihe  one  which  has  laid  the  eggs  which 
produce  the  bees  that  accompany  the  swarm, 
has  become  lost  or  killed,  this  old  queen  is  the 
one  which  always  accompanies  the  first  swarm. 
In  case  the  old  queen  gets  killed  just  before  the 
swarming  season,  then  the  bees  will  raise  other 
queens  from  the  larvaj  hatching  from  her  eggs, 
in  which  case  a  young  queen  may  go  with  the 
first  swarm;  but,  as  I  once  said,  such  a  swarm 
can  not  be  considered  a  prime  swarm.  After 
reading  this.  Dr.  Miller  asked  in  Stray  Straws 
why  such  a  swarm  was  not  a  prime  swarm,  but 
I  think  I  have  never  answered.  A  "prime" 
any  thing  is  something  obtained  from  its  kind 
when  it  is  in  its  best  or  normal  condition;  and 
as  a  first  swarm  with  a  virgin  or  young  queen  is 
not  sent  out  under  normal  or  the  best  condi- 
tions, it  can  not  be  called  a  prime  swarm.  Is 
this  correct,  doctor?  If  not,  why  not?  As  a 
rule,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  first 
swarms  are  accompanied  by  the  old,  or  laying 
queen. 

[The  late  editions  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 
do  not  recommend  uniting  in  the  spring  — see 
"Wintering,"  on  page  336.  The  earlier  editions 
did  so,  and  some  of  the  bee-books  do  recommend 
the  p.raciice  as  you  state  ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  uniting  in  the  spring 
one  or  more  weak  colonies  does  little  or  no  good. 
-Ed.] 


CLOSED-END  FRAMES. 


PIGG  S  METHOD  OF  FASTENING. 


By  J.  M.  Pigri. 


I  notice  in  Gleanings  for  March  1st  a  plan 
of  hive  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Gabus.  Prior  to  seeing 
this  I  had  gotten  up  one  to  modify  the  Aspin- 
wall  hive,  and  I  think  it  also  modifies  the 
Gabus  hive,  because  the  frames  are  the  same 
size  as  the  L.,  inside.    The  cover  is  the  same 
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except  being  a  little  shorter.  The  bottom- 
board  is  the  same  as  the  old  one,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  small  blocks,  E,  put  about  1>2  or  2 
Inches  back  from  the  end  of  the  frame  for  it  to 
rest  on.  The  staples,  G,  are  made  of  -ir^n.  x  IM- 
Inch  hoop  iron,  and  can  be  made  very  cheap 
where  one  is  prepared  for  it. 


Well,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain  all 
the  working  parts  and  advantages  of  this  hive, 
because  the  sketch  I  send  you  will  explain  it- 
self: 

Shelbyville,  Tex.,  March  10. 

[I  believe  I  should  prefer  Elwood's  string  (see 
page  178),  because  it  would  be  cheaper  and  less 
work  to  handle.— Ed.] 


SAWYER'S  COMPRESSION  SECTION- SUPER, 


By  T.  R.  Sawyer. 


rl  thought  I  would  venture  to  send  you  a 
rough  drawing  of  my  section-case.  This  case  I 
got  up  seven;  years  ago,  and  I  have  some  300  of 
them  in  use.  You  will  notice  one  end  of'  the 
case  is  adjustable,  and  by  those  thumb-screws 
you  can  move  up  the  end  to  comoress  the  hold- 
ers, sections,  etc.,  solid.    The  end  can  be  moved 


off  from  the  inside,  and  also  from  the  outside. 
I  usually  move  the  end  off  about  >^  or  ^s  of  an 
inch  when  I  wish  to  examine  the  case  to  take 
out  a  bait  section-holder  or  to  see  how  far 
advanced  the  case  is;  but  in  warm  weather, 
when  the  bee-glue  is  soft  I  separate  the  holders 
at  any  point  with  a  screwdriver  between  two 
holders,  giving  a  quarter  turn  that  moves  out 
the  end  of  the  case  by  a  simple  turn  of  the 
wrist.  In  filling  the  case  with  new  sections,  if 
the  end  strikes  the  joint,  put  in  an  extra  sep- 


arator at  the  opposite  end.  My  section-frames 
and  separators  were  made  by  Dr.  Tinker,  but 
the  cases  I  made  myself  (as  I  am  a  mechanic). 
I  have  no  machinery,  but  I  got  up  an  outfit  to 
make  them  rapidly  and  correctly,  so  there  was 
no  fitting  to  be  done  when  put  together;  and  it 
is  the  best-working  case  that  I  have  ever  han- 
dled, in  more  ways  than  one;  and  the  sections 
are  as  clean  when  taken  out  of  the  holders  as 
though  just  out  of  the  box;  but,  of  course,  it 
wants  a  form  to  take  the  sections  out  of  the 
holders  rapidly. 

I  have  used  for  the  last  seven  years  almost 
altogether  the  white-poplar  dovetailed  open- 
side  sections;  and  to  work  the  open-side  section 
satisfactorily  they  should  be  worked  in  a  holder. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  bee-escapes  are  too 
slow,  or  too  much  work  to  put  the  escape-board 
on;  and  with  open-side  sections  in  holders  we 
can  brush  the  bees  off  a  case  in  about  no  time 
We  use  a  nine-frame  L.  hive. 

Muscatine,  la.,  March  10. 

[Our  artist  failed  to  get  the  drawing  just 
right.  The  sections  should  be  shown  running 
the  other  way  of  the  case.  Compression,  if  ap- 
plied at  all,  should  be  on  the  edges  or  sides  of 
the  sections,  the  object  being  to  close  up  the 
spaces  or  interstices  where  the  bees  have  a  ten- 
dency to  propolize;  and  then,  too,  the  tighten- 
ing-rods  should  run  along  grooves  in  the  end- 
boards,  and  not  holes.  The  latter  would 
be  all  right,  but  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
bore  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  case 
will  compress,  but  it  is  much  more  expensive 
than  a  solid  super  with  a  follower  and  wedge, 
such  as  are  ordinarily  used.— Ed.] 


FLORIDA   SINCE   THE    GREAT  FREEZE   OF   1895. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  to  our  northern  api- 
culturists  through  your  columns.  Florida, 
though  disfigured,  is  still  in  the  ring,  and  will 
stay  there  too.  Here  on  the  Indian  River,  in'a 
few  favored  localities,  are  orange-trees  that 
have  borne  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  since  the  freeze 
of  1895;  and  those  that  were  killed  to  the 
ground  have  since  grown  a  small  top,  and  are 
now  putting  on  bloom,  while  our  bees  are  now 
storing  surplus,  where  colonies  are  strong,  from 
pennyroyal;  and  weaker  ones  are  building  up 
to  reap  the  rich  harvest.  The  saw- palmetto 
promises  to  yield  in  May  and  June.  All  nature 
is  alive  and  astir,  for  February,  March,  and 
April  make  our  spring— the  prettiest  time  of  all 
the  year  in  this  latitude. 

Grant,  Fla.,  March  13.  L.  K-.  Smith. 


HONEY   IN   ERYSIPELAS. 

[We  copy  the  following  from  the  Amei'ican 
Homeopathist:— 'Ed.] 

Dr.  Hayward,  of  Coopsey,  111.,  calls  attention  to 
honey  as  a  remedy  for  erysipelas.  It  is  used  Ideally 
by  spreading-  on  a  suitable  cloth  and  applying  to 
tlie  parts.  The  application  is  renewed  every  three 
or  four  hours.  In  all  cases  in  whicli  the  remedy 
has  been  employed,  entire  relief  from  the  pain  fol- 
lowed immediately,  and  convalescence  was  brought 
about  in  three  or  four  days. 
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The  condition  of  our  bees,  so  far  as  wintering 
up  to  the  present  date,  is  about  as  good  as 
it  can  be.  Only  two  have  been  lost.  We  have 
in  the  yard  at  present  1^.5  colonies. 


Perhaps  some  of  our  friends  who  are  using 
the  Boardman  feeder  with  Mason  jars  have 
found  that  the  jars  themselves  vary  somewhat 
in  size  — not  enough,  however,  to  make  any 
practical  difference.  As  the  tops  of  the  jars 
are  tapering,  some  jars  will  go  a  little  deeper 
into  the  holes  than  others.  But  that  will  make 
no  piaciical  difficulty. 


would  scent  the  whole  house  up;  and,  more- 
over, it  would  be  an  exceedinglv  disagreeable 
and  filthy  job.  But.  fortunately,  the  solar  wax- 
extractor  comes  to  our  relief.  Such  combs  can 
be  put  into  this  machine  outdoors;  and  if  there 
is  any  odor  at  all  it  is  not  noticed.  The  black 
and  dirty  wax  is  not  only  melted,  but  bleached 
to  a  certain  extent.  A  bee-keeper  nowadays 
who  can  not  afford  to  have  a  solar  wax-extractor 
can  hardly  afford  to  have  a  smoker,  I  was  going 
to  say.  Why!  with  the  help  of  old  Sol  it  will 
save  enough  the  first  year,  practically,  to  pay 
for  itself,  to  say  nothing  at  all  of  what  it  will 
earn  in  subsequent  years,  and  of  its  great  con- 
venience, the  avoidance  of  foul  odors  in  the 
house,  and  the  annoyance  to  the  good  wife. 


In  this  issue  we  have  stai'ted  the  symposium 
feature  again— the  subject  of  disposing  of  our 
honey.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  are  in  favor 
of  peddling,  and  some  are  not,  while  Mr.  C.  F. 
Muth  sets  forth  some  of  the  troubles  of  the 
commission  men.  1  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
more  articles  on  the  general  subject  of  selling 
honey,  to  commission  men  and  around  home, 
or  peddling  or  selling  at  the  grocery. 


A  coxjPLE  of  mistakes  appear  in  the  setting 
of  No.  1  of  the  Washington  grading,  page  267. 
The  first  word,  "unsoiled,"  In  the  fourth  line 
read  originally  "unsealed."  This  was  correct. 
The  next  word  just  below  it,  "  unsealed,"  was 
wrong.  I  knew  it  ought  to  be  "  unsoiled."  But 
what  should  I  do  but  go  and  correct  the  wrong 
word,  and  therefore  made  both  wrong  I  The 
grading  of  No.  1  should  be  as  follows: 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  uneven 
or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or  with  but  few 
cells  unsealed;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise. 


We  are  running  extra  hours  in  nearly  all  of 
our  departments.  Even  though  our  prices  are 
a  trifle  higher  than  those  of  some  of  our  com- 
petitors, the  quality  of  our  goods  seems  to  count 
as  an  important  factor  with  this  year's  busi- 
ness. The  new  foundation  is  taking  like  hot 
cakes.  Had  we  not  made  gieat  enlargements 
last  fall  and  summer,  nearly  doubling  our  horse- 
power, and  in  other  ways  adding  to  our  capaci- 
ty, we  should  not  this  season  have  been  able  to 
take  care  of  the  trade;  but  as  it  is,  we  are  just 
able  to  keep  up  nicely  and  take  care  of  all  or- 
ders promptly. 

THE    SOLAK   WAXEXTKACTOK    INDISPENSABLE. 

The  question  is  often  asked  how  to  render  up 
dirty  bad  smelling  combs  —  those  that  often 
contain  dead  larva';  and  as  the  question  is  ask- 
ed so  often,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  give  an 
answer  right  here. 

To  melt  them  in  a  wax-boiler  on   the  stove 


THE  north  AMERICAN  AT  LINCOLN  OR  MINNE- 
APOLIS. 

In  our  last  issue,  commenting  on  the  change 
of  location  proposed  by  Bro.  York  we  expressed 
ourselves  as  in  favor  of  it,  prouicZmg  the  Ne- 
braska bee-keepers  would  not  object;  but  it 
seems  some  of  them  do  object.  Here  is  a  sam- 
ple: 

Dear  Mr.  Root:—!  notice  from  a  late  issue  of  the 
American  Bee  Journnl  that  friend  York  advocates 
the  removal  of  the  next  meeting  from  Lincoln,  Neb., 
to  Minneapolis,  Minn.  We  believe  that  as  good 
rates  can  be  got  to  Lincoln  as  to  any  place  on  earth, 
and  that  the  difference  in  hotel  rates  at  Minneapolis 
during  the  G.  A.  R.  reunion  will  more  than  over- 
balance any  advantages  that  may  be  gotten  at 
Minneapolis.  We  believe  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  North  American  was  located  at  Lincoln  in  good 
faith,  and  that  its  removal  from  Lincoln  at  this 
time  should  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  of,  much 
less  advocated.  We  believe  that  Lincoln  can  and 
will  show  the  visitors  to  this  meeting  such  a  sample 
of  true  Nebraska  hospitality  as  has  not  been  wit- 
nessed, not  even  in  Kentucky,  and  they  will  return 
feeling  lliat,  at  least  for  the  time,  Lincoln  (and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  State  of  Nebraska)  was  theirs.  I 
trust  that  your  influence  will  be  extended  toward 
keeping  good  faith  with  Lincoln;  and  then  if  they 
or  we  fail  we  shall  be  the  responsible  parties. 

Friend,  Neb.,  March  30.  E.  Whitcomb, 

Pres.  Nebraska  Bee-keepers'  Ass'n. 

While  we  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  meet 
with  the  G.  A.  R.,  yet  if  the  Nebraska  bee- 
keepers are  not  willing  we  can  not  advocate 
the  change.  In  the  future  it  seems  to  me  (i.e., 
E.  R.  R.)  it  would  be  better  to  leave  lime  and 
place  of  meeting  to  the  officers.  If  no  promises 
are  made  the  conventions  can  oe  held  whenever 
and  wherever  special  favoring  conditions  may 
suggest.  Mr.  Emerson  T.  Abbott  also  sent  in 
a  protest.  In  writing  him  I  said  we  had  in- 
dorsed the  change  of  place  conditionally  upon 
the  agreement  of  the  Nebraska  bee-keepers. 
Mr.  Abbott  replies: 

Mil  Dear  Mr.  Root  :—\  :ymw\W\  you  for  any  point 
that  will  give  us  low  rates  all  around,  if  the  Nebras- 
ka friends  are  agreed.  Loyalty  to  them  is  the  only 
thinu  I  axk. 
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There  is  one  point,  however,  which  we  should  not 
neglect,  and  that  is  to  know  about  a  hall,  and  also 
what  rates  we  would  have  to  pay  for  hotel  accom- 
modations. If  we  should  be  forced  on  account  of 
the  crowd  to  put  up  with  such  an  outfit  as  we  had 
at  Chicago,  I  for  one  would  prefer  to  pay  a  little 
more,  and  be  royally  entertained,  as  we  are  sure  to 
be  at  Lincoln.  A  man  can  afford  to  pay  out  a  few 
dollars  just  to  see  how  these  good  people  up  in 
Nebraska  do  things.  I  thought  I  did  very  well  at 
St.  Joseph,  but  I  will  miss  my  guess  if  they  do  not 
lay  0U7-  meeting  in  the  shade.  You  see,  I  know  them 
—I  have  partaken  of  their  hospitality  a  time  or  two. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  April  6,       Emerson  T.  Abbott. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  following 
has  appeared  in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  in 
answer  to  a  similar  letter  in  its  columns  from 
Mr.  Whitcomb: 

If  Mr.  W.  will  guarantee  a  one-and-one-third  rail- 
road rale  to  Lincoln  for  those  attending  the  bee- 
keepers' convention,  we  will  pitch  right  in  and 
"whoop  her  up"  for  the  Nebraska  city.  But  we 
can  not,  as  in  former  years,  urge  bee-keepers  to  at- 
tend, e.xpecting-  to  get  the  lower  rate  on  the  return 
trip,  and  then  be  disappointed.  Some  $300  was  lost 
to  bee-keepers  at  Toronto  last  September,  where  we 
fully  expected  there  would  be  over  the  necessary 
number  to  secure  the  reduced  rate. 

If  the  Executive  Committee  (who  were  given  the 
deciding  i)Ower  at  Toronto)  say  that  the  convention 
shall  be  held  in  Lincoln,  all  well  and  good.  The  Bee 
Journal  will  help  to  have  a  good  meeting,  no  matter 
where  it  shall  be.  But  it  does  seem  to  us  that  our 
Nebraska  friends  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
little  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  country  may  be 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  nstiuretl  low  rate  of 
one  cent  a.  mile  (which  the  G.  A.  R.  has  already  been 
granted  for  their  meeting  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber, at  St.  Paul,  Minn.),  unless  they  can  guarantee 
at  least  the  one-and-one-third  rate. 

In  regard  to  a  hall,  H.  G.  Acklin  writes  as 
follows: 

The  G.  A.  R.  encampment  meets  here  Sept.  1st  to 
5th,  and  the  Minn.  State  Agricultural  Society  Aug. 
31st  to  Sept.  5th.  We  called  upon  E.  W.  Randell, 
Secretary  of  the  M.  S.  A.  S.,  to  see  if  the  Institute 
Hall,  on  the  Fairgrounds,  could  be  secured  for  the 
N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  if  they  should  decide  to  meet  here  or 
at  Minneapolis,  with  the  G.  A.  R.  Mr.  Randeil  says 
the  hall  can  be  had  for  a  two-days'  session  (evenings 
lighted  free  if  desired),  free  of  charge,  but  will  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  President,  Ed.  Weaver,  before 
an  invitation  is  given.  General  admission  to  the 
grounds  is  50  cts.,  and  season  tickets  $a.OO.  It  can  be 
reached  either  from  here  or  Minneapolis  by  electric 
car,  for  5  cts.  The  admission  is  less  than  a  hall  of 
the  same  class  can  be  rented  for  in  either  of  the  two 
cities,  besides  seeing  the  fair  in  the  bargain,  which 
I  am  sure  mo.st  of  the  bee-keepers  will  be  more  or 
less  interested  in,  especially  those  from  this  and  ad- 
joining States.  If  more  than  a  two-days'  session  is 
wanted,  a  hall  under  the  grand  stand  can  be  had.  It 
is  not  so  nice  as  the  Institute  Hall,  but  will  do. 
Chairs  will  be  provided  by  the  M.  S.  A.  Society. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  9.  H.  G.  Acklin. 

A.  I.  ROOT  IN   REGARD   TO   THE  ABOVE   MATTER. 

When  this  matter  of  a  change  of  place  of 
meeting  was  first  presented  to  me,  I  replied 
that,  after  the  assurances  given  at  St.  Joseph, 
to  the  Nebraska  people,  I  did  not  see  how  we 
could  well  make  the  change.  I  now  notice  that 
the  Omaha  and  other  papers  of  Nebraska  are 


making  a  vigorous  protest,    Here  is  an  extract 
from  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  April  11: 

When  tlie  convention  was  held  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
in  October,  1894,  there  was  quite  a  little  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  meeting-place  for  the  year  1895.  I 
made  the  official  stenographic  report  for  that  body, 
and  hand  you  herewith  an  extract  from  the  pro- 
ceedings copied  from  my  shorthand  notes: 

The  claims  of  Toronto  were  7)resented  by  Mr.  Holtermann,  of 
Braiitt'orct.  Ont. ;  the  claims  ot  Lincoln,  Neb.,  were  presented  by 
Mr.  L.  D.  Stilson,  of  York.  Nel>.;  the  claims  of  Ottawa,  Canada, 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Fletcher.  Mr.  Dadant,  of  Hamilton,  111., 
and  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Marenu-o.  111.,  also  urg-ed  that  the  next 
meeting  be  held  in  Tiniiiitu,  in  view  of  the  great  electrical  ex- 
position to  be  !ield  there  :it  the  same  time.  Mr.  Frank  Benton, 
United  States  l)<-|iaitmeiit  of  .\griciilture,  presented,  for  Mr. 
Hershiser,  the  claims  of  Buffalo.  The  claims  of  Denver  were 
also  presented  by  the  commeicial  representatives  and  by  the 
mayor  of  that  city,  as  also  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Porter,  of  Denver.  It 
was  a  hot  race  between  Lincoln  and  Toronto;  but  the  good- 
natured  bee-keepers  ot  Neliraska,  not  wishing  to  appear  hog- 
gish, withdrew  her  claims  in  favor  of  Toronto,  after  exacting 
the  promise  that  the  annual  convention  for  1896  .should  be  held 
at  Lincoln.  The  city  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  was  declaied  the  meet- 
ing-place tor  the  year  1896, 

The  board  of  directors  at  the  meeting  held  at  To- 
ronto in  1895  declared  tlie  city  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  as 
being  the  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
American  Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  I  think  it 
no  more  than  right  that  the  citizens  of  this  city 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  the  convention 
of  1896  held  there.  Louis  R.  Lighton. 

I  think  the  above  is  correct;  and  It  seems  to 
me  it  settles  the  question  unless  the  Nebraska 
people  freely  and  cordially  consent  to  a  change 
—at  least,  that  is  the  way  it  looks  to  your  hum- 
ble servant  A.  I.  R. 


BUYING  BEES  AND  PAYING  HEAVY  EXPRESS 
CHARGES. 

In  the  Americaii  Bee  Journal,  page  199,  the 
question  is  asked  whether  it  is  best  to  buy  bees 
in  the  pound,  nucleus,  or  colony  form.  Dr. 
Miller,  in  his  reply,  rather  advises  the  first 
mentioned.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
breeders  now  who  are  selling  bees  by  the  pound 
without  comb  or  brood.  While  for  a  time  we 
seemed  to  have  fair  success,  we  found,  in  look- 
ing up  the  matter,  we  were  losing  too  large  a 
percentage,  and  we  finally  resorted  to  selling 
nuclei  and  colonies,  and  discontinued  the  pound 
business  entirely.  The  nuclei  invariably  went 
through  in  good  shape. 

My  way  of  answering  would  be  this:  Instead 
of  sending  a  long  way  for  bees  by  express,  and 
paying  a  rate  and  a  half,  I  would  advise  bee- 
keepers to  buy  near  home.  This  can  usually  be 
done,  and  then  introduce  an  Italian  queen  or 
queens  later  on,  after  transferring.  Common 
bees  can  usually  be  bought  of  farmers  very 
cheaply;  and  the  start,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  experience  in  transferring  and 
introducing,  costs  far  less  than  sending  clear 
across  the  country,  and  paying  heavy  express 
charges  for  just  a  few  bees.  If  bees  could  be 
sent  by  mail  it  would  be  a  different  matter. 


A.  L.,  Ohio. — The  bees  will  not  build  combs 
back  of  the  plain  division-board,  illustrated  and 
described  In  our  catalog,  unless  honey  is  coming 
in  pretty  freely.  In  that  case  it  should  be 
shoved  over,  and  more  combs  put  in.  Bees 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  so  crowded 
as  to  build  combs  back  of  the  division-board. 
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Be  kindly  atfei-tioned  one  to  another  with  brotlier- 
ly  love;  in  honor  preferring  one  another. — Romans 
13:10. 

Among  the  Kind  Words  in  our  last  issue,  page 
283,  there  is  one  kind  letter  that  lies  heavily  on 
my  conscience— not  because  there  is  any  thing 
unkind  about  it,  or  any  thing  out  of  the  way  at 
ail  with  what  the  good  brother  said  who  wrote 
it,  only  it  was  a  private  letter,  and  was  sent  us 
for  our  encouragement.  It  was  all  right  and 
appropriate  as  such;  but  we  here — 1  guess  I  had 
better  not  say  ive  after  all.  for  I  think  it  must 
have  been  I  myself — A.  I.  Root,  who  decided  to 
give  it  a  place  in  print.     Here  is  the  kind  word: 

Gleanings  is  the  only  bee-paper  that  I  am  now 
taking.  I  have  taken  it  ever  since  its  advent,  and 
don't  expect  to  cut  it  off  very  soon.  It  is  away 
ahead  of  all  others,  and  the  cheapest  bee-literature 
published.  W.  D.  Wright. 

Altamout,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6. 

The  first  sentence  would  be  all  very  well  for 
publication,  and  the  same  with  the  next  one. 
The  words,  however,  where  it  says,  "Glean- 
ings is  away  ahead  of  all  others,"  was  certainly 
out  of  place  in  print,  especially  in  our  own  jour- 
nal. I  know  such  things  are  customary,  per- 
haps even  in  religious  papers;  but  since  I  have 
professed  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ  Jesus,  things 
of  this  kind  have  always  pained  me  like  dis- 
cordant music.  It  is  hardly  within  the  line  of 
Christianity.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  of 
my  good  friends  who  are  editors  of  the  other 
journals  saw  it  or  felt  pained  by  it — I  hope  they 
didn't.  But  it  has  pained  vie,  not  only  every 
time  I  saw  it,  but  sometimes  when  I  lay  awake 
nights  thinking  of  different  things.  Just  at 
this  point  my  stenographer  informs  me  that 
not  all  of  the  kind  words  in  that  letter  were  al- 
lowed to  go  into  print.  Well,  I  am  very  glad  if 
that  is  true;  but  I  am  sorry  that  the  one  who 
did  the  crossing-out  did  not  cross  out  the  last 
sentence.  I  am  sure  that  both  Ernest  and  John 
will  heartily  agree  with  me  in  this,  although  I 
have  not  talked  with  them  about  it.  I  know 
how  customary  it  is  in  business  for  a  business 
man  to  proclaim  loudly  that  he  is  selling  goods 
cheaper  and  of  better  quality  than  anybody  else 
in  the  world.  I  have  noticed  seed  catalogs,  and 
advertisements  of  seedsmen,  where  they  say, 
''Our  seeds  grow.  Our  seeds  produce  better 
crops  and  finer  stuff  than  those  sold  by  anybody 
else."  Some  of  you  may  suggest  that  perhaps 
these  statements  are  true,  and  it  is  always  right 
to  tell  the  truth.  My  friend,  it  is  not  always 
right  to  tell  things  everybody  should  he  ashamed 
of,  even  if  it  is  "the  truth."  The  Bible  says  it 
is  not.  If  you  always  tell  all  the  truth,  you  will 
not  be  in  line  with  the  closing  words  of  the 
beautiful  text  I  have  chosen — "  In  honor  prefer- 
ring one  another."  Suppose  the  editors  of  our 
several  bee-journals  were  to  meet  together  at 
some  convention  (God  grant  that  they  may  thus 
meet  again  and  again),  and  suppose  they  were 
to  sit  down  side  by  side,  like  a  lot  of  brothers. 
Whyl  the  very  thought  of  it  tills  me  with  en- 
thusiasm. Now,  while  they  are  thus  sitting  to- 
gether, and  chatting,  in  a  brotherly  way.  sup- 
pose somebody  should  say  that  he  thinks 
Gleanings  ahead  of  all  others.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  would  say  that— that  is,  if  he  knew  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  editors  of  the  differ- 
ent journals.  If  he  did  not  know  to  whom  he 
was  speaking,  we  might  excuse  him;  but  even 
then  I  believe  I  should  blush  for  shame.  I  do 
notwant  Gleanings  to  be  "ahead  of  all  others." 


May  be  when  I  forget  myself,  some  such  fool- 
ish ambition  crops  out.  If  so,  it  is  surely  the 
prompting  of  the  evil  one.  We  want  to  make 
Gleanings  as  valuable  as  we  possibly  can,  but 
never  at  the  expense  of  crowding  others  down 
or  out.  May  God  help  me  to  make  this  state- 
ment true  so  long  as  he  shall  permit  me  to  live; 
and  may  he  help  me  to  rejoice  in  seeing  the 
others  grow  and  prosper— yes,  to  feel  even  more 
joy  and  pleasure  in  seeing  them  prosper  than 
our  own,  for  that  would  be  in  the  line  of  our  text 
—  "In  honor  preferring  one  another."  Dear 
friends,  do  you  think  that  sort  of  spirit  would 
spoil  our  own  journal  or  our  own  business, 
whatever  it  may  be?  Why,  nothing  of  the  sort. 
It  vi^ould  be  just  the  contrary.  It  is  the  broad, 
whole-souled,  generous  man  who  prospers  and 
builds  up  a  great  business;  and,  better  still  than 
a  great  business,  is  the  esteem  and  brotherly 
feeling  that  he  builds  up  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men.  When  I  get  glimpses  of  the  way  these 
thingscome  out  when  we  have  a  Christlike  spirit 
in  our  hearts,  it  brings  back  again  and  again 
that  old  text  of  mine,  "O  thou  of  little  faith! 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?"  These  were  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  poor  Peter  when  he  began  to 
sink  in  the  water;  and  they  fit  the  case  exactly 
that  is  right  before  us.  When  a  man  begins  to 
be  afraid  that  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  be  fair 
and  generous,  and  to  love  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self, then  he  straightway  begins  to  sink  down 
into  the  waters  of  selfishness  and  self-interests. 
May  the  dear  Savior  be  always  near  at  hand  to 
reach  down  as  he  did  to  Peter  and  lift  him  up. 

A  great  many  times  we  get  an  idea  that  there 
is  no  room  for  all  of  us  in  the  world.  Dear 
brother,  when  you  get  to  feeling  that  way,  take 
the  little  text  1  have  given  you.  commencing, 
"  O  ye  of  little  faith  !"  If  we  all  undertake  to  do 
one  and  the  same  thing,  or  if  we  try  to  copy  af- 
ter a  neighbor  who  has  been  successful,  there 
may  not  be  room  for  all  of  us;  but  God  did  not 
intend  us  to  nil  follow  in  one  channel.  Don't 
you  see  how  difl'ei'ent  we  are?  Every  one  of  our 
bee- journals  has  some  characteristic  of  its  own. 
If  its  editor  is  a  good  man  he  very  soon  strikes  a 
field  that  has  been  comparatively  neglected. 
God  did  not  intend  that  we  should  all  be  alike. 
There  should  not  be  any  better  or  best  about  it. 
Mind  you.  I  am  not  criticising  the  friends  who 
write  me  such  kind  words,  for  I  happen  to  know 
that  other  editors  get  many  similar  kind  words. 
Kind  words  are  all  right.  However,  it  is  not 
always  in  good  taste  to  print  all  of  them.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  allowed  others  to  go  into  print 
that  were  not  intended  for  it.  and  should  not 
have  been  printed.  May  God  help  me  to  be 
careful  in  this  respect;  and  may  I  be  enabled  to 
hold  that  beautiful  thought  nearer  to  me — "In 
honor  preferring  one  another." 

Years  ago  there  used  to  be  clashing  among 
the  bee-journals.  May  God  be  praised  for  the 
fact  that  there  is  but  very  little  of  it  now.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  brethren  have  found  fault 
with  us.  and  called  us  a  "  mutual-admiration 
society."  Yes.  there  have  been  several  criti- 
cisms, to  the  effect  that  we  as  editors  of  bee-peri- 
odicals were  too  careful  about  any  reflections 
on  each  other,  and  that  our  leading  contributors 
are  afraid  to  speak  out  the  plain  truth.  I  hope 
it  is  true  that  most  of  us  are  professing  Chris- 
tians, and  that  we  have  a  (Christian  spirit  toward 
each  other,  and.  in  fact,  toward  all  men,  wheth- 
er we  are  really  church -members  or  not.  If 
you  want  to  see  exhibitions  of  acts  and  woi^ds 
that  are  unchristianlike.  look  over  the  class 
joTirnals  published  now  over  almost  all  the 
world.  Occasionally  I  hastily  scan  some  of 
them.  Sometimes  I  see  page  after  page  tilled 
with  quarrels  and  harsh  words.  Valuable  space 
is  taken  up  with  something  that  does  not  teach 
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the  industry  at  all  which  the  class  journal  rep- 
resents—yes, even  teaching  something  that  is 
evil  instead  of  good.  Our  bee-journals  have 
been  kept  remarkably  free  from  things  of  this 
sort.  Our  leading  journals  especially,  contain 
something  good  and  valuable  on  every  page 
and  column.  It  is  not  always  exactly  in  line 
with  bee  culture;  but  it  is  probably  helpful  to 
the  people  who  subscribe  for  the  journals. 

Some  years  ago,  at  a  State  fair,  in  shaking 
hands  with  different  bee-keepers  I  got  into  a 
crowd  that  was  discussing  bee- journals.  Some 
of  them  were  acquainted  with  Gleanings,  and 
some  were  not.  One  man  made  a  remark  some- 
thing like  this: 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  when  you  get  right  down 
to  it  the  old  American  Bee  Journal  contains 
about  all  there  is  that  is  really  valuable  in  re- 
gard to  bee-keeping.  The  others  do  not  amount 
to  much." 

When  he  said  it  he  gave  me  a  glance  that  I 
understood.    If  I  remember  correctly,  he  and  I 
had  had  some  little  dilferences  in  some  former 
deal.    Now,  that  was  an  unkind  speech,  even  if 
it  were  true;  and  I  think  it  must  have  troubled 
him  some  afterward,  especially  as  I  made  no 
replv.    A  long  time  afterward,  he  asked  me  if  I 
remembered  it.    I  told  him  I  did.     He  said  he 
had  often  been  sorry  that  he  spoke  as  he  did.    I 
know  hov/  natural  it  is.  in  the  rush  of  business, 
to  try  to  get  all  the  trade  you  can,  especially  in 
these  times  of  sharp  competition.    A  good  many 
times  we  pay  out  money  for  advertising  that 
does  not  seem  to  amount  to  much.    It  is  getting 
to  be  now  one  of  the  fine  arts  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  an  advercisement;  but,  dear  friends,  let 
us  not  forget  that  selfishness  and  greed  do  not 
pay  in  the  end.    The  selfish,  greedy  forms  of 
advertisements   have  been  pretty  well  worked 
up.    The  ground  has  been  gone  over  again  and 
again.   Once  in  a  while  we  see  an  advertiser  who 
has  Christian  spirit  enough  to  say,  even  in  his 
advertisements.  "  We  do  not  want  all  the  trade 
nor  all   the  business:   but  we  should   like  our 
share,  and  we  should  like  to  show  you  what  we 
can  accomplish  in   the  way  of  things  to  help 
you  along  in  your  business."    How  I  do  like  to 
see  this  spirit!     Another  thing,  once  in  a  while 
we  find  a  man  who  does  not  promise  very  much 
in  his  advertisements  and  circulars;  but  when 
you  send   him  an  order  he  takes  pains  to  show 
that  he  not  only  lives  up  to  the  very  letter  of 
his  agreements,  but  that  he  does  a  little  more. 
By  the  way,  let  me  give  you.  a  little  hint  in  the 
way  of  securing  and   holding  trade.    A  good 
many  commodities  are  constantly  changing  in 
value.    You   have  got  out  your  printed   price 
list.     Something  happens  that  enables  you  to 
either  buy  or  produce  at  a  cheaper  figure  the 
article  you  sell.    But  the  money  comes  accord- 
ing to  the  advertisement.    It  is  perfectly  fair 
and  square  for  you  to  keep  it;  but  you  do  not 
know  how  much  good  it  does  your  customer  to 
tell   him  that  the  goods  have  come  down,  and 
that  you  are  enabled  to  place  a  few  cents  or  dol- 
lars   to    his  credit;    or  inclose  some  postage- 
stamps  in  your  letter.    See  what  thanks  you 
get  by  such  a  method  of  doing  business.     Whv, 
even  our  street-fakirs  have  eot  hold   of  this 
thing,  and  make  capital  out  of  it.    A  man  stood 
on  the  street  selling  lead-pencils  from  a  wagon. 
He  said  they  were  worth  10  cents  apiece.     He 
made  drawings  with  one  of  them  on  some  heavy 
cardboard,  to  show  what    a    beautiful    black 
mark  the  pencil  would  make.    Then  he  pushed 
the  slender  point  right  through  the  cardboard, 
again   and  again,  to  show  how  strong  the  lead 
was.    Then  he  played  auctioneer,  and  asked 
what  he  could  get  for  a  whole  dozen.    After  he 
had  sold  quite  a  lot  of  them  at  40  cents  a  dozen 
he  just  won  that  whole  crowd  of  people  by  giv- 


ing back  to  each  purchaser  just  half  of  his 
money.  The  idea  that  an  auctioneer,  after  he 
had  sold  goods  on  honest  bids,  and  got  his 
money  in  Ms  pocket,  should  then  turn  around 
and  give  back  half  of  it!  I  suppose  the  fellow 
made  a  small  profit  at  even  30  cents  a  dozen; 
but  he  broke  the  ice,  as  it  were,  got  acquainted 
with  his  audience,  and  sold  a  great  wagonload 
of  goods  before  he  left  the  spot.  Now,  this  was 
a  trick.  We  need  not  stoop  to  tricks;  but  we 
may  make  it  a  study  to  see  if  we  can  not  make 
friends,  and  please  our  customers,  every  day  of 
our  lives,  by  unselfish  acts.  Fight  down  that 
greedy,  selfish  spirit  that  would  prompt  us  to 
take  every  penny  we  can  get  hold  of.  Watch 
for  chances  where  you  can  safely— that  is,  with- 
out loss— give  a  customer  a  little  more  than  he 
expects  or  bargained  for.  Let  us  make  his  in- 
terest oitr  interest.  Let  us  '•  do  good,  and  lend." 
If  the  man  we  lend  to  does  not  always  return 
the  things,  or  pay  us  back  in  other  generous 
acts,  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  re- 
member us,  even  if  our  neighbor  does  not;  for 
he  has  said  in  his  message  to  us  that  he  will  see 
to  it  that  we  shall  receive  in  due  time  "  good 
measure,  presssd  down,  shaken  together,  and 
running  over." 


MULCHING  FALL-SET  STRAWBERKY-PLANTS;    A 
NEW  USE   FOR  THE  NEW  CRAIG  POTATO. 

I  have  several  times  spoken  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  potato-tops  produced  by  the  Craig 
Seedling.  No  other  potato  that  I  have  ever 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  comes  anywhere  near 
it.  Last  fall,  when  showing  visitors  through 
our  grounds  I  would  frequently  take  hold  of  a 
Craig  top  and  raise  it  up  to  show  them  that, 
when  stretched  up,  they  are  higher  than  my 
head;  and  then  1  would  reach  down  under  the 
vines  where  the  ground  was  burst  open,  and 
pick  out  a  potato  weighing  a  couple  of  pounds, 
and  hold  it  up.  Well,  after  the  frost  killed  the 
vines  we  let  them  lie  until  they  were  perfectly 
dry.  for  I  am  sure  it  pays  the  potato-grower  to 
leave  his  late  potatoes  until  every  bit  of  green 
life  has  gone  out  of  the  stalk.  The  potatoes 
certainly  increase  in  size  and  maturity  so  long 
as  there  is  the  least  bit  of  life  in  the  vines;  but 
after  the  vines  were  all  dead  there  was  such  a 
mass  of  the  dry  brush  that  it  was  a  question 
what  to  do  with  it.  There  were  simply  ivagon- 
loads  of  the  tops.  As  a  patch  of  fall  set  straw- 
berries was  near  by,  I  directed  the  boys  to  place 
the  dry  tops  nicely  over  the  rows  of  plants. 
There  were  so  many  of  them  that  I  thought 
thny  had  got  the  strawberries  covered  pretty 
thick,  but  I  concluded  to  let  them  go.  Well,  at 
the  present  writing,  April  2,  the  strawberries 
have  done  so  nicely  under  the  potato- tops,  com- 
pared with  those  that  were  uncovered,  that  I 
am  ready  to  declare  I  never  want  to  winter  an- 
other row  of  fall-set  strawberries  without  pro- 
tection of  some  kind;  and  I  would  use  potato- 
tops  every  time  if  it  is  possible  to  get  them. 
They  are  absolutely  free  from  either  seeds  of 
weeds  or  grain;  they  lie  up  loose,  so  as  not  to 
smother  the  plants,  and  yet  they  catch  and  hold 
the  snow,  and  prevent  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  This  has  been  a  more  serious  matter 
during  the  winter  just  past  than  I  ever  saw  it 
in  my  life  in  any' former  season.  AVhy  !  not 
only  were  my  fall -set  gooseberries,  currants, 
etc.,  clear  on  top  of  the  ground,  but  a  good 
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many  gooseberries  that  have  borne  crops  for  a 
couple  of  years  were  now  clear  out,  with  their 
roots  in  the  air.  Of  course,  we  can  dig  a  hole 
and  plant  them  where  they  used  to  stand;  but 
they  have  been  greatly  injured  if  not  killed 
outright.  Some  kind  of  mulching  would  have 
saved  all  this;  and  I  am  more  firmly  deter- 
mined than  ever  before  that  I  will  adopt  Terry's 
plan  with  raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseber- 
ries, and  currants,  not  only  mulching  the  ground 
with  straw  or  something  else  so  as  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  but  to  protect  from  frost,  and  just 
now  I  am  better  pleased  with  potato-tops  than 
any  thing  else  in  the  world;  and  as  the  Craig 
Seedling  produces  a  greater  amount  of  tops  than 
any  other  potato,  this  will  be  one  reason  for 
planting  them.  I  have  never  tried  potato-vines 
as  a  mulch  in  fruiting  time  to  keep  the  berries 
out  of  the  dirt,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  answer, 
and  they  will  soon  rot  down,  after  picking,  and 
make  a  valuable  humus  for  the  soil. 

Now.  lest  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
decision  may  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Craig  potato  is  o(  my  Introducing .  to  oSset  the 
above  I  want  to  tell  you  some"  of  its  faults. 
First,  it  is  a  red  potato,  or  on  the  reddish  order. 
Second,  it  has  very  deep  eyes.  Third,  it  is  not 
of  the  very  best  qualitv — that  is,  it  is  not  equal 
to  the  Freeman  and  New  Queen  in  the  fall  of 
the  year;  but  for  a  winter  and  spring  potato, 
especially  the  latter,  it  is  almost  equal  to  any 
for  table  use:  and  on  our  grounds  it  is  certainly 
away  ahead  of  every  thing  in  that  class  of  pota- 
toes represented  by  the  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2. 


month  of  time  in  coming  out  of  the  ground  and  to 
maturity;  and  he  adds  that  tbe  preparation  of  the 
seed  must  bo  viewed  as  of  primary  importance;  that 
is,  together- with  the  selection  of  a  suitable  and 
well-manured  piece  of  ground,  forms  the  only  se- 
cret of  success  in  the  culture  of  the  early  potato. 


PREPARING    SEED    POTATOES    FOB     PLANTING  ;     THE 
WAY  THEY  DO   IT   ON   THE  ISLAND  OF  .JERSEY. 

A.',singlc  chapter  from  the 'pamphlet  now  in  press,  en- 
titled. "Potato  Culture  on  the  Island  of  Jersey." 

From  the  last*'  potatoes  harvested,  the  seed  is 
saved.  From  an  eighth  to  a  tenth  of  tlie  whole  crop 
is  thus  reserved.  Middle-sized  tubers  are  selected, 
from  two  to  three  inclies  in  length.  Tliese  are  sot 
on  end  in  shallow  boxes,  or  trays — the  eye.  or  seea 
end,  up.  The  trays  are  made  according  to  individ- 
ual taste,  usually  of  about  tlie  following  dimensions: 
Of  light  V«  or  ■'>a  inch  .stuff;  are  3  feet  (or  a  little 
more)  long,  1  foot  wide,  3%  inches  deep,  with  a  han- 
dle across  the  long  way,  about  6  inches  above  the 
bottom.  They  are  so  made  that  they  can  be  stacked 
in  piles,  and  meanwhile  their  contents  be  wholly 
exposed  to  light  and  air.  The  uprights  and  handles, 
etc.,  are  necessarily  stout.  When  the  potatoes  are 
on  end  in  these  trays  they  are  wholly  exposed  to  the 
light  and  air.  and  do  not  press  upon  or  .scarcely 
touch  each  other,  and  touch  the  trays  only  at  the 
stem  end.  The  trays,  when  filled  fwith  about  twenty 
pounds),  are  set  in  a  light  place,  often  in  the  sun, 
for  a  few  days,  but  usually  in  an  open  shed,  and  are 
allowed  to  remain  thus  exposed  till  they  become 
hardened  by  the  light  and  air— often  till  they  are 
tough  and  green;  as  tlie  rule  seems  to  be,  the 
tougher  the  better.  Later  on  they  are  set  in  stacks 
on  the  floor  of  the  loft  over  the  cow  stable,  or  in  the 
barn,  where  large  windows  admit  plenty  of  light. 
The  temperature  is  kept  cool,  and  thus  they  remain 
till  the  day  of  planting.  The  trays  are  moved  from 
time  to  time  so  that  those  beneath  may  be  brought 
to  the  top:  but  the  potatoes  are  not  moved.  The 
purpose  of  this  curing  i)rocess  ^s  to  check  the  weak 
sprouts  and  to  concentrate  all  the  energy  of  the 
tuber  into  two  or  three  strong  shoots  at  the  seed 
end.  The  result  is,  that  each  tuber  at  planting  time 
has  two  or  three  sprouts  of  great  strength  at  the 
tip  of  the  seed  end,  instead  of  a  dozen  weak  ones  all 
over  the  surface.  So  deeply  and  strongly  are  these 
sprouts  attached,  that  we  have  seen  potatoes  picked 
up  and  whirled  about  by  them,  as  though  they  were 
the  elastic  of  a  toy  ball.  If  there  were  a  dozen 
sprouts  from  as  many  eyes,  each  would  be  weak  and 
easily  V)roken  ofif.  as  is  the  case  when  potatoes  are 
stored  in  heaps  or  in  dark  places.  The  toughening 
of  the  tuber  by  Sim  and  air  prevents  the  breaking- 
out  of  sprouts  evi-ept  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  number,  and  makes  those  that  do  break  out 
intensely  vigorous.  Mr.  Le  Cornu,  before  quoted, 
said  that  seed  thus  prepared   gains   at   least  one 


STORING-TRAY  FOR  SEED  POTATOES. 

We  .shall  have  to  expl.ain  to  our  readers,  that,  by  mistake,  the 
above  engraving  is  made  much  too  tall;  tor  you  will  see  by 
the  description  above  that  the  tray  is  only  2>i;  inches  deep; 
the  handle  of  the  tray  should  come  just  high  enough  up  to 
clear  the  potatoes.  These  trays  may  then  be  stacked  one 
.above  another,  as  high  as  need  "be.  Of  course,  the  idea  is  to 
have  them  light  and  strong. 

This  placing  of  the  seed  in  trays,  and  never  touch- 
ing with  hand  or  shovel  till  the  time  of  planting,  is 
a  great  economy  in  labor,  in  handling  and  in  sort- 
ing, and  also  in  keepmg  the  tubers  unbruised  and 
in  perfect  condition.  There  is  now  no  diversity  of 
opinion  in  Jersey  as  to  the  manner  of  curing  the 
seed. 

Potatoes  for  seed  are  now  universally  set  on  end, 
eyes  up  in  shallow  trays;  are  exposed  to  strong  light 
and  free  air  till  tough  in  flesh,  and  are  then  stored 
in  well-lighted  lofts  till  the  day  of  planting,  when 
they  are  carried  directly  to  the  field  and  set  in  the 
drills.  Out  of  this  tough  flesh,  and  through  this 
leathery  rind,  burst  a  few  strong  shoots,  and  into 
them  goes  the  energy  of  the  whole  tuber.  This 
gives  great  gain  in  the  time  of  growth,  in  the  size 
and  uniformity  of  the  fruit,  and  in  the  immimity  of 
the  whole  plant  from  disease,  because  ot  its  vigor. 

The  impression,  as  one  watches  the  planting  of 
the  potato-sets,  is  that  of  planting  young  trees— the 
sprouts  are  so  vigorous,  so  well  bunched  at  the  tip 
of  the  tuber,  and  so  carefully  set  in  the  drill.  This 
process  necessitates  whole  tubers  for  seed:  and  af- 
ter every  kind  of  experiment,  the  universal  practice 
for  many  years  has  been  to  plant  only  whole  seed. 
Now  and  then,  where  a  farmer  is  compelled  by  lack 
of  the  middle  sizes,  he  cuts  very  large  tubers  care- 
fully into  halves  through  the  seed  end,  giving  two 
sprouts  to  each  half,  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice.  Seed  potatoes  are  now  and  then  brought  in 
from  England  and  France  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
size  and  vigor  of  the  plant 

From  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  are 
planted— as  much  often  put  into  the  ground  in  seed 
as  is  taKen  out  by  the  American  farmer  in  crop. 
The  Jersey  fai'mer  considers  the  Jersey  mode  of 
curing  and  keeping  the  seed-sets,  as  above  described, 
the  main  secret  of  liis  success — but  there  is  no  pat- 
ent on  the  process. 

This  arrangement  will  come  in  most  beauti- 
fully this  spring,  on  account  of  the  low  prices 
on  almost  all  sorts  of  potatoes.  Don't  worry 
any  more  about  keeping  your  potatoes  in  a 
cold  cellar  until  time  to  plant.  Put  them  in 
shallow  trays,  according  to  the  directions  giv- 
en above,  and  store  them  where  it  is  both  light 
and  warm,  and  let  them  sprout  all  they  have  a 
mind  to.  I  may  say  this  thing  is  not  entirely 
new.  I  have  raised  potatoes  more  or  less  for 
many  years,  something  this  way.  setting  them 
out  as  I  would  cabbage  plants,  after  all  danger 
of  frost  is  over.  The  trouble  was.  I  got  them 
just  right,  only  where  they  were  picked  off  from 
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the  tops  of  the  potato  boxes;  but  these  shallow 
trays  do  the  business  to  perfection;  and  if  you 
are  engaged  in  the  small-plant  business,  they 
are  just  the  thing  for  plant- boxes.  You  can 
take  them  by  the  handles,  one  in  each  hand, 
and  carry  them  out  to  the  fields  where  you 
want  your  celery,  cabbage  plants,  or  any  other 
kind  of  plants.  The  idea  of  this  tray  for  seed 
potatoes,  plant-boxes,  and  other  uses,  is  of  it- 
self worth  a  big  lot.  By  the  way,  the  berry- 
stands,  composed  of  four  shallow  trays,  may  be 
used,  I  think,  very  well  for  sprouting  seed  po- 
tatoes, especially  if  you  have  some  old  trays  too 
much  soiled  to  be  used  longer  for  berries. 


NEW  POTATOES  THAT  ABE  SIMILAR  IN  CHARACTER, 

ETC.;    SOMETHING  FROM  THE  OHIO 

EXPERIMENT    STATION. 

Ml-.  Boot:— J  see  that,  in  your  price  list  of  pota- 
toes, you  state  that  the  Bxperiroent  Station  calls 
White  Bliss  Triumph  the  same  as  Salzer's  Earliest. 
This  is  a  mistake,  as  we  had  reference  to  the  Red 
Bliss  Triumph.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Salzer's  is  not  a  seedling,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other;  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  see.  Stray  Beauty  is  another  name  for  the 
same  thing.  It  often  happens  that  potatoes  are  re- 
produced from  seed,  and  the  Ohio  is  agood  example. 
No  one  can  distinguish  between  Early  Ohio.  Ohio 
Jr.,  Everitt's  Six  Weeks,  and  Salzer's  .Six  Weeks; 
and  we  have  a  seedling  of  exactly  the  same  type. 
How  many  times  the  Early  Rose  has  been  reproduc- 
ed, no  one  can  tell.  I  suppose  that,  when  the  fact 
can  be  established  that  a  variety  is  a  seedling,  it 
should  be  recognized  as  new,  although  it  may  have 
no  distinctive  merits,  W.  J.  Green. 

Wooster,  O.,  Apr.  4. 

Friend  Green.  I  really  beg  your  pardon.  It 
was  my  stupidity  in  saying  that  you  pronounc- 
ed the  White  Bliss  Triumph  the  same  as  Salzer's 
Earliest.  I  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  white 
Bliss  has  been  recently  produced  from  the  red 
one.  Your  communication  reveals  a  wonderful 
fact— at  least  it  is  new  and  wonderful  tome;  and 
that  is.  in  the  pursuit  of  new  varieties  of  plants 
and  vegetables  the  same  thing  may  be  brought 
out  by  different  parties  widely  separated  from 
each  other.  I  know  that  you  have  pronounced 
the  Early  Ohio  and  the  different  Six  Weeks 
potatoes  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  sev- 
eral have  written  me  that  it  does  not  prove  so 
in  their  exnerience.  Now.  both  the  Early  Ohio 
and  the  Early  Rose  are  old  and  worn  out.  if  I 
may  use  the  expression.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  same  thing  brought  out  later  (say  by  rais- 
ing potatoes  from  the  seed-balls)  will  have 
more  vitality  and  be  a  better  yielder?  T.  B. 
Terry  says  the  new  Thoroughbred  reminds  him 
very  much  of  the  Early  Rose  when  it  first  made 
its  appearance.  If  one  of  these  new  seedlings 
has  no  merit  at  all  over  the  old  one  which  it  re- 
sembles, it  does  not  seem  as  though  it  should  be 
pushed  upon  the  public,  just  to  confuse  people; 
and  herein  is  where  you  people  at  our  experi- 
ment stations  are  going  to  help  us. 


AVHOLE  POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

I  have  never  failed  to  obtain  the  largest  yields 
from  the  use  of  whole  tubers  for  seed,  and  I  liave 
made  comparative  tests  every  year  for  a  long 
period.  This  is  why  I  have  never  looked  with  even 
the  least  favor  upon  the  idea  of  using  single-eye 
pieces  in  planting.  There  are  some  growers  who 
having  the  right  (but  unusual)  conditions  for  it, 
claim  great  success  from  single-eye  planting.  I  am 
sure,  hewever,  that  the  average  grower,  like  myself, 
can  do  better  by  using  larger  seed-pieces.  Tt  is 
chiefly  a  question  of  cost  of  seed.  The  only  valid 
objection  that  I  have  ever  found  to  the  use  of 
whole  potatoes  (when  these  are  la  good  condition 
for  seed)  is  their  cost.  In  many  cases  this  objection 
will  arao\mt  to  very  little  this  year.  Potatoes  are 
so  cheap  that  all  people  can  have  a  chance  to  try 
the  virtues  of  heavy  seeding. 

The  above  which  I  clip  from  the  Farm  and 


Fireside,  I  can  heartily  indorse.  Some  years 
ago.  when  potatoes  were  a  drug  in  the  market, 
I  had  some  very  nice  ones  that  I  could  neither 
sell  nor  give  away.  In  a  fit  of  desperation  I 
planted  them,  making  rows  about  three  feet 
apart,  putting  a  large  whole  potato  every  foot 
or  fifteen  inches  in  the  row.  I  think  I  must 
have  planted  toward  40  bushels  on  an  acre;  but 
I  was  rewarded  by  getting  toward  300  or  400 
bushels.  The  only  difficulty  was  that  the  enor- 
mous lot  of  tubers  burst  the  ground  open  so  as  to 
to  let  in  the  sun,  making  a  good  many  of  them 
green.  This  hurt  them  for  table  use,  but  it  did 
not  injure  them  for  seed.  The  next  year  there 
was  a  scarcity,  and  I  got  about  •?!  a  bushel  for 
every  one  of  them.  Now,  rio  not  throw  your 
potatoes  away  because  you  can  not  sell  them. 
Plant  them  on  .«ome  good  ground,  as  above, 
and  they  may  bring  a  better  price  in  the  fall. 
By  the  way,  when  I  want  to  raise  potatoes  very 
early  I  have  always  had  better  success  with 
whole  potatoes  put  in  something  as  above. 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER  NO.  3;   ITS  ADAPTABILITY 
TO  AVERAGE  FARMING. 

Friend  Roof;— Knowing  the  active  interest  you 
have  always  taken  in  gardening-topics,  I  must  tell 
you  how  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has.  during  the  past 
dry  season,  proven  to  my  satisfaction  its  iron-clad 
nature,  and  ability  to  withstand  drouth. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  rainfall  was  suflB- 
cient  to  mature  a  full  crop  of  early-planted  pota- 
toes. Following  my  usual  custom,  my  main  crop 
planting  was  done  very  late  in  the  seas^on  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fall  rains,  which  last  fall  failed  to 
materialize.  Ohlos.  Queen  of  the  Valley,  and  Ru- 
ral, were  all  planted  during  the  first  week  in  June 
(a  good  two  weeks  later  than  the  Rural  should  ever 
be  planted  in  this  latitude)  Through  June  the  sur- 
face soil  remained  moist;  but  in  July  and  August 
the  rainfall  amounted  to  almost  nothing  at  all. 
Considering  that  three  years  of  continued  drouth 
had  left  the  subsoil  as  dry  as  powder,  this  was  a 
critical  period  for  the  development  of  a  crop;  but 
It  afforded  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  testing 
the  hardiness  of  varieties. 

Continuous  shallow  cultivation  was  practiced, 
using  the  smoothing-harrow  until  potatoes  were  up 
sufficiently  to  show  the  rows,  when  its  place  was 
taken  by  the  one-hor&e  cultivator,  using  five  narrow 
shovels,  with  a  piece  of  board  attached  back  of  the 
shovels  to  act  as  depth-regulator  and  leveler.  The 
cultivalion  was  kept  up  just  as  long  as  the  tops 
would  permit;  after  this  the  only  attention  given 
was  to  pull  seed  weeds  wherever  they  appeared. 

The  Ohios  suffered  most  from  the  start,  and  by 
the  last  of  July  there  were  spots  on  the  lightest 
soil  where  they  were  all  dead.  August  15th  they 
were  ready  to  dig,  having  matured  a  crop  of  65 
bushels  per  acre  of  small  potatoes. 

Up  to  this  time  the  luxuriant  tops  of  the  Queens 
and  Rural  New-Yorkers  showed  but  little  sign  of 
the  dearth  of  water.  From  now  on,  however,  its 
effects  became  more  and  more  apparent.  At  the 
close  of  each  scorching  day  their  drooping  foliage 
told  the  story  of  consiiming  thirst.  At  this  stage 
the  extraordinarily  heavy  top  and  root  growth  of 
the  Rural  proved  invaluable.  The  rank  growth  of 
tops  covers  the  ground  completely  before  much  is 
done  toward  developing  tubers,  so  shading  the 
ground  as  to  materially  check  evaporation,  while 
the  innumerable  searching  roots  are  wringing  every 
drop  of  'available  moisture  from  the  cool  well-shad- 
ed soil.  By  early  September  the  Queens  were  out 
of  the  race,  giving  a  crop  of  a  trifle  over  100  bushels 
per  acre  of  fairly  large,  though  very  rough,  mis- 
shapen tubers. 

Sept.  K)  the  Rurals,  still  thrifty  and  growing  vig- 
orously, were  cut  down  by  the  fiost.  They  were 
left  in  the  ground  until  late  in  October,  to  allow  of 
their  ripening  thoroughly. 

From  the  ten  acres,  wo  dug  IVOO  bushels  of  perfect 
potatoes,  remarkably  free  from  blemishes  of  any 
kind,  and  practically  all  of  mai-ketable  size.  In  an 
ordinary  season  1  should  consider  ITO  bushels  per 
acre  a  light  crop,  considering  the  adverse  conditions 
under  which  it  was  grown.  I  look  on  the  compar- 
ative yields  as  a  strong  testimonial  for  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  Rural.    Not  long  since  I  asked  a  garden- 
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er  of  long  experience  his  opinion  of  tlie  Rural.  He 
said  tliat,  thoujrh  he  had  grrown  many  varieties 
wliich,  in  a  favorable  season,  would  yield  as  heav- 
ily, he  had  found  none  that  would  stand  "g-rief" 
as  well  as  they.  This  quality  makes  them  pre- 
eminently a  potato  for  the  farmer's  garden,  as  the 
majority  of  farm  gardens  can  offer  Ihe  potato  little 
hut  "grief "  in  the  way  of  culture;  and  the  ordinary 
varieties,  when  so  treated,  too  often  reward  the 
farmer  with  disappointment  only. 

Through  the  Missouri  River  counties  of  Potta- 
watamie,  Harrison,  and  Monona,  the  acreage  of  po- 
tatoes will  be  much  increased  this  year. 

Frederick  M.  Crane. 

Kiver  Sioux,  la.,  March  25. 

My  experience  agrees  almost  exactly  with 
what  you  tell  us,  friend  Crane.  Farmers  who 
have  always  thought  they  could  not  make  it 
pay  to  raise  potatoes,  succeed  almost  invariably 
with  the  Rural;  but  on  our  ground  the  new 
Craig  outstrips  the  Rural  in  almost  every  one 
of  its  iron-clad  qualities.  1  am  watching  anx- 
iously to  see  if  it's  going  to  succeed  everywhere 
as  the  Rural  does. 


WHITE  BLISS  POTATO,   AND  ALL  ABOUT   IT. 

The  White  Bliss  grows  to  a  good  size  for  an  extra 
early  potato.  I  have  often  seen  them  weigh  from  1 
to  V-2  lbs.,  possibly  more.  It  is  not  unusual  for  our 
more  eastern  truckers  to  ship  80  to  100  bbls.  per 
acre,  spring  crop,  of  tliem.  It  is  the  "roundest" 
potato  1  ever  saw,  and  has  red  or  pink  blotclies  on 
it,  and  pink  eyes.  With  us  the  potato-bug  does  not 
eat  it  as  badly  as  other  kinds.  I  have  heard  quite 
a  number  of  our  farmers  mention  this  in  favor  of 
White  Bliss.  Hope  you  will  especially  notice  this 
feature,  and  see  if  it  holds  good  in  Ohio.  I  presume 
you  know  the  red  Buss  Triumph  is  a  seedling  from 
Earlj'  Rose,  fertilized  with  Peerless.  It  was  certain- 
ly a  happy  nick.  T.  B.  Parker. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C,  Mcr.  38. 


MINNESOTA  FOR  POTATOES,  TURNIPS,   ETC. 


I  have  a  big  potato  yarn  for  A.  I.  Root.  One  of  my 
neighbors,  Mr.  C.  Cheely,  a  subscriber  to  Glean- 
ings, raised  900  bushels  of  Burbanks  and  Beauty  of 
Hebron  pototoes  on  one  acre,  ivithoiit  fertilizer  or 
without  special  cultivation  —  great  potatoes  you 
could  carry  in  your  arms  like  stovewood;  and  our 
postmaster  raised  a,  single  specimen  Burbank 
weighing  6'  Ih,^.;  also  60  bushels  of  Freemans  from 
one  bushel  planted.  Just  imagine  a  turnip  weigh- 
ing 25  lbs. 

1  am  greatly  in  love  with  Gleanings.  In  fact,  I 
always  have  been.  I  was  pleased  to  see  pictures  of 
Lewis.  Falconer,  and  Leahy.  I  have  dealt  with  the 
G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  since  coming  to  Minnesota. 

Morrill,  Minn.,  Mar.  7.  A.  T.  McKibben. 

Friend  M.,  hadn't  we  better  all  sell  out  and 
go  to  Minnesota?  By  the  way,  however,  al- 
most everyboay  had  big  crops  last  season,  and 
turnips,  too,  for  that  matter;  but  I  do  not  think 
very  many  of  us  saw  such  a  yield  as  you  men- 
tion, nor  potatoes  and  turnips  of  such  size. 


A  SMALL  GREENHOUSE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  DWELLING. 

I  am  intending  to  build  a  new  house,  and  desire 
to  have  a  small  greenhouse  in  the  southwest  side  of 
the  kitchen,  on  the  second  flat.  I  should  like  to 
have  your  opinion  in  the  matter  of  healing.  I  use 
a  coal-range  in  winter.  By  attaching  an  ordinary 
water-front,  the  same  as  they  use  for  heating  water 
for  sinks  and  bath-rooms,  could  I  not  run  the 
water-pipes  through  tlie  greenhouse  and  thus  keep 
it  warm?  or  would  an  ordinary  water-front  supi)ly 
heat  enough  to  kcev)  the  greenhouse  warm  enough? 
The  greenhouse  will  face  the  southwest.  Would  it 
be  practical  to  make  a  cement  floor  on  top  of  the 
ordinary  greenhouse  floor,  so  that  any  drip  from 
watering  the  plants  would  not  be  liable  to  soak 
through  on  to  the  ceiling  below? 

Stratford,  Ont.,  Can.  John  Myers. 


Your  plan  is  all  right,  friend  M..  and  the  ar- 
rangement you  mention  for  heating  will  answer 


nicely  if  your  greenhouse  is  not  too  large— say 
10x15  feet.  It  might  be  10x30  or  12x20,  if  your 
hot-water  coil  is  of  pretty  good  size.  Both 
John  and  Ernest  have  a  coil  water-pipe  set  in 
their  hot-air  furnaces.  These  pipes  are  kept 
full  of  water  by  means  of  a  rain-water  cistern 
in  the  attic;  but  in  both  cases  the  apparatus 
furnished  too  much  heat — the  water  would  get 
to  boiling.  It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
heater  you  are  going  to  put  in  your  house. 
I  suppose  any  practical  plumber  familiar  with 
hot-water  heating  could  advise  you  in  regard 
to  the  size  of  pipe,  number  of  coils,  etc.  1  am 
afraid  a  cement  floor  would  hardly  be  safe  un- 
dfr  the  circumstances;  and  if  much  water  is 
allowed  to  get  on  such  a  floor  it  will  get  through 
the  cement  to  the  wood,  and  make  bad  work. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  any  arrangement 
to  hold  water  inside  of  a  dwelling  should  have 
a  metal  bottom— zinc,  galvanized  iron,  or  sheet 
copper;  then  have  an  outlet  always  open,  so  if 
any  large  quantity  of  water  is  spilled,  instead 
of  soaking  up  the  floor,  ceilings,  and  carpet,  it 
will  run  outdoors  out  of  the  way.  The  rain- 
water tanks  in  our  attics  are  all  placed  in  a 
shallow  pan.  Should  the  tank,  by  any  acci- 
dent, run  over  into  the  pan,  the  water  goes  out 
through  an  escape-pipe  into  the  open  air. 


Health  Notes. 


A   NUTRITIOUS   HEALTH-FOOD. 

Friend  Root:—!  am  interested  in  your  "Health 
Notes,"  and  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
things  which  I  have  been  foiced  to  learn.  1  am 
very  fond  of  oatmeal,  and  also  of  prepared  wheat, 
but  have  had  so  much  trouble  with  indigestion  of 
the  lower  bowels  that  it  was  not  safe  for  me  to  eat 
them  until  I  made  the  discovery  which  I  am  about 
to  relate.  I  tried  "granola,"  but  I  did  not  like  it 
very  well.  I  also  tried  the  "zwieback  "  fixed  up  as 
Mr.  Ames  suggests,  but  made  up  my  mind  some 
time  ago  that  it  was  not  the  thing  I  was  looking  for. 
By  the  way,  if  it  is  well  browned  and  then  ground 
up,  it  makes  a  very  good  drink  made  like  tea  or 
coffee,  and  sweetened  with  honey,  but  it  will  not 
take  the  place  of  oatmeal  with  me. 

I  tried  an  experiment  by  mixing  a  good  quality  of 
prepared  oats  with  Eli  Pettijohn's  best  wheat.  I 
mixed  them  half  and  half,  but  I  now  think  one  of 
oats  and  two  of  wheat  will  be  better.  I  put  them  in 
a  double  roasting- pan,  and  put  them  in  the  oven  of 
the  stove,  and  let  them  brown  slowly  for  several 
hours  until  they  were  an  even  brown  all  through. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  any  of  the  grains 
hum.  as  this  will  spoil  it.  When  it  is  thoroughly 
hrowued  and  dry  and  crisp,  1  run  it  through  my 
meat-cutter.  The  cutter  should  not  be  set  too  close, 
or  it  will  clog  up.  This  makes  a  tine  dark  flour. 
Out  of  this  1  make  mush.  The  water  should  be  hoil- 
ing  hot  when  the  flour  is  stirred  in;  and  when  it  is 
thick  enough,  set  it  on  an  asbestos  mat  and  let  it 
cook  slowly  for  about  thirty  minutes.  Sweeten  with 
line  extracted  honey— I  prefer  alfalfa— and  serve 
with  cream,  and  you  have  a  dish  good  enough  for  a 
king.  The  best  of  all  is,  I  can  eat  all  I  want  of  it, 
three  times  a  day,  and  it  never  hurts  me,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  will  hurt  any  one.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  tend  to  make  them  fat  and  healthy.  Try  this 
and  .see  if  it  does  not  beat  your  wheat  as  you  pre- 
pare it.  This  is  very  cheap  food,  as  I  get  the  best  of 
oats  here  for  5  cts.  per  package  of  two  pounds,  and 
the  wheat  costs  only  10  cts.  per  package.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  live  on  this,  but  mix  it  with  other  food 
which  I  have  found  healthy  and  nutritious  for  me. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  April  6.      Emerson  T.  Abbott. 

[Oatmeal  is  a  strong  food— too  strong  and 
irritating  on  the  bowels  for  many.  It  is  good 
in  the  case  of  those  who  do  hard  manual  labor; 
but  for  persons  of  sedentary  habits  it  should 
generally  be  avoided.  In  the  proportion  you 
use  it  and  prepare  it,  it  is  probably  all  right. — 
Ed.] 
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Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


A  POTATO  NUMBER. 

This  issue  of  Gleanings,  so  far  as  my  part  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  considered  a  sort  of  "  potato  issue." 
We  thought  best  to  give  it  all  in  advance  of  potato- 
planting.  After  tliis  we  propose  to  "  let  up  "  a  little, 
at  least  on  potatoes. 


ALFALFA   SEED— ADVANCE  IN   PRICE. 

Just  now  the  best  we  can  do  on  alfalfa  is  $7.00  per 
bushel;  H  bushel,  $3.7.5;  peck,  $3.00.  In  fa<'t,  the 
seed  actually  costs  at  wholesale  more  than  we  have 
been  selling  it  for  during  the  past  winter. 


SWEET  CORN   FOR  FODDER. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  we  will,  until  sold 
out,  furnish  a  good  germinating  variety  of  swfet 
corn,  suitable  for  fodder,  at  the  low  price  of  $1.25  per 
bushel.  This  is  liable  to  be  the  same  corn  that  is 
listed  at  almost  twice  that  price.  You  see,  if  no 
variety  is  named  It  gives  us  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing whatever  promises  to  be  in  surplus  at  the  end  of 
the  planting  season  It  can  be  shipped  either  from 
here  or  from  Chicago,  at  the  price  mentioned.  This 
price  includes  bag  for  shipping. 

THE  NEW  FORAGE-PLANTS,   GRAINS,    ETC. 

So  many  questions  have  Vjeen  aslted  in  regard  to 
cultivation,  etc.,  of  Essex  rape,  cow  peas,  Kaffir 
corn,  crimson  clover,  alfalfa,  soja  bean,  etc.,  that 
we  have  prepared  slips  to  be  mailed  in  answer  to 
inquiries.  The  slips  give  the  value  of  plants,  lo- 
calities where  they  will  probably  flourish,  time  of 
sowing,  care  of  crop,  etc.  Each  or  all  will  be  mailed 
free  on  application.  These  slips  will  be  first  given 
in  Gleanings,  and  then  kept  on  file  to  mail  to  in- 
quirers when  questions  come  up  in  regard  to  these 
plants. 

cow  peas— THE   STOCK  PEA  OF  THE   SOUTH. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries  we  would  say  that 
these  are  not  hardy,  like  our  garden  peas  here  in  the 
North.  They  are  rather  more  of  a  bean  than  a  pea, 
and  should  be  planted  about  the  time  beans  are  put 
in  the  ground.  After  they  once  get  started,  how- 
ever, they  are  a  wonderfully  rank  and  luxuriant 
plant,  producing  an  amount  of  foliage  and  vines 
that  is  absolutely  astonishing.  It  depends  some- 
what on  the  season  as  to  the  amount  of  blossoms 
and  beans  they  will  produce  here  in  the  North,  as 
they  are  liable  to  get  caught  by  early  frosts  in  the 
fall.  As  the  seed  is  now  advertised  at  such  low 
prices,  however,  it  is  not  at  all  expensive  to  have 
our  friends  a  little  further  south  raise  the  seed  for 
us.  As  a  green  crop  to  plow  under,  the  cow  pea  will 
often  furnish  a  larger  amount  of  green  matter  in  a 
short  time  than  almost  any  other  plant.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is  also  one  ot  the  plants  that 
gather  nitrogen  from  the  air,  like  all  of  the  clover 
family. 

prepaying  express  or  POSTAGE  IN  OaDER  TO^SAVE 
OUR  CUSTOMERS  TIME  AND  MONEY.; 

I  wrote  at  length  in  regard  to  this  in  our  last  issue. 
Just  now  a  customer  down  in  Missouri  sends  for  4 
lbs.  of  seeds  that  should  go  into  the  ground  at  once. 
He  does  not  send  anything  for  postage,  and  does 
not  say  a  word  as  to  how  we  shall  send  them.  They 
can  be  mailed  for  36  cts.  The  express  company  will 
also  carry  them  for  that  sum  if  the  charges  are  paid 
in  advance.  If  the  express  charges  are  allowed  to 
follow,  however,  they  will  he  50  or  60  cents.  Yon 
see,  the  express  CI )nipanios  have  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  compete  wii  h  the  United  States  mails,  pro- 
viding they  have  their  cash  in  advance,  just  as  the 
postal  department  has  cash  in  advance  tor  stamps. 
This"  arrangement  is  only  for  seeds,  etc.  Now,  we 
know  nothing  whatever  of  this  man.  Of  course  we 
can  find  out,  or  we  can  write  to  him  and  ask  him 
how  he  wants  his  stuff  sent,  and  remind  him  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  omitted  posiage,  if  wanted  by  mail ; 
but  this  will  make  a  delay  that  will  damage  him 
more  than  the  money  saved.  I  suppose  most  seeds- 
men would  let  them  go  on  and  let  him  pay  the  dou- 
ble express  charges  at  destination ;  but  I  do  not  feel 
right  in  doing  this.  Under  the  circumstances,  nine 
out  of  ten  would  .send  us  the  postage,  and  thank  us. 
But  there  is  the  tenth  one,  who  will  never  answer  or 
say  a  word  after  he  has  received  his  seeds,  even  if 


we  do  explain  that  we  have  paid  hard  cash  out  of 
our  own  pockets  to  save  him  the  mone3-.  It  has. 
sometimes  seemed  to  me  as  though  these  people 
ought  lo  have  their  names  put  in  print  when  they 
refuse  to  remit  postage  or  express  charges  that  are 
paid  simply  to  save  them  expense,  loss,  and  delay. 
How  is  It,  friends?  Will  it  be  best  and  right  to 
print  the  names  of  people  who  are  thus  lacking  in 
i-ousciencei'  You  see,  by  their  acts  they  block  the 
way  that  will  enable  us  to  save  good  i)eople  both 
time  and  money.  We  can  not  blame  the  express 
companies  very  much.  If  they  are  going  to  deliver 
seeds,  etc.,  that  are  wanted  right  away,  at  ahuut 
half  the  usual  expi'cus  chartje,»,  they  certainly  must 
have  cash  in  hand  in  order  to  avoid  loss. 


HIGH-PRESSURE  POTATO  CULTURE— A  NEW  BOOK. 

For  some  years  I  have  had  in  mind  the  matter  of 
growing  potatoes  in  gardens  or  other  high-priced 
ground,  and  managing  so  as  to  get  tnem  out  extra 
early  for  city  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  getting 
enormous  yields  on  a  small  area  of  ground.  Occa- 
sionally I  have  heard  rumors  of  intensive  agricul- 
ture and  high-pressure  gardening  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  and  other  of  the 
Channel  Islands  on  the  coast  of  Prance.  Last  fall  I 
became  acquainted  with  Rev.  Charles  D.  Merrill,, 
who,  it  seems,  had  visited  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and 
was  so  impressed  with  some  high-pressure  methods, 
and  the  enormous  crops  of  potatoes  grown  there  on 
a  small  area  of  ground,  that  he  wrote  it  up  to  be 
published  in  a  book.  The  manuscript  was  submitted 
to  me,  and  it  was  so  much  in  line  with  my  work,  and 
gave  so  many  facts  from  actual  experience  in  grow- 
ing potatoes  in  just  the  way  I  have  indicated,  that 
I  bought  the  manuscript  at  once.  Through  press  of 
business,  the  little  book  has  been  delayed,  although 
I  meant  to  have  it  out  fully  in  time  for  potato-plant- 
ing. The  little  pamphlet  is  to  be  a  supplement  to 
our  potato-book,  and  will  be  incorporated  in  all  that 
are  sent  out  after  this.  It  will  be  mailed  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  purchased  one  or  more  copies  of 
the  A  B  C  of  P(jtato  Culture  by  T.  B.  Terry.  To  all 
others  it  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  It 
will  contain  33  pages  the  size  of  tlie  potato- book. 

I  may  say,  by  way  of  brief  summary,  that  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey  they  manure  their  ground  and 
work  it  up  fine,  away  down  16  or  18  inches  deep.  Af- 
ter it  is  ready  for  the  planting  they  do  not  permit  a 
horse  to  step  on  the  soft  fine  mellow  soil;  and  they 
manage  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  even  a  big 
man  from  tramping  the  ground  down  hard.  This 
agrees  with  my  experience  exactly.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting potatoes  to  one  eye,  they  plant  them  whole. 
See  chapter  on  this  subject,  on  another  page.  They 
use  about  thirt.y  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  The  busi- 
ne.ss  of  growing  early  potatoes  for  the  great  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  and  Manchester  markets  is  reduced 
to  a  science.  They  get  not  only  enormous  yields 
per  acre,  but  beautiful  ritie  eating  potatoes.  Of 
course,  the  industry-  is  quite  a  departure  from  the 
way  we  grow  potatoes  here  in  America  in  large 
fields;  but.  notwithstanding,  you  can  see,  when  you 
come  to  read  the  look,  that  we  have  for  years  been 
growing  toward  their  plans  of  working  My  green- 
house experiments  are  right  in  lint ;  and  the  trench 
system,  S(j  often  described  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
is  al-o  right  in  line.  I  hardly  need  tell  you  that  the 
Island  of  Jersey  is  the  birthplace  and  home  of  our 
Jersey  cattle.  The  whole  island  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  Jersey  cattle  and  potatoes.  The  land  is 
so  valuable  that  two  or  three  acres  are  worth  as 
much  as  100  or  more  of  farm  lands  here  in  America; 
and.  stranger  still,  they  grow  more  stuff,  or,  at  least, 
stutt'  worth  more,  on  two  or  three  acres  than  many 
of  our  farmers  do  on  a  hundred-acre  farm.  If  any 
of  you  have  fond  aspirations  of  making  a  living  (say 
as  you  get  along  toward  old  age)  from  a  couple  of 
acres  of  ground  rightly  managed,  thi*  book  will  in- 
ti  I'cst  you  more  than  any  romance.  The  author  is  a 
ministei'of  the  gospel;  and  iiis  enthusiasm  and  de- 
light in  seeing  little  patches  of  ground  give  forth 
their  treasures  is  really  contagious. 


REDUCTION   IN  PRICE  OF  CKAIG   POT.4TOES. 

In  putting  our  present  price  on  the  Craigs,  $3. .50  per 
bushel,  I  was  largely  influenced  by  friend  Craig,  the 
originator.  Yon  know  we  gener.illy  accord  to  the 
originator  of  any  new  plant  or  potato  the  privilege 
of  fixing  tlic  price  for  at  least  one  or  two  years  after 
its  introduction.  At  the  present  time,  however,  our 
stock  is  hardly  half  sold  out;  and  tis  friend  Craig 
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can  not  ask  us  to  hold  up  the  price  after  this  date,  I 
have  decided  to  offer  them  the  rest  of  this  season 
tor  just  '»  our  reg-ular  list  price.  See  table  below. 
This  will  put  them  at  only  13.00  a  barrel  tor  the  No. 
1,  and  the  very  low  price  of  $l.oO  a  liaviel  for  No.  3. 
To  all  wlio  purchased  Craig-  Seedling-  potatoes  of  us. 
either  last  fall,  during  winter,  or  this  spring,  and 
paid  the  full  prices  below,  we  will  make  a  rebate, 
to  be  taken  in  Craig  Seedlings  or  other  potatoes,  as 
yi->u  may  choose.  Please  write  us  at  once  what  you 
bought,  and  when;  and  if  our  records  siiovv  your 
statement  to  be  correct,  we  will  at  once  give  you 
credit  as  above.  With  our  very  strict  and  careful 
sorting,  the  No.  2  are  almost  as  good  to  pUud  as  the 
No.  1. 

Season  of  maturing-  in  order  of  table,  the  first 
named  being-  the  earliest. 


Name. 

'3 
c 

'S 
g 

£ 

o. 

is; 

ii 
I 

$    90 
35 
5  00 
35 
35 
20 
35 
20 
15 
15 
35 
20 
35 
75 
20 
75 
90 

■3 

a 

6 

)S. 

$1  .50 
60 

7  60 
60 
60 
35 
60 
30 
20 
20 
60 
30 
60 

1  25 
35 

1  '26 

1  50 

2 
s 

03 

a. 

7 
1 

White  Bliss  Trinmph  .... 
"  Second  crop," 

$    20 
15 
1  .'•0 
15 
15 
12 
15 
12 
12 
12 
15 
12 
15 
10 
18 
40 
20 

8    50 

35 

3  00 

35 

35 

35 

36 

.35 
1  00 

1  00 
.■iO 

$    50 

20 

3  00 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

40 

40 

.■iO 

$  2  50 

1  00 

12  .50 

1  00 

1  00 

60 

1  00 

50 

35 

35 

1  00 

50 

1  00 

2  00 
60 

2  00 
2  50 

$  6  00 
2  50 

E.   Tlioio'bred,  Maule's* 
Burpee's  Exti-a  Early 

25  00 
2  50 
2  .50 

Lee's  B'avorite 

1  50 

2  .50 

1  25 

Beauty  of  Hebron 

1  00 
1  00 

Sir  William    

2  50 

Rural  Xew  Yorker 

1  25 

2  50 

4  50 

1  50 

Manuni's  Enormous 

4  50 
6  00 

Second  size  of  Early  Ohi(j,  Lee's  Favorite,  New 
Craig,  and  Freemans  (other  kinds  sold  out)  will  be 
half  above  prices.  Above  prices  include  packages 
for  shipping.  Potatoes  will  Ije  shipped  at  once  soon 
as  order  is  received,  so  long  as  our  stock  holds  out. 

HEDUCTION    ON   OTHER   POTATOES. 

We  also  make  the  following  deductions  on  other 
potatoes  where  we  have  surplus  stock;  namely. 
Early  (Jhio  and  New  Queen, +ii^  off  from  above  [trices; 
Monroe  Seedling,  30  per  cent  off;  making  them  an 
even  $1.00  per  barrel;  State  of  Maine,  30  per  cent  off, 
making-  them  only  80  cents  per  barrel.  All  others  will 
be  at  list  prices. 

REPORTS  IN  REGARD  TO  CRAIG  POTATOES  FROM  DIFFERENT 
LOCALITIES. 

The  1  lb.  of  Craigr  potatoes  I  bought  of  .vou  yieldeil  M  bushel, 
but  quite  a  lot  of  small  ones.  They  bad  a  very  poor  chance,  a 
pear-tree  shadinp;  a  ijart  of  them.  '  Sam'l  Heath. 

Tidal.  Pa..  Oct.  19,  1896. 

We  planted  halt  a  peck  of  small  Craig  potatoes;  and  when 
we  came  to  dig  them  this  fall  we  had  4J^  bushels  of  nice  big 
ones.    We  like  them  on  account  of  nice  size  and  good  flavor. 

Savanna,  111.,  Sept.  24,  1895.  Chas.  D  Handel. 

We  bought  -20  e.yes  of  Craigs  from  Christian  Wecke.^i.'^er.  Ni- 
agara Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  April  last.  They  all  started  but  one.  We 
had  32  lbs.  of  good-sized  potatoes.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Westcott. 

Falkirk,  Ont.,  Can.,  Dec.  23,  189.5. 

The  1  lb.  of  Craigs  I  bought  of  you  made  18  hills;  but  onl.y 
about  half  of  them  staited.  1  dug  them  a  few  days  ago— 40  old 
whoppers;  no  small  ones  except  in  one  hill.  There  was  no  sign 
of  any  scab  on  anv  of  the  Craigs.  E.  Manning. 

Jacksonville  N.  Y.,  Oct.  i^.  189.5. 

I  procured  of  you  last  spring  half  a  peek  of  seed.  I  cut  it  to 
single  eyes,  making  a  row  of  175  feet.  There  was  a  little  more 
than  three  bushels;  weighed  from  !9  ounces  down;  very  few 
small  ones;  best  potatoes  I  have.  1  shall  plant  all  I  have 
next  year.  S.  W.  Salisbury  . 

Independence,  Mo.,  Oct.  ."iO,  1895. 

From  thy  pound  of  Craig  potatoes  I  raised  nearly  one  bush- 
el. This  season  was  the  worst  known  for  years.  Blight 
struck  them  early,  an''  some  crops  were  ruined.  The  Craig 
grew  profusely;  very  large  vines;  resisted  blight  best  of  an.y; 
in  fact,  they  were  green  when  all  other  varieties  were  dead. 

South  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  Jacob  Almy. 

46  lbs.  of  potatoes  from  2  LBS.  PLANTED. 

The  2  Ills,  of  Craig  potatoes  were  cut  to  one-eve  pieces;  vines 
very  rank,  but  dead  before  frost.  The  yield  was  92  lbs.  of  fine 
large  potatoes,  the  best  I  laised  this  year.     John  Gearhart. 

Princeton,  Mo.,  Nov.  6, 1896. 


*  The  entire  crop  is  at  present  controlled  by  Wm.  H.  Maule. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  sell  them  for  less  than  the  i)rices  he 
has  put  on  them  as  above;  but  we  will  present  a  pound,  post- 
age )(repaid.  free  of  charge,  to  anv  present  subscriber  of 
Gleanings,  for  each  new  subscrijitioh  he  sends;  we  will  also 
send  Gleanings  one  year  to  every  ))erson  who  buys  one-half 
peck  of  the  potatoes.  If  you  purchase  one  bushel  .you  get 
Gleanings  for  eight  years,  either  sent  to  yourself  or  to  eight 
different  persons,  as  you  ma.v  choose. 

t  As  we  have  still  qiiite  a  siipjily  of  New  Queens  (all  raised  by 
T.  B.  Terry),  we  will  nieet  prices  from  any  responsible  dealer 
ON  these  until  stock  is  closed  out.— A.  I.  R. 


at  the  rate  of  1-20  lbs.   from  1  LB.  planted. 

The  Ji-lb.  of  Ciaig  i)ofatoes  leceived  from  you  was  cut  to  sin- 
gle eyes,  making  14,  which  were  planted  one  in  a  hill,  on  mod- 
erately strong  garden  soil.  1  dug  :»  lbs.  of  potatoes.  1  don't 
know  much  about  how  potatoes  ouiiiiTto  yield  ;  hut  it  strikes 
me  that  at  the  rate  of  120  lbs.  from  1  Ih.  iilanted  i>  doing  pretty 
well.    They  were  nearly  all  of  good  size.  D.  B.  Thomas. 

Orliu,  Mo.,  Oct.  -28,  189.5. 

I  planted  about  2)4  bushels  of  Craigs.  The  potatoes  were 
cut  to  one  eye.  planted  one  piece  in  a  hill,  three  feet  check- 
rows, ordinary  cultivation,  no  manure  or  fertilizer.  There 
were  at  the  rate  of  30O  bushels  to  the  ac)-e,  and  very  few  small 
potatoes.  0.  N.  Flansburg. 

Leslie,  Mich.,  Oct.  10, 1895. 

STILL    BETTER;  AT    THE    RATE    OF   232   LBS.  FROM    1   LB.   PLANTED. 

The  fi  ounces  of  Craig  potatoes  mentioned  in  Gleanings,  page 
7.52,  produced  87  lbs. ;  the  main  plants,  45  lbs. ;  side-shoots,  42. 
The  latter  part  of  September  was  very  dry,  but  the  side-plants 
remained  green  until  frost.  G.  J.  Y-qder. 

Garden  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  1.5, 1896. 

fPerhaiJs  I  may  add  that  1  am  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Older. n  Yoder.  having  visited  his  home.  The  method  by 
whicli  lie  accom)ili^lie(l  this  astonishing  result  will  be  found  in 
Gleanings,  page  7.52,  isu.5.— A.  1.  R.] 

report  from  E.  C.  green,  of  THE  OHIO  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

I  can  say  that  we  had  no  variety,  out  of  100,  but  showed 
signs  of  blight  by  the  middle  of  August;  and  by  Sept.  1st  all 
were  dead,  or  practicall.y  so.  The  Craig  held  out  as  long  as 
any  kind,  but  had  to  give  up  long  before  the  frost.  1  think  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  your  Craig  Seedlings,  that  have  gone 
through  the  summer  without  blight  (I  saw  them  while  at 
your  place),  are  worth  much  more  for  seed  than  ours  which 
have  blighted,  although  we  have  some  very  fine  Craigs  not- 
withstanding the  blight.  E.  C.  Green. 

Wooster,  Ohio,  Oct.  7,  1895. 


"%/%>  Tennessee  Queens.  'V^ 

I  will  offer  for  sale  in  April  and  May  tested  Ital- 
ian queens  reared  last  year  from  5-banded  stock; 
good  serviceable  queens;  also  queens  reared  from 
imported  stock,  at  $1.00  each;  6  for  1.5.00.  Will  have 
untested  queens  in  Mav. 

%-  W.  A.  COMPTON,  Lynnville,  Tenn.  '%- 


^  I        Do  you  want  regular  old-fashioned  A 

^3,V!    ^°  ^  Italian  queens?    We've  got 'em  at 
J        the  Evergreen   A|)iary,  Quebeck,  Tenn. 
Queens,  7.")c,  $1.00,  and  $1.50;   nuclei,  $1.75,  $3  26,  and 
$3.75.     Big  discount  on  quantities. 

COOPER  &  QILLETT. 


MUTH'S  HONEY-  EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
A  pply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

!;^f^;i^1^cTTAL0G  FREE. 

It  contains  instructions,  and  descriptions  of  a  full 
line  of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  made  by  the  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  Send  list  of  goods  wanted  and  get  prices. 
Beeswax  made  up,  bought,  or  taken  in  exchange. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Hich. 


Read  what  J.  1.  Parent,  of 
Charlton,  N.  V.,  says—"  We  cut 
with  one  of  your  Combined  Ma- 
chines last  winter  50  chaff  hives 
with  7-inch  cap,  100  honey- 
racks,  .500  broad  fiames,  2.000 
honey-boxes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  other  work.  This  winter  we 
have  doubled  the  amount  of 
bee-hives,  etc..  to  make,  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  all  with  this  saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
Address  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES,  545  Ruby  Street, 
Kockford,  111. 

When   more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 
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LOWER  PRICES   FOR  BEESWAX. 

Owing- to  decline  in  tlie  market  price  of  beeswax 
we  will  pay  from  tliis  date,  till  f  urtlier  notice,  only 
25c  casli,  :i8c  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  liere, 
instead  of  former  price>. 


COMB-FOONDATION   MACHINES. 

Since  the  last  edition  wm.s  mailed  we  have  sold 
both  of  the  seootid-harid  ten-inch  foundation-ma- 
chines tht-re  offered.  We  still  have  the6iiich,  also 
the  old  stock  of  new  ones  offered  at  special  prices. 
We  have  taken  in  a  second-hand  10-inch  Pelham, 
which  is  in  good  order,  a  good  machine  for  a  Pelham. 
This  we  offer  for  $8.00. 


HONEY   MARKET. 

We  are  entirely  sold  out  of  comb  honey,  and  could 
place  more  if  we  knew  where  to  get  it  at  the  right 
price.  Dealers  seem  unwilling  to  pay  any  more 
than  they  liave  been  paying  in  order  to  get  it,  pre- 
ferring to  let  the  trade  go  without.  We  have  a  good 
supply  of  extracted,  as  listed  in  last  issue,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  in  need. 


CREAM    SECTIONS. 

We  are  unable  for  the  present  to  furnish  any  more 
cream  sections  1%  wide  from  stock  here.  We  have 
over  a  million  of  tlie  No.  1  white  of  this  width  in 
stock;  and  during  this  month  we  liave  been  and 
shall  be  making  other  widths  on  orders.  The  cream, 
or  No.  3,  are  the  seconds  accumulated  while  we  are 
making  the  best  grade;  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
we  shall  not  have  any  more  cream  I'a  wide  to  fur- 
nish this  month,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  have  many 
more  this  season.  The  No.  1  white  cost  so  little 
more,  and  are  so  much  nicer,  that  we  hardly  see 
what  ol:)ject  any  one  can  have  in  ordering  the 
creams.  We  have  of  other  widths  than  1''8  the  fol- 
lowing lot  of  cream  sections  which  we  offer  at  $3.00 
per  1000;  5000.  $9.00;  15M  4^^x1:5  or  1%,  f\ill,  3  open 
ings;  80M  414XIM,  4  openings;  3.5M  4)4x1  M.  3  open- 
ings: lOM  4i4x7-to-foot.  We  have  also  some  50M  of 
4Xxm  white  sections  which  we  offer  at  the  same 
price. 


SEED  POTATOES   FROM   NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

We  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Rum- 
sey  (the  man  who  sent  us  the  Tonga  bean)  a  pint  of 
seed  potatoes  by  mail,  in  perfect  condition  for 
planting:  in  fact,  they  have  just  begun  to  sprout  a 
little.  They  were  on  the  way  30  days.  This  fact 
may  bo  valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  send  seed 
potatoes  to  distant  points.  It  is  much  better  to 
send  whole  potatoes,  small  size,  than  to  attempt  to 
send  eyes  only.  The  names  of  the  potatoes  sent 
are  Gardner's  Imperial  Blue  and  Richter's  Imper- 
ator.  

THE   TONGAN  BEAN. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Rumsey,  of  Bo- 
ronia.  New  South  Wales,  we  have  received  about 
half  a  pint  of  these  curious,  odd-looking  beans.  See 
description  on  page  119.  There  are  464  beans,  and 
they  cost  us  $3.00;  and  while  the  supply  lasts  we  will 
mail  three  beans  to  anybody  who  sends  us  5  cents 
in  stamps  or  otherwise.  They  are  especially  suited 
for  tropical  countries,  where  one  single  bush  or 
vine  will  yield  several  bushels  of  edible  beans  in  a 
season.  The  Ijcan  itself  is  worth  something  as  a  cu- 
riosity, as  it  is  totally  unlike  any  thing  else  in  the 
whole  bean  family. 

VEGETABLE-PLANTS  FOR  APRIL  15. 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  twice-transplanted  Jer- 
sey Wakefield;  also  a  nice  lot  of  the  same  and  Early 
Summer  once  transplanted.  A  fine  lot  of  cauliflower, 
once  and  twice  transplanted;  Prizetaker  onion- 
plants- -a  nice  lot  that  will  be  ready  in  about  ten 
days;  and  the  finest  lot  of  tomato-plants  I  think  we 
ever  grew.  We  have  tlie  Beauty.  Ignotum,  Dwarf 
Champion,  and  Fordhook  Early.  We  regard  the  lat- 
ter as  the  best  early  tomato  we  have  ever  tested,  and 
prices  are  this  year  the  same  as  the  others,  viz.,  100, 
75cts.;  $6.00  per  1000. 


We  have  also  a  beautiful  stock  of  nice  White 
Plume  and  Self-blanching  celery-plants. 

We.  can  not  sell  good  strawberry-plants  at  the 
prices  many  advertisers  are  offering  them. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  Gault  raspbt-rry  plants. 
Ouis  wintered  in  splendid  shape,  because  they  were 
heavily  mulched  with  old  strawy  manui-e.  They  are 
just  right  now  to  be  sent  out.  By  mail,  postpaid, 
35  cts.  each. 

ADVANCE  IN   THE   PRICE   OF  WHITE   DUTCH  CLOVER. 

This,  by  the  single  pound,  will  be  35  cts.  instead 
of  30;  postpaid  by  mail.  35  cts.,  instead  of  30,  as 
heretofore.  Prices  by  the  pc^k,  lialf-bushel,  and 
bushel,  will  be  as  given  in  the  price  list. 

THE    BRE-KEEI'EKS'   ARMENIAN   FUND. 

CoNTHiBUTii.NS  Up  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Amount  previously  acknowledged $48  00 

H.G.Collins,  Uly.-ses,  Pa 100 

Ruth  B.  Wright,  Medina,  0 1  00 

Leahy  Beachy,  Aurora,  W.  Va 3  56 

Y.  P.  C.  D.,  Beauford.  Minn                    3  00 

R.  A.  Huntington,        Linden,  N.  Y 100 

S.C.Frederick,  Blberton,  Wash 41 

B.  D.  C,  Wilton,  N.H 100 

$56  97 
As  we  go  to  pi  ess  we  receive  the  following: 

Boston,  April  10, 1896. 
The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  fifty-five  dol- 
lars and  fifty-si.x  cents  from  subscri hers  to  Glean- 
ings IN  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Frank  H.  Wiggin,  Ass't  Treas. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Bee  keejiers'  Association  will  meet  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  O.  J.  CunnninKs,  in  Guilford,  three  miles 
northeast  of  Rockford,  111.,  on  Tuesday.  Mav  19.  All  interested 
in  bees  are  invited.  B.  K   nnedy,  Sec,  New  Milford,  111. 


The  illness  of  the  President.  Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt,  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary's daughter  (Iv.v  Hutchinson),  has  delayed  tlie  holding  of 
the  Michigan  State  Convention.  It  is  now  decided  to  hold  it  at 
one  of  the  hotels  in  Lansinpr,  April  2,"i  and  24.  the  first  se.ssion  to 
be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  2;W.  I  have  written  to  J.  H.  Lar- 
labee  to  make  the  arrangements.  If  I  do  not  hear  from  him  in 
time  to  give  further  notice  in  these  columns  as  to  which  hotel, 
the  place  i-an  be  easily  found  by  inquiring  at  the  different  ho- 
tels. I  presume  it  will  be  at  the  Hudson  House.  Dr.  L  C.  Whi- 
ting, of  East  Saginaw,  will  have  a  paper  entitled,  "Bee-keep- 
ers must  Follow  the  Wild  Flowers."  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Hilton  will 
take  foi-  his  topic.  ••  Tlie  Crisis  in  Michigan  Bee-keeping."  Mr. 
L.  A.  .\spinwall  will  ha-ie  for  his  topic. '"  Requisites  for  Success 
in  Bee-keeping."  The  -ubject  of  tlie  Hon.  R  L.  Taylor's  paper 
will  be,  "  Lessons  in  Wintering."  Mr.  T.  F.  Bingham  has  also 
promised  a  jiaper,  he  to  choose  his  own  topic.  Mr.  Heddon  is 
just  home  from  a  sojourn  m  Florida,  and  can  probabl.v  tell  u.s 
something  aVjout  that  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

W.  Z.  HUTi  HINSON,  See. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


The  ■50-cent  knife  is  just  O.  K.— as  good  as  I  could 
get  here  for  .$1.00.  S.  C.  Frederick. 

Blberton,  Wash.,  March  38. 


Inclosed  find  cash,  for  which  you  will  please  give 
me  credit.  The  goods  came  in  due  time,  and  are  all 
right.  The  Crane  smoker  is  suiierb.  Accept  thanks 
for  services  rendered.  L.  F.  Neyland. 

Berwick,  Miss.,  Mar.  38. 


BURPEE'S  EXTRA  EARLY  POTATO. 

I  have  tried  them  for  5  or  6  years,  and  they  do 
splendidly  for  me.  J.  H.  MoORE. 

Elmwood,  111.,  Apr.  4. 


I  am  well  pleased  with  my  investment  in  bees.  I 
have  spent  with  you  this  year  $37.60,  and  I  have  got 
the  worth  of  my  money.  I  can  not  express  my  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  to  you.  1  will  always  recommend 
The  A.  1.  Root  Co.  J.  S.  Morris. 

Lyuchburgh,  Va.,  Apr.  3. 


The  way  you  fill  out  a  seed-bill  is  truly  a  surprise. 
This  gives  more  seed  than  1  had  calculated  on,  as  I 
figured  on  the  usual  amount  sent  in  a  packet; 
but  many  thanks  to  you.  I  will  let  some  of  the 
neighbors  have  a  chance  at  you.  F.  S.  Clark.  _, 

Hastings,  m.,  March  17.    ;  u^^.;, 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


;U5 


Potatoes  500  Bbis.  s^f^r.!i^s^re'^- 

i  UIUIUUU  n^jiH,  !f,^.5  PIT  barrel :  Wilson's  First 
CliDice,  American  Wonder,  Maggie  Murphy,  Green 
Mountain,  Iritth  Daisy,  Monroe  Seedling.  Victor, 
Rose,  Late  Puritan,  and  Rural,  tl.lK)  per  barrel;  Car- 
man Nil.  1.  $1.50  per  bari'el.  New  Craig  free  if  you 
remit  5c  for  postage,  or  any  of  the  above  for  15  days. 
Circular  free.  Send  draft  or  P.  O.  order.  A.  I.  Root, 
Medina,  Ohio,  publisher  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture, is  one  of  my  many  customers  who  wrote,  in 
1893:  "  Friend  Smith  :— Your  potatoes  are  really  ex- 
extra  nice,  was  the  wa.v  in  which  we  came  to  give 
you  $1.26  per  bushel  right  straight  through.  Yours 
respectfully,  A.  I.  Root." 
Bank  refr-rences.  S.  J.  SMITH, 

Seed  and  Stock  Farm,  Padelsfords,  N.  Y. 
flease  mention  this  papei' 

FOR  SALE.  — "M 

Pure  Maple  Syrup  in  1-gallon  tin  cans,  80 
cents;  5  or  more,  75  cents  each. 

Send    for    my  free    price  list  of  Italian 
Bees  and  White  and  Brown  Ferrets. 
N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

FULL  COLONIES  OF  ITALIAN  BEES   FOR   $4.00. 

Are  worth  twice  the  money.  Queens  bred  from 
fine  imported  mother.  Langstroth  frames;  10- 
frame  hives.  All  combs  built  on  foundation  in 
■wired  frames,  and  perfect.    Send  lor  circular. 

T.  M.  KLOER,  426  Willow  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Red=cIover  Italians. 

My  Italians  gathered  a  big  crop  of  honey  from  red 
clover  lust  year.  If  you  want  large  beautiful  bees 
for  business,  try  them.  One  untested  queen,  65c,  2 
for  SI. 25:  1  warranted  80c,  2  for  SI  50:  1  tested,  SI. 25; 
1  select,  S3. 00.  Queens  furnished  in  season,  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

C.  M.  HICKS, 
HICKSVILUE,  WASH.  CO.,  MD. 
Please  mention  thi.-<  paper 

Fine  Italian  Bees  and  Queens.      =:= 

Full  colonies  of  bees,         -         -  $5  00. 

Select  tested  queens,     -         -          -  2  00. 

Untested  queens,      -         -         -  1.00. 

Virgin  Italian  queens.  -         -         -  .50. 

Hybrid  queens,          -         -         -  ..50. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Blackmer  &  Shearouse,  Citra,  Fla. 


r*  HEAP  for  cash.    Italian  bees  in  10- frame  L.  hive, 
^    $4.00;  Italian  queens,  $1.00.    Root's  supplies  fur- 
nished on  shnrt  notice.    Address 
OTTO  KLEINOW,  122  Military  Ave,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Rr\rwT's 


Q 


00 


DS. 


Prices  reduced  on 
Dovetailed  hives  and 
sections.  A  full  line 
of  apiarian  supplies  in 
stock  to  fill  orders 
promptl}',  at  lowest 
prices  for  best  goods. 
Iiand.    3()-page  catalog 


Japanese  buckwheat  seed  on 
free.    , 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 

Please  mention  this  paper 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


I  have  a  few  mismated  and   hybrid  queens  to  sell 
at  20  to  30  cts.  each. 

F.  C.  Morrow,  Wallaceburg,  Ark. 


I  have  5  or  6  hybrid  queens— younn,  whose  work- 
ers are  unexcelled,  that  i  will  deliver  at  once,  for  50 
cts.  each.    Safe  delivery. 

Abbott  L.  Swinson,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.    Box  478. 


Wanted.— 40  mismated  queens,  daughters  of  im- 
ported mothers,  all  of  last  season's  rearing,  i)erfect 
and  prolific;  no  golden  Italian  blood.  State  when 
you  can  ship,  and  lowest  price. 

Address    Bee,  12  Oak  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


in  good  new  eight-frame  L.  hives,  good 
full  swarms,  W.OO;  3-frame  nuclei,  with 

WM.  H.  STANLEY^  Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  Illinois. 


OF  EIGHTY  COLONIES  FOR  SALE.-ltal- 

ians  and  hybrids,  in  new  Dovetailed 
hives:  everything  ready  for  business; 
hives  and  fixtures  to  increase  to  120  colonies;  good 
location.  Purchaser  can  have  use  of  honey-house 
and  yard  this  year.    Write  for  terms. 

J.  W.  Caldwell,  Steamboat  Rock,  Iowa. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  tliis  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  .you  want  your  adv't  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona-flde  exchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  For  such  our  regular  rates  of 
20  c.  a  line  will  be  charged  and  they  will  he  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  he  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 


WANTED.— To  exchange  300  three-frame  breeding- 
hives  put  together  and  painted,  worth  50c,  for 
honey  or  beeswax.  Wm.  A.  Selser. 

10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED.— To    exchange    eggs,   L.   Brahmas,  B. 
Rocks,  W.   Blk.    Buff    Leghorns,  for    wax  or 
Fay's  currant.     J.  Hallenbeck,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— One  hur  dred  Simplicity  ten-frame 
Hat-bottom  hive-bodies,  and  1000  good  brood 
combs  in  exchange  for  honey,  high-grade  wheel 
from  factory  (weight  23  lbs.)  Send  description  with 
price.  W.  L.  Coggshall,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.- To  exchange  safety  bicycles,  and  an 
Odell  typewriter,  for  honey,  beeswax,  or  gas- 
oline or  kerosene  engine.    J.  A.  Green,  Ottawa,  111. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  200  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  raspberry  and  blackber- 
ry plants,  valued  at  3^4.00  per  1000,  and  Japan- 
ese buckwheat,  for  beeswax. 
5-8  A.  P.  Lawrence,  Hickory  Corners,  Mich. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  Monarch  feed-mill,  good 
as  new,  valued  at  $15.00,  for  offers. 

James  P.  Hall,  Wyanet,  Bureau  Co.,  111. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  second-hand  hives,  hives 
in  the  flat,  for  any  thing  useful.    Send  for  list. 
J.  F.  Michael,  Greenville,  O. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  one  bicycle,   pneumatic 
tire,  single-tube,   for  grandfather  8-day  clock; 
machine  run  only  about  two  months. 

L.  L.  ESENHOWER,  Reading,  Pa. 

ANTED.— Tested  Italian  queen.s,  for  Golden  Wy- 
jindotte  Eggs.       E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


w 


WANTED —To   exchange   or    sell   a    twenty-inch 
pony  planer. 

The  Geo.  Rall  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 

IVANTRD— A  position  in  apiary;  age  23;  single; 
VV  will  work  for  $20.00  per  month  and  board.  No 
objection  to  other  woi-k  in  connection.  Write  at 
once.  P  VV.  Stahlman,  Millfleld,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  a  100-egg  incubator,  new, 
or  a  World   typewiiter,  l)oth  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, for  a  power  turning-latlie. 

C.  W.  Costellow,  Waterboro,  York  Co.,  Me. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  Erie  and  Minewaska 
blackberry;  Turner,  Hansell,  Palmer,  and  Sou- 
hegan  raspberry-plants,  or  fine  extracted  honey, 
for  Japan  plum,  Dutchess  and  Bartlett  pear,  and 
apple  trees,  or  Warfleld,  Haverland,  and  Lovet 
strawberries.        S.  A.  Jackson,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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YELL0WZ0NE5. 

For  all  Fevers,  Headache,  Colds,  Grip,  Rheumatism,  and  Neuralgia. 

A  wonderful  remedy,  checking-  them  as  water  quenches  Are. 


How  they  are  made. 

It  is  a  big  claim,  but  one  thoroughly  substanti- 
ated, that,  witliin  their  sphere  of  action  (and  that  a 
wide  one),  Yellowzones  are  the  hcftt  and  safeM  rem- 
edy ill  use  today,  either  by  physicians  or  as  a  pop- 
ular remedy.  Personally  f  feel  honored  to  liave 
had  a  haml  in  making  them  so,  yet  would  not  have 
my  fiiends  give  me  too  mu  -h  crtdit.  Very  much  is 
due  to  the  skill  and  persistent  effort  of  those  emi 
nent  men,  Drs.  B.  H  Broadiiax.  S  H.  Kerr,  and 
their  associates,  who,  between  1891  and  '93,  gave  to 
the  profession  a  remedy  called  "analgesine"  that 
has  won  the  entire  confidence  of  medical  men  who 
have  used  it,  and  in  their  hands  it  has  taken  the 
place  of  all  such  drugs  as  Antipyrine.  Acetanilid, 
Phenacetine,  Antikammia,  etc.,  with  far  better  re- 
sults. You  will  be  interested  here  in  the  following 
extract,  from  the  pen  of  C.  L.  Kerr,  M.  D. : 

Editor  Medical  World:— It  may  .seem  superfluous  at  this 
time,  when  the  market  is  already  oveierowded  with  a  con- 
stantly inereasinp-  list  of  new  remedies  for  pain  and  fever,  to 
offer  another  tn  the  profession;  but  I  have  no  apology  to 
make  for  submittintr  for  the  consideration  of  the  readers  of 
The  World  my  formula  for  "analgesine,"  believing  that  a 
careful  trial  will  furnish  convincing:  juoof  of  its  superiority 
over  all  combinations  of  this  class.  All  the  hitherto  offeved 
combinations  of  the  coal-tar  series  jmssess  some  degrree  of 
merit,  but  there  are  sericms  objections  to  be  raised  against  the 
vast  majority  of  them.  The  arterial  and  cardiac  depression 
following  the  use  of  the  majority  of  them,  the  exorbitant 
price  asked  for  them,  and  the  secrecy  of  their  component 
parts  and  process  of  manufacture,  are  all  serious  objections 
to  their  use 

With  the>e  highly  important  objections  in  mind,  during  the 
latter  pai't  of  1891  I  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  with 
the  various  .synthetical  products  on  the  market,  with  a  view  of 
devising  a  combination  to  replace  these  secret  nostrums;  and, 
after  thorough  therapeutic  te^ts  conducted  by  myself  and  a 
great  many  of  the  most  prominent  contri  butors  to  The  World 
(for  I  supplied  a  great  many  of  them  with  famples,  and  asked 
them  for  an  honest  opinion  and  also  simgestions),  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  have  been  eminently  successful,  ami  can  offer  this  com- 
bination to  the  profession  witli  full  confidence  in  its  merits, 
knowing  full  well  that  a  thorough  trial,  whenever  opiates  are 
indicated,  whenever  there  is  inciease  of  temperature,  or 
whenever  there  is  pain,  will  be  productive  of  the  most  grati- 
fying results.  The  indications  for  the  use  of  thi.s  combina- 
tion are  verv  numerous;  but  this  arl...es  from  the  fact  that  it 
strikes  directly  and  effectively,  without  bad  results,  at  the 
two  most  characteristic  symiitoms  in  disease;  viz.,  fevei' and 
pain;  and  with  thete  two  important  points  well  under  control, 
the  physician's  battle  in  acute  attacks  is  nearly  won.  In  a 
great  many  cases  it  is  a  succeilaneum  for  morphine,  but  acts 
without  stupefying  your  patient  or  imimiring  the  tactile  sen- 
sibilit.v;  and  no  habit  is  formed  by  its  prolonged  administra- 
tion, to  lessen  the  satisfaction  derived  from  its  curative  jjow- 
ers.     It  STANHS  AT  THE    HEAD  AS  A  SAFE  AND    EFFECTIVE    REMEDY 

FOR  FEVER,  as  its  use  produces  no  depression,  cardiac  or  arte- 
rial, cyanosis,  OR  any  evil  after-effects, 

Chas  L.  Kerr,  M.  D. 

Since  very  early  in  its  manufacture  I  have  used 
Analgesine  daily  in  my  {general  practice.  It  has 
more  than  pr(5ven  the  claims  made  for  it  by  its  orig- 
inators, and  its  usefulness  grows  with  acquaintance. 


I  naturally,  at  times,  prescribed  Analgesine  in  com- 
binatiun  with  otlier  remedies,  and  with  marked 
success,  finding  by  c  ireful  observation  that  certain 
remedies  icith  Analgesine  in(!reas(  d  its  value  re- 
markably. I  then  niade  observations  with  the  ob- 
jei-t  of  perfecting  such  a  combination  as  would 
enlarge  its  value  as  a  yeneral-seiviee  remedy  fi  r  the 
physician,  and  for  family  use.  After  many  careful 
trials, 

YELIiOWZONES   AVERE  THE  RESULT, 

And  this  is  my  offering  to  a  suffering  woi Id— a 
remedy  that,  witti  great  certainty  aiid  safety  may 
be  relied  upon  to  remove  Pain  and  Fever  under  al- 
most all  conditions.  And  here  is  their  compositiOD. 
I  have  no  secrets  of  manufacture  to  withhold,  nor 
any  desire  to  shroud  the  remedy  with  mystery. 

Analgesine  is  used  as  the  base,  and  with  this  Is 
combined  Hydrastis,  and  minute  doses  of  Aconite, 
Bryonia,  Nux  Vomica,  and  Pulsatilla,  which,  after 
thorough  preparation,  is  compressed  into  5-grain 
tablets,  and  sent  out  all  over  this  wide  country, 
blessing  the  sick,  and,  1  trust,  turning  their  hearts 
in  thankfulness  to  the  dear  Lord  who  gave  us  all 
things  richly  to  enjoy. 

It  is  not  claimed  they  will  cure  every  thing. 
Though  they  stand  ready  to  do  wonders  every  day, 
they  will  not  perform  miracles, 

THEIR  GENERAL  USE. 

For  Pain  they  may  be  used  under  almost  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  certainly  believe  there  is  no  oth- 
er safe  remedy  known  that  gives  sui-h  perfect  relief. 
Even  violent  toothache,  when  the  tooth  is  not  ul- 
cerated, is  vanquished  by  them;  and  if  you  have  not 
yet  been  relieved  of  a  terrible  headache  by  their 
use,  you've  missed  a  delightful  experience.  Lum- 
bago, Sciatica,  and  other  forms  of  Rlieuma'ism  and 
Neuralgia,  are  quickly  relieved;  and  even  Locomo- 
tor Ataxia  is  greatly  helped  and  often  cured.  In 
Colds  the.v  are  always  a  relief,  and,  when  taken  as 
directed  at  the  onset,  will  usually  break  them  up 
entirely.    In  La  Grippe  they  are  right  at  home. 

Then  in  Fevers:  Here  is  one  place  of  tlieir  tri- 
umph. No  matter  what  the  fever  is.  they  quiet  and 
soften  the  pulse,  lower  the  temperature,  and  bring- 
about  an  entirely  new  order  of  things.  Tliey  are  a 
great  friend  to  the  children  in  their  many  com- 
plaints. 

I  want  to  put  Yellowzones  into  the  home  of  every 
Gleanings  reader.  They  are  fully  guaranteed; 
and  in  any  casn  of  dissatisfaction  the  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

They  are  put  up  18  in  a  box,  at  35  cents  per  box,  or, 
better,  6  boxes  for  1  dollar  (not  less  than  6  at  dollar 
rates).  Most  of  our  customers  order  in  dollar  lots. 
Sample  of  6  for  5  cts.  1  shall  make  every  effort  to 
please  you. 


;W.  B.  HOUSE,  M.  D.,  Detour,  Chippewa  Co.,  Mich. 

r  N.  B.— -Can  use  a  few  goo(j;agents.    No  others  wanted. 


Eclipse  Corn=planter 

will  plant  Corn, 


Beans,  Peas,  and 
Beet  Seeds  in  Hills, 
Drills,  and  Cliecks,  in 
Distances  desired  . 
It  is  the  only  planter 
tliat  will  distribute 
all  fertilizers,  wet  or 
t^  dry  hen  manure,  ash- 
■^  es,  etc.,  with  a  cer- 
tainty, in  different 
amounts,  eacli  side  of 
seed.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. Mention  Glean- 
ings IN  Bee  Culture 
when  you  write. 

ECLIPSE  CORN-PLANTER   CO.,  Enfield,  Graltou  Co.,  New  Hainpsliire. 
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Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or. 
chard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Parle,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old. 

Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.    Send  for  it  before  buying.  Half  saved 
by  dealing  direct.    Try  it.    Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  sent 
bV  mnil  to  any  office  in  the  U.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  freieht. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    42nd  Year.    1 000  Acres.  29  Oreenliousesi. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,       Box  301     Painesville.  Q. 


EEDS  AND    PLANTC^ 

I  At  reduced  prices  for  ll<9fi.  Best  ^^ 
new  ;ind  old.  See  our  Market  Qar=  ^^"^ 
dener's  price  list.    Special   offers 

I  on  some  aiticles  that  you  may  w;int.     Manj- 
seeds  reduced  to  3  cts.  a  packet.   |^^  Send  10c  ' 
and  we  will  send  you  oui'  <'.italog  and  a  packet  | 
each  of  Piizetaker  onion.  New  Imperial  toma- 
to, l)est  kinds  of  lettuce,  and  a  pkt.  of   choice  I 
mixed  flowers. 


GRAPEVINES,  'TkN^' 

Old  and  new  varieties.    VVarranted  extra  strong. 
^one  c/ieaper.    Send  for  catalog. 

Eugene  Willett  &  Son,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

I  The  Most 
I  Artistic  Effect 
iln  Sweet  Peas 

9  is  obtained  by  having  each  color  by  itself  in  a 
W  separate  vase.  Try  it.  We  offer  1  packet  of  each 
%  of  these  choicest  sorts:  BLUSHING  BEAUTJf- 
^  clear  day-break  pink;  BOREATTON— rich  vel- 
vety maroon;  EMILY  HENDERSON-purest  white; 
COUNTESS  OF  RADNOR-«oft  lavender;  VENUS- 
a  grand  salmon  buff,  together  with  our 
1 896  Seed  Catal»$i;ue,  which  is  hand- 
somely illustrated  by  direct  photographs,  and 
containing  many  Choice  Novelties  in  both 
Vegetables  and    f   0/«  IN 

Flowers  for       I  iCL/  STAI>IP.*». 
1  oz.  each  of  the  above  with  Catalogue  for  40c. 
H  lb.     "         "  '■       ^  •'  "  "  $1.00. 

^  JOHNSON  &  STOKESr  Philadelplifn.  Pa.    "'  « 
———————••— —i 


! 


GOVT  PEAS. 


Second-crop  potatoes— Carman  No.  1,  White  Rliss— 
the  earliest  white  potato  grown.  Lady  Thompson 
strawberry-plants.  The  best  si  lawberrv  yet  intro- 
duced.   Ordernow.      T.  B.  Parker,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

WANTED.— Your  ryadei's  to  send  for  my  poultry 
circular.   Have  eggs  from  four  varieties.   1  send 
circular  free— no  stamp  r'  iniired.    Addiess 

.1.  Frank  B.aiu.  Phili|isburg,  Centre  Co..  Pa. 

16    Varieties,     early 
and    lale.      True     to 
fl  per  barrel  and  upwards. 

GEO.  H    CGLVIN,  Box  57,  Dalton,  Pa. 


W^ 


SEED  POTATOES. 


HATIH  CHICKENS  ^r^l^g^Er 

Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simplt,  Perfect,  Sel/Rcgu 
lating.  Thouaauda  ia  Buccesi- 
ful  operation.  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  at  leas  coit  than 
any  othar  Hatcher,  towest 
prloed  flritolasi  Hatcher 
made  GEO.  H.  STAUL, 
114tol»8a.«th 81.,  Qalney, 111. 


F\\fiific  RED  CURRANTS 

are  a  paying  crop  to  grow  for  market.  They  bear 
the  Second  summer  after  planting.  I  picked  70 
cents'  worth  of  fiuit  from  one  busli  last  summer. 
They  are  not  like  berries  which  you  must  pick  and 
send  to  market  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  have  many  of 
them  spoil.  Fay's  will  hang  on  the  bushes  nearly 
two  weeks  after  they  are  fit  to  pick,  and  then  be  in 
good  condition  for  market.  There  is  a  big  demand 
for  the  fruit.  My  commission  merchant  wrote  me, 
"  Send  me  all  of  the  Fay's  you  can  at  60  cents  per 
basket." 
Price  of  extra  large  2-year  old  bearina-  bushes, 
1  per  100.  Strong  one-year-old,  $3  per  100.  Cherry 
currants,  same  price;  16  Downing  or  16  Smith's 
gooseberry,  $1.    Hydrangea,  P.  G.,  15  cents  each. 

FRED  H.  BURDETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

-^  ^  £^  y^  To  my  customers  and  friends:  Please 
I  \J  I  l^v  rempmber  that  W.  H.  Laws  is  again 
l|^^^ll  headquarters  for  Italian  queens, 
M.\J  ^  Vr  leather  colored  or  golden,  your 
choice.  Past  favors  are  the  stim- 
ulus to  greater  efforts.  I  am  trying  to  merit  your 
patronage.  Try  me.  Single  queen,  90c;  6  for  $4.60. 
Tested,  $1.00:  6  for  $5.00.  Breeder,  $3.00  each.  Ref- 
erence, A.  1.  Root  Co. 

W,  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  Seb.  Co.,  Ark. 

fJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIL!: 


Horlick's 


Malted  Milk 

For  Invalids. 


=  It  is  pure  rich  milk  and  an  extract  of  S 

B  malted  grain  combined  and  evaporated  to  S 

=  dryness.    It  makes  one  of  the  most  pleas-  = 

S  ant,  invigorating,  and  nutritious  foods  im-  E 

=  aginable.  = 

3  Endorsed  by  physicians  everywhere  for  ^ 

s  invalids,  aged  people,  and  for  those  suffer-  S 

=  ing  from  nervous  prostration,  dyspepsia,  = 

E  or  digestive  troubles  of  any  kind — in  fact,  ^ 

=  wherever  a  highly  nutritious  and  at  the  = 

E  same  time  easily  digested  food  is  required.  = 

S  It  makes  an   excellent    table   drink   in  S 

=  place  of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,   being  far  = 

S  more  healthful  and  nutritious.  S 

S  Prepared  by  simplj' dissolving  in  hot  or  s 

=  cold  water,  or  it  may  be  eaten  dry.  = 

S  Correspondence    solicited,  and    samples  S 

E  free.  = 

I  Horlick's  Food  Co.,  | 

I  Racine,  Wis.  | 

^IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlf? 

Please  mention  this  paper. 
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FmnnrfpH  'talian  Queens,  $4.50  each.  Breed- 
iiii|/ui  n,u  i,,g.^  Tested  luid  Untested  Queens. 
Strawberry  Plants.  Warfleld  No.  a;  Beder  Wood 
and  Greenville,  ^2.50  per  1000. 

W  .  C.  FRAZIER,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

QUEEisrs 

Smokers,  Sections , 

Comb  Founc'-ition, 
And   all   Apiiiirun    Sii|i|ilieF 
<*hean.       .Send     for 
K.  T.   FLANAiiAN,  lielleville,  111. 

Do  You  Need  Queens 

for  your  own  use  or  to  sell?  I  can  supply  you,  and 
will  use  you  rlg-ht. 

J.  B.  CASE,  PORT  ORANGE.  FLA. 

o<  Gold-band  Apiaries. >o 

Choice  Italian    Beos,  Queens,  and   Honey  for  Sale. 

Also  Fox  Hounds  and  Light  Brahma  Chicliens. 

Eggs  in  season,  $1.00  per  l.i. 

ELIAS  FOX,         -         -        -        HILLSBORO,  WIS. 

New  England  Supply  Depot. 

You  can    get    thepmost    complete    BEE-HIVE, 
also  other  supplies  at 

S.  A.  FISHER'S,  82  Water  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

High  Grade  Bicycles      =:= 

=:=  =:=  For  $60.00  and  $75.00. 


Beeswax   Extractors. 

The  only  extractor  in  tlie  world  that  will  extract 
all  the  wax  from  old  combs  ra|)idly  by  steam.  Send 
for  descriptive  illustiiited  catalogue  to 

eitf  C.  Q.  FERRIS,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Cow  Peas. 

One  hundred  bushels  of  the  speckled  or  whippoor- 
will  variety,  which  is  the  earliest  and  best  for  gen- 
eral cultivation,  will  be  delivered  f .  o.  b.  in  lots  of  2 
bush,  at  .'fl.OO  per  bush. 

W.  H.  GREER,  Box  tie,  PARIS,  TENN. 

The  New  Qorneil  Smoker. 


Weight,  24  lbs. 

These  wheels,  the  celebrated  Defiance  line  (made 
by  the  Monarch  Cycle  Company),  which  we  handled 
last  year  with  much  satisfaction,  are  the  equal  of 
any  $100  wheels  on  tlie  market  in  material  and  work- 
mansliip.  They  are  fully  guaranteed;  are  flrst-class 
and  all  right  Will  take  wax  or  first^quality  white 
honey  in  trade.  Tell  us  what  you  have,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  handsomely  illustrated  catalog.  Lil^eral 
reduction  made  for  cash. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  O. 


Cheap, 

strong, 

Serviceable, 

Large  Size. 


JilC^  TUC  nruiKIO'  for  those  who  want  a 
UO  I  I  ntl  I  nin^M  flrst-class  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup,  3M  inches;  curved 
nozzle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  back;  legs  of  malleable 
Iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  is  the  well-known 
Cornell  principle.  Weight  of  smoker,  only  20 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it: 

The  Cornell  smoker  is  a  Dandy  with  a  big  D.  I  have  been  us- 
ing it  to-day  on  the  Grossest  colony  of  bees  I  ever  saw.  I  think 
I  could  drive  a  bulldog  with  it.  S.  R.  Austin. 

AmityvlUe,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16. 

Price  $1.10.  postpaid,  or  8.5c  if  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA.  OHIO. 


Young  Queens  by  Return  flail 


from  the  South,  bred  from  our  liardu  afrain  of  Gray  Carniolans  and  Golden  Italians     Untested  queen,  75c; 
tested,  $1..50.    If  you  want  a  fine  imported  or  a  select  tested  breeding-queen,  or  bees  by  the  pound,  nucleus 
and  full  colonies",  we  can  furiiisli  you  at  bottom  prices.    We  never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis. 
Satiisfactirm  ijuaratiteed.    Price  list  free. 

F.  A.  LOCK  HART   <&   CO  ,  LAKE   GEORGE,  N.  Y. 


Address 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


We  have  the  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
West.  Capacity,  one  carload  a  day;  and  carry 
the  largest  slock  and  greatest  variety  of 
everything  needed  in  the  apiary,  assuring 
BEST  goods  at  LOWEST  prices,  and 
prompt  shipment.  Illustrated  catalog,  80 
pages,  free. 

E-  Kretchmer,  red  oak,  IOW^A- 
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Cheaper  than  Ever! 

Hilton's  White  T  Supers, 

Chaff  Polished  Foundation, 

Hives,  Sections,  Smokers, 

and  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary. 

1898  catalog-  of  :36  pafie>  free. 

GEO.  E.  HILTON,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Hives  of  Bees  for  Sale.  HeV'lI.f^'beVtf 

good  i-olouies  of  bees  this  spriny,  in  10  Iranie  Sim- 
plicity hives  for  *4  00  eacli.  and  S-f  lame  at  $3  50  each 
Queens  bred  from  best  imported  ptnck. 

JNO.  A.  THORNTON,  Lima,  III. 

Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 


ORIGINAL  BINGHAM  SMOKERS 


B 


Wonderful  Record. 
Have  Lasted  17  Years. 
Best  on  Earth. 


<-  Always  give  perfect satisfac- 
""S  tion.  My  cool  wire  handle  and 
bent  nose  wore  patented  in 
1893;  and  are  original.  My  best  invention 
since  my  open  or  diect  draft  patent  in  1878. 
That  revolutionized  Dee-smokers.  Jly  handle 
patent  bent  all  otlier  smokei-nozzles.  A 
None  but  Bingham  smokers  liave  all 
the  l)est  improvements.  If  you  buy  a 
genuine  Bingham  Smoker  or  Honey- 
knife  jou  will  never  regret  it. 

The  Doctor,  J4  inch  larger  than  any 
on  the  market,  S'i-inch  stove,  per  mail, 
$1.50. 

Coiiiiueror,  3-ineh  .=tove,  by  m;ii'.  $1  10. 
Large,  3'4-inth  stove,  by  mail.  $1.00. 
Plain,  3-inch  stove,  by  mail,  70c. 
Little  Wonder,  3-in.  stove,  weighs  10  ounces, 

by  mail,  tiOc. 
Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey-knife,  80c. 

T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 


"  The  Southland  Queen." 

You  ought  to  know  what  you  are  missing  by  not 
reading  tlie  Southland  Queen.  The  onlj'  bee-journal 
published  in  the  South,  and  the  only  bee-keeping 
school  known  is  taught  by  that  world  renowned 
teacher,  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,  through  its  columns. 
How  to  raise  queens,  bees,  and  honey,  and.  in  fact, 
how  to  make  bee-keeping  a  success,  is  taught  in 
the  school.  A  single  copy  is  worth  more  to  beginners 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  ($1.(10). 
A  steam  bee-hive  factory.  Root's  goocls,  Dadaiit's 
foundation,  and  all  bee-supplies.  You  all  know 
where  to  arrange  for  your  queens  and  be-es  for  '9(5. 
If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  catalog  that,  tells  all 
about  queen-rearing,  and  a  samjile  .iournal.  Address 
The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

In  writing  adyertisersplease  mention  tnis  paper. 


■\Ve  want  every  reader  of  this  journal,  who 
is  interested  in  poultry,  to  have  a  copy  of  i 
Nissly's  Poultry  Annual  and  Catalog  of 
"Everything  Fob  The  Poultry  Yard"  for 
180G  (l'.itli  year.)  It's  absolutely  the  most 
complete  book  of  the  kind  published ;  80 
0x9  pages,  finely  illustrated,  inoludingeight  ^ 
halftone  cuts  of  Michigan  Poultry  Farm.  ^ 
Tells  all  about  the  arrangement  of  our 
buililings;  our  24  Grand  Breeding  Pens  for 
'96.  It  describes  and  illustrates  the  Biggest 
and  Cheapest  stock  of  Poulrry  Supplies  in 
America;  tells  all  about  onr  New  American 
Incubator  and  Brooder.  It's  full  of  infor- 
mation and  worth  dollars  to  every  poultry- 
mm;  don't  miss  it.  The  book  is  Free  to 
All  but  we  request  a  2c  stamp  for  postage. 

C     'Seo.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich.    ^ 

Please  mention  this  paper 


1  have  one  of  the  choicest  flocks  of 

Brown  Leghorns  in  the  State. 

Keep  no  other  kind.    Eggs,  75c  per  15;  $1.35  per  30. 

B.  G.  SCOTHAN,  Otisville,  Mich. 

Warranted 

Purely  Mated 

Bred  for  business  and  gentleness.  Queens,  ma- 
joiity  of  them,  solid  j  ellow.  Equal  to  all  and  supe- 
rior to  many.  April  and  May,  80c  each;  6  for  $4.. 50. 
Tested,  $1.00  each.  Breeders,  $3.00  to  $4  00  each.  To 
a  new  customer,  one  warranted  queen.  fiOc.  Safe 
arrival  guarran teed.  E.  A.  SEELEV, 

Bloomer,  Ark. 

Money-order  Office— Lavaca,  Ark. 


GOLDEN 


QUEENS. 


Promptness  is  What  Counts. 

Root's  Goocls  at  Root's  JPr-ices. 

Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  foundation.  Bon- 
der's honey-jars.  Send  for  new  catalogue  of 
every  thing  used  by  bee-keepers. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 

i6a  Massachusetts  Ave.,      Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Note:— Mr.  Pouder  is  authorized  to  quote  our  reg- 
ular discount  to  bona-tlde  dealers. 

The  a.  I.  KooT  Co. 


Advantages  of  Bee-Escapes. 


No  sweat  steals  down  the  heated  cheeks  and  ach- 
ing back  of  the  bee-keeper  as  the  result  of  standing 
in  the  hot  sun  pulling,  blowing,  smoking,  and  brush- 
ing bees;  no  time  is  wasted  in  these  disagreeable 
operations;  and  no  stings  received  in  resentment  of 
such  treatment ;  the  honey  is  secured  free  from 
black  or  even  the  taint  of  smoke;  the  cappings  are 
not  injured  by  the  gnawings  of  bees;  and  robbers 
stand  no  show  whatever.  If  there  are  any  broken 
burr-combs  they  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  inside 
the  lii\o.  before  the  honey  is  removed.  Leading 
Bee»keepers  use  the  Porter  Escape,  and  say  that 
without  a  trial  it  is  impossibleto  realize  the  amount 
of  ve.xatious,  annoying,  disagi'eeable  work  that  it 
saves.  The  cost  is  only  20  cts.  each,  or  $3.35  per  doz. 
As  in  the  past,  this  escape  is  manufactured  by  the 
Porters,  but  The  A.  I.  Hoot  Co.  are  now  the  ex- 
clusive selling  agents  for  this  country.  Order  of 
your  dealer  or  of 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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TURKEY  SUBDUED  AT  LAST. 


In  spite  of  the  common  belief  that  she  fovild 
not  be  restrained,  an  eastern  m;in  rniserl  an 
immense  <'ro\'e,  pent  up  with  PAGE,  from 
the  egg  to  tlie  oven.  See  picture  in  "Hustler." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

In  writiutf  tn  artvertiners  please  mention  this  paper. 


Fruit  Packages ''Kinds. 

^  Also 

Bee=keepers'  Supplies. 


We  allow  a  liberal  discount 
on  early  orders.  Why  nut  send 
for  your  supplies  now  to  save  the  discount  and 
avoid  the  ru^h  of  the  busy  season  ?  Catalog  and 
price  list  frte.    Address 

Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co., 
Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us 
ing  hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut 
ting  off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing. 
Edgitig-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sohl  <m  Tnal. 
Calalog  Free.  l-24ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  V. 


Italian       Untested  queens.  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25.   Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.    Full  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    2-frames,    with    queen,  $3. -50;    1- 

Queens.     frame,  $3  00;  queens  after  Aug.,  60  cents 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

MKS.  A.  A.  SlMI'SOJSl,  Swarts,  Pa. 

Will  pay  3.5c  per  lb.  cash,  or  28c  in  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  33c  for  Uest  selected  war 
Old  combs  will  not  he  accepted  under  any  conxid 
eration. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notifj 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hold  our 
selves  responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  ».f- 
a  general  thing  to  send  wax  by  e.r}we,ss. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Me<lina.  O. 

Bee=hives  and  Supplies 


of  all  kinds  very  cheap. 
Can  save  you  money. 


Also  bees  and  queens. 
Catalog  free. 


Chas.  H.  Thies,  Ste<ileville, 


PATENT  WIRED  COMB  FOUNDATIOh 

Has  IVo  Sag-  in  Brood-frames. 

Thin   Flat  -  Bottom   Foundation 

Eas  no  FishlsoBe  in  the  Snrplns  Honey. 
Being  the  cleanest,  it  is  usually  workei 
the  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

12tfdt>       Sole  rianufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook.  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

riling  advertisers  mention  this  paper. 


If  You  Don't  Read    =  = 

My  36th  Annual  Catalog 

of  40  pages  (to  be  litul  for  the  asking)  you 
will  miss  it.  A  full  line  of  best  hives  and 
fixtures,  adapted  to  this  climate,  at  prices  to 
suit  the  times.  Also  bees  and  queens  of  my 
old  relitJble  strains.  My  brand  of  XX  white 
foundation  is  unsurpassed.  I  also  offer  the 
best  brands  of  polihihed,  one-piece,  and  pop- 
lar sections.  If  you  doubt,  just  send  a  trial 
order  and  be  convinced. 


Oldest  and  largest  house  in  New  England- 
established  1860. 

W.    W.   CARY,  COLRAIN,  MASS. 

T&KE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates,  Frames.  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO  . 

8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 

BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

Choice  Tested  Italians.  $1.00  each:  Untested,  75c; 
$8.00  ptT  dozen.  Our  queens  are  carefully  reared 
from  tine  stock,  are  vigorous  and  prolific,  and  we 
guarantee  them  to  produce  No.  1  honey  gather- 
ers.   Send  for  price  list. 

J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co., 

Loreauville,  Louisiana. 

TEXAS  QUKEN5. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  queens,  let  me  have  your 
order.    Price  list  free. 

J.  D.  QIVENS,  Lisbon,  Tex. 


BiriT  DELIGHTS  ALL.  tt« 


Beautiful, 

Transparent, 

Tough, 

and  yet 

Pliable. 


New=Process 

Weed 
Foundation. 


Recent  compMrative  tests  in  Florida  show  that  the 
t)ld-process  dipped  wax  wiil  sag  or  stretch  in  the 
hive  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  that  by  the  new 
VVet  d  Process. 


Reduced 
Prices. 


Our  New  Sanded  and 
Polished  Sections,  and 
Bee=keepers'  Supplies 


are  the  finest  product  that  money  and  machinery 
can  turn  out. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOTCO.,  Medina,  O. 

Chicago,  III. 

1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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HoNEr  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

The  quotations  in  this  column  are  based,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  on  the  larrading-  adopted  bj'  the  North 
American,  and  are  the  prices  that  the  commission 
men  g'et,  and  on  which  the  commission  for  mailing' 
the  sales  is  figured.  The  grading-  rules  referred  to 
are  as  follows: 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  of  even 
thickness,  and  tirnily  attached  to  all  four  sides,  both  wood  and 
comb  uusoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed 
exi-ept  the  row  of  cells  next  to  the  wood. 

No.  1.— .\11  sections  well  tilled,  but  combs  uneven  or  crooked, 
detacheil  at  the  bottom,  or  witli  liut  few  cells  unsealed;  both 
wood  and  i-omb  uusoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  tlii-  the  liouey  is  to  lie  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  u  hite.  anil.ei-.  and  dark.  That  is,  there 
will  be  "fancy  wliite."   ■  Xi>.  1  dark."  etc. 

Dealers  are  expected  to  ipiote  only  tliose  grades  and  classiti- 
cations  to  be  found  in  their  market. 

Boston.— Honey.— Our  honey  market  remains 
without  any  special  change  as  to  price,  but  with  a 
trifle  better  demand.  No.  1  comb,  ]4@1.5;  No.  3, 10® 
12;  extracted,  5@6.  E.  E.  Blake  &  Co., 

April  25.  Boston,  Mass. 

San  FuANCisco.—Htmey.— Fancy  white,  9@10;  No. 
1  white,  S@9:  fane.v  aml;er,  7@8;  No.  1  amber,  6@T; 
fancy  daric,  6@7;  No.  1  dark,  .5@6;  extracted,  white, 
iH(a'\%;  amber,  3?.i'@4;  dark,  2@3.  Beeswax, 25@37. 
Market  is  quiet.  Crop  promises  to  be  a  lig-ht  one, 
rains  having  been  scarce  in  Southern  California. 
Henry  Schacht, 

April  23.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Denver.— Ho/icj/.— Fancy  white,  lli4@12'4  ;  No  1 
white,  10@I1:  extracted,  white,  6@7.  Bce-ivv  a.v.  2.")® 
30.  K.  K.  &  J.  C.  Frisbbe, 

April  9.  Denver,  Col. 

MiNNE\POLis.—ilfo?iejy. -Fancy  white,  15:  No.  1 
white,  12"2®U:  fancy  amber,  10@12;  No.  1  amber,  10; 
fancy  dark,  8@,10:  extracted,  white,  6@7;  amber.  .")X 
©5^4';  dark,  4?4@5.  Beeswax,  37@30.  The  demand 
is  very  limited  and  slow.  Demand  for  extracted 
continues  light,  and  quotations  are  nominal. 
S.  H.  Hall  &  Co., 

April  20.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Kansas  City.— Honej/.- No.  1  white,  13@I4;  No.  1 
amber,  11®12;   No.  1  dark,  8®10;  extracted,  white, 
5U@6;  amber,  5;  dark,  4@4'/2.    Beeswax,  2.5. 
C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

April  20.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chicago. — Honey.— Funcy  white,  15;  No.  1  white, 
12®13;  fancy  amber,  10;  No.  1  amber,  7®9;  fancy 
dark,  8®10;  No.  1  dark,  7;  extracted,  white.  .5@7; 
amber,  4®5;  dark,  4.  Beeswax,  yellow,  30.  The  of- 
ferings are  very  much  reduced,  and  market  prom- 
ises to  close  with  crop  of  1895  cleaned  up. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

April  18.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Philadelphia.— Honey.— No.  1.  white,  9@10;  No.  1 
dark,  7@8;  extracted,  clover,  10:  amber,  5®5i4; 
dark,  4@4H.    Beeswax,  3.5®26. 

Wm  a   Sklser, 

April  36.  No.  10  VineSt.,  Philadelphia,'  Pa. 


Albany.— Honey.— No.  1  white,  14@15;  fancy  d;irk, 
8@9;  No.  1  dark,  7@8;  extracted,  dark,  4®5.  Bees- 
wax, 28@30.  Chas.  McCtjlloch  &  Co., 

April  20.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Detroit.— Honey.— Fancy   white,  1.3@14;    No.   1 
white,  13@13;  fancy  amber,  11®12;  No.  1  amber,  10® 
11;  fanci'  dark,  10;   No.  1  dark,  9:  extracted,  white, 
6'2@7>^;  amber,  6®7;  dark,  5@6.    Beeswax,  25®2(>. 
wax  26@27.  M.  H.  Hunt, 

April  18.  BpH  Branch,  Mich. 

Cleveland.— Honey.-No.  1  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
dark,  6®7;  extracted,  wliite,  .5®6;  amber,  4@5; 
dark,  'SYz.  Beeswax,  26@28.  Our  market  is  about 
the  same  as  when  we  last  quoted  you,  there  being 
slow  demand  for  either  comb  or  extracted.  Our 
market  is  well  cleaned  up,  in  both  fancy  and  No.  1 
white  comb,  and  white  extracted. 

Williams  Bros., 

April  18.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 


Cincinnati.— Honey.— No.  1  white,  12®14;  No.  1 
amber,  10@12;  extracted,  white,  7;  amber,  6;  dark, 
4.    Beeswax,  2.5@30.  Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

April  32.  Cincinnati,  O. 


New  Comb=lioney  Hive 

containing  10  closed -end  standing  brood  -  frames, 
15'/2x6!4  net  comb  space,  and  32  5-inch  Prize  sections 
3%x5in.;  adapted  to  furnish  standard  Langstroth 
hives  as  bodies  or  supers  with  full  space  for  top 
packing  for  safe  wintering  and  promoting  work  in 
supers;  forming  solid  double  walls  with  interven- 
ing air-spaces  tightly  covered,  and  perfect  bee- 
escapes,  with  all  free  of  cost;  manufactured  by  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio.  Orders  and  remit- 
tances should  be  sent  to  me,  care  their  address. 

One  complete  siimple  hive  ready  for  bees,  $3.50; 
10  complete  in  flat,  with  nails  and  starters,  $15.00. 

For  f  urtlicr  information,  address 

F.  DANZENBAKER,  Miami,  Dade  Co..  Fla. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

All  Bee=keepers  Want    =:= 

Good  Queens  and  bees  that  are  Good  Workers; 

if  thevare  gentle  and  beautiful,  so  much  the  better. 
My  Golden  Italians  "fill  the  bill."  In  1894  this  part 
of  Florida  had  a  big  honey-How;  the  three  apiaries 
giving  the  largest  averauc  jields  (34  to  116  colonies) 
had  a  part— one  all— of  their  queens  reared  by  me. 
Being  on  a  main  railroad,  and  sending  queens  by 
return  mail,  I  can  get  a  queen  to  you  pretty  quick. 
Prices  for  warranted  queens:  April,  Sl.tX);  6  for 
$4.75;  13  for  $8.50.  May,  75c;  6  for  $4.00;  13  for  $7.50. 
June,  6  for  $3.76;  13  for  $6.75.  Safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed.   Free  circulars.  J.  B.  CASE, 

Port  Orange,  Vol.  Co.,  Fla. 

TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates,  Frames,  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO., 

Stfdb  New  London,  Wis. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 
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Tested  Queens 


are  usually  sold  for  S3.00.  I  will  explain  why  I  wish  to  sell  a  few 
at  less  than  that.  As  most  of  my  readers  know,  I  re-queen  my 
apiary  each  spring-  with  young  queens  fi-om  the  South.  This  is 
done  to  do  away  with  swarming.  If  done  early  enough  it  is  usu- 
ally successful.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  queens  displaced  by  these  young  queens  are  never  more  than  a 
year  old;  in  fact,  they  are  fine,  tested,  Italian  queens,  right  in  their  prime;  yet,  in  order  that  they 
may  move  off  quickly,  and  thus  make  room  for  the  untested  queens,  they  will  be  sold  for  only  One  Dollar. 
Or  I  will  send  the  Re  VIEW  for  1896  and  one  of  these  queens  for  only  $1.76.  For  $2.00  I  will  send  the  Review, 
the  queen,  and  the  book  "Advanced  Bee  Culture."  If  any  prefer  the  young,  laying  queens  from  the 
Soutli,  they  can  have  them  instead  of  the  tested  queens,  at  the  same  price.  A  discount  on  large  orders  for 
untested  queens.  Say  how  many  are  wanted,  and  a  price  will  be  made.  Orders  will  be  filled  in  rotation  as 
soon  as  it  is  warm  enough  to  handle  bees  and  ship  queens  with  safety  and  young  queens  can  be  secured 
from  the  South  to  replace  the  ones  sent  out. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  these  goods,  and 
defy  competition  in  quality,  workmanship, 
and  prices. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and 
price  list. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Apiarian  Supplies, 

Bees  and  Queens. 

Before  buying,  you  should  have  our  "96  catalog, 
and  get  an  estimate  on  what  you  need  We  keep  in 
stock  several  carloads  of  supjilies.  and  are  always 
prepared  to  furnish  any  tiling  from  a  queen  to  a 
complete  apiary  on  short  notice.  Eggs  for  hatching 
from  G.  L.  Wyandotts. 


Apiary, 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


I.  J.  Stringham, 

105  Park  PI.,  New  York  City. 


CUT  PRICES. 


S.'xe  money  by  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom' prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  flood  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready 
Address 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Po^^a^"'"^^ 


Announcement. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  Wm.  A.  Selser,  10  Vine  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  bf  en  handling  our  goods  for 
several  years.  He  keeps  a  large  stock  of  every 
thing  needed  in  his  locality,  of  the  freshest  goods, 
and  is  authorized  as  our  Philadelphia  agent  to  sell, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  at  our  lowest  figures. 
By  ordering  of  him  you  will  save  freight  and  time; 
and  we  can  recommend  him  as  being  thoroughly 
honorable  in  all  his  transactions. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

0-  ^  ^  ^  -_  ^  I  Either  3  or  5  banded,  75  cts.  each ; 
UGGnS  '  6  for  $4.25.  Hives  and  sections 
"^^■■^  •    very  cheap.    Catalog  free. 

CHAS.  H.  THIES,  Steeleville,  III. 

Judicious  Feeding 

is  the  onlj'  hope  for  bee-keepers  in 
poor  localities  or  poor  seasons,  and 

Board  man's 
Atmospheric 
Entrance 
Feeder^^^^iL 

has  come  to  help  out  in  that  work. 

For  descriptive  circulars 
and  price  list  address 

H.  R.  Boardman,  East  Townsend,  O. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

Queens  &  Bees 

By  Return  Mail. 

Supplies  Promptly. 

W.O.  VICTOR,  Wharton,  Texas. 


Better  than  Ever !    5  Copies  Free.    =:= 


We  mean  the  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 
Have  you  seen  it  lately  ? 


If  not,  just  send  your  name  and  address  (mentioning  Gleanings), 
and  we  will  mail  you  free  five  recent  numbers.  It  comes  every  week.,  and 
every  copy  filled  with  "good  things."  You  will  want  it  atl  the  time 
after  seeing  those  five  numbers.    Write  to-day.    Address 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  <&  CO., 

118  MICHIGAN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

In  responding'  to  these  advertisements  mention  this  paper. 
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Beginners  should  remember  that  a  queen  is 
found  more  easily  on  a  fine  day  when  many  bees 
are  afield.  Fewer  bees  are  in  the  way  early  in 
the  season. 

Feeding  outside  by  wholesale  is  done  by  fill- 
ing combs  with  thin  syrup,  then  putting  them 
widely  spaced  in  hives  piled  up  where  bees 
have  full  sweep.— R.  C.  Aiken,  in  American 
Bee  Journal. 

Sweet  CLOVER  is  always  having  some  new 
item  to  its  credit.  This  time  it's  J.  McArthur, 
in  AmerUxm  Bee  Journal,  who  credits  it  with 
the  protection  of  insectivorous  birds  where  the 
forests  have  been  cleared  off. 

M.  Sevalt.e.  editor  of  L'Apiculteur,  reports 
the  case  of  a  person  subject  to  frequent  attacks 
of  nettle  rash  being  radically  cured  on  receiv- 
ing the  first  bee-sting.  But  he  suffered  so  from 
stings  that  he  had  to  keep  away  from  bees. 

Amalgamation  seems  to  be  opposed  mainly 
or  wholly  on  mistaken  grounds.  The  latest  is 
from  a  writer  in  American  Bee  Journal  who 
seems  to  think  amalgamation  means  to  "tack 
on  to  members  who  do  not  wish  it,  the  expense 
of  expensive  meetings."  Who  ever  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing? 

"  I  FIRMLY  BELIEVE,"  says  Observer,  in  Pro- 
gressive, "'that  A.  I.  Root  has  induced  more 
people  to  embark  in  bee-keeping  than  all  other 
persons  or  agencies  combined."  That's  not 
meant  for  a  compliment,  A.  I.,  for  he  thinks 
Skylark  is  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  every 
new  bee-keeper  lowers  the  price  of  honey. 

Unfinished  sections  are  destroyed  by  some. 
Others  value  them  highly.  Hutchinson  says, 
in  American  Bee  Journal,  "  I  have  seen  seasons 
in  which  I  was  well  satisfied  that  a  case  of 
partly  drawn  sections  of  comb  to  give  a  colony 
at  first  meant  just  one  more  case  of  iinished 
honey."  So  he  likes  to  have  a  lot  of  unfinished 
sections. 


Answering  that  question  on  p.  313, 1  should 
say  very  decidedly,  print  the  names  of  those 
who  refuse  to  pay  what  every  reasonable  man 
would  be  glad  to  pay,  because  the  outlay  was 
made  for  his  benefit,  and  without  its  payment 
he  would  have  had  more  to  pay.  There's  been 
too  much  hushing  up. 

Prof.  Cook  reports  in  American  Bee  Journal 
that  A.  D.  D.  Wood  has  gone  to  California  and 
expects  to  locate  on  Catalina  Island  two  isolat- 
ed apiaries  where  he  hopes  to  secure  pure  mat- 
ing of  Italian  and  Carniolan  queens.  Prof. 
Cook  thinks  the  mild  climate  makes  the  pro- 
ject more  hopeful  than  D.  A.  Jones'  experiment 
in  Georgian  Bay. 

Please  convey  to  Bro.  Taylor  my  thanks 
for  his  commiseration,  and  my  regret  that  he 
neglected  to  accompany  it  with  an  invitation  to 
come  to  his  house  to  eat  fish  with  him  when  he 
had  a  good  stock  on  hand.  It  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  him  and  me  and  a  certain  editor  to 
get  together  and  have  a  fish-feast.  [That  e'd- 
itor  stands  ready  to  accept.— Ed.] 

Some  think  that  the  increase  of  the  circula- 
tion of  bee-journals  is  a  damage  to  the  busi- 
ness by  increasing  the  number  of  bee-keepers.  I 
wonder  if  these  good  people  stopped  to  think 
that  a  man  doesn't  subscribe  for  a  bee- journal 
until  after  he  commences  keeping  bees.  It's 
the  ignorant  bee-keeper  who  does  most  harm 
to  the  business,  and  every  new  subscriber  means 
the  exchange  of  an  Ignorant  man  for  one  better 
informed. 

Adulteration  of  honey  riles  S.  E.  Miller, 
who  thus  delivers  himself  \n  Progressive:  "I 
am  not  now  engaged  in  the  production  of  hon- 
ey, but  would  gladly  pay  .*3  per  year  to  the 
Bee-keepers'  Union  if  it  would  hunt  down  these 
scoundrels  and  give  them  their  just  dues." 
[Yes,  there  are  a  good  many  more  who  would 
pay  their  .?3,  and  more,  if  the  Union  would  only 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  this  matter  of 
adulteration.— Ed.] 

A  NEW  IDEA.  C.  Theilmann  thinks  that  not 
only  should  hives  be  unpainted,  but  that  the 
outside  should  be  unplaned.  The  outside 
roughness  prevents  warping  and  cracking,  and 
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the  bad  effects  of  the  sun  in  hot  weather. — 
American  Bee  Journal.  [I'll  venure  to  say 
that  there  is  not  one  of  our  customers  in  a 
thousand  who  would  accept  unplaned  hives  if 
we  were  to  try  to  push  them  on  to  them  by  say- 
ing they  were  better.— Ed.] 

Bro.  Doolittle,  referring  to  your  question 
on  p.  303,  I've  always  supposed  that  the  words 
"  prime  "  and  "  second  "  referred  to  time  rather 
than  quality  or  conditions.  The  rule  is,  that 
the  old  queen  goes  with  the  first  swarm;  and 
it's  such  an  unusual  thing  for  it  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  virgin  queen  that  perhaps  it  ought 
not  to  be  called  a  prime  or  first  swarm.  vStill, 
there  seems  a  certain  incongruity  in  calling 
the  first  swarm  that  issues  a  second  swarm.  I 
wish  there  were  a  special  name  for  it. 

Crimson  clover.  Galen  Wilson,  in  Country 
Oentleman,  reports  a  piece  sowed  July  30,  lat- 
itude 43X  in  New  York.  "  All  winter  long 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  light  snows, 
thaws,  and  heavy  freezes.  The  thermometer 
has  been  down  to  13°  below,  and  about  that 
point  several  times.  Surely,  if  any  winter 
would  kill  it  here  it  was  expected  this  one 
would;  but  now  when  the  first  third  of  March 
has  gone,  there  the  clover  stands,  smiling  in  its 
verdure."  [Our  field  of  crimson  is  now  the  fin- 
est field  of  green  of  any  thing  to  be  seen  around 
here.    It  wintered  well.— Ed.  J 

F.  L.  Thompson  is  getting  balky;  won't 
peddle  honey.  Well,  Bro.  T..  that's  about  the 
way  I've  felt  about  it,  but  I  didn't  dare  say  so. 
It  isn't  pride.  I'll  tie  a  red  bandana  handker- 
chief around  my  head,  and  wheel  dirt  on  a 
wheelbarrow  on  the  street,  to  pay  the  man  who 
has  the  gift  to  peddle  honey;  but  I  haven't  the 
peddling  gift;  and.  standing  in  the  shadow  of 
F.  L.  T.,  I  too  will  say  I  won't.  [To  be  frank,  I 
stand  with  you  two.  But  people  are  not  all 
made  like  us;  and  the  articles  that  I  have  so- 
licited along  these  lines  have  been  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  can  peddle.— Ed.] 

Stop  my  paper!  I'm  misrepresented  on  page 
306.  Say,  Ernest,  look  at  page  199,  American 
Bee  Journal,  again,  with  your  glasses  on 
straight,  and  see  if  I  rather  advi>e  getting  bees 
by  the  pound.  I  didn't  advise  getting  bees  of  a 
farmer,  for  you  will  see  the  question  precludes 
that  he  "  must  "  buy  of  some  dealer.  I  said,  "If 
the  bees  are  to  be  got  a  long  distance,  so 
that  the  expressage  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
then  it  maybe  quite  a  saving  to  get  the  bees 
by  the  pound."  But  in  ordinary  cases  I  would 
not  advise  getting  by  the  pound.  Yes,  I  see  by 
your  catalog  you've  "discontinued  the  pound 
business  entirely,"  but  by  the  same  token 
you've  discontinued  colonies  and  nuclei.  Shall 
I  tell  the  fellow  to  begin  with  nothing  but  a 
queen?  Stop  my  paper!  [What  I  was  quarrel- 
ing with  you  about  particularly  was  advising 
to  get  bees  by  the  pound  at  all,  of  any  one. 


when  they  couldn't  be  bought  that  way  without 
combs.  We  have,  it  is  true,  given  up  selling 
nuclei  and  colonies;  but  we  gave  up  the  pound 
business  long  before.— Ed.] 


PAINTED   vs.    UNPAINTED   HIVES. 

When  1  attempt  to  hunt 
the  lion  to  his  lair,  or 
beard  him  in  his  den,  I 
always  go  completely  arm- 
ed and  approach  him  with 
cautious  and  wary  steps. 
On  page  51,  American 
Bee  keejjer,  G.  M.  Doo- 
little advises  that  single- 
walled  hives  be  used  unpainted.  and  gives  the 
following  reasons: 

But  I  think  I  liear  some  one  asking,  "  Wherein  is 
an  unpiiiuted  hive  better  than  a  painted  one?" 
Principally  in  this:  that,  if  properly  covered,  it 
will  keep  the  bees  dryer  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
and,  owing  to  this  dryness,  tliey  are  consequently 
much  warmer.  As  unpainted  wood  is  porous,  the 
moisture  evaporates  or  passes  through  all  parts  of 
the  hive,  keeping  the  bees  diy,  warm,  and  quiet, 
avoiding  any  undue  consumption  of  honey,  as  well 
as  disease. 

Now,  I  don't  intend  to  kick  hard  against  this, 

because  it  is  not  written  for  this  climate;  but  I 

think   the  writer  is  wrong  when  he  assumes 

that   "  the    moisture    from    the    bees    passes 

through  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  out  of  all 

parts  of  the  hive."    The  fact  is,  the  moisture 

is  merely  absorbed  into  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

If  friend  Doolittle  will  take  a  hammer   and 

strike  a  sharp  blow  on  the  inside  of  one  of 

these  "dry"  hives  he  will  find  that  the  water 

will  fly  from  under  the  face  of  the  hammer. 

In    time    the    sun    will    draw    this    moisture 

through  and  out  of  the  wood,  but  not  in  time 

to  do  the  bees  any  good.    Unpainted  hives  are 

a  "delusion    and  a  snare."    They  warp    and 

twist  and  split  in  all   directions.    They  may 

stand  upright,  and  behave  themselves  like  good 

and  true  American  citizens,  in  Borodino,  N.  Y.; 

but  they  do  not  do  it  in  this  climate,  or  "this 

locality."    Take  a  full-grown  hive,  with  two 

supers  or  top  boxes  cut  to  fit  it  exactly;  paint 

the  hive,  but  leave  the  supers  unpainted,  and 

in  one  year  the  supers  will  not  go  on  the  hive 

at  all.    They  will  also  be  warped  and  twisted 

out  of  shape,  and  the  wood  broken,  and  falling 

away  from  the  nail-heads.    It  is  hard  to  tell 

whether  it  belongs  to  the  present  century,  or  is 

the  wrecked  hopes  of  a  bee- keeper  a  thousand 

years  ago.    On  the    contrary,  a  well-painted 

hive— kept  painted— will  last  a  hundred  years. 

I  have  not  had  any  in  use  quite  that  length  of 

time,  but  intend  to  test  the  matter  as  long  as  I 

can,  even  if  I  have  to  keep  them  two  hundred 
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years.  This  court,  therefore,  gives  judgment 
against  the  plaintiff,  but  assures  him  of  its 
most  enduring  friendship— after  he  has  paid 
the  costs. 

Rambler  has  Informed  me  that  he  Intends  to 
make  a  visit  to  this  part  of  the  country  soon. 
What  ameetingi  Skylark&nd  Rambler!^  Now, 
don't  you  fellows  be  jealous— don't  tear  your 
hair  and  wring  your  hands  with  envy  and 
despair.  We  shall  meet,  whatever  your  agony 
may  be.  Skylark  and  Ramblerl  Well,  well; 
we  can't  o/t  be  great  men.  The  only  advice  I 
can  give  you  is  to  settle  back  into  your  sphere 
and  be  contented  with  your  lot.  Skylark  and 
Rambler!  O  Jehoshaphat!  what  a  meeting  will 
be  there! 

The  California  Bee-keepers'  Exchange  Is  a 
fixed  fact— fully  organized,  and  open  for  busi- 
ness. I  think  there  was  one  great  mistake 
made,  and  one  or  two  smaller  ones,  which  may 
be  rectified  before  long.  The  great  mistake 
was  in  restricting  the  membership  to  Califor- 
nia bee  keepers.  It  should  have  been  left  open 
to  any  and  all  bee-keepers  in  tha  United  States. 
This  would  really  have  made  it  a  national 
affair  at  once.  The  eastern  bee-keepers  would 
have  seen,  without  any  niidevi-loped  intellect 
at  all,  that  what  is  our  interest  is  theirs,  and 
wquld  have  piled  into  the  Exchange,  without 
any  compunctions  of  conscieuce  or  stay  of  ex- 
ecution. Why  should  not  Dr.  Miller,  with  his 
immense  crops,  be  admitted  on  equal  terms 
with  Skylark?  The  Exchange  will  sell  Dr. 
Miller's  comb  honey  for  2>^  per  cent,  the  same 
rate  it  charges  members.  Now  here  a  question 
stares  me  in  the  face — what  benefit  accrues  to 
a  comb-honey  producer  to  induce  him  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Exchange?  If  he  can  get  his 
business  done  just  as  cheaply  and  securely 
without  becoming  a  member,  why  spend  the 
four  dollars  for  admission  and  dues?  The 
remedy  is  plain.  Open  up  the  Exchange  to  all 
the  fraternity  in  the  United  States;  charge 
outsiders  just  double  the  rate  charged  mem- 
bers. Even  that,  with  only  the  actual  and 
honest  bill  of  expenses,  is  far  better  than  any 
one  can  do  with  commission  men.  This  would 
be  a  bait  to  the  bee-keepprs.  It  would  be  like 
throwing  out  a  large  piece  of  comb  honey  in  a 
dry  time  to  the  bees.  Oh  how  they  would 
swarm  into  the  Exchange! 

WATER  IN  SUGAR  SYRUP. 


MARKETING     HONEY;     ADULTERATION;     AMAL- 
GAMATION;    THE    PROGRESS    OP    APICUL- 
TURE   COMPARED   WITH    OTHER    AG 
RICULTURAL   INDUSTRIES. 


By  P.  H.  Elwooil. 


Skylark,  in  a  late  number  of  Gleanings, 
laments  the  dense  ignorance  of  bee-keepers; 
and,  having  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  his 
pseudonym  to  shield  him,  proceeds  to  hold  up 


water  to  put  with  sugar  for  winter  feeding. 
I  do  not  object  to  sitting  upon  the  dunce-block; 
but  when  Skylark  refuses  me  the  company  of 
teamsters,  stockmen,  and  poultry-keepers  be- 
cause they  are  so  much  better  informed  than 
bee-keepers  I  do  object.  The  alleged  superior- 
ity may  exist  in  California,  but  is  not  acknowl- 
edged here  where  bee-keepers  are  recognized  as 
intelligent  as  other  agricultural  classes.  The 
assertion,  that  the  classes  mentioned  agree,  and 
are  better  posted  than  we  on  the  feeding  and 
care  of  their  stock,  is  not  true.  One  teamster 
will  feed  his  horses  nothing  but  oats;  another, 
corn  and  oats;  still  another,  corn  and  bran. 
One  will  have  his  grain  all  ground,  another 
not.  One  will  cut  his  coarse  fodder,  moisten  it, 
and  mix  in  the  meal;  another  is  opposed.  One 
will  feed  and  water  his  horses  while  warm; 
another  is  sure  to  founder  his  teams  by  so  do- 
ing. One  will  give  his  horses  all  the  water 
they  will  drink,  and  water  frequently;  another 
will  water  only  at  meal  time,  and  then  but  a 
pailful,  be  the  pail  large  or  small,  the  weather 
hot  or  cold,  the  labor  excessive  or  little.  The 
same  diversity  exists  in  blanketing,  in  clipping, 
and  in  driving.  The  differences  and  egotistical 
pronunciations  of  bee-keepers  to  which  Skylark 
refers  certainly  do  not  surpass  those  of  good 
horsemen. 

Pretty  much  the  same  difference  in  feeding 
and  care  is  noticed  among  good  dairymen.  In 
late  numbers  of  that  excellent  journal.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  I  noticed  a  series  of  able 
articles  entitled  "  Feeding  a  Hen."  From  these 
articles,  and  from  other  sources,  I  learn  there  is 
quite  as  much  variation  among  successful  poul- 
trymen  as  to  the  feeding  and  care  of  their  flocks 
as  exists  among  bee-keepers.  If  you  were  to 
ask  the  professors  of  gallina  culture  how  much 
feed  it  costs  to  produce  a  pound  of  feathers,  the 
answers  (if  they  dared  to  attempt  answering) 
would  vary  more  widely  than  do  ours  as  to  the 
number  of  pounds  of  honey  consumed  in  pro- 
ducing a  pound  of  wax.  And  our  answers  as  to 
the  comparative  cost  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  quite  likely,  would  bear  comparison 
with  theirs  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  a 
pound  of  eggs  and  a  pound  of  fiesh. 

The  history  of  apiculture  is  a  record  we  need 
not  be  ashamed  of.  "  Langstroth  on  the  Honey- 
bee," written  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
ago,  was  the  ablest  and  the  best  written  hand- 
book that  had  appeared  upon  any  rural  pur- 
suit, and  there  are  very  few  works  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  will  bear  comparison  with  it. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Amertcan  Bee  Journal 
occupies  nearly  the  same  position  among  rural 
journals.  The  invention  of  the  honey  extractor 
antedated  by  nearly  a  score  of  years  the  inven- 
tion of  the  centrifugal  cream-extractor;  and 
but  for  the  former,  the  latter  might  never  have 
been  thought  of.  Comb  foundation,  zinc  ex- 
cluders, the  bee-escape,  smokers,  etc..  bear  fa- 
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myself  and  Dr.  Miller  as  examples  because  we 
do  not  happen  to  agree  upon  the  amount  of 
vorable  comparison  with  agricultural  inven- 
tions. The  discovery  of  parthenogenesis,  by  the 
blind  Huber,  followed  since  by  the  unraveling 
of  so  many  of  the  scientific  mysteries  of  the  bee- 
hive, makes  a  record  not  surpassed  in  any 
branch  of  husbandry.  In  literature,  in  inven- 
tion, in  discovery,  or  even  in  practical  results, 
we  do  not  fear  comparison  with  any  branch  of 
agriculture  There  is  no  need  of  belittling 
the  pursuit  because  a  few  of  us  are  not  well 
posted. 

THICK   OR  THIN   SUGAR  SYRUP. 

Dr.  Miller  prefers  to  feed  a  thin  syrup,  such 
as  can  be  made  by  the  cold  processes  mentioned 
in  the  query.  I  prefer  to  feed  a  thick  syrup 
with  acid,  such  as  can  not  be  made  without 
heat.  My  answer,  of  course,  was  based  on  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  syrup,  while  I  infer 
that  Dr.  Miller's  was  based  on  both  the  syrup 
and  the  cold  method  of  making  the  same.  I 
prefer  to  feed  a  thick  syrup,  because  it  saves 
the  bees  much  labor  in  evaporating,  and  also 
that  I  may  be  sure  they  will  not  suffer,  if, 
from  any  cause,  they  fail  to  properly  evaporate 
a  thin  syrup.  When  a  thin  syrup  is  fed  late  in 
the  season  (the  time  when  feeding  is  done  by  a 
majority  of  bee-keepers)  it  is  not  properly  ri 
pened.  When  fed  early  it  is  usually  well  ripen- 
ed, but  always  at  a  heavy  cost  in  the  vitality 
of  the  bees.  The  life  of  a  worker  bee  is  not 
measured  by  time,  but  by  the  work  it  performs; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  full  quarter 
of  the  vitality  of  a  swarm  of  bees  is  often  con- 
sumed in  storing  a  winter  supply  of  sugar  syrup. 
Even  when  done  under  the  most  favorable 
condition,  the  loss  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  feeding  of  sugar  syrup  in  the  fall 
is  at  the  best  a  necessary  evil,  and  to  be  avoid- 
ed whenever  possible.  The  bees  become  aged 
by  this  period  of  activity,  and,  although  they 
may  winter  well,  in  the  spring  are  unable  to 
rear  brood  as  rapidly  as  colonies  depending 
upon  natural  stores.  The  lack  of  brood  in 
sugar-fed  swarms  has  often  been  observed,  and 
always  explained  by  the  supposed  inferiority  of 
the  food;  whereas  the  cause  is  only  partially 
this.  That  close  observer,  Capt.  Hetherington, 
first  called  my  attention  to  the  great  loss  of  vi- 
tality connected  with  feeding.  Cheshire  also 
admits  the  same,  and  gives  a  partial  explana- 
tion based  on  physiology. 

NATURAL  STORES  PREFERRED. 

For  several  years  I  have  kept  a  record  of 
sugar-fed  colonies,  and  I  have  been  slowly 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  present 
conditions,  natural  stores  are  the  best.  Occa- 
sionally, when  honey  is  of  poor  quality,  sugar 
stores  are  the  safest;  but  such  years  have  late- 
ly been  the  rare  exception,  and  our  best  results, 
on  the  average,  come  from  hives  heavy  with 
natural  stores  in  the  fall.    With  small  brood- 


chambers  a  larger  proportion  of  the  honey  will 
be  stored  for  market;  but  where  will  be  the 
gain  if  sugar  has  to  be  returned  for  winter? 
Even  if  we  grant  that  it  can  be  fed  so  early  as 
to  promote  a  sufficient  brood-rearing  to  main- 
tain the  normal  strength  of  the  colony,  the 
extra  amount  consumed  will  more  than  coun- 
terbalance the  difference  in  price  per  pound. 
The  hundreds  of  tons  of  honey  thus  yearly 
thrown  upon  the  market  by  the  exchange  of 
sugar  for  honey  must  make  some  difference  in 
present  prices — quite  likely  more  than  any  of 
us  surmise. 

I  think  it  both  unsafe  and  not  wise  to  advo- 
cate filling  up  all  unoccupied  space  in  the 
brood-chamber,  just  previous  to  the  honey- 
flow,  with  sugar  syrup.  The  aim  should  be  to 
get  the  brood-nest  as  nearly  as  possible  filled 
with  brood,  which  is  very  much  more  favorable 
for  surplus  storage  than  thick  sealed  comb- 
tops.  But  admitting  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
fill  up  the  combs,  why  not  feed  honey,  and  help 
some  poor  producer  of  extracted  honey  instead 
of  the  sugar  trust?  It  is  conceded  that  sugar- 
syrup  stores  will  cost,  properly  ripened,  4  cents 
per  pound;  but  the  cost  will  be  more  nearly  the 
price  of  the  bare  sugar,  or  .5>.2  cts.  Honey  is 
now  quoted  as  low  as  i^^  cts.  per  pound  in  sev- 
eral of  the  large  markets;  and  in  Cincinnati, 
Albany,  and  San  Francisco,  as  low  as  4  cts.  It 
can  be  bought  of  producers  as  cheaply.  Boil 
it  to  prevent  infection;  add  your  water,  and 
feed.  This,  of  course,  is  dark  honey,  but  just 
as  good  for  winter,  and  we  think  we  have  more 
uniformly  good  than  light  honey.  Its  being 
dark  will,  therefore,  make  no  difference  what- 
ever, as  the  advocates  of  this  method  say  that, 
in  no  case,  will  any  of  it  be  stored  above. 
Should  any  of  it  show  in  sections  it  will  prove 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  sugar  in  this  way. 
Having  had  thousands  of  pounds  of  honey  car- 
ried above,  both  before  and  after  the  bass  wood 
flow,  and  having  had,  in  full-size  brood-cham- 
bers and  in  full-depth  frames,  wide  margins  of 
sealed  honey  carried  above  after  basswood,  I 
need  not  predict  the  result  of  cramming  the 
hives  with  dark  honey. 

THE   EXCHANGE   IN    CAI,IFORNIA. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  Exchange  started  in  Cal- 
ifornia. It  will  help  us,  if  they  succeed  in 
maintaining  living  prices.  Overstocking  the 
principal  markets,  combined  with  the  adulter- 
ation of  their  extracted  honey,  whereby  the 
number  of  pounds  is  more  than  doubled,  has 
brought  down  prices  rapidly.  With  guaran- 
teed purity,  suitable  packages  and  proper  dis- 
tribution, California  honey  could  all  be  mar- 
keted west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  good 
prices.  I  mention  this  section  because  it  is 
near  at  hand,  and  free  from  competition  from 
honey  outside  of  the  Exchange.  As  soon  as  the 
Exchange  begins  operations  in  the  East,  a 
strong  effort  will  undoubtedly  be  made  by  un- 
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principled  dealers  to  bi'eak  it  up  by  selling  at 
low  prices  honey  obtained  on  commission  from 
bee-keepers  here.  It  will  take  some  years  yet 
before  the  majority  of  Eastern  bee-keepers  are 
ready  to  join  a  similar  or  the  same  organiza- 
tion. They  have  not  yet  graduated  from 
"brush  college."  There  is  no  doubt  that  adul- 
teration, and  the  well-grounded  fear  of  the 
same,  has  lessened  the  consumption  of  honey, 
and  at  the  same  time  lowered  the  prices  more 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  The  only  way 
to  stop  it  is,  as  the  editor  of  Gleanings  says,  to 
fight  It  and  not  attempt  to  hush  it  up,  as  I  fear 
some  of  our  California  friends  have  lately  been 
guilty  of  doing.  Silence  just  suits  the  mixers 
of  the  vile  stuff,  for  they  are  continually  cry- 
ing, "  Let  us  alone,"  as  did  their  ancestors  who 
went  down  to  the  sea  in  a  herd  of  swine.  The 
farmers  of  this  country  went  into  the  fight 
against  oleomargarine  and  its  allied  compounds, 
and  have  won  a  great  victory.  This  is  being 
repeated  with  filled  cheese,  and  must  be  with 
glucose  adulteration.  The  idea  advanced,  that 
we  stop  adulteration  by  stopping  the  produc- 
tion of  extracted  honey,  and  produce  comb 
honey  instead,  is  a  cowardly  surrender  to  the 
enemy.  Comb  honey,  can  never  take  the  place 
of  liquid  honey  for  warm  cakes  and  for  other 
purposes.  In  my  home  market  I  sell  ten  times 
as  much  extracted  honey  as  of  comb,  and  this 
locality  is  the  counterpart  of  many  others.  If 
my  patrons  could  obtain  no  extracted  honey 
my  sales  of  comb  would  increase  but  little. 

INACTION   OF   THE   UNION     ON    THE     MATTER  OF 
ADULTERATION. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Bee-keepers'  Union, 
while  under  the  efficient  management  of  Thos. 
G.  Newman,  could  not  have  taken  up  the  mat- 
ter of  adulteration.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
have  done  so  had  the  bee-keepers  of  this  coun- 
try thrown  all  of  their  energies  into  one  organ- 
ization instead  of  dividing  them  between  two. 
It  will  require  a  united  front  and  some  money 
to  stop  this  business.  At  a  time  when  the 
Union  so  much  needs  the  cordial  support  of 
every  intelligent  bee-keeper  of  the  United 
States,  it  seems  unwise  to  refuse  the  admission 
of  the  North  American,  for  this  is  really  what 
this  society  is  asking  of  us.  The  constitution 
advised  by  the  amalgamation  committee  differs 
but  slightly  from  the  present  constitution;  and 
I  can  not  see  that  it  will  impair  the  usefulness 
of  the  Union,  while  it  will  bring  to  us  a  large 
and  valuable  support.  The  management  re- 
mains the  same,  vested  in  a  board  of  directors 
selected  by  the  votes  of  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Union,  as  at  present.  The  popular  annual 
meeting,  if  such  is  held,  has  no  control  over  the 
funds  of  the  Union — neither  directs  its  policy 
nor  elects  any  of  its  officers.  lean  undersiand 
why  the  Canadians  oppose  the  amalgamation, 
as  they  probably  foresee  that  it  will  be  found 
impractical  to  make  the  new  Union  interna- 
tional.   For  several  years  the  usefulness  of  the 


North  American  has  been  seriously  impaired, 
and  its  existence  imperiled,  if  not  shortened,  by 
a  long-continued  quarrel  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Canadians.  I  suggest  that  the 
present  time  would  be  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  end  this  belligerency  by  each  party  consent- 
ing to  mind  its  own  business.  By  making 
the  Union  a  national  organization  we  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  question  of  adultera- 
tion of  our  products,  and  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  wipe  it  out;  and 
if,  at  any  future  time,  the  board  of  directors 
conclude  that  the  Union  can  assist  in  any  way 
in  marketing  lioney,  there  will  be  opportunity 
to  do  so.  It  may  be  found  practical  to  dissem- 
inate information  as  to  the  relative  needs  of 
different  markets  and  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  shipments  of  honey.  Our  weekly 
American  Bee  Jour?ial  is  published  at  the  pres- 
ent headquarters  of  the  Union,  and  information 
as  to  the  weekly  receipts  and  further  needs  of 
the  chief  distributing-points  could  be  quickly 
disseminated.  In  some  such  way  an  intelligent 
oversight  of  the  markets  might  be  had,  of  much 
service  to  honey-producers,  with  no  invest- 
ments, and  at  not  a  heavy  expense.  It  would 
not  do  to  use  Canadian  money  for  this  purpose, 
nor  would  it  be  advisable  for  us  to  try  to  assist 
them  in  a  work  that  they  could  do  so  much 
better  themselves. 

But  more  important  than  any  exchange  or 
possible  supervision  is  the  thorough  develop- 
ment of  a  home  market  by  every  bee-keeper. 
The  bee-keepers  of  this  part  of  the  country 
could  easily  sell  all  they  produce  in  their  home 
markets  when  such  amount  does  not  exceed  a 
ton,  and  is  put  up  in  such  form  as  to  suit  the 
demand  of  consumers.  This  would  reduce  the 
amount  sent  to  the  cities  or  main  distributing- 
points,  so  that  prices  would  materially  improve. 

Starkville.  N.  Y. 

[This  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  suggestive  articles  that  we  have  ever  pub- 
lished; and  while  Mr.  Elwood's  views  on  the 
subject  of  feeding  may  not  harmonize  entirely 
with  my  own,  or  perhaps  with  those  of  Mr. 
Boardman  and  others,  I  shall  not  be  so  foolish 
as  to  declare  that  he  is  wrong.  I  was  associat- 
ed wiih  Mr.  Elwood  one  time  for  nearly  a  week 
at  his  home,  and  met  Capt.  Hetherington  at 
one  of  the  Albany  conventions.  My  acquain- 
tance with  both  led  me  to  believe  that  they  are 
among  the  most  careful  thinking  men  in  our 
whole  industry;  at  all  events.  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  not  another  pair  in  the  world  who 
own  and  manage  so  many  colonies.  We  may 
give  their  opinion  of  the  matter  due  considera- 
tion. 

But 't  is  well  known  that  bees  can  be  reared 
very  cheaply  by  feeding;  and  is  it  not  possible 
that  waste  occasioned  by  extra  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  bees  during  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer feeding,  on  the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Boardman,  will  be  more  than  overbalanced  by 
the  extra  amount  of  brood,  young  bees,  and 
early  honey? 

Yesterday  I  talked  with  Mr.  M.  G.  Chase  and 
U.  Prince,  prominent  bee-keepers  of  this  coun- 
ty, and  told  them  briefly  Mr.  Elwood's  point— 
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the  waste  of  bee  life  consequent  upon  feeding. 
Mr.  Chase  admitted  that  it  might  be  true; 
"but,"  said  he,  "I  tried  it  last  season,  and  I 
was  satisfied  that  it  paid  me — waste  or  no  waste 
of  energy." 

In  discussing  this  problem  we  need  to  consid- 
er that  bees  are  comparatively  cheap  now,  and 
can  be  reared  cheaply.  If  we  sacrifice  half  a 
colony  of  old  bees,  or  even  a  whole  one,  and  yet 
secure  in  return  a  good  big  rousing  swarm  in  its 
place,  and  a  yield  of  honey  besides,  is  not  the 
trade  a  good  one?  Understand,  I  do  not  say 
such  a  trade  can  be  made;  but  I  say,  if  it  can 
be  made. 

There  may  be  something  in  Mr.  Elwood's 
point,  that  the  large  use  of  sugar  syrup  might 
make  some  difference  in  the  present  prices  of 
honey.  Well,  then,  if  honey  can  be  bought 
cheaply,  Mr.  Boardman's  plan  will  work  just 
as  well  with  honey  as  with  syrup.  Then  if 
some  of  the  product  does  get  into  the  super  it 
will  do  no  harm,  because  it  is  honey;  but  the 
dark  stuff  would  not  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  nice  clover  and  basswood  section  honey. 
As  Mr.  Boardman  manages,  however,  I  do  not 
believe. that  sugar  syrup  will  go  above,  fori 
believe  he  recognizes  that  there  are  conditions 
when  it  may  do  so,  and  is  careful  to  avoid  those 
conditions. 

In  regard  to  the  amalgamation  matter,  the 
editorial  in  another  column  was  written  before 
Mr.  Elwood's  article  came;  and  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  what  he  lias 
to  say.— Ed.] 

ma     I     ^     

DOES  INVERTING  DESTROY  QUEEN  CELLS "! 

FOOTNOTES    IN    AND    OUT   OF    PLACE:    DR.   MIL- 
LER'S COUNT  ON  THE  T  SUPER  VOTES. 


By  Dr.  C  C.  Miller. 


I  send  herewith  a  letter  that  explains  itself. 

Dear  Dr.  3Iillcr:~l  am,  ]  suppose,  liaving  the 
usual  interesting'  and  varied  experience  common  to 
novices  in  bee-keeping-.  1  just  read  all  I  can  g-et 
hold  of,  and  consequently  get  a  little  too  far  ahead, 
and  befog-ged.  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  un- 
derstand the  following  extract  from  Gleanings, 
June  1,  1895,  page  451 : 

"  This  plan  of  getting  the  swarming  date  of  a  num- 
ber of  colonies  on  the  same  day,  so  dispensing  with 
a  watcher,  is  one  I  liave  carefully  followed  in  my 
out-apiary  for  three  seasons  past.  But  I  give  them 
now  but  nine  days  between  visits;  and  when  there, 
instead  of  destroying  cells  one  by  one,  I  turn  each  of 
the  brood-cases  upside  down,  which  effectively  and 
positively  dextrvys  all  embryo  queois,  and  none  can 
escape,  and  the  colony  is  safe  for  nine  days.  This 
colony  is  swarmed  on  next  visit;  also  all  others  like 
it  previously  inverted.  The  other  colouips  are  i/(- 
verted  if  utrmw,  or  likely  to  swarm;  and  if  they  have 
ceAls  seeded  next  eisitAliey  are  swarmedinOielr  turn; 
but  if  they  have  young  cells,  or  none  at  all,  they  are 
inverted  again  and  are  safe  till  next  visit,  and  so  on 
with  all  hives  as  they  advance  to  swarming-strength 
every  nine  days  for  the  two  or  three  months  of  our 
swarming  season,  etc.  T.  Bolton." 

"Dunkeld,  "Victoria,  Aus." 

Well,  doctor,  this  is  something  new  to  me,  entire- 
ly, and  1  have  failed  to  find  any  comment  on  this 
plan  in  any  papers  or  books  I  have  read.  Does  in- 
verting the  hive  kill  all  embryo  queens  as  he  says  ? 
and,  further,  how  does  he  swarm  them  on  his  next 
visit  ?  The  next  few  lines  appear  contradictory— 
"if  they  have  cells  sealed  next  visit,  they  are 
swarmed  in  their  turn;"  perhaps  you  with  your 
ripened  experience  can  lift  the  fog  somehow.  Can 
they  have  sealed  cells  if  inverting  destroys  all  em- 
bryo queens  ? 

I  have  now  14  colonies.  I  began  with  a  few 
swarms  last  spring,  and  harvested  some  .500  lbs.  of 
nice  comb  honey  from  10  colonies,  the  best  part  of 
which  was  gathered  in  the  fall.  I  hived  a  swarm  on 
the  19th,  which  took  me  a  little  by  surprise.  There 
was  a  full  gallon  of  bees  in  that  swarm.    I  looked 


all  through  the  other  hives,  but  could  find  no  inten- 
tion of  swarming  as  yet  in  the  shape  of  queen-cells, 
although  the  hives  are  boiling  over  with  bees, 
and  full  of  sealed  brood.  There  were  five  capped 
'queen-cells,  and  one  uncapped,  in  the  hive  from 
which  the  swarm  issued.  The  bees  are  bringing  in 
honey  fast  from  fruit  bloom,  and  commencing  to 
draw  the  foundation  in  the  supers.  I  often  think  of 
the  hardships  of  having  to  winter  bees  in  cellars 
east  of  the  Rockies,  and  doubt  whether  I  should 
keep  many  bees  under  such  conditions. 
Merced,  Cal.,  March  20.  A.  R.  Gun. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  the  foregoing  letter  shows 
the  need  of  that  sometimes  praised  and  some- 
times abused  thing,  the  footnote.  On  page  451 
of  Gleanings  for  1895,  the  unqualified  state- 
ment is  made  that  turning  the  brood-cases  up- 
side down  "effectually  and  positively  destroys 
all  embryo  queens,  and  none  can  escape,  and 
the  colony  is  safe  for  nine  days."  The  novice 
reads  that  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm.  "  There's 
the  very  thing  I've  been  wanting— so  simple 
and  easy!  Just  turn  all  the  brood-combs  upside 
down  once  in  nine  days,  and  the  work  is  done. 
Why  has  no  one  told  me  that  before?"  Then 
our  novice  goes  to  his  hives  at  the  beginning  of 
the  honey  harvest,  inverts  them,  leaves  them 
nine  days,  then  inverts  every  nine  days  again, 
but  is  saddened  to  find  nearly  every  colony 
swarming.  Here's  what  you  ought  to  have 
done,  Mr.  Editor:  you  ought  to  have  taken  out 
your  little  pencil,  and  written  something  like 
this:  "At  one  time  there  was  a  good  deal  said 
about  queen  cells  being  destroyed  when  combs 
were  inverted,  that  being  one  of  the  strong 
points  in  favor  of  inversion;  but  so  many  fail- 
ures occurred  that  the  matter  fell  out  of  use, 
and  latterly  little  or  nothing  has  been  said 
about  it.  The  novice  will  do  well  not  to  put 
much  dependence  on  the  plan  until  he  has  first 
tried  it  on  a  small  scale."  That's  what  you 
ought  to  have  written,  Mr.  Editor,  and  then 
you  ought  to  have  tucked  that  note  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the  letter  on  page  451.  That's  the 
place  for  it,  and  not  several  pages  away. 

When  you  send  Gleanings  to  our  good  friend 
at  Lapeer,  gather  up  all  you  have  to  say  on  one 
page.  That's  the  way  he  likes  to  have  it.  But 
in  the  copy  that  you  send  to  Marengo,  please 
say  what  you  have  to  say  about  any  thing  that 
is  published  in  Gleanings  right  at  the  time 
I'm  reading  it  and  not  the  next  day.  I  don't 
want  to  be  bothered  hunting  up  afterward, 
perhaps  having  to  read  it  all  over  again;  but  I 
like  to  know  what  you  think  about  it  right 
while  it's  fresh  in  my  mind.  And  don't  you 
mind  what  Bro.  Taylor  says  about  writing  on 
the  "spur  of  the  moment,"  "  without  thought." 
He's  a  good  man,  and  means  well;  but  when 
he  wrote  what  he  did  in  Review  about  footnotes 
he  wrote  on  the  "spur  of  the  moment,"  and 
"  without  thought."  It  may  be  all  right  to 
write  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  We  often 
need  spurs,  and  sometimes  it's  just  as  well  to 
write  while  the  prick  of  the  spur  is  felt.  But  it 
isn't  right  to  write  without  thought  —  neither 
for  an  editor  nor  for  an  experimenter.    And, 
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clearly,  Bro.  Taylor  wrote  without  thought 
when  he  ^associated  with  footnotes  the  idea 
that  necessarily  they  would  have  less  thought 
or  care  when  attached  to  an  article  than  when 
put  on  a  different  page.  I  don't  need  to  elab- 
orate the  idea— he'll  admit  it  just  as  soon  as  he 
gives  it  thought.  You  just  keep  on  making 
editorial  comments;  we  all  like  to  read  them, 
but  by  all  means  put  them  where  they  connect 
most  closely  with  what  you're  talking  about. 

Returning  to  what  Mr.  Bolton  said  on  page 
451, 1  don't  really  suppose  he  meant  to  say  that, 
if  a  colony  was  inverted  once  in  nine  days, 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  swarming. 
But  that  was  probably  understood  by  a  good 
many.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can  clearly  answer 
the  questions  of  my  California  correspondent. 
I  don't  know  just  what  Mr.  Bolton  means  by 
an  "embryo  queen."  If  he  means  up  to  the 
time  the  young  queen  emerges  from  the  cell, 
then  his  statement  quoted  can  hardly  mean  any 
thing  less  than  that  inverting  every  nine  days 
is  all  that's  necessary  without  ever  looking  into 
a  hive.  But  if  he  calls  them  embryo  up  to  the 
time  they  are  sealed,  then  he  may  mean  that 
only  unsealed  cells  are  destroyed  by  inversion. 
Nine  days  is  long  enough  time  for  fresh  cells  to 
be  started  and  advanced  to  sealing;  and  if  he 
finds  cells  sealed  he  "swarms  them,"  which 
perhaps  means  that  he  makes  an  artificial 
swarm  by  taking  away  bees  and  brood. 

If  inversion  would  destroy  all  unsealed  cells, 
then  inversion  every  seven  days  would  prevent 
all  swarming,  and  that  would  be  a  big  thing; 
but  nearly  all  have,  I  think,  given  up  the  plan 
as  a  failure. 

THOSE  FIGURES. 

I  said  Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor  was  a  good  man.  So 
he  is;  but  he  isn't  always  good.  Sometimes 
he's  bad.  He  was  bad  when  on  page  226  he 
tried  to  shake  my  confidence  in  myself  as'a 
mathematician.  I  don't  know  as  much  asri 
might,  but  I  always  did  think  I  could  count. 
Even  the  solace  of  that  thought  Bro.  Taylor 
wants  to  wrench  from  me. 

I've  just  taken  off  my  coat,  and  counted  it  all 
over  again.  I  come  out  of  the  effort  a  sadder 
(but  I'm  sorry  to  say  not  a  wiser)  man.  I'm 
not  nearly  so  wise  as  I  thought  I  was.  The  one 
thing  that  I  thought  I  certainly  knew,  I  find  I 
don't  know;  for  I  don't  know  how  to  count. 
The  director  of  the  experiment  station  and  the 
editor  of  GleaninC4S  agree  on  the  count  on  page 
111,  American  Bee  Journal,  so  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  the  correct  count.  I  can't  count 
it  the  same  way,  so  there's  no  alternative— I 
can't  count. 

More  than  that,  it  seems  I  can't  use  the  cor- 
rect English  expression.  For  I  said  T  supers 
had  a  majority  of  votes  when  I  didn't  mean 
they  had  a  majority  of  all  votes,  but  a  plurality. 
I  suppose  I  might  get  out  of  that  by  saying 
they  had  a  majority  over  any  other  one  kind. 


Certainly  I  didn't  make  such  bad  work  counting 
as  to  think  thatT  supers  had  more  than  half  of 
all  the  votes  cast. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  I've  been  humiliat- 
ed sufficiently  to  be  teachable,  and  am  ready  to 
sit  at  your  feet  and  learn  how  to  count.  I'd 
rather  learn  from  you  than  from  that  man  Tay- 
lor. It  is  true,  you  help  him  to  expose  my  ig- 
norance, but  you  wouldn't  have  done  so  if  he 
hadn't  begun  it.  So  I'm  maddest  at  him.  You 
say  six  prefer  T  supers.  I'm  glad  of  that,  for 
that's  just  what  I  counted.  So  I  can  count 
some  things.  "  Six  out  of  22,"  you  say.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  can  count  that  22  straight  or 
not.  I  can  count  22  people,  but  hardly  more 
than  17  votes,  for  five  of  the  people  don't  tell 
whether  they  like  T  supers  or  some  other  sur- 
plus-arrangement best,  the  answer  of  one  being 
"One-pound  sections."  But  never  mind  about 
that— teach  me  to  count  a  smaller  number  first. 
I  count  4  for  slatted  supers,  one  for  the  Heddon 
super,  4  for  wide  frames,  one  for  section-holders, 
6  for  T  supers,  and  one  for  his  own  arrange- 
ment. For  wide  frames  there  are  Messrs.  Doo- 
little,  Pringle,  Pond,  and  R.  L.  Taylor.  Please 
tell  me  how  you  make  6  out  of  them.  For  sec- 
tion-holders, J.  A.  Green.  Please  tell  me  how 
you  make  6  out  of  him. 

Marengo,  111.,  March  28. 

P.  S. — Do  you  have  tuition  in  advance?  If 
so,  send  on  your  bill. 

[If  you  turn  to  the  editorials  in  that  same 
issue,  June  1,  wherein  that  footnote  is  conspic- 
uous by  its  absence,  you  will  see  that  I  there 
stated  that,  owing  to  ill  health,  the  preparation 
of  that  number  was  delegated  largely  to  others. 
It  seemed  at  that  time,  at  least,  that  I  should 
have  to  give  up  all  office  work  entirely;  and  it 
is  not  much  wonder  that  I  did  not  put  any  foot- 
notes in  that  and  the  subsequent  issue  in  some 
places  where  they  were  needed.  If  I  could  have 
had  my  usual  health,  I  should  have  put  in 
something  at  the  end  of  the  article  a  good  deal 
as  you  have  outlined.  At  all  events,  I  indorse 
it  word  for  word.  Yes,  it  is  what  I  ought  to 
have  written,  but  could  not;  and,  thanks  to  the 
beef  diet,  I  firmly  believe  I  shall  never  get  back 
to  where  I  once  was. 

Regarding  those  figures:  Now  that  you  have 
been  humiliated,  you  would  humiliate  me  by 
aiming  your  darts  (questions)  at  me  instead  of 
Mr.  Taylor.  Pray,  did  you  consider  me  a  more 
vulnerable  target  than  Taylor?  He  made  the 
statements  that  you  ascribe  to  me:  I  simply 
indorsed  them  by  stating  that  my  count  tallied 
with  his.  Well,  if  I  am  to  father  them  to  that 
extent,  all  right. 

We  all  three  count  6  in  favor  of  the  T  supers. 
When  I  checked  off  the  Question-box,  page  111, 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  1  put  a  letter  T 
oppo!-ite  the  names  of  the  T-super  men;  S  after 
tbe  section-holder  advocates;  and  W  opposite 
those  who  preferred  wide  frames.  In  going 
back  over  my  file  I  find  6  T's  and  6  W's.  Mind 
you,  these  letters  were  put  down  before  I  had 
read  Taylor's  article  through  to  know  what 
his  count  was;  and  when  I  found  that  my 
count  tallied  with  his  I  naturally  concluded 
that  he  had  counted  right.  Well,  I  think  so 
yet;  but  I  believe  I  see  where  your  count  dif- 
fers from  mine  on  the  wide-frame  matter.  I 
will  not  say  Taylor's,  because  I  do  not  know 
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what  names  he  included.  In  addition  to  the 
II limes  that  you  have  given,  I  have  on  my  tally 
\V.  R.  Graham  and  Eugene  Secor.  Perhaps 
you  did  not  consider  Graham  a  wide-framer, 
but  I  did  and  do  now;  and  Secor  is  a  wide- 
frame  man  if  he  is  any  thing;  and  yet  I  can  see 
how  you  can  claim  him  for  T  supers.  1  can 
explain  the  apparent  difference  of  count  only 
on  the  supposition  that  your  eyes  were  trying 
to  see  T-super  votes,  and  that  my  eyes  were 
equally  eager  to  see  wide-frame  and  section- 
holder  votes.  Wide  frames  and  section  holders 
are  practically  the  same  thing,  but  in  my  tally 
I  took  account  of  wide  frames  pure  and  simple. 
—Ed.] 

VINAL'S  OVEN  FOR  LIQUEFYING  HONEY. 

By  Geo.  L.  Vwal. 


Most  of  the  honey-producers  who  peddle 
honey  in  jars  or  pails  find  that  most  people 
think  granulated  honey  is  mixed  with  some- 
thing. At  the  low  price  of  honey,  we  have  to 
do  as  little  handling  as  possible.  In  drawing 
honey  from  the  extractor  into  jars  or  pails  it 
will  candy,  and  it  is  sometimes  more  convenient 
to  label  jars  and  pails  before  they  are  filled. 
Now,  in  liquefying  it  in  water  we  loosen  the 
labels  and  have  to  replace  them.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  trouble  I  had  an  oven  made  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  that  works  well  with  me  in  melt- 
ing honey,  either  in  glass  jars,  pails,  60-lb.  cans, 
or  bulk. 


It  is  made  4>^  feet  high.  21  inches  wide  inside. 
It  will  hold  six  60-lb.  cans,  besides  about  200 
pint  Mason  jars,  at  one  time.  It  will  burn 
either  coal,  coke,  or  wood.  I  prefer  coal,  as  it 
gives  a  more  even  heat.  I  can  regulate  the 
temperature  to  any  degree  I  wish. 

It  takes  from  six  to  eight  hours  to  liquefy  a 
60-lb.  can  of  solid  honey,  at  a  temperature  of 
from  135  to  140°;  pint  and  quart  jars,  from  one 
to  two  hours,  or  longer,  according  to  the  heat. 

I  will  try  to  describe  the  oven.  It  is  21  inches 
wide  by  21  deep,  and  4}^  feet  high.  One  side  is 
a  door  that  closes  tight  against  a  flange.  It 
has  a  ventilator  on  each  side  near  the  top. 
The  fire-box  is  one  foot  wide,  18  inches  long, 
and  six  inches  deep,  made  of  heavy  sheet  iron. 


The  grate  is  made  of  tire  iron,  Jg"  thick  by  % 
wide,  riveted  together  by  three  cross-pieces  of 
the  same.  The  fire-box  is  connected  by  a  fun- 
nel that  runs  up  behind  and  comes  out  through 
the  top  of  the  oven,  and  acts  as  a  chimney.  If 
you  use  it  in  a  room  without  a  chimney  in  it 
you  can  lead  it  through  a  window,  or  use  it  in 
a  shed,  or  out  of  doors,  if  you  like.  Shelves 
placed  on  brackets  are  arranged  so  you  can 
take  them  out  as  you  like.  Mine  cost  me  about 
$6.50.  I  would  not  sell  it  for  twice  that  amount. 
There  is  a  tank  that  goes  inside  in  which  I 
melt  honey  in  bulk.  This  has  a  faucet  leading 
through  one  side  of  the  oven.  It  holds  about 
3.50  lbs.  of  honey.  As  it  melts  I  draw  off  and 
put  in  more  from  the  barrel.  It  comes  handy 
for  several  things.  I  evaporate  about  fifty  gal- 
lons of  maple  sap  to  as  fine  syrup  as  one  ever 
saw,  and  no  danger  of  scorching  or  burning. 
You  can  bake  beans,  bread,  puddings,  pies, 
melt  wax,  and  in  the  summer  time  not  heat  up 
the  house. 

I  think  it  would  pay  any  one  to  have  one  of 
these  ovens  if  he  has  much  honey  to  melt.  My 
reasons  are  these: 

1.  You  can  set  it  up  in  a  shed,  or  out  of  doors. 

2.  After  the  fire  is  built,  it  takes  very  little 
fuel  and  care  to  keep  it  going. 

3.  You  can  leave  it  and  not  be  afraid  of  burn- 
ing the  honey. 

4.  You  are  not  fooling  around  with  water  to 
spill  and  slop,  and  soak  off  labels. 

5.  It  can  be  used  for  several  things,  and  it 
will  not  cost  much  more  than  a  boiler. 

I  do  not  make  them  nor  have  them  for  sale. 
I  give  my  experience  to  the  bee-keepers  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

Charlton,  Mass. 


HOW  TO  GET  GOOD  PRICES. 


-SELLING   HONEY   IN   GKOCEKIES;    HOW   TO   MAKE 
IT   SELL. 

Bu  S.  C.  Convin. 
In  the  summer  of  JS85  I  got  my  first  crop  of 
honey  in  Florida,  being  nearly  1000  lbs.  in  43^  x 
4I4'  sections.  I  took  seven  48  lb.  cases  (these 
cases  were  made  by  A.  I.  Root,  and  were  glassed 
on  both  ^ides),  and  one  case  holding  a  single 
double  tit-r  of  eight  sections.  This  case  being 
glassed  both  sidt-s,  and  comb  very  white,  it  was 
remarkably  pretty.  Tliis  was  my  sample  case 
to  sell  by.  I  took  this  honey  to  Tampa,  calling 
on  the  leading  merchants,  trying  to  sell.  All 
exclaimed,  "How  fine!"  Honey  in  this  style 
was  new  in  Tampa;  but  all  told  me,  "  We  can't 
sell  it  at  your  price.  12)^  cents  per  section.  We 
can  get  all  the  broken  comb  honey  in  cans  we 
can  sell,  for  6  cts.  per  lb."  I  felt  quite  blue,  for 
I  expected  to  make  the  honey  business  my  sup- 
port. I  at  last  decided  to  take  my  sample  case, 
which  I  had  kept  wrapped  up  while  on  the 
streets,  in  my  hand  unwrapped,  and  walk  the 
streets,  feeling  that  it  would  attract  attention, 
it  being  a  new  article  in  this  city. 
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Before  starting  out  I  made  a  bargain  with  the 
leading  grocery  firm  located  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  having  a  large  show-window  to  stack  my 
honey  in.  They  were  to  sell  it  at  125^  cents.  If 
they  sold  it  I  was  to  have  my  pay  in  goods  ;  if 
not  sold  at  the  end  of  a  month  I  would  remove 
it  and  pay  rent  for  the  window. 

After  making  a  pyramid  of  my  honey  in  the 
window,  I  started  out  with  my  sample  case  un- 
wrapped, feeling  somewhat  bashful.  After  be- 
ing stopped  several  times,  and  complimented  on 
the  beauty  of  my  honey,  I  began  to  feel  in  good 
spirits.  I  went  to  the  postoffice  and  stood  there 
awhile,  cutting  one  of  the  sections  and  giving 
it  to  the  crowd.  Every  one  asked  to  buy  a  sec- 
tion. I  referred  all  to  the  firm  where  I  had  left 
my  honey.  After  doing  the  city,  and  giving  the 
eight  sections  away  in  small  samples,  I  left  for 
home.  This  was  Tuesday.  The  next  Tuesday 
I  received  a  letter  saying,  "  Send  500  sections  at 
once.     We  are  all  sold  out." 

The  following  year  I  tried  them  on  extracted 
honey;  but  they  said,  "  We  can  buy  good  strain- 
ed honey  for  ,50  cents  per  gallon,  and  you  ask  a 
dollar.  We  can't  sell  yours."  I  tried  the  same 
game  of  leaving  it  on  sale;  but  instead  of  put- 
ting it  up  in  old  syrup-barrels  I  took  7i.ew  one 
and  five  gallon  cans  ;  sent  to  A.  I.  Root,  and 
had  labels  printed  large  enough  to  cover  one 
side  of  a  five-gallon  and  to  wrap  around  the 
one-gallon  cans.  These  labels  had  a  cut  of  the 
Novice  extractor,  and  told  what  extracted  hon- 
ey is  and  how  taken,  and  my  name  and  address. 
That  firm  still  handles  my  honey,  and  uses  over 
one  ton  a  year.  I  let  my  extracted  honey  re- 
main in  the  hives  till  all  sealed,  and  sometimes 
for  two  months.  It  is  quality,  not  quantity, 
that  I  am  after.  This  is  the  kind  of  honey  that 
keeps  for  eight  years  as  good  as  new,  and  never 
candies.  In  this  time  other  firms  have  bought 
my  honey,  and  I  find  no  trouble  with  good 
goods  and  a  guarantee  of  purity  on  every  pack- 
age, to  sell  clean  every  year. 

Sarasota,  Fla.,  March  26. 


STATIONARY  OR  LOOSE  T  TINS. 


A    REPLY    TO    MR.    HILTON    AND    OTHERS, 


By  Miss  Emma  Wilson. 


On  page  218  Mr.  Hilton  says,  "  I  can  see  no 
advantages  in  the  loose  tins  that  the  stationary 
tins  do  not  possess.  With  me  a  super  is  more 
easily  filled  or  emptied  with  stationary  tins  than 
with  loose  ones,  especially  when  the  thumb- 
screw device  is  attached."  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  let  Mr.  Hilton  use  stationary  tins  if  he 
likes  them  best,  but  I  can  not  see  how  a  super 
can  be  either  filled  or  emptied  easier  with  sta- 
tionary T  tins.  I  am  very  sure  I  can  fill  them 
very  much  quicker  and  easier  with  loose  tins, 
and  I  have  filled  a  good  many  both  ways. 

When  I  first  began  filling  the  supers  I  used  to 
put  in  eight  sections,  four  on  each  side  of  the 


super,  first  thing,  and  that  practically  made  the 
tins  stationary  for  the  rest  of  the  sections,  and 
it  took  me  very  much  longer,  and  was  a  good 
deal  more  troublesome  to  put  in  the  remaining 
sixteen  sections  than  it  takes  me  now  to  fill  a 
whole  super.  Yes,  sometimes  I  fussed  a  good 
deal  longer  in  getting  one  section  in  its  proper 
place  than  it  takes  me  now  to  fill  a  whole  su- 
per; for  by  the  present  way  there  is  never  any 
trouble  whatever. 

You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Editor,  when  you  say 
on  page  218  that  I  put  in  a  T  tin  before  putting 
in  the  first  row  of  sections.  No  T  tin  is  put  in 
until  one  row  of  6  sections  is  in  place.  Then  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  T  tin  is 
slipped  under  the  whole  row.  As  I  have  al- 
ready described  this  method  of  filling  (page  179, 
1895),  it  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat  it. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hilton  if  he  has  ever 
tried  to  fill  supers  in  this  way.  If  he  has  not 
tried  it  he  is  hardly  competent  to  judge  which 
way  of  filling  is  easier.  I  had  a  good  many 
years'  experience  in  filling  them  the  old  way, 
and  thought  I  knew  all  the  kinks.  I  can't  say 
I  ever  enjoyed  filling  them;  but  I  should  feel  a 
good  deal  worse  about  it  now  if  obliged  to  go 
back  to  any  of  the  old  ways. 

Now  as  to  the  thumb-screws:  In  place  of 
them  we  use  a  wedge,  which  I  think  answers 
the  same  purpose. 

I  can  not  understand  how  stationary  T  tins 
make  it  any  easier  to  empty  a  super.  If  the  T 
tins  come  out  of  the  super  with  the  sections  I 
can  not  see  how  they  are  any  obstruction;  and 
if  they  are  glued  to  the  sections,  and  are  sta- 
tionary, they  must  make  it  harder  to  empty  the 
super;  and  I  know  ours  often  have  to  be  loos- 
ened. In  any  case,  I  don't  see  how  being  sta- 
tionary can  make  them  stick  any  less. 

We  can  remove  the  full  sections  from  the  su- 
pers during  the  harvest  just  as  well  as  if  the 
tins  were  stationary,  and  have  often  done  so. 
This,  however,  we  never  do  during  a  good  hon- 
ey-flow, but  only  when  honey  comes  in  slowly. 

Now  as  to  cleaning  the  T  tins,  of  which  the 
editor  speaks,  quoting  Mr.  Harry  Lathrop.  I, 
like  Mr.  Lathrop,  have  scraped  a  good  many 
with  a  knife,  but  that  was  before  I  knew  any 
better  way  of  cleaning  them.  You  don't  catch 
me  scraping  any  more  ;  and  I  don't  believe  Mr. 
Lathrop  would  either  after  trying  cleaning 
them  with  hot  water  and  lye.  The  editor  says, 
with  hot  water;  but  hot  water  alone  is  no  good. 
Now,  I  admit  that  T  tins  can  be  scraped  with  a 
knife;  but  it's  a  disagreeable  job;  and  look  at 
the  time  it  takes.  I've  spent  days  scraping  the 
same  amount  of  T  tins  that  I  could  clean  in  a 
very  few  hours  with  hot  water  and  lye.  And 
then,  compare  the  tins  when  finished.  The  T 
tins  that  were  cleaned  with  hot  water  and  lye 
are  just  as  clean  as  when  new.  They  may  not 
be  as  bright,  but  they're  just  as  clean.  Those 
that  are  scraped  are  not  —  at  least,  I  never  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  every  trace  of  propolis;  and 
while  scraping  helps  very  much,  it  does  not  en- 
tirely clean  them. 

Marengo,  III.,  Mar.  27". 

[As  to  my  statements  concerning  your  ways 
of  working,  I  stand  corrected.— Ed. J 
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OOD -MORN- 
ING, Mr. 
Secretary !  " 
"Why,  bless 
you,  good  - 
morning, 
James  !  Glad 
to  see  you 
back;  but  it 
seems  to  me 
you  did  not 
spend  so 
much  time  on  that  outing  as  you  planned. 
Camping  in  the  river  bottoms  and  among  the 
tules  did  not  agree  with  you,  I  warrant;  and 
you  were  glad  to  return  to  the  comfortable 
ways  of  city  life.  Olin  is  back  loo,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"Yes,"  James  replied;  "we  both  returned. 
The  weather,  the  boating,  fishing,  gunning,  and 
camping  were  all  delightful.  We  were  enjoy- 
ing it  immensely  when,  in  river  parlance,  we 
ran  into  a  snag,  and  the  result  you  see  before 
you.    I  am  here." 

"  Well,  James,  I  have  been  in  a  boat  several 
times  up  the  Sacramento,  and  have  found  those 
snags  a  troublesome  factor;  but  I  can  not  im- 
agine how  a  river  snag  could  wreck  a  row-boat 
with  two  wide-awake  young  fellows  like  you 
and  Olin  Fursman  in  command.  I  shall  have 
to  call  you  to  an  account,  and  expect  an  ex- 
planation.' 

"  While  our  boat  was  not  wrecked,  Mr.  Hop- 
son,  I  agree  with  you  that  we  ought  not  to  have 
run  into  a  snag;  but  you  are  aware  that  a  great 
many  kinds  of  snags  are  in  the  river.  Some 
stick  up  so  plain  that  they  are  easily  avoided; 
others  are  hidden,  and  we  are  liable  to  run  into 
them  before  we  know  it;  then  there  are  others 
that  are  enticing,  and  we  get  into  them  through 
curiosity  or  by  a  desire  to  experiment  with 
things  we  know  not  how  to  manage.  The  snag 
we  ran  into  was  of  the  latter  order,  and  a  land 
snag  at  that." 

"Worse  and  worse,  James;  but  wait  a  mo- 
ment. I  wish  to  post  this  bulletin  for  our  Sun- 
day meeting  on  the  bill-board  outside,  and 
then  I  vpill  listen  to  your  story." 

Mr.  Hopson,  the  acting  secretary  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  a  cheerful  man,  and 
went  about  his  duties  humming  a  popular  gos- 
pel air.  His  readiness  .to  lend  a  helping  hand 
here,  and  a  word  fitly  spoken  there,  was  exert- 
ing a  good  influence  upon  the  young  men  who 


daily  dropped  into  the  rooms.  When  his  work 
was  completed  he  sat  down  besides  James 
Fiske  and  said,  "  Now,  James,  I  am  ready  for 
that  explanation  about  land  snags." 

"As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Secretary,  Olin  Furs- 
man  and  I  fitted  our  row-boat  with  a  camping- 
outfit,  and  designed  to  spend  four  weeks  up  the 
river,  and  here  we  are  back  again  in  less  than 
two  weeks;  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  sur- 
prise. During  the  first  six  days,  we  enjoyed 
every  minute— caught  fish,  shot  ducks  and  oth- 
er game,  and  lived  upon  the  best  that  land  and 
water  could  afford.  We  usually  found  good 
camping-places  on  shore.  When  we  did  not, 
we  slept  in  the  boat.  We  rounded  Lone  Tree 
Point  Saturday  afternoon;  and  about  one  mile 
above,  we  found  a  delightful  camping-place  in 
a  grove  of  sycamores,  and  proposed  to  spend 
Sunday  at  this  place.  We  had  labored  at  the 
oars  so  much  that  we  looked  forward  to  a  day 
of  rest,  with  no  little  pleasure;  then  we  had 
books  and  papers  we  had  scarcely  looked  at,  and 
anticipated  many  hours  for  reading.  There 
was  an  old  deserted  cabin  near  by,  and  we  dis- 
covered it  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  a  bee- 
maker." 

"No,  James,  you  mean  a  bee-tender,  or 
honey-maker,"  said  Mr.  Hopson,  in  a  tone  of 
superior  knowledge. 

"  It  had  7>ee  to  it,  sure  enough;"  said  James, 
"  for  we  discovered  an  old  pile  of  empty  bee- 
boxes,  and  three  boxes  that  had  bees  in  them; 
but  we  merely  made  a  reconnoiter  that  evening, 
and  arranged  our  camp  near  the  cabin,  under 
the  sycamore- trees.  We  were  usually  tired 
enough  to  sleep  sound  and  to  have  an  excellent 
appetite  for  our  morning  repast;  and  the  rule 
was  not  an  exception  in  this  camp.  When  we 
were  preparing  our  breakfast  that  Sunday 
morning.  Olin  suddenly  proposed  that  we  have 
some  honey  for  breakfast.  'This  is  an  old  de- 
serted ranch,'  said  he,  'which  nobody  owns, 
and  we  might  as  well  have  honey  on  our  flap- 
jacks as  not;  then  we  can  get  enough  out  of 
the  hives  to  last  us  several  days.  It's  a  go, 
Jeems.  Hurrah  for  the  honey.'  I  told  Olin  we 
might  get  more  stings  than  honey,  and  then 
there  might  be  an  owner  who  would  be  vexed 
at  the  liberties  we  were  taking  with  his  prop- 
erty. 

"' Don't  believe  there  has  been  anyone  here 
in  two  years,'  exclaimed  Olin;  'just  see  the  big 
weeds,  the  willows,  and  water-motors  that  are 
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growing  here.  Then  there  are  only  three  old 
tumble-down  boxes  that  have  bees  In  them. 
To  get  the  honey  is  just  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a 
log.  My  uncle  has  told  me  lots  of  times  how 
he  and  the  soldiers  used  to  do  it,  when  on  the 
march.  Just  wrap  the  hive  in  a  blanket,  and 
plunge  the  whole  business  into  the  river,  and  in 
ten  minutes  we  can  have  some  delicious  honey. 


"do  you  feel  that  honey  trinkling  down  your 
throat,  olin?" 

I  almost  feel  it  trinkle  down  my  throat  now. 
Here  you  are,'  said  he,  as  he  hunted  up  a  gunny 
sack  and  ripped  it  open  so  that  it  would 
spread  well.  The  problem  seemed  so  simple, 
and  he  went  about  it  with  such  vim,  Lhat  I  put 
aside  my  scruples  about  the  right  and  wrong  of 
the  transaction,  and  we  approached  the  hive 
that  was  only  a  few  yards  from  the  river.  We 
tramped  the  weeds  down  in  the  rear  of  the 
hive,  and  spread  our  improvised  blanket.  The 
morning  was  somewhat  foggy,  and  the  bees 
were  not  flying  very  numerous,  and  these  did 
not  seem  to  realize  that  enemies  were  abroad. 

"The  hive  was  carefully  placed  on  the  blan- 
ket. 'So  far  so  good,'  said  Olin,  as  he  grasped 
two  corners  of  the  blanket  and  1  the  other  two; 
'  now  steady  for  the  river;'  the  hive  was  real 
heavy,  and  we  had  taken  but  a  few  steps  when 
there  was  an  ominous  tearing  sound,  and  the 
hive  went  through  the  old  gunny  sack  to  the 
ground,  with  a  thud.  If  there  was  but  little 
apparent  life  in  the  hive  before,  the  inhabitants 
made  up  for  it  now.  I  have  heard  the  expres- 
sion, there^s  millions  in  it,  but  never  realized  it 
so  tangibly  as  now,  for  it  seemed  a  million  of 
bees  that  made  a  charge  upon  us,  and  our  re- 
treat was  upon  the  order  of  getting  away  quick. 
Olin  made  a  dash  for  the  old  cabin,  some  rods 
away,  with  a  whole  cloud  of  bees  for  an  escort, 
and  his  arms  gyrating  about  his  head.  Seeing 
an  opening,  partly  hidden  by  weeds,  under  a 


pile  of  old  bee-boxes,  I  plunged  into  it.  The 
bees  charged  in  force  upon  the  part  of  my  pants 
that  did  not  get  in,  and,  having  on  thin  cloth- 
ing, the  charge  was  effective.  Each  bee  was  like 
a  bullet,  and  bound  to  go  clear  through  me  if  it 
could.  I  made  a  further  desperate  lunge,  and 
the  pile  of  boxes  was  unequal  to  the  upheaval, 
and  they  tumbled  in  every  direction,  leaving 
me  again  without  protection.  I 
scrambled  through  the  weeds  as 
best  I  could  to  the  cabin,  where  I 
found  Olin  under  the  blankets. 
'  Blankets  for  two  ! '  I  shouted,  and 
I  enveloped  myself  as  promptly  as 
possible.  The  bees  that  followed 
us  persistently  fought  us,  even  in 
the  cabin.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
situation,  muffled  in  blankets,  and 
suffering  pain  from  swelling  punc- 
tures on  face,  hands,  and  various 
portions  of  the  body.  We  could  not 
endure  our  imprisonment,  and  sim- 
ultaneously made  a  break  for  the 
river,  with  blankets  over  our  heads. 
Here  we  washed  and  scraped  off 
the  stings,  and  during  the  process  I 
asked  Olin  if  he  felt  the  honey 
trinkling  down  his  throat.  His 
nose  had  a  growing  protuberance 
on  it;  an  eye  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
swell  shut,  and  his  lip  protruded 
abnormally.  His  reply  was  a  dan- 
gerous look,  and  I  did  not  press  my 
inquiry.  My  face  was  not  one  whit  more  pre- 
possessing than  Olin's;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we 
were  a  gruesome-appearing  couple." 
To  he  oontinued. 


"STRAINED"  FOR  "EXTRACTED. 


WHO   IS   RESPONSIBLE  FOE    THE  TERM? 


By  Elias  Fox. 

In  regard  to  the  word  "strained"  honey  be- 
ing used  instead  of  the  proper  word,  "extract- 
ed," it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  the  producers 
themselves  are  largely  if  not  wholly  to  blame. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  ignorance  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  producers  themselves  are  to 
blame  largely  for  not  educating  them  as  to  the 
difference  between  "strained"  and  "extract- 
ed "  honey.  Every  one  knows  that,  in  the  days 
of  our  forefathers,  the  only  liquid  honey  pr»- 
dused  was  by  straining  a  conglomeration  of 
honey,  comb  (old  and  new),  bees,  brood,  and 
pollen,  and  the  product  was  called  "strained" 
honey  ;  and  thousands  of  people  to-day  who 
called  for  strained  honey  don't  know  but  the 
extracted  honey  is  produced  in  the  same  way. 
The  majority  of  them  never  saw  or  heard  of  an 
extractor;  and  the  larger  portion  of  those  who 
have  heard  of  it  think  it  is  a  machine  for  has- 
tening the  old  method,  and  the  bee-keepers 
have  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  dark,  and 
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even  allowed  the  word  "strained"  to  follow 
their  extracted  to  the  city.  When  neighbors 
call  for  strained  honey,  why  don't  you  tell  them 
that  you  haven't  any,  but  that  you  have  "ex- 
tracted," which  is  much  better?  and  explain 
the  difference  to  them  ;  invite  them  to  visit 
your  apiary  at  extracting-time;  show  them  the 
whole  manipulation,  from  taking  the  combs 
from  the  hive  to  filling  the  five-gallon  cans  and 
boxing  them  for  shipment.  Invite  them  to  eat 
freely  of  honey  during  their  stay.  This  is  about 
the  only  means  of  convincing  the  public  that 
your  honey  is  pure,  and  that  it  is  extracted  in- 
stead of  strained;  and  whenever  a  commission 
man  or  any  other  dealer  is  known  to  use  the 
term  "strained"  he  should  be  corrected,  and 
then  the  word  will  soon  be  one  of  the  past;  and 
the  sooner  this  is  accomplished,  and  purity 
guaranteed  to  the  consumers,  the  sooner  "ex- 
tracted "  honey  will  find  a  better  demand,  and 
at  better  prices,  remembering  that  the  proof  of 
purity  will  have  as  much  (or  more)  weight  as 
the  word  "  extracted." 

S.  T.  Fish,  p.  16,  has  a  first-class  article  on 
the  importance  of  having  a  neat  package  for 
comb  honey,  and  this  should  apply  with  equal 
weight  to  extracted-honey  packages.  The  fact 
of  using  old  oil  cans  would  be  as  detrimental  to 
our  pursuit  as  to  return  to  the  old  system  of 
producing  strained  honey  (bees  and  pollen). 

I  notice  a  report  of  J.  Z.  Rhodes,  of  Verndale, 
Minn.,  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  Jan.  3, 
which  states  that  he  began  the  season  of  1895 
with  39  colonies,  and  increased  to  150,  and  har- 
vested 3000  lbs.  of  comb  honey  and  3000  of  ex- 
tracted. He  claims  to  be  a  beginner,  and  that 
he  knows  but  little  about  the  business.  I  ad- 
vise him  to  remain  in  the  dark,  as  he  will  not 
meet  with  such  success  as  this  after  he  is  out  of 
the  ABC  class,  especially  these  drouthy  sea- 
sons. Ei>iAs  Fox. 

Hillsboro,  Wis. 

FULL  SHEETS  OF  FOUNDATION  IN  SECTIONS. 


THE     MIDRIB    OB.TECTIONABLE    TO    CONSUMERS; 
A  VALUABLE  ARTICLE. 


By  John  Handel. 


Is  the  too  liberal  use  of  wax  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  honey?  This  is  a  matter  worth  in- 
quiring into.  Wax  in  comb  honey  is  an  adul- 
teration; and  the  consumer  who  has  not  yet 
learned  how  to  swallow  it  is  not  easily  con- 
vinced of  the  fact  that  only  a  small  proportion 
is  artificial.  The  stack  of  cuds  left  after  eating 
a  small  chunk  of  comb  honey  will  arouse  his 
suspicions;  and  upon  inquiry  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  article  has  been  tampered  with;  and  the 
small- quantity  argument (1  or  1}4  per  cent)  will 
not  down,  any  more  than  the  wax  itself,  even  if 
shown  that  the  adulterant  is  higher  priced  than 
the  combination;  consequently,  consumers,  once 
satisfied  that  the  solid  structure,  or  comb,  is  doc- 


tored up  by  us,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  have 
any  faith  in  the  filling?  All  but  those  who 
are  wilfully  blind  will  notice  the  so-called  "  fish- 
bone," as  the  knife  or  teeth  pass  through  this 
artificial  center  of  comb  honey,  even  if  it  be 
"extra  thin"  foundation.  Therefore,  while 
trying  to  deceive  others  we  may  be  injuring 
ourselves. 

NOTHING    NEW    UNDER    THE    SUN. 

After  reviewing  the  ground  that  bee-journals 
have  gone  over  in  the  past  year  I  find  very  few 
short  cuts  and  easy  methods  offered— nothing  to 
encourage  us  to  make  an  extra  effort  this  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  me  as  though 
every  correspondent  took  a  special  delight  in 
"  knocking  the  stuffing  "  out  of  the  most  prom- 
ising new  features  put  forth  the  year  before. 
Those  automatic  contrivances, which  are  watch- 
ed with  anxiety  by  the  sidewalk  bee-master, 
were  kicked  about  until  of  late  I  see  nothing 
of  them  any  more.  Yet  how  nice  it  would  be  to 
have  a  hive  built  on  the  principle  of  the  "  penny 
in  the  slot"  machine!  We  could  then  "push 
the  button,"  and  the  bees  would  do  the  rest. 

While  dealers  and  commission  men  are  get- 
ting a  "  roasting,"  some  of  us  might  as  well  look 
up  the  other  side,  and  thaw  out  some  of  the 
producers.  In  the  past  ten  years  I  have  pro- 
duced, probably,  seventeen  tons  of  comb  honey. 
About  80  per  cent  of  it  was  shipped  to  a  distant 
market,  some  to  commission  men  ;  but  most  of 
it  was  sold  to  dealers.  Out  of  this  whole  amount 
sent,  I  had  a  loss  of  less  than  50 lbs.  from  break- 
age ;  19  lbs.  was  stolen  while  in  transit.  My 
returns  (when  the  price  was  not  agreed  upon) 
were  always  satisfactory.  But  my  success  in 
this  line  led  me  to  speculate.  I  bought  a  lot  of 
honey  from  otherwise  reliable  and  honest  pro- 
ducers, and,  judging  from  what  I  could  see 
through  glass,  perfectly  competent  in  grading 
honey.  So  I  shipped  it  without  opening  the 
crates;  and  for  that  reason,  or  some  other,  that 
honey  broke  down,  leaked,  got  wormy,  and  they 
said  all  but  the  front  row  (that  next  to  the 
glass)  was  dark.  I  wrote  and  told  them  what  it 
cost  me,  and  asked  them  to  try  to  get  that  much 
out  of  it.  The  amount  was  sent  me,  but  they 
said  it  was  not  worth  it,  and  that  they  did  not 
want  any  more  honey  from  me. 

DRAWN    COMBS    IN    SECTIONS. 

Dr.  Peete,  p.  102,  expressed  it  exactly  when  he 
said  that  sections  put  on  a  hive  a  second  and 
third  time  look  like  old  nest-eggs.  I  too  have 
learned  the  value  of  drawn  comb;  but  the  labor 
of  extracting  the  honey  from  the  partly  filled 
sections  is  what  I  dread.  And  right  here  I 
would  ask  B.  Taylor  how  to  overcome  this  (to 
me)  difficult  task.  Does  he  uncap  them  with 
his  handy  comb  leveler? 

While  extracting  those  partly  filled  sections  a 
great  many  of  the  combs  break  out,  evidently 
because  I  "haven't  learned  the  trade  yet"  (see 
page  103).  Is  there  any  other  advantage  claim- 
ed for  that  "  bottom  starter  "  ? 
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Most  colonies,  if  managed  rightly,  will  build 
down  to  the  bottom  of  sections;  and  if  a  colony 
insists  on  leaving  a  bee-space  I  find  it  less  trou- 
ble to  pinch  the  top  starter  from  that  queen 
than  to  put  a  bottom  starter  in  all  the  sections. 
Now,  instead  of  extracting  the  honey  from  part- 
ly filled  sections.  I  break  or  tear  the  cappings, 
and  also  the  cells,  to  within  about  half  an  inch 
of  the  center,  or  base;  then  if  some  colonies  are 
short  of  stores,  a  super  full  of  those  dripping 
sections  will  make  them  hustle  while  extract- 
ing, trimming,  and  keeping  robbers  away.  Or 
if  those  sections  are  left  a  few  days  in  a  warm 
damp  atmosphere,  nearly  all  the  honey  will  run 
out;  then  let  the  bees  do  the  rest.  Then  to 
make  this  drawn  comb  go  as  far  as  possible,  I 
cut  it  out  of  the  old  sections,  divide  it  in  two  or 
three  pieces,  then  dip  the  long  side  of  each  into 
melted  wax,  and  quickly  press  in  the  top  of  a 
nice  clean  section. 

STAINED    SECTIONS. 

How  to  prevent  bees  from  staining  and  var- 
nishing the  sections  has  puzzled  my  mind  a 
great  deal.  Smoothing  the  way  for  the  bee  that 
is  loaded  with  propolis  will  accomplish  much; 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  every  thing  being 
smooth  inside  of  a  hive  very  often  saves  that 
bee  the  trouble  of  gathering  a  load  of  varnish. 
But  the  numerous  little  cracks,  and  uneven  sur- 
face between  sections,  offer  great  inducements 
to  the  little  plasterers,  especially  along  toward 
fall.  Accurate  fitting,  and  wedging  sections  in 
tight,  will  remedy  the  matter  to  some  extent  on 
the  inside  of  sections;  and  if  Mr.  B.  Taylor  will 
allow  me  to  use  his  expression,  1  will  say  that, 
whoever  allows  his  bees  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  outside  of  sections,  "  has  not  yet  learned  his 
trade." 

PREVENTION    OF    PARTLY    FILLED    SECTIONS. 

Like  Mr.  B.  Taylor,  I  give  my  bees  plenty  of 
room,  so  as  to  discourage  them  from  swarming 
during  the  honey-flow;  but  instead  of  "  piling 
on  an  unlimited  amount  of  supers,  with  sec- 
tions, at  or  near  the  end  of  the  flow,"  I  put  on 
super-holders  fitted  with  top-bars  only.  A  set 
of  top- bars,  or  lath,  with  %-in.  starters,  are  fit- 
ted over  the  super- holder,  and  a  set  of  pattern 
slats  to  the  bottom.  Should  the  bees  fill  this 
entirely  with  honey,  they  of  course  will  fasten 
the  combs  down  to  the  pattern-slats.  But  they 
will  peel  off;  then  cut  the  end  of  the  combs  from 
the  holder,  and  you  have  nice  half-depth  combs 
that  will  sell  or  extract  easily.  I  have  even 
shipped  them  (before  cutting  them  out),  and 
they  sold  like  hot  cakes,  probably  because  it 
was  in  a  new  form. 

Savanna,  111. 

[Very  many,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  our 
honey -producers,  use  full  sheets  in  sections, 
and  it  is  ho  doubt  true,  as  you  intimate,  that 
such  sheets  cause  more  of  a  fishbone  than  the 
narrower  starters.  We  as  bee-keepers  do  not 
object;  but  consumers,  not  knowing  any  thing 
about  foundation,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  comb  honey  is  "manufactured."    There 


is  now  chance  along  the  line  of  making  use  of 
thinner  foundation;  and  the  new  process  gives 
us  hope  that  we  can  use  such  an  article,  and 
yet  such  sufficiently  strong  so  that  bees  will  not 
tear  it  down. 

I  have  for  some  time  advocated  supers  in 
which  compression  of  the  sections  is  a  feature. 
On  my  first  bicycle- tour  I  observed  that  the 
bee-keepers  who  used  crates  or  supers  that 
would  squeeze  sections  tight  had  less  propolis 
along  the  edge  of  the  sections  than  those  who 
did  not  use  compression.  To  secure  this  more 
perfectly,  the  section-holder  super  was  devised, 
with  wooden  separators,  and  wide  enough  to 
reach  the  whole  depth  of  the  section. — Ed.] 


GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  BEE-KEEPERS. 


THE  KIND  OF  ASSISTANCE  NEEDED,  AND  HOW  TO 
GET  IT. 


By  W.  K.  Moirison. 

There  is  no  more  vital  question  to  bee-keep- 
ers than  this:  "What  can  be  done  to  advance 
the  sale  of  honey  ?  "  I  shall  make  the  state- 
ment without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  no  people  are  so  prejudiced  against  honey 
as  the  Americans,  and  for  good  reasons.  The 
newspapers,  in  season  and  out,  have  persisted 
that  the  American  bee-man  is  nothing  but  a 
cute  rascal.  There  is  hardly  an  "influential " 
paper  in  the  country  that  has  not  given  space 
to  the  "  Wiley  lie,"  or  something  like  it.  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  by  all  our  fraternity,  that 
one  reason  why  Prof.  Wiley  succeeded  so  well 
was  that  he  was  a  government  official,  suppos- 
ed to  be  well  posted  on  agricultural  matters.  I 
am  also  sure  of  another  thing,  which  is,  that, 
had  Mr.  Wiley  made  similar  assertions  in  re- 
gard to  bee-keepers  while  in  the  employ  of 
either  France  or  Germany,  suitable  punish- 
ment would  have  been  immediately  dealt  out 
to  him.  In  truth  and  in  fact,  his  reputation 
would  have  been  damaged  for  life.  Bee-keep- 
ers who  live  in  the  country  have  little  concep- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  public  opinion  has 
been  led  astray  in  this  matter. 

Another  thing,  many  people  have  been  led  to 
put  up  their  honey  in  bottles  marked  "extract- 
ed." Now,  if  such  would  only  inquire  among 
their  city  friends  they  would  find  out  that 
"strained"  is  what  people  want.  The  ''ex- 
tracted "  suggests  machinery.  When  I  bought 
my  "  Cowan  "  I  found  a  strainer  attached  to  the 
machine.  What  was  it  for,  Mr.  Editor?  On  a 
close  inquiry  you  will  find  that  lots  of  people 
"  like  the  good  old  strained  honey."  My  advice 
is  to  put  neither  "strained"  nor  "extracted" 
on  your  packages.  Sell  it  for  honey.  But  just 
here  somebody  says,  "  What  has  this  to  do  with 
the  government  ?  "  so  I  must  change. 

One  reason,  and  the  great  reason,  why  the 
bee-keeper  fails  to  sell  his  honey  at  a  reasona- 
ble figure  is  that  people  do  not  understand  what 
a  valuable  product  he  has  produced,  so  it  be- 
comes his  duty  to  educate  the  "masses."  I 
propose,  however,  that  we  compel  the  recogni- 
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tion  of  our  business  by  the  government,  who 
will  help  educate.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives know  nothing  about  the  pursuit,  but  they 
are  doubtless  willing  to  learn  a  little.  At  the 
same  time,  we  might  take  the  newspaper  men 
under  our  wing  and  give  them  a  bagful  of 
news.  One  of  the  features  of  European  life  is 
shows  or  exhibitions  of  many  home  pursuits. 
Lately  Americans  have  taken  very  kindly  to 
similar  affairs  at  home,  and  we  now  see  poul- 
try, dog,  horse,  and  even  cat  shows  an  annual 
"function."  Now,  does  it  not  seem  rather 
strange  that  the  cat-men  were  able  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  yet  no  effort  made 
to  advertise  the  industrious  bee  and  its  deli- 
cious product? 

What  I  now  propose  is  that  we  have  a  nation- 
al bee  and  honey  show,  and  that  we  hold  the 
firstexhibition  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1896,  and  intrust  the  local 
management  to  theofficials  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Department.  It  would  serve  to 
enlighten  them  in  regard  to  the  value  of  bee 
culture,  and  stir  up  their  energies.  The  oppor- 
tunity ought  to  be  taken  to  have  an  immense 
sale  of  honey  after  the  show.  The  honey-deal- 
ers of  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York  would  need  to  be  there,  and  buy 
their  honey  on  the  spot.  No  -'sight  unseen" 
about  this  method.  My  reasons  for  selecting 
Washington  are  that  we  could  secure  more  help 
there,  as  our  cities  do  not  contain,  as  a  rule, 
many  large  bee-keepers.  Another  thing,  it 
would  secure  a  support  from  Congress  that  can 
not  be  had  otherwise.  In  fact,  the  officers  of 
the  government  could  shut  their  eyes  no  longer 
to  the  importance  of  the  bee-keepers'  art. 

Many  comments  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  regard  to  the  unjust  treatment  accord- 
ed the  apiarian  interest;  but  I  think  we  may 
blame  that  on  our  laxity  in  asking  for  help.  A 
large  acquaintance  with  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  leads  me  to  say  that  there 
are  but  few  of  them  who  would  not  vote  money 
freely  to  assist  us,  provided  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves. All  they  ask  of  us  is  that  we  bee-keep- 
ers show  what  we  can  do.  Cities  often  throw 
out  inducements  for  a  good  show,  and  Wash- 
ington is  not  behind  the  age  in  any  respect. 

Over  every  entrance,  and  placarded  all  about, 
would  be  an  inscription  reading  like  this:  "Ten 
thousand  dollars  reward  to  any  man  who  can 
make  a  piece  of  comb  honey  by  machinery,  or 
who  can  produce  any  proven  to  have  been  made 
by  any  means  other  than  bees."  Our  supply- 
dealers  would  all  make  a  good  show  at  such  a 
display.  This  alone  would  assist  the  public  to 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  bee  and  honey  trade. 
Persons  having  large  quantities  of  honey  for 
sale  would  send  it  to  the  show  to  be  sold.  Suit- 
able displays  of  all  apiarian  inventions  would 
attract  many  observers.  There  should  be  a 
good    display  of    honey-flowers.     The   bottle- 


manufacturers  would  not  forget  us.  Methods 
of  using  honey  would  not  be  overlooked,  and  so 
on.  The  North  American  could  be  held  there, 
with  a  chance  of  an  audience.  Last,  but  not 
least,  every  bee-keeper  who  intended  visiting 
the  show  would  send  a  letter  to  his  Congress- 
man, telling  him  of  his  anticipated  trip,  invit- 
ing, him  to  meet  him  at  the  show.  1  see  no 
reason  why  bee-keepers  should  remain  in  the 
background  any  longer. 
Devonshire,  Bermuda. 

[Mr.  Morrison  makes  a  good  point  when  he 
suggests  that  we  need  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  general  press  to  educate  consumers  in 
regard  to  our  industry.  The  press,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Prof.  Wiley,  did  us  a 
most  irreparable  damage,  and  this  same  agency 
is  the  one  to  repair  the  damage,  if  done  at  all. 
I  believe  friend  Morrison's  plan  is  feasible,  and 
Gleanings  is  ready  to  assist  in  any  way  pos- 
sible; but  I  would  suggest  that  the  plan  be  laid 
before  the  Bee-keepers'  Union  or  the  North 
American,  or,  better  still,  before  the  new  Union 
that  may  be  organized.  If  sanctioned  by  such 
a  body  it  could  then  be  taken  up  by  the  bee- 
iournals,  and  pushed  for  all  there  is  in  it. 
With  a  big  bee  and  honey  show  in  Washington 
there  is  no  question  at  all  but  that  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  would  give  us  long  write- 
ups;  and  such  notices  would  go  a  long  way  to 
counteract  the  Wiley  "  pleasantry." 

If  the  other  industries  of  the  country  can 
afford  to  have  such  shows,  the  bee-keepers  of 
the  land  ought  to  have  them;  and  if  we  can 
not  secure  the  funds  from  the  national  govern- 
ment to  defray  the  expense,  let  the  Union  take 
hold  of  it,  and,  if  necessary,  disburse  some  of  its 
funds  already  in  the  treasury.  I  can  see  no 
way  in  which  money  could  be  more  judiciously 
expended  than  in  that  line.  The  supply-dealers 
of  the  country  will  be  willing,  I  think,  to  do 
their  share. 

I  should  like  to  have  this  subject  discussed, 
so  that  it  may,  after  proper  deliberation,  be 
laid  before  some  national  organization  of  bee- 
keepers.— Ed.] 


A  CAPITAL  METHOD  OF  SELLING  HONEY  DIRECT, 
WITHOUT  SOLICITING  OR  PEDDLING. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  began  to  produce 
honey  by  the  ton,  I  relinquished  the  home  mar- 
ket, leaving  it  to  small  producers,  although  I 
have  still  a  considerable  local  demand.  I  have 
not  offered  a  pound  of  honey  to  any  one  in  this 
town  of  8000  inhabitants  for  over  ten  years,  and 
I  have  never  since  been  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mand without  purchasing  from  others.  How 
have  I  found  my  customers?  you  may  ask.  This 
is  how:  I  took  up  "  Bradstreet's  Report,"  and 
turned  to  Manitoba  and  the  Canadian  North- 
west. In  every  city,  town,  and  village  I  select- 
ed and  listed  the  names  of  grocers,  druggists, 
and  fruit-dealers,  taking  great  care  to  enter  the 
names  of  none  but  those  who  were  rated  as 
"good."  To  each  of  these  I  mailed  a  price  list 
(one  of  which  I  inclose,  which  you  will  notice 
is  dated  seven  years  ago,  and  is  the  last  I  need- 
ed to  send  out).  From  that  day  to  the  present 
I  have  not  had  to  seek  a  customer. 

Owen  Sound,  Ont.  R.  McKnight. 
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FRANCE'S  REPORT  FOR  THE  LAST  FIFTEEN 
YEARS. 


AN  INTERESTING  SERIES  OF  FIGURES:   THE  PAST 

SEASON  SO  POOR  THAT.  INSTEAD  OF  FEEDING, 

THEY   KILLED   THE   BEES. 


By  E.  France. 


In  glancing  over  my  records  for  three  or  four 
years  I  find  that  we  have  not  done  as  well  as 
we  did  in  former  years.  In  looking  back  I  find 
I  have  records  back  to  1877.  We  always  got 
some  honey  —  enough  to  winter  the  bees,  and 
some  to  sell. 

In  1880  we  had  124  colonies;  extracted  6000 
lbs.,  and  called  that  a  poor  year.  We  let  out  on 
shares  about  50  colonies.  In  the  spring  of  1881 
bees  wintered  very  badly,  for  it  was  a  very  hard 
winter.  The  partnership  yard  went  down  from 
€0  to  3  weak  colonies.  The  cause  of  the  loss  was 
a  location  too  windy,  a  long  winter,  and  a  too 
free  use  of  the  extractor.  We  got,  however, 
that  year,  4000  lbs.  extracted.  We  had,  in  the 
fall  of  1880,  all  told,  220  colonies,  but  all  were 
extracted  too  closely;  and,  having  had  a  hard 
winter,  we  were  obliged  to  feed  heavily  in  the 
spring  of  1881.  We  saved  only  7.5  colonies,  and 
increased  to  1.57  in  the  fall.  We  extracted  2000 
lbs.,  but  were  careful  to  leave  the  bees  enough 
to  winter  on.  By  this  time  we  had  learned 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  extract  too  closely.  About 
this  time  we  began  to  get  our  bees  Into  chaff- 
lined  hives,  and  we  packed  all  the  bees  with 
chaff  cushions  and  straw  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  all  out  of  doors. 

In  March,  1882,  the  weather  was  open,  and  up 
to  that  time  bees  had  wintered  well.  My  rec- 
ord does  not  say  how  many  colonies  we  had 
that  spring;  but  we  took  13,fX)0  lbs.  of  extracted 
honey,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  with  295 
colonies. 

In  the  winter  of  1882-'83  we  lost  very  few;  but 
they  deserted  badly  in  the  spring.  We  got  into 
working  order  with  211  colonies.  That  was  a 
rainy  spring.  White  clover  was  a  big  crop.  We 
commenced  to  extract  June  26.  Basswood  be- 
gan to  blossom  July  1,  and  was  done  the  23d.  It 
rained  so  much  during  the  basswood  flow  that 
all  the  bees  got  from  it  was  a  winter  supply. 
The  amount  of  surplus  was  22,059  lbs.  I  have 
no  record  of  the  number  of  colonies  in  the  fall. 

In  1884-'85  the  number  of  colonies  was  291; 
fall  count,  455;  extracted  honey,  31,283  lbs.; 
comb  honey,  206  lbs.  This  season  was  followed 
by  a  long  and  cold  winter,  during  which  there 
were  40  days  of  zero  and  below.  It  was  first 
below  zero  Nov.  24;  12  below  the  25th.  The 
coldest  day  was  Jan.  22,  which  was  34  below. 
January  was  a  very  cold  month— 15  days  below 
zero.  Bees  had  their  last  fly  Nov.  15.  Feb.  3, 
the  temperature  at  noon  was  40.  Bees  came 
out  some,  and  many  fell  on  the  snow.  We  got 
through  the  winter  and  spring  of  1885  with  321 
colonies  out  of  516  —  good,  bad,  and  poor.  Sur- 
plus extracted  was  30,079  lbs. 


The  winter  of  lS86-'7  was  a  pretty  cold  one  — 
much  snow,  followed  by  rainy  spring  and  mud- 
dy roads.  We  sold  one  apiary  of  50  colonies, 
shipping  them  to  Broadhead.  Wis.  From  these 
.50  colonies  was  taken  10,000  lbs.  of  honey  that 
summer.  We  started  in  the  spring  with  395 
colonies;  increased  to  507  in  the  fall,  and  ex- 
tracted ourselves  42,489  lbs.  After  the  honey 
season  we  had  dry  weather,  which  killed  out 
the  white  clover  except  in  low  ground,  and  but 
little  left  there.  In  the  fall  of  1886  we  had  .507 
colonies,  of  which  we  lost  97  as  follows: 


Home 

yard, 

fall. 

66; 

spring. 

61; 

loss,    5 

Cravin 

113; 

104; 

loss,   9 

Burney 

76; 

74; 

loss,    2 

Watters 

89; 

68; 

loss,  21 

Adkins 

94; 

45; 

loss,  49 

South 

69; 

.58; 

loss,  11 

Total     -     -     -       507;        "        410;  97 

We  had,  therefore,  410  colonies  to  commence 
the  spring  of  1887. 

From  the  above  report  it  will  be  noticed  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  winter  loss. 
This  was  caused  by  extracting  too  much  from 
the  Adkins,  Watters,  and  South  yards.  Those 
three  yards  were  extracted  the  fourth  time.  No 
other  yard  was  extracted  more  than  three 
times.  There  was  taken  from  the  Adkins  yard, 
June  26,  1464  lbs.;  South  yard,  June  25,  1368 
lbs. ;  Watters  yard,  June  24, 1829  lbs.— making  a 
total  of  4661  lbs.  It  is  plain  that  we  lost  the 
bees  by  extracting  too  late,  as  it  was  just  at  the 
close  of  the  basswood  season.  But  after  all 
that,  4661  lbs  of  honey  was  worth,  at  6  cts.  per 
lb.,  .S279.66.  How  much  more  would  the  bees 
have  been  worth  ?  We  got  the  cash  for  the 
honey,  and  had  410  colonies  of  bees  left,  and  the 
seasons  have  been  very  poor  since,  so  I  think  we 
are  just  as  well  off.  But  it  was  bad  manage- 
ment that  caused  so  great  a  winter  loss.  Bees, 
to  winter  well,  must  have  plenty  of  good  feed. 

Owing  to  the  dry  weather  in  the  latter  part 
of  1886  we  got  only  5000  lbs.  of  honey  from  our 
410  colonies,  spring  count.  We  went  into  win- 
ter In  good  shape. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  we  had  431  colonies.  It 
was  wet;  but  owing  to  the  dry  weather  the  pre- 
vious year,  we  got  only  11,()29  lbs.  of  extracted, 
195  comb,  and  increased  to  588  colonies. 

In  the  spring  of  1889  we  had  531  colonies,  and 
secured  26,070  lbs.  of  extractea  honey.  This 
was  a  dry  summer,  and  there  was  no  white  clo- 
ver for  the  next  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1S90  we  had  649  colonies.  The 
winter  was  mild,  and  bees  wintered  well.  It 
was  warm  in  March  and  April,  and  cold  and  dry 
in  May.  The  last  of  May  and  first  part  of  June 
was  wet  and  cold.  White  clover  was  scarce. 
June  was  a  wet  month,  and  no  clover  honey, 
and  very  little  from  basswood.  We  extracted, 
however,  3125  lbs.  Of  colonies,  fall  count,  we 
had  661. 

March,  1891,  was  a  cold  month,  with  a  foot  of 
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snow.  The  first  half  of  April  was  wet  and 
cold.  April  20  all  the  bees  were  looked  over, 
and  fed  some.  May  was  dry  —  too  dry  for  clo- 
ver, and  we  had  12  frosts  in  May.  June  gave 
us  some  rain.  Colonies,  spring  count,  were  580, 
and  the  honey  crop  was  30,000  lbs. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  the  number  of  colonies, 
spring  count,  was  620.  That  was  a  poor  year 
for  honey  —  too  wet;  very  rainy  season;  thou- 
sands of  clover-stalks  came  up  from  seed,  and 
grew  finely.  The  bees  barely  made  a  living, 
getting  nothing  from  the  clover.  July  11  was 
the  first  day  that  we  could  open  a  hive  without 
using  a  tent.  The  bees  got  a  little  honey  from 
basswood,  but  not  enough  to  winter  on.  We 
fed  14  barrels  of  sugar,  and  it  looked  as  if  1893 
would  be  a  good  honey  year,  and  that  we  should 
have  to  save  the  bees  if  possible,  so  we  fed  and 
fixed  them  up  as  well  as  we  knew  how. 

The  winter  of  1893-'4  was  a  very  hard  one  — 
deep  snow,  and  a  very  cold  average.  The  con- 
dition of  the  bees  was  not  as  good  as  during 
the  previous  year.  It  was  cold  and  wet  through 
March  and  April.  Bees  had  to  be  nursed  care- 
fully to  save  them.  May  1,  queens  quit  laying; 
no  uncapped  brood  in  the  combs  in  any  of  the 
colonies  ;  cold  wet  weather  until  the  8th  of 
May;  then  it  turned  off  warm,  and  egg-laying 
commenced  again.  We  lost  a  great  many  bees. 
When  we  got  into  working  order  we  had  323 
colonies  alive,  some  of  them  weak.  Clover  was 
very  abundant,  but  there  was  not  much  honey 
in  it  until  June  20.  Then  we  had  a  busy  time 
until  July  20,  when  the  basswood  was  finished  ; 
and  by  that  time  the  clover  was  all  dried  up. 
What  young  clover  there  was  from  seed  was 
dead.  In  1893  we  extracted  3S»  24.5  lbs.  of  honey, 
besides  taking  honey  in  brood -combs  from  the 
home  yard  —  over  2000  lbs.  —  that  I  put  into  our 
comb-room  for  feeding,  if  it  should  be  wanted. 
All  the  bees  went  into  winter  quarters  well 
supplied  with  honey. 

In  the  spring  of  1894  we  had  426  colonies  — 
spring  count.  May  28  the  bees  were  in  good 
condition,  but  there  was  but  little  to  gather. 
The  drouth  killed  the  clover  the  previous  year; 
cold  and  hot  by  spells,  getting  too  dry  for  grass, 
and  it  was  a  very  dry  summer.  Bees  got  a  win- 
ter supply  from  basswood.  and  we  extracted 
3700  lbs. 

Ill  the  spring  of  1895.  owing  to  the  very  dry 
weather  since  June.  1893,  nearly  every  thing 
was  dried  up.  There  was  no  hay  that  year, 
and  oats  not  a  fourth  of  a  crop,  and  very  little 
corn.  Small  fruit  plants  died.  We  had  four 
acres  of  blackberries,  and  all  died— not  a  single 
berry  last  year.  We  had  a  late  frost  that  killed 
the  most  of  the  basswood -blossoms.  There 
was  no  clover.  We  fed  some  to  keep  the  bees 
alive,  in  hopes  they  would  get  a  winter  supply 
from  basswood.  Vain  hope  I  They  got  some; 
but  when  fall  came  we  found  ourselves  obliged 
to  feed   heavily  or  let  the    bees    starve.    We 


bought  7  barrels  of  sugar;  fed  that,  and  killed 
160  colonies,  and  let  the  other  bees  take  what 
little  honey  they  had,  saving  the  combs.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  colonies  we  are  trying  to 
winter  — about  300,  more  or  less.  Why  did  we 
not  feed  all?  First,  want  of  money;  second,  I 
didn't  think  it  would  pay.  Clover  is  all  dead  — 
no  prospect  of  a  honey -crop  next  year,  and  the 
case  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the 
fall  of  1892.  Then  there  was  a  big  crop  of  clo- 
ver on  the  ground.  It  looked  then  as  though  it 
would  pay  to  feed,  and  it  did;  but  now  every 
thing  is  dried  up.  If  it  is  as  dry  next  year  as  it 
has  been  the  last  two  years,  there  will  be  noth- 
ing raised  about  here.  Wells  are  giving  out  in 
all  directions.  Well-drillers  are  busy  sinking 
wells  deeper.  One  man  had  a  well  80  feet  deep. 
He  bragged  about  his  well  being  so  strong;  but 
it  gave  out.  He  has  drilled  120  feet  below  the 
bottom,  making  the  well  200  feet,  but  no  water 
yet.  My  nice  large  Dutchess  apple-trees  are 
nearly  all  dried  to  death.  My  sister  has  a  tine 
grove  of  oak  timber  about  her  house.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  trees  are  dead.  Drouth  did  it.  I 
just  mention  these  things  to  show  how  dry  it  is 
here.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rain  in 
the  north  part  of  this  State  this  summer,  but 
we  have  been  skipped. 

I  hated  dreadfully  to  kill  the  bees,  but  who 
can  blame  me  for  doing  it?  Perhaps  some 
would  like  to  know  how  we  did  it — kill  the  bees 
and  let  the  other  bees  have  the  honey.  First 
we  examined  them  all  in  the  yard.  Nearly  all 
had  some  honey  in  most  of  the  combs,  at  their 
tops.  The  amount  varied  greatly.  Some  would 
have  enough  to  winter,  some  half,  some  less,  a 
few  nothing.  We  parted  the  combs  so  we  could 
see  what  they  had,  and  marked  on  top  of  the 
honey-board  2  or  4,  6  or  8,  or  "  kill."  Those  fig- 
ures meant  so  many  3-lb.  feeders.  Then  we  put 
on  the  feeders  of  sugar  syrup.  We  would  then 
go  to  a  hive  marked  "  kill,"  and,  with  the  smo- 
ker filled  with  tobacco-stems  afire,  blow  into 
the  hive  a  thick  smudge  of  smoke.  That  made 
the  bees  helpless.  Then  we  opened  the  hive 
and  swept  the  bees  off  the  combs  and  out  of  the 
hive  into  a  box,  setting  the  combs  outside  of  the 
hive.  The  other  bees  would  pile  on  to  the 
combs  to  clean  up  the  honey.  When  the  combs 
were  covered  with  bees  we  set  them  in  the  hive 
and  let  the  bees  work  out  the  honey  and  carry 
it  home.  We  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
buried  the  bees,  then  went  home.n  When  '  we 
came  back  in  a  couple  of  days  to  get  the  feeders 
we  carried  the  empty  combs  home. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  Nov.  28. 

[It  seems  .ike  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  destroy 
properly  —  that  is.  to  kill  the  bees  outright  in- 
stead of  letting  them  take  their  chances;  but 
perhaps  under  the  circumstances  it  was  the 
best  that  could  be  done.  It  strikes  me  I  would 
have  scratched  around  hard  for  some  other  ex- 
pedient. If  you  had  advertised  that  you  had  so 
many  colonies  that  you  would  give  away  pro- 
viding some  one  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
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shipping-boxes  and  llie  few  combs  that  would 
be  necessary  to  go  along  lo  give  them  stores, 
you  would  have  found  a  customer.  These  bees, 
in  not  a  few  localities  not  many  miles  away, 
would  have  bi'en  worth  the  freight,  and  more 
too.  even  if  they  were  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  strengthen  up  weak  colonies.  Yes, 
I  think  you  would  have  found  some  one  who 
would  have  been  willing  to  pay  a  little  some- 
thing for  the  bees. 

You  say  that  north  of  you  in  your  State  they 
had  rains.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  some  api- 
aries had  stores,  but  were  short  of  bees.  The 
fall  that  I  called  upon  you.  Dr.  Miller,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois,  had  to  feed  his  bees 
the  entire  season  tn  keep  them  from  starving. 
A  run  of  about  only  eighty  miles  on  the  bicycle, 
west  and  north,  brought  me  into  the  southern 

gart  of  your  State,  Browntown.  Wis.,  where 
[arry  Lathrop  holds  forth.  His  hundred  colo- 
nies had  done  well  that  season,  and,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  were  storing  honey  at  a  rapid 
rate  from  a  species  of  wild  sunflower:  and  yet 
the  doctor's  bees  were  being  fed.  Your  own 
bees  that  season  had  done  poorly.  Now,  this 
shows  that  a  diflferencR  of  only  eighty  miles 
makes  a  marked  difference  in  the  honey-flow 
and  the  condition  of  the  bees.  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  was  more  than  one  bee-keeper  who 
would  gladly  have  paid  the  freight,  and  a  little 
more,  for  a  distance  by  rail  of  eighty  or  twice 
eighty  miles  for  a  lot  of  good  bees  to  strengthen 
up  their  weak  stocks. 

Say  —  the  next  time  you  or  any  one  else  finds 
himself  confronted  with  this  condition,  write 
us  before  destroying  the  bees,  and  we  will  give 
you  a  free  advertisement,  in  which  you  can  of- 
fer to  give  awav  bees  to  any  one  who  will  pay 
all  expenses.  While  you  are  about  it  you  had 
better  tuck  on  a  price  of,  say,  .50  cents  a  colony, 
for  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
them  away  outright. 

Your  records  for  the  past  15  years  are  very 
interesting,  as  showing  what  has  been  done  by 
large  extensive  bee-keepers.  You  have  suffered 
heavy  winter  losses  at  times:  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  how,  the  following  season,  you  re- 
covered those  losses  by  increase,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  honey  secured.  With  plenty  of  hives 
and  empty  combs,  there  are  here  great  possibil- 
ities. I  remember  one  season,  at  our  Shane 
yard,  all  in  single-walled  hives,  we  lo«t  some 
sixty  colonies  out  of  about  seventy.  The  re- 
maining ten  or  twelve,  fair  to  good.  I  increased 
the  following  season  to  some  eighty  good  strong 
colonies,  and  secured  a  good  crop  of  honey  be- 
sides.—Ed.] 


HOW  B.  TAYLOR  USES  HIS  SMALL  "  HANDY' 
BEE-HIVE. 


NOT   LARGE    HIVES,   BUT   SMALL   ONES  CAPABLE 
OF   EXPANSION. 


By  B.  Taylor. 


In  the  American  Bee  Jojirnal  for  Jan.  Kl.  Dr. 
MilJpr  says: 

Dadant  with  his  Big  Hives. -Clias.  Dadant  cer- 
tainly makes  a  strong  sliowiiiK  In  favor  of  plenty  of 
room  in  the  brood-chamber,  and  I'm  looking' wit li 
interest  for  some  reply  from  the  advocates  of  small 
hives.  I'd  like  to  see  the  two  D'.s  lock  horns— he  of 
Borodino,  and  the  Frenchman.  What  about  a  bi^ 
lot  of  bees  reared  too  late  t-o  woi-k  on  the  harvest? 
Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  tiie  eig'ht-frame  is  too 
small,  why,  Mr.  Dadant,  can't  we  use  two  of  them 
for  each  colony  "i* 

I  have  been,  and  am  still,  an  advocate  of  a 
small  hive;  but  as  my  position  seems  to  be  mis- 
understood I  will  again  explain.    The  question 


of  large  or  small  brood -chambers  was  raised 
early  in  the  meeting  of  the  North  American 
Bee-keepers'  Society  at  Chicago,  in  1893,  and  I 
then  intended  lo  explain  fully  my  position,  and 
prove  that  Mr.  Dadant  and  myself  were  not  so 
far  apart  as  it  might  seem;  but  sickness  pre- 
vented ray  presence  at  the  meetings,  so  I  could 
not  explain,  except  that  I  remember  of  saying, 
at  the  first  day's  meeting  at  which  I  was  pres- 
ent, that  my  hives  would  hold  either  "a  bushel 
or  a  barrel"  at  the  will  of  the  bee-keeper.  I 
have  always  used  a  large  hive,  even  for  comb 
honey,  at  certain  periods  of  the  season.  I  have 
used  a  large  hive  for  extracting,  at  all  times, 
except  in  winter  and  earlji  spring.  My  hives 
hold  1000  inches  of  brood-combs  each;  and  when 
used  singly,  mine  is  a  small  hive.  Two  of  them 
can  be  put  together  in  two  seconds,  and  then  it 
is  a  large  hive.  Three  or  more  can  be  added  in 
the  same  way,  to  increase  the  hive  to  any  size 
that  Mr.  Dadant  could  possibly  desire.  Next 
season  I  shall  run  part  of  my  colonies  for  ex- 
tracted, and  will  give  those  colonies  two  hives 
for  a  brood-nest.  I  will  put  a  queen-excluding 
honey-board  on  this,  and  then  use  as  many 
hives  exactly  like  the  brood-hives,  and  filled 
with  extracting-combs,  as  are  needed  to  store 
the  entire  crop  of  honey.  At  the  end  of  the 
white-honey  season  I  will  use  an  escape-board 
under  these  extracting-hives,  and  in  one  night 
the  bees  will  be  out  of  them,  and  there  will  not 
be  a  single  cell  of  brood  in  them  to  disturb  one's 
feelings.  These  combs  being  exactly  like  our 
brood -combs,  when  we  come  to  extracting  we 
can  save  suitable  ones  for  feeding.  If  we  wish 
to  use  white  honey  for  that  purpose,  and  any  of 
our  colonies  are  found  wanting  at  the  end  of 
the/((i7  honey  season,  they  can  be  slipped  into 
the  light  colonies  with  less  trouble  than  any 
way  we  ever  fed ;  but  we  do  not  expect  to  use 
white  honey  for  feeding.  We  know  that  well- 
ripened  dark  fall  honey  that  we  can  find  a  mar- 
ket for  at  only  a  low  price,  if  at  all,  will  do  just 
as  well  to  winter  bees  on  as  the  more  salable 
white;  and  my  especial  reason  for  using  my 
"Handy  "hives  is  that  I  can  not  only  get  all 
the  honey  in  any  kind  of  flow,  but  I  can  easily 
get  all  the  white  honey  for  surplus,  either  comb 
or  extracted. 

Next  fall,  after  the  white  honey  is  removed 
from  the  hives.  I  will  put  a  cover  on  the  two 
hives  I  have  been  using  for  p  brood-nest,  so  the 
bees  may  fill  it  with  dark  honey  for  winter.  If 
the  fall  flow  is  good,  and  more  room  is  needed, 
I  open  the  top  hive  and  remove  sealed  combs  of 
honey,  and  put  empty  ones  in  their  place  to  be 
filled,  so  there  will  at  all  times  be  vacant  room 
for  storing  all  the  nectar  within  reach  of  the 
bees.  The  combs  of  dark  honey  I  got  as  above 
are  the  store  from  which  I  will  draw  supplies 
for  feeding  light  colonies  for  wintering  and  for 
breeding  up  again  next  spring.  In  the  fall,  say 
early  in  October,  I  will  take  the  double  brood- 
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chamber  apart,  and  Into  one  section  of  it  I  will 
put  abundant  stores  to  last  the  colony  through 
the  winter.  The  bees  will  be  brushed  from  the 
removed  hive,  and  that  will  be  set  in  the  iron 
curing-house,  where  no  rats  or  mice  can  reach 
them  to  spoil  the  combs,  for  in  the  spring  I  will 
use  them  again  to  transform  my  small  hive  into 
a  large  one,  that  the  system  I  use  maybe  re- 
peated again. 

SMAI.L    HIVES,  WHY  BETTER  FOR  WINTERING. 

All  my  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
bees  winter  best  in  a  small  hive  crowded  full  of 
bees,  and  with  just  enough  stores  so  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  their  coming  to  want  or  being 
scrimped  during  confinement.  I  have  found, 
by  many  trials,  that  the  brood-combs  are  less 
liable  to  mold,  and  will  keep  sweeter,  when  the 
hive  is  crowded  well  with  bees,  and  I  believe 
the  bees  keep  more  uniformly  warm  under  such 
conditions.  And  I  know  positively  that  the 
combs  and  honey  in  the  hive  that  is  taken 
away  will  be  cleaner  and  purer  when  kept  in 
the  honey-house  than  it  would  have  been  had 
the  two  remained  all  winter  with  the  bees  in 
them.  Next  spring  I  can  at  the  proper  time  set 
the  two  together  again  in  a  moment,  and  have 
a  large  brood-nest  again;  and  I  can  do  this 
easier  than  I  can  carry  these  big  double  hives 
(or  big  single  hives  of  equal  weight)  into  the 
cellar  and  out  again;  for  I  have  found  by  expe- 
rience, especially  since  age  has  come  on,  and  my 
strength  has  waned,  that  a  small  hive,  even  of 
equal  weight,  is  more  easily  carried  and  han- 
dled than  a  large  one;  and  I  have  also  found 
that  a  small  hive  requires  less  room  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  that  there  can  be  many  more  of  them 
put  into  the  same  size  of  room,  with  less  crowd- 
ing. 

I  will  now  call  the  reader  of  this  back  to 
where  I  reduced  my  large  hive,  which  I  had 
been  using  with  all  the  advantages  claimed  by 
the  friends  of  large  single  hives  during  the 
honey  season.  It  is  now  a  small  hive  again, 
with  all  the  advantages  enumerated  above  — 
compact,  comfortable,  and  healthy  for  the  bees; 
easy  to  handle,  and  economical  of  room  to  the 
apiarist.  How  can  you  prove  to  a  practical, 
intelligent  bee-keeper,  who  has  "  been  there," 
that  these  small  hives  are  not  good  when  prop- 
erly used?  The  combs  are  small,  and  more 
convenient  for  uncapping,  than  large  ones.  Mr. 
Dadant  admits  this  by  using  small  extracting- 
combs.  I  simply  use  all  one-sized  small  combs, 
without  losing  any  of  the  advantages  of  a  large 
hive,  and  I  gain  many  real  advantages,  and 
that  without  any  increased  cost  in  material  or 
labor.  I  planned  my  small  "Handy  "  hive,  es- 
pecially for  con.b  honey  ;  but  I  have  written 
this  article  entirely  in  the  interest  of  extracted; 
and,  while  I  believe  my  present  conclusions  are 
correct,  yet  I  know  that  the  most  of  us  mistake 
mere  superstition  and  prejudice  for  knowledge. 
I  had    intended   to  stop    experimenting  ;    but 


there  are  so  many  of  the  leading  questions  in 
bee-keeping  that  seemingly  rest  on  no  demon- 
strated proof  that  I  have  changed  my  plan,  and 
again  commence  the  search  for  demonstrations 
in  every-day  practical  questions  of  profitable 
honey -production. 

I  have  previously  given  my  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring a  small  hive  for  wintering  and  early 
spring  breeding;  but  for  the  purpose  of  further 
search  in  this  field  I  have  at  the  present  time  40 
two-story  hives  in  my  cellar  that  have  at  least 
50  lbs.  of  honey  each.  Now,  my  bees  never 
consume  more  than  8  lbs.  each  per  colony. 
While  in  winter  quarters  those  40  colonies  will 
be  set  on  the  summer  stands,  covered  warmly, 
and  left  just  as  they  are.  Another  lot  that  are 
now  being  wintered  in  single  hives  will  be  giv- 
en another  hive  each  at  the  proper  time  next 
spring;  another  lot  will  be  left  in  the  single 
hive  until  they  swarm.  All  will  be  given  the 
most  equal  and  careful  attention  throughout 
the  season.  The  surplus  from  each  class  will 
be  carefully  weighed,  and  the  comparative  re- 
sults ascertained.  Part  of  these  colonies  of 
each  kind  will  be  run  for  comb  and  part  for  ex- 
tracted. I  expect  to  get  good  results  from  each 
of  these  classes  if  the  s-eason  is  good ;  but  if  it  is 
another  poor  season,  I  shall  expect  the  swarms 
in  the  single  hive  to  far  outstrip  the  others  in 
white  surplus  honey.  Now,  if  friend  Dadant 
will  make  an  equally  fair  trial  of  large  and 
small  hives  in  his  yard  next  summer,  important 
facts  may  be  learned  to  a  certainty. 

In  this  article  I  have  not  tried  to  please  Dr. 
Miller,  for  I  have  not  "locked  horns"  with 
friend  Dadant.  The  doctor  always  seems  to 
enjoy  seeing  the  brethren  "lock  horns;"  but  I 
have  not  attempted  to  discredit  Mr.  Dadant's 
large  hives,  but  have  tried  to  illustrate  the  use 
of  small  ones;  for  I  regard  it  as  a  poor  plan  to 
try  to  improve  our  own  house  by  pulling  down 
those  of  others,  even  if  they  are  not  the  best. 

DEPTH     OF    COMBS;     AND    IS    IT   ADVISABLE    TO 
HAVE   THEM  BUILT    SOLID   TO   THE   BOT- 
TOM-BAR? 

At  another  time  I  may  try  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  small  hives  for  comb  honey.  I  regard 
the  "  Handy  "  hives,  as  I  make  and  use  them, 
as  well  suited  for  use  in  the  tiered  up  or  double 
form  ;  yet  I  could  use  the  Root  eight- frame 
Dovetailed  hive,  as  now  made,  with  satisfacto- 
ry results.  The  chief  fault  is  its  size.  Eight 
Langstroth  frames  make  a  large  hive  to  use  in 
this  way  for  comb  horn  y.  Six  frames  would  be 
nearer  right,  and  a  couple  of  dummies  would 
make  the  change.  But  I  prefer  not  to  use  any 
loo!-e  traps  in  my  work  if  I  can  help  it.  The 
"Handy"  hives  are  complete  in  themselves, 
without  any  changeable  parts,  and  are  always 
ready  for  instant  use  in  any  manipulation,  with- 
out any  change  of  parts  for  extracted.  The 
Dovetailed  hive  would  work  well  for  both  super 
and  brood  nest  for  two-story  use.  Any  hive,  to 
be  satisfactory,  must  be  made  so  as  to  maintain 
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at  all  times  not  more  (aor  less)  than  a  3^  inch 
bee-space  between  the  two  or  more  sets  of 
frames.  For  the  brood -nest  I  no  longer  wish 
the  comb^  buill  solid  to  the  bottom-bars.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  frame  hive  with  the  combs 
built  solid  to  all  parts  of  the  frames,  and  the 
frames  spaced  1%  from  center  to  center,  does 
not  give  clustering -room  enough  for  the  bees  in 
either  summer  or  winter.  The  hive  is  cut  into 
many  small  rooms  only  1-4  inch  in  width,  where 
the  bees  must  cluster  in  small  bodies,  entirely 
cut  off  from  their  neighbors  in  the  next  room; 
and  I  know  the  outside  clusters  suffer  greatly 
from  cold  as  soon  as  frosty  nights  come  in  the 
fall,  and  some  harm  is  done  in  winter  and  in 
spring  ;  and  I  believe  that  such  contracted 
quarters  are  detrimental  in  the  honey  season, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  swarming, 
and  to  crowd  the  bees  outside  the  hive  In  hot 
weather.  The  acknowledged  superiority  of  box 
hives  in  many  respects  is  in  remedying  the  evils 
named. 

There  is  another  serious  harm  that  comes  to 
brood-combs  from  being  built  solid  in  the 
frames.  There  is  no  place  on  their  edges  for 
queen-cells,  and  the  cells  have  to  be  made  on 
the  face  of  the  combs.  There  will  be  from  six 
to  twenty  such  cells  built  every  time  the  bees 
prepare  to  swarm;  and  each  of  these  cells,  when 
cut  down  after  swarming,  will  leave  a  hard 
knot  of  wax,  and  each  cell  will  spoil  one  square 
inch  of  brood-combs;  and  this  will  in  a  few  years 
spoil  the  brood-combs  (especially  in  small  hives, 
where  we  must  maintain  worker  comb  in  per- 
fection) most  seriously  for  extracting-combs. 
Where  brood  is  not  allowed,  solid  combs  are  a 
great  convenience.  In  my  "  Handy  "  brood- 
hives,  as  now  used,  the  slotted  top-bar  gives  a 
free  passage  through  the  center  of  the  hive 
when  used  double,  and  the  combs  have  a  half- 
inch  space  between  the  lower  edge  and  bottom- 
bars.  This  gives  a  place  for  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bees  to  cluster  around  the  queen- 
cells,  which  with  me,  in  a  two  story  hive,  are 
sure  to  be  located  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
combs  in  the  top  hive,  where  I  can  reach  them 
without  opening  the  lower  hive.  I  am  surpris- 
ed at  the  talk  about  queens  not  going  readily 
into  a  second  story.  I  have  never  experienced 
any  trouble  in  that  way;  but  my  combs  are 
shallow — the  deepest  being  but  7}o  inches;  and 
the  large  and  free  passage  in  the  center  of  the 
hives,  and  where  a  quantity  of  bees  are  always 
present  to  invite  the  queen  above,  may  have 
something  to  do  with  my  success.  It  may  be 
that,  in  a  hive  with  deep  combs,  whose  top 
might  not  be  covered  at  all  times  with  bees,  the 
case  might  be  different.  I  have  used  many 
hundreds  of  two-story  hives  with  combs  from 
4}4  to  10  inches  in  depth,  and  all  of  them  with 
fair  success;  and  I  am  not  certain  now  just 
what  depth  is  best;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that 
very  deep  combs  are  not  suitable  for  a  two-sto- 


ry hive,  and  that  most  bee-keepers  who  are  and 
have  been  condemning  two-story  hives  have 
never  given  them  a  trial  with  proper  hives,  nor 
used  a  system  suited  to  get  the  advantages  of 
two  small  hives  instead  of  one  large  one,  in  pro- 
ducing surplus  honey  on  a  large  scale.  Expe- 
rience has  convinced  me  that  man  is  very  prone 
to  speak  and  act  upon  nearly  all  questions  from 
the  standpoint  of  supersitition  and  prejudice, 
rather  than  from  experience  and  reason. 

What  I  have  said  in  this  article  in  favor  of 
small  hives  has  the  merit  of  at  least  being  the 
result  of  long  experience  in  the  use  of  such 
hives  as  well  as  the  large  single-story  hives  so 
earnestly  advocated  by  some  leading  bee-keep- 
ers; and  if  any  new  light  has  been  cast  upon 
the  question,  the  writer  will  have  gained  his 
purpose. 

Porestville,  Minn.,  Jan.  17. 

[I  had  said  that  the  hive  discussion  was  to  be 
closed;  but  Mr.  Taylor,  not  having  seen  this, 
sent  the  article  above.  It  is  long,  but  so  good 
that  I  decidi^d  to  use  it  after  all.  It  covers 
many  valuable  points,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
pay  our  readers  to  read  it  clear  through. — Ed.] 


ONE  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  APIARIES  SHADED 
BY  LIVE-OAKS. 


a.  W.  I.ECHLER  &  SOX'S   APIARY,   NEWHALL. 


Mr.  Root: — When  you  were  at  my  place  you 
requested,  if  I  had  a  picture  of  my  apiary,  to 
send  you  one;  and  as  I  have  had  some  taken  I 
now  do  so. 

The  prospect  for  a  honey-flow  this  year  is  very 
poor.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  get  an  extract- 
ing. I  extracted  about  20  tons  last  season,  and 
sold  it  at  4  cts.  I  have  parties  who  take  all  our 
honey  at  a  fair  price.  San  Diego  parties  broke 
the  record  last  season  on  prices. 

Newhall,  Cal.,  Mar.  25.        G.  W.  Lechler. 

[After  friend  Reasoner  and  I  had  been  follow- 
ing after  his  bigstouicolt  hitched  to  a  sulky,  as 
I  have  told  you  about  in  our  back  volumes,  up 
the  mountain  canyons,  through  the  dried-up 
creeks,  and  even  over  the  mountain-peaks,  we 
suddenly  came  upon  friend  Lechler's  apiary,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  You 
know  that,  away  back  in  old  times,  I  used  to 
discourse  to  you  through  Gleanings  about 
having  the  apiary  free  of  weeds,  and  leveled  off 
like  a  brickyard.  Then  I  said  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  hives  and  at  the  entrances  should 
be  covered  with  white  sand,  so  that  each  hive 
might  have  a  little  space,  at  least  around  the 
doorway,  so  clean  that,  if  a  young  queen  were 
thrown  out  during  the  night,  the  apiarist  could 
see  at  a  glance  what  was  up.  Well,  at  friend 
Lechler's  I  found  my  ideal  apiary.  The  artist 
has  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  beautiful  live- 
oak-trees,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  catch  the 
beautiful  clean  painted  hives,  the  level  ground, 
and  the  clean  sandy  surface  all  around  them. 
We  have  had  him  try  twice,  but  he  had  to  give 
it  up.  There  was  too  much  shade  under  the 
trees. 

Now,  the  funny  feature  of  this  beautiful  api- 
ary is  that  it  is  mostly  nature's  work.  You 
would  suppose,  of  course,  that  friend  Lechler 
planted  the  trees  that  stand  so  regular  they 
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make  one  think  of  a  down-east  orchard.  But 
he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  fact,  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  leveled  off  the  ground  and  mowed 
off  the  weeds.  You  see  this  is  a  sort  of  desert 
sand,  where  nothing  grows  but  these  wonderful 
live-oaks  ;  and  they  succeed  in  getting  the 
moisture  and  fertility  to  such  an  extent  that 
scarcely  a  weed  can  be  found,  let  alone  grass. 
Why,  bless  your  heart,  if  you  should  talk  about 
grass,  or  express  a  longing  to  see  green  fields 
once  more,  in  California,  they  would  laugh  at 
you.  In  some  of  the  large  cities  of  that  State 
you  may  find  a  little  bit  of  lawn  in  front  of 
some  fine  residence  where  the  owner  has  stamps 
to  pay  for  the  incessant  watering  during  the 
hot,  dry,  dusty  summers.  Never  mind.  Friend 
Lechler  deserves  credit  for  his  nicely  painted 
bee-hives  all  standing  level,  square,  and  true. 
Dame  Nature  did  not  build  any  bee-hives  on 
the  desert  —  not  that  kind,  any  way.  Another 
thing,  you  can  level  up  your  hives  nice  and 
true  in  California,  without  any  fear  that  Jack 
Frost  will  come  along  and  tip  them  at  almost 
every  possible  angle,  as  though  he  did  it  just 
for  sport  or  in  derision. 

Just  before  we  reached  the  Lechlers  we  had 
been  climbing  mountain-peaks.  I  wondered,  in 
starting,  why  friend  Reasoner  took  such  a  great 
big  young  horse  to  pull  a  little  light  sulky  with 
only  two  men.  But  before  we  got  quite  over  the 
mountains  It  was  all  the  pony  could  do  to  pull 
your  humble  servant  alone  ;  and  friend  R.  had 
quite  a  little  puffing  to  do  to  get  along  on  foot. 
Well,  it  is  just  like  California,  to  show  you  such 
a  beautiful  natural  grove  in  a  little  bit  of  val- 
ley, after  you  have  been  climbing  mountain- 
peaks  and  naked,  jagged  rocks. 

Friend  Lechler  evidently  considers  4  cents  for 
his  honey  a  fair  price;  but  I  am  afraid  he  will 
have  to  explain  just  what  he  means  by  San 
Diego  breaking  the  record  —  at  least,  before  we 
all  understand  it. — A.  I.  R.] 


THE  QUESTION  OF  BEES  TRANSPORTING 
EGGS. 


A  KEPL,y  TO  DR.    MII.I.ER  AND  THE  EDITOR. 


By  Fnedmann  Greincr. 


Dr.  C.  C.  MiUer:— You  speak  on  page  167  as 
though  an  egg  in  a  cell  is  changed  every  24 
hours.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  really 
made  these  observations.  Itis/oit7ifZ  changed 
slightly,  very  true.  This  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  I  could  not  very  well  contradict 
the  assertion— at  least,  not  in  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  angle  the  egg  occupies  in  its  relation  to 
the  cell-bottom;  but  that  even  these  slight 
changes  should  occur  at  regular  24-hour  inter- 
vals, I  think  remains  to  be  proven. 

Splitting  hairs!  Oh.  yes!  of  course,  I  admit; 
and  I  also  imagine  detecting  something  of  the 
sort  on  page  167.  From  the  reading  on  page 
143.  It  appears  very  clearly  that  my  expression, 
"  moving  eggs,"  was  used  as  an  equivalent  for 
"  transferring  eggs  from  one  cell  to  another  to 
be  hatched  and  grown  there."  I  seem  to  be 
misunderstood  all  around.  Ernest  leads  out  the 
old  chestnut  again,  as  though  his  seeing  "a  bee 
carrying  an  egg  once  "  was  proving  anything 
whatever,  either  for  or  against  the  egg-moving 
theory. 

O  Ernest!  si  taculsses — well,  I  will  not  say 


the  rest.  Ernest  Is  not  favorably  Inclined  to- 
ward Latin  phrases.  But  then,  we  will  try  to 
make  closer  observations  in  the  future,  and 
record  them  carefully.  I  hope  many  of  the 
vexed  questions  may  be  cleared  up  soon.  That 
you  may  be  able  to  report  next  fall,  "  75  to  100 
lbs.  per  colony,"  is  my  wish. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  March  4. 

Feb.  :i8.—0ur  bees  on  summer  stands  (In  chaff) 
had  a  glorious  time  to-day— the  first  since  Dec. 
24.  I  think  we  shall  come  out  in  good  shape. 
Bees  In  cellar  are  quiet. 

[I  may  not  be  as  well  up  on  Latin  as  some; 
but  I  have  spent  six  of  the  best  years  of  my 
school  and  college  life  on  that  language,  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  I  should  not  be  "favor- 
ably Inclined  toward  Latin  phrases."  If  I  had 
keptsUenton  this,  as  thequotatlon  Implies,  some 
of  our  readers,  at  least,  would  not  have  known 
that  there  was  any  proof  to  the  effect  that  bees 
do  carry  eggs.  I  did  not  say  (referring  to  page 
143)  that  I  had  seen  a  "  bee  carry  an  egg  once." 
The  fact  is,  I  have  seen  them  do  it  repeatedly. 
I  grant  that  this  seeing,  in  Itself,  Is  not  absolute 
proof;  but  taken  In  connection  with  the  refer- 
ences that  I  cited  from  our  back  volumes.  It  is 
very  significant.  Our  senior  editor,  when  I 
brought  the  matter  before  him,  was  greatly 
surprised  that  any  one  should  doubt  the  point; 
for  when  he  had  charge  of  the  apicultural  mat- 
ter in  the  journal,  ten  years  ago  and  more,  the 
question  as  to  whether  bees  carry  eggs  from  one 
part  of  the  hive  to  another  seemed  to  be  pretty 
well  established  and  accepted.  Indeed,  on  p.  328 
for  1883  he  says,  in  a  footnote,  "  We  have  good 
evidence  that  bees  carry  eggs  from  one  comb  to 
another."  It  would  take  hours  to  look  up  all 
these  references,  and.  moreover.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary; but  instances  are  on  record  where.  In  a 
hive  hopelessly  queenless,  was  placed  a  comb 
containing  partially  completed  queen-cells,  and 
another  comb  containing  eggs.  In  twenty-four 
hours  or  so  eggs  were  found  in  the  cells  of 
the  other  comb,  and  subsequently  these  hatch- 
ed good  queens.  And,  again,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  I  have  placed  a  comb  of  eggs  In  a 
hive  that  I  knew  to  be  queenless,  and  the  next 
day  found  a  few  scattering  eggs  In  the  combs 
next  to  it.  You  s-ay  you  were  misunderstood; 
that  your  expression, '"  moving  eggs,"  was  "  used 
as  an  equivalent  for  transferring  eggs  from  one 
cell  to  another."  On  page  143  you  say,  "Many 
careful  and  keen  observing  men  and  women 
have  kept  and  are  keeping  bees,  and  still  such 
a  thing  as  transferring  eggs  has  not  before  been 
observed.  To  me  It  does  not  look  possible,"  etc. 
This  is  my  excuse  for  reproducing  the  "old 
chestnut." 

[Later. — After  I  had  written  the  foregoing  I 
came  across  the  following,  quite  by  accident. 
It  was  among  a  lot  of  manuscripts  which,  for 
want  of  room,  were  deferred  till  later.  As  it 
strikes  upon  the  point  at  Issue.  I  give  It  here. — 
Ed.] 

how  hee8  tran.sfer  young  larvie  from 
one  frame  to  another. 
For'some  time  past  I  had  been  noticing  that 
one  colony  that.  In  former  years,  was  especially 
marked  in  honey  production,  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  Its  normal  condition.  There  seemed  to  be 
but  little  apparent  activity  In  the  hive.  Au- 
gust 10th  I  opened  the  hive  and  made  an  In- 
vestigation. I  found  my  suspicions  confirmed; 
namely,  that  the  colony  was  queenless.    The 
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combs  were  well  filled  with  honey,  and  a  fair 
number  of  bees  were  in  the  hive;  but  not  a 
trace  of  brood  at  any  stage  could  be  seen.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  sent  off  an  order 
for  a  gray  Carnlolan  queen,  as  I  was  anxious 
to  try  that  strain.  On  the  14th  I  gave  that 
colony  a  frame  of  brood,  some  of  which  was 
sealed,  and  others  in  all  stages.  I  know  but 
little  about  the  best  method  of  management  of 
bees,  but  I  wanted  to  see  what  effect  the  intro- 
duction of  brood  into  the  hive  would  have  up- 
on the  bees.  I  thought  possibly  it  might  make 
them  anxious  for  a  queen,  and  that  thus  they 
would  more  readily  welcome  the  new  queen 
when  she  would  come. 

On  the  next  day,  the  15th,  my  queen  came. 
Before  placing  the  cage  in  the  hive  I  examined 
the  frame  of  brood  to  see  whether  they  had  be- 
gun to  construct  queen-cells;  but  there  was  no 
indication  whatever  in  that  direction.  As  the 
bees  did  not  seem  to  be  anxious  to  release  the 
queen  I  examined  that  one  frame  every  day, 
but  no  trace  of  a  queen-cell  was  seen. 

On  the  19th,  four  days  after  the  introduction 
of  the  queen-cage,  1  concluded  to  make  a  more 
thorough  investigation.  This  time  I  examined 
all  the  frames,  and  I  found  a  number  of  queen- 
cells  throughout  the  hive — some  on  the  third 
frame  from  the  frame  of  brood.  The  bees  had 
transferred  larvas  into  the  queen-cells,  and  one 
queen-cell  was  capped,  and  one  cell  had  a  larva 
just  hatched.  They  had  also  transferred  con- 
siderable brood  into  worker-cells  and  into  drone- 
cells.  Some  of  the  drone  brood  and  worker 
brood  was  capped.  The  drone-cells  were  in  the 
third  frame  from  the  introduced  frame.  On 
some  of  the  frames  I  found  about  ten  square 
inches,  every  contiguous  cell  filled  with  brood. 
The  bees  had  evidently  a  hard  job  on  their 
hands.  Some  of  the  brood  was  not  in  natural 
position  in  the  cell;  but,  instead  of  lying  paral- 
lel to  the  surface  of  the  comb,  much  of  the 
larvfe  had  one  side  deeper  in  the  cell  than  the 
other  side.  Again,  the  bees  were  not  able  to 
place  the  larva?-  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  but 
nearly  all  were  lodged  about  half  way  down. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  bees  do  transfer 
brood  in  different  stages  of  development.  They 
transfer  it  to  quite  a  distance;  and,  while  in 
this  case  the  tendency  seems  to  have  been  to 
group  the  transferred  larva),  yet  on  some  of  the 
frames  a  single  cell  containing  brood  was  found. 

From  the  noted  condition  of  the  hive,  and 
from  some  facts  that  I  know  about  the  colony, 
I  think  the  queen  was  lost  in  May. 

Daniel  Fleisher. 

[Perhaps  my  friend  Greinerwill  insist  that 
this  is  not  a  case  in  point,  because  he  was  talk- 
ing about  eggs.  If  bees  will  transfer  larva) 
they  will  eggs;  and,  to  refer  to  that  "  old  chest- 
nut" again,  I  have  seen  the  bees  carry  eggs.  If 
they  carry  eggs  they  can  also  put  them  in  cells. 
—Ed.] 

Look  here,  friend  Greiner,  you  think  you're 
misunderstood  all  around;  but  it  seems  to  me 


I'm  the  one  that's  misunderstood,  if  you  think 
I  wanted  to  treat  lightly  what  you  said  on 
page  142;  for  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  no  small 
consequence  to  know  whether  eggs  can  be  kept 
in  safety  for  some  time  out  of  the  hive,  and  have 
done  some  little  experimenting  in  that  line, 
although  none  of  my  efforts  have  so  far  been 
successful.  It  surely  would 'be  a  nice  thing  if 
we  knew  how  to  keep  eggs  out  of  a  hive  for 
even  three  or  four  days,  and  then  have  the  bees 
hatch  them  out;  for  in  that  case  there  could  be 
quite  a  business  sending  eggs  by  mail. 

I'm  rather  ashamed  to  say  it  never  occurred 
to  me  before  that  it  made  any  difference  how 
fresh  or  how  old  an  egg  was,  so  long  as  it  had 
been  kept  by  the  bees  and  had  not  yet  hatched 
out  into  a  grub.  But  since  you  mention  it,  it 
looks  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  soon 
as  the  hatching  process  has  commenced,  the 
egg  begins  to  change,  and  will  not  endure  re- 
moval from  the  heat  of  the  bees.  After  a  hen 
has  been  sitting  on  an  egg  three  days  I  suppose 
it  will  be  spoiled  if  chilled,  although  before  the 
hen  commences  to  sit  on  it  it  may  be  almost 
frozen  without  impairing  its  vitality.  Reason- 
ing by  analogy,  if  we  understand  that  the  pro- 
cess of  incubation  commences  immediately 
when  the  queen  lays  the  egg,  it  will  be  as  far 
advanced  when  ten  hours  old  as  the  egg  of  the 
hen  after  it  has  been  sat  upon  three  days.  So 
if  the  queen  is  laying  regularly,  and  we  want 
to  take  out  eggs  that  are  fresh  enough  to  keep, 
we'll  find  only  about  one  out  of  every  eight  eggs 
in  the  hive  of  that  description. 

Now  about  bees  moving  eggs.  I  think  you 
are  right  in  believing  that  nothing  is  proved 
one  way  or  another  as  to  whether  bees  can 
move  eggs  from  one  cell  to  another,  and  then 
hatch  them  out,  simply  by  the  fact  that  a  work- 
er has  been  seen  carrying  an  egg  in  its  mouth. 
It  might  be  carrying  it  the  same  as  it  would 
carry  a  piece  of  dirt. 

But  if  the  teaching  of  others  is  correct,  you 
are  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  egg  is  so  firmly 
cemented  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell  that  a  work- 
er can  not  move  it,  and  also  in  thinking  that, 
in  all  stages,  the  bees  would  have  to  fasten  the 
egg  in  the  cell  "  standing  on  end."  I  do  not 
know  from  my  own  observation  that  "  an  egg 
in  a  c^ll  is  changed  every  24  hours,"  but  I  think 
I  have  seen  that  distinctly  stated  by  more  than 
one  writer,  albeit  by  no  one  this  side  the  ocean. 
I  quote  what  is  said  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Thos.  Wm.  Cowan.  In  the  "  Honey  Bee,"  page 
10,  he  says,  "It  will  be  noticed  that  the  egg 
stands  in  a  position  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
cell,  and  this  position  it  retains  the  first  day. 
On  the  second  day  it  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°,  and  on  the  third  day  it  assumes  a 
horizontal  position,  resting  perfectly  flat  on  the 
base  of  the  cell."  It  seems  a  little  strange  that 
American  books  make  no  mention  of  this,  as  it 
is  a  matter  that  can  very  easily  be  proved  or 
disproved. 
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At  any  rate,  so  far  the  statement  stands  on 
good,  unchallenged  authority;  and  so  far  as  it 
has  any  bearing  upon  the  question  of  bees  mov- 
ing eggs  from  one  cell  to  another,  it  at  least 
favors  the  idea  that  they  do  something  in  the 
way  of  handling  eggs.  But  I've  no  kind  of  idea 
whether  bees  do  or  do  not  move  an  egg  from 
one  cell  to  another.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111. 


SOME    HOME    HINTS    THAT    ARE    RIGHT   TO 
THE  POINT. 


By  Mrs.  L.  C.AxteU. 

Mothers,  brush  back  your  hair  neatly  before 
breakfast,  and  thus  set  an  example  for  your 
daughters. 

Fathers  and  brothers,  please  clean  your  feet 
before  you  come  into  the  house,  and  help 
mother  to  teach  the  younger  children  to  do  the 
same,  and  thus  save  much  labor  for  the  over- 
worked wife  and  mother. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  say  "  please  "  to  each 
other  when  you  ask  a  favor,  and  "  thank  you  " 
for  favors  done,  and  thus  scatter  sunbeams  of 
love  and  cheerfulness  in  the  family  circle. 

Let  no  member  of  the  family  excuse  himself 
for  being  cross  and  wearing  frowns.  It  makes 
everybody  feel  uncomfortable  who  comes  in 
contact  with  you,  and  life  is  too  short  to  plant 
thorns  where  flowers  and  fruit  ought  to  grow. 

As  often  as  the  children  have  dirty  faces, 
send  them  to  wash  them,  even  if  it  is  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  keep 
them  clean  of  themselves. 

Give  poor  pussy  a  little  new  milk  regularly, 
and  she  will  thank  you  by  catching  more  mice, 
and  milk  will  keep  her  well  if  she  eats  too 
many  rats. 

In  teaching  the  little  ones  to  wipe  dishes  dry, 
wet  the  dish -towel  in  clean  hot  water  and 
wring  very  dry.  It  takes  up  the  moisture  from 
the  dish  more  readily,  and  the  little  one  will 
not  complain  she  can  not  get  the  dishes  dry. 

When  potatoes  are  pared  over  night  to  cook 
for  breakfast,  do  not  let  them  stand  on  the 
stovehearth  or  reservoir  where  they  will  get 
warm,  for  that  will  make  them  soggy,  and  hard 
to  cook. 

Don't  try  to  use  dull  scissors  or  shears.  It 
doesn't  pay.  If  husband  or  brother  can't  sharp- 
en them,  buy  a  scissors-sharpener  and  learn  to 
do  it  yourself. 

If  you  have  found  out  something  new,  and 
you  would  like  others  to  sliare  it  with  you, 
drop  your  work  immediately  and  note  it  down, 
or  you  probably  will  forget  to  do  so  in  your 
leisure. 

Rub  up  the  lantern.  I  have  often  seen  nicely 
dressed  people  carry  around  very  dirty  lanterns. 
They  never  think  of  cleaning.  Clean  not  only 
the  glass  but  the  whole  lantern. 

In  washing  clothes  when  kerosene  is  used, 


always  put  in  enough  soap  to  make  a  good  suds. 
One  tablespoonful  of  kerosene  to  a  patent  pail 
of  water  is  sufficient. 

Save  the  apple-parings  and  throw  them  into 
a  jar  of  soft  water— boiled  well  water  will  do. 
When  the  jar  is  full,  press  out  the  parings  and 
sweeten  the  cider  a  little,  and  throw  in  more 
parings  from  time  to  time,  and  you  will  soon 
have  nice  strong  cider  vinegar.  It  will  come 
sooner,  and  be  stronger,  if  you  can  give  it  a 
mother  from  other  vinegar. 

If  it  is  winter,  don't  forget  to  have  your  little 
strawberry-patch  covered  lightly  with  straw 
or  strawy  manure.  It  doesn't  pay  to  keep  your 
strawberries  cultivated  properly  during  sum- 
mer, and  then  neglect  to  cover  them  in  winter. 

Don't  wait  to  do  all  your  house-cleaning  at 
one  time,  every  fall  and  every  spring,  as  people 
usually  do,  and  thus  make  the  whole  family 
uncomfortable  for  several  days,  but  clean  a 
room  from  time  to  time  the  whole  year  round, 
and  thus  keep  the  house  clean  and  sweet. 

Call  upon  your  neighbors  whether  you  think 
you  have  time  or  not,  and  thus  promote  a  kind- 
ly feeling  between  them  and  yourself;  but  be 
careful  of  what  you  say  of  others;  cultivate 
the  habit  of  saying  nothing  you  would  not  say 
to  their  face. 

"Show  me  the  books  and  papers  the  family 
read,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  kind  of  people 
the  family  are,"  is  a  true  saying;  therefore 
provide  good  reading  for  both  old  and  young. 
If  you  are  tempted  to  feel  you  can't  afford  it,  let 
the  family  live  on  two  meals  a  day  until  you 
have  saved  enough,  and  see  if  you  don't  feel, 
before  the  year  is  out,  your  third  meal  has  been 
the  best  of  all. 

Each  day  after  sweeping  painted  or  hard- 
wood floors,  wipe  them  over  with  a  mop  wrung 
out  in  clean  water,  and  thus  keep  your  working- 
rooms  clean  and  healthy. 

Do  not  let  a  tin  boiler  stand  with  water  in  it, 
as  it  rusts  it  very  soon,  and  will  rust  the 
clothes,  and  will  soon  leak;  but  as  soon  as  the 
washing  is  done,  wash  out  and  dry,  and  rub  the 
inside  with  a  greased  rag  that  is  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  put  the  boiler  away  in  a  dry 
room,  not  in  a  cellar,  and  it  will  last  four  times 
as  long  as  if  not  properly  dried  and  greased. 

Old  tin  pans  that  are  rusty  are  unfit  for  milk 
or  food  of  any  kind,  as  tin  rust  is  poisonous, 
though  it  pays  to  take  care  of  the  old  pans. 
They  may  be  used  in  many  ways  that  will  save 
the  new  pans. 

White  specks  in  butter  are  often  caused  by 
the  cream  becoming  dried  before  being  churned, 
the  milk  being  set  where  the  wind  blew  upon 
it.  When  churned  it  could  not  be  dissolved. 
Some  would  still  be  seen  floating  in  the  butter- 
milk. 

Roseville,  111. 

[There,  dear  friends,  I  hope  you  will  read  the 
above  all  through  twice,  just  as  I  have  done. 
When  you  read  it  the  second  time,  carefully 
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ponder  and  consider  whether  it  does  not  hit 
you  somewhere;  and  when  you  get  through  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
write  our  friend  a  postal;  and  if  you  have  not 
time  to  put  anything  more  on  it.  just  write 
"Thank  you  for  the  home  hints."— A.  I.  R.] 


A  CRITICISM  ON  GLEANINGS, 


ON  THE   HOME   OF     THE     HONEY-BEES,     ON     THE 

A  B  C  OF  BEE   CULTURE,  AND  ON  THE 

ROOT   OF   ALL,. 

By  J.  W.  Porter. 


For  many  years  I  have  been  a  fairly  careful 
reader  of  Gleanings,  and  such  an  admirer  of 
The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  that  I  have,  to  no 
small  extent,  lionized  its  author.  During  the 
last  two  years,  however,  I  have  read  Glean- 
ings, as  well  as  other  literature  from  the  Home 
of  the  Honey-bee,  with  more  critical  attention 
than  I  formerly  did;  more  particularly  so,  as  to 
the  phraseology,  typography,  and  style  of  the 
reading-matter  sent  out  from  that  institution. 
In  doing  so  I  have,  very  naturally,  formed 
opinions  as  to  the  morals,  nature,  merit,  ability, 
and  motives  of  persons  connected  with  that 
establishment,  as  well  as  correspondents  and 
advertisers  in  Gleanings,  where  their  acts  and 
sayings  came  near  enough  to  the  surface  to 
allow  me  to  form  an  idea  as  to  their  individual 
characteristics. 

Readers  of  Gleanings  will  remember  that, 
on  several  occasions,  that  journal  has  invited 
criticism  from  its  readers,  and  yet  I  remember 
that  no  extended  criticism  has  been  published. 
Mention  has  been,  made,  probably  by  the 
associate  editor,  that  the  intention  was  to  make 
Gleanings  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
periodicals  of  the  day.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  meant  that  the  comparison  should 
relate  almost  wholly  to  the  typography  of 
Gleanings.  I  should  like  to  see  such  inten- 
tion carried  out,  for  I  see  abundant  evidence  of 
the  ability  of  the  publishers  of  Gleanings  to 
warrant  success  in  that  undertaking.  But  to 
make  the  necessary  changes  to  bring  Glean- 
ings up  to  that  standard  means  quite  an  addi- 
tional expense;  and  can  the  editors  afford  to 
make  the  change?  The  readers  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  this  after  reading  the  following: 
The  Century  is  published  twelve  times  per 
year,  and  is  sold  at  the  news-stands  at  35  cts.  a 
number.  The  twelve  numbers  contain  about 
3,500,000  words.  Gleanings  is  published  twen- 
ty-four times  per  year,  and  contains  about 
2,016,000  words,  and  is  furnished  to  subscribers, 
with  postage  prepaid,  at  about  4J  cts.  per  num- 
ber. The  Century  has  a  circulation  of  more 
than  200,000;  Gleanings  has  a  circulation,  say, 
of  12,000  to  14,000,  and  uses  over  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  paper  every  month.  It  appears,  then, 
that  Gleanings  has  to  put  up  fully  1300  every 
month  for  paper,  postage,  and  freight.  Let 
every  delinquent  subscriber  to  Gleanings  fol- 


low out  the  bill  of  expenses  in  publishing  it,  the 
cost  of  skilled  labor,  the  use  of  costly  ma- 
chinery and  type,  then  add  to  this  the  yearly 
loss  of  $3000  on  unpaid  subscriptions;  and  when 
the  estimate  is  made,  conscience  will  prompt 
them  to  pay  up  for  past  favors. 

The  majority  of  mankind  do,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, form  an  opinion  of  their  fellow-creatures 
by  their  dress  and  personal  appearance;  so  also 
does  the  reading  public  form  opinion  of  books 
and  magazines  by  their  dress  and  general  make- 
up. Commencing  a  review  of  Gleanings  in 
accordance  with  that  primitive  method  I  shall 
have  to  speak  first  of  its  outside  dress. 

The  cover  of  that  journal  has  now  a  modest 
and  very  fashionable  color,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
color  for  print  nor  for  cuts  where  black  ink  is 
used.  The  design  for  the  front  cover  has  con- 
siderable expression,  but  it  can  not  be  classed 
with  first-class  designs.  I  should  say  the  floral 
display  is  too  "loud,"  and  that  there  are  too 
many  bees  in  flight;  yet  it  is  an  improvement 
over  the  former  cover.  No  doubt  a  good  deal 
of  pains  was  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
present  design,  and  it  is  certainly  modest  and 
tasty,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  design  cost  con- 
siderable, and  was  not  a  thing  of  chance.  When 
Gleanings  takes  the  next  step  in  improvement 
I  hope  it  will  embrace  the  whole  makeup  of 
that  journal.  And  for  the  next  cover,  I  would 
suggest  some  design  without  a  very  pronounced 
floral  display,  and  without  any  bees  in  flight — 
perhaps  queen-bees  at  rest  on  the  four  corners 
of  the  border  lines,  and  the  cover,  say,  of  pale- 
blue  tint,  the  ink  for  both  the  outside  of  the 
covers  to  be  very  dark  blue  and  light  red,  the 
design  for  the  first  page  of  the  cover  to  be  se- 
lected from  as  many  designs  as  would  be  offered 
in  a  prize  contest  for  the  best  design. 

The  advertising  pages  of  Gleanings  look 
fairly  well  during  the  winter  months;  but  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  when  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  begin  to  advertise  their  wares  with 
stereotypes  of  their  own  designing,  these  pages 
begin  to  take  on  a  ragged  appearance,  not  at  all 
conducive  to  patronage  from  firms  and  individ- 
uals who  make  advertising  a  business  and  a 
study.  When  Gleanings  shall  conclude  to 
control  its  advertising  department  in  respect  to 
the  style  of  the  advertisements,  it  will  at  first 
create  a  little  trouble  with  some  of  those  now 
advertising;  but  in  the  end  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  all  parties  concerned.  Display  type 
used  in  show-bills  and  gutter-snipes  look  very 
well  in  a  newspaper,  but  are  seldom  used  by 
first-class  journals  in  advertising.  Turning 
now  from  the  advertising  department,  and  pass- 
ing on  to  the  core,  or  reading-matter,  of  Glean- 
ings, I  will  first  speak  of  the  type  used. 

If  I  should  place  The  Cosmopolitan,  Tlie 
Arena,  and  T7ie  Century  in  the  hands  of  almost 
any  one  of  the  many  readers  of  Gleanings, 
and  tell  him  to  compare  the    typography  of 
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those  journals  with  that  of  Gleanings,  and 
explain  what  causes  the  difference  in  appear- 
ance, he  would  be  very  likely  to  say,  "The  dif- 
ference is  in  the  size  of  the  type.  Gleanings 
uses  a  great  deal  smaller  type  than  do  ihose 
others."  But  should  the  reader  attempt  to 
prove  this  assertion  by  actual  measurement, 
unless  he  was  of  a  very  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  he  would  then  declare  that  he  was  mis- 
taken; that  there  is  no  difference.  But  when 
carefully  measured  by  a  finely  marked  ruler,  a 
difference  in  size  can  be  seen.  The  lower-case 
type  of  Gleanings  measures  2V  of  an  inch, 
Tfie  Century  ^,  and  The  Arena  ^.  The  Cos- 
mopolitan uses  about  the  same  size  of  type  that 
Gleanings  does.  Measured  the  other  way. 
Gleanings  can  print  18  letters  to  the  running 
inch,  CosinopoUtan  17,  Century  16  Arena,  15, 
not  allowing  room  for  spacing.  This  is  getting 
down  to  hair-line  measurement,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  these  type  seems  almost  too 
small  to  be  noticed.  Any  one,  after  seeing  that 
there  is  so  little  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
type  used  by  those  four  journals,  would  natu- 
rally jump  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  "leading"  of 
the  reading-matter;  but,  again,  the  measure- 
ment most  emphatically  disproves  that  asser- 
tion; for,  on  measurement,  the  difference  in  the 
space  beween  the  lines  is  only  about  yoit  of  an 
inch.  Then  the  third  and  most  correct  conclu- 
sion is  reached:  to  wit,  a  very  little  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  type,  and  a  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  leading,  and  a  very  trifle  difference 
in  respect  to  the  broadness  of  the  face  of  the 
type,  is  readily  noted  by  the  eye. 

But  while  there  is  so  little  difference  found 
in  the  size  of  the  type  used  by  the  four  journals 
in  question,  there  is,  as  before  stated,  a  vast 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  printed 
pages  of  the  said  journals,  and  this  difference 
is  most  quickly  discovered  by  the  weary  or 
the  aged  eye. 

Only  one  defaced  letter  in  a  whole  page  may 
be  passed  by  the  reader  unnoticed;  but  where 
there  are  many  defective  prints  in  a  page,  the 
eye  will  quickly  discover  the  inharmony, 
though  the  reader  may  not  immediately  com- 
prehend the  cause.  To  further  illustrate  this, 
I  will  here  I'efer  to  page  21  of  Gleanings  for 
January,  1894.  To  me  that  page  did  not  look 
right,  though  I  was  reading  for  information, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticising.  In  look- 
ing for  the  cause  I  counted  fifty  defective  prints 
on  the  page,  and  I  probably  did  not  discover  all 
the  imperfect  prints  at  that. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  at  least  a  third  of 
the  readers  of  Gleanings  are  people  past  the 
noontide  of  life,  and  that  they  use  glasses  in 
reading;  and  if  this  is  true,  Mr.  A.  I.  Root 
should,  in  justice  to  his  readers,  not  only 
"  lead"  his  special^department  in  Gleanings, 
but  should  also  employ  larger  type  if  he  can  af- 


ford to  do  so.  He,  however,  is  a  man  of  very 
decided  ways,  and  at  times  firm  almost  to  un- 
pleasantness; therefore,  rather  than  be  un- 
horsed from  his  hobby,  which  in  this  case  is 
very  small  type,  he  would  be  very  likely  to  ap- 
peal to  his  readers  about  in  this  way: 

"  Now,  my  friends,  you  have  read  my  unlead- 
ed articles  in  small  type  for  a  good  many  years; 
what  say  you  ?  Do  you  want  a  change  to  larger 
type  and  leaded  matter?"  And  to  the  question 
so  put,  especially  if  it  came  up  in  the  way  of 
criticism,  in  all  probability  the  answer  from  a 
large  majority  of  his  readers  would  be,  "  No 
change;  the  present  style  is  good  enough  for 
us."  On  the  otner  hand,  should  he  first  put  his 
special  department  in  larger  type  and  lead  it 
out,  and  then  say,  "  My  friends,  I  have  given 
you  my  talk  this  week  in  a  larger  type;  what 
say  you  ?  Do  you  like  it  better  than  the  smaller 
tvpe?"  I  feel  certain  that  none  of  his  readers 
would  be  backward  about  expressing  their  ap- 
proval. 

I  do  not  claim  that  good  taste  is  violated  by 
solid  (unleaded)  matter  in  Mr.  Root's  special 
department;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  might 
use  pearl  type  and  not  violate  any  rule  known 
to  publishers.  But  as  he  writes  these  articles 
with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  read, 
he  certainly  should  manifest  some  concern  as  to 
whether  they  can  be  easily  read  or  not.  Allow 
me  to  draw  a  picture  from  every-day  life. 

Mr.  A.  is  a  farmer  and  bee-keeper.  The  day's 
work  is  done,  and  he  is  physically  tired.  He 
takes  Gleanings,  and  reads,  as  is  his  custom, 
from  first  to  last  page.  Somehow  or  other  the 
print  blurs  a  little,  and  he  cleans  his  glasses 
and  continues  his  reading,  but  with  consider- 
able discomfort  to  his  eyes.  It  happens  to  be 
on  one  of  those  occasions  when  eyesight  ap- 
pears to  be  a  trifle  out  of  order,  and  he  does  not 
enjoy  his  journal  quite  as  well  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated. He  finally  concludes  that  he  is  too 
tired  to  read  the  journal  through,  and  that  he 
will  just  turn  to  Bio.  Root's  special  department 
and  compose  his  mind  for  sleep.  But  the  letters 
blur  worse  than  they  did  when  he  first  com- 
menced to  read;  but  he  struggles  through  half 
a  column  of  ethics,  and  then  lays  the  book 
down  with  a  feeling  that  he  will  either  have  to 
give  up  his  reading  at  night  or  get  a  new  pair 
of  glasses.  Thus  Bro.  Root's  article  is  never 
finished  by  Mr.  A. 

Allow  me  to  further  illustrate:  The  reading- 
matter  of  Gleanings  is  crowded  into  eight 
lines  to  the  inch;  A.  I.  Root's  special  depart- 
ment, eleven  lines  to  the  inch;  and  the  A.I. 
Root  Co.'s  advertisement  of  wire  netting,  on  the 
inside  of  the  back  cover,  is  13  lines  to  the  inch, 
and  on  colored  paper.  It  is  true,  that  most 
rapid  readers  read  from  the  form  of  words,  and 
not  by  spelling  them;  yet,  to  so  read,  the  letters 
must  be  far  enough  apart  to  be  distinguishable 
from  each  other,  and  the  space  between  lines 
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wide  enough  so  they  shall  not  seem  to  run 
together.  But  reading  by  form  can  not  be  ap- 
plied to  matter  containing  figures,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  advertisement  referred  to. 

Besides  the  editors  and  their  work,  there  are 
others  connected  with  the  publishing  depart- 
ment of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  who  are  very  impor- 
tant factors  in  all  publications  turned  out  by 
that  company,  l  refer  to  the  foreman  and  his 
stafif  of  compositors.  In  their  province,  good 
judgment  and  good  taste  have  to  be  continual- 
ly exercised.  1  judge  from  the  work  turned  out 
by  that  establishment  that  there  is  a  master 
hand  at  the  helm,  and  one  that  can  do  good 
work  with  very  commonplace  material.  Then, 
too,  a  publisher  is  often  a  better  judge  of  liter- 
ary work  than  the  editor;  therefore  there  must 
be  times  when  articles  are  handed  to  the  fore- 
man for  publication  that  would  cause  him  to 
"sweat  blood." 

Ponca,  Neb. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BUILDING   WORKER   COMB. 

Question. — How  can  I  secure  worker  comb  in 
frames  without  giving  frames  filled  with  foun- 
dation? In  taking  out  combs  and  inserting 
frames  having  only  a  starter,  I  find  the  bees 
invariably  build  drone  comb.  I  also  find  that 
swarms  hived  on  frames  having  starters  on 
them  often  fill  whole  frames  with  drone  comb. 
Please  tell  us  in  Gleanings  how  we  can  secure 
extra  frames  of  worker  comb  without  using 
foundation. 

^?i,SM;er.— In  this  question  we  have  one  of 
the  puzzling  things  which  confront  us  in  bee- 
keeping, and  one  which  every  bee-keeper  is 
sure  to  run  against,  even  though  he  inserts 
only  a  few  frames  in  a  hive  which  are  not  fill- 
ed full  of  foundation.  I  have  found,  from 
twenty-five  years  of  experience,  that  it  is  folly 
to  insert  a  frame,  having  only  a  starter  in  it, 
into  a  full  colony  previous  to  the  swarming  of 
that  colony,  with  the  hope  of  getting  one  square 
inch  of  worker  comb;  and  if  frames  must  be 
inserted  in  such  colonies,  at  such  times,  it  will 
pay  the  apiarist  to  purchase  comb  foundation 
for  such  frames,  even  though  he  has  to  pay 
as  high  as  a  dollar  a  pound  for  it,  rather  than 
try  to  get  them  filled  with  worker  comb  by  the 
bees. 

But  if  we  have  extra  combs  ou  hand  to  put 
in  the  place  of  those  taken  out  then  we  are  all 
right,  and  even  better  off  than  to  put  in  foun- 
dation, had  we  a  storehouse  full  of  the  same. 
So  we  come  to  the  main  question:  "  How  shall 
we  secure  extra  frames  of  worker  comb  without 


using  foundation?"  I  find  that  there  are  three 
conditions  of  the  hive  or  colony,  under  which, 
if  rightly  managed,  the  bees  will  almost  in- 
variably build  worker  comb.  The  first,  and 
surest  of  the  three,  is  when  a  colony  is  very 
weak,  or  what  we  term  a  nucleus.  If  such  a 
weak  colony  is  deprived  of  all  of  its  combs  save 
one  of  honey  and  one  of  brood,  and  a  frame  with 
a  starter  in  it  is  inserted  between  the  two  combs 
left  in  the  hive,  the  bees  will,  99  times  out  of 
100,  fill  that  frame  with  worker  comb,  said 
comb  being  as  perfect  as  one  built  from  foun- 
dation under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
Now,  in  all  cases  of  uniting  bees  in  June,  that 
two  moderately  weak  colonies  may  make  one 
strong  one  for  the  production  of  comb  honey,  I 
am  always  on  the  lookout  for  these  extra  combs, 
for  this  is  just  the  time  to  have  them  built.  In 
fact,  whenever  I  have  any  weak  colonies  in 
June  or  July,  or  whenever  I  have  any  very 
strong  nuclei  in  my  queen-rearing,  I  always 
have  an  eye  to  this  matter;  and  in  this  way  I 
secure  many  extra  combs  of  the  most  perfect 
kind,  to  be  used  in  years  to  come. 

The  second  is  at  the  time  of  hiving  new 
swarms,  which  are  treated  in  this  way,  when  I 
wish  them  to  build  worker  combs.  The  swarm 
is  hived  on  the  full  number  of  frames  the  hive 
contains,  and  left  for  36  to  48  hours,  the  surplus- 
apartment  generally  being  put  on  when  the 
swarm  is  hived.  The  hive  is  now  opened,  and 
five  of  the  frames  are  allowed  to  remain — those 
which  have  perfect  worker  combs  started  in 
them,  the  rest  being  taken  away,  and  dummies 
used  to  take  the  place  of  them.  This  throws 
the  force  of  bees,  not  needed  below,  into  the 
sections,  and  gives  a  place  in  the  sections  for 
storing  all  of  the  honey  brought  in  from  the 
fields,  so  that  the  bees  do  not  need  to  build  any 
store  comb  in  the  brood-nest,  which  store  comb, 
when  built  for  that  purpose,  is  generally  of  the 
drone  size.  By  this  time  the  queen  is  ready  to 
keep  up  with  the  bees  in  their  comb-building, 
with  her  eggs,  and  thus  nine  times  out  of  ten  I 
get  these  five  frames  filled  with  worker  comb, 
and,  besides,  secure  a  good  yield  of  section 
honey.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  way  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson  works  to  secure  a  good  yield  of 
section  honey  and  frames  filled  with  worker 
comb,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  agrees 
with  me  that  combs  so  built  are  a  clear  gain  to 
the  apiarist.  When  any  colony  having  an  old 
or  laying  queen  is  first  hived,  some  of  the  combs 
started  are  liable  to  be  of  the  drone  size,  on  ac- 
count of  the  queen's  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
fill  the  cells  at  first,  as  all  queens  cease  almost 
entirely  to  lay  for  24  hours  previous  to  swarm- 
ing, so  that  they  may  be  reduced  in  weight 
that  they  may  fly  and  accompany  the  swarm; 
and  full  prolificness  does  not  return  under  48 
hours  after  the  swarm  has  commenced  keeping 
house  in  its  new  home.  As  these  combs  having 
drone  size  of  cells  are  just  right  for  store  combs. 
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the  bees  generally  keep  right  on  with  that  size 
of  cells  till  the  bottom  of  the  hive  is  reached. 

There  is  occasionally  a  swarna  that  seems 
determined  to  rear  drones,  and  in  this  case 
they  will  build  some  drone  comb,  no  matter  if 
they  have  all  the  room  for  storage  necessary,  in 
the  sections.  Where,  from  appearances,  I  think 
drones  are  desired,  I  insert  an  old  drone  comb 
at  one  side  of  the  hive,  besides  the  five  frames 
that  are  started  with  worker  comb,  and  this 
satisfies  their  desire  for  drones,  and  I  succeed 
in  what  I  am  after— the  five  frames  of  worker 
comb.  This  drone  comb  is  taken  away  at  the 
end  of  ten  days,  or  left,  as  suits  me  best.  As 
soon  as  these  five  frames  are  filled  with 
worker  comb,  I  now  fill  out  the  hive  with 
extra  worker  combs  or  frames  filled  with 
foundation,  as  I  may  elect,  when  I  have  that 
hive  filled  with  worker  comb  for  the  next  20 
years  to  come,  unless  something  happens  to 
destroy  a  part  or  all  of  it,  or  I  take  it  away  to 
use  elsewhere.  * 

The  third  condition  under  which  worker 
comb  will  be  built  is  just  after  the  young  queen 
gets  to  laying  in  any  colony  having  cast  a 
swarm.  If,  after  she  has  been  laying  a  day  or 
two,  we  take  away  two  or  three  combs  and  put 
frames  with  starters  in  their  places,  we  shall 
find  that  said  frames  will  be  mainly  filled  with 
worker  comb;  but  we  are  not  quite  as  certain 
of  it  in  this  case  as  we  are  in  either  of  the  other 
two,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  bees 
will  prefer  to  leave  off  storing  in  the  sections, 
and  build  store  comb  in  the  frames,  thus  de- 
feating what  we  are  striving  to  attain.  The 
bees  are  also  more  likely  to  build  worker  comb 
on  a  fall  yield  of  honey  than  they  are  in  the 
spring;  but  I  have  never  had  any  thing  really 
satisfactory  along  this  line,  save  under  the 
three  conditions  which  I  have  given,  and  have 
spoken  of  them  in  the  order  of  their  worth,  as 
I  consider  it. 

DADANT   HIVES. 

Question.— Can  you  give  me  the  measure- 
ments of  the  Dadant  hive  so  I  can  make  them 
with  hand-tools? 

Ansiver.—l  do  not  think  I  am  familiar  enough 
with  the  Dadant  hive  to  do  this,  and  would 
advise  our  questioner  to  send  to  the  publishers 
of  Gleanings  for  "Langstroth  on  the  Honey- 
bee, Revised  by  Dadant,"  in  which  he  can  find, 
on  page  163,  cuts,  etc.,  which  will  enable  him 
to  make  the  Dadant  hive,  I  think,  but  which 
would  be  asking  too  much  of  this  department 
to  insert  here.  I  should  have  answered  this 
privately  had  the  questioner  given  his  name. 


ONLY  ONE  COLONY  LOST  IN   SIXTY. 

I  have  lost  only  one  stand  in  60.  It  was  a  so-called 
Perfection  hive  that  an  agent  left  with  me  on  trial. 
As  he  paid  me  $3. .50  for  the  bees  to  try  it  with,  it's 
his  funeral.  J   L.  McKbnzie. 

Howesville,  W.  Va.,  Apr.  4. 


T.  L.,  Iowa. — Bees  show  a  strong  liking  for 
salt  water.  We  sometimes  salt  the  water  for 
them.  They  evidently  require  it  or  else  they 
would  not  seek  it. 

H.  D.  K..  Ohio.— The  custom  on  the  part  of 
bee-keepers  who  requeen  often  is  to  do  it  not 
oftener  than  once  in  two  years.  Once  every 
year,  as  you  suggest,  would  be  an  unnecessary 
expense. 

W.  G.,  P(i.— It  is  not  safe  to  try  to  commence 
queen-rearing  before  about  June  first.  As  to 
the  best  method  of  getting  cells  started,  it  va- 
ries with  different  ones.  For  our  plan  we  would 
refer  you  to  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

./.  C.  S.,  Wis. — Sorghum  molasses  will  do  very 
nicely  for  spring  feeding.  We  would  not  rec- 
ommend it,  however,  for  a  winter  food,  al- 
though it  has  been  used  in  a  good  many  cases, 
and  has  given  good  results.  If  you  have  to  buy 
the  food  to  give  the  bees  for  spring  stimulating, 
we  would  advise  you  to  buy  granulated  sugar. 
It  costs  a  little  more  per  pound,  but  it  goes  fur- 
ther; and  in  the  end,  we  think,  it  is  a  good  deal 
cheaper. 

/.  J.  D.,  Cal. — An  acoustic  telephone  is  some- 
times used  to  indicate  when  a  swarm  has  come 
forth.  Wires  are  strung  on  poles  clear  around 
the  apiary,  and  then  connected  with  the  house. 
The  striking  of  the  bees  in  rapid  succession 
against  the  wire  when  a  swarm  comes  forth 
will  promptly  give  you  the  alarm.  Sometimes, 
when  they  are  working  heavily  in  the  fields,  the 
frequent  tapping  of  the  wire  will  lead  one  to 
suspect  a  swarm  ;  but  when  a  swarm  comes 
forth  there  is  a  perfect  onslaught  of  taps.  An 
electric  telephone,  of  course,  would  not  answer 
the  purpose  at  all. 

O.  A.  F.,  Minn.— In  keeping  bees  on  shares  it 
is  usual  for  one  of  the  parties  to  furnish  the 
bees  and  the  other  the  labor.  Any  hives  or  oth- 
er material  that  has  to  be  bought  for  the  apia- 
ry is  usually  shared  by  both  the  parties  equally. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  the  honey  is  divided  if 
they  get  any.  We  usually  advise  against  keep- 
ing bees  on  shares,  as  a  good  many  disagree- 
ments have  arisen.  A  far  better  way  is  to  buy 
the  bees  outright  yourself,  if  you  can,  and  then 
pocket  all  the  proceeds  and  all  the  losses  too; 
and  if  things  do  not  go  right  you  have  only 
yourself  to  blame. 

R.  E.  H.,  Ky.—ln  the  matter  of  queens  just 
hatched,  it  is  usual  to  let  them  have  their  own 
way.  The  young  queens  will  remain  in  the  hive 
if  they  do  not  attempt  to  swarm  out,  and  in 
proper  time  one  will  become  fertilized  and  the 
rest  disposed  of.  Generally  they  do  not  be- 
come hatched  until  the  parent  colony  has 
swarmed  out,  including  the  old  queen.    Then, 
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of  course,  the  bees  that  remain  simply  wait  for 
the  young  queen  to  hatch  and  become  fertiliz- 
ed and  begin  to  lay.  If  there  is  a  plurality  of 
them,  there  will  likely  be  a  small  swarming-out 
with  each. 

C.  M.  T.,  I??.— The  honey  referred  to  in  this 
journal,  that  was  raised  to  a  temperature  of  ISO 
degrees,  was  not  made  darker;  but  when  honey 
is  brought  to  a  boiling -point,  and  licpt  there,  it 
will  turn  darker,  and  its  flavor  will  be  injured. 
It  is  possible  that  some  honeys  would  be  affect- 
ed by  a  temperature  of  even  180  degrees.  That 
of  which  I  spoke  was  from  white  clover.  In 
any  event  you  must  observe  the  precaution  of 
bringing  it  up  to  ISOdegrees  and  then  take  it  off 
the  stove  immediately,  and  seal  while  hot.  An 
ordinary  thermometer  would  do  to  register  the 
temperature.  Those  sold  for  dairy  purposes 
would  be  better,  of  course. 

E.  S.  S.,  IncZ.— Replying  to  your  question  No. 
1,  I  would  say  that,  by  feeding,  you  can  make 
your  bees  considerably  stronger.  We  would 
recommend  the  Boardman  feeder,  as  given  on 
page  27  of  our  catalog.  The  bees  should  be  fed 
along  nearly  up  to  the  time  the  honey  is  coming 
in,  and  then,  of  course,  feeding  should  stop.  2. 
You  can  begin  feeding  almost  any  time  now.  3. 
Yes,  we  would  feed  even  the  colonies  already 
well  supplied  with  stores.  By  sending  to  H.  R. 
Boardman  you  will  get  some  good  reasons  why 
colonies  well  supplied  should  be  fed.  4.  It  is 
generally  advisable  to  feed  either  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive  or  inside  of  it.  There  are 
certain  cases  when  bees  can  be  fed  out  of  doors; 
but  the  trouble  is.  some  colonies  will  get  more 
than  their  share,  and  usually  it  is  the  stronger 
colonies  that  get  the  most.  In  such  outdoor 
feeding  it  is  generally  safer  to  use  very  thin 
sugar  syrup,  or  inferior  sweet  of  some  kind,  the 
same  as  is  spoken  of  in  the  ABC  book  you 
have.  Yes,  you  can  feed  the  bees  meal  to  stim- 
ulate brood-rearing,  as  is  explained  in  the  ABC 
of  Bee  Culture;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, and  of  late  years  we  have  not  practiced  it  at 
all,  because  natural  pollen  comes  in  as  soon  as 
the  bees  really  need  it. 


ADULTERATION  NOT  PRACTICED  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


LiCalifornia  can  not  afford  to  mix  honey  with 
any  thing,  but  I  think  a  large  amount  of  our 
honey  is  mixed  after  it  goes  east.  They  have 
put  up  a  great  cry  that  we  mix  our  honey,  just 
to  shield  themselves.  The  reason  I  make  this 
statement  is,  our  honey-buyers  here  often  get 
letters  from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  like  this: 
"  A  man  here  needs  a  car  of  honey  for  flavor- 
ing;" or,  "A  manufacturer  needs  a  car;"  or, 


"  A  syrup  man  wants  a  car  for  mixing."  I  want 
to  know  what  they  call  it  after  it  is  mixed.  It 
is  apt  to  be  "Pure  California  Honey."  Then 
they  cry  at  us,  "Thief!  thief!"  so  all  will  run 
after  us  and  hiss,  while  the  real  thief  goes  free. 
Selma,  Cal.  O.  W.  Stearns. 


OUR     EXPERIENCE    WITH     SWEET     CLOVER,   AL- 
FALFA,  KAFFIR  CORN,    ETC. 

The  bees  work  on  sweet  clover  well.  The 
first  we  fed  to  our  stock  was  cut  quite  small, 
and  the  horses  or  cows  did  not  eat  any  of  it  for 
about  a  day;  but  when  they  tasted  it  they  pre- 
ferred it  to  any  thing  else.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  red  or  alsike  clover.  When  our  stock  are 
used  to  eating  prairie  hay  they  will  not  eat 
clover  until  they  have  had  a  little  time  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  it. 

We  have  raised  the  Kaffir  corn  for  several 
years,  and  think  it  good.  The  seed  is  excellent, 
especially  for  chickens;  but  for  fodder,  the 
sugar  cane  'is  a  little  better.  Both  stand  dry 
weather  well.  The  great  advantage  they  have 
in  a  dry  season  over  maize  is  that,  after  a  long 
dry  spell,  they  will  take  a  second  shoot  and  do 
well,  which  the  corn  will  not  do  if  it  is  too  far 
advanced  when  rain  does  come.  I  have  grown 
alfalfa  and  alsike  clover  side  by  side,  and  we 
could  hardly  see  a  bee  on  the  alfalfa;  but  after 
my  alsike  died  out  in  the  winter  of  1892  the 
bees  worked  some  on  alfalfa;  but  when  our 
seasons  become  more  moist,  which  will  enable 
us  to  grow  alsike,  I  would  not  exchange  one 
acre  of  it  for  five  of  alfalfa  for  bees. 

Our  weather  is  fine,  and  prospects  are  good. 
Our  bees  gathered  plenty  of  stores  and  some 
surplus  last  season.  J.  T.  Van  Petten. 

Linn,  Kan.,  April  1.5. 

[The  great  advantage  of  alfalfa  for  honey  is 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  grown  in  many  places  by 
the  hundreds  and  chousands  of  acres.  Where 
irrigation  is  practiced,  it  seems  to  be  a  sure 
thing  season  after  season.  Now,  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  alsike  clover  is  grown 
in  this  way  or  on  this  large  scale— at  least,  1  do 
not  know  of  any  such  place.  Again,  alsike 
blossoms  only  once  in  a  season,  while  alfalfa,  if 
I  am  right  about  it,  blossoms  three  or  four 
times,  so  that,  in  a  locality  where  it  is  raised 
on  a  large  scale,  there  is  pasture  for  bees  some- 
where on  the  alfalfa  during  almost  the  whole 
season.  I  think  you  are  right,  however,  in 
thinking  that  alsike  gives  a  larger  amount  per 
acre,  usually,  than  alfalfa. — A.  I.  R.] 


'sweet  clover  IN  KANSAS. 

I  have  grown  sweet  clover  for  four  years.  I 
first  got  4  lbs.  from  James  Vick,  but  the  chick- 
ens destroyed  most  of  it:  but  I  saved  some  seed. 
Last  year  I  raised  about  1^2  acres  of  seed  which 
turned  out  well.  It  would  average  about  i}4  to 
5  ft.  high.  When  it  was  just  in  its  prime  I  had 
a  boy  cultivating  corn  and  trying  to  fish  at  the 
same  time — two  jobs  that  never  would  work 
together  right.  However,  the  horses  got  fright- 
ened and  ran  away.  They  made  good  time  till 
they  got  to  the  sweet-clover  patch,  which  they 
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had  to  cross,  but  that  was  too  much  for  them. 
The  dense  growth  of  clover  threw  both  horses 
down  and  stopped  them,  breaking  the  tongue 
out  of  the  sulky  cultivator.  If  the  clover  had 
not  been  there  I  think  they  would  have  run 
right  into  the  barbed-wire  fence  and  perhaps 
ruined  one  or  both  horses.  I  don't  think  that 
any  two-horse  team  with  a  vehicle  could  run 
through  the  length  of  that  clover-patch. 

I  sow  early  in  the  spring,  about  10  lbs.  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  with  oats;  but  I  think  it  is  better 
alone.  I  am  saving  about  two  bushels  of  seed 
to  sow  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivating.  I 
tried  about  four  acres  about  the  last  of  August, 
1895,  but  it  did  not  come  up.  Hoi'ses  like  it 
first  rate  when  they  get  used  to  it.  Bees  won't 
work  on  any  thing  else  while  the  sweet  clover 
is  in  blossom.  Joseph  Shaw. 

Strong  City,  Kan.,  March  23. 


Farmers  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  sweet 
clover  is  a  valuable  plant  besides  being  a  good 
honey-plant.  C.  H.  Dibbern  &  Son. 

Milan,  111.,  Mar.  22. 


CROSS-FERTILIZATION    OF    FRUIT -BLOSSOMS    BY 
BEES. 

As  to  the  honey-bees  as  an  aid  to  fertilization, 
we  fruit-growers  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  en- 
courage the  rearing  of  the  honey-bee  for  pur- 
poses of  fertilization.  We  find  that  some  vari- 
eties of  pears  will  not  bear  at  all  unless  cross- 
fertilized  by  the  bees  with  other  varieties  of 
pears;  also,  that  all  variety  of  fruits  and  ber- 
ries are  greatly  benefited  by  the  same  process 
of  fertilizing;  and  it  has  been  clearly  proven 
with  us  that,  the  more  honey-bees,  the  more 
and  better  fruit  and  berries  we  have;  and,  as 
the  gentleman  in  England  mentioned  in  Glean- 
ings, Feb.  15,  we  now  want  the  honey-bee  with 
us.  They  work  for  us  for  nothing,  and  board 
themselves.  Lewis  Williams. 

L  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


DOUBLE-WALLED    HIVES    MOKE    ROBBER   PROOF 
'THAN   SINGLIi-WALLED. 

Is  it  not  true  that  a  chaff  hive  is  a  partial 
safeguard  against  robbing?  I  commenced  bee- 
keeping some  twenty  years  ago  with  black  bees, 
in  American  single-walled  hives.  Robber  bees, 
from  a  distance,  were  so  annoying  and  so  per- 
sistent in  their  attacks  that  sometimes  my  best 
colonies  would  succumb.  I  was  disheartened, 
and  sold  my  stock.  Not  being  satisfied  without 
bees,  I  commenced  again,  with  Italians  and 
chaff  hives,  walls  five  inches  thick,  and  have 
but  little  trouble  with  robbing  since.  I  have 
attributed  it  largely  to  the  change  of  hives. 
The  stores,  being  farther  away,  are  not  quite  so 
tempting;  and  the  gauntlet  to  run  (five  inches 
instead  of  one)  is  not  so  promising.  You  may 
say  it  is  the  bees;  but  there  being  blacks  near 
by,  I  can  not  keep  mine  pure.  Some  of  them 
get  black;  still,  they  are  proof  against  robbers. 


I  prefer  not  to  have  them  warmed  up  and 
tempted  out  the  first  spring  sunshine,  to  be 
chilled  and  lost,  but  would  rather  keep  them 
indoors  until  the  air  is  warm  enough  to  let  them 
fly  and  return,  without  freeze  or  chill,  and  thus 
measurably  prevent  spring  dwindling.  Double 
hives  or  none  for  me.  J.  D.  Gill. 

Philipsburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  24. 


DOUBLE  VS.   SINGLE-WALLED  HIVES     FOR    OUT- 
DOOR  WINTERING. 

Dr.  Miller's  answer  to  George  L.  Vinal's 
question  on  page  223  has  been  somewhat  of  a 
puzzler  to  me.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
doctor  would  wish  to  go  on  record  as  an  advo- 
cate of  single-walled  as  against  double-walled 
chaff-packed  hives  for  wintering  on  summer 
stands,  especially  where  the  thermometer  drops 
to  20  below  zero.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
experiments  at  the  experiment  apiary  of  Mich- 
igan, which  the  doctor  refers  to,  was  not  a 
question  of  wintering,  but  only  of  spring  pro- 
tection of  bees  that  were  wintered  in  the  cellar. 

My  own  experience  in  the  use  of  double- 
walled  chaff-packed  hives,  covering  a  period  of 
17  years,  a  part  of  that  time  where  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  dropped  to  38  below  zero, 
and  remained  below  zero  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
has  forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  all  things 
considered,  they  are  a  little  safer  than  any  cel- 
lar. I  would  not  attempt  to  winter  bees  in 
single-walled  hives  on  summer  stands  where 
the  thermometer  drops  to  20  below  zero. 

The  increased  weight,  which  Dr.  M.  objects 
to,  is  not  so  serious  an  objection,  after  all,  as 
the  Dovetailed  chaff  hive  is  but  little  if  any 
heavier  than  the  common  ten-frame  hive.  If  I 
am  mistaken  in  the  above  conclusions,  will  the 
doctor  please  set  me  right?  J.  E.  Hand. 

Wakeman,  O.,  Apr.  10 

[Your  ideas  coincide  with  mine.  The  double- 
walled  Dovetailed  chaff  hive,  made  of  ;V-inch 
lumber,  is  but  a  trifle  heavier  than  the  single- 
walled  hive.  It  costs  a  trifle  more,  but  this 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  better  condition 
in  the  spring,  even  if  the  hives  are  put  indoors 
for  winter.  This  hive  can  be  put  in  the  cellar, 
and  handled  as  easily  as  the  single-walled 
hives;  and  although  it  allows  two  inches  of 
packing  all  around,  it  will  take  up  in  the  cellar 
only  about  a  third  more  room.  It  has  been 
tested  for  several  winters  outdoors,  with  the 
best  of  results.— Ed.] 


HRALTHY  BEE-STINGS;    HEALTHY   MAN. 

Early  this  year  you  suggested  in  Gleanings 
a  desire  for  reports  in  personal  experience  of 
bee-stings.  I  thought  of  replying  soon,  but  just 
about  that  time  I  had  an  uncomfortable  visit 
from  that  throttling  fiend  the  grip,  which  per- 
suaded me  to  postpone  the  contemplated  reply. 
But  now  that  I  have  apparently  overcome  the 
stubborn  garroter  I  briefly  state  that  my  fre- 
quent and  pungent  experiences,  both  with  Ital- 
ian and  German — I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see 
a  particle  of  difference  in  their  hilarious  par- 
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tiality— I  gratefully  report  that  their  stings,  in 
my  case,  are  followed  by  neither  excessive  pain 
nor  swelling,  being  little  more  than  the  average 
effort  of  a  healthy  Jersey  skeeter.  But  the 
singular  and  (to  me)  delightful  experience  is 
that  their  hypodermic  injections  afford  a  sense 
of  rejuvenation — a  sort  of  physical  "brace" 
ensues,  which  lasts  for  several  days,  as  from 
the  result  of  some  powerful  tonic.  The  dose 
being  inadvertently  repeated  at  comparatively 
short  intervals — about  as  often  as  I  attempt  to 
investigate  their  social  relation — keeps  me  in 
comparatively  high-stepping  condition.  I  long 
for  the  waim  spring  sunshine  that  will  encour- 
age the  colonies  to  bask  in  full  force,  hoping 
that  a  few  well-directed,  deeply  placed,  b'arb- 
pointed,  heavy-laden  propulsions  from  Apis 
meWfica  may  restore  me  to  that  degree  of  nor- 
mal vitality  which  1  feel  nothing  else  can  so 
well  accomplish.  Em  Dee. 

[When  you  get  stung  as  many  times  as  some 
of  us,  you  will  long  no  more  for  that  "normal 
vitality."  It  is  possible  that  they  do,  in  mod- 
erate doses,  at  not  too  frequent  intervals,  act 
as  a  sort  of  tonic,  aside  from  the  muscular 
activity  that  usually  takes  place  immediately 
after  the  sting. — Ed".] 

cIplurality  of  laying  worker  cells. 

Dr.  Miller  seems  anxious  to  be  disputed  with 
regard  to  a  plurality  of  laying  worker-cells.nl 
can  ^accommodate  him.  as  I've  repeatedly  seen 
that  phenomenon  among  black  bees  which  I  at- 
tended for  a  neighbor  in  Iowa  some  years  ago. 
I  have  had  but  very  little  trouble  with  the 
"varmints"  in  my  own  apiary,  which  has  been 
strongly  Italian. 

sugar    HONEY'. 

C  In  the  Orange  Jucld  Farmer  of  Feb.  15,  under 
the  title  of  "  Source  of  Fats  in  Butter,"  by 
Henry  Stewart,  who  is  surely  good  authority,  I 
find  the  following:  "When  cows  were  fed  on 
cotton-seed  meal,  ihe  influence  of  the  cotton-oil 
in  the  butter  was  so  pronounced  that  chemical 
analysis  showed  distinctly  no  difference  except 
in  degree  between  butter  so  made  and  theoleo." 
The  above  may  contain  a  suggestion  to  those 
who  have  defended  the  pi  actice  of  feeding  sugar 
syrup  of  any  kind  to  bees  with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  "  digested  "  into  honey. 

SOURED   HONEY". 

By  the^way,  a  former  neighbor  of  mine  had  a 
quantity  of  thin,  half-ripened  extracted  honey, 
one  year,  which  soured.  He  kept  it  over  until 
the  next  season,  and  fed  it  back,  saying  that 
"  the  bees  would  fix  it  over  someway."  The 
result,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the  spoiling 
of  his  next  season's  crop,  and  the  ruin,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  market  for  extracted  honey 
in  that  section  of  country. 

BURDETTE  HASSETT. 

Reliance,  Va.,  March  19. 


prevent  honey  from  candying.  That  does  not 
trouble  the  bee-keepers  of  this  district,  as  the 
tupelo  honey  we  get  I  have  never  yet  known  to 
candy,  and  is  for  that  reason  largely  used 
among  dealers  in  the  North  to  mix  with  Califor- 
nia white-sage  noney. 

BISULPHIDE     OF    CARBON;    HOW    TO     PRESERVE 
COMBS   WITH   IT. 

To  those  who  have  empty  combs  to  save 
from  the  moth,  a  very  easy  way  is  to  put  them 
in  empty  Dovetail  hives,  piled  one  above  the 
other,  and  made  airtight  by  pasting  strips  of 
paper  around  the  places  where  they  touch,  put- 
ting an  empty  hive  on  the  top,  then  pasting  pa- 
per over  the  top  of  that,  having  first  put  inside 
on  top  of  the  frames  a  vessel  containing  about 
a  gill  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  —  or,  if  you  have 
an  air-tight  room,  the  same  end  may  be  attain- 
ed by  placing  more  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
near  the  roof,  care  being  taken,  of  course,  not 
to  go  near  with  a  light. 

HOW    TO    LOCATE    THE    HIVE    FROM    WHICH    A 
SWARM    COMES. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  swarm  comes 
out  and  you  are  not  able  to  locate  the  hive  from 
which  it  came.  This  may  be  easily  done  by 
taking  a  handful  of  bees  from  the  swarm  and 
dusting  them  with  flour,  removing  them  some 
little  distance  from  the  place  where  the  swarm 
clustered  before  letting  them  fly.  A  few  min- 
utes' watching  of  the  alighting-boards  will  give 
the  desired  information  by  the  incoming  of  the 
whitened  bees.  E.  B.  Mann. 

Wewahitchka,  Fla.,  April  11. 

LOVED  AND  BEE  LOVED. 


By  Ellcry  Krum. 


A  HONEY  THAT  WILL  NOT  CANDY.' 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hocnsiein  wants  to  know  how  to 


Barlow  Skraggs  had  fifteen  stands 
Ov  fine  bees  what  had  five  bands 
Round  thair  bodies;  and  they  rolled 
In  the  hunny  till  he  sold 
Several  thousand  pounds.    The  gold 
He  invested  in  a  lot 
Clost  to  town,  and  on  the  spot 
Built  the  nicest,  neatest  cot 
Ever  seen  'bout  there.    He  got 
Sort  o'  lonesome  like  till  a 
Fair  Eugenia  crost  liis  way  — 
Courted  her  by  telefone. 
'Fore  long  she  bekum  his  own 
Dear  wife;  meanwhile  yeller  bees 
Sung  love  tunes  to  every  breeze 
Passin'  by,  and  chucked  each  gum 
Full  ov  hunny ;  then  built  sum 
On  the  outside,  clean  around. 
One  piece  purt  nigh  touched  the  ground 
Underneath  the  bottom-board; 
Never  sich  a  krop  wuz  stored 
Up  by  bees.  Skragge  thoughtit  queer 
They  should  do  so  well  that  year — 
Guessed  he  would  investigate 
Whare  thay  worked  so  long  and  late, 
When  behold!  that  telefone, 
Over  which  he  won  his  own 
Sweet  Eugenia,  proved  to  be 
Jist  a  paradise!— You  see 
Them  bees  built  their  combs  up  higher 
Frum  the  taffy  on  the  wire! 
Alexandria,  Ind. 
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So  far  as  I  can  gather  from  reports,  bees  have 
wintered  unusually  well  all  over  the  country. 


In  this  issue  our  Honey  Column  is  based  on 
the  Washington  grading.  All  of  our  honey 
merchants  have  been  requested  to  make  their 
quotations  according  to  this  grading.  It  may 
not  be  perfect,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing  at 
all.  In  the  meantime,  if  it  shall  seem  desirable 
to  make  some  slight  changes  they  can  be  made 
if  approved  by  the  fraternity  at  large. 


Judging  by  the  way  the  orders  are  coming  in 
for  the  Boardman  feeder,  it  is  evident  that  the 
plan  will  be  thoroughly  tried  this  coming 
season.  I  wish  our  subscribers  would  take 
careful  notes,  and  be  ready  to  report  after  the 
season,  whether  such  feeding  pays  in  dollars 
and  cents— that  is,  whether,  all  things  consid- 
ered, they  think  their  pocketbook  is  a  little 
fatter  after  the  season  than  it  would  have  been 
had  they  proceeded  in  the  old  way.  The  time 
of  feeding,  waste  of  bee  energy,  as  referred  to 
in  another  column,  amount  of  surplus  honey, 
etc.,  must  all  be  figured  in. 


We  print  16  extra  pages  this  time.  We  have 
had  some  articles  in  type,  as  you  will  see  by 
this  issue,  that  were  received  in  October,  but 
which,  owing  to  the  crowoed  condition  of  our 
columns,  were  awaiting  a  place.  Articles  are 
held  back,  not  necessarily  because  they  are  less 
valuable  than  something  else  which  we  pub- 
lish as  soon  as  received,  but  because  their  sub- 
ject-matter is  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be 
held  over  without  being  out  of  date  or  out  of 
season.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  print  articles 
immediately,  which,  if  held  over,  would  be  out 
of  date  and  useless.  A  few  of  the  former  ap- 
pear in  this  issue — one  from  Mr.  E.  France,  one 
from  our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Porter,  and  one  from  Mr.  B.  Taylor. 


A   NEW  BEE-KEEPERS     UNIUN. 

At  the  risk  of  putting  my  foot  in  it  I  am 
going  to  make  another  suggestion,  or,  more 
correctly,  "amalgamate"  the  plans  suggested 
by  me  before,  and  those  suggested  by  Bro. 
York.  If  the  amalgamation  of  the  Bee-keepers' 
Union  with  the  North  American  is  not  wise, 
then  don't  do  it.  Let  the  North  American 
stand  just  as  it  is.  Then  I  would  have  the 
Bee-keepers'  Union  so  moditied  in  its  constitu- 
tion and  in  its  plan  of  operation  that  it  shall 
have  annual  meetings,  elect  officers,  discuss 
problems  of  protection  to  bee  keepers,  and 
also  those  that  have  come  before  the  North 
American— in  a  word,  take  in  all  the  interests 
that  concern  the  honey  business. 


It  is  evident  that  it  is  going  to  make  trouble 
to  try  to  force  the  amalgamation  of  the  North 
American  and  Union.  One  society  will  have 
all  it  can  do  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of  one 
country,  without  trying  to  spread  itself  all  over 
the  continent;  and  a  new  union  or  society  can 
just  as  well  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  the 
two  existing  organizations. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  our  readers,  espe- 
cially members  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Union,  in 
an  informal  way.  If  it  appears  to  be  sanction- 
ed, then  the  Manager  of  the  Union  can  take 
the  matter  up  in  proper  form,  and  have  it  acted 
upon. 

When  Mr.  Hutchinson  proposed  the  matter 
of  amalgamation  of  the  two  societies,  and  the 
rest  of  us  fell  in  with  that  plan,  the  idea,  as  I 
understood  it,  was  not  so  much  amalgamation 
as  that  we  did  not  need  two  societies.  Almost 
the  only  objection  against  amalgamation  is  the 
idea  of  making  the  Union  international.  By 
the  plan  above  proposed,  the  Union  will  remain 
national;  and  yet  the  ultimatum  that  most  of 
us  desire  to  obtain— annual  meetings  and  have 
one  society  do  all  the  work  that  was  formerly 
done  by  the  two— can  be  accomplished.  In  the 
meantime,  the  old  North  American  can  have 
annual  meetings  or  triennial  meetings,  as  sug- 
gested by  Bro.  York,  or  disband. 


PORTER  S  CRITICISM  ON  GLEANINGS. 

As  spoken  of  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  there 
appears  a  very  friendly  criticism  on  Glean- 
ings. I  intended  to  add  a  footnote;  but  the 
article  was  made  up  before  such  a  note  could  be 
put  in.  Two  or  three  misconceptions  occur  in 
the  article,  which  should,  perhaps,  be  corrected. 
Mr.  Porter  speaks  of  the  various  expenses  en- 
tailed in  getting  out  a  journal,  and  alludes  to  a 
possible  loss  of  ?3000  on  unpaid  subscriptions.  I 
would  not  have  the  impression  go  abroad  that 
we  lose  that  much  annually  on  deadheads. 
Our  list  is  practically  all  paid  up,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  have  100  deadheads— those  from 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  collections 
—out  of  our  9000  subscribers.  We  never  force 
collections,  but  only  politely  ask  for  the  sub- 
scription money;  and  if  that  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, the  names  are  dropped.  So  far,  about  100 
a  year  Is  about  the  total  number  of  those  who 
entirely  ignore  all  such  requests,  and  are  drop- 
ped as  deadheads. 

Mr.  Porter  speaks  of  defective  prints.  This 
may  be  (and  probably  was)  caused  by  a  single 
defective  impression.  Sometimes  a  printed 
sheet  will  not  be  properly  inked;  and,  again, 
sheets  will  go  out  before  sufficient  overlays 
have  been  made  on  the  press  to  get  the  proper 
impression.  What  Mr.  Porter  refers  to  is  some- 
thing rather  accidental,  and  out  of  the  ordina- 
ry, rather  than  general. 

His  ideas  on  designs  for  the  cover  of  the 
journal  would   be,  if  put  upon  paper,  rather 
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tame  and  crude.  The  scheme  of  putting  a 
queen  or  bees,  one  each,  upon  the  four  corners  of 
a  bee  journal  or  catalog  is  an  old  chestnut. 
The  only  real  criticism  that  I  think  can  be 
made  on  the  design  we  are  now  using  on  our 
cover  is,  perhaps,  that  it  is  a  little  overloaded. 
But  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste.  We  have 
changed  the  tint  of  our  paper  to  a  light  pale 
blue,  as  our  readers  will  see,  and  hence  the 
effect  of  the  design  will  be  much  better. 


BEE-KEEPEB  FRED  ANDERSON. 

Some  time  ago,  when  the  Rambler  articles 
were  discontinued,  I  promised  that  the  Ramb- 
ler would  furnish  us  something  new,  but  did 
not  state  definitely  what  it  would  be.  Believ- 
ing that  Mr.  Martin  had  the  talent  and  mate- 


JOHN   H.    MARTl.N.    TKA  \  KLER   AND   AUTHOR. 

rial  for  a  good  bee-keeping  story.  I  requested 
him  to  turn  his  attention  in  that  direction. 
He  at  first  modestly  protested,  but  said  he 
would  try,  that  after  he  had  written  the  first 
few  chapters,  if  he  did  not  throw  them  In  the 
fire,  he  would  submit  them  to  me.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  story  was  begun  and  the 
first  chapters  placed  in  my  bauds. 

The  plot  is  laid  in  California;  the  hero  is  a 
bee-keeper;  the  writer  is  the  Rambler,  and 
the  artist  is  R.  V.  Murray,  whose  inimitable 
sketches  have  been  admired  by  all.  The  story 
is  interesting,  thrilling,  instructive,  and  full  of 
droll  incidents  so  characteristic  of  that  Ramb- 
ler man.  Some  new  phases  of  Californa  life, 
especially  along  the  line  of  bee-keeping,  are 
brought  out;  and  while  the  story  is  instructive 
and  interesting,  a  strong  moral  tone  pervades  it. 

The  first  half  of  the  first  chapter  appears  in 
this  number.  When  our  space  is  a  little  less 
crowded  we  shall  put  in  a  whole  chapter  in 
each  issue;  and  John  H.  Martin,  the  quiet- 
mannered  man,  the  bee-keeper,  traveler,  and 
writer,will  be  found  to  be  a  story-writer  of  no 
mean  order. 


APICUI.TURAL    EXPERIMENTS. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Onta- 
rio Agricultural  College,  located  at  Guelph,  On- 
tario, Can.,  has  been  received.  But  the  part 
that  particularly  interests  bee-keepers  is  the  re- 
port of  the  apiculturist,  Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann, 
covering  an  interesting  series  of  experiments. 
Not  having  space  to  go  over  this  report  in  de- 
tail I  shall  have  to  go  over  most  subjects  briefly. 

FEEDING    THE    BEES. 

A  number  of  colonies  were  fed  sugar  syrup, 
with  the  Boardman  entrance-feeder,  and  the 
feed  was  given  a  little  above  blood  heat.  The 
results  are  tabulated,  and  the  experimenter  ob- 
serves that  "  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  first  weight  of  the  hive,  plus  the 
syrup,  and  the  actual  weight  six  days  after  the 
last  syrup  was  stored.  The  dift'erence  in  weight 
may  be  attributed  to  evaporation,  the  consump- 
tion of  stores  which  goes  on  all  the  time  under 
natural  conditions,  and  the  increased  consump- 
tion likely  to  go  on  whenever  the  bees  are  un- 
der the  excitement  or  stimulus  of  storing." 

The  conclusion  is  thus  stated: 

(1)  That  tlieie  is  a  greater  difference  between  the 
weight  of  stores  supplied  to  the  bees  in  the  feeders, 
and  the  Increase  in  the  weiglit  of  the  hive.  There 
is  a  loss  which  can  not  be  explained  in  any  satisfac- 
tory way. 

(3)  That  it  will  not  pay  to  extract  the  honey  with  a 
view  to  making-  a  profit,  and  supply  the  bees  with 
sugar  syrup  for  winter. 

(3)  That,  wlien  feeding  has  to  be  resorted  to,  the 
strong  colonies  should  be  given  sufiicient  comb  and 
stores  to  cover  their  own  wants,  and,  in  addition, 
supply  the  weaker  colonies  with  combs  of  sealed 
stores. 

SEALED  COVERS  OR  UPWARD  VENTILATION. 

I  haven't  the  space  to  go  into  details;  but  the 
experiment  of  wintering  two  sets  of  colonies  of 
ten  each  in  clamps  showed  that  the  set  having 
sealed  covers  did  not  winter  nearly  as  well  as 
those  having  upward  ventilation.  This  agrees 
with  the  reports  of  two  years  ago. 

COMB    FOUNDATION. 

Under  this  heading  the  experimenter  gives 
some  interesting  results;  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
he  proceeds  upon  methods  new  and  original.  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  nearly  all  he  has 
to  say  on  this  subject: 

Tlie  use  of  comb  foundation  has  become  general; 
in  fact,  few,  if  any,  keeping  bees  in  the  movable- 
frame  hive,  attempt  to  do  without  it.  At  present, 
coml)  honey,  owing  to  the  quality  of  tiie  comb  foun- 
dation, is  not  generally  of  a  kind  satisfactory  to  the 
consumer.  Although  it  is  desirable  to  get  a  founda- 
tion which,  when  utilized  and  added  to  by  tlie  bees, 
gives  a  comb  as  thin  as  tlie  natural  one,  many  claim 
that  comb  a  trifle  heavier  is  not  noticed  by  consum- 
ers. When,  however,  the  base  and  bottoms  of  side 
walls  are  materialise  thickened,  and  the  comb  has 
an  artifl<'ial  appearance,  and  the  wax  does  not  crum- 
ble when  the  comb  is  broken,  the  result  is  that  the 
consuuK  r  objects,  and  the  objection  is  intensified  by 
the  comparatively  liarmless  nature  of  the  change. 
Again,  comb  foundation  and  wax  are  wasted  in  the 
extra  thickness;  and  this  is  no  small  item,  as  it  is 
generally  worth  fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  pound. 

In  our  experiuents,  observations  were  taken  along 
various  iiwes— first,  ;is  to  what  extent,  if  any.  the 
bees  thin  the  base  and  side  wall  of  tlie  various 
thicknesses  and  kinds  of  comb  foundation.  Mea- 
surements were  made,  whenever  possible,  of  the 
weiglit  of  foundation  compared  with  the  number  of 
square  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  base  of  foun- 
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datiou.  Measui-ements  were  taken  of  tlie  ciimb  at 
the  base,  the  side  wall  close  to  tlie  hive,  aud  half  an 
ineh  up  the  side  wall.  The  comb  was  put  on  ice  to 
harden  it  for  the  purpose  of  more  accurate  mea- 
surement; and  three  measurements  were  taken  in 
this  case. 

Again,  to  see  just  how  the  bees  utilized  the  comb 
foundation,  three  tanks  of  melted  wax  were  pre- 
pared. One  was  colored  with  a  preparation  of  alka- 
net,  another  with  a  preparation  of  carbon,  and  the 
tliird  was  pui-e  beeswax,  uncolored.  The  various 
8tag:es  In  the  manufactuie  of  comb  foundation 
were  carried  out,  giving  comb  foundation  from  each 
tank  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  feet  square  to  the 
pound. 


Fig.  1  ic— -i\  ill-  ,1  -ide  viiw  ntr.>iiili  tiniiiilatioii,  l.">  sq.  ft.  i)er 
pound;  .lud  the  -auie  alter  tilt'  comb  has  been  completed 
and  capped  by  the  beey.  The  honey  has  been  e.xtraeted.  and 
washed  away  from  the  comb,  and  a  section  cut  down,  which, 
after  a  thoroiiffh  drying,  has  been  filled  with  plaster  of  Paris. 

These  were  placed  side  by  side,  and  drawn  out  in 
the  upper  stories  by  the  bees.  It  was  manifested 
in  various  vvay.s  tliat'the  bees  ob,iected  to  the  alka- 
net,  so  this  kind  was  discarded.  To  the  foundation, 
colored  black  with  the  preparation  of  carbon,  the 
bees  did  not  obje-t.  Tlie  ob,iect  in  placing-  founda- 
tion made  of  ordinary  wax  alongside  of  the  colored, 
was  to  make  measurements  of  eacli  kind  when 
drawn  out  l)y  the  bees  The  measurements  of  the 
colored  and  uncolond,  being-  identical,  gave  us  a 
basis  for  the  statement  that  the  bees  did  not  object 
to  this  i)reparation  ;  and  the  method  of  drawing- 
this  out  was  identical  with  that  of  ordinarj-  founda- 
tion. The  base  and  lower  part  of  the  comb  were 
not,  as  we  might  expect,  of  a  black  color,  and  the 
f  resli  and  added  wa.x  white.  Instead  tjiere  is  a  reg- 
ular graduation  from  bhick  at  the  base  to  white  at 
the  top  of  the  cell.  The  heavier  the  foundation,  the 
darker  the  l)ase  and  adjoining  side  wall. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  bees  keep  adding- scales  of  newly  se- 
creted wax  and  then  pulling  the  side  wall,  thus 
decreasing  gradually  the  percentage  of  colored  wax. 
We  also  conclude  that  the  quality  of  wax  used  in 
the  foundation  has  an  intiuence,  not  only  on  the 
base,  but.  to  a  certain  extent,  in  almost  the  entire 
Willi  of  tlie  cell.  The  heavier  the  foundation,  the 
greater  the  intiuence  on  I  lie  side  wall.  Again,  notes 
■were  taken  daily  when  the  bees  were  beginning  to 
draw  out  the  foundation;  and  although  the  heavier 
foundation  was  s(-aitcred  about  in  the  vaiinus  |);irts 
of  the  upper  stories,  they  gave  the  i)reference  to  the 
heavier  foundation,  working  on  it  first.  Gi-eat  cau- 
tion must,  of  course,  lie  observed  in  coming  to  con- 
clusions. The  bees,  if  the  heavier  foundation  had 
been  taken  away,  might  have  been  almost  as  willing 
to  go  to  work  at  once  upon  the  lighter  grade.  At 
present  no  way  appears  open  for  conducting  a  sat- 
isfactory experiment  to  prove  any  thing  in  this 
direction.  The  measurements  taken  at  the  base  of 
the  wall,  and  half  an  inch  from  the  base,  all  tend  to 


show  that  the  wall  is  thicker  at  the  base,  and  tapers, 
becoming  thinner  at  the  mouth.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  one  has  ever  made  such  measurements. 

The  "Vandeusen"  is  a  flat-bottom  (unnatural) 
foundation.  The  various  specimens  of  this  liind 
which  were  put  into  the  sections  were  partially  cov- 
ered to  prevent  the  bees  from  touching  the  covered 
portion.  The  remainder  -was  left  to  the  bees.  In 
every  case  the  bees  changed  the  base  from  flat-bot- 
tom to  natural.'    I  have  adopted  a  new  method. 

EXPERIMENTS    WITH    FIVE  BANDED    ITALIAN 
BEES. 

This  is  summed  up  in  the  following  deduc- 
tions: 

1st.  They  are  below  the  average  as  to  wintering 
qualities. 

2d.  They  are  short-lived,  probably  because  of  a 
high-strung  temperament. 

3d.  They  are  prolific. 

4th.  They  are  gentle,  vinless  when  queenless. 

.5th.  They  are  inclined  to  rob. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural and  Experimental  Union  also  conducted  co- 
opeiative  experiments  with  these  bees.  Nine  suc- 
cessful experiments  were  made,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  e-xperiment,  the  abo-ve  results  were 
indoi-sed. 

There  are  three  other  engravings  similar  to 
the  one  above,  which  I  will  give  in  our  next, 
but  which  for  want  of  room  we  omit  in  this  Issue. 


DEATH   OF   MRS.  A.  J.  COOK. 

We  have  for  some  time  been  aware  that  the 
wife  of  our  good  friend  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  was  not 
long  destined  for  this  world.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  be  rather  Intimately  acquainted  with 
the  professor's  beautiful  family  for  quite  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  have  always  regarded  Mrs. 
Cook  as  one  of  God's  own  gentlewomen.  I  have 
seen  her  amid  trying  seasons.  I  have  been  with 
her  and  her  good  husband  and  their  two  chil- 
dren, at  home  and  abroad.  You  know  it  was 
my  good  pleasure  to  be  with  them  a  part  of  the 
time  on  that  trip  to  California;  and  from  first 
to  last  I  have  always  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Cook  was  one  of  the  world's  min- 
istering angels  whom  we  perhaps  never  fully 
appreciate  until  God  has  called  them  away. 
The  following,  from  our  bereaved  friend,  was 
perhaps  not  intended  for  publlcition;  but  I  feel 
so  sure  all  of  the  friends  will  be  so  glad  to  see  it 
I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  it  entire. — A.I.R.] 

Dear  Mr.  Boo?;— The  beloved  wife  left  us  last 
Thursday,  the  16th.  The  last  few  hours  were  full 
of  suffering  and  agoay,  and  so  we  rejoiced  in  the 
release.  You  knew  her  beautiful  spirit,  and  can 
feel  for  us  with  this  burden  of  sorrow  resting  upon 
us.  I  never  knew  one  more  true  and  sincere,  or 
more  thoughtful  for  others' comfort.  Her  favorite 
text  in  her  long  days  of  sickness,  with  no  promise 
of  recovery,  was:  "Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
God."  She  was  serenely  quiet,  and  never  made 
even  a  whispered  complaint;  and  God  was  very 
good  to  her.  So,  while  we  could  not  pass  the  river 
with  her,  she  was  not  alone.  Her  memory  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  us  in  all  the  coming  years.  To  see 
such  a  leave-taking  makes  immortality  sure.  We 
were  all  here.  Burt  is  about  well  again,  and  goes 
east  about  May  1st.    Sorrowfully  but  truly, 

Claremont,  Cal.,  April  20.  A.  J.  Cook. 
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Take  care  of  liim:  and  whatsoever  thou  spendest 
more,  when  I  come  again  1  will  repay  thee.— Luke 
10:35. 

Professors  of  religion  are  often  criticised  be- 
cause they  do  not  make  a  more  practical  use  of 
what  they  profess.  Our  enemies  say  we  talk 
beautifully  In  the  prayer-meeting;  but  when  it 
comes  to  putting  these  very  ideas  into  practice 
in  every-day  life  we  forget  all  about  it.  Well, 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  this.  The  religion 
of  Christ  Jesus  goes  against  the  grain.  It  is 
not  natural  to  us.  We  are  human,  and  Christ's 
teachings  are  divine. 

There  is  one  class  of  neighbors  that  we  have 
had  considerable  to  do  with  lately.  In  fact,  I 
suppose  most  of  you  see  more  or  less  of  them. 
I  allude  to  the  tramp  element.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  neighbors 
after  all.  Some  of  them  would  be  neighborly, 
and  once  in  a  while  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  our  neighbors,  although  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  de- 
cide just  what  true  Christianity  would  say  we 
ought  to  do  in  regard  to  them.  Perhaps  I  have 
told  you  before  that  we  have  an  arrangement 
here  at  the  factory  to  feed  everybody  who  is 
willing  to  work  for  his  daily  bread.  No  matter 
who  comes,  nor  how  many  come  at  once,  if  they 
are  willing  to  work  an  hour  in  the  lumber-yard, 
or  in  unloading  coal,  we  furnish  them,  for  such 
services,  a  meal  of  victuals— all  they  want  to  eat. 
This  is  so  well  understood  that  the  neighbors 
far  and  near  tell  these  people  to  go  right  over 
to  Root's  factory,  and  the  women-folks  there 
will  get  him  up  a  good  substantial  meal,  pro- 
viding he  first  works  one  hour. 

Do  you  say  this  is  generous?  Well,  it  might 
be  if  the  tramps  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  But  they  do  not  regard  it  as  a  privi- 
lege. A  month  ago  I  was  thinking  of  making 
the  statement  public  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  these  fellows  would  work  for  a  living,  even 
if  he  had  a  chance.  Sometimes  they  get  mad 
if  you  suggest  it.  One  fellow  said  to  Mrs.  Root, 
in  an  insolent  way.  "  I  wonder  if  you  think  I 
am  going  to  shovel  coal  for  an  hour  just  for 
something  to  eat."  Ana  he  straightened  back 
on  his  dignity,  and  went  off  offended.  A  great 
many  times  they  ask  what  Mncl  of  work.  When 
she  "tells  them  it  will  probably  be  shoveling 
coal  they  invariably  go  away  in  some  other  di- 
rection. Perhaps  I  should  s&j  almost  invari- 
ably. During  the  severe  weather  in  the  month 
of  March,  however,  something  happened,  I  do 
not  know  just  what,  so  that  quite  a  few  con- 
sented to  work.  Oh!  by  the  way,  some  of  you 
may  suggest  that  it  is  hard-hearted  and  cruel 
to  require  a  hungry  man  to  shovel  coal  for  an 
hour  when  he  may  not  have  had  sufficient  food 
for  perhaps  a  whole  day.  Well,  it  is  hard:  but 
every  time  I  have  tried  feeding  these  fellews 
first,  and  letting  them  work  afterward,  I  have 
been  swindled— at  least,  almost  every  time. 
They  make  some  pretext  or  excuse  like  this: 
One  fellow  talked  so  very  honest  and  fair  that 
I  gave  him  his  meal  first.  After  he  had  been 
fed,  instead  of  being  thankful  he  seemed  to  be 
very  much  inclined  to  be  overbearing.  I  told 
him  to  go  and  assist  some  men  off  in  a  certain 
direction.  After  he  had  asked  them  all  around 
for  a  "chaw  of  tobacco,"  and  they  had  told 
him  they  did  not  use  it,  and  that  Mr.  Root  did 
not  like  any  of  his  men  to  use  it,  he  went  away 
with  an  oath,  declaring  that  they  wouldn't 
catch  him  working  even  an  hour  for  any  man 
80  "  narrow-minded." 


Well,  along  in  March,  as  I  was  telling  you, 
there  was  a  carload  of  paper  to  be  run  on  the 
trucks  into  the  press-room.  Our  men  were  all 
busy,  and  three  strangers  were  permitted  to  do 
the  job.  They  worked  so  well  that  we  gave 
them  their  meals  for  several  days  for  doing 
jobs  of  this  kind.  They  were  a  better-looking 
set  of  fellows  than  the  average  tramp,  and  bet- 
ter behaved.  They  took  hold  with  such  energy 
and  muscular  vigor  that  my  heart  warmed  to- 
ward them.  Finally  some  more  came  along; 
and  as  work  was  pressing  we  decided  to  give 
them  a  trial.  We  had  just  finished  our  dinner, 
and  it  would  be  less  trouble  for  the  women- 
folks to  feed  the  whole  of  them  than  to  get  up 
a  meal  an  hour  later;  besides,  Jacob  said  his 
work  was  not  quite  ready.  They  all  declared 
they  would  work  all  right  if  they  had  their 
dinner  first.  I  looked  into  their  faces,  and  told 
them  what  bad  luck  I  had  had,  and  every  one 
of  them  seemed  like  men  who  would  not  be 
guilty  of  swindling  the  man  who  had  befriend- 
ed them.  After  they  had  washed  their  faces 
and  brushed  their  hair  they  looked  quite  re- 
spectable. I  was  in  a  big  hurry,  opened  the 
door  of  the  dining-room,  and  told  them  to  go 
in.  Pretty  soon  Mrs.  S.  reminded  me  that  there 
were sevfin  men  waiting  for  their  meals,  instead 
of  four.  Three  more  than  I  had  noticed  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  I  had  so  many 
to  direct  all  at  once,  and  slipped  in  unobserved. 
It  seemed  too  bad  to  make  them  get  up  from 
the  table  and  go  away:  besides,  I  could  not 
tell  which  were  the  original  ones  whom  I  had 
bargained  with  and  who  were  the  others.  I 
asked  them  again  if  they  would  all  seven  work 
for  us  a  good  honest  hour.  They  said  they 
would.  1  left  them,  and  forgot  all  about  the 
matter.  During  the  afternoon,  however,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  merriment  in  re- 
gard to  my  gang  of  tramps.  When  I  asked  for 
an  explanation,  the  foreman  of  the  lumber- 
yard said  that,  about  fifteen  minutes  after  they 
commenced  work,  a  slow-moving  freight  train 
passed  by,  and  five  of  the  seven,  with  a  sort  of 
Indian  war-whoop,  left  their  work,  ran  and 
jumped  on  the  moving  train,  and  that  was  the 
last  of  them.  I  was  not  very  much  surprised. 
I  have  had  the  same  experience  so  often  that  I 
blamed  myself  for  being  humbugged  once  more. 
A  few  days  ago  I  said  to  my  brother-in-law, 
who  is  a  railroad  man: 

*'  Look  here,  Mr.  Holmes,  are  you  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  tramps  from  one  town  to  another 
all  over  the  country,  free  of  charge,  without  so 
much  as  even  a  thank  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  just  exactly  what  we  and  every 
other  railroad  in  the  United  States  are  doing." 

"Well,  but  why  do  you  do  it?  Isn't  there 
any  way  to  put  a  stop  to  such  lawless,  reckless 
vandalism  ?" 

"I  don't  know  any  way.  If  you  do,  I  wish 
ycu  would  tell  us  how.  If  they  jump  on  to  the 
passenger  trains  in  this  way  the  conductors  and 
porters  can  put  them  off;  but  how  is  the  con- 
ductor on  a  freight  train  to  keep  men  from 
jumping  on  if  they  want  to  ?  He  has  not  lime 
to  stop  and  quarrel  with  tramps,  especially 
where  they  are  two  to  one.  It  is  not  the  engin- 
eer's business,  and  the  brakemen  have  already 
been  hurt  without  doing  any  particular  good, 
as  you  may  know  if  you  read  the  papers.* 
These  fellows  laugh  in  your  face  when  you  talk 

*  Only  last  summer  a  contractor,  who  visited  Me- 
dina and  made  a  bid  on  paving-  our  streets,  was  kill- 
ed on  his  way  home,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  a  lot  of  tramps.  In  order  to  reach  his  home 
that  night  he  took  jiassage  on  a  freight  train.  A  lot 
of  tramps  climbed  on  and  occupied  the  same  car, 
and  during  the  night  tliey  overpowered  him,  took 
his  money,  and  threw  him  off  tlie  train.  So  far  as  I 
know,  they  have  never  been  apprehended. 
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about  law.  Piiltiug  Ihem  in  jail  does  not  do 
any  good,  for  that  is  just  what  suits  them  best, 
especially  in  ihe  winter  time  when  it  is  too 
cold  to  be  outdoors.  I  agree  with  you  that  it 
is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  our  country;  but 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

Just  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  seen 
notices  in  the  papers,  of  tramps  being  maimed 
or  kiUed  while  stealing  rides  on  the  trains;  and 
nobody  seems  to  care  whether  ihey  are  l<illed 
or  not,  and  I  don't  know  that  they  care  very 
much  themselves  either.  All  manliness,  pride, 
intelligence,  or  interest  in  any  thing  except  to 
satisfy  their  animal  wants,  seems  lo  have  been 
lost,  or  at  least  mostly  obliterated. 

A  few  days  ago  a  messenger  boy  at  our  sta- 
tion, a  bright  little  chap  who  carries  telegrams 
and  other  messages  all  over  town  on  his  wheel, 
came  to  me  saying  there  was  a  tramp  over  at 
the  depot,  with  a  broken  leg,  and  that  nobody 
would  take  care  of  him  or  seemed  to  care  any 
thing  about  it. 

'■  Why,  go  and  inform  the  infirmary  director, 
and  he  will  certainly  see  tliat  the  tramp  has 
proper  attention." 

"  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  have  done,  Mr. 
Root;  but  he  says  he  does  not  belong  in  our 
town  nor  in  our  county,  and  he  can  not  do  any 
thing  for  him  without  consulting  the  board  of 
directors.  He  has  been  there  already  since 
seven  o'clock  this  morning." 

"Was  his  leg  broken  by  climbing  on  the 
train '?"  I  asked. 

I  was  busy  that  morning,  and  had  not  time 
to  think  of  tramps  or  of  anybody  else,  and  I  do 
not  know  but  I  opened  my  lips  to  say  some- 
thing like  this: 

"  If  he  got  his  leg  broken  by  jumping  on  the 
cars,  contrary  to  law,  it  served  him  rieht." 

I  guess  it  must  have  been  Satan  who  whis- 
pered to  me  to  add,  "  Let  him  lie  there  until  he 
gets  enough  of  it;  he  is  just  meeting  his  own 
deserts.  It  is  good  enough  for  him,  and  it  is  no 
affair  of  mine,  anyway." 

By  this  time  I  began  to  be  startled.  I  was 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  Satan,  and  mentally 
bade  him  shut  up.  I  do  not  know  but  I  felt 
like  adding,  *'  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan."  And 
then  perhaps  it  was  to  let  Satan  see  that  I  was 
not  that  sort  of  man  atall,  I  turned  to  "  Toney,"' 
and  said. 

"  Toney,  you  get  some  help;  have  that  man 
taken  over  to  the  hotel;  get  a  doctor,  and  fix 
up  his  leg,  and  tell  them  all  to  bring  the  bill, 
and  I  will  pay  it." 

Then  I  started  to  do  several  things  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  while  I  was  talking 
there.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  a  little  surpris- 
ed when  a  pleasant  feeling  came  over  me,  and  I 
did  not  know  ju-;t  why  it  came,  either.  Then 
somebody  seemed  to  whimper  the  words  at  the 
head  of  my  talk  to-day.  and  I  was  almost  start- 
led lo  think  that  I  had  unconsciously  used  al- 
most the  language  of  the  good  Samaritan: 
"Take  care  of  him:  and  whatsoever  thou 
spendest  more,  when  I  come  again  I  will  repay 
thee."  I  did  not  have  any  thing  to  pay.  after 
all.  Toney  did  as  I  told  him;  but  by  the  time 
the  doctor  got  around,  the  infirmary  director 
had  orobably  come  to  about  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  I  had.  So  they  fixed  up  the  tramp 
and  sent  him  to  a  hospital  in  Cleveland. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  it  is,  with»ut 
question  or  word  of  debate,  our  duty,  of  course, 
to  take  care  of  an  enemy,  a  tramp,  an  escapad 
criminal,  or  a  liighwayinnn,  who  is  wounded 
and  helpless,  no  matter  how  he  got  into  such  a 
plight.  When  the  matter  was  brought  up  at 
our  Saturday  prayer-meeting,  one  good  brother 
said  something  like  this: 

"  Brothers  and  sisters,  it  certainly  is  high 


time  that  this  lawless  element  in  our  land  were 
looked  after;  but  I  think  Mr.  Root  is  right 
when  he  says  that  those  who  will  not  work 
shall  not  eat;  and  I  am  really  afraid  it  is  the 
good  people  of  our  land — may  be  the  Christian 
people— who  are  paymg  <i  premiuin  on  this  sort 
of  tramp  life  by  feeding  inuiscriminately  every- 
body who  comes  along.  These  fellows  often 
boast  that  they  can  get  a  living,  without  work. 
They  have  learned  the  knack  of  getting  on  and 
off  from  moving  trains.  The  railroad  compa- 
nies are  helpless,  therefore  the  tramps  roam 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  having  a 
good  time,  and  we  Christian  people  support 
and  encourage  them  in  it.  They  toil  not,  nei- 
ther do  they  spin;  but  hard-working  people 
feed  them.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  class  is 
increasing  to  an  enormous  extent?  " 

Last  Thanksgiving  day,  just  as  we  were  sit- 
ting down  to  our  dinner  over  at  Mr.  Calvert's 
a  man  came  to  the  door  for  something  to  eat. 
My  daughter,  Mrs.  Calvert,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  him  without  worrying  me  to  hunt  up  work 
for  him  on  that  day,  when  the  factory  was  shut 
down,  gave  him  a  nice  slice  of  turkey,  and  some 
bread  and  potatoes — in  fact,  quite  a  comfortable 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  As  he  passed  by  the 
window  where  we  were  sitting  at  our  meal,  he 
raised  his  hat  and  thanked  us  very  graciously. 
Now  this  fellow  was  tolerably  well-dressed. 
The  hat  lie  raised  was  almost  brand-new;  in 
fact,  he  was  baiter  dressed  than  A.  I.  Root  is 
most  of  the  tinii-  But  he  had  discovered  that 
he  could  get  a  good  meal  of  victuals  without 
paying  a  cent  for  it.  if  he  met  the  right  sort  of 
people  and  practiced  the  arts  he  had  learned  in 
the  way  of  getting  into  people's  good  graces. 
Giving  him  a  dinner  was  a  trifling  thing,  you 
say.  But  is  it  not  true  that  trifling  things  like 
this  may  be  the  cause  of  inducing  thousands  of 
able-bodied  men  to  throw  up  work  and  take  up 
a  tramp  life? 


SUB-IKRTGATION. 

The  bed  described  on  page  29,  Jan.  1,  is  now, 
during  the  middle  of  April,  giving  us  some  of 
the  finest  strawberries  I  ever  raised  anywhere. 
The  foliage  is  beautiful,  bright,  and  clean. 
Under  the  influence  of  plenty  of  water,  protec- 
tion from  severe  weather  by  means  of  glass, 
and  steam  underneath  the  bed  to  give  the 
requisite  heat,  we  have  complete  success;  and 
during  the  past  ten  days  of  almost  July  weath- 
er in  the  month  of  April,  with  scarcely  a  drop 
of  rain,  the  sub-irrigating  beds  have  been  work- 
ing to  perfection.  By  the  way,  in  our  corres- 
pondence, a  friend,  Mr.  E.  W.  Turner,  of  New- 
ton Falls,  O.,  sends  us  a  little  home-made  wood- 
cut showing  how  he  applies  sub-irrigation  to 
growing  vegetable-plants,  etc.  We  give  the 
cut  and  his  description. 


A  NEW  WAY  TO   GROW  CKLEKY— BY  SUB-IRRIGATION. 

You  Will  see  by  the  above  cut  its  upplication  in 
celery  or  caulitiower  growing-,  where  moisture  is 
the  essential  factor.  Its  cost  is  nominal  compared 
with  the  results  you  will  g-ain  by  its  use. 

The  appliances  necessary  are  a  common  Ji-inch 
black  gas-pipe.   Bend  up  one  end  8  inches;  screw  on 
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a  paint-keg  or  bucket— any  thing  that  will  hold 
water;  drill  or  punch  ,'a-inch  holes  8  inches  apart 
on  the  upper  side;  plug-  up  hole  in  lower  end  of 
pipe;  place  the  pipe  in  the  trencli;  cover  o^^er  with 
moss  or  woods  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  inches.  This 
will  hold  moisture;  put  on  'i  inches  of  very  rich  soil; 
set  your  plants  (5  inches  apart  over  the  pipe;  pour 
water  into  the  tank  when  you  wish  to  water  plants. 
Newton  Falls,  O.  E.  W.  Turner. 

This  arrangement  make.s  the  whole  matter 
exceedingly  plain.  On  a  larger  scale  we  use 
the  cheaper  sniall-sized  tiles  instead  of  the  Iron 
pipe;  and  the  joints  between  the  tiles  (closed 
with  cement  except  on  lop)  take  the  place  of 
the  holes.  By  the  way,  the  idea  of  covering 
the  openings  for  water  with  moss  is  a  very 
important  matter.  With  clay  soils  the  open- 
ings are  liable  to  be  stopped,  and  thus  give 
unequal  watering.  The  question  keeps  coming 
up,  If  this  matter  is  such  a  wonderful  success 
under  glass,  why  not  apply  it  to  open-air  work  ? 
I  have  before  explained  the  difficulties  in  so 
doing;  but  just  now  I  hear  of  one  case  where 
the  thing  has  been  made  a  success.  A  man  in 
our  own  county  has  a  swamp  which  he  re- 
claimed by  tile-draining.  The  entire  outlet  to 
the  swamp  is  through  one  large  main  tile. 
Well,  during  a  dry  time  he  shuts  up  this  one 
opening,  and  lets  the  water  back  up  in  the 
swamp  as  it  did  before  there  was  any  outlet. 
This  accomplishes  the  whole  thing  to  perfec- 
tion. You  see,  the  swamp  was  originally  a 
depression  with  an  impervious  soil  under  and 
around  it,  so  that  it  holds  water.  Thus,  you 
see,  nature  has  obviated  the  necessity  of  a 
water-tight  bed  of  cement,  boards,  etc.  When 
heavy  rains  come  suddenly,  the  outlet  is  opened 
wide;  and  this  permits  the  water  to  get  away 
before  it  can  do  any  damage  to  the  crop.  Of 
course,  somebody  must  be  on  hand  to  manipu- 
late the  gate  that  holds  the  water  in  or  lets  it 
out,  or  trouble  would  result.  There  are  many 
such  swamps  as  this,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
high  time  they  should  be  utilized  for  sub-irri- 
gation. Mr.  W.  S.  Turner,  now  in  my  employ, 
and  who  formerly  assisted  in  developing  sub- 
irrigation  in  greenhouses  at  the  Ohio  Exoeri- 
ment  Station,  at  Columbus,  has  told  me  in 
regard  to  this  reclaimed  swamp,  and  I  propose 
visiting  it  soon.  The  owner  arranged  the  plan  t 
under  Mr.  Turner's  instructions.  It  was  a 
complete  success  last  season  in  producing  enor- 
mous crops  during  our  severe  drouth.  A  spring 
near  by  furnishes  the  water  to  fill  it  up  during 
dry  seasons.  During  hot  sultry  weather,  ac- 
companied by  hot  drying  winds,  such  as  we 
have  had  for  nearly  two  weeks,  sub -irrigation 
seems  to  be  almost  the  only  kind  of  irrigation 
that  succeeds  perfectly.  Surface  watering  is 
just  a  vexation.  In  fact,  some  of  our  lettuce- 
beds  vpould  sufTer  for  water,  even  if  we  left  the 
hose  running  almost  constantly;  that  is,  the 
water  would  get  away  through  the  cracks  in 
the  dry  soil,  scarcely  wetting  up  the  bed  at  all. 
What  we  need  is  some  sort  of  tight  box  or  res- 
ervoir that  will  hold  the  water  so  that  not  a 
drop  be  wasted.  This  being  secured,  even  a 
small  stream  will  in  time  fill  up  the  bed  and 
raise  the  water  level,  just  as  near  the  surface 
as  we  want  it;  and  it  does  not  take  very  many 
inches  of  soil,  if  well  enriched,  to  produce  a 
crop.  Those  enormous  strawberries,  with 
leaves  as  big  as  your  hand,  and  berries  almost 
like  hens'  eggs,  have  not  more  than  0  inches  of 
soil  to  grow  in;  and  there  is  a  plant  on  every 
square  foot  of  surface,  right  over  the  bed. 
They  are  now  not  only  producing  lots  of  large 
perfect  berries,  but  are  sending  out  thrifty 
runners  at  the  same  time.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  we  get  forty  cents  a  quart  for  the 
fruit,  which  I  think  will  pay  well  for  the  glass, 
sub-irrigation,  and  steam"  heat,  where  exhaust 
steam  may  be  "utilized. 


ILLUSTRATING    SEED    CATALOGS    WITH    PHOTO- 
GRAPHS FROM  REAL  LIFE;    DWARF  ESSEX 
RAPE;    A   PICTURE   OF   IT;    SOME 
FURTHER   PARTICULARS. 

I  have  before  made  mention  of  the  beautiful 
photographs  from  real  life,  to  be  found  in  John- 
son &  Stokes'  (Philadelphia)  seed  catalog. 
They  have  kindly  loaned  me  one  of  the  plates 
illustrating  a  flock  of  sheep  in  a  field  of  Dwarf 
Essex  rape. 


The  above  picture  took  my  eye  at  once;  in 
fact,  I  would  give  something  lo  see  some  sheep 
turned  into  a  patch  of  this  new  lorage-plaut, 
just  as  it  is  in  the  picture.  Then  I  would  give 
something,  too,  to  see  them  after, ihey  had 
learned  to  eat  it.  We  extract  the  following 
from  the  catalog  of  Johnson  it  Stokes: 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  considered  indispensable  by 
the  sheep  and  cattle  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  and 
is  fast  coming  into  use  in  this  country  on  account 
of  its  rapid  growth,  being  ready  to  feed  in  ten 
weeks  from  sowing,  and  producing  35  to  30  tons  of 
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green  forage  to  the  acre.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  3 
teet,  and  covers  the  surface  so  densely  as  to  smoth- 
er out  all  weeds,  and  to  kill  quack  and  other  objec- 
tionable grasses.  It  can  be  sown  ail  through  the 
season:  being  perfectly  hardy  itwitlistancis  drouth, 
aod  will  produce  a  (rrop  iu  any  soil  by  sowing  broad- 
east  at  the  rale  of  5  lbs.  to  the  acre,  or  iu  drills  or 
rows  2  feet  apart  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  per  acre. 
While  unequaled  as  a  pasture  for  sheep,  as  a  fat- 
tening food  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock  it  is  without 
a  rival  in  point  of  cheapness  or  effectiveness. 

In  addition  to  it  we  may  mention  that  it  has 
been  tried  to  a  considerable  extent  iiere  in 
Northern  Ohio.  The  last  season  a  very  severe 
drouth  was  rather  unfavorablt-;  but  for  all 
that,  it  gave  a  very  large  amount  of  feed,  and 
held  out  clear  into  the  winter.  One  man  has 
even  put  in  ten  acres,  and  we  had  quite  a  good 
many  orders  for  the  seed,  even  before  we  had 
advertised  it.  The  great  secret  of  its  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  relat've  of  the  winter 
kales.  You  know  we  sometinl(^>•■  see  ihem  in 
the  gardens  with  their  rich  dark-green  and 
purplish-green  that  last  clear  into  the  month  of 
February,  and  sometimes  all  winter.  Our  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  has  several  times  called 
attention  to  its  value.  In  answer  to  some  in- 
quiries to  Prof.  W.  J.  Green  in  regard  to  its 
blossoms  for  honey  and  raising  seed  he  replies: 
'■  The  Dwarf  E^sex  has  never  bloomed  the  same 
sea-on  it  was  planted,  here.  We  think  it  re 
quires  two  seasons,  the  same  as  cabbage.  We 
do  not  know  any  thing  of  the  value  of  its  bloom 
for  bees."  Now.  can  some  of  our  reader-*  tell  us 
any  thing  about  its  value  for  honey?  Where  is 
the  seed  raised?  We  judge  it  is  not  far  away, 
since  it  is  offered  now  at  quite  a  low  price. 

The  following  is  also  from  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station: 

Regarding  the  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  I  have  to  say 
that,  if  sown  early  in  the  season,  say  previous  to 
the  middle  of  June,  I  believe  It  is  better  to  plant  in 
drills  about  30  inches  apart,  and  cultivate,  surface 
cultivation.  In  this  case  two  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  may  be  used.  If  sowing  or  planting  after  the 
middle  of  June  on  ground  on  which  the  weeds  were 
pretty  well  cleaned  out,  it  will  do  as  well,  if  not 
better,  sown  broadcast,  using  five  pounds  per  acre. 
You  will  tind  that,  seeding  later,  the  plant  will 
grow  almost  twice  as  fast  as  if  sown  as  early  as  the 
first  or  the  middle  of  May.  I  have  grown  this  plant 
for  thi-ee  years  on  the  Station  farm:  nave  planted 
early  and  late,  but  have  not  yet  had  a  single  plant 
to  blossom  the  first  year.  You  will  find  it  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  cabbage-plant,  and  will  have  to  contend 
with  the  same  enemy,  the  cabbage  aphis.  Three 
years  ago  our  entire  crop  was  destroyed  by  these 
insects  in  a  very  short  time. 

I  should  have  said  above,  that  one  seed  every 
three  to  four  inches  in  the  row  will,  if  good,  make 
it  thick  enough,  and  that  the  plant  will  require  just 
enough  attention  to  keep  the  weeds  out,  and  an 
earth  mulch.  The  plant  will  cover  the  ground 
much  more  quickly  than  the  corn-plant,  and  will, 
therefore,  have  a  shorter  working  sea.son. 

Wooster,  O.,  April  13.  J.  F.  Hickman. 


A  HOME-MADE  AVHEEL  HOE:     HOW  TO    .MAKE    IT  AND 
HOW  TO  USE  IT  AFTER   IT  IS  MADE. 

Friend  K(j(»f  .•—While  your  brow  is  still  contracted 
on  account  of  this  inirusion,  I  will  try  to  soften  the 
lines  by  adding  that  this  letter  is  not  written  for  any 
personal  gain;  and,  no  matter  whether  it  Is  of  any 
use  to  you  or  not,  the  intention  of  the  writer  is,  nev- 
ertheless, honest.  Cavil  not  that  T  say  that  I  under- 
stand your  motives  in  life:  1  do  know  that  the 
aim  of  your  whole  life  is  to  do  the  world  all  the  good 
you  can;  and  now  T  have  set  about  it  to  make  some 
return  for  the  benefits  you  have  been  casting  upon 
the  water,  and  part  of  which  have  C[)me  to  me. 

1  hand  you  herewith  a  home-made  weeder,  the 
plan  of  which  was  born  of  necessity.  Having  dili- 
gently tried  the  several  hand-weeders  sent  out  on 
the  market  by  seed  growers  I  found  them  all  lack- 
ing. After  two  years  of  trial  I  went  at  it,  and  in  a 
few  hours  made  the  one  which  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying drawings. 


I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  you  have  any  muck  or 
sandy  soil,  this  little  weeder  will  be  just  the  thing 
that  you  have  been  looking  for.  I  say  it  will,  care- 
fully speaking,  do  the  work  of  five  men  behind  five 
hoes.  Of  course,  in  making  this  estimate  I  suppose 
that  you  are  nearly  as  parii(-ular  as  I  am  about  the 
condition  (5f  your  ground  for  gardening.  Perhaps 
you  are  just  as  partiijular.  I  never  allow  a  plow  to 
be  put  into  my  garden  unless  1  am  present  to  watch 
the  work;  for  when  the  plowing  is  done  I  want  to 
see  nothing  on  the  ground  but  the  black  dirt.  One 
single  straw  or  stubble  on  the  surface  makes  me 
tired;  and  when  all  is  planted  it  must  be  beaten  and 
rolled  till  it  resembles  a  well-used  road  after  a  nice 
shower.  Then  with  a  hand-harrow  made  by  driv- 
ing lU-penny  nails  through  an  inch  board,  the  board 
to  be  of  a  shape  and  size  to  suit  the  fancy,  work  of 
pulverizing  and  weed  killing  goes  on  day  after  day 
till  the  drilled  jtlants  sufficiently  show  themselves  to 
permit  of  follow  ing  the  row  with  the  weeder.  True, 
]  find  no  one  to  run  the  wheel  to  suit  me  as  well  as  I 
do  it  myself;  Ijut  if  pressed  for  time  others  use  it. 
You  see  the  little  harrow  does  the  same  work  as  the 
vibrating  harrow  wliich  you  wrote  of  in  your  last 
issue. 

I  suppose  you  will  want  to  know  how  large  the 
garden  is;  so  I  reply  that  I  have  just  an  acre,  less 
the  house  and  a  little  plat  of  grass  surrounding  it. 
It  is  almost  flat,  but  possibly  the  east  end  is  3  or  4 
inches  lower  than  the  other  side.  I  will  reply  to 
your  next  question,  it  will  take  8  hours  to  weed  the 
garden  (one  acre)  with  the  hand-weeder  — onions, 
beets,  peas,  potatoes,  and  corn-everj-  thing.  These 
with  me  are  all  in  drills,  absolutely  straight. 

What  I  now  say  you  will  dispute.  This  garden  is 
on  ground  tli;ii  has  been  planted  constantly  to  corn 
and  wheat  for  ".iT  years  without  any  fertilizing.  Of 
course  I  am  attending  to  that  now;  yet  the  first 
crop  was  a  good  one  notwithstanding  that  strain. 

I  have  so  much  faith  in  this  plow  that  I  want  you 
to  make  one  and  try  it  yourself.  When  you  have 
done  so  you  will  be  pleased  with  it.  Then  I  wish  you 
would  make  them  for  those  who  can  not  make 
them.  Remember  that  the  point,  or  one  of  the 
things  to  keep  in  mind,  is  the  thinness  of  the  blade, 
as  well  as  to  keep  it  just  as  narrow  as  you  can  and 
have  it  stiff  enough  not  to  give  bother  by  bending. 
It  should  be  quite  flexible.  Mine  is  made  of  the 
blade  of  a  corn-knife.  For  most  work  I  set  mine  so 
that,  when  it  works,  it  runs  about  half  an  inch  un- 
der, running  so  smooth  that  the  ground  over  the 
blade  is  scarcely  disturbed.  I  first  thought  that  I 
must  set  it  so  that  it  would  "  rattle  "  the  soil;  but  I 
soon  found  that  this  was  not  necessary,  as.  in  sunny 
weather,  all  weeds  are  killed  when  once  gone  over. 
When  I  see  the  ground  over  the  blade  begin  to  hump 
up,  that  is  the  sign  that  it  is  not  cleaning,  and  I  at 
once  relieve  it.  It  will  have  to  be  cleaned  as  often 
as  a  hoe  does  in  the  same  soil  and  weather.  You 
will  see  at  once  that  the  plow  is  very  light,  and 
easily  turned  down  side  up  to  clean,  or  to  go  into 
the  field  with.  Probably  it  weighs  .5  or  6  pounds. 
When  running  close,  say  to  a  row  of  onions,  of 
course  you  slow  your  gait;  and  I  generally  venture 
within  14  inch  of  the  lUants. 

Now,  do  try  to  be  consistent  and  charitable;  for 
you  know  that,  as  a  rule,  people  of  the  East  have  no 
great  faith  in  the  ability  of  Westerners.  Please  do 
not  say  that  you  have  tried  the  same  thing  made  by 
Ferry,  for  I  tell  you  the  blades  set  uptjn  their  plows 
are  not  practical,  and  are  too  expensive;  and  it 
takes,  I  believe,  four  times  as  much  strength  to 
push  them.  The  work  of  running  this  plow  is  no 
liarder  than  that  of  drawing  ten  pounds  on  a  boy's 
small  watron. 

These  remarks  all  appl.y  to  "  flat "  culture;  and  to 
me  it  seems  very  strange  that,  in  our  whole  town,  I 
am  the  only  one  who  follows  flat  cultivation.  Years 
and  years  I  have  neighbors  near  on  all  sides  who 
spend  as  much  time  on  one  lot  as  I  do  on  six.  They 
often  harvest  the  crop  with  a  scythe  when  it  gets  too 
unsightly;  and  with  all  the  proof  that  I  cwn  offer, 
with  ;ill  compai-ison  that  1  show  t  hem,  every  year 
they  start  out  with  little  beds  and  little  short  rows, 
and  keep  tearing  up  the  ground  to  let  it  dry  and 
bake  as  deep  as  they  stir  it;  and  on  this  kind  of 
ground  they  borrow  my  plow  to  use  among  lumps 
and  bumps  and  old  cornstalks  and  other  debris. 
How  is  it  ?  Is  it  because  you  are  such  an  orator 
that  people  tumble  to  what  you  say?  Why,  some 
people  will  get  mad  if  I  speak  of  flat  culture.  But 
my  plow  is  good  only  for  flat  culture.  Well,  try  it. 
It  costs  you  nothing.  I  should  like  to  make  some 
one  as  happy  as  I  am  when  I  use  this  little  weeder. 
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EXPLANATION   OF  DIAGRAM. 

Showing  a  home-made  plow  that  has  been  used  by 
the  writer  for  ten  years;  entirely  practical  to  those 
who  believe  in  flat  culture  and  love  a  clean,  well- 
kept  garden.  This  weeder  is  designated  by  the  fam- 
ily as  the  "  Prairie  Grasshopper."  On  wejl-prepared 
soil,  witli  this  weeder  one  man  can  easily  do  the 
work  of  seven  men  with  a  hoe.  In  corn  and  pota- 
toes and  other  large  plants  ir.  will  cut  a  swath  13 
inches  wide  as  fast  as  one  can  walk  oi'  run.  Having 
an  unused  boy's  wagon-wheel  (iron)  the  outlay  for 
material  was  6.5  cts.;  work  done  by  writer. 
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PORTER'S  HOME-MADE  WHEEL-HOE,  OB  CULTIVATOR. 

The  parts  b  b  are  made  of  heavy  band  or  wagon- 
tire  iron,  lx»8  inch.  Before  bending,  each  piece 
should  be  about  4  ft.  long,  3  inches  being  allowed 
for  making  a  turn  a  little  more  than  at  right  angle 
at  the  top  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  handle-bar,  1, 
by  a  timber-screw.  When  fastened  to  the  handle- 
bars, the  side  pieces  b  b  should  be  13  inches  apart, 
and  the  ends  of  b  b  turned  In  instead  of  outward. 
A  four-inch  hand-hold  is  left  on  each  side  of  bars  b 
b.  From  handle,  2,  to  Fig.  6  (bend)  it  should  meas- 
ures ft.  314  inches;  from  6  to  9, 18X  inches;  between 
bolt-holes,  a  &,  41/2  inches.  From  a  line  drawn  from 
9  on  to  6  (bend),  and  extended  on  as  far  as  handle- 
bar, from  bottom  of  barb  down  to  such  line  should 
measure  1.5  inches.  The  wooden  block  c  is  made  in 
two  pieces;  or,  rather,  after  having  been  made  it  is 
sawed  In  two  to  admit  of  pressure  on  grooved  post 
7,  when  nuts  on  bolts  3  3  are  tightened.  Bolt-slots 
in  c  are  elongated  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
cutter-blade  4.  Block  c  is  6  inches  in  length,  3  in 
depth,  and  3  inches  wide,  or  sliould  be  about  the 
same  width  as  tne  length  of  the  hub  on  the  wheel; 
made  of  pine  or  basswood.  No.  7  is  of  hard  wood, 
IXxDi  inches,  and  8  or  10  inches  long  The  groove 
in  7  should  be  just  large  enough  to  admit  of  blade- 
bar  .5  fitting  snug,  yet  admit  of  its  being  moved  up 
or  down;  and,  when  just  right  to  do  the  required 
work,  is  fastened  in  place  by  set-screw  13,  whi(>h 
should  be  on  the  lower  end,  and  the  groove  facing 
the  wheel,  as  shown  more  clearly  by  the  shadow  of 
bar  5,  placed  in  position  on  No.  4.  Blade-bar  No.  5  is 
about  lx%  inch,  pains  being  taken  to  so  bend  it 
that,  when  riveted  to  blade  at  f  f,  the  lower  side 
shall  be  parallel  with  the  plane  of  tlie  blade  for  3  or 
3  inches  back;  and  the  edge  of  the  end  where  it 
unites  with  the  blade  is  brought  down  to  a  feather 
edge,  and  should  be  about  6  inches  long  from  the 
bend  to  top.  The  blade  may  be  of  any  length:  but 
a  13-inch  blade  suits  me  best.  It  shouldn't  be  over 
an  inch  in  width,  or  ixii,  and  just  as  high  tempered 
as  possible,  and  yet  permit  It  to  be  sharpened  with 
a  file;  and  the  thinner  the  better  till  a  point  is 
reached  where  it  would  be  too  limber.  Set  to  post  so 
that  it  will  slant,  say,  one  end  about  3  inches  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other,  entering  ground  close  under 
wlieel. 
Ponca,  Neb.  J.  W.  Porter. 

THE   GAULT   RASPBERRY. 

The  plant  I  got  from  you  last  spring  has  done 
nicely.  It  made  some  13  sets.  Do  they  run  on  the 
ground  ?  Some  of  the  sprouts  grew  5  or  6  feet  long. 
Do  they  have  to  have  a  trellis  to  run  on  ? 

My  bees  are  doing  nicely.    I  lost  none  last  winter. 

Towanda,  111.,  April  14.  S.  C.  Ware. 

No,  they  do  not  exactly  need  a  trellis— that 
is,  if  they  are  cut  back  sufficiently;  but  where 
you  let  them  run  In  order  to  get  tips,  the  fruit 
is  very  apt  to  be  down  in  the  dirt  unless  you  tie 
to  a  wire  or  something  similar.  We  have 
plenty  of  reports  from  those  who  have  succeed- 


ed in  getting  plants  from  the  Gault  raspberry; 
but  why  does  not  somebody  tell  us  about  the 
amount  of  fruit  they  get?  Surely  the  berry 
has  been  before  the  world  long  enough  so  that 
some  one  should  have  a  lot  of  great  clusters  of 
nice  berries  as  well  as  friend  Gault  and  myself. 
How  is  it?  Does  not  the  plant  bear  berries  "  at 
your  house"?      

IS  IT  THE  WORK  OF  THE  BEES  ? —  SEE  PAGE  132. 

A  few  years  ago  Thought  a  package  of  Hender- 
son's bush  lima  beans,  tor  which  I  paid  15c  for  a 
package  containing  B  beans.  I  planted  them  three 
years  before  I  had  enough  to  use  from  them.  The 
third  year  I  planted  near  them  a  few  beans  called 
W.  Zula.  These  were  a  purplish  color,  and  a  run- 
ner. When  picking  a  few  shell  beans  from  the 
Henderson's  bush  lima,  to  my  astonishment  some  of 
them  were  speckled.  I  picked  out  all  that  were 
marked,  and  destroyed  them.  I  planted  the  fourth 
year  none  but  what  were  clear  white.  Last  year  I 
noticed  they  put  out  a  good  many  runners;  and  on 
harvesting  tliem  I  was  astonished  to  find  them  all 
like  the  sample  I  send  you. 

The  only  colored  beans  I  have  raised  in  the  gar- 
den are  the  W.  Zula,  and  the  last  year  a  few  early 
Valentine.    Is  not  this  the  work  of  the  bees  ? 

Clintonville,  Wis.  Daniel  Noble. 

The  sample  beans  mailed  of  the  above  were 
speckled  Henderson  bush  lima.  Some  of  them 
were  mottled,  with  reddish  streaks  splashed 
with  black.  It  is  either  fertilization  by  the 
bees  or  else  a  sport.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
former,  for  we  have  raised  Henderson's  bush 
lima,  30  or  40  bushels  in  a  single  season,  and 
have  never  seen  a  streaked  or  speckled  one. 


Health  Notes. 


WHOLESOME    BREAD,  AND    OTHER    JIATTERS     IN    RE- 
GARD TO  DIET,   ETC.      FROM    OUR  OLD 
FRIEND    MRS.  L.  C.  AXTELL. 

Dear  Mr.  RooL"— The  way  I  make  rusk  is  to  make 
my  whole-wheat  flour  into  bread  after  what  is  call- 
ed potato-ball  bread.  I  gave  a  description  how  to 
make  it  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  1  have  tried 
many  ways  to  make  good  graham  bread,  but  none 
gave  so  good  results,  nor  are  so  easily  made,  as  the 
potato-ball  bread.  The  yeast  is  wholly  of  potato, 
and  does  not  sour  so  easily  as  other  yeast  or  bread. 
It  rises  more  quickly,  and  keeps  moist  longer,  in 
bread;  but  all  bread  made  of  whole-wheat  flour  is 
better  the  first  two  days  alter  being  made.  After 
that  I  slice  it  down  and  crumble  it  up  fine  with  my 
hands,  which  is  easily  and  quickly  done,  then  pour 
it  into  bread  bakiug-pans  and  set  it  in  the  oven  to 
dry,  being  careful  not  10  brown  it  much.  If  brown- 
ed it  gives  it  a  more  constipating  nature. 

When  thoroughly  dry  we  put  it  into  a  dish,  and 
either  eat  it  dry  or  slightly  moistened  with  thin 
cream  or  new  milk  for  supper.  We  think  it  better 
for  us  eaten  dry.  because  it  causes  the  saliva  to  flow 
and  moisten  it,  which  aids  digestion.  If  it  is  to  be 
cooked  or  softened  before  being  eaten,  then  there  is 
no  need  of  crumbling  it,  as  a  few  minutes  of  soak- 
ing the  hard  crusts  after  drying  will  render  them 
perfectly  soft.  We  like  to  have  the  bread  crumbled 
before  drying,  because  it  is  much  easier  done  than 
grinding  afterward;  and  if  not  broken  small  be- 
fore being  put  into  the  motith  it  is  apt  to  injure  our 
gums,  whether  we  have  false  teeth  or  not;  but  if 
fine,  the  saliva  softens  it  almost  immediately.  I 
have  been  troubled  by  indigestion  for  years,  and 
find  it  the  most  easily  digested  of  any  food  I  have 
ever  tried,  especially  for  supper. 

MASHED    APPLE. 

Another  equally  valuable  food  is  mellow  apples 
pared,  sliced,  and  squeezed  to  a  pulp  by  the  hands. 
Add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  little  sugar.  The  squeez- 
ing or  jamming  (not  chopping)  should  be  done  just 
before  each  meal,  as  they  turn  dark  so  soon.  Mr. 
Axtell  and  I  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  find  them 
better  for  our  diet  than  if  cooked  or  oaten  raw  be- 
tween meals.  Mashed  apples  and  the  dried  crum- 
bled bread  go  ivell  together.  The  greatest  trouble 
about  eating  the  mashed  apple  is  tliat  it  tastes  so 
good  one  can  hardly  help  eating  too  much  of  it,  es- 
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pecially  if  made  from  Tompkins  County  King  ap- 
ple, wliioh  we  are  using-.  Unless  apples  are  mellow 
they  are  not  good  when  used  in  this  way. 

INDIGESTION. 

I  think  from  experience  that  more  can  be  accom- 
plished to  aid  digestion  and  cure  dj  speiisia  by  never 
over  eating,  and  cliewing  the  food  a  long  time,  than 
by  taking  medicine.  More  hnrm  is  done  by  over 
eatiag  than  by  any  thing  else.  Because  a  thing 
tastes  good  we  are  apt  to  think,  at  tlie  time  of  eat- 
ing, it  will  not  hurt  us.  It  is  wonderful  how  long 
the  stomacli  will  hear  overloading;  but  the  break- 
down will  surely  cume  earlier  or  later. 

There  are  some  articles  of  food  that  never  ought 
to  be  made  or  used,  such  as  cucumber  pickles,  pick- 
lelily,  and  such  foods;  also  lard  piecrusts.  ( -liil- 
dren  are  made  dyspeptics  befon;  they  are  grown,  by 
the  use  of  such  foods. 

MORE  TRUTH  THAN  POETRY;  HOW  TO  MAKE  FARM- 
ING PAY. 

A  little  farm  that  is  well  fitted 

In  every  nook  and  corner 
With  choice  fruit-trees  and  grain,  will  yield 

Ample  support  to  its  owner. 

With  a  little  apiary  of  a  hundred  liives 
To  save  the  nectar  from  tlower  and  tree 

That  otherwise  would  go  to  waste 
If  not  gathered  by  the  Dee. 

A  little  flock  of  fifty  hens 

(The  pure  bloods  pay  the  best). 
If  fed  oats,  wheat,  and  a  little  meat. 

With  eggs  will  fill  their  nest. 

One  cow  or  more  that  gives  rich  store. 
If  never  kicked  and  cuffed  bv  men. 

Will  fill  his  bucket  brimn  ing  full. 
If  given  all  to  eat  she  can. 

But  a  costly  house  that's  built  for  eyes, 
Wliether  of  free  stone,  brick,  or  wood. 

Is  seldom  best  for  the  owner's  purse, 
Or  for  his  loved  ones'  highest  good. 

One  dog,  one  cat,  that  is  enough 
To  chHsetlie  minks  and  catcli  the  rats 

That  kill  our  chicks  and  eat  our  grain. 
And  other  foods  both  this  and  that. 

Of  the  little  leaks  that  make  us  poor, 

If  to  succeed  we  must  beware; 
To  build  or  buy  just  what  we  need. 

We  should  be  wise,  and  act  with  care. 

Whatever  stock  on  llie  farm  is  kept. 
It  always  paj's  to  feed  well  and  shelter; 

And  all  farm-tools  have  a  place. 
And  not  left  outdoors  helter-skelter. 

With  love  and  work  within  our  homes. 

And  to  all  evil  close  our  doors. 
No  need  of  poverty  or  want; 

God's  promise  is,  "All  things  are  yours." 


Koseville,  III.,  Feb.  17. 


Mrs.  L.  C.  Axtell. 


Tobacco  Column. 


A  BIT  OF  PLEASANTRY  AND  A  WONDERFUL, 
TRUTH   ALL  TOGETHER. 

But  I  am  getting  into  trouble  in  another  direction. 
I  weigh  180  lbs.  In  other  words,  I  am  getting  fat 
and  lazy.  I  used  tobacco  when  I  was  younger.  On 
January  7. 1884,  I  quit  it;  but  I  never  sent  for  a 
smoker.  I  did  not  use  any  tobacco  for  eight  years. 
I  kept  getting  heavier.  Then  my  friends  told  me  to 
use  tobacco  and  I  would  get  lighter.  So  I  went  to 
smoking.  At  first  I  would  smoke  only  a  cigar  a  day; 
or  two  or  tliree  at  most.  I  still  kept  getting  heav- 
ier. Then  I  started  to  smoking  a  pipe.  I  got  then 
so  that  I  smoked  only  once  a  day.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  time  I  was  eating,  I  smoked  from  the 
time  I  got  up  till  I  went  to  bed.  Still  I  kept  getting 
heavier  and  lazier.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  started 
to  chewing  tobacco  too,  and  I  am  still  getting  heav- 
ier. But  I  forgot  to  say  that,  during  the  time  I 
didn't  use  any  tobacco  at  all,  I  got  married,  and 
we  have  four  little  girls.  The  oldest  is  a  little  over 
six,  and  is  going  to  school. 

I  want  to  give  the  tobacco  a  thorough  test  while  I 


am  about  it.  But  the  trouble  now  is,  my  wife  is  go- 
ing to  send  and  get  chewing  gum,  and  chew,  and 
set  the  four  little  girls  at  it  too.  I  ottered  to  quit  if 
she  would  put  me  on  the  lean-meat  and  hot-water 
diet;  but  she  won't  do  that,  for  she  says  if  she  lets 
me  start  that  I  would  starve  to  death  before  I  would 
let  up  on  it.  Please  let  me  know  what  to  do  under 
the  circumstances.  A.  N.  Draper. 

Over  and  over  again  I  have  been  assured  by 
tobacco-users  that  it  was  prescribed  by  the  doc- 
tor to  keep  them  from  being  too  fat.  In  other 
words,  they  are  too  healthy,  and  the  doctor  said 
they  ought  to  have  a  little  poison  to  mix  in  to 
keep  Dame  Nature  from  putting  on  too  much 
flesh.  I  have  always  been  slow  to  admit  that 
tobacco  was  a  good  thing,  even  in  such  a  case; 
and  1  have  been  greatly  pleased  to  find  that  rid- 
ing a  wheel  will  almost  invariably  dispose  of 
surplus  weight;  and  more  recently  I  have  dis- 
covered, too,  that  an  exclusive  lean-meat  diet 
would  do  it,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  without  a 
failure.  And  now  friend  Draper  tells  us  that 
tobacco,  even  when  given  a  "  thorough  test,"  as 
he  terms  it.  is  not  a  cure— at  least  not  in  his 
case.  By  the  way.  friend  D. ,  is  it  hardly  fair  to 
your  wife  to  persist  in  using  tobacco  now  when 
yon  did  not  use  it  at  all  when  you  were  married  ? 
Are  you  not  aware  that  the  nicotine  may  be 
poisoning  her  as  well  as  yourself?  Of  course, 
my  advice  would  be  to  try  the  lean  meat  and 
hot  water.  You  will  not  starve,  for  it  will  be 
a  far  easier  matter  to  break  ofl"  than  to  have  to 
burst  the  chains  of  the  tobacco  habit.  By  the 
way,  old  friend,  you  may  find  this  tobacco  busi- 
ness is  something  more  than  a  joke  if  you  keep 
on  much  longer. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

printed  labels  on  white  basswood. 

These  are  for  potatoes,  strawberries,  gardens, 
greenhouse  slock,  fruit-trees,  etc.  They  are  made 
of  remnants  of  our  white  basswood,  such  as  is 
used  for  our  No.  1  sections,  and  are  sandpapered 
with  the  same  macliinery.  More  than  one  of  the 
friends  liave  probably  been  pleased  and  astonished 
at  the  beauty  and  plainness  of  these  labels,  the  jet- 
black  ink  contrasting  so  prettily  with  the  almost 
snow-white  basswood.  The  sticks  they  are  printed 
on  are  7'4  inches  long,  Vs  thick,  and  1  inch  wide. 
They  are  made  large  so  that  the  gardener  can  readi- 
ly reed  tlie  name  on  the  stake  at  the  end  of  the 
row  without  traveling  clear  over  to  the  stake,  and 
without  putting  on  his  spectacles.  I'rices:  35  cents 
per  100;  |;l..50  per  1000.  We  can  not  make  up  100  of 
different  kiu<l!<  for  2.5  cts.,  for  the  cost  of  setting  up 
tlie  type  would  be  too  much,  especially  where  there 
is  something  to  be  added  besides  the  name  of  the 
potato  or  plant.  The  plain  basswood  sticks,  without 
any  printing  on  them  at  all.  will  be  1.5  cts.  per  100; 
75  cts.  per  1000.  Samples  will  be  mailed  free  on 
application.  A  liberal  discount  will  he  made  to 
nurserymen  or  florists  who  make  large  orders. 


SEED    POTATOES  TO    BE    GIVEN  AWAY  TO    OUR    SUB- 
SCRIBERS;  one  dollar  pays   for  GLEANINGS 
ONE   YEAR,  AND  A  BARREL  OF  POTATOES 
(STATE  OF  MAINE   OR   BEAUTY  OF 
HEBRON)  THROWN  IN. 

As  the  planting  season  is  now  upon  us,  and  we 
have  quite  a  stock  of  a  good  many  kinds  of  potatoes 
left,  and  as  some  of  them  will  probably  have  to  be 
given  away,  we  prefer  to  give  them  to  our  sub- 
scribers rather  than  to  anybody  else.  Therefore, 
whoever  sends  us  $1.00  for  Gleanings,  whether  it 
is  to  pay  up  arrearages  or  subscribe  for  the  future, 
may  select  11.00  worth  of  potatoes  from  our  list  for 
every  dollar  that  is  sent  us  for  Gleanings,  as  long 
as  the  supply  holds  out,  you  prepaying  all  postage, 
express,  or  freight.  This  includes  Maule's  Early 
Thdroiighhred  with  the  rest,  for  we  have  now  a  crop 
almost  ready  to  dig,  in  the  greenhouse,  and  lots 
more  coming  on  all  the  time  in  cold-frames  out- 
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doors.  Perhaps  you  had  better  name  several  vari- 
eties when  you  order,  telling  which  ones  you  prefer, 
so  that,  in  case  any  one  variety  is  sold  out,  we  can 
send  you  the  next  you  prefer.  We  have  yet  a  good 
stock  of  Freemau,  New  Queen.  Monroe  Seedling, 
and  New  Craig;  a  tolerable  stock  of  Lee's  Favorite 
and  Early  Ohio.  All  the  rest  are  gone  but  small 
lots.    We  submit  the  table  with  reduced  iirlces. 

Season  of   maturing  in  order  of  table,   the  first 
named  being  the  earliest. 


- 
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a 

Namb. 

s 

c 

"3 
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^ 

J3 

fi 
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a 

J2 

3 
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a, 

X 

CQ 

M 

White  Bliss  Triumph  .... 

"  Second  crop," 

$    2(1 

$    .50 

$    50 

$    90 

U  M 

$  2  50 

$  6  00 

Early  Ohio  

lb 

3.5 

20 

20 

30 

.50 

1  25 

E    Thoro'bred,  Maule's  . 

1  ro 

3  00 

3  (K) 

5  OU 

V  .■>(» 

12  50 

25  00 

Burpee's  Extra  Early 

15 

3o 

20 

3b 

BO 

1  00 

2  50 

lb 
12 

35 

20 

20 
2U 

;^o 

30 

50 
.50 

1  25 

Lee's  Favorite 

1  25 

New  Queen  

Ih 

35 

20 

20 

30 

50 

1  25 

12 
12 

20 
15 

30 
20 

50 
35 

1  25 

Beauty  of  Hebion 

1  00 

li 
15 

12 

35 

20 

l.S 
35 

20 

20 
60 
.30 

35 

1  00 

50 

1  00 

Sir  William      .... 

2  50 

Rural  New  Yorker 

1  25 

l.b 
40 
12 
+0 

1  0» 
1  00 

20 
40 

40 

3i 

75 
20 
7ft 

«0 
1  25 

30 
1  25 

1  no 

2  00 
50 

2  00 

2  50 

4  50 

1  25 

Manum's  Enormous 

4  50 

New  Craig.     

15 

3.1 

25 

4o 

75 

1  25 

3  00 

Seconds  of  Lee's  Favorite  and  New  Craig  (other 
kinds  sold  out)  will  be  half  above  prices,  which  in- 
clude packages  for  shipping.  Potatoes  will  be  ship- 
ped at  once,  soon  as  order  is  received,  so  long  as  our 
stock  holds  out. 

The  question  miiy  arise.  Will  the  new  Thorough- 
bred grow  if  the  potatoes  are  sent  out  just  after 
the.v  have  been  dug  in  thi'  greenhouse?  They  may 
not  grow  as  readily,  therefore  you  had  better  keep 
them  until  they  begin  to  sprout;  then  cut  them  to 
one  eye  and  plaut,  and  you  will  hjLve  a  full  stand. 
If  you  h.'ive  a  preference  for  the  old  potatoes  har- 
vested last  fall,  we  will  send  them  if  your  order 
readies  us  before  they  are  all  planted. 

P.  S.— If  you  prefei-,  order  what  potatoes  you  want 
from  the  above  table,  and  we  will  send  Gleanings 
one  year  for  every  dollar  you  invest  in  potatoes. 
Where  there  will  be  a  saving  in  freight,  the  new 
Craigs  may  be  shipped  from  C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Les- 
lie, Mich.  

"BEST  OF  all"   beans. 

As  the  prospect  is  that  we  shall  have  quite  a  stock 
of  these  left,  we  make  the  following  low  prices  un- 
til sold  out:  Pint,  5  cts. ;  quart.  8  cts. ;  peck.  50  cts. ; 
bushel,  ft. 75.  Tliese  are  worth  the  above  prices  for 
table  use,  and  they  can  be  clanted  now  and  on  front 
this  time  until  the  first  of  August,  and  still  give  a 
crop  of  string  beans;  and,  if  the  weather  is  fnvora- 
ble,  a  crop  of  dry  beans.  This  bean  is  not  only 
"  Best  of  All,"  as  a  string  snap  bean,  hut  it  is  best 
of  all  for  a  green  shell  bean  or  for  a  diy  bean,  to 
cook.  So  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  it  is,  without 
question,  the  best  of  all  for  three  purposes.  The 
only  objection  I  have  ever  heard  made  to  it  is  the 
color.  The  pods  are  green  instead  of  yellow,  and 
the  Ijeans  tliemselves  are  colored  instead  of  \n  hite. 
Notwithstanding  tills  it  is  the  favorite  liean  all  over 
Florida.  The  seed  we  offer  is  of  our  own  growing, 
and  it  germinates  beautifully.  If  wanted  by  mail, 
please  remember  to  add  8  cts.  jier  jiint  or  15  cis.  per 
quart  for  postage. 

VEGETABLE-PLANTS   FOR   MAY  ]. 

It  is  rather  late  for  asparagus  roots,  but  we  are 
still  sending  t)iem  to  some  extent.  Horseradish 
roots  can  go  at  any  time.  Cabbage-plants  ai'e  now 
just  in  season.  We  have  a  splendid  st'>ck  of  both 
once  and  twice  transplanted  of  Jersey  Wakefield 
and  Early  Summer;  also  a  nice  stock  of  both  once 
and  twice  transplanted  Snowball  cauliflower.  Of 
onion-plants  we  have  only  the  Prizetaker  at  present. 
Of  tomato-plants  we  have  a  fine  lot  of  Ignotum, 
Beauty,  Dwarf  Champion,  New  Stone,  Buckeye 
State,  and  Fordhook  Early  We  can  send  any  or  all 
of  tliese,  both  once  and  twice  transplanted.  Those 
twice  transplanted  will  cost  more  in  shipping  be- 
cause of  their  extra  size  and  large  bushy  roots;  but 
they  will  stand  a  k)nger  shipment,  and  can  hardly 
fail  to  grow  with  any  kind  of  ordinary  care.  Of 
celery-plants  we  have  a  fine  lot,  both  White  Plume 


and  Self-blanching.  Sweet-potato  plants  will  be 
ready  by  the  time  this  reaches  you.  Price  40  cts. 
per  100  or  $3.00  per  1000.  This  includes  the  Yellow 
Jersey  and  the  Early  Peabody  red  yam;  the  two 
vineless  sweet  potatoes.  General  Grant  and  bunch 
yam,  will  be  a  half  more  than  the  above  prices.  If 
wanted  by  mail,  add  35  cts.  per  100  extra  for  postage. 

FORCING   STRAWBERRIES. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
40  cts.  a  quart  for  our  first  strawberries,  and  at  this 
price  I  think  they  p'ly  very  well,  including  the  ex- 
pense of  a  bed  ])repared  for  sub-irrigation.  There 
ought  to  be  some  means  for  giving  a  little  heat 
from  steam  or  otherwise.  With  glass  and  steam 
and  sub-irrigation  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  force  strawberries.  Our  plants  were  put 
out  in  December,  and  they  were  not  extra  nice  ones 
either;  but  they  are  now  bearing  a  prodigious  crop. 
After  you  once  get  the  bed  prepaied,  the  expense  is 
almost  nothing.  We  place  them  a  foot  apart  from 
center  to  tenter. 

CRIMSON    CLOVER    AND    RURAL   NEW-YORKER 
WINTER   OAT.S. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  April  30,  our  crimson  clover 
is  showing  thousands  of  buds  almost  ready  to  bloom. 
It  is  away  ahead  of  red  clover,  you  see,  and  yet  it 
was  put  on  ground  that  bore  a  heavy  crop  last  sea- 
son. Thai  sowed  among  our  earlj-  sweet  corn  is  al- 
most as  rank  as  the  patch  that  was  put  in  with 
buckwheat. 

Our  Rur&l  New-Y(n'ker  oats  are  also  almost  ready 
to  head  out.  On  a  strip  of  ground  where  the  snow 
drifted  so  deep  as  to  cover  it  completely,  when 
it  was  thawed  off  in  other  places,  the  stand  is  per- 
fect; but  about  half  of  the  plot  that  had  to  endure 
the  tremendous  freezing  and  thawing  during  the 
last  March  and  fore  pai't  of  April,  much  of  it  was 
thrown  out.  I  tliink  it  will  stand  ordinary  winters 
in  this  locality.        

We  have  Canada  field  peas  for  only  $1.35  per  bushel. 

THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  ARMENIAN   FUNL. 

Contributions  up  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Amount  previously  acknowledged $.50  9T 

Bee-keeper  in  Cent.  Am 10  00 

Kobert  Downs Naugatuck.  Conn  5  00 

M.  D.  Hammond EUenburg  Ctr.,  N.  Y..      5  00 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Size Scarboro,  Jet.,  Can ....     1  00 


|BU5iNESS@ 


GIVEN-PRESS   OUTFIT. 

vVe  have  two  Given  presses,  complete  with  plates, 
which  we  have  taken  in  trade,  which  we  otfer  at 
$20.00  each.  They  are  in  good  order,  and  a  bargain 
at  this  price  to  any  one  desiring  this  kind  of  outfit. 


SPRAY-PUMPS. 

The  season  for  spraying  is  already  here.  Those 
not  already  provided  with  a  suitable  outfit  will  do 
well  to  look  over  the  inside  cover  pages  of  this 
issue  and  compire  prices  with  any  offered  else- 
where. We  lielieve  we  can  save  you  money  on 
every  item  in  our  line. 

SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES  CHEAP. 

We  have  taken  a  couple  of  wheels  in  trade,  which 
we  offer  cheap.  One  Ladies'  Union,  '94  pattern,  rid- 
den liarely  100  miles  all  told,  and  nearly  new.  Dun- 
lop  tires;  weight  44  lbs.,  and  costing  originally  $150. 
We  offer  this  for  $30  net  cash. 

One  Duke,  '95  pattern,  Morgan  &  Wright  tires,  in 
A  No.  1  condition,  36  lbs.,  which  we  offer  for  $30  net 
cash.  \Ve  will  take  honey  or  wax  at  market  quota- 
tions for  $5.00  in  addition  to  above  prices.  These 
are  bargains;  and  if  you  want  them,  speak  quick. 
First  come  first  served. 

SECOND-HAND  FOUND.\TION-MILLS. 

S'nce  our  last  issue  we  have  taken  in  a  second- 
hand lO-inch  mill,  No.  1505.  round  cell,  for  medium 
foundation.    It  is  practically  new,  and  we  offer  it 
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for  $18.00.  We  still  have  the  10-inc-h  Pelham  machine 
offered  iu  last  issue  at  $8.00;  also  the  (i-incli  ma- 
chines, as  well  as  the  old-stock  new  machines  offer- 
ed a  month  ago. 


HONEV. 

We  ai'e  still  short  of  comb  honey,  but  have  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  choice  extracted,  with  a  light  de- 
mand. We  offer  California  wliite  sage.  Nevada  al- 
falfa, Michigan  willow-herb,  or  Ohio  clover  and 
basswood,  in  60-lb.  cans,  ~  in  a  case,  in  lots  of  3  cases 
or  more,  at  To  per  lb.;  o-case  lots,  B^jc;  one  or  two 
can  lots  at  T'.^c:  alfalfa,  in  one-gallon  cans,  6  in  a 
case,  at  $5.40  per  case;  .Vcase  lots  at  f.").(lO. 

BEESWAX   WANTED. 

We  are  still  in  want  of  beeswax,  and  expect  to  be 
so  as  long  as  we  are  in  business.  We  are  paying 
now  35c  cash.  28c  in  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered 
here.  Be  sure  to  put  your  name  on  the  package, 
and  advise  us,  by  mall,  with  shipping-receipt  and 
number  of  pound's  shipped.  Every  few  days  we  get 
a  shipment  which  it  is  very  hard  for  us  to  identify, 
because  the  shipper  was  too  careless  to  take  these 
simple  precautions^ 

MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  interested 
in  maple  sugar  or  syrup.  We  have  shipped  two  tons 
of  sugar  to  New  ^ork,  and  are  prepaiing  for  ship- 
ment another  3-tou  lot.  Our  prices  for  choice  first 
grade  are  9c;  good  or  second  grade,  8c;  fair  or  third 
grade,  8c;  V^c  less  in  .W-lb.  lots;  Ic  less  in  300-lb.  lots. 
Extra  choice  syrup,  first  run,  86c  per  gallon;  lO-gal. 
lots,  80c  per  gal.;  20  gallons  or  more,  75c  per  gallon. 
Choice,  not  first  run,  5c  per  gallon  less;  good  qual- 
ity, 10c  less.  

CREAM  SECTIONS. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  been  making  a 
good  many  2-inch  sections  for  England.  The  cream 
grade  accumulated  from  these  we  have  reduced  in 
width  to  1%,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for 
cream  sections  of  this  width.  A  good  many  of 
them,  however,  are  open  on  all  four  sides.  Where 
we  run  sliort  of  tbe  I's  cream,  regular  open  top  and 
bottom,  we  will  send  the  four  openings  unless  re- 
quested not  to  do  so  in  order  They  can  be  used  in 
almost  every  case  where  the  regular  section  is  used, 
and  we  believe  they  will  answer  every  purpose.  We 
have  a  good  s-upply  of  cream  sections  in  the  fol- 
lowing widths: 

Ip,  1?4,  2  and  4  openings,  7  to  foot,  and  l}g;  have 
also'  lot  of  white,  1>^  in.  wide,  all  of  which  we  otter 
at  $3.00  per  1000;  3000  at  $1.90;  .5000  at  $1.75;  10,000  or 
over,  at  $1.60.  

CARLOAD    SHIPMENTS. 

We  have  for  some  time  been  shipping  twotothree 
carload  shipments  every  week,  in  ;iddition  to  the 
multitude  of  smaller  shipments.  Since  our  last 
report  we  have  shipped  a  car  to  W.  K.  Ball,  Reno, 
Nev.;  a  second  car  to  our  St.  Paul  Branch;  a  car  to 
our  Northeastern  branch  at  Mechanics  Falls,  Me. ; 
a  car  containing  34  shipments  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  with  a  good  supply  of  goods  which  will  be  on 
sale  there  by  John  H.  Back,  care  Z.  C.  M.  I.;  a  car- 
load of  half  a  million  sections,  and  a  few  other 
goods,  to  Fresno.  Cal.;  a  carload  to  Buell  Lamber- 
son,  Portland,  Ore.;  a  third  car  to  H.  F.  Hagen, 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  a  second  car  to  Jos.  Nysewander, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  a  car  of  sections,  frames, 
etc.,  for  London,  Eng.,  besides  two  cars  of  cracker- 
boxes.     We  are  preparing  a  car  for  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LOWER  PRICES  ON   SECTIONS   AND    FOUNDATION. 

We  call  attention  to  the  announcement  on  anoth- 
er page,  with  the  above  heading.  Other  manufac- 
turers, in  their  efforts  to  draw  trade  their  way, 
have  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  prices  to  a  very 
low  point  With  our  present  facilities  and  stock  of 
lumber  we  can  afford  to  work  on  a  smaller  margin, 
and  so  reduce  prices  another  2.5c  per  KHIO  on  our 
No  1  white  extra  polished  sections,  beginning  May 
1.  A  month  ago  we  had  over  two  million  sections  in 
stock;  we  now  have  scarcely  a  million,  and  we  made 
over  a  million  during  the  month  of  April.  We  sent 
one  car  containing  half  a  million  to  California,  and 
a  good  many  more  cars  with  smaller  amounts  to 
other  points.  We  are  loading  the  third  carload  of 
sections  for  export  this  season.  Our  output  for  1895 
was  25  per  cent  more  than  for  any  previous  year, 
and  we  believe  that  this  year  it  will  be  still  greater. 


The  growing   popularity  of  our  sections  is  due  to 
their  unsurpassed  quality  and  workmanship. 

CUYAHOGA  LAWN-MOWER. 

We  are  offering  this  mower  for  the  first  time  this 
season.  We  bought  a  few  last  season  to  give  them 
a  trial,  and  found  them  so  good  a  machine  for  the 
money  that  we  decided  to  list  them  this  year  in 
place  of  the  Globe,  which  we  have  carried  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years.  They  are  light,  with  open 
reel  and  high  wheel— a  strong  and  durable  ratchet, 
very  convenient  setting-device  for  raising  and  low- 
ering the  roller  for  cutting  long  or  close.  Prices 
are:  13-inch.  $2.50;  14-inch,  $2.75;  16-inch,  $3.00;  18- 
inch,  $3  25.  We  still  have  a  few  of  the  Globe  mow- 
ers left  in  10  and  13  inch  size,  which  we  offer  at  $3.25 
for  10-inch  and  $2.50  for  13-inch. 


YOUNG  AMERICA    LAWN-.MOWERS. 

At  the  low  price  which  we  are  making 
on  this  machine  to  close  out  stock  we  are 


disposing  of  a  good  many  of- 
them.  We  have  a  good  number  left  yet,  which  we 
offer,  while  they  last,  at  $1.35  for  10-inch;  $1.50  for 
13-inch.  This  is  less  than  half  what  they  cost  us; 
but  we  are  determined  to  close  them  out.  This  is  a 
bargain  which  j'ou  do  not  often  find.  No  one  who 
wants  a  lawn-mower  need  be  without  one  when  it 
can  be  had  at  such  a  price. 


About  Ail  The  Fun  There  Is 

in  farming  nowadays  is  preparing  for  the  future, 
Perinanesit  fences  should  be  built  of  Page  Woven 
Wire,  and  when  good  times  come,  be  ready  to  give 
your  whole  attention  to  business. 

PAGE  WOVEN  W5RE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  IVJich. 

Please  mention  this  paper 


QUEENS 


LTntested,  50c;  doz.,  $6.00 
Warranted,  60c;  "  7.00 
Tested.  75!:;     "       8.00 

Select  tested,  $1.50 
Imported  Italian  mothers  only  are  used,  and  for 
industry,  gentleness,  and  beauty,  their  bees  are  un- 
surpassed. We  have  in  our  yard  bushels  of  drones 
from  imported  mothers  and  their  daughters,  and  a 
mismated  queen  is  rare.  No  defective  queens  sent 
out.  Remember  that  we  are  in  the  far  South,  and 
can  send  queens  by  return  mail.  Safe  delivery. 
Money-order  oflSce,  Decatur. 

CLEVELAND  BROS.,  Stamper,  Miss. 


COW  PEflS. 


Wonderful  Whippoorwill;  3nd- 
crop    potatoes;    Lady  Thomp- 
son strawberry-plants. 
T.  B.  Parker,  Qoldsboro,  N.  C. 


For  Sale.— 30  boxes  extracted  honey,  two  60-lb. 
cans  in  each  box.    Price  6c  per  lb. 

Jno.  a.  Thornton,  Lima,  111. 


For  Sale.— Five  40-gallon  barrels  choice  extract- 
ed basswood  honey,  6c  f .  o.  b.  here. 

C.  H.  Stordock,  Durand,  111. 
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Red=clover  Italians. 

My  Italians  gathered  a  big-  crop  of  lioney  from  red 
clover  last  year.  If  you  want  large  beautiful  bees 
for  business,  trv  them.  One  untested  queen,  65c.  2 
for  f  1.25;  1  warranted  80c,  2  for  f  I  60:  1  tested,  $1.25; 
1  select,  $2  00.  Queens  furnished  in  season,  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

C.  M.  HICKS. 
HICKSVIL.LE,  WASH.   CO.,  MD. 

QUEENS 

Smokers.  Sections , 

Comb  Foundation, 
And  all  Aptairun  Sii|i|)lie8 
rheap.       Seiiil     for 

KLANAIJAN,  Brlleville,  lit. 

Prices  reduced  on 
Dovetailed  hives  and 
sections.  A  full  line 
of  apiarian  supplies  in 
stock  to  fill  orders 
promptly,  at  lowest 
prices  for  best  goods. 

Japanese  buckwheat  seed  on  hand.    36-pag-e  catalog' 

free. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON.  High  Hill,  Mo. 

in  good  new  eiffht-frame  L.  hives,  good 
f\ill  swarms,  $4.00;  3-franie  nuclei,  with 
queen.  $2  2i. 
H.  STANLEY.  Dixon.  Lee  Co.,  Hlinois. 


R/^rvT's 


Q 


00 


DS. 


Beeswax   Extractors. 

The  only  extractor  in  the  world  that  will  extract 
all  the  wax  from  old  combs  rapidly  by  steam.  Send 
for  descriptive  illustTMtod  catalogue  to 

eitf  C.  Q.  FERRIS,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 

o<  Gold-band  Apiaries. >o 

Choice  Italian    Bees,  Qiieens.  aud    Honey  for  Sale. 

Also  Fox  Hounds  and  Light  Rraiima  Chickens. 

Eggs  in  season,  $L00  per  15. 

ELIAS  FOX,         -         -         -         HILLSBORO,  WIS. 

New  England  Supply  Depot. 

You  can  get  the  most  complete  BEE-HIVE, 
also  other  sui>nlies  ;it 

5.  A.  FISHER'S,  82  Water  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Italian       Untested  queens.  $1.00;  tested,  $1  25.   Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound.  $1.00.    Pull  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    2-frames,    with    queen,  $2.50;    1- 

Queens.     frame.  $2  00;  queens  after  Aug.,  50  cents. 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

MRS.  A,  A.  S/iVf /'SOiV,  Swarts,  T'a. 


BEES 


WM, 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 

Largest  stock  and 
greatest  variety  in 
the  West.  Best 
goods  at  lowest 
prices.  Catalog  of 
75  pages  free. 

E.  Kretchmer.  Red  Oak.  la. 


Fruit  Packages  "i^j^^s, 

Also 

Bee=keepers'  Supplies. 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  packages  and 
bee-keepers'  supplies,  both  made  up  and  in  the  flat. 
Why  not  order  now  before  the  rush  of  the  busy  sea- 
.son? 

Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co., 
Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  O. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


LOWER  PRICES  on  sections  and  Fdn. 

Improved  facilities,  increased  output,  and  competition,  together   with 
hard  times,  tend  to  lower  prices. 

Root's  No.  1  White  Extra=poIished  Sections  are  superlative 

in  quality,  and  are  now  offered  for  a  short  time  at  the  following  special 
prices  for  4ix4i  any  stock  width:     1000,  $2.50;  2000,  $4.50;  3000,  $6.45;  5000,  $10.00. 

Cream  sections  of  such  widths  as  we  have  in'stock  at  25c  per  1000  less  than  white. 

The  New  Weed  Process  Comb  Foundation  j,  ^,,^^,i^,  to  au 

others  in  every  way,  sliowing,  from  recent  tests  in  Florida,  five  times  greater  resistance  to  sagging,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  use  a  lighter  grade  with  more  feet  to  tlie  pound,  with  greater  safety  than  wilb  the  old 
process.    Owing  to  decline  in  price  of  wax  we  reduce  price  of  foundation  3  CtS.  ii  pound.    Prices  now  are: 

Price  per  lb.  in  lots  of 

lib.  II)  lbs.        25  lbs.         .50  lbs. 

Heavy  or  Medium  Brood  Foundation.    .44         .43         .42         .40 

Light  Brood 47         .46         .45         .43 

•         Thin  Surplus 54         .53         .52         .50 

Extra-thin  Surplus 59         .58         .57         .55 

Lower  prices  on  100-lb.  lots,  and  dealers  supplied  at  special  prices. 

The  following  wholesale  dealers  who  handle  Root's  Goods  in  carload  lots  unite  with  us  in  above  prices: 
Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  John  Nebel  &  Son,  High  HiU,  Mo. 
Joseph  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Wm.  A.  Selser,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
M.  H.  Hunt,  Beech,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.;  Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Newaygo  Co.,  Mich. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  oiiio. 

lis  MicMgan  Street,  CHICAGO,  IT^L.  SYRACUSE,  J>fE\V  YORIi, 

I024  Miss.  Street,  ST.  JPAUL^  il/I2VJV.  MECHANIC'S  EALI.S,  MAINE. 
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Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or« 
chard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Par(<,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old. 

Elegant  IfiS  page  catalogue  free.    Send  for  it  before  buying.   Half  saved 
by  dealing  direct.    Try  it.    Seeds,  l^lants.  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  sent 
by  mail  to  any  office  in  the  IT.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  freight. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    42nd.  Year.    1000  Acres.  29  Greenboiises. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,       Box  301     Painesville.  0. 
**  Young  Queens  by  Return  flail  "  =:= 

from  the  Soutli.  bred  from  our  hardy  strain  of  Gray  Carniolans  aad  Golden  Italians.    Untested  queen,  75c; 
tested,  $1.60.    It  you  want  a  tine  imported  or  a  select  tested  breeding-queen,  or  bees  by  the  pound,  nucleus 
and  full  colonies,  we  can  f urnisli  you  at  bottom  priceti.    We  never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis. 
Satisfavtion  guaranteed.    Price  list  free. 

F.  A.  LOOK  HART   &   OO.,  LAKE   GEORGE,  N.  Y. 

TEXAS  QUBENS. 

_  ,        ,  „  -•  .-   I      If  you  are  in  need  of  queens,  let   n)e  have  your 

ij      At  reduced  prices  for  l!-;9b.     Rest  ij  x     order     Price  list  free. 

*"'  new  and  old.    See  our  Market  Oar=  "^^  w\  j.  D.  QIVENS,  Lisbon,  Tex. 

dener's  price  list.     Special  offers  0 

,on   some   articles   that  you  may  want.     Many  ^  I  Please  mention  this  paper 

seeds  reduced  to  3  cts.  a  packet.   J^~  Send  10c  ' 
and  we  will  send  you  our  catalog-  atid  a  packet  ( 
each  of  Prizetalser  onion,  New  Imperial  toma- 
to, best  Ijinds  of  lettuce,  and  a  pkt.  of  choice  I 
mixed  flowers. 

Christian  Weckesser,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  ^ 

16    Varieties,    early 
and    late.     True     to 
name,  $1  per  liai'rel  and  upwards. 

GEO.  H    COLVIN,  Box  57,  Daltoti,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES. 


-^  ^  ^-w  y^  To  my  customers  and  friends:  Please 
I  1^  I  l^v  remi-mber  that  W.  H.  Laws  is  again 
l/^^^ll  lieadquarters  for  Italian  queens, 
Ml\J  ^  \j  leatliei-  colored  or  golden,  your 
choice.  Past  favors  are  the  .stim- 
ulus to  greater  efforts  lam  trying  to  merit  yom- 
patronage.  Trj' me.  Single  queer',  90e;  6  for  $4  50. 
Tested,  iBl.OO:  6  for  $5.00.  Breeder,  $2.00  each.  Ref- 
erence, A.  1.  Root.  To. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  seb.  Co.,  Ark. 


WOVEN  WJEI  FENCE 

r»vf»r5  0Stvles)The  best  on  Earth.   Horse  hig-h, 
OverauoTyiesjg^jj  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken 
tight.  You  can  make  from  40| 
to   60   rods  per  day  for  from  f 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod. 

lUvistrated    Catalogue    Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,     -     Indiana. 


uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Horlick's 


Say! 


Do  you  want  regular  old-fashioned  A 
No.  1  Italian  queensV  We've  pot 'em  at 
the  Evergreen  Apiary.  Quebeck,  Tenn. 
Queens.  T5c,  $1.00.  and  iBL.oO;  nuclei,  $175,  $3  25,  and 
$2.75.     Big  discount  on  quantities. 

COOPBR  &  GILLETT. 

MUTH'S  HOKEY- EXTRACTOR,        ~ 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHA8.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


pOR  SALE.  ^ ^ 

•^  Pure  Maple  Syrup  in  1-gallon  tin  cans,  80 

cents;  5  or  more,  75  cents  each. 
St»nd    for    mj'  free    price   list  of  Italian 

Bees  and  White  and  Brown  Ferrets. 
N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

FULL  COLONIES  OF  ITALIAN  BEES   FOR   $4.00. 

Are  worth  twice  tiie  money.  (Queens  bred  from 
fine  imported  mother.  Langsiroth  fi-ames;  10- 
frame  hives.  All  combs  built  on  foundation  in 
wired  frames,  and  perfect.    Send  lor  cirr-ular. 

T.  H.  KLOER,  426  Willow  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


I  Malted  Milk 


I  For  Invalids.  | 

S  It  is  pure  rich  milk  and  an  extract  of  S 

E  malted  grain  CDmbined  and  evaporated  to  S 

=  dryness.    It  makes  one  of  the  most  pleas-  E 

S  ant,  invigorating,  and  nutritious  foods  im-  S 

=  aginable.  = 

=  Endorsed  by  physicians  everywhere  for  E 

S  invalids,  aged  people,  and  for  those  suffer-  = 

=  ing  from  nervous  pi'ostration,  dyspepsia,  = 

E  or  digestive  troubles  of  any  kind— in  fact,  S 

=  wherever  a  highly  nutritious  and  at  the  = 

S  same  time  e.isily  digested  food  is  required.  E 

S  It  makes  an    excellent    table   drink    In  S 

=  place  of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,   being  far  = 

E  more  healthful  and  nutritious.  S 

E  Prepared  by  simply  dissolving  in  hot  or  = 

^  cold  water,  or  it  may  be  eaten  dry.  ^ 

S  Correspondence    solicited,  and    samples  S 

=  free.  = 

I  Horlick's  Food  Co.,  | 

I  Racine,  Wis.  | 

Tiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii? 

Please  mention  this  paper. 
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Bees. 


I  have  several  colonies  of  Italian  and 
Hybrid  bees  in  one-story  Simplicity 
hives  on  metal  cornered  fiames  that  I 
will  sell  while  they  last  at  the  following 
prices,  on  cars  at  Blufltin,  Mo.  1  will 
make  three  grades,  according  to  purity 
of  stock. strength,  etc. 

No.  1 ,  $6.oo  per  Colony,  Hay  or  June. 
No.  2,  $5.00  "  " 

No.  3,  $4.00  "  " 


Address 

G.  H.  Miller,  Bluffton,  Mo. 

DO  YOU 

^^ANT  QUEENS'? 

If  so,  you 
should  see  my  circular.  Fifteen  years' experi- 
ence—the  best  queens  (either  3  or  5-banded)  at 
bottom  prices. 

CHAS.  D.  DUVALL,  Satsuma  Heights.  Fia. 

Up  to  Guarantee! 

On  June  1  1  shall  be  prepared  to  ship 
queens  of  my  famous  Adel  strain.  This 
strain  of  beautiful  yellow-handed  bees  is 
practically  non  -  >warming  and  non  - 
stinging.  Queens,  each.  *1  00.  Every 
thing  is  guaranteed.    Calalog  free. 

H.  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE. 

Bees,  In  8-frame  Langstrolh  hives:  Italians.  H.oO; 
hybrids,  $4.00,  delivered  at  depot  in  Jefferson  free  of 
charge.    Also  a  lot  (if  bee-supplies. 

MRS.  C.  GRIMM,  Jefferson.  Wis. 


fOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE.- 150  ibs.  foundation 
and  one  Columbia  Pafen-  Bicycle. 

F.  H.  McFARLAND,  Hyde  Parke,  Vt. 


Lower  Prices 


on  Sections  and 
Foundation. 

1  am  now  selling-  Root's  No.  I  Polished  Sections  at 
$2..',0  per  1000;  2000,  U.oO;  3000,  J6.45;  .5000,  $10.00. 

New  Weed  Process  Comb  Fouodation, 

Three  cents  per  pound  lees  than  prices  given  on 
page  li  of  Root's  or  my  catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Hich. 


YELLOWZONES. 

Satisfaction,  or  money  refunded,  has  been  guar- 
anteed with  every  bo.xof  Yellowzones  sent  out;  but, 
although  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  send  them  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  U.  S..  I  never  yet  received 
one  word  of  complaint,  and  never  one  request  for 
return  of  money.  Could  Yellowzones  receive  a 
greater  compliment  from  the  American  people? 
And  what  more  splendid  proof  do  you  need  that  it  is 
the  remedy  you  should  have  on  liand  in  your  home 
for  the  prompt  treatment  and  immediate  cure  of 
the  manifold  family  ailments  ? 

Many  of  the  Gleanings  family  are  my  regular 
customers,  and  repeatedly  order  more  for  their 
neighbors;  but  some  of  you  have  not  even  seen  a 
Yellowzone.  I  should  really  like  to  hear  from  you 
too,  and  will  try  to  please  you  Single  boxes,  35c; 
6  boxes.  SI  00. 

W.  B.  HOUSE,  M.  D.,  Detour,  Chippewa  Co.,  Mich. 
In  writing  advertisers,  mention  this  paper. 


A  New  Method 

To  me  of  refliiing  wh.x  without  acid. 
Result,  better  Comb  Foundation.    My 

prices  are  jilso  the  lowest. 

Job  Lot  No.  2  Polished  Sections, 

F'imshfd  equal  to  any  No.  1.  Per  1000, 
J1.75:  200c.  *3.40;  3C0O,  !M.80;  «50lO,  $7..50. 
Also  a  full  line  of 

Higginsville  Supplies. 

W.  J.  Finch,  Jr.,   ■    Springfield,  III. 


w 


ANTED.— To   exchange    or    sell   a   twenty-Inch 
pony  planer. 

The  Geo.  Rall  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  adv't  in  this 
department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona-flde  e-xchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  foi'  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  For  sucli  our  regular  rates  of 
30  c.  a  line  will  be  charged  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 


WANTED.— To  exchange  an  automatic  gauge 
lathe,  and  a  broom-handle  lathe,  for  an  auto- 
matic improved  shingle-machine,  or  a  circular  saw- 
mill W.  S.  Ammon,  Reading,  Pa. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  safety  bicycles,  and  an 
Odell  typewriter,  for  honey,  beeswax,  or  gas- 
oline or  kerosene  engine.    J.  A.  Gkeen,  Ottawa,  111. 

ANTED  —To  exchange  200  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  one  bicycle,   pneumatic 
tire,  singie-lube,  for  grandfather  8-day  clock; 
machine  run  only  about  two  months. 

L.  L.  ESENHOWEH,  Reading,  Pa. 


w 


w 


ANTED.— Tested  Italian  queens,  for  Golden  Wy- 
andotte Eggs.       E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  a  iOO-egg  incubator,  new, 
or  a  World   typewiiier,  both   in  perfect  condi- 
tion, for  a  power  turning-lathe. 

C.  W.  CosTELLow,  Waterboro,  York  Co.,  Me. 


W 


r ANTED. —600  L.  frames,  drawn  combs.     Will  ex- 
chansre  bicycle  or  money.    Describe.    Address 
W.  La  Mar  OooGSHAr.L.  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


w 


ANTED.— To  exchange  800  brood-combs    in  L. 
frames,  for  be,  s  or  for  offers. 

A.  C.  WooDBUHy,  Darlington,  Wis. 

I  r  ANTED.— On  account  of  wife's  health,  will  trade 
V'      ouj'  fine  home  and  one  of  the  best  equipped 

apiaries  in  the  State,  for  similar  property  in  lower 

altitude.    This  is  a  fine  location. 

R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loveland,  Colo. 


w 


ANTED.— To  exchange  Langstroth  combs  for  S. 
bicycle,  typewriter,  or  lieldglass. 

T.  P.  GiLLHAM,  Lincoln,  Tenn. 


WANTED.- To  exchange  one  butter-worker,  one 
printer,  and  two  refrigerator  shipping-bo.xes, 
for  any  thing  useful  on  farm  or  in  apiary. 

A.  L.  Baker,  White  Rock,  Ark. 


WANTED.— To  exchang;e  6  100-gallon  best  heavy 
tin  honey-tanks,  with  best  Schobel    patent 
honey-faucet,  well  banded,  for  honey  or  beeswax. 
Wm.  a.  Selser,  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED.— To  buy  an    automatic   shingle-ma- 
chine (improved),  second-hand. 

W.  S.  A.MMON,  Reading,  Pa. 
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Smoker. 


Cheap, 

Strong, 

Serviceable, 

Large  Size. 


If  You  Don't  Read    =  = 

My  36th  Annual  Catalog 

of  40  pages  (to  be  had  for  the  asking)  you 
will  miss  it.  A  full  line  of  best  hives  and 
fixtures,  adapted  to  tliis  climate,  at  prices  to 
suit  the  times.  Also  bees  and  queens  of  my 
old  reliiible  strains.  My  brand  of  XX  white 
foundation  is  unsurpassed.  I  also  offer  the 
best  brands  of  polished,  one-piece,  and  pop- 
lar sections.  If  you  doubt,  just  send  a  trial 
order  and  bs  convinced. 


Jiicnr  TUC  TLHHi/^  tor  those  wlio  want  a 
U9  i  I  nc.  I  niNU  Hrst-class  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup,  3^4  inches:  curved 
nozzle,  hing-ed  so  as  to  swing  back ;  legs  of  malleable 
iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  is  the  well-known 
Corneil  principle.  Weight  of  smoker,  only  30 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it : 

The  Corneil  smoker  is  a  Dandy  with  a  big  D.  I  liave  been  us 
ingr  it  to-day  on  the  crossest  colony  of  bees  I  ever  saw.  I  think 
I  could  drive  a  bulldog  with  it.  S.  R.  Austin. 

Ainityville,  N.  Y.,  Get.  15. 

Price  $1.10,  postpaid,  or  8.5c  if  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  g-oods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA.  OHIO. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION      SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us 
ing  hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut 
ting-  off.  Mitering,  Rabbeting. 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing. 
Edging--up,  Jointing-  Stutf,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Triol. 
CntaJoij  Free.  l-34ei 

SENECA    FALLS  MFG.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  V. 


Will  pay  25c  per  lb.  cash,  or  38c  in  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  g-ood.  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  3Hc  for  l>eM  selected  wax. 
Old  combi<  will  not  he  accepted  under  any  eonsid- 
erition. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box.  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  liold  our- 
selves resi)onsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  a.>- 
a  g'eneral  thing  to  send  wax  by  f.cpr«^-,s-. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  MecHnn.  O. 

mENT  WIRED  COMBFOUNDATIOt^ 

Was  Tio  S«t>   111  ifrood-fraxnes. 

Thin   Flat  -  Bottom   Foundatm 

Bas  no  Fishbone  in  ths  Snrpls:  Eone^. 
Being  the  cleanest,  it  is  usually  woikec 
the  quickest  of  imy  toundalioii  t/ ndn 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

13tfdb       Sole  rianufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  adverti.--er8  mention  this  paper. 


Oldest  and  largest  house  in  New  England- 
established  1860. 

W     W.   CARY.  COLRAIN,  MASS. 

Daniel  Wurthimsthe 

Best  Queens 

l-"or  Sale, 
either  3  or  .5  bandod;  Untested,  .50  cts.;  Tested, 
75  cts.;  Select  Tested,  $1.05;  this  is  a  money- 
order  office. 

Daniel  Wurth,  Falmouth,  Rush  Co.,  Ind. 

BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

Choice  Tested  Italians,  sfl.OO  each:  Untested,  7.5c; 
$8.00  per  dozen.  Our  queens  are  carefully  reared 
from  fine  stock,  are  vigorous  and  prolific,  and  we 
g-uarantee  them  to  produce  No.  1  honey  gather- 
ers.   Send  for  price  list. 

J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co., 

Loreauville,  Louisiana. 

i3ll"ITDEL[GHTS  ALL."  "Sa 

Beautiful, 

Transparent, 

Tough, 

and  yet 

Pliable. 


New=Process 

Weed 
Foundation. 


Recent  comparative  tests  in  Florida  show  that  the 
old-process  dipped  wax  will  sag-  or  stretch  in  the 
hive  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  that  by  the  new 
Weed  Process. 


Reduced 
Prices. 


Our  New  Sanded  and 
Polished  Sections,  and 
Bee=keepers'  Supplies 


are  the  finest  product  that  money  and  machinery 
can  turn  out. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOTCO.,  Medina,  O. 

Chicago,  III. 

1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market 
BATTCRSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants,     igudb      and  Prompt. 
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Cheaper  than  Ever! 

Hilton's  White  T  Supers, 

Chaff  Polished  Foundation, 

Hives,  Sections,  Smokers, 

and  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary. 

1896  catalog  of  36  pages  free. 

GEO.  E.  HILTON,  Fremont,  Mich. 


Hives  of  Bees  for  Sale.  iteV'LS,eV*?f 

g-ood  rolonlee  of  bees  this  spring-,  in  10-franie  Sim- 
plicity hives  for  $4.00  eacli,  and  8-f  rame  at  $3.50  each. 
Queens  bred  from  best  imported  stdck. 
JNO.  A.  THORNTON,  Lima,  111. 

Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Weturapka,  Ala. 


s^i^mmmmmobm^mimim 


ORIGINAL  BINGHAM  SMOKERS 


Dlrett-Dnft  ?«rftct 

BINQHAM 

BeeSmoker 


Wonderful  Record. 
Have  Lasted  17  Years. 
Best  on  Earth. 


Alwaysgive  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. My  cool  wire  handle  and 
bent  nose  were  patented  in 
1893;  fond  are  original.  My  best  invention 
since  my  open  or  di.ect-draft  patent  in  1878. 
That  revolutionized  Dee-amokirs.  My  handle 
patent  bent  all  other  smoker-nozzles. 
None  but  Bingham  sm  >kers  have  all 
the  best  improvemenls.  If  you  buy  a 
genuine  Bingham  Smoker  or  Honey- 
knife  you  will  never  regret  it. 

The  Doctor.  J^  inch  larger  than  any 
on  the  market,  3y2-iiich  stove,  per  mail, 
$1.50. 

Conqueror,  3-incb  stove,  by  mail.  $1.10. 
Large,  aw-inth  stove,  by  mail,  $1.00. 
Plain,  3-iticli  stove,  by  mail.  70c. 
Little  Wonder,  2-in.  stove,  weighs  10  ounces, 

by  mail,  tiOc. 
Bingham  &  Hetherington   Honey-knife,  80c. 

T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 


"  The  Southland  Queen." 

You  ought  to  know  what  you  are  missing  by  not 
reading  the  S(mthland  Queen.  The  only  bee-journal 
published  in  the  South,  aud  the  only  bee-keeping 
school  known  is  taught  by  that  wobi^d-renowned 
teacher,  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,  through  its  columns. 
How  to  raise  queens,  bees,  and  honev,  and,  in  fact, 
how  to  make  bee-keeping  a  success,  is  taught  in 
the  school.  A  single  copy  is  worth  more  to  beginners 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  (fl.OO). 
A  steam  bee-hive  factory.  Root's  goods,  Dadant's 
foundation,  and  all  bee-supplies.  You  all  know 
where  to  arrange  for  your  queens  and  bees  for  '96. 
If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  catalog  that  tells  all 
about  queen-rearing,  and  a  sample  journal.  Address 
The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 
In  writing  advertisersplease  mention  tnis  paper. 


'^/^/%/%/%/%^^  ^^%/%/^/%/%^ 


^^^.^^ISTTEID 


We  want  every  reader  of  this  journal,  who 
is  interested  in  poultry,  to  have  a  copy  of  i 
Nissly's  Poultry  Annual  and  Catalog  of 
"Everything  For  The  Poultry  Yard"  for 
1890  (lath  year.)  It's  absolutely  the  most 
complete  book  of  the  kind  published :  80 
6x9  pages,  finely  illustrated,  including  eight  ^ 
halftone  cuts  of  Michiaran  Poultry  Farm.  ^ 
Tells  all  about  the  arrangrement  of  our 
buildings;  our  24  Grand  Breeding  Pens  for 
'96.  It  describes  and  illustrates  the  Biggrst 
and  Cheapest  stock  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
America;  tells  all  about  our  New  American 
Incubator  and  Brooder.  It's  full  of  infor 
mation  and  worth  dollars 'to  every  poultry- 
man;  don't  miss  it.  The  book  is  Free  to 
All  but  we  request  a  2c  stamp  for  postage. 

^    Geo.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  IVIicH.    ^ 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


I  have  one  of  the  choicest  flocks  of 

Brown  Leghorns  in  the  State. 

Keep  no  other  kind.    Eggs,  75c  per  15;  $1.35  per  30. 

B.  G.  SCOTHAN,  Otisville,  Mich. 

Warranted  fllirrNQ 

Purely  Mated        VWttllO. 

Bred  for  business  and  gentleness.  Queens,  ma- 
jority of  them.  Solid  jellow.  Equal  to  all  and  supe- 
rior to  many.  April  and  May,  8f)c  each;  6  for  $4..50. 
Tested,  $1.00  each.  Breeders,  $3.00  to  $4.00  each.  To 
a  new  customer,  one  warranted  queen.  60c.  Safe 
arrival  guarranteed.  E.  A.  SEELEY, 

Bloomer,  Ark. 

Money-order  Office— Lavaca,  Ark. 


GOLDEN 


Promptness  is  What  Counts. 

Root's  Gr'oocZs  at  Root's  F'ricGs. 

Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  foundation,  Pou- 1 
der's  honey-jars.    Send  for  new  catalogue  of 
every  thing  used  by  bee-keepers. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 

162  Massachusetts  Ave.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Note:— Mr.  Pouder  is  authorized  to  quote  our 
ular  discount  to  bona-fide  dealers. 

The  a.  I.  KooT 


Advantages  of  Bee- Escapes. 


No  sweat  steals  down  the  heated  cheeks  and  ach- 
ing back  of  the  bee-keeper  as  the  result  of  standing 
in  the  hot  sun  puffing,  blowing,  smoking,  and  brush- 
ing bees;  no  time  is  wasted  in  these  disagreeable 
operations;  and  no  stings  received  in  resentment  of 
such  treatment;  the  honey  is  secured  free  from 
black  or  even  the  taint  of  smoke;  the  cappings  are 
not  injured  by  the  gnawings  of  bees;  and  robbers 
stand  no  show  whatever.  If  there  are  any  broken 
burr-combs  they  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  m^ide 
the  hive,  before  the  honey  is  removed.  Leading 
Bee-keepers  use  the  Porter  Escape,  and  say  that 
without  a  trial  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  amount 
of  vexatious,  annoying,  disagreeable  work  that  it 
saves.  The  cost  is  only  SO  cts.  each,  or  $3.35  per  doz. 
As  in  the  past,  this  escape  is  manufactured  by  the 
Porters,  but  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  are  now  the  ex- 
clusive selling  agents  for  this  country.  Order  of 
your  dealer  or  of 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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Honey  Column. 


CITT  MARKETS. 

The  quotations  in  this  column  are  based,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  on  the  grading'  adopted  by  the  North 
American,  and  are  the  prices  tliat  the  commission 
men  pet.  and  on  which  tlie  commission  for  making- 
the  sales  is  figured.  The  g-rading-  rules  referred  to 
are  as  follows: 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  of  even 
thickness,  and  firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  both  wood  and 
comb  unsiiiled  l)y  travel->tain  or  <ithei'wlse;  all  the  cells  sealed 
e.xcept  the  row  of  cells  iie.\t  1o  the  wood. 

No.  1.— .Vll  sections  well  tilled,  but  combs  uneven  or  crooked, 
detached  at  the  bottoju.  or  w  ith  but  few  cells  unsealed;  both 
wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwi.se. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  w  liite,  andier.  and  dark.  That  is,  there 
will  be  '■  fancy  white."  "  No.  1  dark."  etc. 

Dealers  are  expected  to  quote  only  those  grades  and  classifi- 
cations to  be  found  in  their  market. 

Kansas  City.— Woiiey.— No.  1  white,  13;  No.  1 
amber,  11;  No.  1  dark,  8;  extracted,  white,6;  amber, 
6;  dark,  4.    Beeswax,  '^^. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

May  9.  Kansa."  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis.— Honey.— The  demand  for  honey  very 
light;  do  not  look  for  mucli  demand  until  after  the 
first  of  October.  In  our  market  lioney  sells  only  in 
cool  or  cold  weather.  Fane v  white,  12@12'.,:  No.  1 
white.  10@11;  fancy  amber.  9®10;  No  1  amber.  8@9; 
fancy  dark,  T:  No.  1  dark,  7;  extracted,  white,  5@5;4; 
amber,  mi^A  :  dark,  3@3i/j.  Beeswax,  2o@2o%. 
Westcott  Com.  Co. 

May  9.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Minneapolis.— HoHCf/. — Fancy  white,  1.5:  No.  1 
white,  l'iV'2@l4;  fancy  amber,  10@12;  No.  1  amber,  10 
@13;  fancy  dark,  8@ii0;  No.  1  dark,  8@10:  extracted, 
white,  eoeH;  amber.  5@.")>^;  dark.  4:%@5X.  Bees- 
wax, 26@28.  Market  very  slow,  and  demand  light. 
Unchanged  since  last  report. 

S.  H.  Hall  &  Co., 

May  9.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Albany.  — Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  14®  15;  No.  1 
white,  12@13:  fancy  dark,  8@9;  No.  1  dark,  ;®8; 
white  extracted.  6®7:  dark,  4@5.  There  is  but  very 
little  doing  in  either  comb  or  extracted  Our  stock 
of  former  is  pretty  well  closed  out,  but  have  con- 
siderable extractedstill  on  hand.  Producers  in  this 
section  report  bees  doing  nicely. 

Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

April  20.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Detroit.- Hooey.- Fancy  white.  13@14;  No.  1 
white,  11@13;  fancy  amber,  10@11;  No.  1  amber.  9® 
10;  fancy  dark,  8@9;  No.  1  dark,  7@8;  extracted, 
white.  6)4 ®7;  amber,  6@6'2;  dark,  5'/4@6.  Beeswax, 
24@25.  M.  H.  Hunt, 

May  8.  BpH  Branch,  Mich. 

Cleveland. — Howv.— No.  1  white,  13@14;  fancy 
amber.  11®12:  fancy  dark.  8®9;  extracted,  amber, 
4@5.    Beeswax,  28.    Tiiere  is  no  change  in  our  hon- 
ey market.    It  is  about  the  same  as  last  quoted. 
Williams  Bros., 

May  8.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland.  O. 


Chicago.— flonej/. —Fancy  white,  15;  No.  1  white, 
12@13;  fancy  amber,  9@10:  No.  1  amber,  7@8;  fancy 
dark,  9@10;  No.  1  dark,  7;  extracted,  white,  5@7; 
amber,  4@5;  dark,  4@5.  Beeswax,  yellow,  30.  Tlie 
trade  is  practically  nil  at  this  time,  small  fruits 
and  vegetables  furnishing  table  wants. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

May  8.  163  So.  VVater  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Milwaukee.— Ho/iey.-Fancy  white,  14@15;  Ni>.  1 
white.  13@14;  fancy  dark,  8;  extracted,  white,  SCftSVs; 
amber,  6@7'i;  dark,  5®6.  Beeswax,  22@24.  The 
supply  of  honey  is  small,  and  demand  limited  to  a 
very  small  requirement.  The  quality  on  hand  is 
quite  good,  being  generally  white.  Extracted  is 
very  slow  sale,  and  value  almost  nominal.  Not 
much  beeswax  offered ;  trade  dull. 

A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

May  8.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  York.— Ho/iej/.— There  is  some  demand  for 
white  comb  honey  at  unchanged  prices.  No  market 
for  buckwheat.  Extracted  remains  quiet.  New 
Southern  arriving  and  sells  at  .5@6  foi'  choice  grade, 
and  50@55c  per  gal.  for  fair  to  common.  Beeswax, 
rather  weak  at  28®29  for  choice  stock,  with  probabil- 
ity of  lower  prices  ere  long. 

HtLDRETH  Bros   &  Segelken. 

May  9,  120  is  123  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


Cincinnati.— Honey.— No.  1  white,  12®14;  No.  1 
amber,  10®12;  No.  Idark,  8®10;  e.xtracted,  white,  6 
®8;  amber,  .5@6;  dark,  4@5:  Beeswax,  2.5@30. 

Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

May  11.  Cincinnati.  O. 


New  Comb=Honey  Hive 

complete  for  a  swarm:  has  10  .standing  reversible 
closed-end  brood-frames,  and  1  tier— 32— 5x3 'a -inch 
sections.  The  bodies  and  supers  are  the  same 
length  as  the  standard  L.  hives.  The  bee-space  may 
be  at  top  or  bottom  of  either  by  changing  the  sup- 
ports. While  the  supers  exactly  fit  10-frameL.  hives, 
they  can  he  used  as  well  on  the  8-frame  bodies  by 
tacking  a  %  strip  on  the  side  of  hive  or  under  one 
edge  of  the  super. 
One  complete  sample  hive  ready  for  bees..$  2  50 

The  same  with  one  in  flat,  no  paint  4  00 

10  complete  in  flat,  with  nails  and  starters.  15  00 

1  extra  body  or  super,  in  the  flat 25 

10    "         "      "       ''        '    3  00 

.500  extra  sections 1  75 

Orders  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to 

F.  DANZENBAKER, 
Care  The  A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

DO  YOU 

liVANT  QUEENS  ? 

If  so,  you 
should  see  my  circular.  Fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence—the best  queens  (either  3  or  5-banded)  at 
bottom  prices. 

uHAS.  D.  OUVALL,  Satsuma  Heights,  Fla. 

Lower  Prices  ""prn^X::" 

1  am  now  selling  Root's  No.  1  Polished  Sections  at 
$3.£0  per  1000;  2000, 14.60;  3000,  86.45;  .5000,  $10.00. 

New  Weed  Process  Comb  Foundation, 

Three  cents  per  pound  less  than  prices  given  on 
page  14  of  Root's  or  my  catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Hich. 
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Tested  Queens 


are  usually  sold  for  $2.00.  1  will  explain  why  I  wish  to  sell  a  few 
at  less  than  that.  As  most  of  my  readers  know,  I  re-queen  my 
apiary  each  spring- with  young  queens  from  the  South.  This  is 
done  to  do  away  with  swarming.  If  done  early  enough  it  is  usu- 
ally successful.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  queens  displaced  bi' these  young  queens  are  never  more  than  a 
year  old;  in  f act,  thej'  are  fine,  tested,  Italian  queens,  right  in  their  prime;  yet,  in  order  that  they 
may  move  off  quickly,  and  thus  make  room  for  the  untested  queens,  they  will  be  sold' for  only  One  Dollar. 
Or  I  will  send  the  RBViEwforls96  and  one  of  tliese  queens  for  otjly  $1.7.5.  For  $2.00  I  will  send  the  Review, 
the  queen,  and  the  book  "Advanced  Bee  Culture."  If  any  prefer  the  young,  laying  queens  from  the 
South,  they  can  have  them  instead  of  the  tested  queens,  at  the  same  ]>rice.  A  discount  on  large  orders  for 
untested  queens.  Say  how  many  ure  wanted,  and  a  price  will  be  made.  Orders  will  be  filled  in  rotation  as 
soon  as  it  is  warm  enough  to  handle  bees  and  ship  queens  with  safety  and  young  queens  can  be  secured 
from  the  South  to  replace  the  ones  sent  out. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


SEGT\OTiS, 
SV\\??\UG-C^StS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  these  goods,  and 
defy  competition  in  quality,  workmanship, 
and  prices. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and 
price  list. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Apiarian  Supplies, 

Bees  and  Queens. 


Before  buying,  you  should  have  our  '96  catalog, 
and  get  an  estimate  on  what  you  need  We  keep  in 
stock  several  carloads  of  supplies,  and  are  always 
prepared  to  furnish  any  thiny  from  a  queen  to  a 
complete  apiary  on  short  notice.  Eggs  for  hatching 
from  G.  L.  Wyandotts. 

Apiary,  1.  J.  Stringham, 

Olen  Cove,  L.  I.  105  Park  PI..  New  York  City. 

CUT  PRICES. 

Save  money  l)y  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Gur  rock-lDottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  flood  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 


what  those  prices  are. 
.Adfiies'i 


Catalogue  now  ready 


JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Po^^j!*"""' 


Announcement. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Wm.  A.  Seiser,  10  V'ne  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  handling  our  goods  for 
several  years.  He  keeps  a  large  stock  of  every 
thing  needed  in  his  locality,  of  the  fresliest  goods, 
and  is  authorized  as  our  Philadelphia  agent  to  sell, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  at  our  lowest  figures. 
By  ordering  of  him  you  will  save  freight  and  time; 
and  we  can  recommend  him  as  being  thoroughly 
honorable  in  all  his  transactions. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

0  1   Either  3  or  5  banded,  75  cts.  each ; 

llGCrm  '    6  for  $4.3.i.    Hives  and  sections 
uwwiio  •    very  cheap.    Catalog  free. 

CHAS.  H.  THIES,  Steeleville,  111. 

Judicious  Feeding 

is  the  only  hope  for  bee-keepers  in 
poor  localities  or  poor  seasons,  and 

Boardman's 
Atmospheric 
Entrance 
Feeder^.^^ 

has  come  to  help  out  in  that  work. 

For  descriptive  circulars 
and  price  list  address 

H.  R.  Boardman,  East  Townsend,  O. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

Queens  &  Bees 

By  Return  Mail. 

Supplies  Promptly. 

W.  O.  VICTOR,  Wharton,  Texas. 


Better  than  Ever !    5  Copies  Free. 


We  mean  the  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 
Have  you  seen  it  lately  ? 


If  not,  just  send  your  name  and  address  (mentioning  Gleanings), 
and  we  will  mail  you  free  Jive  recent  numbers.  It  comes  every  week,  and 
every  copy  filled  with  "  good  things."  You  will  want  it  all  the  time 
after  seeing  those  five  numbers.    Write  to-day.    Address 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  <£  CO., 

118  MICHIGAN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

In  responding-  to  these  advertisements  mention  this  paper. 


•  delvoted^ 
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Say.  Elwood,  some  of  these  German  fellows 
will  be  after  you  for  crediting  to  Huber  instead 
of  Dzierzon  the  discovery  of  parthenogenesis. 

•'The  oldest  inhabitant"  has  no  story  to 
tell  of  a  season  years  ago  that  matched  this 
spring  for  forwardness.  [That's  about  the  case 
here.— Ed.] 

That  new  desic4N  for  cover  talked  about  on 
p.  350  would  suit  me  all  right  if  plain  type  were 
used  without  any  pictures.  [But  the  masses 
like  the  artistic  fancy  designs  better.— Ed.] 

Five  -  banders  have  judgment  passed  on 
them  on  p.  35U,  but  that  doesn't  say  what  other 
five-banders  are.  Red  cows  are  not  all  alike. 
[That's  true;  but  our  columns  have  given  both 
sides.— Ed.] 

"Most  colonies,"  says  John  Handel,  p.  339, 
"if  managed  rightly,  will  build  down  to  the 
bottom  of  sections."  But  what  is  the  manage- 
ment? and  is  it  less  trouble  than  putting  in 
bottom  starters? 

My  sympathies  go  out  to  Bro.  Draper,  p.  3G5. 
I  was  heavier  than  you,  Bro.  Draper,  and  it's  a 
big  comfort  to  come  down  some  30  pounds.  The 
beef  diet  will  fit  you  out;  but  if  your  wife  won't 
stand  that,  cut  your  meals  in  two  and  stop 
drinking  at  meal  time. 

Pick  the  two  first  lines  off  page  330  and 
put  them  at  the  top  of  second  column,  page  339, 
and  then  you  won't  think  Elwood  was  crazy  or 
the  printer  tight.  [Thanks  for  the  correction. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  at  least  one  of  our 
readers  could  unravel  the  mystery.  We  don't 
believe  it  will  happen  again. — Ed.] 

"Laying  worker-cells,"  p.  356,  beat  me 
entirely.  What  are  they,  anyway  ?  Didn't  you 
mean  mean  "plurality  of  eggs  laid  by  laying 
workers  in  worker-cells?"  [I  didn't  use  that 
expression,  but  let  it  go,  as  I  supposed  Mr.  Has- 
sett  referred  to  something  1  hadn't  seen.  It 
shouldn't  have  been  "  laying  worker-cells."-ED. 


Painting  hives  with  unpainted  supers  seems 
to  make  lots  of  trouble,  according  to  Skylark, 
p.  33S.  Then  why  paint  hives?  I  don't  paint 
mine,  and  my  supers  stay  straight  and  true 
year  after  year.  Possibly  because  they're  not 
overloaded  with  honey  like  Skylark's. 

"  Phacelia  grows  spontaneously  in  Southern 
California,  and  seems  to  be  an  excellent  honey 
producer,"  writes  R.  Wilkin.  Wonder  if  there 
aren't  two  kinds.  The  flower  I've  seen  looks 
quite  a  bit  like  heliotrope,  and  I  should  hardly 
think  the  plant  would  do  for  fodder;  but  in 
Europe  they  speak  of  it  as  a  forage-plant. 

R.  McKnight,  p.  340,  owns  up  that  he  hasn't 
sold  honey  in  his  own  town  for  ten  years.  Say, 
you  Canuck,  don't  you  know  it's  against  rules 
to  neglect  your  home  market?  What  reasons 
have  you  for  acting  so  ?  If  you  can  make  out  a 
good  defense  may  be  I'll  confess  that  I  always 
ship  away  when  I  can  get  more  money  by  so 
doing. 

Prof.  Bonnier,  in  L'Apiculteur,  gives  some 
interesting  results  of  experiments  concerning 
honey-dew.  That  from  lice  continues  all  day, 
diminishing  at  night.  That  of  vegetable  origin 
is  produced  during  the  night,  being  at  its  max- 
imum at  daybreak,  and  then  ceasing,  its  pro- 
duction being  favored  by  the  moisture  of  cool 
nights  between  hot  dry  (^ays. 

B.  Taylor  starts  on  a  new  tack  by  wanting  a 
space  between  comb  and  bottom-bar  for  queen- 
cells  and  winter  clustering.  May  be  all  right 
for  queen-cells;  but  why  not  leave  a  two-inch 
space  under  bottom-bars  for  winter  clustering  ? 
My  bees  seem  to  cluster  all  right  that  way. 
[I'd  rather  have  the  comb  run  clear  down  to 
the  bottom-bar  every  time;  but  our  bees  don't 
respect  my  notion. — Ed.] 

That  tramp  sermon,  p.  300,  is  just  right  all 
through.  It's  kindness  to  feed  tramps,  but  it's 
greater  kindness  to  make  them  work.  When 
brought  down  to  the  final  analysis,  tramping  is 
simply  stealing.  Straighten  your  Medina  laws, 
Bro.  Root.  [Better  say  our  national  laws.  It 
ought  to  be  as  unhealthy  for  a  professional 
won't-work  tramp  to  prey  upon  communities  as 
for  counterfeiters.— Ed.] 
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Glad  to  learn  B.  Taylor's  plan,  p.  344,  of 
running  two  stories.  I've  been  trying  about 
the  same  thing.  I  gave  two  stories  in  August, 
and  reduced  to  one  for  winter;  gave  two  again 
this  spring;  and  when  clover  blooms,  most  will 
be  reduced  to  one  story.  But  what  I'm  anxious 
to  learn  is  whether  two  stories  is  just  as  good 
as  the  same  amount  of  room  in  one  story. 

Has  the  tide  turned  ?  After  a  series  of  poor 
years  ending  up  with  two  successive  years  of 
utter  failure,  the  tide  seems  to  have  started  the 
other  way;  for  in  all  my  experience  I  think  I 
never  knew  things  more  favorable  during  the 
same  time  of  year  than  they  have  been  for  the 
past  eight  or  nine  months,  ending  with  the 
first  week  in  May.  Don't  tell  me  to  get  into  a 
frame  of  thankfulness.     I'm  there  now. 

That  argument  of  P.  H.  Elwood,  page  330, 
that  feeding  thin  syrup  wears  out  bees,  sets  one 
to  thinking.  But,  say;  if  it's  done  early  enough 
I  don't  believe  it  wears  out  bees  any  more  than 
gathering  thin  nectar.  In  both  cases,  isn't  the 
wearing  out  more  than  made  up  by  new  bees? 
It  surely  wears  out  bees  to  gather  nectar,  but 
you  don't  want  the  gathering  stopped  on  that 
account.  I  suspect  the  bees  cook  up  the  syrup 
in  better  shape  when  it's  thin. 

G.  B.  Replogle  wintered  12  colonies  facing 
east,  and  36  facing  south;  .5  of  the  .36  died,  and 
the  weakest  of  the  12  came  out  stronger  than 
the  average  of  the  36.  He  suspects  that  facing 
south  is  bad,  as  bees  would  be  enticed  on  cold 
sunny  days  to  fly,  never  to  return,  while  those 
facing  east  remained  quiet  in  their  hives. 
Worth  thinking  about.  [Looks  reasonable,  and 
yet  our  hives  face  north,  southeast,  and  west, 
and  the  bees  in  all  seem  to  winter  equally  well. 
-Ed.] 

In  reply  to  J.  E.  Hand,  p.  355,  I  don't  know 
enough  from  experience  to  advocate  either  sin- 
gle or  double  walls  for  outdoor  wintering;  but 
I  wintered  out  one  single-walled  hive  last  win- 
ter, and  hope  to  try  more  next  winter.  But  I 
had  a  story  filled  with  rags  over,  a  story  of 
combs  under,  and  an  entrance  12x2.  [Get  a 
good  double-walled  hive,  and  you  will  get  bet- 
ter results.  Our  double  -  walled  Dovetailed 
chaff,  of  ^i  lumber,  is  preferred  by  us  to  the 
single-walled,  in  our  apiary,  it  is  so  conven- 
ient.—Ed.] 

This  time  it's  yourself,  Mr.  Editor.  You  say, 
p.  .3.57,  "Almost  the  only  objection  against  amal- 
gamation is  the  idea  of  making  the  Union  in- 
ternational." I've  knocked  that  man  of  straw 
down  several  times,  but  some  one  keeps  setting 
It  up  again.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Union 
has  always  been  international?  At  the  last 
election,  three  Canadians  got  a  total  of  21  votes. 
Stop  talking  about  the  Union  remaining  na- 
tional. [The  organization  is  named  the  Na- 
tional Bee-keepers'  Union,  and  is  incorporated 
at  Chicago.    It  is  international  in  its  benefits; 


but  to  my  way  of  thinking  it  is  national  in  its 
character  and  name. — Ed.] 


On  page  2.59  W.  G.  Hewes  gives  us  his  ideas 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  low  prices  of  honey  in 
California.  He  not  only  questions  Rambler's 
figures  and  statements,  but  actually  those  of 
Skylark  himself.  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  permit 
this  to  go  on  unchecked.  Skylark's  word  will 
soon  be  no  better  than  that  of  anybody  else. 
The  idea  that  there  is  no  "water- white"  honey! 
Why,  it  has  been  a  standard  grade  of  honey 
here  for  years,  and  will  continue  so  for  all  time 
to  come. 

But  here  is  a  huge  joke— so  high  that  I  can 
hardly  climb  over  it — a  Mason  jar  to  test  the 
color  of  honey !  Why,  even  ivater  looks  green 
in  a  Mason  jar.  But  friend  Hewes  will  not 
get  "water  white"  from  his  old  brood-combs 
that  he  asks  us  to  shake  to  prove  there  is  no 
such  honey.  It  must  come  from  combs  that 
never  hatched  a  bee,  and  that  were  never  pol- 
luted with  pollen.  The  whole  aim  of  the 
article  is  to  show  that  J.  H.  Rambler  and  Sky- 
lark have  wrecked  the  California  honey  mar- 
ket (which,  according  to  another  part  of  the 
article,  is  not  wrecked  at  all);  one  by  over- 
estimating the  crop,  and  the  other  by  speaking 
of  pure  black-sage  honey  as  "water  white." 
Now,  that  is  just  my  idea.  I  knew,  and  Ram- 
bler knows,  that  we  are  both  great  men;  but  I 
didn't  know  that  the  whole  world  knew  it.  O 
Rambler,  Rambler!  our  fame  is  safe — they  know 
it  up— away  up— at  Newhall !  Now  we  can  put 
up  or  pull  down  prices  as  we  please.  Rambler 
cries  out,  "  Honey  is  selling  at  3  cents;"  Sky- 
lar  kechoes  back,  "Water-white!"  O  Skylark, 
J.  H.,  and  Rambler!  you  are  a  reckless  trio. 
You  can  wreck  any  thing,  from  a  hairpin  to  a 
honey-market,  and  not  half  try. 

AN   open   letter  TO   DR.   MILLER. 

Dear  Doctor: — As  you  seem  to  be,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  sort  of  target  for  "open  letters,"  I 
want  to  put  in  my  "jaw"  and  shoot  at  you  too. 
But  indeed  and  indeed,  dear  doctor,  I  will  pull 
the  trigger  easy,  so  I  will  not  hurt  you.  Do 
you  think  you  will  come  out  victorious  in  that 
tilt  you  are  having  with  Rambler  as  to  who 
owns  Chicago?  It  is  just  as  much  our  Chicago 
as  it  is  yours,  and  more  too.  Haven't  we  built 
it  up  with  our  honey?  What!  Give  up  Chicago  ? 
Not  for  millions.  Why,  I  would  abandon  my 
breakfast  any  day,  and  never  eat  anq^ther  bite 
again — never,  never  (till  dinner-time),  rather 
than  give  up  Chicago. 

It  is  true,  as  Doolittle  tells  you  (A.  B.  J.,  255), 
you  have  helped  to  build  up  bee-keeping  In 
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California  through  your  articles,  and  by  an- 
swering questions;  and  now,  O  doctor!  I  write 
this  in  grief  and  tears — just  because  we  produce 
tons  of  honey  to  your  hundreds  ofJpounds,syou 
want  to  kick  us  out  of  the  bosom  of  your  family 
— apicultural  family  I  mean — without  pity  and 
without  remorse. 

Dear,  dear  doctor,  have  you  no  tender  recol- 
lections of  our  childhood  in  apiculture,  when 
we  sat  at  your  feet— the  purity  and  innocence 
of  childhood  shining  in  our  eyes— and  learned 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  from  your  lips?  O  bless- 
ed lessons!  O  dreams  of  golden  treasures,  flow- 
ing down  from  the  mountains,  actually  realized ! 
What  good  are  you,  anyhow,  when  our  master 
will  not  allow  us  to  sell  you  for  spot  cash  ? 
Barred  out  of  Chicago !  barred  out  of  the  north- 
ern markets  by  the  very  master  that  taught  us 
to  handle  the  tools  and  to  get  the  product — 
always  assuring  us  there  was  a  way  to  sell  it. 
If  you,  dear  doctor,  have  not  yet  got  a  mort- 
gage on  Europe  we  might  send  it  there. 
Yours  truly, 

Skylark. 

P.  S. — I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  doctor, 
that  you  will  have  no  competition  to  fight  this 
year.  California  will  not  produce  half  a  crop, 
and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  will  go  above 
a  third.  You  can  now  get  out  your  roosters 
and  banners,  and  go  on  a  triumphal  torchlight 
procession  as  soon  as  you  please. 


That's  a  splendid  idea  laid  down  by  Skylark. 
Every  bee-keeper  north,  south,  east,  west,  join 
the  Exchange.  Just  think  of  the  sinews  of  war 
that  would  give  us.  It  is  evident  our  Exchange 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  grow  this  sea- 
son, for  the  prospects  for  a  large  shipment  of 
honey  grow  beautifully  less  as  the  months 
advance  and  the  rains  fail  to  refresh  the  flowers. 

W.  T.  Richardson,  president  of  the  California 
Bee-keepers'  Exchange,  while  stepping  from  a 
moving  train  at  Santa  Paula,  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th  of  April,  was  thrown  so  violently  to  the 
ground  as  to  be  rendered  unconscious  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  His  condition  has  been  extreme- 
ly critical  for  several  days,  and  at  this  writing 
he  is  not  considered  wholly  out  of  danger. 

I  note  what  Bro.  Hewes  says  about  California 
honey-yields,  on  page  259.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  our  estimates  can  not  be  more  correct. 
The  only  way  to  estimate  a  yield  is  to  go  to 
the  railroad  statistics  and  calculate  from  ship- 
ments. That  would  be  very  unreliable  for  the 
coming  season,  for  much  honey  has  been  held 
over  that  would  be  classed  as  the  crop  for  1896. 


There  was  but  little  held  over  from  189t,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  even  up  the  hold-over  or  get 
at  the  amount  held  here  for  home  consumption , 
except  by  a  rough  estimate. 

Now,  while  I  am  not  so  sure  about  honey- 
yields  I  am  much  more  so  about  the  number  of 
bee-keepers.  While,  as  Mr.  Hewes  remarks, 
Ventura  Co.  has  but  58  bee-keepers,  San  Ber- 
nardino has  something  over  100;  and  those 
large  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  and 
San  Diego,  have  several  hundred.  I  have  a  list 
of  over  600,  and  know  I  have  not  all  of  them. 
There  are  over  1000  in  Southern  California, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  prove  it  by  showing  the 
names  before  the  year  is  out. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  in 
beedom  is  the  present  wide  discussion  in  rela- 
tion to  the  marketing  of  honey.  The  appli- 
ances for  producing  honey  have  been  improved 
to  the  very  point  of  perfection— so  near  to  it 
that  such  good  authority  as  the  Review  thinks 
there  will  be  no  more  great  inventions  in  that 
direction.  But  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the 
direction  of  marketing  the  product.  That  field 
has  been  neglected  too  long,  and  in  this  feature 
we  expect  to  see  the  great  improvements  with- 
in the  next  few  years. 

That  article  in  Harper's,  about  bees,  caused 
a  muscular  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  my 
pedal  apparatus.  Of  course,  I  would  not  kick 
the  lady  writer  of  the  article;  but  I  do  kick 
when  people  write  to  me  asking  if  1  am  the 
Martin  in  question— just  as  though  a  young 
man  like  myself  should  use  a  cane,  and  grace- 
fully spread  that  and  my  hat  on  the  floor,  and 
rhapsodize  about  bees!  Inasmuch  as  the  inci- 
dent happened  in  the  Sespe  country,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Ninetta  meant  to  portray 
that  bee-man  Mclntyre. 

A.  D.  D.  Wood,  a  long-geared  individual, 
recently  from  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  now  stop- 
ping in  Los  Angeles,  has  taken  a  violent  fever 
for  rearing  queens  on  Catalina  Island.  This 
island  is  located  25  miles  from  the  California 
coast;  and,  being  a  famous  resort,  it  is  the  only 
island  visited  daily  by  steamers.  Its  accessi- 
bility to  man  and  inaccessibility  to  bees  make 
a  desirable  place  to  rear  queens  and  have  them 
fertilized  by  selected  drones.  Mr.  Wood  has 
secured  the  sole  right  to  the  island  for  this 
purpose.  We  shall  watch  his  progress  with 
interest. 


DR.    MILLER  S    STRAWS    LIKE    THE    STRAW    FED 
TO  THE  IRISHMAN'S  HORSE. 

Dr.  Miller's  "Straws"  remind  me  of  those 
fed  to  the  Irishman's  horse.  The  horse  was  fat 
and  sleek,  and  he  declared  he  fed  him  nothing 
but  straw,  and  emphasized  the  statement  by 
saying,  "  It  wasn't  half  thrashed  either."  Grain 
in  it.  Dudley  W.  Adams. 

Tangerine,  Fla. 
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';!  ITHER  from 
more  stings 
or  a  nervous 
strain,  Olin 
seemed  to  be 
suffering 
more  tiaan  I, 
and  CO  m- 
plained  of  a 
choking  sen- 
sation, and 
commenc- 
ed to  hic- 
cough, and  kept  it  up  so  persistently  that  I 
became  alarmed.  I  had  read  of  deaths  caused 
by  bee-stings,  and  didn't  know  but  this  was  a 
premonitory  sign.  The  bees  had  withdrawn 
their  forces,  and  I  was  able  to  get  our  traps  to 
the  boat.  We  had  noticed  a  cabin  across  the 
river,  and,  after  much  labor  and  pain,  Olin 
still  hiccoughing,  I  pushed  the  boat  up  to  the 
little  wharf.  A  rough  looking  old  fellow  came 
from  the  cabin,  and,  from  Olin's  hiccoughing 
and  our  swelled  faces,  seemed  to  take  in  the 
situation  at  once;  and  before  I  could  get  at  him 
with  a  question  he  shouted,  "  Hey,  youngsters, 
yer  in  a  pooty  fix,  I  reckon!  ben  meddlin'  with 
them  no-count  bees — ha,  ha!  yer  got  the  yere- 
marks,  eye-marks,  an'  nose-marks;  never  know- 
ed  them  bees  to  fail  putting  on  the  marks. 
Now  don't  try  to  'splain  matters,  but  jest  git 
right  down  the  river  to  Coloosa  or  you're  gon- 
ners.  Them  bees  gits  their  livin' mostly  from 
ratlleweed;  and  everybody  that  has  any  thing 
tu  du  with  them  gits  rattled,  shore.  The  owner 
got  rattled  hisself,  and  drownded  off  Lone  Tree 
Point." 

I  had  read  somewhere  that  whisky  was  a  sure 
cure  for  bad  cases  of  stings,  and  now  shouted 
to  the  old  fellow,  asking  him  if  he  had  whisky. 
"Whisky?"  said  he;  "why,  young  feller, 
you  make  my  mouth  water.  Whisky?  no,  sir; 
if  I  should  leave  a  drop  in  the  house  the  old 
woman'd  drink  it.  I  make  it  a  roole  never  to 
leave  any.  It's  a  mighty  unhealthy  place  for 
whisky  round  this  yere  place,  an'  various  other 
things;  so  yer  had  better  pull  right  away, 
youngsters,  and  get  down  the  river;"  and, 
without  further  parley,  I  pulled  out  into  the 
current. 

It  very  luckily,  perhaps  I  should  say  provi- 
dentially, happened  that  one  of  the  little  steam- 
ers rounded  the  point  above  us,  as  we  had  got- 
ten well  into  the  current,  and  we  were  glad  to 


hail  it  and  get  aboard.  While  getting  on  deck 
we  were  the  targets  for  numerous  comments 
from  the  occupants;  and  one  of  them  shouted, 
"  Make  way  there,  lads,  for  Punch  and  Judy." 

I  suppose  the  comical  aspect  of  our  faces  gave 
this  fellow  the  cue  for  the  name. 

While  Olin  was  hiccoughing  as  rapidly  as 
ever  I  asked  again  for  whisky.  They  might 
have  had  the  liquid  on  board,  but  the  steward 
came  to  our  rescue  and  conducted  us  to  the 
cabin 

"Now,"  said  he.  "lads,  we  prognosticate 
your  case;  and  what  you  want  is  an  applica- 
tion of  onions;"  and  from  that  moment  it  was 
onions  externally  and  onions  internally;  onions 
raw,  onions  boiled,  onion  poultices,  onion  syrup. 
It  was  "  Punch,  will  you  have  this?"  or,  "Judy, 
will  you  have  that?  "  There  were  over  twenty 
young  men  on  board,  native  sons,  all  on  a 
pleasure-excursion,  and  they  were  so  leisurely 
in  their  traveling  that  it  was  three  days  before 
we  arrived  in  Sacramento.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  native  sons  treated  us  royally;  and  when 
we  landed,  Olin  hiccoughed  only  occasionally, 
and,  thanks  to  the  steward  and  the  onions,  our 
swelled  features  were  much  reduced. 

Our  respective  families  were  interested  to 
learn  all  of  the  incidents  of  our  mishap,  and  we 
can  now  laugh  with  them  over  the  various  in- 
cidents. Olin  will  not  soon  hear  the  last  of  his 
honey-for-breakfast  scheme,  and  I  shall  long 
remember  my  Sunday  and  the  snags  on  the 
Sacramento. 

"  You  surely  did  have  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence," said  Mr.  Hopson.  "  Your  proposed  quiet 
Sunday  was  rudely  and  cruelly  broken;  but 
there  was  a  cause  in  your  own  actions.  I  will 
defer  my  comments  until  next  Sunday;  then  I 
will  give  a  general  talk  upon  snags,  and  how  to 
avoid  them;  and  now  good-day  to  you  until  I 
see  you  again." 

At  the  commencement  of  Fisk's  rehearsal  of 
his  river  adventure,  a  young  man  came  in 
quietly  and  sat  down  at  one  of  the  reading- 
tables;  and,  though  his  eyes  were  directed  into 
a  magazine,  his  ears  were  evidently  taking  in 
all  that  James  Fiske  was  relating;  and  when 
the  latter  was  about  to  take  his  departure  the 
young  man  stepped  up  to  him  and  said,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  listening  to  your  story.  I  was 
much  interested,  for  I  am  a  practical  bee-keep- 
er. My  name  is  Fred  Anderson.  I  am  recently 
from  the  East,  and  I  wish  to  find  parties  who 
make    bee-management    their    business.    Are 
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there  any  apiaries   near   those  localities  you 
visited  ?  " 

"I  should  be  pleased  to  aid  you,  Mr.  Ander- 
son," said  James;  "  but  I  am  not  posted  in  bee- 
matters.  The  experience  I  have  described  is 
the  first  I  have  had  with  bees,  and  I  hope  it  is 
the  last— at  least.  I  shall  keep  a  good  distance 
from  the  little  rascals  hereafter."  Turning  to 
the  Secretary  he  said,  "  Mr.  Hopson,  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  men  and  various  features 


MAKE    WAY   TITERE,   I.ADS.    FOK   HUNCH    AND  .JUDY!" 


of  the  river;  perhaps  you  can  put  this  gentle- 
man on  the  track — or,  I  should  say,  the  scent— 
of— of — what  d'y' call  them? — Ap — Apis  men- 
dacious." 

"Ha,  ha!  mendacious,  sure  enough,"  said 
Mr.  Hopson,  "but  it's  Apis  mellifica,  or  honey- 
bee.'" 

"Thank  you,"  said  James;  "but  I  think  my 
rendering  of  the  name  most  appropriate.  And, 
Mr.  Anderson,  beware  of  the  mendacious  rattle- 
weed  country.  Good-by,  and  good  luck  to  you;" 
and  James  withdrew. 

Mr.  Hopson,  addressing  himself  to  his  new 
acquaintance,  said.  "While  I  am  not  much 
better  posted  than  my  friend  Fiske  in  regard 
to  bees,  I  think  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of 
finding  them  if  there  are  any  up  the  river.  Mr. 
Royal  Smith,  postmaster  at  Boggs'  Landing, 
knows  all  about  the  various  industries  along 
the  river;  and  a  letter  to  him  will  solve  the 
problem  for  you.  You  can  sit  right  down  here 
at  our  writing-table.  If  you  write  your  letter 
immediately  it  will  get  off  in  less  than  an 
hour." 

Fred  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  accommo- 


dating secretary,  and  immediately  indicted  the 
following  letter: 

Sacramento,  Oal.,  May  6, 1889. 
Mr.  Royal  Smith,  P.  M., 

Bogfrs'  Landing-,  Colusa  Co.,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir;— The  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  this 
city  refers  me  to  j-ou  for  information  in  relation  to 
bees  and  bee-ranches  in  your  vicinity.  Can  you  in- 
form me  if  there  are  any  colonies  of  bees  for  sale  or 
to  rent  ?  About  the  number,  style  of  hives,  and 
kind  of  bees,  any  information  you 
can  give  will  be  tbanlifully  receiv- 
ed. Inclosed  find  stamped  address- 
ed envelope.    Yours  truly, 

Fred  Anderson. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  days 
Fred  was  very  much  on  the 
lookout  for  an  answer  to  his 
letter.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  the  postman  put  a 
letter  into  his  hands,  the  peru- 
sal of  which  caused  him  some 
little  perplexity.  It  ran  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bog-gs,  Cal.,  May  8,  1889. 
Mr.  Fred  Anderson, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:— Your  letter  of  inquiry 
about  bees  is  at  hand.  I  would  say 
that  Alph  Ghering,  a  few  miles  up 
the  river,  is  the  only  bee-owner  I 
know  of.  He  has  a  right  smart  lot 
of  them.  Making-  a  rough  guess.fl 
should  say  there  is  over  a  million. 
I  am  not  much  posted  in  the  terms 
applied  to  iiives,  but  I  should  call 
Ghering's  a  congregational  hive; 
and  when  I  was  there  a  few  days 
ago  they  were  having  congrega- 
tional singing  and  a  revival  (Alph 
called  it  swarming).  As  to  the 
breed,  there's  where  you  have  me;  for  the  life  of 
me  I  can't  say  whether  they  are  Durham,  Ayershire, 
Duroc,  Langshans,  or  spitz  poodles;  but  this  I  do 
know,  they  have  no  kinks  in  their  tails,  and  they 
are  chock  full  of  alacrity,  and  the  whole  million  or 
more  know  how  to  Are  themselves  against  a  fellow's 
nose  with  the  precision  of  a  well-regulated  bullet. 
They  hit  where  it  hurts,  every  time.  I  have  been 
there,  and  know.  That  is  all  I  know  about  bees.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  can  make  favorable  terms  with 
Alph  Gheiing;  he  Is  a  mild-mannered  man,  and  has 
no  women  to  Interfere  with  the  free  swing  of  his 
judgment. 

Having  been  stung  a  few  times  I  subscribe  myself 
fraternally  Yours, 

Royal  Smith,  P.  M. 


SUPPLYING  THE  HOME  MARKET. 

FURTHER    SUGGESTION.S   ON    HOW  TO    DRUM    UP 

THE   GROCERY   TRADE:    CONTINUED 

FROM   LAST  ISSUE. 


By  F.  A.  Snell. 


As  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  after 
my  visit  to  the  town  formerly  mentioned  I  get 
several  more  crates  ready  for  market.    A  neat 
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label  is  always  placed  on  the  end  of  each  crate 
of  conob  honey,  and  on  each  can  or  pall  of  ex- 
tracted honey.  This  is  an  excellent  advertise- 
ment for  the  apiarist  who  produces  a  good  arti- 
cle of  honey.  At  different  times  I  have  receiv- 
ed orders  from  distant  parties  who  had  seen  my 
honey  in  the  stores,  and  gained  my  address  by 
seeing  my  label  on  my  honey-packages.  I  have 
my  extracted  honey  put  up  in  3,  5,  and  10  lb. 
cans,  or  in  pails  holding  IJ*.',  3,  (5,  9,  or  12  lbs., 
having  raised  covers.  I  have  found  it  better  to 
have  my  comb  honey  put  up  in  cases  of  differ- 
ent sizes  holding  8,  12,  16,  24,  and  33  boxes  each, 
of  the  4)^  size. 

A  day  is  set  to  visit  town  No.  2.  The  crates 
of  comb  honey  of  the  different  sizes,  and  the  ex- 
tracted, arc  loaded  into  my  buggy,  and  the  start 
is  made.  The  comb  honey  is  noticed  by  those 
whom  I  meet,  and  occasionally  I  am  motioned 
to  stop.  Inquiry  is  made  as  lo  price  of  the  hon- 
ey, the  amount  in  a  case;  or,  "  What  have  you 
in  the  cans  or  pails?"  I  inform  him,  letting 
him  sample  the  extracted.  In  many  instances 
of  |this  kind  I  have  sold  such  a  crate,  can,  or 
pail  of  honey. 

I"pass  on,  reach  the  town,  and  commence  the 
work  of  selling.  I  call  on  the  nearest  grocer.  I 
salute  him,  and  he  returns  the  same.  If  I  find 
him  at  leisure  I  introduce  myself  and  business, 
stating  that  I  am  a  bee-keeper,  and  have  some 
honey  with  me  of  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  him  see  a  sample.  A  case  and  a  pail  or 
can  is  brought  in.  I  place  the  comb  honey 
where  it  may  be  readily  seen  through  the  glass, 
which  should  be  clean  and  clear.  I  give  him  a 
few  seconds  to  look  at  it.  I  then  raise  the  cov- 
er, showing  him  the  importance  of  keeping  flies 
and  dust  out  as  the  light  cover  does.  I  remove 
a  few  sections  for  his  inspection;  and  if  others 
are  standing  by  I  try  to  interest  them.  I  then 
show  him  the  extracted  honey,  and  request  him 
to  sample  it.  I  am  asked  how  it  is  secured. 
"  Isn't  it  strained?  "  I  explain  that  it  is  taken 
with  a  machine,  or  thrown  from  the  combs  by 
centrifugal  force,  and  is  far  better  than  strain- 
ed honey,  and  give  the  reason  why  it  is.  1  give 
the  grocer  my  price  on  the  comb,  and  state  that 
I  have  smaller  cases  which  are  readily  taken  for 
family  use,  naming  the  number  of  boxes  in  each. 
He  decides  to  take  one  or  two  of  each  size.  I 
give  the  price  of  that  in  the  pails  or  cans.  He 
is  surprised  at  the  lower  price  per  pound.  I 
give  the  reasons  why  it  does  not  cost  so  much  to 
produce  it.  Formerly  it  cost  more  than  now.  I 
dispose  of  some  of  this  to  him  also.  Settlement 
is  made,  I  usually  taking  a  little  in  trade.  I 
tell  him  that  I  shall  probably  be  in  town  with 
more  honey,  say  in  from  four  to  five  weeks,  and 
I  should  like  to  supply  him  with  what  he  may 
need.  I  also  say  to  him  that,  if  he  needs  more 
before  that  time,  he  may  drop  me  a  card,  stat- 
ing what  is  neeaed.  I  thank  him  for  his  patron- 
age, and  pass  on. 


The  next  reliable  grocer  is  called  on.  He  has 
a  little  honey  in  chunks  on  a  platter  in  his  show- 
case. I  tell  him  that  I  am  a  bee-keeper,  and 
have  some  honey  with  me,  and  should  like  to 
have  him  see  it.  I  bring  in  a  case  of  the  comb 
and  a  can  of  the  extracted.  He  is  pleased  with 
the  looks  of  the  comb  honey,  and  inquires  the 
price.  1  give  it.  He  thinks  it  almost  too  high, 
and  shows  me  the  honey  in  the  platter,  and 
tells  how  cheap  he  bought  it.  I  state  that  I  do 
not  like  to  handle  my  honey  in  such  a  mussy 
shape.  It  is  so  it  can  not  be  done  up,  and  near- 
ly half  drained  from  the  comb  ;  can  be  carried 
only  in  a  pail  or  dish,  and  I  believe  he  can  sell 
twenty  pounds  of  my  honey  to  one  pound  in  the 
poor  shape.  If  some  of  his  customers  want 
some  honey  that  may  be  sold  cheaper,  my  can- 
ned honey  will  please  them.  I  have  him  sam- 
ple it,  stating  that  it  is  all  ready  to  hand  over 
to  his  customers.  The  result  is,  I  sell  him  two 
or  three  cases  of  the  comb,  and  several  cans.  I 
tell  him  I  am  confident  that  he  will  find  what  I 
have  said  to  be  true;  that  most  people  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  and  take  nicely  put-up  honey  at 
a  fair  price.  I  ask  for  his  patronage  in  the  fu- 
ture; settle  up,  and  take  my  leave.  Dinner  for 
myself  and  horse  is  secured,  after  which  I  re- 
turn home,  having  supplied  the  leading  grocers 
of  the  town  with  honey. 

Milledgeville,  III. 


THE  RAILEY  SUPER. 

A   SUPER   FOR     HOLDING    SECTIONS    WITHOUT    T 

TINS,  SECTION- HOLDERS.  OR  SUPERS;  ITS 

CONVENIENCE  AS  COMPARED  WITH 

THE   OTHER  DEVICES. 


By  F.  G.  Railey. 


So  many  objections  have  been  cited  recently 
by  many  prominent  and  practical  bee-keepers 
in  several  different  journals,  against  section- 
holders,  wide  frames,  and  T  tins  (loose  and 
permanent ).  that  1  have  wondered  if  it  has  not 
occurred  to  these  gentlemen  that  all  of  these 
things  can  be  dispensed  with  and  a  much  sim- 
pler, and,  in  my  judgment,  more  perfect,  ar- 
rangement, used  10  hold  sections  in  the  super. 
I  use  thumb  screws  with  a  follower  in  the  side 
and  at  end  of  super.  I  use  the  Dovetail  super, 
made  originally  for  section- holders.  On  one  side, 
Ayi  in.  from  the  ends,  1  put  in  two  thumb-screws. 
I  put  two  more  thumb-screws  in  one  end  of  the 
super,  one  4  in,  from  the  side  which  has  the 
thumb-screws  in  it,  the  other  just  3  in,  from  the 
other  side,  or  about  midway  between  the  corner 
and  the  cut-out  for  the  hand-hold.  Now  dress 
the  super  down  to  a  depth  of  4^%.  This  gives  a 
bee-space  (the  correct  one,  I  think)  of  -f^  above 
the  sections,  where  they  are  just  even  with  the 
lower  edge.  Now  place  your  super,  without 
any  tins  anywhere  about  it,  on  a  flat  hive-top 
or  some  other  level  surface.  If  your  super,  like 
mine,  was  made  for  section-holders,  cut  two  lit- 
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tie  board  followers,  9^x4)^x11.  They  will  thus, 
you  see.  be  just  as  wide  as  the  sections  are  high 
when  in  place,  and  a  little  shorter  than  six  sec- 
tions as  they  are  placed  across  the  super.  Drop 
these  followers  into  the  ends  of  your  super,  one 
against  the  screws,  the  other  at  the  opposite 
end,  seeing  that  their  ends  are  pushed  back 
close  against  the  inside  of  super,  opposite  the 
side  screws.  Now  put  in  your  sections  and  drop 
in  the  usual  follower  on  the  side,  dressed  to 
just  4}^  inches  in  width  and  a  bee-space  short 
at  the  end  next  to  the  end,  super-screws.  Now 
turn  up  your  side-screws  sufficiently  to  get  the 
sections  pressed  well  against  the  opposite  side, 
then  turn  up  your  end  screws  until  you  can  turn 
no  more  with  your  fingers,  and  do  the  same  to 
the  side  screws,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the 
tops  of  sections  all  into  place  evenly.  If  sepa - 
rators  are  used  (I  never  use  more  than  two),  cut 
them  just  the  length  of  your  sections  when  well 
pressed  together,  or  scant  17  inches. 

You  now  have  my  ideal  of  a  super.  Every 
section  is  squared  up  and  held  firmly  in  place 
from  every  direction.  If  reversing  is  practiced, 
you  have  but  to  turn  your  super  over,  using  the 
board  hereinafter  described,  to  prevent  mash- 
ing bees.  Loosen  the  screws,  let  sections  and 
followers  (I  prefer  the  latter  all  loose)  drop 
down,  and  you  have  your  bee-space  on  top  once 
more.  For  freedom  from  propolis  I  have  never 
seen  any  arrangement  like  it.  My  boys  always 
shout  when  they  come  to  what  they  call  a  Rai- 
ley  super  in  cleaning  up  the  sections  for  mar- 
ket— no  T  tins,  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  whole- 
sale scraping  of  both  top  and  bottom  of  sections 
before  the  screws  are  loosened,  thus  removing 
the  small  amountof  propolis  found  there.  Then 
loosen  the  screws,  and  the  sections  separate  in 
all  directions  easily,  as  soon  as  the  super  is  lift- 
ed off. 

When  I  think  of  having  to  handle  and  clean 
and  take  care  of,  and  pay  for  six  section-hold- 
ers or  six  wide  frames,  or  even  five  tins,  as  com- 
pared with  this  arrangement,  I  have  a  feeling 
of  joyful  relief.  Somebody  says,  "  Why,  you 
have  two  or  three  board  followers  to  take  care 
of  and  clean."  Well,  they  are  of  such  shape  as 
to  be  much  more  easily  cleaned  and  cared  for 
than  the  other  articles,  and  cheaper.  Then  if 
you  will  think  of  their  position  in  the  super  you 
will  see  that  there  will  be  but  little  cleaning  to 
do  to  them.  The  bees  do  not  get  much  at  the 
end  one. 

Another  may  object,  "You  can  not  take  the 
sections  out  as  they  are  filled  while  on  the  hive. 
If  you  loosen  the  screws,  of  course  the  sections 
would  drop  into  the  brood-frames  or  honey-board 
below."  I  answer,  this  is  the  only  objection 
which  has  troubled  me.  My  remedy  is  to  have 
a  board  constructed  like  a  bee-escape  (the  latter 
can  be  utilized),  just  the  size  of  the  super,  with 
a  strip  }4  X  %  tacked  around  the  outer  edge  as 
a  rim;  then  five  more  of  these  H'^%  strips 


tacked  across  the  board  just  where  the  rows  of 
sections  come  when  the  super  is  raised  and  set 
upon  this  board.  When  'any  sections  are  seal- 
ed, simply  raise  the] super,  slip  this  board  un- 
der, and  even  theacorners,  as  when  you  put  an 
escape  under.  Them  loosen  your  screws  and 
see  how  much  more  nicely  any  section  can  be 
removed  than  with  any  other  arrangement — no 
bees  hurt,  no  propolis  to  necessitate  prying  and 
wrenching. DEach  section  stands  loose  in  its 
place  ready  to  be  picked  up.  Friends,  try  it. 
Glasgow,  Ky. 

[It  was  Oliver  Foster,  I  think,  who  devised, 
some  ten  years  ago,  a  super  for  holding  up  sec- 
tions by  side  and  end  compression;  but  of  late 
years  we  have  heard  nothing  about  it.  But  his 
method  of  producing  compression  was  not  by 
thumbscrews,  but  by  a  sort  of  clamps  at  diag- 
onally opposite  corners,  the  super  itself  being 
halved  through  those  corners.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that,  by  the  help  of  thumb-screws,  the 
sections  may  be  so  securely  held  as  to  stay  in 
place.  But  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that, 
for  very  dry  climates,  like  that  of  California, 
for  instance,  or  climates  of  the  other  extreme, 
such  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Florida  and  Eng- 
land, such  a  super  would  not  answer.  In  the 
first-mentioned  localities,  the  sections  would 
be  liable  to  shrink  a  trifle  after  being  compress- 
ed, and  drop  down.  In  the  others,  the  damp- 
ness would  cause  them  to  swell  and  buckle  up. 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  that  would  be  my  im- 
pression. If  Oliver  Foster  has  abandoned  his 
original  super,  perhaps  he  can  tell  us  the  rea- 
sons why. 

But  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  such  a 
super  could  be  filled  and  emptied  much  more 
easily  than  any  other  form;  and,  too,  we  have 
the  further  advantage  that  such  sections  would 
be  brought  much  nearer  to  the  brood-nest. 
When  Mr.  W.  K.  Ball  was  here  he  expressed  a 
desire  for  a  super  that  would  allow  the  sections 
to  come  up  to  the  brood-frames,  within  a  bee- 
space.  He  was  then  using  T  tins;  but  I  pre- 
sume he  would  like  the  Railey  super  better  yet, 
providing  there  would  be  no  danger  from 
shrinkage,  thus  allowing  the  sections  to  drop 
down  and  destroy  bee-spaces. — Ed.] 


FROM  THE  ORANGE-GROVES  OF  FLORIDA. 


FOUL  BKOOD  ;   KIND  WORDS   FOR   THE  A.  I.  ROOT 
COMPANY. 

By  W.  S.  Hart. 


Mr. Root-.—YoMY  card  of  a  recent  date,  giving 
notice  that  you  have  placed  me  on  your  list  of 
complimentary  subscribers  to  your  journal  for 
the  ensuing  year,  cameoduly  to  hand,  and  I 
thank  you  for  this  added  evidence  of  your  good 
will.  Gleanings,  long  years  ago,  became  in- 
dispensable to  me  ;  and  I  believe  that,  through 
me,  it  has  become  the  same  to  many  others.  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  speak  a  good  word 
for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  and  its  wares,  for  the  two 
reasons  that  I  like  the  persons  composing  it ; 
and  because,  second,  whatever  they  send  out  is 
of  the  highest  type  of  its  kind,  or  else  sold  for 
the  lowest  price  of  any  of  its  quality. 

I  have  delayed  acknowledgment,  in  the  hope 
that  I  might  send  other  matter  of  value  with 
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the  letter.  I  hoped  to  give  some  information  of 
value  to  my  brother  bee-keepers  in  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  foul  brood.  I  had  no  new 
remedy  in  mind,  but  hoped  to  add  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  efficacy  of  some  of  the  sup- 
posed cures  now  before  the  world.  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  have  very  little  of  value  to  offer,  up 
to  this  date;  and  the  present  status  of  the  trou- 
ble in  my  apiary  and  its  surroundings  is  of  a 
discouraging  nature.  I  have  already  lost  some 
30  colonies,  and  have  several  more  that  are 
quite  weak  from  the  various  experiences  that  I 
have  put  them  through.  I  have  tried  lysol  and 
several  other  chemicals,  without  success.  I  have 
fed  all  my  apiary  with  medicated  feed  (using 
lysol  principally)  as  a  preventive,  repeatedly; 
but  the  disease  keeps  reappearing.  By  the 
McEvoy  method  T  have  succeeded  in  effecting 
cures;  but  many  colonies  so  treated  would  show 
the  disease  again  before  much  brood  could  be 
raised;  and  a  repetition  of  the  treatment  would 
so  weaken  them  that  several  would  have  to  be 
united  to  give  them  strength  to  survive. 

I  still  feel  quite  confident  that  I  could  stamp 
out  the  trouble  if  it  were  confined  to  my  apiary 
alone;  but  a  neighbor,  a  Manxman,  one  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  natives  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  has  or  had  90  colonies  near  by 
that  he  has  not  examined  for  five  months,  al- 
though he  owns  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  them  the  last  time  he  did  so.  Flor- 
ida has  no  foul -brood  inspector  ;  so,  though  his 
apiary  is  probably  a  putrid  mass  of  infection,  it 
can  not  be  exterminated  either  by  law  or  per- 
suasion. The  disease  alone  can  do  it.  Under 
these  conditions  I  see  but  little  hope  of  ridding 
this  section  of  the  dread  disease;  and  all  efforts 
to  test  remedies  must  almost  necessarily  prove 
useless.  Among  my  many  reasons  for  regret- 
ting this  is  the  fact  that  yourselves  and  others 
have  sent  me  chemicals  to  test  on  the  disease, 
hoping  for  valuable  results,  and  these  hopes 
must  be  disappointed. 

AN  INTERESTING  CASE  OF  A  CURE  OF  RHEUiNIA- 
TISM,    BY    BEE-STINGS. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  however,  that  I  seem  to 
have  been  successful,  as  a  self  appointed  physi- 
cian, in  one  direction  that  will  interest  many 
bee-keepers.  I  inclose  a  short  statement  of  the 
case,  from  the  pen  of  the  patient,  and  would 
add,  to  what  is  therein  stated,  the  following 
facts:  Mr.  Hendricksen  is  a  well-educated  young 
Dane,  a  man  of  culture  and  bright  intellect. 
His  sufferings  from  rheumatism  for  the  first 
four  weeks  here  excited  the  sympathy  of  all 
who  met  him.  Being  well  versed  in  chemistry, 
he  was  fully  posted  as  lo  the  medicines  that  had 
been  prescribed,  none  of  which  had  given  him 
much  relief;  and  being  of  an  active,  joyous  dis- 
position, he  was  not  as  prudent  as  he  might 
have  been,  and  his  trouble  was  becoming  worse 
all  the  time.  It  was  with  little  faith  that  I 
suggested  bee-stings  as  a  remedy;  and,  though 


he  was  interested  at  once,  it  was  not  until  I 
loaned  him  printed  matter  referring  to  it  that 
he  became  fully  convinced  that  there  might  be 
real  virtue  in  it.  After  suffering  severely  one 
morning  he  applied  the  stings  to  his  aching  leg 
at  about  10  a.m.  The  benefit  was  apparent  at 
once,  and  that  night  he  got  his  first  good  sleep 
in  a  long  time.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  or 
fourth  day  some  of  the  boarders  at  the  Bay 
View  were  astonished  to  see  him  out  on  the 
grounds  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  alter- 
nately leaping  and  kicking  out  in  great  shape. 
Not  knowing  what  in  the  world  was  the  cause 
of  such  gymnastics,  one  cried  out  to  him  to 
know  what  was  the  matter,  and  found  that  he 
was  simply  trying  his  legs  to  see  if  he  could  find 
any  rheumatism  left  in  them.  It  is  now  some 
weeks  since  then,  and  he  is  still  apparently 
cured,  though  it  has  not  been  his  fault  that  he 
is  so,  as  he  has  been  almost  constantly  on  the 
move,  either  upon  the  river  or  upon  the  shore, 
and  often  with  wet  feet  and  other  conditions 
existing  that  would  naturally  bring  the  trouble 
back.  He  starts  for  the  North  this  morning, 
carrying  with  him  an  active  interest  in  "the 
little  busy  bee,"  and  the  hearty  congratulations 
of  the  many  friends  he  has  made  here,  all  of 
whom  know  of  and  are  astonished  at  the  won- 
derful cure.  It  may  seem  unusual  that  there  is 
no  "one  dollar  a  bottle  "  to  come  in  here  some- 
where, or  some  expensive  recipe  to  be  filled; 
but  it  is  an  honest,  sober  fact,  that  Florida  cli- 
mate is  not  necessarily  expensive  ;  and  even  I, 
the  writer,  will  furnish  the  bee-stings,  free  of 
cost,  to  all  the  patients  that  you  will  send  to  the 
Bay  View  House  next  winter,  though,  having 
no  ax  of  any  kind  to  grind,  there  is  no  *1000  re- 
ward offered  for  a  case  I  can  not  cure. 

W.  S.  Hart. 
Hawks  Park,  Fla.,  Apr.  17,  1896. 

[The  following  is  the  statement  referred  to. — 
Ed.] 

bee-stings  a  cure  for  rheumatism. 

In  the  summer  of  189.5  I  felt,  occasionally,  pain  in 
one  leg;  1  ut,  not  being  unable  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness, I  took  no  further  notice  of  the  case  until  the 
middle  of  January,  1896,  wljen  the  pain  suddenly 
became  so  intense  that  I  was  obliged  to  consult  a 
physician.  He  pronounced  the  case  to  be  sciatica, 
and  prescribed  a  treatment  of  massage,  vvhicii  did 
at  the  time  possibl}'  more  harm  than  good.  An- 
other physician  tried  various  remedies,  but  failed, 
and  finally  advised  me  to  change  climate.  I  had 
then  been  confined  to  my  bed  two  weeks,  and  was 
at  the  time  unable  to  move  about  without  a  cane, 
and  sutfered  intense  pain. 

The  first  of  February  I  went  to  Florida,  and  came 
by  mere  chance  to  Hawlis  Park,  where  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  noted  orange-grower  and  apia- 
rist, W.  S.  Hart.  He  furnished  me  with  reading- 
matter  from  his  well-filled  library,  and,  among  the 
interesting  books,  were  eight  or  ten  volumes  of 
Gleanings,  some  of  them  dark  with  age,  where  I 
found  several  articles  on  bee-stiugs  and  rheumatism, 
and  concluded  to  try  the  experiment.    I  had  then 
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been  in  Florida  more  than  a  month  without  deriving 
any  benefit  from  either  climate  or  medicine.  The 
first  day  I  had  six  bees  applied  to  the  leg  along  the 
sciatic  nerve,  and  felt  instant  relief.  The  second 
day  I  applied  seven  bees;  and  two  days  after,  I  was 
able  to  walk  straight  without  a  cane,  and  have  felt 
no  pains  since. 

In  applying  the  bees,  take  them  by  the  thorax  and 
put  them  on  the  desired  spot.  Leave  the  sting  about 
five  minutes,  or  until  all  the  poison  is  extracted. 

Chicago,  Apr.  30.  H.  C.  Hendricksen. 

[Your  experience  is  almost  identically  ours  on 
the  matter  of  curing  foul  brood.  The  McEvoy 
method  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  Mr.  Mc- 
Evoy does  not  think  the  disinfecting  of  the 
hives  is  necessary;  but  we  found  that  colonies 
shaken  on  to  frames  of  foundation  back  into 
the  old  hives,  without  disinfection,  were  quite 
likely  to  have  the  disease  again;  but  when  they 
were  treated  in  new  hives,  or  hives  that  had 
been  boiled,  the  cure  was  permanent. 

With  regard  to  rheumatism,  in  many  cases 
bee-stings  seem  to  work  quite  a  remarkable 
cure,  while  in  others  no  effect  is  experienced; 
but  we  should  not  forget  that  there  are  differ- 
ent kinds  of  rheumatism.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
medical  men  in  our  ranks  can  enlighten  us  — 
particularly  as  to  what  kinds  of  the  disease  are 
more  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  the  beesting 
poison.— Ed.] 

M       I       ^      

THE  NEW  WEED  PROCESS  FOUNDATION. 


FITRTHER  TESTS  CONFIRM  PREVIOUS  TESTS;  FIVE 
TIMES   STRONGER  THAN   THE   OLD   DIP- 
PED FOUNDATION. 


Bll  O.  O.  PoppUton. 


Our  honey  season  is  a  month  later  than  usual, 
so  my  last  experiments  with  foundation  are  also 
late,  but  are  finished.  The  later  ones  all  con- 
firm the  first  ones.  I  gave  all  the  light  and  me- 
dium brood  foundation  I  had  left  to  a  neighbor, 
Mr.  B.  Parks,  with  proper  instructions,  and  he 
reports  to  me  that  the  average  stretch  or  sag  of 
the  old -method  samples  aggregated  just  five 
times  as  much  as  did  the  new-method  ones,  be- 
ing almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  my  tests  with 
the  light  weight  previously  reported. 

My  own  later  tests  were  made  with  the  heavy 
makes,  which  were  alternated  in  hives  into 
which  heavy  prime  swarms  were  run.  As  the 
weather  was  quite  warm  at  the  time,  and  a  fair 
flow  of  honey,  this  made  a  severe  test  of  the 
foundation.  All  the  sheets  made  by  the  old 
method  were  stretched  some — not  very  serious- 
ly so,  but  yet  so  as  to  be  plainly  noticed  at  a 
glance,  while  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
see  a  particle  of  stretch  in  a  single  one  of  the 
new-method  ones.  The  difference  was  so  plain 
that  a  novice  could  have  picked  out  each  kind 
by  itself  at  a  single  glance. 

I  could  see  by  the  age  of  the  brood  in  each 
that  the  queen  had  first  deposited  eggs  in  one 
of  the  new  foundations,  then  skipped  one  of  the 
old  ones  and  used  another  new  one  before  using 
the  old  one  between  them.  This  looks  as  if 
the  new  was  worked  out  somewhat  the  quick- 
er; but,  of  course,  one  instance  of  this  kind 


proves  nothing.  Aside  from  this  I  noticed  no- 
thing to  show  any  preference  of  the  bees  for 
either.  So  far  as  such  experiments  can  prove 
any  thing  they  plainly  show  a  decided  superi- 
ority of  foundation  made  by  the  new  method 
compared  with  that  made  by  the  old,  and  that 
your  claims  of  such  superiority  were  quite  well 
founded. 

Our  tests  of  the  thin  foundation  for  surplus 
have  not  shown  any  marked  difference  between 
the  two  kinds.  Even  were  we  fitted  with  the 
right  appliances  for  such  a  test,  I  doubt  the 
practical  value  of  such  tests  between  these  two 
makes  as  were  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  between  the 
different  kinds  of  thin  foundation.  After  using 
all  the  different  kinds  of  foundation  made,  from 
the  first  made  by  the  inventor,  some  2,5  years 
ago,  including  milled,  pressed,  and  molded,  I 
had  reached  the  same  conclusion  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor did  from  his  experiments;  viz.,  that  founda- 
tion made  by  the  Given  press  would  be  worked 
out  by  the  bees  a  trifle  quicker  than  any  made 
on  mills.  Molded  foundation  was  fully  equal 
to  Given— better,  if  any  thing. 

I  differ  with  many  bee-keepers  in  thinking 
that  the  points  brought  out  by  Mr.  Taylor's  ex- 
periments are,  while  interesting,  of  very  little 
practical  importance.  The  bees,  having  their 
choice  of  different  kinds  of  foundation  in  one 
section-case,  of  course  commenced  first  on  the 
kind  they  liked  best;  and  when  all  were  drawn 
out,  these  were  a  trifle  thicker  — that  is,  longer 
cells  — and  held  the  most  honey.  If  all  the  sec- 
tions had  had  foundation  of  one  kind,  all  would 
have  been  commenced  more  alike  —  been  more 
uniform  in  thickness,  and  been  more  even  in 
weight;  and,  in  most  cases,  all  would  be  finish- 
ed in  nearly  the  same  time  without  reference  to 
what  kind  of  foundation  was  used.  Whenever 
bees  are  very  reluctant  to  commence  work  in 
surplus-cases  the  quality  of  foundation  used 
may  be  an  important  factor;  but  I  doubt  wheth- 
er it  amounts  to  much  in  use  in  the  brood-nest. 
Whenever  conditions  are  right  for  bees  to  draw 
out  foundation  in  brood-frames  (and  foundation 
is  seldom  given  to  them  for  that  purpose  at  any 
other  time)  they  will  draw  out  foundation  of 
any  kind  with  almost  equal  promptness.  I  have 
used  all  kinds  of  foundation  — that  with  high 
side  walls,  with  no  walls  at  all  ;  that  with 
round  cells,  with  natural-shaped  cells — pressed, 
milled,  molded— that  newly  made,  that  fastened 
in  frames  and  hung  in  the  light  for  months, 
and,  so  far  as  readiness  of  being  worked  out  is 
concerned,  I  have  ceased  to  think  there  is  much 
practical  difference.  What  has  been  a  serious 
trouble  with  all  kinds  of  foundation  is  the  tend- 
ency to  sag  or  stretch,  causing  elongated  cells, 
and  bulged,  ill-shaped,  and  useless  combs;  and 
any  thing  that  will  tend  to  obviate  this  trouble 
is  of  much  practical  value. 

I  use  deep  frames,  12x13  in.,  and,  of  course, 
am  troubled  more  with  stretched  foundation 
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than  if  I  used  shallower  frames.  Because  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  getting  foundation  rea- 
sonably free  from  this  fault  I  have,  for  a  dozen 
years  back,  made  and  used  mostly  my  own 
foundation  on  plaster  molds,  by  Oliver  Foster's 
methods.  My  experiments  have  satisfied  me  so 
fully  that  the  new  foundation  is  all  right  that  I 
have  decided  to  make  no  more  molded.  I  con- 
fess that,  at  first,  I  took  no  stock  in  your  claim 
for  the  superiority  of  the  new  foundation  ;  but 
rigid  tests  have  shown  otherwise. 
Stuart,  Fla. 

[Previous  to  this  year  some  very  satisfactory 
tests  were  made,  the  result  of  which  showed 
that  the  new-process  foundation  was  in  every 
way  superior  to  the  old  made  from  dipped 
sheets.  Butwe  desired  to  have  It  put  to  a  more 
severe  test  yet;  and,  as  we  have  previously  ad- 
vised our  readers,  Mr.  Poppleton,  a  very  care- 
ful and  intelligent  bee-keeper,  was  employed  to 
make  some  further  tests;  for  if  there  is  any 
place  in  the  United  States  where  foundation  is 
liable  to  stretch,  it  is  in  Florida  with  its  hot 
sun.  As  previously  announced,  the  first  pre- 
liminary tests  by  Mr.  Poppleton  showed  that 
the  new  Weed  process  was  five  times  stronger 
than  the  old  dipped  foundation.  The  foregoing 
is  the  result  of  more  elaborate  experiments  dur- 
ing hotter  weather,  and  fully  confirms  the  pre- 
vious tests. 

Some  of  our  friends  could  not  understand  why 
the  new  foundation  should  be  tougher,  and  yet 
more  easily  worked  out  by  the  bees.  There  is 
something  parodoxical,  it  is  true,  in  the  terms, 
but  actual  tests  show  that  it  doesn't  stretch 
like  the  old,  and  is  more  quickly  worked  by  the 
bees. 

Mr.  Poppleton  is  to  continue  experimenting 
for  us,  and  later  on  we  shall  have  further  re- 
ports. In  the  mean  time  do  not  forget  that  Mr. 
Poppleten  says  he  at  first  took  no  stock  in  our 
claims  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  new  founda- 
tion; but  his  own  experiments  have  convinced 
him  that  we  were  right.  And  observe,  also, 
that  the  new  foundation  can  be  used  in  lieu  of 
the  old  molded  wax  with  much  heavier  sheets. 

And,  again,  it  seems  evident  that  much  light- 
er grades  of  foundation  can  be  used  in  the  hive. 
The  consequence  is.  for  the  same  money  more 
shrpti  of  foundation  can  be  purchased,  of  this 
new  process;  and  these  lighter  sheets  will  do  the 
work  of  the  old  heavier  sheets  of  dipped  wax. 
We  are  not  content,  however,  to  let  the  matter 
stand  where  it  is.  We  are  using  our  "best 
brains  "to  improve  what  may  now  seem  per- 
fection Itself.— Ed.] 


LONG-TONGUED  BEES. 

CELLS    4}4    TO 


THE  LARGE  FOUNDATION    WITH 
THE  INCH. 


Bij  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Just  how  many  years  ago  it  is  I  don't  know, 
but  I  think  it  was  during  the  first  few  years 
that  foundation  was  made,  A.  I.  Root  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  foundation  with  cells  of 
intermediate  size  between  worker  and  drone 
size.  I  never  knew  what  his  object  was,  but  I 
know  he  got  some  pretty  hard  raps  for  it,  for 
the  bees  didn't  seem  to  know  whether  it  was 
meant  for  drones  or  workers,  and  used  it  some- 
times for  one  and  sometimes  for  the  other.    At 


any  rate,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously  car- 
ried that  he  mustn't  make  foundation  with 
cells  of  any  different  size  from  the  size  adopted 
already  by  the  bees.  Having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  I  now  move  a  reconsideration. 

For  some  time  the  French  have  been  experi- 
menting in  the  direction  of  having  bees  with 
longer  tongues,  and  for  a  good  while  I  was  un- 
der the  impression  that  it  was  merely  by  trying 
to  breed  constantly  from  the  bees  with  longest 
tongues  that  the  object  was  to  be  gained — a 
mistake  that  may  be  excused  on  my  part, 
because  the  same  mistake  was  made  among 
French  bee-keepers  themselves.  Instead  of 
that  the  plan  is  to  try  to  raise  bees  with  longer 
tongues,  not  by  merely  stretching  the  tongues, 
but  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  bee  through- 
out, trusting  that,  as  the  size  of  the  bee  in- 
creases, the  size  of  the  tongue  will  increase  in 
proportion. 

The  increase  of  size  is  sought  to  be  gained  by 
using  foundation  with  cells  larger  than  the 
normal  size,  and  the  largest  bees  are  selected  to 
breed  from,  the  glossometer  being  used  to 
measure  the  tongues  so  as  to  make  the  selec- 
tion. As  I  have  already  mentioned,  M.  Legros 
has  made  a  notable  advance  in  the  matter,  the 
glossometer  of  his  invention  being  one  of  the 
best;  but  he  disclaims  the  idea  that  his  gain  in 
the  size  of  bees,  and  conseouently  in  the  length 
of  tongues,  is  by  means  of  the  glossometer 
alone.  That's  merely  used  as  a  test  in  making 
selections,  the  gain  in  size  being  made  by  using 
larger-sized  cells. 

If  A.  I.  Root  was  ahead  of  the  times,  and  was 
seeking  to  increase  the  size  of  bees  by  means 
of  larger  cells,  he  made  the  mistake  of  making 
too  violent  a  break  in  the  matter.  The  better 
plan  seems  to  be  to  increase  the  cells  gradually. 
At  any  rate,  I  see  in  Le  Progres  Apicole  for 
January  that  M.  Mees  is  to  have  foundation- 
machines  to  turn  out  foundation  with  cells  of 
three  different  sizes,  26  5,  3.5.8,  and  34.3  cells  to 
the  inch.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  nor- 
mal size  is  about  28  to  the  inch. 

One  would  hardly  think,  however,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  go  so  gradually  in  the  matter. 
On  the  surface  it  would  seem  that  all  that's 
necessary  is  to  use  the  largest  size  that  will 
satisfy  the  bees,  and  not  be  used  too  largely  for 
rearing  drones.  Although  they  may  occasion- 
ally rear  workers  in  drone-cells,  they  don't 
appear  to  like  too  mtich  drone  comb.  As  an 
experiment  I  once  gave  a  colony  pretty  much 
all  drone  comb.  They  showed  their  disapprov- 
al by  swarming  out.  I  think  the  compromise 
foundation  made  by  A.  I.  Root  was  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  2.i  to  the  inch.  Possibly 
34  to  the  inch  might  satisfy  the  bees  to  com- 
mence on.  However,  those  Frenchmen  prob- 
ably know  a  good  deal  better  what  they're 
about  than  I  do. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Dr.  J.  P.  Mur- 
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dock  succeeded  in  getting  bees  of  unusual  size. 
If  the  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  breed  for  size  it 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  have  his  strain  of  bees 
to  commence  with.  He  sent  me  some  of  the 
bees,  and  also  samples  of  comb  about  which 
there  could  be  no  question.  Without  taking 
time  to  hunt  up  the  report  I  made  about  it  in 
Gleanings,  I  remember  that  the  cells  were 
about  medium  between  drone  and  worker  size, 
some  of  them  larger,  and  a  few  I  think  just 
about  four  to  the  inch.  This  comb  was,  of 
course,  built  by  the  bees  without  any  founda- 
tion. I  believe  he  made  no  mention  of  having 
made  any  gain  through  larger-sized  cells,  but 
mainly  through  selection  of  larger  drones  and 
some  special  feeding  of  the  drones  while  in  the 
larval  state.  At  any  rate  he  made  an  advance 
in  size  that  was  decisive,  and  I  think  it  was 
ahead  of  any  thing  yet  accomplished  in  France. 

It  is  well  known  that  bees  of  reduced  size  can 
be  raised  by  having  the  size  of  cells  reduced. 
That  the  opposite  rule  would  work  doesn't 
necessarily  follow.  But  the  possibility  is  worth 
trying  for. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  What's  the 
good  of  bigger  bees?  I  don't  know  of  any 
except  just  one  thing — they  could  work  on  red 
clover.  But  it  is  possible  there  are  other  flow- 
ers besides  red  clover  that  longer  tongues  could 
reach. 

IS    REDUCTION    OF  PEES  "CHEAP    JOHN"  BUSI- 
NESS? 

On  page  53,  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  maintains  his 
position  that  he  doesn't  want  to  belong  to  an 
organization  that  doesn't  have  a  good-sized 
annual  fee;  thinks  reducing  the  fee  would 
diminish  rather  than  increase  the  membership; 
doesn't  believe  in  the  "cheap  John  "  style  of 
doing  business.  I  think  11.00  has  always  been 
the  annual  fee  for  membership  in  the  North 
American.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Clarke,  that, 
if  the  fee  were  increased  to  $1..50  or  $2.00,  there 
would  be  a  gain  of  a  single  member?  Accord- 
ing to  your  reasoning  there  ought  to  be;  for  if 
the  value  of  membership  were  measured  exact- 
ly by  the  cost,  then  a  S3. 00  membership  would 
be  better  than  one  costing  only  half  as  much. 

I  don't  believe  in  the  "  cheap  John  "  style  of 
doing  business  any  more  than  you  do.  But 
that  means  getting  things  for  less  than  the 
regular  price  with  still  less  than  the  regular 
value.  But  I  do  believe  in  getting  full  value 
for  less  money;  and  I  count  as  a  public  bene- 
factor the  man  who  can  produce  for  25  cents 
what  has  previously  cost  a  dollar.  And  I 
think  people  have  too  good  sense  to  think  the 
value  less  because  the  price  has  been  reduced. 
Take  as  an  Illustration  the  matter  of  news- 
papers. The  Chicago  Record  started  as  a  one- 
cent  paper.  There  were  other  papers  in  Chica- 
go that  sold  for  two  or  three  times  as  much. 
Did  people  prefer  the  higher-priced  papers? 
You,  perhaps,  would  have  said,  "There's  not 


much  chance  for  any  great  worth  there.  The 
miserable  pittance  of  one  cent!  I'll  buy  the 
paper  with  bigger  price."  But  the  public 
didn't  talk  that  way.  It  said  by  actions  if  not 
always  in  words,  "  There's  a  13-page  paper  for 
a  cent.  It  has  the  freshest  and  the  fullest  news 
to  be  had,  and,  withal,  the  most  reliable.  What 
a  blessing  that  they  are  smart  enough  to  afford 
it  for  one  cent!"  And  as  a  result,  every  one  of 
the  great  Chicago  dailies  had  to  come  down  in 
price  to  one  cent.  Neither  do  they  give  cheap 
service.  In  no  place  in  the  world  Is  more  en- 
terprise and  brains  put  into  a  newspaper.  As 
a  further  result,  the  leading  dailies  of  St.  Louis 
made  a  sudden  drop  in  price  from  5  cents  to  1 
cent.  I'm  not  at  all  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
read  daily  a  one-cent  paper. 

It  costs  more  to  belong  to  a  bee-keepers' 
society  on  this  side  the  ocean  than  in  Europe, 
but  they  greatly  overshadow  us  in  member- 
ship. We've  tried  the  dollar,  and  we  never 
got  the  membership.  Let's  try  the  quarter- 
dollar.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that 
the  Illinois  State  Society  has  practically  reduc- 
ed its  annual  fee  to  35  cents  or  less,  and  it  never 
had  so  large  a  membership  at  the  dollar  price 
as  now. 

Marengo,  111.,  Feb.  13. 

[In  times  past  we  have  made  several  founda- 
tion-mills for  our  friends  in  Germany,  having 
43^  cells  to  the  inch.  Just  what  they  wanted 
them  for  we  did  not  know;  but  it  is  possible 
that  they  desired  to  get  larger  bees;  but  more 
probably  it  was  because  they  desired  to  get  a 
kind  of  foundation  in  which  the  bees  would  not 
breed,  it  being  too  large  for  workers  and  too 
small  for  drones.  I  believe  some  one  has  said 
before  (perhaps  it  was  yourself)  that  a  founda- 
tion between  a  drone  and  worker  would  be  used 
exclusively  for  store  comb. 

We  are  at  present  making  mills  4)4  cells  to 
the  inch;  and  should  our  friends  desire  founda- 
tion of  this  kind  they  can  have  it  at  the  same 
price. 

LARGER  BEES. 

Yes,  indeed;  do  we  really  want  them?  On 
pages  315  and  318,  Volume  II.  of  Cheshire's 
"  Bees  and  Bee-keeping,"  we  find: 

The  last  point  (size)  is  one  upon  which  great  mis- 
apprehension abounds.  The  idea  that  it  is  desirable 
to  increase  the  dimensions  of  our  bees  is  all  but 
universal,  and,  since  I  have  ventured,  more  than 
once,  to  stand  alone  in  condemning-  it,  I  must  g:ive 
my  reasons  for  so  doing'.  Apis  dorsata  has  been 
hunted  up,  although  it  Is  known  to  be  a  useless 
savag-e,  simply  because  it  is  big,  and  that  by  the 
very  persons  who  claim  that  the  smaller  hive  bees 
are  the  best,  in  that  they  give  their  vote  g^enerally 
to  the  yellow  varieties.  Fortunately,  it  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  impracticable  to  "  hybridize  " 
our  hive  bees  with  do/s«^((,  over  which  we  may  in- 
scribe. " Rcquiescat  iti  pace." 

But  it  is  still  necessary  to  point  out  that,  the 
smaller  the  creature,  the  greater,  relatively,  are  its 
powers,  both  for  a  mechanical  and  a  physiological 
reason.  First,  other  things  being  equal,  as  an  ani- 
mal is  enlarged,  its  weight  increases  as  the  cube, 
and  its  strength  as  the  square  only,  of  the  ratio  of 
the  lineal  increase. 

Tlie  botanical  reason  for  desiring  no  alteration 
was  expounded  in  Vol.  I.  Flowers  and  bees  have 
been  constantly  interacting.  The  build  of  every 
floret  is  adapted  to  that  of  its  fertilizer,  and,  could 
we  suddenly  increase  the  dimensions  of  our  hive 
bees,  we*  should  throw  them  out  of  harmony  with 
the  floral  world  around  them,  decrease  their  utility, 
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by  reducing-  the  number  of  plants  they  could  fer- 
tilize, and  diminish  equally  their  value  as  honey- 
gatherers.  Mechanics,  physiology,  economics,  and 
botany  alike,  show  any  craving  after  mere  size  to  be 
an  ill-considered  and  unscientific  fancy,  for  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  even  an  excuse. 

It  would  seem  from  this,  that,  while  we  might 
be  able  to  secure  larger  bees,  there  would  be  no 
practical  advantage  In  them;  and  I  have  been 
wondering  whether  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
the  government  to  import  the  Apis  cZorsata— a 
very  much  larger  bee  than  we  have  in  this 
country,  simplv  for  the  purpose  of  fertilization 
of  blossoms.  Would  not  the  size  of  these  bees 
be  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  flora  of  this 
country  ?  I  believe  that  no  one  holds  that  they 
would  be  of  any  advantage  to  us  practically 
from  a  honey  point  of  view.  And  while  I  am 
about  it  I  must  say  I  am  not  in  favor  of  going 
to  the  expense  of  importing  these  bees  for  this 
reason,  and  in  view  of  what  various  correspon- 
dents have  said. — Ed.] 


A  CRITICISM  ON  GLEANINGS, 


ON  THE  HOME  OF     THE     HONEY-BEES,    ON    THE 

A  B  C  OF  BEE   CULTURE.  AND  ON  THE 

ROOT  OF  ALL. 

By  J.  W.  Porter. 

The  photo-engravings  that  often  illustrate 
Gleanings  are  good.  They  will  compare 
favorably  in  respect  to  tjjat  kind  of  illustra- 
tions with  the  best  periodicals,  and  are  very 
much  in  advance  of  many  other  features  of 
Gleanings.  This  difference  becomes  more 
pronounced  when  such  photo-engravings  ap- 
pear alongside  of  the  rough  sketches  that  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  the  notes  of  Rambler.  For 
further  proof  of  this  I  will  refer  to  pages  8.5,  9.5, 
and  96  for  Feb.,  1894.  But  none  of  those  are 
quite  as  hideous  as  the  one  on  page  7.53,  for 
Oct.,  1894.  That  picture  is  more  objectionable 
on  account  of  its  being  both  poor  in  art  and 
coarse  in  sentiment.  He  who  attempts  to  car- 
icature must  be  a  good  artist,  because  it  takes 
a  better  artist  to  do  that  kind  of  work  secun- 
dem  artem  than  it  does  to  produce  real  living 
pictures  from  nature.  Every  comic  picture 
must  be  true  to  nature,  though  distorted  to 
homeliness.  And  then,  too,  all  comic  literature, 
though  often  dealing  with  the  most  ridiculous 
subjects,  id  still  to  be  governed  by  the  common 
rules  of  decency  and  propriety.  The  illustra- 
tion last  mentioned  is  the  first  instance,  within 
my  observation,  that  so  far  violated  the  rules 
of  common  decency  as  to  picture  either  man  or 
beast  in  obeying  a  call  of  nature  (I  refer  to  a 
case  of  seasickness). 

Gleanings  is,  in  some  respects,  a  very  pecul- 
iar journal.  It  more  closely  ingratiates  itself 
into  the  family  circle  than  almost  any  other 
semi-secular  paper  published.  It  somehow  or 
other  has  a  fashion  of  making  every  subscriber 
feel  that  he  is  a  stockholder  in  the  concern,  all 
of  which  makes  it  difficult  to  raise  it  to  the 
standard  of  first-class  literature;  for,  how  far 
can  an  editor  allow  correspondents,  under  the 
influence  of  friendship,  to  violate  good  taste  in 


attempting  to  say  funny  things  in  regard  to 
matters  not  understood  by  a  majority  of  the 
readers,  and  which,  after  all,  are  not  so  very 
funny  when  seen  in  cold  print?  Or  how  far 
shall  a  correspondent  be  allowed  to  introduce 
names  of  friends  and  relatives  where  the  names 
of  such  persons  are  not  germain  to  the  subject? 
Improprieties  of  this  kind,  when  practiced  by 
Mr.  A.  I.  Root  in  his  special  department,  may 
be  admissible,  though  it  is  true  he  says  some 
things  that  might  better  be  said  by  his  bio- 
grapher. 

Rut  I  will  return  to  correspondents.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  all  of  the  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  readers  of  Gleanings  are  acquaint- 
ed with  Hannah,  May,  Jose,  or  Flo;  and  when 
the  reader  is  called  upon  to  digress  from  the 
subject  in  hand  to  take  notice  of  people  to 
whom  he  has  had  only  a  one-sided  introduction, 
he  begins  to  feel  that,  after  all.  Gleanings  is 
being  used  as  a  vehicle  in  the  exchange  of  bon- 
bons and  taflPy  between  a  special  few.  A  letter 
is  yet  the  most  inexpensive  and  decent  way  of 
apprising  our  friends  of  domestic  joys  or  sor- 
rows. It  would  not  violate  good  breeding  to 
notify  a  personal  friend  by  letter  that  there's  a 
new  baby  at  home. 

Gleanings  is  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
is  now  in  the  rich  bloom  of  maturing  maiden- 
hood, still  bearing  clear  resemblance  to  her 
honest  and  rugged  parent.  She  survived  the 
crucial  period  of  infantile  poverty,  and  lives 
an  honored  goddess  whose  noble  principles  are 
engraved  upon  every  page  that  bears  her  sig- 
nature, and  is  now  entitled  to  the  first  place  of 
honor  in  every  home  that  she  visits.  If  her 
exalted  ambition  in  infancy  made  her  an  ex- 
pensive burden,  she  has  served  to  pay  the  debt, 
and  bless  him  that  begat  her,  a  thousand-fold. 
Though  always  with  many  admirers,  she  never 
played  the  coquette,  nor  has  she  ever  bartered 
her  honor  for  selfish  gain.  If  as  a  teacher  of 
ethics  her  rule  of  action  is  inaccurate  she  can 
still  say  that  such  teaching  is  higher  than  the 
fetish  atmosphere  which  surrounds  her.  If  the 
scales  in  which  she  has  weighed  the  love  or 
intent  of  Omnipotence  be  ever  so  false,  she  can 
still  say  that  they  are  adjusted  by  more  than 
an  average  standard.  If  to  some  she  seems 
narrow  in  her  philosophy,  she  can  plead  with 
truth  that  she  is  tainted  with  the  corroding 
poison  of  an  ancestry  of  idolatrous  worshipers 
of  heathen  ideas. 

I  have  never  read  a  paragraph  in  Gleanings, 
coming  from  the  editors,  pertaining  to  matter 
of  a  secular  nature,  that  was  in  the  least  am- 
biguous. I  am  careful  of  the  wording  of  this, 
because  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  same 
remarks  could  not  in  truth  be  said  about  the 
special  and  ethical  side  of  Gleanings.  De- 
scriptions of  every  thing  relating  to  mechan- 
ical art,  and  figures  and  drafts  which  are 
used  to  illustrate  the  same,  are  given  to  the 
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readers  with  the  most  careful  precision.  Er- 
rors, however,  do  sometimes  occur;  but,  even 
admitting  this,  my  faith  in  the  ability  and 
good  intent  of  the  editors  of  Gleanings  is  such 
that,  if  they  say  the  measurement  of  a  thing  is 
found  to  be  j^-^i^  of  an  inch,  I  should  take  it  for 
granted  that  such  statement  was  made  on  their 
own  authority,  and  was  therefore  correct.  If, 
however.  I  was  certain  that  such  statement 
was  made  by  Ernest,  I  should  not  feel  quite  as 
certain  of  the  truth  as  I  would  did  I  know  that 
the  measurement  was  made  by  his  father. 
I  have  always  supposed  that  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  was  his  great 
precision  of  character,  and  that  his  success  as 
a  business  man  related  to  a  certain  degree  to 
that  quality.  But  if  Ernest  has  less  of  that 
quality  than  his  father  has,  I  for  one  think 
none  the  less  of  him  for  that,  for  he  undoubted- 
ly has  other  traits  of  character  that  stand  him 
in  lieu  of  that  one. 

Careful  that  its  own  advertisements  shall  not 
mislead  or  deceive  its  readers.  Gleanings  as 
well  maintains  a  watchful  eye  over  the  adver- 
tisements of  others,  ever  insisting  that  they 
shall  do  likewise.  Having  kept  the  golden 
rule  constantly  before  its  readers,  Gleanings 
has  set  the  heroic  example  of  reimbursing  the 
losses  sustained  by  others  through  any  fault 
that  could  in  the  remotest  degree  be  charged  to 
that  journal.  Again,  that  unerring  precision 
which  seems  to  pervade  the  Home  of  the  Hon- 
ey-bee from  cellar  to  attic  applies  to  the  very 
last  act  in  the  making  of  Gleanings.  The 
lines  of  reading  are  seldom,  very  seldom,  dia- 
gonal to  the  edges  of  that  journal,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  poorly  bound  copy  of  it.  The 
margin  between  the  center  seam  and  the  read- 
ing matter  is  wide  enough  to  permit  the  journal 
to  be  easily  held  open  to  view  while  reading, 
without  exerting  any  perceptible  effort  to  keep 
it  in  position. 

Now  permit  me  to  introduce  to  the  reader 
that  grand  book — a  book  which,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  the  crowning  glory  of  all  other  works  of 
its  author — 

THE   A  B  C   OF   BEE    CULTURE. 

The  point  is  now  reached  in  this  criticism 
where  the  reader  might  well  assert  his  right  to 
catechise  me  as  to  ray  ability  to  do  j  ustice  to  the 
work  in  hand;  and  I  think  that  I  can  show  sat- 
isfactorily that  I  am  competent  to  judge  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  poor,  and  express  an 
intelligent  opinion  on  all  matters  that  pertain 
to  mechanical  art,  making  no  claims,  however, 
to  any  literary  ability. 

If  I  was  not  cradled  in  a  kit  of  carpenter 
tools,  I  believe  I  came  nearer  to  that  fate  than 
most  readers  of  this  article.  My  father  was  a 
carpenter,  and  carpenter  tools  were  my  play- 
things in  youth.  By  the  use  of  tools  I  managed 
to  earn  my  living  from  my  fifteenth  to  my 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  have  always  regretted 


that  I  was  not  permitted  to  spend  my  life  in 
mechanical  labor. 

I  do  not  claim  that  either  in  the  first  or  last 
edition  of  this  work  the  ultimatum  has  been 
reached.  But  I  do  claim,  as  to  the  purposes 
whereof  this  book  is  published,  it  is  the  best 
exponent  of  the  bee-keeping  art  that  has  ever 
been  published.  It  deals  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject, from  inception  to  finale,  with  such  clear 
and  well-worded  description,  with  such  pains- 
taking in  every  detail,  and,  withal,  a  unique- 
ness of  manner,  that  the  most  ignorant  can 
understand  and  the  wisest  may  admire.  The 
business  and  moral  character  of  the  author  is 
revealed  in  almost  every  paragraph  of  the 
work.  He  who  reads  this  book  for  the  purpose 
of  being  instructed  can  not  fail  to  become  im- 
mediately interested,  and  to  find  his  interest 
awakened  into  enthusiasm  as,  one  after  an- 
other, the  doors  of  Nature's  laboratory  are 
opened,  revealing  to  him  those  secrets  that  he 
had  previously  searched  for  in  vain. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  foregoing  remark 
will  be  objected  to  by  many  of  the  readers  of 
this  article.  They  would  inform  me  that  it 
was  notiMr.  Root  who  made  the  discoveries  of 
the  facts  found  in  this  work.  To  such  I  would 
reply  that  I  make  no  claims  as  to  who  discover- 
ed them. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  bees  do  not  make 
honey,  but  that  they  gather  it.  The  same 
might  be  as  well  said  of  books. 

Man  does  not  make  the  thoughts  expressed 
in  books;  he  borrows  most  of  them,  and  discov- 
ers a  few.  Books  are  mainly  the  picture  of  the 
ideas  of  the  author;  his  ideas  are  built  upon 
the  thought  of  the  past  ages.  Man  can  not 
invent  thought;  he  can,  in  fact,  invent  nothing. 
Man  has  discovered  a  few  things,  yet  only  a 
few  things;  but  only  a  few  compared  to  what 
will  yet  be  discovered.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  greatest  of  all  man's  discoveries  was  the 
discovery  of  himself;  but  this,  only  in  the  per- 
fect day  and  in  the  order  of  eternal  evolution. 
Immeasurable  seems  the  trackless  entity  of 
space;  yet  not  more  immeasurable  or  unthink- 
able is  space  than  the  innumerable  discoveries 
that  will  be  made  by  man  in  the  quintillion  of 
centuries  that  await  his  coming. 

Who,  then,  can  claim  originality  in  this  line 
of  thought?  Shall  it  be  Aristotle,  Dzierzon, 
Huber,  or  Von  Siebold?  Was  not  the  founda- 
tion of  their  thoughts  laid  by  their  predecessors? 
In  the  fullness  of  time.  Root  compiled  them  for 
the  benefit  of  man. 

In  this  work  the  author  has  been  thorough  in 
his  treatment  of  every  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, from  A  to  Z.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
cyclopedia  has  done  more  to  educate  the  world 
on  the  subject  of  bees  and  bee-keeping  than  all 
the  combined  writings  on  that  subject  in 
Christendom. 

The  author  did  not  lack  in  mechanical  abili- 
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ty,  nor  does  he  seem  to  lack  in  words  to  express 
his  Ideas  in  a  way  that  can  be  understood  by 
the  novice.  The  ideas  in  this  book,  and  the 
idea  of  making  the  book,  must  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  author  at  a  time  when  his  whole 
soul  was  imbued  with  the  subject.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  work,  of  a  mushroom  quality. 
The  author  may  be  mushroomy,  unphilosophi- 
cal,  and  ambiguous  in  some  of  his  writings; 
but  such  do  not  appear  in  his  writings  on  prac- 
tical bee-keeping. 

There  are  other  things  which,  correctly 
speaking,  do  not  belong  to  the  general  scope  of 
this  work,  that  weave  themselves  through  the 
warp  and  woof  of  it.  I  refer  now  to  the  moral, 
the  industrial,  and  the  economic  teachings. 
The  reader  may  not  at  first  sight  once  think 
that  they  were  placed  there  for  his  benefit,  for 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  direct  effort  to 
engage  his  thought  in  that  particular;  but  the 
sentiment  is  there,  and  memory  will  deliver 
them  at  some  future  time.  On  account  of  such 
teaching  I  have  often  wished  that  the  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture  could  be  found  in  every  family  in 
our  land.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  make 
even  the  calloused  loafer  feel  out  of  jojnt.  Its 
teachings  would  be  especially  beneficial  to  the 
several  classes  that  live  wholly  or  in  part  on 
charity,  and  survive  on  account  of  the  ignor- 
ance of  their  fellows. 

As  before  stated,  the  author  has  a  faculty  of 
wording  his  descriptions  of  mechanical  things 
in  a  way  that  they  can  not  be  misunderstood. 
In  this  book,  among  other  things,  he  tells  the 
reader  how  to  make  a  bee-hive.  He  tells  him 
what  kind  of  lumber  to  select;  gives  him  a  rule 
as  to  the  warping  and  shrinking  of  the  lumber; 
the  tools  that  he  will  need;  and  all  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  hive-making  is  fully  ex- 
plained. He  then  gives  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  the  various  pieces  that  shall  form  the 
hive,  and  tells  him  how  to  make  a  pattern  for 
each  piece  so  that  all  the  hives  he  makes  shall 
be  of  uniform  dimension,  and  so  they  shall  con- 
form in  all  respects  to  the  standard  measure- 
ment of  that  kind  of  hive  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  is  explicit  in  every  description 
and  in  every  measurement,  and  to  all  the 
material,  even  to  the  nails  and  the  paint. 
Every  thing  treated  of  in  this  book  is  handled 
and  explained  in  the  same  careful  manner. 
When  the  reader  has  read  the  author's  descrip- 
tion of  hive-making  he  will  begin  to  under- 
stand why  this  great  plant  that  turns  out  more 
work  (bee-fixtures)  than  any  other  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  world,  is  a  financial  success;  and 
why  it  is  that  all  of  the  work  sent  out  from 
that  establishment  is  of  superior  workmanship, 
and  why,  in  the  filling  of  all  orders,  and  in  all 
accounts  and  in  all  correspondence,  so  few 
errors  are  made. 

I  have  never  met  the  author;  have  never 
been  in  Medina;  have  never  been  so  fortunate 


as  to  meet  any  person  that  has  ever  been  in 
any  wise  connected  with  the  people  or  the  work 
at  the  "Home  of  the  Honey-bee."  This  criti- 
cism, then,  is  wholly  based  upon  the  literature 
from  that  establishment,  on  my  personal  deal- 
ings with  them,  and  upon  considerable  of  the 
intuitive.  If  I  am  unfair  in  this  criticism,  I  err 
through  ignorance  and  not  through  malice. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  too  generous  in  my 
praise,  it  came  not  through  any  desire  to  flatter. 

[Mr.  Porter  speaks  of  the  high  quality  of  our 
half  tone  engravings,  and  criticises  some  of  the 
zinc  etchings  that  have  gone  with  Rambler's 
articles.  Of  course,  zinc  etchings  can  not  be 
fairly  compared  with  half-tones,  because  they 
are  entirely  different  in  character.  They  are 
what  the  name  signifies— a  gradual  gradation 
of  shades  of  white  and  black;  and  the  result  is 
a  beautiful  soft  picture  that  must  necessarily 
be  an  exact  copy  of  the  photograph.  But  a 
zinc  etching  is  a  pen-drawing,  usually  cheaper, 
and  better  adapted  to  caricature.  They  are 
free-hand,  and  like  every  thing  else  of  the  kind 
vary  in  quality.  Perhaps  one  drawing  might 
please  one  and  yet  offend  the  taste  of  another. 
1  grant  that  one  of  the  pictures  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Porter  is  not  very  appetizing,  for  it  repre- 
sents one  of  Rambler's  friends  so  seasick  that 
he  just  had  to  visit  the  boat-rail  and — well,  you 
remember  the  rest.  This  I  would  hardly  call 
"  coarse  in  sentiment." 

While  some  of  Mr.  Murray's  sketches  might 
be  improved,  the  general  character  of  them  is 
such  that  our  readers  have  been  greatly  pleas- 
ed; and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
it  was  Murray  who  made  Rambler's  articles 
what  they  were. 

Mr.  Porter  criticises  another  thing  that  is 
perhaps  objectionable  to  some;  namely,  our  re- 
ferring to  familiar  persons  in  and  about  the 
Home  of  the  Honey-bees  in  a  familiar  way. 
The  factof  the  matter  is,  our  readers  have  come 
to  know  us  as  one  big  family,  and  seem  to  have 
a  proprietary  interest  in  us.  It  is  too  imperson- 
al to  say  that  all  things  are  done  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  our 
readers,  I  am  sure,  to  know  that  A.  I.  R.  wrote 
this,  E.  R.  R.  that,  instead  of  hiding  under  the 
editorial  we;  and  when  we  refer  to  John,  our 
business  manager.  "  W.  P.,"  the  proofreader, 
'"Barney."  the  boss  printer,  "  Merwin,"  the 
apiarist,  Mike  and  Jack,  the  team,  we  are  re- 
ferring to  real  persons  and  real  horses.  To 
leave  such  persons  and  things  buried— complete- 
ly buried  in  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. — would  make  a 
soulless  and  impersonal  thing  out  of  the  com- 
pany. Gleanings  takes  a  certain  pride  in 
avoiding  old-time  conventionalities. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  wish,  in  behalf  of  the 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  to  thank  Mr.  Porter  for  his  very 
frank  and  fair  criticisms.  Where  he  has  criti- 
cised there  has  been  some  ground  for  it — no 
smoke  without  some  fire;  and  you  may  be  sure 
we  shall  try  to  profit  by  what  he  has  said,  even 
from  the  last  Root  baby  or  Calvert  baby,  up  to 
the  old  Root  of  all.— Ed.] 


BEE-PARALYSIS   CONTAGIOUS. 

I  see  in  Gleanings  that  some  of  the  bee- 
keepers say  that  bee-paralysis  is  not  contagious. 
If  they  had  had  the  experience  that  we  have 
had  they  would  know  better. 

New  Orleans,  La.  F.  A.  Callaw^ay. 

[Yes,  indeed,  bee-paralysis  is  contagious. — 
Ed.] 
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WATERY-APPEARING  CAPPING. 

Question.— In  the  fall  of  1804  I  Italianized  a 
part  of  my  apiary,  and  during  the  season  of 
1895  the  colonies  which  were  so  Italianized  gave 
me  section  honey  which  looked  badly  on  ac- 
count of  the  capping  to  the  cells  apparently 
lying  flat  on  the  honey,  with  no  air-space  under 
the  capping.  I  had  noticed  a  very  little  such 
before,  in  colonies  that  had  a  trace  of  Italian 
blood  in  them;  but  the  Italianized  colonies 
gave  two-thirds  of  all  the  honey  they  made,  of 
such  a  watery  appearance  that  it  hurt  the  sale 
of  my  honey  much.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  see- 
ing any  thing  regarding  this  matter  in  print, 
and  ask  if  this  capping  close  to  the  honey  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  bee. 

Ansiver. — The  matter  of  watery-appearing 
honey  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  at 
our  bee  conventions  and  elsewhere  in  the  early 
seventies,  at  about  the  time  the  Italian  bee  had 
obtained  a  good  foothold  in  the  United  States, 
and  very  many  condemned  them  on  account 
of  their  being  so  economical  of  wax  and 
space  as  to  give  their  comb  honey  the  appear- 
ance our  questioner  speaks  of.  If  the  question- 
er had  noticed  more  closely  he  would  not  only 
have  discovered  that,  besides  there  being  no  air 
between  the  capping  and  the  honey,  the  cap- 
ping itself  contained  less  than  one-half  the 
thickness  in  wax  that  is  used  by  the  black  bees. 
While  the  Italian  bee  was  condemned  by  many 
comb-honey  men  on  account  of  their  bad-ap- 
pearing honey,  yet  those  who  used  the  extract- 
or were  loud  in  their  praise  of  this  quality; 
"for,"  said  they,  "as  less  wax  is  used,  less 
honey  will  be  consumed  for  wax  secretion,  and 
this  will  give  us  the  amount  of  honey  which 
the  black  bees  use  in  secreting  wax  for  us  to 
turn  directly  into  cash."  Hence  it  came  about 
that  the  Italian  bee  was  especially  recommend- 
ed for  an  apiary  worked  for  extracted  honey, 
while  the  blacks  and  hybrids  were  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  better  bees  for  comb  honey.  Not 
long  after  this  it  was  noticed  that  certain 
strains  of  the  Italian  bee,  and  those  coming 
from  mothers  many  generations  off  from  im- 
ported stock,  gave  combs  of  a  whiteness  which 
nearly  if  not  quite  equaled  those  produced  by 
black  bees,  and  so  we  set  to  breeding  in  this 
direction  till  the  success  along  this  white  cap- 
ping line  was  so  great  that  scarcely  a  thing 
about  the  watery  appearance  of  comb  honey 
has  appeared  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  in 
our  bee-papers.  Here  lies  one  of  the  objections 
made  by  some  against  the  further  importation 
of  bees  from  Italy,  that,  by  such  importations, 
we  have  a  new  warfare  to  begin  till  we  can 
breed  this  watery-capping    propensity  out  of 


them.  While  I  think  there  is  something  in  this 
objection,  still,  so  far  as  I  know  from  personal 
experience,  and  some  facts  gleaned  from  others, 
a  great  advance  along  the  line  of  white  capping 
of  comb  has  been  made  in  Italy  as  well  as  in 
this  country;  and  our  questioner  must  have 
gotten  hold  of  some  of  the  very  worst  bees 
along  this  line  which  are  imported  from  Italy 
to-day.  With  me  the  Cyprian  bees  were  worse 
along  this  watery-appearing-comb  line  than 
the  Italians;  while  the  Syro-Italian  bees,  sent 
out  by  a  prominent  apiarist,  were  the  worst  I 
ever  saw— so  much  so  that  their  honey  was 
hardly  salable  at  any  price,  without  explana- 
tion, as  the  people  looked  upon  it  with  suspi- 
cion of  adulteration,  or  that  it  was  glucose 
capped  by  machinery,  according  to  the  "  fake  " 
that  was  then  abroad  in  the  land.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  many  good  qualities  of  the  Italian 
bee,  this  quality  of  poor- looking  comb  honey, 
that  was  noticed  at  the  start,  would  have  doom- 
ed them  just  as  surely  as  the  stinging  propen- 
sity did  the  Cyprians.  But  the  Italian  bee  is  in 
this  country  for  its  many  good  qualities,  and  it 
is  here  to  stay  for  all  time,  and  in  time  the  ob- 
jection spoken  of  by  our  questioner  will  be  a 
thing  entirely  of  the  past. 

CLIPPING  queens'   wings. 

Question.— I  desire  to  clip  the  wings  of  my 
queens  this  year.  What  is  the  best  way  to  clip, 
and  when  is  the  best  time  to  do  it? 

Answer. — First,  I  will  answer  as  to  time: 
When  apple-trees  and  dandelions  are  in  bloom 
is  the  best  time  that  I  know  of  to  clip  the  wings 
of  queens,  as  at  that  time  of  the  year  there  are 
not  so  many  bees  in  the  way,  this  making  it 
easier  to  find  the  queen,  and  it  has  also  become 
warm  enough  so  that  there  is  little  danger  of 
chilling  the  brood  if  the  combs  are  out  of  the 
hive  some  little  time.  Then  the  queen  is  apt  to 
be  laying  up  to  her  greatest  capacity,  which 
makes  her  more  slow  of  motion,  and  easy  to  see. 
But,  having  really  decided  to  clip  our  queens, 
the  time  to  do  this  is  at  any  time  when  we  see 
any  queen  not  clipped  which  we  are  sure  is  a 
laying  one.  Thus  I  am  always  prepared  to  clip 
any  queen  I  may  find  which  is  laying,  and  has 
whole  wings;  and,  besides  this,  I  go  over  the 
apiary  during  fruit  bloom  to  make  sure  that  all 
are  clipped.  Now,  how  shall  we  clip?  Some 
tell  us  to  clip  with  scissors,  doing  so  with  the 
queen  standing  on  the  comb,  cutting  ofT  what 
you  happen  to  catch  at  the  time  the  scissors  are 
shut.  Others  say,  take  the  queen  by  the  thorax, 
and  then  deliberately  cut  just  so  much  of  the 
larger  wing  on  the  right  or  left  side,  just  as 
seems  good  to  them;  while  others  have  a  clip- 
ping-device to  run  the  queen  in,  so  that  she 
will  be  like  a  cow  in  a  stanchion,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  practical  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  their  use.  My 
way,  although  I  do  not  claim  for  it  the  best,  is 
as  follows:  Have  the  small  blade  of  your  jack- 
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knife  very  sharp,  the  same  being  open,  and 
near  at  hand.  Hunt  the  queen,  and,  when 
found,  catch  her  by  the  wings  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  Now  take  the 
knife  in  the  right  hand,  and  place  the  sharp 
blade  on  the  wing,  wings,  or  the  amount  you 
wish  to  cut  off;  lower  both  hands  lo  within  an 
inch  of  the  top -bars  to  the  frames,  when  you 
are  to  draw  the  knife  a  little  till  the  queen  falls 
to  the  frames,  when,  of  course,  you  will  raise  the 
knife  from  the  finger  or  thumb.  No  danger  of 
cutting  yourself  if  you  stop  as  soon  as  the  queen 
falls. 

From  Our  Neighbors'  Fields. 

We  note  the  color  craze  among  beginners  as 
of  yore.  Dear  friends,  will  you  listen  to  one 
who  has  been  there?  If  so,  do  not  place  too 
much  stress  on  color,  but  look  for  a  honey  crop, 
and  use  the  bees  that  bring  in  the  largest 
yields.— T/ie  SoathUind  Queen. 

We  have  just  received  a  sample  lot  of  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  new  Weed  process  foundation, 
and  it  looks  very  tine  indeed.  It  does  look  and 
seem  as  though  this  foundation  was  perfection, 
as  it  is  smooth,  bright,  and  uniform.  We  will 
give  it  a  test  as  early  as  possible,  and  report.— 
The  Southland  Queen. 

ABOUT   FOUNDATION. 

Ought  not  foundation-makers  to  follow  the 
bees'?  There  is  a  most  beautiful  half-tone  pic- 
ture of  a  frame  of  comb  on  page  174  of  Glean- 
ings of  March  1.  I  notice  that  the  cells  are 
built  the  unnatural  way,  and  it  indicates  that 
foundation  has  been  used,  so  that  the  bees 
were  forced  to  follow  the  wrong  pattern  in 
building  comb.  I  have  examined  a  number  of 
specimens  of  comb,  and  noticed  that,  whenever 
bees  are  not  hampered  by  the  pattern  of  the 
foundation,  they  build  their  cells  so  that  two 
of  thfc)  sides  are  horizontal,  or  parallel  with  the 
bottom- bar.  T.  S.  Ford. 

Columbia,  Miss. 

[We  think  it  is  the  aim  of  our  prominent 
foundation-makers,  as  well  as  others,  to  follow 
nature  in  the  manufacture  of  foundation.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  new  Weed  process  founda- 
tion will  overcome  most  of  the  difflculties  you 
mention.  The  Dadants  and  Roots  are  now 
making  the  new-process  foundation.  We  have 
some  on  hand,  and  like  it  better  than  any  other 
kind,  so  far  as  tried.  We  have  learned  no  right 
or  wrong  side  to  foundation,  but  it  must  be 
fastened  to  the  frames  properly  or  it  will  break 
or  sag.  We  have  no  trouble  of  late  years  with 
any  kind  of  foundation  breaking  down,  regard- 
less of  the  weather.— £d.  Southland  Queen.] 

IMPORTATION   OF   APIS  DORSATA. 

lam  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  great  deal 
more  is  being  made  out  of  the  importation  of 
Apis  dorsata  than  the  circumstances  warrant. 
It  will  cost  but  little  to  secure  a  few  of  these 
bees  to  test  their  merits,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Government  should  be  asked  to  go  to 
great  expense  in  order  to  make  any  experiments 
along  this  line.  There  are  other  things  of  more 
importance  to  bee-keepers  than  the  importa- 
tion of  these  bees,  which  should  have  attention 
first. 

This  agitation  seems  to  be  mostly  in  the  in- 
terest of  one  man,  who  seems  to  want  the  job 
of  going  after  Apis  dorsata.  It  would  be  better, 


it  seems  to  me,  to  wait  until  he  has  shown  a 
disposition  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly  with  his 
fellow  bee-keepers  as  to  some  matters  he  now 
has  in  hand  before  he  receives  any  new  com- 
missions. 

I  for  one  do  not  think  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, these  bees  would  prove  to  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  United  States. 

Emerson  T.  Abbott. 

—Amei'ican  Bee  Journal. 


TO  THOSE   who   DESIRE   ANSWERS    BY   MAIL. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  more  than  once  said 
in  pi'int  that  I  can  not  make  answer  by  mail,  I 
still  get  a  good  many  requests  of  that  kind,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  a  stamp  en- 
closed puis  one  under  obligation  to  send  a 
written  answer.  A  little  thought  ought  to 
show  the  unreasonableness  of  this.  Il  1  an- 
swer one  by  mail  there's  no  good  reason 
why  I  should  not  answer  another;  and 
as  in  most  cases  it  would  be  a  little  more  desir- 
able to  have  an  answer  by  mail  sooner  than  it 
could  be  had  in  print,  very  few  would  want 
answers  in  print,  and  a  large  part  of  my  time 
would  be  taken  up  writing  letters.  I'm  glad  to 
answer  as  well  as  1  can  in  print,  for  in  that 
case  I'm  paid  for  it,  and  many  others  have  the 
benefit  of  the  answer;  so  when  you  ask  for  an 
answer,  please  always  say  in  what  place  you 
want  the  answer,  and  don't  expect  an  excep- 
tion to  be  made  in  your  case. 

I  know  it  often  seems  as  if  a  man  must  be 
very  unaccommodating  who  will  not  answer  a 
question  by  mail  that  requires  only  a  few 
words;  but  sometimes  an  answer  of  three  words 
may  require  an  hour  of  looking  up  the  matter; 
and,  even  if  it  didn't,  there's  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  treated  any  differently  from  oth- 
ers. C.  C.  Miller. 

— American  Bee  Journal. 


BICYCLES. 

The  Times  would  be  pleased  to  go  on  record, 
here  and  now,  to  the  effect  that  the  bicycle  has 
come  to  mankind  as  a  revelation  and  revolution 
in  personal  transportation.  It  is  not  here  in 
the  nature  of  a  faa  that  shoots  across  the  hor- 
izon of  amusement,  and  declines  like  a  spent 
meteor,  but  to  stay  and  to  grow  better,  more 
popular,  and  more  useful. 

A  few  days  since,  we  saw  a  father  leading 
along  the  walk  a  bright  active  little  son  about 
eight  years  of  age.  A  bicycle  passed  by  in  the 
street;  the  little  fellow,  instinctively  impressed 
with  the  unfettered,  rapid,  and  easy  victory 
over  time  and  space,  watched  the  speedy  flight 
with  joy,  his  every  nerve  exhilarated  with  the 
manitestation  of  one  of  man's  greatest  turns  in 
the  wheel  of  progress — one  the  truth  of  which 
he  could  feel — lagged  back,  only  to  be  yanked 
up  with  the  cruel  exclamation,  "'Come  along; 
don't  be  chasin'  bicycles  all  the  time."  This 
parent  meant  well,  but  he  did  very  badly.  In  a 
cold  and  heartless  speech,  one  that  should  nev- 
er be  indulged  in  whether  our  boys  are  doing 
right  or  wrong,  this  father  rebuked  the  exer- 
cise of  the  highest  ambition  that  could  seize 
the  mind  of  the  child  he  loved  as  he  loved  him- 
self. He  didn't  see;  misconception  was  all  that 
made  him  perpetrate  the  wrong— a  wrong  that 
must  finally  react  upon  himself. 

Those  who  have  an  idea  that,  "  the  bicycle 
craze  will  soon  be  over"  must  realize  but  little 
of  its  real  relation  to  mankind,  and  be  entirely 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that,  after  years  of  in- 
creased adoption,  scarcely  an  abandonment  can 
be  found.  All  will  ride  who  rode  before,  and 
all  who  ride  will  ride  the  more. — Dowagiac 
Times. 
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keeping  bees  in  a  warm    room  the  year 
round;    how  they  can  be  success- 
fully WINTERED  IN  A  ROOM  OF  70°. 

For  the  past  six  years  I  have  successfully 
wintered  bees  in  a  warm  room  which  usually 
ranged  from  50°  to  70°,  and  for  four  years  have 
had  one  or  two  hives  in  a  window  of  the 
Normal  Building  of  this  place.  They  are  in 
observatory  hives,  with  glass  sides  fully  expos- 
ed the  year  round.  During  the  winter  they 
seem  quite  at  home,  and  very  often  single  bees 
can  be  seen  crawling  about  with  no  signs  of 
uneasiness,  and  the  cluster  is  in  its  usual  semi- 
dormant  normal  state,  with  no  signs  of  disease. 
They  show  no  inclination  to  fly,  except  in  pro- 
pitious weather — especially  if  the  entrance  is 
shaded  if  in  the  sun.  Of  course,  they  begin 
brood-rearing  very  early,  which  is  an  objection 
unless  the  bee-keeper  wishes  to  relieve  them  of 
some  of  their  hatching  brood  to  build  up  weak- 
er colonies. 

Prior  to  building  his  house-apiary,  our  friend 
F.  A.  Salisbury  paid  me  a  visit  during  the  win- 
ter, and  was  so  well  pleased  with  results  above 
given,  that  immediately  he  made  preparations 
to  build  his  house-apiary,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  Gleanings,  with  arrangements  for 
artificial  heating  if  necessary,  but  he  tells  me 
that,  with  100  colonies,  a  proper  temperature  is 
maintained. 

I  was  surprised  myself  to  know  that,  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  they  could  thus  be  confined  in 
so  high  a  temperature,  and  maintain  a  normal 
condition;  but,  as  before  stated,  when  they 
have  the  freedom  to  fly  at  all  times  they  do  not 
care  to  do  so  any  more  than  if  they  were 
wintering  outside  in  the  open  air. 

I  give  you  this  statement  because  it  may  be 
useful  to  some  of  your  readers,  and  because  I 
have  never  seen  in  bee-literature  a  similar 
report.  F.  H.  Cyrenius. 


"for  purposes  of  income." 
Editor  Gleanings:— Referring  to  Dr.  Miller's 
Straw  of  April  15th  I  stand  corrected.  I  use  19 
combs  to  the  hive,  and  figured  the  thing  out  on 
that  basis  in  the  rough  draft  of  my  article.  In 
re-writing  it,  I  thought  that  perhaps  15  combs 
would  be  more  nearly  an  average,  and  changed 
the  money  part  accordingly,  but  forgot  to 
change  the  number  of  combs  from  19  to  15.  You 
people  evidently  do  not  read  my  article  careful- 
ly. I  state  that  I  consider  the  combs  worth  75 
cents /or  purposes  of  income.  I  can  buy  hives, 
bees,  combs,  and  all,  for  one-third  of  the  $14.00. 
I  can  also  buy  a  cow  for  830.00;  but  if  she  paid 
only  10  per  cent  on  her  cost  she  would  find  her 
way  to  the  "shambles"  pretty  quick.    I  have 


heard  at  least  one  of  our  most  successful  bee- 
keepers (J.  F.  Mclntyre)  estimate  his  combs,  for 
income  purposes,  at  $1.00  each.  I  think  that  is 
a  little  high.  The  question  is.  Is  the  use  of  a 
comb  during  a  season  worth  to  you  the  interest 
you  could  obtain  on  75  cts.?  If  so,  my  estimate 
is  correct. 

I  have  bought  bees  in  two-story  hives  —  Gal- 
lup frame  — as  low  as  si. 50  per  hive,  and  have 
never  paid  over  $3.75  for  any  I  have  ever  bought. 
A  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  cow  for  $40.00.  I 
sold  $158  worth  of  milk  and  butter  from  her  in 
13  months.  She  also  gave  me  a  calf,  and  we 
had  what  milk  and  butter  we  used  in  the  fami- 
ly. I  set  the  calf  and  what  we  used  ourselves 
against  her  keep.  Now,  what  was  the  income 
value  of  that  cow?  Was  it  her  first  cost  ?  The 
income  value  of  property  is  fixed  by  what  it 
will  produce.  The  cost  of  the  property  will 
vary  with  circumstances.         C.  H.  Clayton. 

Lang,  Cal.,  April  34. 

[But  can  you  really  figure  combs  at  75  cents, 
even  "  for  purposes  of  income,"  so  long  as  you 
can  buy  them  for  one-third  that  or  less?  For 
instance,  a  bee-journal  costing  only  $1.00  may 
save  you  $100  in  one  year.  A  common  fifty-cent 
pocket-knife  may  be  worth  to  me  several  times 
its  cost.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  the  time  when  I 
would  have  given  dollars  for  a  single  crooked 
pin.  But  intrinsically  neither  the  knife  nor 
the  pin.  in  items  of  cost,  should  be  figured  at 
more  than  the  market  values.  Insurance  ad- 
justers don't  care  a  fig  how  much  a  machine  is 
worth  "for  purposes  of  income,"  but  only  for 
what  it  can  be  replaced.— Ed.] 


In  this  issue  it  will  be  noticed  that  we  have 
started  a  department,  "  From  Our  Neighbors' 
Fields."  In  times  past  I  have  made  selections 
from  the  various  bee-publications;  but  these 
were  confined  mainly  to  the  editorial  depart- 
ment, and  took  much  space,  and  oftentimes  re- 
quired a  little  introductory  matter.  Hereafter 
most  of  such  items  will  be  put  into  a  depart- 
ment by  itself,  properly  credited.  It  will  be 
made  up  of  choice  selections  from  our  apicultu- 
ral  exchanges. 

The  following  appears  in  the  Pacific  Bee 
Journal  in  their  issue  for  April: 

Gleanings  Is  just  a  grand  bee  paper;  but,  say, 
isn't  she  making-  a  bard  flght  to  take  California 
away  from  the  V.  B.  J.  ?  There  are  no  less  tlian  five 
articles  from  California  bee-keepers  in  the  last  is- 
sue, April  1,  '9(5.  Bee-keepers,  don't  help  Gleanings 
to  knock  down  your  home  bee-paper.  You  have  a 
hard'nufl  time  as  it  is,  with  the  low  price  of  honey. 
Keep  up  your  paper,  and  thus  keep  up  your  own 
business  and  yourselves. 

Why,  bless  your  heart,  the  copy  of  the  Pacific 
Bee  Journal  from  which  the  above  was  taken 
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was  the  first  one  we  have  received.  In  fact,  we 
were  not  aware  that  the  Jcnirnal  wa.s  out.  We 
could  hardly,  then,  have  been  making  a  "  hard 
fight"  to  take  away  California  subscribers.  If 
you  win  turn  to  our  issue  for  December  15,  last 
year,  you  will  see  that  we  gave  the  Pacific  Bee 
Journal  a  good  send-off,  even  before  it  was 
born.  This,  surely,  ought  to  exonerate  us  from 
the  charge  of  intentionally  ignoring  the  paper. 
It  presents  a  really  creditable  appearance; 
and  its  articles  are  from  some  of  the  bright  and 
practical  bee-keepers  of  California. 


The  following  unsolicited  testimonial  regard- 
ing Gleanings  as  an  advertising  medium 
speaks  for  itself: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Roof;— During- the  past  year  we  have  used 
many  advertisirg  mediums,  and  a  summary  of  the 
results  obtained  shows  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
to  be  far  aliead  of  the  other  mediums  used,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  expense.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  send 
you  this  unsolicited  testimonial. 

The  Market  Garden  Co., 

F.  W.  Leavitt,  Manager. 

Minneanolis,  Minn.,  May  7, 1896. 

We  desire  to  thank  the  Market  Gardener  for 
this  very  kind  favor.  If  more  of  our  advertis- 
ers would  take  pains  to  acknowedge  the  merits 
of  different  periodicals  in  some  such  way  as 
this  it  would  not  only  help  the  advertising  me- 
dium itself,  t)ut  advertisers,  in  the  selection  of 
their  papers.         

In  view  of  what  some  of  the  correspondents  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal  have  said,  a  sample 
of  which  we  give  in  our  new  department, 
"From  Our  Neighbors'  Fields,"  in  this  issue, 
and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that,  Apis  dor- 
sata  would  be  of  but  little  or  no  use  to  us  for  the 
purpose  of  fertilizing  the  flora  of  this  country, 
Gleanings  is  opposed  to  any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  general  government  for  importing  these 
bees  to  our  country.  It  would  Involve  consid- 
erable expense,  and  very  little  if  any  good  would 
result,  even  if  the  expedition  were  successful. 
Moreover,  if  money  is  to  be  used  by  the  general 
government  for  the  benefit  of  bee-keeping,  it 
can  be  much  more  wisely  expended  in  other 
ways  — for  instance,  the  United  States  Experi- 
ment Station,  under  the  wing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ;  or  a  national  honey  and 
bee  show  at  Washington  would  be  more  accept- 
able to  the  mass  of  bee  keepers. 


C.  W.  Dayton,  in  the  Review,  writing  on  the 
subject  of  glucose  in  California,  intimates  that, 
by  the  heading  I  put  on  an  article  he  sent  in, 
and  which  was  published  some  time  ago  in 
these  columns,  I  entirely  "changed  the  aspect" 
of  said  article;  and  that,  by  that  heading,  I 
made  it  appear  as  if  he,  Mr.  Dayton,  was  "out 
of  sorts  at  everybody,  bee-keepers  included." 
When  I  first  read  the  Review  article,  I  was 
quite  inclined  to  believe  that  I  had,  uninten- 


tionally, slightly  changed  the  thought  of  the 
article;  but  upon  looking  it  up  I  can  not  see  but 
that  the  heading  clear  through  is  a  true  index 
to  the  whole  article.  I  would  say,  in  explana- 
tion, that  Mr.  Dayton  intimated  in  letters  that 
I  had  changed  the  wording  of  the  manuscript  it- 
self, and  therefore  requested  that  I  return  one 
of  the  pages,  which  I  did.  Before  doing  so,  I 
carefully  compared  this  page  with  that  part  of 
the  article  which  he  thought  had  been  chang- 
ed; but  I  found  that  we  had  printed  it  verba- 
tim—word for  word.  If  Mr.  Dayton  said  some 
things  that  he  wishes  now  he  had  not  said,  as 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  believe  he  had  written  what  the  cold  print 
shows,  he  should  not  try  to  saddle  the  blame  on 
the  editor  who  put  the  heading  on  his  article. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  his  statements  were 
a  little  overdrawn,  and  I  said  as  much  in  my 
footnote  at  the  end.  I  did  not  then  and  do  not 
now  believe  that  honey  is  adulterated  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  glucose,  to  the  extent  that  Mr. 
Dayton  would  have  us  believe;  but  if  there  is 
adulteration  there,  I  believe  most  heartily  in 
ferreting  it  out  and  bringing  the  guilty  ones  to 
justice. 


the  danzenbaker  hive  a  success. 

I  am  using  some  of  the  Danzenbaker  hives, 
and  expect  to  use  them  entirely,  as  I  don't  ex- 
actly live  iu  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  that 
Mr.  W.  W.  Somerford  mentions  in  Mar.  1st 
issue,  page  179.  The  hive  he  prefers  is  a  ten- 
frame,  three  to  four  stories  high.  It  may  do  in 
Texas,  but  is  no  good  here,  as  I  have  tried  the 
ten-frame  Simplicity,  and  have  discarded  it. 

On  page  260,  April  1,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand  says 
that  his  objection  to  the  Danzenbaker  hive  is 
the  difficulty  he  had  in  a  hive  he  used  several 
years  ago  with  end  cleats;  that  his  trouble  was 
in  getting  the  first  frame.  Doubtless  he  has 
not  used  or  even  seen  one  of  Mr.  Danzenbaker's 
hives,  as  they  have  follower  and  wedge,  and 
present  no  trouble  in  removing  the  first  frame. 
As  that  seems  to  be  his  only  objection,  when  he 
uses  one  he  will  doubtless  use  them  entirely. 
The  bottom  and  cover  alone  are  quite  an  ad- 
vantage over  other  hives.  I  have  several  eight- 
frame  Dovetailed  hives,  in  which  I  am  going  to 
use  the  Danzenbaker  frames  and  sections 
lengthwise,  if  I  can't  sell  them.  I  am  also  go- 
ing to  use  some  of  the  sections  crosswise  in  the 
Dovetailed  super;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Miller,  page  265,  Apr.  1,  that  sections  are 
better  running  the  same  way  that  the  frames 
run  in  the  lower  story.  S.  D.  Matthews. 

Hamilton.  N.  C,  Apr.  20. 
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Our  Homes. 


Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.— Matt. 
20:28. 

Tliou  liast  been  faithful  over  a  few  tiling's;  I  will 
malie  tliee  ruler  over  many  things.— Matt.  ™'5:31. 

Perhaps  I  should  apologize  for  using  these 
old,  old  texts  over  again;  but  the  only  excuse  I 
shall  offer  now  is  that  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
still  a  vast  unexplored  region  of  not  only  joy, 
peace,  and  happiness,  but  prosperity,  in  this 
line  of  taking  up  the  duties  of  a  servant— yes, 
waiting  on  others  instead  of  waiting  for  some- 
body to  wait  on  you. 

One  special  department  of  our  business  just 
now  has  been  delegated  to  me  because  I  begged 
to  have  that  department.  I  refer  to  the  col- 
lection department,  or  looking  after  people  who 
do  not  pay  or  who  can  not  do  so;  and  I  have 
succeeded  excellently  in  at  least  one  line  of  this 
work.  I  have  induced  people  to  write  and  tell 
me  their  circumsiances;  and  when  the  book- 
keepers have  declared  that  these  people  would 
not  answer  a  word,  not  even  if  we  inclosed  an 
addressed  postal  card  to  them,  I  have  succeeded 
in  getting  replies.  In  studying  the  case  I  often 
say,  "  Bring  me  the  last  letter  you  can  from 
this  person;"  and  from  this  one  letter— from 
even  a  brief  scrap  of  the  person's  handwriting 
— I  often  gather  the  circtimstances  and  an  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  person ;  or.  if  you  choose, 
I  become  a  little  acquainted  with  them.  Oh 
what  a  grand  thing  it  is  in  this  world  of  ours 
to  become  acquainted  with  our  neighbors!  I 
finally  get  good  letters  telling  all  about  the 
home,  the  wife,  and  the  dear  children;  and 
oftentimes,  where  there  have  been  hard  and 
unpleasant  feelings  toward  The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 
very  kind  and  pleasant  relations  have  been 
established.  Well,  in  these  letters  telling  about 
the  homes  where  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
live  I  have  heard  of  much  disappointment.  I 
have  heard  of  failure  of  crops;  1  have  heard  of 
undertakings  and  new  kinds  of  business  that 
have  turned  out  badly.  Some  of  these  enter- 
prises have  brought  the  good  friends  deeper 
into  debt  instead  of  getting  them  out  of  it. 
And  now  I  want  to  tell  you  of  one  reason  why 
people  fail  In  business — in  any  kind  of  business, 
if  you  choose,  because  the  failure  is  in  the  line 
of  our  text. 

You  may  say,  "  Mr.  Root,  it  is  not  because  we 
do  not  work  hard  enough  here  at  our  home,  for 
we  are  already  overworhcd,  every  one  of  us." 
But  it  is  not  because  you  do  not  work  enough. 
Let  me  give  you  some  illustrations.  A  few 
days  ago  I  saw  a  farmer  standing  on  the  walk 
in  front  of  our  store.  His  wife  was  sitting  in 
the  wagon.  I  saw  they  were  worried  about 
something,  and  so  I  pleasantly  asked  them 
about  it.  The  man  said: 
"  Mr.  Root,  where  is  your  warehouse  ?  " 
"  Why.  we  have  several  warehouses.  Why  do 
you  ask?" 

"  I  want  the  one  where  you  keep  your  poultry- 
netting.  We  have  been  waiting  here  a  long 
while  for  one  of  your  men  to  bring  some  netting 
from  the  warehouse;  and  if  I  knew  where  it 
was  I  would  go  down  and  get  the  netting  my- 
self, for  I  must  get  off  home." 

I  went  into  the  store  and  made  inquiries,  and 
found  that  nobody  had  gone  to  the  warehouse 
for  his  netting.  The  clerk  who  took  his  order 
asked  another  clerk  to  go  and  bring  the  desired 
width  and  quality.  But  clerk  No.  2  was  busy 
with  somebodv  else,  and  didn't  go.  and  suppos- 
ed that  clerk  No.  1  went  for  it.  Meanwhile  the 
man  was  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
store,  waiting.  His  team  was  standing  idle 
during  a  beautiful  April  day;    and  the  good 


wife— nobody  knows  the  circumstances  that 
made  it  needful  site  should  be  at  home.  Let  me 
digress  a  little. 

During  the  present  spring  our  people  have 
sent  out  a  great  number  of  price  lists  of  house- 
hold conveniences — something  like  three  or  four 
thousand  in  our  county  alone.  The  postage  on 
them  was  thirty  or  forty  dollars.  I  made  ob- 
jection when  I  knew  of  the  project;  but  I  was 
told  there  were  lots  of  people  in  our  county  who 
did  not  know  what  goods  we  keep,  and  espe- 
cially did  not  know  how  low  we  offer  to  sell 
things.  If  I  did  not  do  so,  I  felt  like  suggesting 
that  we  should  spend  more  brains  and  muscle 
in  waiting  on  people  better  when  they  come  to 
us.  and  in  this  way  advertise  our  business 
rather  than  to  have  so  many  printed  catalogs 
that  cost  so  much  money.  I  wonder  if  this 
suggestion  fits  any  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Dear  friends,  I  have  had  quite  a  little  experi- 
ence In  different  kinds  of  business.  I  have  seen 
men  succeed,  and  I  have  seen  them  fail;  and  I 
do  believe  a  great  part  of  the  failures  have 
been  because  the  owners  of  the  business  did  not 
take  care  of  the  trade  when  it  came  to  them.  I 
have  known  quite  a  good  many  who  have  spent 
time  and  money — yes,  and  brains — on  elaborate 
and  carefully  prepared  circulars,  and  then  I 
have  known  them  to  lose  the  trade  just  because 
their  customers  were  not  promptly  and  care- 
fully waited  on  when  they  came  in  answer  to 
these  printed  invitations.  My  opinion  is,  that 
here  at  our  place  of  business  customers  get  bet- 
ter care  where  they  send  their  orders  by  mail 
than  where  they  come  in  nerson — at  least,  that 
is  many  times  the  case.  Our  force  of  clerks  is 
better  organized  for  office  work  than  it  is  for 
the  customer  who  comes  in  person.  It  is  hard 
and  fatiguing  work  to  wait  on  customers  per- 
sonally, especially  where  there  are  as  many 
departments  as  we  have  in  our  business;  but 
yet  it  is  the  personal  work  that  builds  up  busi- 
ness and  that  saves  souls.  You  may  suggest 
to  me  something  like  this: 

"Mr.  Root,  don't  be  hard  on  your  clerks. 
The  case  you  mention  was  a  misunderstanding. 
It  proljably  does  not  happen  often." 

Well,  this  may  be  true;  but  it  does  happen 
too  often  in  our  business,  and  in  the  same  way 
In  everv  other  place  of  business.  I  once  came 
up  behind  a  customer  when  he  did  not  know  I 
was  around.  He  was  saving  something  like 
this: 

"  These  people  here  sell  goods  low,  it  is  true; 
but  I  have  a  good  many  times  thought  I  would 
never  come  here  to  trade  again  in  the  world, 
for  it  actually  costs  about  as  much  as  a  thing  is 
worth  to  set  somebody  to  find  what  you  want 
and  tell  you  the  price  of  it." 

And  this  reminds  me,  after  I  succeeded  in 
getting  the  man's  wire  netting  from  the  ware- 
house, and  putting  it  in  his  wagon,  the  clerk 
who  brought  it  did  not  know  what  the  price 
was,  and  more  delay  was  caused  because  we 
had  to  hunt  for  somebody  who  did  know.  Per- 
haps I  should  say  there  is  at  present  a  tremen- 
dous demand  for  poultry-netting.  The  different 
widths,  the  different  sizes  of  mesh  and  wire, 
make  many  complications;  then  we  have  rem- 
nants which  we  oPer  at  special  low  prices; 
and,  aeain.  the  stock  takes  up  so  much  room 
that  it  has  to  be  kept  away  from  the  store  in  a 
separate  building.  Somebody  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  mercantile  business  may  say  we 
have  not  competent  men  in  our  retail  store, 
and  that  perhaps  we  do  not  pay  wages  enough 
to  get  a  good  man.  This  may  be  true;  and  if 
you  will  all  agree  not  to  tell  anybody  I  will  say 
to  you  confidentially  that  we  are  almost  all  the 
while  wanting  better  men  and  better  women  (we 
have  a  few  of  them,  but  we  need  more)  In  every 
department  in  our  establishment.    Now,  do  not 
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tell  this;  for  if  you  do,  a  great  lot  of  people  will 
rush  here  to  Medina  to  get  a  situation.  No 
doubt  they  think  they  could  fill  the  bill.  But 
the  trouble  is,  there  are  only  a  few  in  this  world 
of  ours  who  have  got  at  the  real  great  truth  in 
our  little  text— "Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister," 

Shall  I  try  to  tell  you  what  is  needed  in  such, 
cases?  First,  we  want  a  clerk  who  is  so  well 
posted  in  regard  to  affairs  that  he  recognizes 
that  farmers  generally  are  having  a  hard  time 
to  get  along.  They  are  the  victims,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  circumstances.  Every  person 
ought  to  have  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  general 
farming  community;  and  he  ought  especially 
to  try  not  to  annoy  them  and  hinder  them  in 
their  work.  The  clerk  who  took  this  man's 
order  for  the  netting  should  have  kept  the 
whole  transaction  in  hand  until  he  saw  the 
man  had  what  he  wanted  and  was  started  off 
for  home.  If  he  had  other  customers  to  wait 
on  he  should  have  brains,  ability,  and  mental 
strength  to  feel  responsible  for  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  and  call  the  necessary  help  if 
needed.  If  other  clerks  were  half-hearted  or 
dilatory  he  should  have  presented  the  matter 
to  A.  I.  E, ,  who,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  store,  looking  after  the  wants 
and  needs  of  those  who  are  so  kind  as  to  come 
to  us.  I  have  sometimes  wished  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  meet  people  as  they  alight  from 
their  vehicles,  ask  them  how  we  can  serve 
them,  and  then  see  that  there  is  no  hitch  nor 
delay  in  fixing  them  up  in  proper  shape. 

A  few  days  ago  a  customer  asked  if  we  had 
any  Battle  Creek  granola.  I  pointed  to  the 
door  of  the  lunch-room,  and  told  him  to  go  in 
there  and  they  would  wait  on  him.  I  after- 
ward found  out,  however,  that  the  clerk  inside 
told  him  we  were  all  "  sold  out,"  and  sent  him 
away  without  any.  He  supposed  it  was  all  sold 
out  because  a  great  awkward  box  was  stand- 
ing in  a  disorderly  way  right  in  front  of  the 
goods  the  man  asked  for.  The  clerk  could  not 
see  the  article  wanted,  without  moving  the  box 
or  moving  out  of  his  tracks.  Yes,  this  thing 
sometimes  happens  at  other  stores  as  well  as 
our  own,  because  I  have  known  clerks  to  tell 
me  they  were  sold  out;  but  I  happened  to  know 
better,  and  so  found  the  goods  I  wanted,  my- 
self. Some  of  you  may  urge  that  the  clerks  in 
our  stores  and  groceries  are,  for  the  most  part, 
poorly  paid.  Their  pay  is  so  small  they  become 
discouraged  and  half-hearted.  If  their  employ- 
er were  a  little  more  liberal,  and  paid  them 
better,  they  would  have  more  energy.  And 
this  reminds  me:  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  small 
boys  was  getting  to  be  so  forgetful  and  half- 
hearted about  his  work  that  we  talked  of  let- 
ting him  go.  His  foreman,  however,  said  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  pay,  and  he  intimated 
that,  if  we  would  raise  his  wages  a  little,  he 
m^ight  take  hold  better.  It  happens,  however, 
that  I  have  tried  this  very  thing  a  good  many 
times,  and  it  has  never  turned  out  well.  The 
man,  woman,  or  child  who  can  not  do  his  duty 
well  and  faithfully  until  he  is  offered  a  little 
more  than  he  is  actually  worth  or  has  been 
worth,  for  so  doing,  never  makes  any  perma- 
nent improvement. 

And  this  is  where  our  second  text  comes  in  — 
"Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things;  I 
will  make  thee  a  ruler  over  many  things."  No- 
tice the  words  "  hast  been."  The  reward  does 
not  come  until  we  have  shown  ourselves  faith- 
ful and  trustworthy.  We  must  be  faithful  ./irst. 
And  so  it  is  with  earthly  duties.  Young  people 
especially  are  oftentimes  impatient  because  the 
reward  does  not  come  soon  enough.  Many  a 
time  have  I  seen  people  give  up  their  work 
when  the  prospects  were  bright  before  them. 


just  because  they  could  not  wait  a  little  for  the 
reward.  Quite  a  few  have  written  to  me  in  re- 
gard to  the  Home  Paper  for  Mar.  15,  about  the 
slave  girl,  and  the  glad  willing  service  she  ren- 
dered her  deliverer.  I  said  something  then  in 
regard  to  women  who  help  to  do  the  housework 
in  our  homes,  or  hired  girls,  if  you  choose. 
Well,  since  those  words  were  written  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  come  across  at  least  tliree 
of  these  "  home  helpers "  who  are  household 
treasures;  and  I  happen  to  know  that  there  is 
always  somebody  wanting  them.  I  have  been 
insisting  that  these  good  and  faithful  ones 
should  be  paid  accordingly.  In  our  communi- 
ty, hired  girls  get  from  12.00  to  .*3.50  a  week. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  '"wicked"  to 
have  one  price  for  all  —  the  good,  the  bad,  and 
the  indifferent.  I  know  of  a  good  many  indif- 
ferent ones.  I  do  not  like  the  expression  "  hired 
girl."  They  are  helpers  in  the  home.  They 
should  be  not  only  helpers,  but  companions  for 
the  mothers  in  the  home.  Why  nob  call  them 
"home  helpers"  instead  of  hired  girls?  Well, 
now,  I  would  pay  the  real  good  ones,  the  real 
jewels,  four  or  five  dollars  a  week,  or  a  really 
competent  woman  as  much  as  you  would  pay  a 
really  competent  man,  say  a  dollar  a  day,  in- 
cluding board  and  lodging.  Then  the  indiffer- 
ent ones  should  have  about  what  they  earn  — 
two  or  two  dollars  and  a  half.  The  bad  ones  — 
I  mean  the  bad-tempered,  or  those  who  do  not 
care,  and  who  make  it  a  study,  apparently,  to 
do  just  as  little  as  they  can,  and  do  their  work 
as  poorly  as  they  can  and  call  it  done — I  would 
give  this  kind  a  dollar  a  week,  or  give  them 
board  and  lodging  — nothing  more.  This  is  the 
way  we  grade  men,  and  why  not  grade  women  in 
the  same  way  ?  then  we  shall  be  paying  a  pre- 
mium on  good  behavior,  exactly  according  to 
the  language  of  our  second  text;  and  the  low 
wages  will  be  a  proper  reward  for  bad  behav- 
ior. You  may  say  there  are  some  people  who 
can  not  do  any  better  —  they  are  not  "  made 
that  way,"  or  it  is  not  "  in  them."  One  of  my 
boys  worked  quite  a  while  for  714  cts.  an  hour, 
and  he  felt  badly  about  it.  I  talked  the  matter 
over  with  him  several  times;  but  after  trying 
him  in  several  different  places,  the  general  ver- 
dict of  the  different  foremen  was  that  7^^  cents 
was  about  the  proper  price.  Well,  this  boy 
finally  became  ambitious  to  have  a  wheel  of  his 
own;  but  he  could  not  very  well  save  up  money 
enough  for  a  wheel  unless  he  had  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  his  board  and  lodging.  The 
wheel,  however,  proved  to  be  the  thing  needful 
to  stir  up  his  ambition.  All  at  once  he  took  a 
new  interest  in  things,  and  very  soon  the  cheer- 
ing report  came  to  me  that  he  was  worth  more 
money.  A  good  many  of  these  troubles  are  in 
consequence  of  half-heartedness.  We  do  not 
care  enough.  Very  likely  we  care  enough  about 
self,  but  we  want  to  be  more  interested  and 
anxious  in  the  affairs  of  other  people — especial- 
ly of  those  whom  we  are  serving  or  ministering 
unto. 

I  do  not  know  but  the  present  condition  of 
this  great  nation  of  ours  is  working  against 
these  little  texts.  We  have  servants  of  Iron 
and  steel  to  wait  upon  us.  Wheels,  street-cars, 
telephones,  and  no  end  of  devices  to  save  labor. 
Perhaps  we  are  getting  into  a  state  of  affairs 
where  we  get  a  notion  that  these  new  agents 
are  to  do  all  the  waiting,  or  all  the  minister- 
ing, if  you  choose;  but,  O  my  dear  friends! 
none  of  these  things  can  serve  us  well  and 
faithfully  without  some  patient,  hard-working, 
self-sacrificing  human  life  to  guide  and  direct 
it.  With  all  "these  new  things  there  comes  a 
tremendous  demand  for  somebody  who  will  be 
responsible  for  their  proper  working.  We 
want  no  end  of  intelligent,  faithful,  industrious 
servants— servants   who    are   willing   to  take 
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responsibilities.  Human  life  is  often  at  stake. 
A  man  can  not  get  a  good  position,  and  one 
commanding  a  large  salary,  unless  he  is  willing 
to  be  responsible  in  a  measure  for  the  very 
lives  thai  are  committed  to  his  care.  He  agrees 
to  be  minister,  or,  if  you  choose,  servant,  to  the 
great  busy  moving  world  of  people.  A  great 
cry  is  constantly  welling  up  for  faithful  and 
reliable  men  and  women— for  those  who  are 
sutificiently  interested  to  keep  thoroughly  posted 
—to  know  all  about  everything  pertaining  to 
their  line  of  work;  and  there  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  when  such  grand 
opportunities  were  constantly  opening  up  as 
now.  There  never  was  a  time  when  men  and 
women  were  offered  such  pay  as  at  the  present 
time.  But  the  pay,  mind  you.  goes  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  serve  or  minister,  and  not  to 
those  who  must  be  constantly  waited  upon  or  min- 
istered unto.  I  can  not  tell  just  where  the  trou- 
ble is  in  your  own  particular  case;  but  God's 
holy  book  will  tell  you,  if  you  make  it  your 
study.  It  is  full  of  texts  in  the  line  of  the  sen- 
timent that  I  have  tried  to  express  and  explain, 
and  it  gives  us  the  promise  that  God's  Holy 
Spirit  will  go  with  it  and  make  it  plain;  and 
when  you  once  get  to  fully  understand  its  im- 
port and  meaning,  oh  what  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege  is  yours!  Instead  of  there 
being  no  place  for  you  in  this  busy  world  of 
ours,  there  will  be  a  place  lor  you  everywhere. 
Everybody  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  to  welcome 
you  when  you  come  to  call  on  them,  and  to 
assist  when  you  need  assistance.  Only  let 
these  little  texts  find  a  permanent  abiding-place 
and  lodging-place  in  your  heart.  It  will  not 
fetter  you,  for  it  is  not  bondage  at  all  when  you 
take  it  right.  In  fact,  it  is  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom itself— freedom  that  comes  with  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Savior  of  mankind,  and  the  Lord  of 
all,  who  came  into  this  world  to  demonstrate 
and  show  us  how  to  live  and  get  along — "Not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 


THE  EARLY  PEABODY  SWEET  POTATO. 

Our  old  friend  T.  B.  Parker,  of  Goldsboro,  N. 
C,  took  the  liberty  of  shipping  us  what  he  calls 
early  sweet  potatoes,  and  explains  by  saying 
that  they  are  the  Early  Peabody.  He  sent 
them  without  orders,  prepaid  the  freight,  and 
said  if  they  were  worth  any  thing  to  us  we 
might  pay  him  whatever  we  chose;  if  not,  they 
would  not  cost  any  thing.  They  are  great  big 
red  yams;  and  when  I  first  saw  them  I  said  to 
myself,  "  Why,  these  must  be  some  of  those  big 
coarse  yams  tiiat  they  raise  down  south.  May 
be  we  can  sell  them,  however,  if  we  offer  them 
very  cheap."  But  I  put  two  or  three  in  my 
pocket  and  asked  Mrs.  Root  to  please  have 
them  baked  for  supper.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  found  them  Uie  most  delicious  and 
toothsome  thing  in  the  line  of  sweet  potatoes 
or  yams  that  1  ever  tasted  in  my  life;  and  you 
know  I  have  eaten  sweet  potatoes  all  through 
Mississippi  and  Florida,  and  even  away  off  in 
El  Paso,  across  the  river  into  Mexico.  By  the 
way,  over  in  that  Mexican  town  of  Paso  del 
Norte  they  sell  sweet  potatoes  out  in  the  streets, 
cooked  and  buttered.  Well,  now  about  the 
Peabody  yam.  Mrs.  Root  says  you  must  allow 
for  my  extravagance,  because,  since  I  have  got 
off  the  meat  diet,  I  call  every  thing  of  this  kind 
delicious;  but  I  want  you  to  remember  I  have 
been  testing  sweet  potatoes  this  spring,  and 


there  certainly  is  nothing  equal  to  a  medium- 
sized  sweet  Peabody  yam  when  baked  as  Mrs. 
Root  bakes  them.  They  are  not  really  dry  and 
mealy,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  are  about  half 
way  between  the  dry  sweet  potato  and  the 
moist  ones.  The  grain  is  very  fine,  and  the 
taste  is  more  nearly  like  an  exceedingly  rich 
and  sweet  boiled  chestnut— or,  rather,  a  roasted 
chestnut  —  than  any  thing  else  I  know  of. 
Friend  Parker  says  it  is  the  earliest  sweet 
potato  known.  Now.  why  has  not  somebody 
made  a  fuss  about  the  Peabody  yam  before? 
We  are  going  to  bed  a  great  lot  of  them  for 
plants;  and  if  I  can  raise  as  good  Peabody  yams 
here  in  Medina  as  friend  Parker  sent  me  for 
samples,  then  I  shall  just  sail  my  hat  clear 
into  the  top  of  the  cut-leaved  birch  that  is 
looking  so  handsome  just  now  out  on  our  lawn 
in  front  oif  the  porch.  You  see,  the  birch  has 
got  on  its  spring  dress  of  penciled  green,  with 
its  daintv  white  branches  gleaming  through 
the  beautiful  foliage  for  a  background. 

TRANSPLANTING  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  INTO  THE 
PLANT-BEDS. 

One  would  almost  think,  after  the  years  of 
experience  I  have  had  in  this  business,  that  I 
must  have  already  gotten  hold  of  most  of  the 
kinks.  But  we  have  just  struck  on  one  this 
spring  that  pleases  me  so  much  that  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  it.  Transplanting  when  the 
weather  is  damp  and  rainy  is  all  right.  If  the 
soil  is  fine  and  rich,  almost  anybody  can  make 
every  plant  grow;  but  during  a  dry  time,  such 
as  we  have  just  had  in  April,  with  the  ther- 
mometer up  to  90,  and  hoi  dry  winds,  the  plants 
will  die  in  spite  of  you.  bprinkling  them  with 
water  right  out  in  the  hot  sunshine  will  not  do 
at  all;  and  if  the  beds  are  soaked  ever  so  thor- 
oughly at  night,  the  surface  will  be  all  dried 
up,  and  the  leaves  shriveled,  before  the  first 
night.  The  way  we  got  at  the  remedy  was 
this:  We  had  a  spell  of  frosty  nights,  but  the 
weather  was  very  warm  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  so  we  were  in  the  habit  of  putting 
on  the  glass  over  night.  Well,  one  day  when  I 
was  in  a  hurry,  instead  of  removing  the  glass 
when  it  became  very  hot  I  threw  a  cotton  sheet 
over  it  to  cut  oft' the  heat  of  the  sun.  Well,  these 
plants  were  neglected  in  some  way;  but  the 
glass  and  cotton  cloth  were  left  over  two  or 
three  days.  When  the  cloth  was  finally  re- 
moved I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
Every  leaf  was  as  perfect  as  if  the  plants  had 
never  been  moved  from  the  greenhouse  at  all; 
and  they  had  gotten  sufficient  root  so  that  they 
stood  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun  after  a  very 
little  gradual  exposure.  Now,  here  is  the  se- 
cret: In  transplating,  even  in  very  hot  weather, 
use  your  hot-bed  sash  for  shading;  and  when 
the  sun  becomes  too  hot,  cover  the  glass  with 
shutters,  cotton  sheets,  or  blankets — whatever 
comes  handiest — and  you  can  not  only  save 
every  plant  in  a  thousand,  but  there  need  not 
be  any  wilting,  and  no  setback  of  any  conse- 
quence. The  secret  of  it  is.  close-fitting  sashes 
that  are  just  right  to  keep  out  the  frost  are  also 
just  right  to  confine  the  moist  air,  that  is  kept 
moist  by  the  dampness  coming  up  from  the 
shaded  soil. 

The  above  was  intended  for  our  last  issue, 
but  was  crowded  out  for  want  of  space.  Since 
it  was  written  I  have  made  another  important 
discovery,  or,  rather,  I  have  run  into  something 
that  was  discovered  long  ago,  and  which  has 
been  neglected  and  forgotten.  In  our  book, 
"  What  to  Do,"  page  184,  you  will  find  some- 
thing that  describes  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
matter.  Now,  we  have  noticed  for  several 
years  past,  that,  when  the  weather  becomes 
very  hot  and  dry,  our  lettuce— Grand  Rapids, 
Boston  Market,  and  all  the  rest— gets  dark, 
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green,  and  tough,  and  customers  complain  that 
it  is  bitter;  so  our  lettuce  trade  drops  off  until 
only  a  few  customers  who  want  it  regularly  the 
year  round  are  almost  the  only  purchasers. 
Well,  we  are  now  having  a  hot  dry  time  right 
in  the  middle  of  May,  and  all  the  lettuce  has 
been  getting  to  be  of  poor  quality  in  just  the 
way  I  have  mentioned.  One  day  it  struck  me 
that  the  hot  sun  was  what  made  it  so  dark  and 
tough,  and  so  I  commenced  shading  it.  The 
improvement  was  apparent  in  even  24  hours. 
Putting  shutters  over  the  beds  where  the  sides 
were  high  enough  does  very  well;  and  spread- 
ing a  cotton  sheet  over  the  whole  bed  answers 
an  excellent  purpose.  The  sheet  can  be  put  on 
every  morning  as  soon  as  the  sun  gets  hot,  and 
removed  every  night  so  as  to  let  the  lettuce  get 
the  dew.  But  the  best  th'ng  by  all  odds  is 
some  sort  of  box  to  set  right  over  the  whole  bed. 
Single  plants  may  be  covered  with  bushel  boxes 
or  old  bee- hives  or  bee- hive  covers.  If  you 
have  any  such  lying  around  unused  you  can 
make  them  earn  you  some  money  by  setting 
them  over  the  lettuce.  In  just  two  or  three 
days  the  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  will  become 
beautifully  white,  and  so  crisp  that  the  leaves 
will  break  or  snap  in  two  by  handling  if  you 
are  not  careful.  The  bitter  taste  is  all  gone, 
and  you  have  not  only  handsome  lettuce,  but 
that  which  is  delicious,  juicy,  and  crisp.  The 
best  covering  we  have  found  are  the  large  red 
boxes  that  we  used  to  set  over  our  glass  sashes 
when  they  were  not  in  use.  These  boxes  reach 
from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  and  a 
little  more.  This  gives  about  the  amount  of 
ventilation  you  need.  When  we  first  began 
putting  the  bleached  lettuce  on  the  wagon  we 
told  the  man  to  slip  it  out  of  the  paper  bags 
and  let  customers  see  it.  The  consequence  was, 
our  sales  doubled  or  trebled  almost  at  once,  and 
our  stock  was  sold  out  almost  before  we  knew  it. 

Now,  then,  friends,  make  haste  and  get  your 
lettuce  covered,  and  astonish  your  customers 
by  showing  them  the  most  beautiful  lettuce  ever 
seen,  right  during  the  hottest  and  dryest 
weather.  We  handle  it  in  cheap  paper  bags, 
putting  34^  lb.  into  each  bag.  At  .5  cts.  a  packet 
this  gives  us  20  cts.  per  lb  ,  which  ought  to  be 
satisfactory  to  any  grower.  My  impression  is, 
that  none  of  the  largp.  cities  have  got  hold  of 
this  kind  of  lettuce.  The  man  who  first  intro- 
duces it,  will  make  a  big  thing. 

Now,  friends  get  right  at  it  and  write  me  a 
postal  card,  and  tell  me  how  it  pleases  your 
customers. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER,  WINTER  OATS,  ETC. 

To-day,  May  7,  our  crimson  clover  is  getting 
to  be  just  immense.  T.  B.  Terry  once  invited 
me  to  come  over  and  take  a  look  at  his  medium 
red  clover.  Now  I  should  just  like  to  have  him 
come  and  see  our  crimson  clover.  A  single  seed 
may  produce  from  60  to  100  flower-stalks,  and 
each  flower-stalk  will  produce  one  or  more 
blossoms.  I  can  not  tell  yet  just  how  many 
seeds  one  blossom-head  produces.  And  this 
stooling-out  feature  is  what  misleads  so  many. 
They  see  here  and  there  only  a  little  plant,  and 
conclude  there  will  not  be  enough  to  amount  to 
any  thing,  and  so  plow  it  under.  But  these 
same  little  insignificantplants,  if  let  alone,  will, 
along  in  the  middle  of  May,  stool  out  so  that  a 
bushel  basket  will  not  cover  the  plant,  and  the 
stalks  stand  up  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 
The  piece  sown  among  buckwheat,  that  looked 
just  right  in  April,  is  now  altogether  too  much 
crowded,  while  that  sown  among  the  Ford's 
Early  sweet  corn,  that  seemed  to  be  only  part 
of  a  catch,  spreads  out  in  every  direction  so 
that  the  ground  is  going  to  be  almost  complete- 
ly covered. 

On  p.  366  I  said  that,  on  the  30th  of  April,  our 


Rural  New-Yorker  winter  oats  were  almost 
ready  to  head  out.  Now,  that  is  another  of 
A.  I.  R.'s  blunders.  There  was  here  and  there 
some  rye  that  came  up  among  the  oats.  I  pull- 
ed up  some  stalks  and  saw  some  kind  of  embryo 
head.  Very  likely  some  of  our  old  farmers 
thought  Bro.  Root  had  found  a  new  kind  of 
oats /or  sure,  or  else  he  was  indulging  in  some 
big  yarns.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  to  admit  that 
I  never  raised  a  crop  of  oats  before  in  my  life, 
which  may  partly  explain  my  stupidity.  But  I 
have  something  good  to  tell  you  about  the  win- 
ter oats,  afti  r  all.  The  piece  of  the  patch  that 
I  thought  was  killed  out  by  the  freezing  and 
thawing,  or  nearly  killed  out,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  our  nice  April  and  May  weather  is  going 
to  make  quite  a  stand,  after  all  ;  and  by  the 
time  oats  are  usually  harvested  I  may  have  a 
pretty  iair-looking  field  all  over.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  too  thick  where  it  was  covered  by  snow- 
drifts. 

By  the  way,  I  am  becoming  disgusted  with 
rye.  It  has  got  all  over  my  grounds,  so  that, 
whenever  1  try  to  raise  clover,  grass,  or  grain  of 
any  kind,  a  great  part  of  it  is  rye.  It  can  not 
get  in  with  the  crimson  clover,  however,  for 
this  is  too  early  a  bird  for  it. 

THE  CURRANT  WORM  AND  LEGGETTS  POWDER- 
GUN. 

For  two  or  three  years  the  worms  have 
rather  beat  us,  both  on  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants. This  year,  however,  I  determined  to 
beat  t/icm  if  possible.  I  accordingly  provided 
myself  with  one  of  Leggett's  dry-powder  guns, 
and  we  gave  the  bushes  a  good  dusting  with 
Paris  green  almost  before  the  leaf  was  visible. 
Then  we  went  over  them  about  once  in  a  week 
right  straight  along,  being  sure  to  get  the  pow- 
der down  under  the  foliage,  close  to  the  ground. 
The  consequence  is,  that  at  this  date,  May  6, 
not  a  worm  has  been  discovered,  and  not  a  leaf 
is  disfigured  unless  it  has  been  done  since  I  be- 
gan writing  this.  You  may  say,  perhaps,  they 
have  not  injured  bushes  that  were  not  treated. 
Not  so.  Both  currants  and  gooseberries  be- 
longing to  my  sister,  near  by,  are  entirely  strip- 
ped of  their  foliage.  You  may  remember  that 
Prof.  Cook  advised  us  to  use  Paris  green  instead 
of  hellebore,  provided  we  put  it  on  before  there 
was  any  fruit  on  the  bushes;  and  1  think  some- 
body suggested  that,  if  a  little  of  the  Paris 
green  fell  on  the  ground  under  the  bushes,  it 
would  not  come  amiss.    And  now  a  word  about 

THE  LEGGETT  POWDER-GUN. 

They  have  for  some  time  past  been  claiming 
that  they  could  make  the  dry  powder  do  as 
good  work  as  any  of  the  liquid  preparations,  by 
the  use  of  their  gun.  The  great  point  in  this 
is,  that  is  saves  you  from  carrying  around  heavy 
barrels  of  water.  If  I  am  correct,  they  state 
that  3^  lb.  of  Paris  green,  with  their  machine, 
can  be  made  to  cover  an  acre  of  potatoes.  All 
you  have  to  lug  about  is  4  ounces  of  the  poison. 
If  dissolved  in  water  it  would  take  a  barrel  or 
more.  You  may  ask  why  the  Leggett  machine 
is  better  than  the  bellows  we  have  advertised. 
It  is  better  in  this  respect:  You  can  throw  the 
poison  in  a  little  cloud  that  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  and  yet  it  kills  the  insects. 
The  machine  is  worked  by  crank  and  gear- 
wheels, giving  a  strong,  steady  blast;  and  the 
feeding  machinery  is  so  accurate,  and  easy  of 
adjustment,  that  you  can  easily  make  ^  lb.  go 
over  a  whole  acre.  »So  far  we  rather  like  the 
new  machine.  The  prices,  however,  are  pretty 
high— 1,5.00  for  a  small  one,  and  $7.50  for  one 
large  enough  to  throw  the  powder  all  through 
a  large  apple  tree.  For  the  coddling-moth,  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  thinks  it  is,  perhaps,  just  as 
good  as  liquid  preparations;  but  for  applying 
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the  Bordeaux  mixture,  they  have  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  us  a  powder  that  would  stick 
to  the  foliage  as  well  as  the  Bordeaux.  By  the 
way,  the  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  found  on 
the  leaves  of  apple-trees  and  on  the  grass,  even 
after  a  tremendously  heavy  rain;  and  this  is 
the  case  when  the  rain  comes  the  same  day  the 
mixture  is  applied.  We  shall  use  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  a  fungicide  for  scab;  but  I  think 
that,  hereafter,  we  shall  use  the  powdered  Paris 
green  for  all  sorts  of  insects.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, add  Paris  green  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
because  we  can  just  as  well  put  on  both  as  only 
one. 

A  few  days  ago  a  swarm  of  Colorado  beetles 
alighted  on  our  Thoroughbred  potatoes.  In 
the  morning  there  was  not  a  bug  in  the  patch; 
but  in  the  afternoon  there  was  one  on  every 
stalk,  and  on  some  of  them  there  were  half  a 
dozen  bugs.  In  fact,  they  had  done  quite  a 
little  damage  in  only  about  two  hours'  time. 
We  got  out  the  Paris  green;  but  the  Thorough- 
breds were  so  very  valuable  I  could  not  wait 
for  the  bugs  to  become  sick.  So  a  small  boy 
was  started  out  with  a  tin  basin.  In  about  an 
hour  he  had  nearly  a  teacupful.  He  went  right 
over  them  again  and  caught  almost  half  as 
many  more.  In  fact,  they  were  on  the  wing, 
buzzing  all  around.  By  the  next  morning,  how- 
ever, I  found  only  one  bug  in  the  whole  patch; 
and  I  could  not  really  say  which  offended  the 
bugs  the  more— being  mashed  in  the  road,  or 
physicked  with  poison.  Now,  here  is  another 
funny  thing: 

Over  in  the  apiary  there  is  a  cold-frame  warm- 
ed by  exhaust  steam,  perhaps  20x30  feet;  and  in 
this  cold-frame  is  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of 
Thoroughbred  potatoes  that  anybody  ever  saw 
in  the  line  of  potato  foliage.  I  do  believe.  Be- 
fore a  heavy  rainstorm  laid  them  down  the  vines 
stood  fully  3  ft.  high,  and  they  were  as  thick  as 
your  thumb.  As  they  w.Te  started  too  early  for 
flea-beetles  or  Colorado  bugs,  every  leaf  in  the 
whole  patch  is  bright,  clean,  and  perfect.  Now, 
there  has  never  been  a  bug  on  these  at  all.  Has 
the  rank  growth  something  to  do  with  it,  or  is  it 
because  they  have  not  found  the  patch?  Those 
I  have  spoken  of.  where  the  bugs  went  at  them 
so  viciously,  had  recently  been  transplanted 
from  the  greenhouse,  and  the  growth  was  com- 
paratively feeble,  for  they  had  not  yet  got  well 
started. 

Later. — I  have  just  made  another  examina- 
tion, and  there  is  not  a  live  bug  in  the  whole  po- 
tato-patch, although  I  found  a  good  many  dead 
ones  on  the  vines,  and  a  good  many  more  on  the 
ground.  Paris-green  powder  did  it,  without 
question;  and  yet  the  amount  used  was  so  small 
that  one  could  scarcely  see  it  at  all  as  it  came 
from  the  gun.  Another  thing:  T  have  always 
been  prejudiced  against  liquid  Paris  green,  for 
it  is  so  liable  to  injure  the  foliage,  especially  if 
It  is  used  too  strong.  This  almost  impercepti- 
bly fine  dust  could  scarcely  injure  the  most  del- 
icate plant.  I  am  sure,  however,  the  Leggett 
guns  are  too  expensive.  While  the  mechanism 
is  rather  nice,  a  machine  that  will  do  the  same 
work  ought  to  be  afforded  for  a  great  deal  less 
money.  There  is  no  need  of  adding  any  flour, 
lime,  or  any  other  dust,  to  the  Paris  green.  The 
manufacturer  of  the  guns  says  distinctly  that 
pure  Paris  green  properly  applied  is  better  than 
any  admixture  with  any  thing  else. 

DWARF  Jessex'rape.'^:' 
So  much  inquiry  continues  to  come  in  in  re- 
gard to  this  plant  that  we  give  place  to  the  fol- 
lowing which  we  clip  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist: 

On  moderately  good  land,  in  this  State,  one  can 
raise  an  excellent  crop  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  which 
can  be  used  as  forage  to  feed  in  the  stables,  or  it 


can  be  pastured  with  as  good,  if  not  better,  results. 
We  liave  grown  it  at  this  station  the  past  two  years, 
and  have  secured  at  the  first  cutting  from  8  to  13 
tons  per  acre  90  days  after  planting.  We  plant  in 
rows  28  to  30  inches  apart,  and  cultivate,  giving  only 
siirf  ace  or  shallow  cultivation.  It  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, l)Ut  the  weeds  in  that  case  are  likely  to  make 
the  yield  per  acre  less  than  by  the  other  method. 
We  have  allowed  it  to  reach  from  tliree  to  four  feet 
in  height  t)efore  cutting  the  first  time,  and  even 
then  the  sheep  have  eaten  stalk  and  all,  not  leaving 
any  part  of  it.  It  is  necessary  to  starve  tlie  sheep 
to  eating  it  at  first.  Tliey  will,  if  turned  into  the 
rape  patch,  eat  dry  grass  before  they  will  touch  the 
rape;  but  if  kept  there  about  two  days  they  will 
take  to  it,  and  from  tliat  time  on  no  trouble  will  be 
experienced,  unless  it  is  to  keep  them  from  eating 
too  much,  I  know  of  no  crop  that  is  so  easily  raised 
that  will  furnish  more  or  better  sheep  feed  to  the 
acre  than  the  rape.  It  may  be  sown  in  May,  and 
will  be  ready  for  pasturing  in  July  and  August.  Or 
it  may  be  sown  in  June,  or  even  up  to  the  latter 
part  of  July,  and  this  last  seeding  will  furnish,  vin- 
der  moderately  favorable  circumstances,  a  large 
amount  of  pasture  or  fodder.  On  Ohio  soil  it  may 
be  sown  after  taking  off  a  crop  of  early  potatoes,  or 
after  harvesting  the  wheat.  Our  e.xperience  justi- 
fies the  remark  that  the  latter  seeding  grows  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  earlier,  indicating  that  it  is 
well  that  the  ground  should  be  pretty  warm  before 
seeding  in  the  spring.  After  the  first  cutting  or 
eating  off',  it  will  start  a  second  growth  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  until  after  the  ground  has  been  frozen 
several  times  in  the  fall.  We  have  had  it  growing  on 
the  station  grounds  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, Rape  possesses  remarkable  fattening  proper- 
ties. The  nutritive  ratio  of  green  rape  as  given  by 
Wolfe  is  nearly  one  to  three,  while  that  of  red 
clover  in  blossom  is  hardly  one  to  six. 

The  other  side  of  the  rape  question  is  found 
in  part,  at  least,  in  the  following  interesting  facts: 
When  sheep  are  first  turned  in  on  rape,  or, 
rather,  after  they  have  got  to  eating  it  nicely,  it 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  turning  them  into  the 
rape  patch  when  they  are  very  hungry,  as  they  may 
overeat  and  suffer  from  indigestion,  or  they  may 
die  from  bloating.  There  is  also  danger  or  liability 
of  purging  at  first.  If  the  sheep  have  access  to  an 
old  grass  pasture  when  first  turned  on  rape,  it  will 
be  very  effective  in  preventing  scours,  as  well  as 
other  disorders  likely  to  arise  from  impaired  diges- 
tion. If  the  first  few  days  are  passed  without  trou- 
ble, it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  sheep  from  the 
rape  patch,  but  it  will  always  be  judicious  to  look 
after  them  frequently.  The  greatest  olijection  I  find 
to  the  rape  plant  is  that  no  crop  depletes  the  soil 
more  rapidly.  It  is  stated  that  lambs  fed  upon  rape 
gain  from  seven  to  twelve  pounds  per  head  month- 
ly, and  that  an  acre  of  it  will  feed  over  thirty  sheep 
for  two  months. 

LATER  FROM  OUR  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

At  this  date.  May  12.  it  is  in  full  bloom,  and 
we  are  at  work  plowing  it  under.*  The  bees  are 
making  quite  a  roaring  upon  it,  and  especially 
the  bumble-bees,  I  think  I  never  saw  so  many 
bumble  bees  on  a  small  area  before;  and  I  nev- 
er saw  as  many  Italians  on  the  same  area  of  red 
clover,  although  I  think  I  have  seen  more  on  a 
good  stand  of  alsike.  I  told  our  apiarist  that 
honey  was  coming  in.  for  I  could  smell  it  at  the 
entrances.  He  thought  not  ;  but  next  morning 
he  said  I  was  right  —  the  bees  were  getting  a 
good  deal  of  honey.  It  does  not  follow,  howev- 
er, that  the  honey  comes  from  the  crimson  clo- 
ver, for  we  have  not  more  than  an  acre  that  is 
a  good  stand.  Up  in  the  swamp  garden  is  a 
piece  of  asparagus  that  has  never  b^en  cut,  as 
we  thought  it  was  not  old  enough.  The  conse- 
quence is,  it  is  as  high  as  your  head,  and  in  full 
bloom  ;  and  I  think  there  are  more  Italian  bees 
on  that  asparagus  —  that  is,  more  bees  to  the 
■'  square  inch  "  —  than  I  ever  saw  before.    The 

*  There  is  no  question  but  that  crimson  clover 
mellows  up  the  groiuid  and  furnishes  a  nice  rich 
soft  seed-bed,  for  potatoes  or  any  other  crop,  fully 
equal  to  a  heavy  growth  of  red  clover.  To  get  a  red- 
clover  stand  it  takes  a  part  of  two  years;  but  to  get 
an  equally  heavy  growth  —  root,  branch,  and  all— of 
crimson  clover,  it  takes  only  a  part  of  one  year. 
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happy  hum — or  happy  roar,  rather— is  "  like  the 
sound  of  many  waters" — just  the  sound,  in  fact, 
that  ought  to  bring  joy  to  the  bee-keeper's 
heart.  Now.  if  we  could  have,  say,  100  acres  of 
asparagus,  where  it  is  not  cut  for  market  at  all, 
I  rather  think  we  should  have  something  inter- 
esting to  tell  bee-keepers. 

This  morning.  May  13,  it  is  amusing  to  see  the 
Italian  bees  humming  disconsolately  over  the 
plowed  ground  where  the  crimson  clover  stood 
yesterday.  We  let  it  stand  for  bees  till  only  the 
trips  of  the  heads  were  yielding  honey.  Now,  if 
a  single  stalk  can  be  found  anywhere  that  did 
not  get  turned  under,  a  great  lot  of  bees  are 
pouncing  on  it.  And  this  reminds  me  that  the 
potato-beetles  are  out  in  greater  force,  too, 
than  I  ever  knew  before.  We  have  just  had  to 
fight  for  our  Thoroughbreds;  and  wherever  a 
volunteer  potato-stalk  comes  up  in  the  fields,  a 
dozen  bugs  or  more  pounce  on  it  at  once,  and 
devour  it  in  no  time. 

LATHYRUS    SII.VESTRIS. 

This  is  now  fully  three  feet  high,  and  is  just 
a  tangled  massof  solid  "  feed."  1  am  speaking, 
however,  of  the  little  plot  in  our  plant-beds. 
That  which  is  planted  off  in  fields  did  not  stand 
the  drouth  so  well  last  summer,  nor  has  it  stood 
the  terrible  freezing  and  thawing  so  well  this 
spring  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  I  think  it 
promises  well.  Why  do  not  more  people  tell  us 
how  it  has  turned  out '?  Two  years  ago  we  sold 
certainly  more  than  1000  five-cent  packets  of 
the  seed. 

THE  WHITTAKEK  ONION  —  SEE  PAGE  7.51,  OCTO- 
BER. 18!»5. 
These  are  just  proving  to  be  immense. 
There  are  at  this  date.  May  13,  beautiful  on- 
ions, almost  as  large  as  hens'  eggs,  and  great 
bright-green  tops,  with  not  a  single  seed -stalk 
to  be  seen  in  the  whole  patch,  and  they  win- 
tered with  almost  as  perfect  a  stand  as  the 
Egyptian  winter  onion.  I  tell  you,  I  would  not 
take  a  good  lot  of  money  for  that  patch  of 
Whittaker  onions.  In  size  they  are  ever  so 
much  ahead  of  the  White  Multiplier  or  Ameri- 
can Pearl  at  this  season  of  the  year;  and  the 
large  bulbs,  when  mature,  are  fully  as  large  as 
the  average  Globe  Dan  vers  onion. 

THE    breed's  WEEDER. 

vSince  printing  our  illustration  on  page  231  we 
have  had  quite  a  little  experience  with  weed- 
ers;  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  they  can  be 
worked  on  our  clay  soil  much  better  than  we  ex- 
pected. For  instance,  we  planted  a  piece  of 
land  to  peas,  beans,  and  corn,  all  the  same  day. 
The  seeds  were  all  put  in  with  a  common  grain- 
drill  having  part  of  the  holes  stopped  up.  Just 
before  the  seed  came  through  the  ground  we 
went  over  it  with  the  weeder  lengthwise,  level- 
ing up  the  drill-marks.  A  little  later  we  went 
over  it  again  crosswise,  breaking  every  particle 
of  crust,  and  leveling  all  furrows  and  depres- 
sions nicely.  After  the  plants  were  well  up  we 
went  through  it  again  lengthwise,  and  the 
soil  was  stirred  perfectly  around  each  plant.  It 
is  just  as  if  you  had  taken  your  fingers  or  a  rake 
and  pulverized  and  loosened  the  surface  clear 
up  to  the  very  plant  itself. 

There  is  not  any  crust  anywhere — not  even 
a  piece  an  Inch  square.  No  cultivator  has 
ever  been  put  on  to  the  soil  as  yet,  and  I  hard- 
ly think  it  will  need  one.  I  have  just  been  told 
that  a  neighbor  of  ours  raised  a  fine  crop  of 
corn  last  year  from  a  ten-acre  lot,  taking  no 
other  tool  into  the  fipld  after  the  corn  was 
planted  than  the  Breed's  weeder. 

Besides  the  one  illustrated  on  page  231,  we 
have  a  hand  weeder  on  wheels,  made  to  work 
especially  among  onion-plants,  and  this  ma- 
chine is  also  doing  splendid  work  among  all 


kinds  of  plants  too  close  for  a  horse  to  go 
through.  It  works  a  strip  of  ground  2)4  ft.  wide; 
but  as  it  is  rather  hard  work  to  make  the  fin- 
gers go  down  to  a  good  depth  in  our  clay  soil, 
we  have  one  boy  to  pull  it  with  a  piece  of  rope 
while  another  does  the  pushing.  Two  boys,  14 
or  15  years  old,  it  strikes  me,  will  do  more  weed- 
ing, and  do  better  work,  than  a  gang  of  a  dozen 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Of  course,  you  must  keep 
the  weeder  going,  and  never  let  any  weeds  get 
big  enough  to  slip  by  the  steel  fingers.  The 
question  may  arise.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to 
stir  some  kinds  of  soil  down  to  a  greater  depth 
than  the  weeder  does  it?  I  am  not  satisfied  in 
regard  to  this  point  as  yet.  Our  Whittaker 
onions  are  just  now  making  bulbs.  The  ground 
is  so  hard  that  it  heaves  up  in  little  chunks 
around  the  onion-bulbs.  I  am  going  to  try  a 
part  of  the  patch  by  running  the  single-tooth 
wheel-hoe  between  the  rows,  say  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  so  as  to  loosen  the  ground  a  little 
deeper.  You  see  these  onions  have  stood  all 
winter.  The  ground  has  not  been  plowed  or 
harrowed  except  the  surface-working  we  have 
already  given  it. 

PLUMS  AND  CHICKENS. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  who  grows  plums  and 
raises  chickens  has  jusi  brought  me  a  branch 
of  great  beautiful  green  plums,  without  a  cur- 
culio  sting  on  any  one  of  them;  and  he  says 
every  plum  on  thp  whole  tree  is  absolutely  free 
from  damage.  This  tree  stands  in  a  little  en- 
closure where  a  dozen  chickens  are  kept.  Of 
course,  they  keep  the  ground  entirely  bare,  and 
catch  every  insect  which  unluckily  drops  with- 
in their  reach.  Other  plum-trees  of  the  same 
kind,  where  the  poultry  are  fenced  away  from 
the  trees,  have  scarcely  a  perfect  plum — they 
are  all  stung  by  the  curculio.  Now,  this  thing 
is  not  exactly  new;  but  why  is  it  that  chickens 
are  not  more  used  to  protect  plums?  The 
plum-trees  in  the  chicken -yard  have  never 
been  *'  bumped  "  once,  to  shake  off  the  insects. 

W^HEN   IS   THE  BE.ST  TIME   TO   PLANT  POTATOES  ? 

Much  depends  upon  the  season  as  well  as 
upon  the  locality.  All  things  considered,  for 
our  locality  I  should  say  now.  We  have  had, 
however,  for  years,  excellent  crops  of  potatoes 
when  planted  all  through  the  month  of  June. 
We  put  them  in  as  soon  as  some  other  crop  is  off 
and  a  piece  of  ground  is  vacant.  Certain  varie- 
ties of  early  potatoes  have  also  done  well  when 
planted  the  fore  part  of  July.  The  very  best 
crop  of  Freeman  we  ever  raised  was  planted  in 
July,  after  strawberries.  Monroe  Seedling  also 
does  nicely  for  late  planting  providing  the  seed, 
like  our  own.  was  raised  from  a  late  planting 
the  year  before.  Early  Ohio.  Freeman,  Monroe 
Seedling,  and  the  New  Craig,  are  all  keeping 
nicely  so  far  in  spite  of  the  severe  hot  weather; 
and  each  and  all  of  them  are  in  good  condition 
for  planting.         

THE  CRAIGS    FOR    A    LATE    SPRING     TABLE     POTATO. 

Mr.  Root: — Those  Craig  potatoes  in  my  cellar 
are  still  in  good  conditiou— in  much  better  stiape 
than  several  other  .sorts  I  have  just  planted  for  a 
dealer;  viz..  Carman  No.  3,  Great  Divide,  Pare  Man- 
or, Table  King,  Banner,  Pride  of  the  South,  Brow- 
nell's  Winner,  King  of  Early,  Early  Wisconsin, 
Salzer  Earliest,  Cliampion  of  the  World,  Wisconsin 
Beauty,  Maule's  Thoroughbred,  Burpee's  Extra 
Early.  Arizona,  and  others.        C.  N.  Flansburgh. 

Leslie,  Mich.,  May  4. 

I  may  explain  to  our  readers  that  friend  F. 
grew  quite  a  quantity  of  Craig  potatoes  for  us 
last  season.  His  report  agrees  with  ours  exact- 
ly. The  Craig  potatoes  are  firm,  solid,  and 
have  scarcely  a  perceptible  sprout,  while  al- 
most all  other  varieties  have  suffered  more  or 
less  from  the  recent  hot  weather  in  April;  and 
so  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  at  this  season  of 
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the  year  as  a  table  potato  they  are  second  to 
none  unless  it  is  the  New  Queen  and  Freeman. 
This,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  they  are  such 
tremendous  yielders  in  most  localities,  I  think 
is  destined  to  make  them  valuable. 


MAULE'S   NKW  THOROUGHUKED    POTATO:    A    REPORT 

PROM  THEM  OUT  IN  THE  FIELDS,  FROM 

(JOLDSBORO,  N.  C. 

Friend  Root :— They  are  in  full  bloom,  and  have 
been  for  several  days  p.ist.  The  tubers  are  about 
lialf  an  inch  in  diameter — tlie  larg'est  ones.  They 
are  setting'  them  very  nicely  all  along-  the  root,  friim 
bottom  to  top,  and  well  spaced  apart,  and  distant 
from  the  main  root  or  stem,  all  of  which  are  g'ood 
points.  They  are  not  as  early,  nor  as  vig^orous  gi-ow- 
ers,  as  is  the  White  Bliss  Triumph  iiji  to  this  date. 
How  this  will  compare  further  on  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  later  experiments.  I  am  satisfied  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  better  potatoes  than  Maule's 
Freeman  or  Irish  Daisy— stronger  growers  and  bet- 
ter yielders,  etc. 

THE  COLORADO  BUGS  HAVE  ALREADY  PASSED  THEIR 

OPINION  IN  RE(iARD  TO  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE 

THOROUGHBRED. 

I  met  Mr.  T.  B.  Parker,  who.  by  the  way.  bought  a 
barrel  of  Thorouglibteds  of  Maule,  and  let  several 
parties  have  a  peek  of  them.  JNIy  brother-in-law  and 
myself  each  got  some  from  Parker;  and  our  experi- 
ence has  been  all  the  same  with  resjiect  to  potato- 
bugs.  They  api)eared  with  the  potatoes  as  thej^ 
came  above  ground  in  early  spring.  T  have  one  acre 
of  the  VVIiite  Triumph,  separated  only  about  forty 
yards  from  the  Thoroughbreds,  and  I  have  found 
bugs  on  but  about  three  or  four  hills  of  the  Tri- 
umph, in  the  last  few  days,  wliile  quite  a  while  ago 
I  treated  the  entire  patch  of  Thoroughbreds  to  kill 
the  bugs  that  were  all  over  the  plot. 

Parker  has  half  an  acre  of  Thoroughbreds,  and 
about  six  acres  of  the  Triumph,  lying  right  by  the 
side  of  the  Tiioroughbreds.  He  says  he  has  more 
bugs  on  tlie  latter  than  on  all  the  rest  of  his  six 
acres.  So  we  concluded  tliat  Maule's  potatoes  are 
"thorough  '"  as  to  bugs  as  well  as  to  i>otatoes. 

Goldsboro,  N.  (.'.,  May  12.  A.  L  Swinson. 


Health  Notes. 


HORLICK  S  MALTED   MILK. 

After  reading  what  is  said  on  page  265  I  made 
some  experiments  lo  see  if  1  could  get  the  bees 
to  take  Horlick's  malted  milk  as  they  take  rye 
flour,  but  I  did  not  succeed:  but  I  did  succeed 
in  finding  it  one  of  the  most  delicious  and 
strengthening  food  products  for  myself  of  any 
thing  I  have  ever  gotten  hold  of.  In  fact,  it 
seems  almost  ridiculous  to  think  that  a  little 
package  of  this  powder,  that  can  be  easily  car- 
ried in  the  vest  pocket,  would  furnish  so  much 
strength  and  endurance.  The  way  I  use  it  is 
as  follows:  Put  a  heaping  teaspoonful  into  a 
teacup,  and  pour  on  the  hot  water.  Stir  it  up, 
and  it  is  ready  to  take.  Some  of  our  folks  put 
in  salt  and  peppf-r.  and  they  say  it  resembles 
oyster  broth.  My  favorite  way  is  to  prepare  a 
cupful  as  above,  and  then  break  in  pieces  of 
rye  zwieback,  which  we  get  from  the  Battle 
Creek  folks.  After  trying  all  kinds  of  bread, 
including  whole-wheat  flour,  I  have  settled 
down  on  zwieback  made  of  rye  bread  as  fur- 
nishing more  strength  than  any  of  the  others; 
and  with  the  malted  milk  it  makes  a  most  com- 
plete ration.  Permit  me  to  say  again  that  it  is 
simply  astonishing  to  think  a  teaspoonful  (or 
even  a  tablespoonful.  if  you  choose)  of  malted 
milk  can  contain  so  much  nourishment.  The 
only  drawback  that  I  know  of  is  that  it  is  tol- 
erably expensive:  and  yet  it  is  not  more  so  than 
ever  so  many  other  things  that  we  buy  for  food, 
and  think  nothing  of  it.  As  a  concentrated 
food — that  is,  something  that  can  be  compress- 
ed into  small  bulk,  and  with  little  weight — my 
impression  is  that  malted  milk  stands  nearly  at 


the  head;  and  with  hot  water  at  hand,  a  good 
"hot  supper"  is  made  ready  in  less  than  a 
minuie. 

KAFIR  CORN  AS   A  "HEALTH   FOOD." 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  April  1.5,  from  the  pen  of  F.  D. 
Coburn.  Secretary  Kansas  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture: 

Important  developments  in  the  adaptability  of 
these  new  grains  for  milling  and  food  purposes 
seem  likely  in  the  near  future. 

The  product  of  these  grains  is  on  the  market  to 
some  extent  as  "Kafir  meal,"  "  Kaflr  flour," 
"Kaflreiia,"  "Kafir  Graham,"  etc.,  and  challenges 
comparison  with  any  of  the  so-called  "health" 
flours,  at  one-half  or  one-third  their  prices. 


To  your  article  on  zwieback  you  might  have  added, 
"  Zwieback  dissolved  In  hot  water,  sweetened,  makes 
the  best  baby-food.  C.  Harkens. 

Long  Prairie,  Minn. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

VEGETABLE-PLANTS   FOR  MAY  15. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  every  thing  mentioned  in 
our  last  issue,  and  our  swcet-potato-plants  are  now 
in  excellent  trim  to  set  out.  Until  further  notice 
we  will  furnish  the  Yellow  Jersey  sweet  potato  and 
the  yellow  Peabody  Yams  at  25  cent3  per  100,  or  $2.00 
per  1000  The  General  Grant  bunch  sweet  potato 
and  bunch  yam  will  be  40  cents  per  100.  If  wanted 
by  mail,  add  25  ceiUs  for  postage. 

Strawberry-plants  are  now  too  far  along  to  send 
out  safely,  as  they  are  covered  with  blossoms  and 
green  fruit.  As  long-  i-unners  are  already  out,  how- 
ever, with  seasonable  rains  we  shall  have  new 
plants  ready  to  ship,  some  varieties  In  June.  We 
will  notify  you  when  they  are  ready. 

We  have  some  very  nice  Prizetaker  onion-sets,  as 
large  as  a  leadpencil,  or  larger,  at  only  15  cents  per 
100,  or  $1.00  per  1000.  If  wanted  by  mail  add  10  cents 
per  100  lor  postage.  This  is  more  than  the  postage 
given  in  the  price  list,  because  they  are  extra  large 
and  strong.  

A   DOLLAR'S  WORTH   OF  SEED  POTATOES  TO  EVERY- 
BODY W'HO  SENDS   US  A   DOLLAR  FOR 
GLEANINGS. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  dollar  is  for  past, 
present,  or  future.  Whoever  pays  us  a  dollar  for 
Gleanings  gets  a  dollar's  worth  of  potatoes;  and 
whoever  pays  us  a  dollar  for  seed  potatoes  has  a 
dollar's  worth  of  Gleanings  if  he  wants  it.  We 
have  still  remaining  the  following  kinds:  Early 
Ohio.  Freeman,  Lee's  Favorite.  New  Queen,  Monroe 
Seedling,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  State  of  Maine,  Kural 
New-Yorker,  and  New  Craig.  For  prices  see  page 
366,  last  issue.  Nciv  Craig  for  the  rest  of  the  reason 
only  7.5  rents  per  bushel,  or  $2.00  per  barrel ;  seconds, 
one-half  price. 

Hundreds  of  bushels  of  potatoes  have  been  given 
away  already,  and  there  are  hundreds  more  to  be 
given  to  the  subscribers  of  Gleanings.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  pay  up  arrears,  or  send  in  money  in 
advance.  Every  dollar  you  send  us  for  Gleanings 
entitles  you  to  a  dollar's  worth  of  choice  seed  pota- 
toes. You  can  make  your  own  selection  from  the 
above-named  varieties. 


THE  bee-keepers'  ARMENIAN    FUND. 

Contributions  up  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Amount  previously  acknowledged $TT  97 

F.  I.  Weaver.  Coui-tnev.  Texas 2  00 

E.  Pickup,  Limerick,  111 1  00 

J.  P.  Cooper,  Pikeville.Tenn 1  00 

■•?81  iiT 


I  shall  want  Gleanings  as  long  as  I  keep  bees,  so 
don't  stop  it,  even  if  I  am  back  a  little.  The  ser- 
mons, footnotes,  and  gardening  help  me  much. 

Yarmouth,  Me.,  March  23.  L.  B.  True. 
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May  15. 


Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or. 
chard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old. 

Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.    Send  for  it  before  buying.  Half  saved 
by  dealing  direct.    Try  it.    Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs  Small  Trees,  etc.,  sent 
by  mail  to  any  office  in  tbe  U.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  freleht. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    42ndVear«    1000  Acres.  29  Greenbouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISOM  CO.,       Box  301     Painesville.  0. 


Young  Queens  by  Return  flail " 


from  the  Soul  li.  bred  from  our  hardy  strain  of  Gray  Carniolans  and  Golden  Italians     Untested  queen,  75c; 
tested,  $1.60.    If  you  want  a  fine  imported  or  a  select  tested  breeding-queen,  or  bees  by  ihe  pound,  nucleus 
and  full  colonies,  we  can  furnish  you  at  bottom  prices.    We  never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Price  list  free. 

F.  A.  LOCKHART   &   CO.,  LAKE   GEORGE,  N.  Y. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 

Largest  stock  and 
greatest  variety  in 
the  West.  Best 
goods  at  lowest 
prices.  Catalog  of 
75  pages  free. 


E.  Kretchmer,  Red  Oak,  la. 


■^  r\  g\  y^  To  my  customers  and  friends:  Please 
I  V  i  l#\  rem^'mbe^  that  W.  H.  Laws  is  again 
l|^^;#ll  headquarters  for  Italian  queens, 
M.KJ  y  Vr  leathei  colored  or  golden,  your 
choice.  Past  favors  are  the  stim- 
ulus to  greater  efforts  lam  trying  to  merit  your 
patronage.  Try  me.  Single  queen,  90c;  6  for  $4.50. 
Tested,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Breeder,  $3.00  each.  Ref- 
erence, A.  I.  Rout  To. 
W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  Seb.  Co.,  Ark. 

i!Jlllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll± 


Horlick's 


Malted  Milk 

For  Invalids. 


It  is  pure  rich  milk  and  an  extract  of 
malted  grain  combined  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  It  makes  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant, invigorating,  and  nutritious  foods  im- 
aginable. 

Endorsed  by  physicians  everywhere  for 
invalids,  aged  people,  and  for  those  sutfer- 
ing  from  nervous  prostration,  dyspepsia, 
or  digestive  troubles  of  any  kind— in  fact, 
wherever  a  highly  nutritious  and  at  the 
same  time  easily  digested  food  is  required. 

It  makes  an  excellent  table  drink  in 
place  of  tea.  coffee,  or  cocoa,  being  far 
more  healthful  and  nutritious. 

Prepared  by  simjilj'  dissolving  in  hot  or 
cold  water,  or  it  may  be  eaten  dry. 

Correspondence    solicited,  and    samples 


=    free. 


I      Horlick's  Food  Co.,      | 
I  Racine,  Wis.  | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir? 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


BEDS  AND    PLANTS 

I      At  reduced  prices  for  1896.    Rest  i 
new  and  old.    See  our  Market  Qar*  ^ 
dener's  price  list.     Special  offers 

I  on  some  articles  that  you  may  want.  Many  ' 
seeds  reduced  to  3  cts.  a  packet!  |^~  Send  10c  I 
1  and  we  will  send  you  our  catalog  and  a  packet , 
,  each  of  Prizetaker  onion.  New  Imperial  toma- 
to, best  kinds  of  lettuce,  and  a  pkt.  of  choice  ' 
mixed  flowers. 


O  I       Do  you  want  regular  old-fashioned  A 

^flyl    ^°  1  Italian  queens?    We've  got 'em  at 
J        the  Evergreen   Apiary,  Quebeck.  Tenn. 
Queens.  7.5c,  $1.00,  and  $1.50;   nuclei,  $1.75,  $3  26,  and 
$3.75.    Big  discount  on  quantities. 

COOPER  &  GILLETT. 

TAKE  NOTICE! 

=  DEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 

E  ■"    for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 

=  hives,  Shipping-crates,   Frames.  Foundation,  Smo- 

=  kers,  etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO  . 

=  8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 

—  Ill  writinfr  to  advertisprs  please  mention  this  paper. 

i   If  You  Don't  Read    =  = 

=  =  =  My  36th  Annual  Catalog 

E  of  40  pages  (to  be  had  for  the  asking)  you 
will  miss  it.  A  full  Hue  of  best  hives  and 
fixtures,  adapted  to  this  climate,  at  prices  to 
suit  the  times.  Also  bees  and  queens  of  my 
old  reliable  strains.  My  brand  of  XX  white 
foundation  is  unsurpassed.  I  also  offer  the 
best  brands  of  polished,  one-piece,  and  pop- 
lar sections.  If  you  doubt,  just  send  a  trial 
order  and  be  convinced. 


Oldest  and  largest  house  in  New  England- 
established  1860. 

W.    \N.   CARY.  COLRAIN,  MASS. 

Untested,  .50c:  doz.,  $6.00 
WHrrauted,  6Uc;  "  7.00 
Tested,  75c;     "       8.00 

Select  tested,  $1.50 
Imported  Italian  mothers  only  are  used,  and  for 
industry,  gentleness,  and  beauty,  their  bees  are  un- 
surpassed. We  have  in  our  yard  bushels  of  drones 
from  imported  mothers  and  their  daughters,  and  a 
mismated  queen  is  rare.  No  defective  queens  sent 
out.  Remember  that  we  are  in  the  far  South,  and 
can  send  queens  by  return    mail.    Safe   delivery. 

Money-order  oflice,  I)ecatu r- '" '     "• 

.    „.  CLEVELAND  BROS.,  Stamper,  Miss,  a 
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Beeswax   Extractors. 

The  only  extractor  in  the  world  that  will  extract 
all  the  wax  from  old  combs  rapidly  by  steam.  Send 
for  descriptive  iilusliHted  cataloi^ue  to 

eitl  C.  Q.  FERRIS.  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 

o<  Gold-band  Apiaries.X 

Choice  Italian    Bees,  Queens,  Hnd   Honey  for  Sale. 

Also  Fox  Hounds  and  Light  Braliraa  Chickens. 

Eggs  in  season,  $1.00  per  15. 

ELIAS  FOX,         -         -        -        HILLSBORO,  WIS. 

Italian       Untested  queens.  $1.00;  tested,  $1  25.  Bees 
Bees  by  tlie  pound,  $1.00.    Full  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    3-frames,    with    queen,  $3. -50;    1- 

Queens.     frame.  $3.00;  queens  after  Aug.,  50  cents 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

AIRS.  A.  A.  S7A//'S02V,  Swarts,  fa. 

Fruit  Packages  "Kinds. 

Also 

Bee=keepers'  Supplies. 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  packages  and 
bee-keepers'  supplies,  both  made  up  and  in  the  flat. 
Why  not  order  now  before  the  rush  of  the  busy  sea- 
son ? 

Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co., 
Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


WANTED.— To    exchange    or    sell   a   twenty-inch 
pony  planer. 

The  Geo.  R.4ll  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 


A  New  Method 

To  me  of  rcflning  wax  without  acid. 
Result,  better  Comb  Foundation.    My 

prices  are  also  the  lowest. 

Job  Lot  No.  2  Polished  Sections, 

Finished  equal  to  any  No.  1.  Per  10(10, 
$1.75;  300C,  $3.40;  ,S000,  $4  80;  $5010,  $7.50. 
Also  a  full  line  of 

Higginsville  Supplies. 

W.  J.  Finch,  Jr.,   =    Springfield,  111. 


QXJEHnS 

BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

Choice  Tested  Italians.  $1.00  each;  Untested,  75c; 
$8.00  per  dozen.  Our  queens  are  carefully  reared 
from  tine  stock,  a le  vigorous  and  prolific,  and  we 
guarantee  them  to  produce  No.  1  honey  gather- 
ers.   Send  for  price  list. 

J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co., 

Loreauville,  Louisiana. 


TEXAS  QUEENS. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  queens,  let  me  hiive  your 
order.    Price  list  free. 

J.  D.  GIVENS,  Lisbon,  Tex. 
flease  mention  this  paper. 
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Prices  reduced  on 
Dovetailed  hives  and 
sections.  A  full  line 
of  apiarian  supplies  in 
stock  to  All  orders 
promptly,  at  lowest 
prices  for  best  g(3ods. 

Japanese  buckwheat  seed  on  liand.    3ti-page  catalog 

free. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON.  High  Hill,  Mo. 

WppO  in  good  new  eight-frame  L.  hives,  good 
net  A  ^"'^  swnrms.  $4.00;  3-frame  nuclei,  with 
■^^^^^  queen.$2  3.i. 

WM.  H.  STANLEY.  Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  Illinois. 


WE  DIVIDE  THE  WORLD 

into  three  classes  Those  who  will  have  the  best. 
Those  wlio  want  the  best,  and  those  who  don't  care 
soit  s  t'Ueap.  The  first  alv/ays  buy  Page  fence,  the 
second  nioi^t  always,  and  the  third  buy  one  of  the 

many  substitutes. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


:0R  SALE.- 


Pure  Maple  Syrup  in  1-gallon  tin  cans,  80 
cents;  6  or  more,  7.5  cents  eacli. 

Send    for    my  free    price  list  of  Italian 
Bees  and  White  and  Brown  Ferrets. 
N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODSat  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  otir  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

QUEENS 

Smokers,  Section-^ , 

Comb  Founclat.on, 
And   all  .\pi:iiraii    Stip|ilies 
rheitfi.       S.'IhI     for 
K.  T.   FLAN.ttiA.N,  Belleville,  III. 

mi    IT  DELIGHTS  ALL.  K3 

Beautiful, 

Transparent, 

Tough, 

and  yet 

Pliable. 


New= Process 

Weed 
Foundation. 


Recent  comparative  tests  in  Florida  show  that  the 
old-process  dipped  wax  will  sag  or  stretch  in  the 
hive  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  that  by  the  new 
Weed  I^rocess. 


Reduced 
Prices. 


Our  New  Sanded  and 
Polished  Sections,  and 
Bee=keepers'  Supplies 


are  the  finest  product  that  money  and  machinery 
can  turn  out. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOTCO.,  Medina,  O. 

Chicago,  III. 

1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants.      mtAb      and  Prompt. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


CORNEIL  SMOKEK;   THE   NEW   FOUNDATION. 

I  like  tilt'  Cornell  smoker.  The  fuel  I  use  (dry  cow 
miinure)  makes  much  soot,  which  always  <-auses 
trouble  with  the  check-valve  in  the  Cr;.ne  smoker. 

The  Peerless  tlour  bin  is  a  dai^y.  Your  new  pro- 
cess foundation  is  beautiful.  1  do  not  see  why  It  is 
harder  than  dipped  foundation;  but  if  it  is  harder 
(according-  to  Gleanings)  will  it  not  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  bees  to  work  'i 

Independence,  Cal.  Wm.  Muth-Kasmussen. 

[E.vpiTience  shows  that  the  new  foundation  is  more 
readily  worked  by  the  bees.— Ed.] 


I  think  more  of  Gleanings  than  of  any  other 
paper  1  take,  and  would  not  miss  the  little  sermons 
you  jrive  us  in  it  for  the  price  of  the  paper. 

1  piofess  lobe  a  Christum,  and  cm  say  your  talks 
have  helped  me  to  have  more  faith  than  1  ever  had 
before;  but  I  have  not  had  quite  enough  faith  to 
give  up  my  pipe  and  tobacco.  I  trust  another  year 
with  Gl,eaning.s  will  reform  me. 

Patterson,  N.  Y.,  March  30.    Jos.  S.  Ludington. 

[Friend  L.,  the  good  book  that  you  and  I  both  love 
says,  "He  that  doeth  the  will  of  the  Father  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine;"  and  I  think  that,  if  you  just 
put  that  old  pipe  away,  even  if  it  does  cost  you  some 
hard  work  in  real  earnest,  your  path  will  be  very 
much  brighter.    Thank  you  for  your  kind  words.] 

A.  I.  R. 


Two  Apiaries. 


500  Nuclei  Devoted  to  Queen-rearing. 

Prices  for  May  are  as  follows:  Untested,  75c;  ^ 
doz..  Iff. 00;  tested,  $1.00;  June,  untested,  65c;  'odoz  , 
$3.60;  tested,  85c.  All  queens  promptly  sent  by  re- 
turn mail. 

LEININQER  BROS.,  Fort  Jennings,  O. 

<W\n  resDondine  to  this  axlverti semen t  mention  glkavings' 

pULL  Colonies  of  Italian  Bees  for  $4.00.  Are  worth 
*  twice  the  money.  Queens  bred  from  fine  im- 
ported mother.  Laugstroth  frames:  10  frame  hives. 
All  combs  built  on  foundation  in  wired  frames,  and 
perfect.  Can't  possibly  bieak  down  in  sliipment. 
I  liave  been  keeping  bees  as  a  specialty  for  many 
years,  and  wish  to  retire  from  business  A  rard 
chance  to  get  superior  colonies  cheaply.  No  circu- 
lar. Send  the  price  and  get  your  bees.  See  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mr.  T.  C.  Potter,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Mr.  T.  H.  Kloer— Dear  Sir:— The  colony  of  bees  came  last 
evening.  It  is  jjerl'ectly  satisl'actory ;  in  I'act.  1  have  bouj4:ht 
bees  off  and  on  foi-  \f\  years,  and  do  iiot  know  that  1  have  ever 
puicha-ed  a  nicer  colony  at  t).e  time  of  year,  or  (or  such  a 
model  ate  price  ...  1  tound  tlic  iineeii  readily.  Tlie  bees 
weie  vei'v  grentle  -  not  one  ever  olt'ei  niy  to  sting;  so  I  fancy  I 
have  a  frentle  stiain  — just  what  I  wanteil.  Now,  1  tliank  you 
very  much  for  giving:  me  a  good  c-olony  for  so  small  a  price, 
and  for  jjacking  them  so  that  they  could  he  opened  up  so  read- 
ily.   .    .    .    If  any  one  want- a  recomnienclatiou.  refer  to  me. 

Indianapolis,  Api-.  21.  T.  C.  Potter. 

Address  T.  H.  KLOER, 

A26   WILLOW   ST  ,    TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Untested  Queens,  75  Cts. 

Utilested  queens  ready  to  mail,  reared 
from  Gulden  Italian  stock,  at  75  cts.,  3  for 
*2  00;  6  for  $3.76. 

W.  A.  Compton,  Lynnville,  Tenn. 

HIease  mention  this  paper 


Q 


Either- 

ueens.  i«;a. 


Fiftv  cents  eaf'h:  T.-sted.  75  cents. 
DANIEL  WURTH.  Falmouth.  Rush  Co.,  Ind. 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale> 


Six  tine  hybrid  queens  for  sale  at  35c  each  by  re- 
turn mail.  Louis  Werner, 

Edwardsville,  111.    Box  387. 


fOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE.-150  lbs.  foundation 
and  one  Columbia  Safety  Bicycle. 

F.  H.  McPARLAND,  Hyde  Parke,  Vt. 


COW  PEAS. 


Second-crop  potatoes— Carman  No.  1,  White  Bliss— 
the  earliest  white  potato  grown.  Lady  Thompson 
strawberry-plants.  The  best  strawberry  yet  intro- 
duced.   Order  now.      T.  B.  Parker,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Adveitisements  intended  tor  this  department  must  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  y  our  adv' tin  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  eirors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  exchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offeiing  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  Inserted  under  this  head.  Kor  such  our  regular  rates  of 
20  c.  a  line  will  be  charged  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 


WANTED.— To  exchange  an  automatic  gauge 
lathe,  and  a,  broom-handle  lathe,  for  an  auto- 
matic improved  shingle-machine,  or  a  circular  saw- 
mill W.  S.  Ammon,  Heading,  Pa. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  safety  bicycles,  and  an 
Odell  typewriter,  for  honey,  beeswax,  or  gas- 
oline or  kerosene  engine.    J.  A.  Green,  Ottawa,  111. 


w 


ANTED.— To  exchange  200  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  one  bicycle,  pneumatic 
tire,  single-tube,  for  grandfather  8-day  clock; 
machine  run  only  about  two  months. 

L.  L.  Esenhower,  Beading,  Pa. 

ANTED.— 600  L.  frames,  drawn  combs.    Will  ex- 

rliange  bicycle  or  money.     Describe.    Address 

W.  La  Mar  Coggshall,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


W 


WANTED.— On  account  of  wife's  health,  will  trade 
our  fine  home  and  one  of  the  best  equipped 
apiaries  in  the  Slate,  for  similar  propertjMn  lower 
altitude.    This  is  a  fine  location. 

R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loveland,  Colo. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  6  lOOgallon  best  heavy 
tin  honey-tauks.  with  be&t  Schobel    patent 
honey-faucet,  well  banded,  for  honey  or  beeswax. 
Wm.  a.  Selser,  10  Vine  St.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 


W 


ANTED.  -To  buy  an    automatic   shingle-ma- 
chine (improved),  second-hand. 

W.  S.  Ammon,  Reading,  Pa. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  new  Simplicity  hives  in 
flat,  for  hisli-grade  new  or  second-hand  bicycle. 
Send  cut  and  description. 

De.'VNES  &  Miner,  Ronda,  N.  C. 


11/ ANTED.— To  exchange  bicycle,  Winchester  re- 
VV    peating  shot-gun,  33  cal.  Stevens  rifle,  Colt's  re- 
volver, for  Barnes  saw  oi-  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
ROBT.  B.  Gedye,  La  Salle.  111. 


w 


ANTED.— To  exchange  Jai)anese  buckwheat  at 
T5c  bush.,  and  comb  foundation,  for  beeswax. 
A.  P.  Lawrence,  Hickory  Corners,  Mich. 


WANTED.— Catalogs  of  bee  supplies,  poultry  and 
appliances,  incubators,    other   goods,  publica- 
tions, etc.    Address    J.  Rush,  150  St.  Kilda  Road. 

Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

WANTED.— To  correspond  with  pai'ties  in  Central 
Michigan,  who  have  quantity  lots  of  bees  on  L. 
frames  to  sell  at  a  price  to  suit  the  times.  Also  with 
a  young  man  about  18  years  of  age  who  has  had 
some  experience  with  bees,  and  who  wants  a  situa- 
tion with  a  view  of  learning  the  business.  Also  to 
exchange  choice  white  extracted  honey,  for  maple 
syruii  made  from  first  runs;  or  tor  offers. 

B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 
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The  New  Cornell  Smoker.  YELLOWZONES 


Cheap, 
Strong, 
Serviceable, 
i  I    Large  Size. 


JiiCT*  T*UC  nruiKir^  for  those  who  want  a 
U9  I  I  nc.  I  niNU  flrst-class  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup,  3 i^C  inches;  curved 
nozzle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  hack;  legs  of  malleable 
iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  is  the  well-known 
Cornell  principle.  Weight  of  smoker,  only  30 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it: 

The  Cornell  smoker  is  a  Dandy  with  a  big:  D.  I  have  been  us 
ing  it  to-day  on  the  orossest  colony  of  bees  I  ever  saw.  I  think 
I  could  drive  a  bulldog  with  it.  S.  R.  Austin. 

Amityville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15. 

Price  $1.10,  postpaid,  or  85c  if  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA.  OHIO. 

ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us 
lug  hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut 
ting  off,  Mitering-,  Rabbeting. 
Grooving',  Gaining,  Dridoing. 
Edffing-up,  Jointing  Siutf,  etc 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Said  <in  Trial.  \ 
Catalog  Free.  ]-24ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  Y. 

Will  pay  ~.5c  per  lb.  cash,  or  28e  in  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  33c  for  he,^t  selected  wax. 
Old  comhif  will  not  be  accepted  under  anu  consid- 
eration. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  hox.  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as 
a  general  thing  to  send  wax  by  express. 

THE  A..  I.  KOOT  CO.,  Medina.  O. 

PATENT  WIRED  COMB  FOUNDATION 

flas  iVo  Sfig-  in  Brood-frames. 

Thin   Flat  -  Bottom   Foundatior 

Has  no  Flahbone  in  the  Snrplns  Honey. 
Being  the  cleanest,  it  is  usually  workec 
the  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

I2tfdb       Sole  flanufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook.  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  advertisers  mention  this  paper. 


For  Pain  and  Fever.     A  General- 
Service  Remedy  of  Great  Value. 

The  use  "f  one  l)o.\- will  do  nmreto  convince  you 
of  their  value  than  a  wlinle  year's  adveit  ising. 

They  who  have  used  them  are  my  best  customers. 
And  no  purchaser  lia-<  ever  a.sked  toi-  return  of 
money,  though  its  return  is  guaranteed  in  case  of 
any  dissatisfaction. 

25  cts.  per  box;  6  boxes,  $1.00  by  mail. 

I  assume  all  chances  of  Its  ]ilcasiiig  .\((U. 

W.  B.  HOUSE,  M.  D.,  Detour,  Chippewa  Co.,  Mich. 

In  writing  advertisers,  mention  this  paper. 

If  You  Want  Bees 

That  will  just 
"roll"  in  the  honey,  try  Moore's  strain  of  Italians, 

the  result  of  17  years'  careful  breeding. 
Have  never  seen  such  industrious,  energetic  bees.— Dr.  Lung. 
The  best  honey -gatherers  I  have.— 

C.  C.  Thomas,  Murrietta,  Cal. 
I  never  saw  such  workers;  have  queens  from  20  breedei-s.— 
S.4M  King,  Massey.  N.  C. 
Warranted  queens,  $1.00  each:  3  for  $2.50,    Select 
warranted,  $120  each.    Safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Send  for  circular. 

Those  who  have  never  dealt  with  me,  I  refer  to 
A.  I.  Root,  who  has  purchased  of  me  Stl  queens. 
J.  P.  nOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

Fertilizing  Pease,  80  Cents. 

Makes  more  forage  and  better  than  grass,  and 
improves  soil  wonderfully  at  same  time.  Ma- 
tures crop  in  6(1  days  and  grows  best  when  sun 
is  hottest:  fine  honey  plant  too. 

500  bushels,  Bhukeyed,  Whippoorwill,  Un- 
known, or  Wonderful,  and  Six  Weeks,  80  cents 
(sacked,  f.  o.  b.)  pc  bushel. 

Southern  Prize  Turnip  seed,  best  winter,  and 
solid  ;  fine  for  bees.  60  cts.  lb.  prepaid. 

Buckbee's  Extra  Early  Cardinal  Turnip,  15  cts. 
oz.;  $1  60  lb. 

No.  Ca.  short-stem  CoUard  seed,  $1.00  lb. 

White  Bliss  Triumph  Potatoes  now,  and  for 
second-crop  planting,  alter  July  1,  $4.50  bbl. 

Italian  Queens,  untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00. 
ABBOTT  L.  SWINSON,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.     Box  478. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 

All  Bee=keepers  Want    =:= 

Good  Queens  and  bees  that  are  Good  Workers; 

if  they  are  gentle  and  beautiful,  so  much  the  better. 
My  Golden  Italians  "fill  the  bill."  In  1894  this  part 
of  Florida  h.-id  a  l3ig  honey-How;  the  three  apiaries 
giving  the  largest  average  yields  (34  to  116  colonies) 
had  a  part — oi^e  all— of  their  queens  reared  by  me. 
Being  on  a  main  railroad,  and  sending  queens  by 
return  mail.  I  can  get  a  queen  to  you  pretty  quick. 
Prices  for  warranted  queens:  April,  $1.00;  6  for 
$4.75;  12  for  $850.  May,  7.5c:  6  for  $4.00;  13  for  $7..50. 
June,  6  for  $3  7,^;  12  for  $6.75.  Safe  arriva  1  giiar- 
anteed.    Free  circulars.  J.  B.  CA5E, 

Port  Orange,  Vol.  Co.,  Fla. 

Read  what  J.  I.  Parent,  of 
Charlton,  N.  Y.,  says— "We  cut 
with  one  of  your  Combined  Ma- 
chines last  winter  50  chaff  hives 
with  7-iuch  cap,  100  honey- 
racks,  500  broad  frames,  2,000 
honey-boxes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  other  work.  This  winter  we 
have  doubled  the  amount  of 
bee-hives,  etc.,  to  make,  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  all  with  t  his  saw. 
^^  It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
Address  W.  P.  &  JOHN  BARNES,  .545  Ruby  Street, 
Rockford,  111. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  mav  be  sent  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 
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"  The  Southland  Queen." 

You  ought  to  know  what  you  are  missing-  by  not 
reading  the  Southland  Queen.  The  only  bee-journal 
published  in  the  South,  and  the  only  bee-keeping 
school  known  is  taught  by  that  world  renowned 
teacher,  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,  through  its  columns. 
How  to  raise  queens,  bees,  and  honev,  and,  in  fact, 
how  to  make  bee-keeping  a  success,  is  taught  in 
the  school.  A  single  copy  is  worth  more  to  beginners 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  (f  1.00). 
A  steam  bee-hive  factory.  Roofs  goods,  Dadant's 
foundation,  and  all  bee-supplies.  You  all  know 
where  to  arrange  for  your  queens  and  bees  for  '96. 
If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  catalog  that  tells  all 
about  queen-rearing,  and  a  sample  journa  1.  Address 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

In  writing advertiperspleasf  mention  tnis  paper 


ORIGINAL  BINGHAM  SMOKERS 


Wonderful  Record. 
Have  Lasted  17  Years. 
Best  on  Earth. 


■  Always  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. My  cool  wire  handle  and 
bent  nose  were  patented  in 
1892;  and  are  original.  My  best  invention 
-since  my  open  or  direct-draft  patent  in  1878. 
That  revolutionized  Dee-smokers.  My  handle 
patent  bent  all  other  smoker-nozzles. 
None  but  Bingham  smokers  have  all 
tlie  best  improvements.  If  you  buy  a 
genuine  Bingham  Smoker  or  Honey- 
knife  you  will  never  regret  it. 

The  Doctor,  H  inch  larger  than  any 
on  the  market,  3'/4-inch  stove,  per  mail, 
$1.60. 

Conqueror,  3-inch  stove,  by  mail,  $1.10. 
Large,  S'i-inch  stove,  by  mail,  $1.00. 
Plain,  iJ-incli  stove,  by  mail,  70c. 
Little  Wonder,  3-in.  stove,  weighs  10  ounces, 

by  mail,  60c. 
Bingham  c&  Hetherington  Honey-knife,  80c. 

T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 


Cheaper  than  Ever! 

Hilton's  White  T  Supers, 

Chaff  Polished  Foundation, 

Hives,  Sections,  Smokers, 

and  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary. 

1896  catalog  of  36  pages  free. 

GEO.  E.  HILTON,  Fremont,  Mich. 
FOR  SALE. 

Bees,  in  Sframe  Langstroth  hives:  Italians.  $4.50; 
hybrids,  $4.00,  delivered  at  depot  in  Jefferson  free  of 
charge.    Also  a  lot  of  bee-supplies. 

MRS.  0.  GBIMM,  Jefferson.  Wis. 

Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 


We  want  every  reader  of  this  journal,  who 

is  interested  in  poultry,  to  have  a  copy  of  < 

NtssLY's  Poultry   Annual  and  Catalog  of  , 

"Everything  For  The  Poultry  Yard"  for 

1890  (12th  year.)     It's  absolutely  the  most 

complete  hook  of  the  kind   published;  80 

0x9  pages,  finely  iilu'^tratfd,  including  eight  ^ 

halftone  cuts  of  Michiaran    Poultry  Farm.  ^ 

Tells    all  about  the    arrangement  of   our 

buillings;  our  24  Grand  Breeding  Pens  for 

'96.  It  describes  and  illustrates  the  Biggest 

and  Cheapk=;t  stock  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 

Amprica;  tells  ail  about  our  New  American 

Incubator  and  Brooder.   It's  full  of  infor 

mation  and  worth  dollars  "to  every  poultry- 

m>n;  don't  miss  it.    The  book  is  Free  to 

All  but  we  request  a  2c  stamp  for  postage. 

^     !Seo.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich.    ^ 

Please  mention  tnis  paper. 


1  have  one  of  the  clioicest  flocks  of 

Brown  Leghorns  in  the  State. 

Keep  no  other  kind.    Eggs,  75c  per  15;  $1.35  per  30. 

B.  G.  SCOTHAN,  Otisville,  Mich. 


GOLDEN 


QUEENS. 


Warranted 

Purely  Mated 

Bred  for  business  and  gentleness.  Queens,  ma- 
jority of  them,  solid  yellow.  Equal  to  all  and  supe- 
rior to  many.  April  and  May,  80c  each ;  6  for  $4. .50. 
Tested,  $1.00  each.  Breeders,  $3.00  to  $4.00  e;ich.  To 
a  new  customer,  one  warranted  queen,  60c.  Safe 
arrival  guarranteed.  E.  A.  SEELEY, 

Bloomer,  Ark. 

Money-order  Office— Lavaca,  Ark. 


Promptness  is  What  Counts. 

Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Prices. 

Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  foundation,  Pou- 
der's  honey -jars.  Send  for  new  catalogue  of 
every  thing  used  by  bee-keepers. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 

162  Massachusetts  Ave.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Note:— Mr.  Ponder  is  authorized  to  quote  our  reg- 
ular discount  to  bona-Wde  dealers. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co. 


Advantages  of  Bee-Escapes. 


No  sweat  steals  down  the  heated  cheeks  and  ach- 
ing back  of  the  bee-keeper  as  the  result  of  standing 
in  the  hot  sun  puffing,  blowing,  smoking,  and  brush- 
ing bees;  no  time  is  wasted  in  these  disagreeable 
operations;  and  no  stings  received  in  resentment  of 
such  treatment;  the  honey  is  secured  free  from 
black  or  even  the  taint  of  smoke;  the  cappings  are 
not  injured  by  the  gnawings  of  bees;  and  robbers 
stand  no  show  whatever.  If  there  are  any  broken 
burr-combs  they  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  inside 
the  hive,  before  the  honey  is  removed.  Leading 
Bee-keepers  use  the  Porter  Escape,  and  say  that 
without  a  trial  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  amount 
of  vexatious,  annoying,  disagreeable  work  that  it 
saves.  The  cost  is  only  20  cts.  each,  or  $2.35  per  doz. 
As  In  the  past,  this  escape  is  manufactured  by  the 
Porters,  but  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  are  now  the  ex- 
clusive selling  agents  for  this  country.  Order  of 
your  dealer  or  of 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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Honey  Column. 


CITT  MARKETS. 

The  quotations  in  this  column  are  based,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  on  the  grading-  adopted  by  the  North 
American,  and  are  the  prii-es  tliat  the  commission 
men  pet,  and  on  which  the  commission  for  making- 
the  sales  is  figured.  The  grading  rules  referred  to 
are  as  follows: 

F.iNCY.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  of  even 
tliickness.  and  firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  othei-wise;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  to  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  lilled.  but  ci>mb.s  uneven  or  crooked, 
detached  at  tlie  bottom,  or  with  but  (ew  cells  unsealed;  both 
wood  aiul  comb  uusoilcd  by  triivel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  usinK  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark.  That  is,  there 
will  be  "  fancy  white."  "  No.  1  dark,"  etc. 

Dealers  are  expected  to  quote  onlj'  those  ffrades  and  classifi- 
cations to  be  found  in  their  market. 

Detroit.— Hoiiey.— Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
white,  11@13;  fancy  amber,  10@11;  No.  1  amber,  9@ 
10;  fancy  dark,  8@9;  No.  1  dark.  7@8;  extracted, 
white,  6>^@7;  amber,  eOBiJ;  dark,  .5^@6.  Beeswax, 
25@26.  Former  quotations  remain  unclianged.  The 
market  is  bare  of  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb  honey. 
Most  of  the  other  gi-ades  are  undesirable,  being'  dirty 
or  in  dirty  cases  with  broken   combs. 

M,  H.  Hunt, 

May  %l.  Rell  Branch,  Mich. 

Minneapolis.— Honcf/. -Fancy  wliite,  14@1."):  No.  1 
white.  13V2@14;  fancy  amber,  9@10;  No.  1  amber,  8® 
9;  extracted,  wliite,  .5?4'f5(6V4:  amber,  .5@5V^;  dark, 
4'/4@5.  Beeswax.  26®29.  Market  is  very  quiet;  de- 
mand light  and  values  unchanged. 

S.  H,  Hall  &  Co.. 

May  30.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Albany.— HoTiej/, -Fancy  dark,  8@9;  No.  1  dark,  7 
@8:  white  extracted,  e@7;  dark,  4@.5,  There  is  very 
little  call  for  eitlier  comb  or  extracted  Our  stock 
of  former  is  pretty  well  closed  out,  but  have  con- 
siderable extracted  still  on  hand, 

Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co.. 

May  20.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Chicago.  —  Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  14@,15;  No,  1 
white,  12@13:  fancy  amber,  9@10;  No,  1  amber,  8@ 
SU;  fancy  dark,  8@9;  No,  1  dark,  8;  extracted, 
white,  .5@7;  amber,  4!4@.5;  dark,  4,  Beeswax.  28@30. 
Beeswax  continues  to  sell  well,  and  there  is  no  ac- 
cumulation of  shipments.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
honey  move  with  such  freedom. 

K.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

May  19.  163  So,  Water  St. ,  Chicago,  111. 


Milwaukee.— Ho(ie.(y.— Fancy  white,  1.5@]fi;  No.  1 
white.  14@1.5:  No.  1  amber,  8;  extracted,  white.  8@ 
8^4 ;  amber,  7@7'4 ;  dark,  .5@6.  Beeswax.  24@2,5. 
This  market  has  not  changed  in  any  essential  par- 
ticular since  our  last  report.  The  stock  of  honey  is 
gradually  diminishing,  and  evidently  will  be  well 
out  of  sight  by  the  time  the  new  crop  appears. 
A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

May  19.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cleveland.— Honf v.— Fancy  white,  i;)@14;  No.  1 
white,  12(@i;-i:  No.  1  amber,  9@10;  extracted,  white, 
.5®6;  amber,  4(y  5.  Beeswax,  28@30.  Market  quiet. 
Honeyselling  about  as  last  quoted.  Beeswax  scarce, 
and  would  sell  readily  at  prices  quoted. 

Williams  Bros.. 

May  19.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 

St.  Louis,— HoJipy.-Fancv  white,  1]@11'..;  No.  1 
white,  10i4@ll;  fancy  amber.  10@10>i ;  No  1  amber, 
9i'2@10:  fancy  da)'k,8'/2@9:  No.  1  dark,  7@8:  extract- 
ed, white.  454@5;  amber,  3i/4@t;  dark,  3@3H.  Bees- 
wax, 25@25V^.    Marketdull:  demand  light. 

Westcott  Com.  Co. 

May  20.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


San  Fkancisco.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  9@10;  No. 
1  white,  8@9;  fancy  amber,  8;  No.  1  amber,  6@7; 
fancy  dark,  5@6:  No.  1  dark,  4@.5;  extracted,  white, 
4'/4@5;  amber,  4;  dark,  2'.2@3,  Beeswax, 2.5@37,  Hon- 
ey crop  e.vpected  to  be  light;  and  in  consequence 
stocks  are  firmly  held. 

Henry  Schacht, 

May  12.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kansas  City.— Honejy.- No.  I  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
amber,  10@12;  No.  1  dark,  8®10;  extracted,  white, 6; 
amber  5;  dark,  4.    Beeswax,  28. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

May  30.  Kansas  Oity,  Mo. 

St.  Louis.  —  Hojiey.  —  Fancy  white,  10@11;  No.  1 
white,  9>^@10;  fancy  amber, 8>^@9;  No.  I  amber,  8@ 
8H  ;  fancy  dark,  QViWlV^ ;  No.  1  dark,  5@6;  extracted, 
white,  .5@5i4;  amber,  4;4@.5;  dark,  3^@4i4.  Bees- 
wax, 25.  D.  G.  Tutt  Grocery  Co. 

May  20.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Philadelphia.— H'i7(6jy.—No.  1  white,  12;  fancy 
amber,  9@10:  No.  1  amber,  8@9;  fancy  dark,  7@8; 
No.  1  dark,  6@7;  extracted,  white,  8@10;  amber, 5®7; 
dark,  4.  Beeswax,  2.5®26.  Honey  very  slow.  Bees- 
wax in  fair  demand.  Wm.  A.  Selser, 

May  21.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Denver.— iIo?ieM.— Fancy  white,  llV2@12i4;  No,  1 
white,  10@11;  No.  1  dark,  8@.9;  extracted,  white,  6@7. 
Beeswax,  30.  K.  K.  &  J.  C.  Frisbee, 

May  20.  Denver,  Col. 

Boston.— Ho?!ej/.— Our  honey  market  remains 
without  any  change.  No.  1  comb,  14@15;  No.  3, 10® 
12;  extracted,  5®6.  E.  B.  Bla^ke  &  Co., 

May  30,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  Comb= Honey  Hive 

complete  for  a  swarm;  has  10  standing  reversible 
closed-end  brood-frames,  and  1  tier— 32— 5x3 'a -inch 
sections.  The  bodies  and  supers  are  the  same 
length  as  the  standard  L.  hives.  The  bee-space  may 
be  at  top  or  bottom  of  either  by  changing  the  sup- 
ports. While  the  supers  exactly  fit  10-frameL.  hives, 
they  can  be  used  as  well  on  the  8-f  rame  bodies  by 
tacking  a  %  strip  on  the  side  of  hive  or  under  one 
edge  of  the  super. 
One  complete  sample  hive  ready  for  bees.. 4*  3  50 

The  same  with  one  in  fiat,  no  paint  4  00 

10  complete  in  Hat,  with  nails  and  starters.  15  00 

1  extra  body  or  super,  in  the  flat 25 

10    "         "      "       "        '    3  00 

500  extra  sections 1  60 

Orders  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to 

F.  DANZENBAKER. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Headquarters  fnr  .^^ 

CLOVER  QUEENS. 

Something  New. 
Fifteen  years'  experience  in  bees. 
They  work  where  common  bees  can  not. 
One  untested  queen,  $1,00;  tested,  $l.-50;    4-frame 
nucleus,  tested  queen,  new  hive,  painted,  $4,00. 

Common  queens,  50  and  75  cents  each.    All  queens 
and  bees  guaranteed.    Try  them, 

a.  R.  ROUTZAHN,  IMenallen,  Pa. 
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Tested  Queens 


are  usually  sold  for  $2.00.  I  will  explain  why  I  wish  to  sell  a  few 
at  less  tlian  that.  As  most  of  my  readers  know,  I  re-queen  my 
apiary  each  spring' with  young-  queens  from  the  South.  This  is 
done  to  do  away  with  swarming.  If  done  early  enough  it  is  usu- 
ally successful.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  queens  displaced  by  these  young- queens  are  never  more  than  a 
year  old;  in  fact,  they  are  line,  tested,  Italian  queens,  rioht  in  their  prime;  yet,  in  order  that  they 
may  move  otT  quickly,  and  thus  make  room  for  the  untested  queens,  they  will  be  sold  for  only  One  Dollar. 
Or  I  will  send  the  Re  view  for  1896  and  one  of  these  queens  for  only  $1.76.  For  $3.00  I  will  send  the  Review, 
the  queen,  and  the  book  "Advanced  Bee  Culture."  If  any  prefer  the  young-,  laying-  queens  from  the 
South,  they  can  have  them  instead  of  the  tested  queens,  at  the  same  price.  A  discount  on  large  orders  for 
untested  queens.  Say  how  many  are  wanted,  and  a  price  will  be  made.  As  a  rule,  small  orders  are  filled 
by  return  mail,  and  there  is  seldom  much  delay  in  filling  even  large  orders;  but  a  little  time,  or  notice 
ahead,  on  such  is  appreciated. 

W.   Z.   HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


No.  1.  Sections  Cheap. 

We  offer  for  a  few  weeks  a  surplus  stock 
of  our  one-piece  iSTo.  1  Cream  sections  at  the 
following  very  low  prices  : 

1000  for  $1.50:  3000  for  $4.00;  5000  for 
$6.00. 

These  sections  are  finely  finished,  and  No. 
1  in  all  respects  save  color,  being,  as  their 
name  indicates,  of  a  cream  color.  The  stock 
consists  of  a  quantity  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes :  4^x2,  open  2  sides  ;  4ixl||,  open  2 
sides ;  4ixl|,  open  2  sides ;  4ixlf ,  open  2 
sides  ;  4ix  7  to  foot,  open  2  sides. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Apiarian  Supplies, 

Bees  and  Queens. 


Before  buying,  you  should  have  our  '96  catalog, 
and  get  an  estimate  on  wliat  you  need.  We  keep  in 
stock  several  carloads  of  supplies,  and  are  always 
prepared  to  furnish  any  thing  from  a  queen  to  a 
complete  apiary  on  short  notice.  Eggs  for  hatching 
from  G.  L.  Wyaudotts. 

J.  Stringham, 


Apiary, 
Glen  Cove,  L.  1 


105  Park  PI..  New  York  City. 


CUT  PRICES. 

Save  money  hy  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
Supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  flood  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  tliose  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready 
.Adrlre^'J 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Po^^a'!'"'"^^ 


Announcement 

This  is  to  certify  that  Wm.  A.  Selser,  10  Vine  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  handling  our  goods  for 
several  years.  He  keeps  a  large  stock  of  every 
thing  needed  in  his  locality,  of  tlie  freshest  goods, 
and  is  authorized  as  our  Philadelphia  agent  to  sell, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  at  our  lowest  figures. 
By  ordering  of  him  you  wifl  save  freight  and  time; 
and  we  can  recommend  him  as  being  thoroughly 
honorable  in  all  his  transactions. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Q 


I   Either  3  or  5  banded,  76  cts.  each; 
UeenS  '    ^  ^°^  **-'^''-    Hives  and  sections 
•    very  cheap.    Catalog-  free. 

CHAS.  H.  THIES,  Steeleville,  III. 

Judicious  Feeding 

is  the  only  hope  for  bee-keepers  in 
poor  localities  or  poor  seasons,  and 

Board  man's 
Atmospheric 
Entrance 
Feeder^^^H^. 

has  come  to  help  out  in  that  work. 

For  descriptive  circulars 
and  price  list  address 

H.  R.  Boardman,  East  Townsend,  O. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

Queens  &  Bees 

By  Return  Mail. 

Supplies  Promptly. 

W.  O.  VICTOR,  Wharton,  Texas. 


THE    NEW   QUEEN  =  CUPPING    DEVICE. 


This  is  very  useful  for  the 
beginner  or  nervous  bee-keep- 
er. Helps  to  catch  and  hold 
the  queen.  The  picture  shows 
only  a  part  of  it.  Full  direc- 
tions sent  with  each  device. 

•^     -ijs-      -^      <$>     -iji-     -S^i-    -^     -i^     ^6^     -i^     -^     -i^ 


Price  50  cents,  postpaid,  or 
we  will  send  it  with  the  week- 
ly American    Bee   Journal    for 

one  year,  both  together  for 
'f  1. 25.  Sample  copy  of  the  Jour- 
nal sent  free  on  application. 

-ift-    -^    -«--<»--!;&-    -!»-    -^    -^    -«-    -«>    -ij£-    -«■ 


Address    GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

In  responding-  to  these  advertisements  mention  this  paper. 
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Gkape  pollen  is  light  yellow. 

Prospects  still  brilliant  for  a  crop  of  honey, 
May  18. 

The  Iowa  Homestead  reports  an  utter  failure 
with  crimson  clover  sowed  on  50  acres  with 
timothy  in  August. 

I  didn't  know  alsike  could  grow  so  big.  An 
acre  on  my  place  has  lots  of  leaves  measuring 
3  inches  by  1%.  Bees  are  working  busily  on  it 
May  18. 

Melt  so'Sey  slowly.  It  takes  time.  It  takes 
time  at  212°,  and  very  much  more  time  at  150°. 
Melted  at  150°  it's  all  right,  and  212°  it's  ruined. 
Give  it  half  a  day  to  melt  a  gallon. 

I  never  had  combs  troubled  with  worms 
after  they  had  stayed  out  over  winter  where 
they  could  freeze,  and  I  never  had  a  set  of 
combs  on  which  a  colony  of  bees  died  in  spring 
that  failed  to  become  wormy,  if  not  cared  for. 
[So  here.— Ed.] 

M.  Boris  Spcerer,  in  L'  Ajnculteur,  says 
liberty  of  the  press  is  a  fine  thing;  but  he  thinks 
the  insertion  of  many  articles  without  being 
accompanied  by  "  rectifying  notes  such  as  the 
footnotes  of  Gleanings  and  Revue,''  is  not  lib- 
erty but  anarchy! 

We  may  conclude,  I  think,  that  in  some 
cases  bee-stings  cure  rheumatism,  while  in 
others  they  produce  no  effect.  And  I  don't 
think  it  makes  so  much  difference  what  kind 
of  rheumatism  as  what  kind  of  people.  You 
know  stings  affect  different  people  very  differ- 
ently. 

"  It  is  more  common,"  says  James  Heddon, 
apparently  indorsed  by  Hutchinson,  "to  find 
imperfect  honey  in  the  comb  than  in  the  ex- 
tracted form."  Is  that  so?  I  feel  pretty  sure 
it's  just  the  other  way  where  I've  had  a  chance 
to  observe.  [It  depends  upon  what  is  meant 
by  "imperfect  honey."  If  they  mean  ripened, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  you.— Ed.] 


Very  level  was  the  head  of  the  editor  of 
Review  when  he  said,  "  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
all  this  opposition  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Union  comes  about  from  a  lack  of  thoroughly 
understanding  the  matter."  I  don't  remember 
seeing  a  single  objection  that  was  founded  on 
fact  and  not  fancy. 

"The  lines  of  reading  are  very  seldom 
diagonal  to  the  edges."  I  read  on  p.  391,  and 
that  made  me  measure  the  page  on  which  I 
was  reading,  only  to  find  the  margin  fo  ioch 
wider  at  top  than  bottom.  I  don't  like  to  read 
things  that  make  me  see  faults  in  others  that 
didn't  trouble  me  before. 

M.  Sibille  seriously  proposes  to  domesticate 
the  bumble-bee,  so  as  to  start  out  in  the  spring 
with  a  full  colony  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
with  a  single  bee.  A  page  and  a  half  of  UApi- 
culteur  is  given  to  the  matter;  but  I  don't 
clearly  learn  just  what  advantage  is  expected 
from  it  if  he  should  succeed. 

I  recant!  I've  always  said  I  never  saw  bees 
work  on  strawberries;  but  this  year  they're  at 
it,  sure.  [If  you  didn't  claim  any  more  than 
that  you  didn't  see  them,  why  recant?  Now 
that  you  have  seen  them,  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  acknowledging  it.  But,  say,  do  you 
mean  that  the  bees  worked  on  the  blossoms  or 
on  the  berries?— Ed.] 

M.  Bertrand,  editor  Revue  Internationale, 
thinks  the  novice  in  Europe  will  do  well  to 
serve  his  apprenticeship  with  native  bees.  He 
hints  that  the  black  bees  of  America  are  not  as 
good  as  in  Europe.  [This  is  quite  likely  true. 
The  British  favor  their  blacks;  but  over  in  this 
country  they  are  pretty  much  tabooed  by  up- 
to-date  bee-keepers. — Ed.] 

Rather  cool  of  Hutchinson  and  Rambler  to 
decide  there  will  be  no  more  important  im 
provements  in  appliances  for  the  production  uf 
honey.  How  do  you  know?  [We  must  judp'- 
the  future  largely  by  the  past.  If  there  i-' 
nothing- new  in  store  for  us,  then  the  past  has 
failed  to  bring  us  progress.  What  of  the  ex- 
tractor, the  movable  frame,  comb  foundation, 
bee-smokers,  bee  escapes,  and  a  myriad  of 
"  little  comforts"? 
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The  Eailey  super,  p.  385,  is  not  new.  Mr. 
Funk  sent  me  a  super  of  that  kind  years  ago. 
Nice  when  it  works  just  right,  but  I  think  it 
doesn't  continue  to  work  all  right.  Shrinkage, 
you  know.  Nice  to  empty,  but  "Ed."  is  wrong 
in  thinking  it  can  be  filled  more  easily  than  T 
super;  also  in  thinking  that  sections  would  be 
brought  nearer  the  brood-nest. 

Collecting  bad  debts  turns  out  to  be  another 
of  your  specialties,  friend  A.  I.,  p.  397.  I  wish 
you'd  try  your  hand  on  the  only  bee-keeper 
that  ever  tried  to  defraud  me.  I'll  give  you  120 
per  cent  commission.  I  sent  him  a  book  on 
faith  several  years  ago,  and  can't  get  a  word  of 
reply.  He's  not  dead,  for  a  communication 
signed  by  him  appears  in  last  Gleanings. 

You  MAY  remember  I  had  a  patch  of  crimson 
clover  sowed  May,  1895.  It  bloomed  last  sum- 
mer, but  was  still  green  when  winter  came. 
This  spring  it  seemed  about  all  gone;  but  now, 
May  16,  there's  quite  a  lot,  perhaps  a  tenth  of  a 
stand,  and  bees  are  busy  on  the  blossoms.  And 
Isn't  it  beautiful!  [There  is  certainly  no  pret- 
tier sight  on  a  farm  than  a  field  of  this  clover. 
—Ed.] 

Skylark,  dear  Skylark,  what  does  ail  you? 
Have  you  and  Doolittle  both  gone  daft?  Be- 
cause I  said  in  A.  B.  J.,  p.  211,  that  a  heavy 
shipment  of  California  honey  north  made  com- 
petition, you  seem  to  understand  that  I  object  to 
tne  competition.  Why,  bless  your  heart,  I 
never  thought  of  objecting.  You've  as  good  a 
right  in  Chicago  as  I.  Please  correct  right 
away  before  some  one  else  jumps  on  me. 

It's  kind  of  friend  Porter  to  tell  you  the 
faults  he  finds  in  Gleanings;  but,  pray,  what 
possible  good  can  several  pages  of  such  criti- 
cism do  us  readers?  Keep  'em  to  yourself, 
hereafter,  and  don't  print  any  in  the  number 
you  send  me.  [It  is  because  I  should  like  to 
know  what  others  think  about  it.  If  our  read- 
ers don't  want  such  criticisms,  let  them  speak 
out  and  I'll  keep  'em  to  myself  hereafter. — Ed.] 

I  WISH  some  one  opposed  to  amalgamation 
would  give  a  synopsis  of  the  objections — not 
groundless  objections,  but  those  that  have  at 
least  a  little  ground  to  rest  on.  Number 'em 
too.  please,  so's  to  save  trouble  of  counting. 
[The  majority  are  opposed  to  having  an  inter- 
national organization.  The  quickest  and  most 
feasible  way  is  to  leave  out  of  account  the 
North  American,  and  make  the  Union  what 
you  and  the  rest  of  us  want  it  to  be.— Ed.] 

J.  B.  Kellen,  editor  Luxemburg  Blenen- 
zeituncj,  discusses  the  proper  place  for  the  fly- 
hole,  or  entrance,  to  a  hive.  In  this  country 
it's  almost  universally  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hive.  In  Germany  it  is  at  the  bottom  in  some 
localities,  in  others  at  top,  and  in  others  at  the 
middle.  Herr  Kellen  thinks  the  middle  point 
is  best  for  the  health  of  the  bees.  I'm  quite  in- 
clined to  favor  a  small  hole  at,  the  middle  in 


addition  to  the  bottom  entrance.  [Mr.  Hofif- 
man,  of  Hoflfman-frame  fame,  a  German,  favors 
two  entrances — one  at  the  bottom  and  one  part 
way  up.  When  I  visited  him  the  bees  used 
both  entrances  very  freely. — Ed.l 


an  "infallible"  way  to  sell  honey. 

I  have  read  of  many  ways  to  sell  honey  in 
the  home  market,  but  none  of  them  satisfies 
me.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  home  mar- 
ket. There  are  fifty  bee-keepers— yes,  a  hun- 
dred— for  every  city  and  town  in  California. 
Then  many  workingmen  who  live  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  towns  keep  a  few  colonies  and  sell 
the  surplus  to  their  neighbors.  But,  worst  of 
all,  many  gentlemen  keep  a  few  bees  at  their 
country  residences,  to  supply  their  families 
with  honey.  This  last  is  an  outrage,  and 
should  be  stopped  by  the  Union.  What  busi- 
ness has  a  gentleman  with  bees,  anyhow  ?  So 
we  have  been  compelled  to  sell  to  dealers,  and 
take  what  we  could  get.  I  took  a  ton  of  honey 
to  San  Diego,  and,  failing  to  get  a  fair  offer 
from  the  dealers,  I  drove  around  to  a  fine  large 
retail  store  and  went  in.  I  stood  listlessly  look- 
ing about,  as  if  I  wanted  nothing  and  cared  for 
nothing  in  all  the  world,  only  to  be  let  alone. 
Soon  a  man  stepped  up  to  me. 

"How  do  you  do,  sir?  What  can  we  do  for 
you  ?  " 

"You  can  do  nothing  for  me,  but  you  can  do 
something  for  yourself  if  you  so  wish.  I  have 
a  fine  article  of  comb  honey  for  sale." 

"Well,  I  just  promised  Thompson  to  look  at 
a  lot  he  has  just  above,  near  the  corner." 

I  walked  out  and  stood  on  the  tow-path  until 
he  returned,  nail-puller  in  hand. 

When  he  opened  the  first  case  he  started  up 
and  shouted,  "  Thompson!  Come  here!"  to  the 
owner  of  the  other  honey.  "  Look  here,  Thomp- 
son; here  is  honey  !^^ 

"Where  do  you  make  this  honey?"  asked 
Mr.  Thompson. 

I  looked  at  him  rather  contemptuously,  and 
asked,  "  Are  you  a  bee-keeper?  Do  you  make 
your  honey?  Bees  gather  mine  from  the  flow- 
ers." 

"Well,  Thompson,"  laughed  the  storekeeper, 
"  if  you  do,  you  have  made  a  bad  job  of  it  this 
year.  But  the  gentleman  will  gratify  you  by 
giving  his  name  and  where  he,  M ,  gather- 
ed his  honey." 

"  My  name  is  Skylark — the  great  and  renown 
ed  Skylark,  known  and  beloved  wherever  the 
music  of  the  bee  breaks  the  morning  silence  or 
floats  on  the  evening  air.  My  name  is  Skylark, 
of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture." 
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"  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  Thompson. 

"  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  !  The  greatest 
bee-periodical  in  the  world,  and  you  ask  me 
who  is  he  f  and  you  a  bee-keeper!" 

Here  there  was  a  great  roar  of  laughter  at 
Mr.  Thompson's  expense;  for  by  this  time  the 
sidewalk  and  half  the  street  were  blocked  up 
with  people. 

"But  how  do  you  get  such  nice  honey?  I 
want  to  get  white  honey  too." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Thompson,  in  your  locality,  and 
with  your  management,  you  will  have  to  do 
two  things — " 

"That's  it — that's  what  I  want  to  know," 
said  Thompson. 

"In  the  first  place,  subscribe  for  Gleanings 
IN  Bee  Culture,  $1.00  per  year,  A.  I.  Root  Co., 
Medina,  Ohio.  In  the  second  place,  scrub  down 
each  individual  bee  with  soap  and  water,  every 
morning,  during  the  honey  season. 

At  this,  there  was  another  wild  roar  of  laugh- 
ter and  a  clapping  of  hands.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  however,  at  this  moment  a  donkey, 
about  a  hundred  yards  down  the  street,  gave 
three  of  the  most  unearthly  brays  that  I  ever 
heard  in  the  donkey  kingdom.  An  urchin  in 
the  crowd  cried  out,  "  There's  another  feller 
that  want's  to  sell  his  honey." 

This  brought  down  the  house — or,  rather,  the 
street.  At  this  point  the  partner  of  the  mer- 
chant mounted  a  box  in  the  doorway,  and 
shouted,  "John!  buy  the  whole  load  and  get 
that  lunatic  away!" 

"Well,"  said  the  storekeeper  meekly,  "will 
youletupjf  I  take  25  cases  at  the  price  you 
name?" 

"  I  will,  with  great  pleasure;  and  I  am  only 
sorry  I  did  not  let  up  before  that  other  donkey 
set  up  his  opposition  song.  But,  gentlemen,  I 
am  still  the  far-famed,  undaunted,  unterrified 
Skylark,  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  even 
if  a  ragged  urchin  did  turn  the  laugh  on  me. 
This  circus  is  now  adjourned— to  be  renewed  in 
some  other  part  of  the  city."n 

I  was  not  long  in  selling  out.  This  is  truly 
an  infallible  way  of  selling  honey.  But  I  don't 
want  you  fellows  to  be  going  round  in  the  East- 
ern cities,  representing  yourselves  to  be  the 
true,  original,  and  unadulterated  Skylark,  of 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  If  you  [^do,  you 
will  be  detected,  for  some  one  will  ask  you  to 
lend  him  a  bale  of  undeveloped  intellect,  and 
you  won't^have  it  about  your  clothes." 

the  CALIFORNIA  HONEY    EXCHANGE.^ 

I  see  that  Rambler''has  full  charge  of  the 
California  Honey  Exchange.  This  is  as  cit 
should  be— a  professional  bee-kfeper  at  |the 
head  of  it.  When  the  Association  announced 
that  the  secretary  need  not  bo  a  bee-keeper  I 
thought  they  had  made  a  great  mistake.  In 
fact,  I  did  not  see  how  any  other  than  a  pro- 
fessional could  carry  on  the  business.  As  I 
understand  it,  Mr.  Youngken,  the  former  sec- 


retary, got  tangled  up  with  apicultural  terms 
and  names,  and  voluntarily  resigned.  The  di- 
rectors at  once  put  J.  H.  Martin  (Rambler)  at 
the  head  of  the  Exchange,  satisfied  that  he 
could  jerk  the  kinks  out  of  all  the  apicultural 
terms  at  the  present  time  out  of  jail. 

THE   PACIFIC  BEE  .lOURNAL. 

The  Pacific  Bee  Journal  for  April  comes  to 
us  in  a  new  Sunday  dress.  It  is  very  much  im- 
proved, inside  and  out.  In  the  galaxy  of  dis- 
tinguished writers  are  Skylark,  Prof.  Cook,  and 
Rambler.  What  more  do  you  want  to  carry 
any  periodical  on  to  success  ?  If  you  fellows  in 
the  East  want  to  know  any  thing  about  bees 
you  had  better  subscribe  at  once. 

What  has  become  of  the  Rural  Kansan,  n6e 
The  Kansas  Beekeeper  ?  Has  it,  too,  given  up 
the  ghost?  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  of  it  for 
two  months.  It  had  entirely  too  many  depart- 
ments to  be  intelligently  conducted  by  one  per- 
son. Every  one  is  not  a  Skylark— not  by  a  long 
shot — equal  to  any  occasion. 


TWO  STARTERS  IN  A  SECTION. 

HOW  TO  FASTEN  FOUNDATION  IN  BROOD-FRAMES 
AND  SECTIONS. 


By  B.  Taylor. 

Mr.  B.  Taylor:—!  see  by  your  article  in  Gleanings, 
page  102,  that  you  use  two  pieces  of  foundatioa  in 
sections.  Will  you  please  explain  to  me  how  you 
put  it  in,  and  what  kind  of  section-holder  you  use? 
I  have  been  using-  the  T  tins  and  full  sheets  in  sec 
tions;  but  last  year  they  came  down  and  caused 
lots  of  trovible.  I  puc  foundation  in  with  the  foot- 
presser,  so  I  sliould  like  to  know  how  you  work 
them.  My  sections  are  hard  to  clean.  I  also  use 
the  4}4x4J^xl''3,  Root  smooth  section  and  L.  liive. 
You  will  confer  a  great  favor  if  you  will  please  an- 
swer and  make  plain  these  few  points. 
Crestline,  O.  Abraham  Koontz. 

Mr.  iJoot;— The  letter  above  given*  is  a  sample 
of  many  I  have  received  lately.  The  question 
of  putting  the  foundation  both  into  sections 
and  brood  frames  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  is  generally  supposed,  if  we  would  have 
the  brood  combs  in  the  best  condition,  and  the 
section  honey  of  fine  finish  and  best  shipping 
condition.  In  my  early  experience  in  using 
sections  [  fastened  the  foundation  with  melted 
wax,  using  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  many  other 
methods  of  doing  the  work.  I  had  no  trouble 
from  foundation  falling  out;  but  the  method 
was  slow,  and  the  job  not  as  neat  as  I  wished; 
so  when  the  pressure  machines  were  brought 
out  I  at  once  adopted  them  and  used  that  way 
for  many  years,  but  never  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion; for,  with  all  my  care,  more  or  less  found- 
ation would  come  loose;  and  a  few  pieces  be- 
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coming  detached  in  a  super  would  spoil  the 
whole  super  of  honey  for  fancy  goods.  As  that 
was  the  only  grade  of  honey  I  was  ever  satisfied 
with,  I  was  greatly  annoyed  at  any  cause  of 
failure.  So  I  experimented  for  years  to  perfect 
a  pressure  machine  that  would  fasten  the  start- 
ers (I  had  not  used  full  sheets  as  yet),  so  they 
would  never  get  loose,  but  I  did  not  succeed;  so 
when  the  heated-plate  machines  were  men- 
tioned I  at  once  constructed  one  that  worked 
like  a  charm.  The  question  of  putting  either 
starters  or  full  sheets  in  sections  seemed  for 
ever  settled;  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed,  es- 
pecially in  using  full  sheets  of  extra-thin  found- 
ation. I  tried  several  of  the  highly  recommend- 
ed machines;  but  with  all  my  care,  the  sheets 
of  foundation  would  frequently  come  loose  and 
spoil  a  super  of  fine  honey.  During  the  last  five 
years  of  poor  honey  crops  the  evil  has  been 
greatly  increased ;  for  in  each  of  those  years  we 
had  many  unused  supers  of  prepared  sections 
left  over  to  be  used  another  year  ;  and  the 
foundation  fastened  by  the  heated- plate  ma- 
chines was  always  in  such  condition,  when  we 
wanted  to  use  them  again,  that  the  sections  had 
to  be  taken  from  the  supers  and  returned  again. 
This  caused  more  waste  of  time  and  material 
than  I  could  afford  ;  and  three  years  ago  I  re- 
turned to  the  melted-wax  plan,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  this  is  a  final  settlement  of  the  question 
of  fastening  foundation  in  sections.  With  me 
I  can  easily  put  two  pieces  in  2000  sections  in  10 
hours,  and  every  piece  will  stick  for  years;  and 
if  a  honey  crop  fails,  the  prepared  supers  of  sec- 
tions can  be  piled  in  a  dry  room  and  covered 
carefully  from  the  light,  and  the  sections  will 
look  new,  and  the  foundation  will  be  accepted 
by  the  bees  as  readily  as  new  ;  at  least,  that  is 
ray  experience. 

The  question  is  continually  asked,  "Does  it 
pay  to  put  two  pieces  of  foundation  in  each 
section  ?  "  Yes,  sir,  it  does.  I  would  not  use 
sections  with  only  one  piece,  even  if  they  were 
furnished  free  ;  for  I  want  and  will  have  my 
section  honey  built  solid  to  the  sections  on  all 
four  sides,  ?ind  can  have  them  so  by  using  sec- 
tions eight  to  the  foot,  and  a  "  Handy  "  slotted 
and  cleated  separator  between  each  two  sec- 
tions, with  two  pieces  of  foundation  fastened 
firmly,  exactly  in  the  center  of  each.  The  rea- 
son I  want  this  is  because  such  sections  of  white 
honey  will  look  "just  splendid,"  and  I  can  ship 
them  a  thousand  miles  without  a  broken  comb, 
if  properly  cr?ted.  I  put  a  half-inch  piece  of 
rather  heavy  foundation  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
top  piece  wide  enough  to  come  within  }{  inch 
of  this,  and  all  to  be  X  inch  from  the  side  of  the 
sections.  I  know  the  order  is  generally  given  to 
fill  the  sections  chuck  full  of  foundation;  but  I 
tell  you,  after  much  experience,  that  founda- 
tion should  not  touch  the  sides  of  either  brood- 
frames  or  sections  until  the  bees  have  drawn  it 
partially  out;  for  if  the  foundation  touches  the 


wood,  the  bees  will  immediately  stick  it  fast, 
whether  it  is  in  the  right  or  wrong  place. 


I  send  you  herewith  the  simple  tool  I  use  to 
handle  the  melted  wax.  I  have  one  of  the 
Handy  comb-levelers  standing  near  by  with  the 
leveler  removed,  and  a  pan  of  melted  beeswax 
put  in  its  place,  and  the  little  battle-ax  paddle 
in  it.  In  one  hand  a  block  is  held,  on  which  a 
section  is  dropped;  a  piece  of  foundation  is  laid 
upon  it,  and  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  touching  the  wood.  The  hot  paddle, 
with  a  little  wax  draining  from  it.  is  drawn 
quickly  between  the  wood  and  foundation.  A 
slight  downward  pressure  of  the  fingers  is  ex- 
erted on  the  foundation,  and  is  stuck  neatly  ex- 
actly in  the  right  place,  where  it  stays  through 
thick  and  thin,  until  needed  for  final  use.  But 
I  must  caution  you  that  the  bottom  piece  of 
foundation  should  not  be  more  than  }.<  in.  wide, 
and  must  be  fastened  firmly,  or  it  will  lop  over 
when  warm,  and  make  bad  work. 

My  brood-frames  have  a  slot  in  the  center  of  ■ 
the  bottom  of  the  top-bar,  J^^  inch  deep,  made 
with  a  saw  Jg  thick,  so  the  foundation  will  go 
in  easily.  I  have  a  block  that  holds  the  found- 
ation in  the  center.  Slip  the  edge  of  the  found- 
ation in  the  slot;  lift  the  paddle  from  the  hot 
wax;  drain  the  contents  quickly  along  the  saw- 
groove,  and  it  is  sealed  fast  in  exactly  the  right 
place  to  stay,  and  will  pull  in  two  before  it  will 
come  loose.  This  is  a  cheap  and  rapid  way  of 
fastening  foundation  in  brood-frames,  and  I 
can  not  but  wonder  that  it  is  not  in  universal 
use  among  bee-keepers. 

Forestville,  Minn. 

[I  have  tried  your  "  battle-ax;"  and,  while  I 
could  make  it  work,  it  doesn't  begin  to  put  in 
starters  as  rapidly  and  as  well  as  the  Daisy  fas- 
tener or  any  other  device  I  ever  tried  that  em- 
ploys the  heated  plate.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
put  in  500  starters  per  hour  with  the  Daisy;  and 
if  the  lamp  is  turned  up  so  that  the  plate  is  hot 
— real  hot— a  starter  will  never  drop  out.  Your 
unfavorable  experience  with  the  heated-plate 
machines  was  possibly  due  to  your  plate  not  be- 
ing hot  enough. — Ed.J 


B.  TAYLOR'S  HANDY  BEE-HIVE. 


SPACERS     ON    THE     FRAMES    OR    IN    THE     HIVE- 
RABBETS;   THICK  top-bars;   slack  OB 

TAUT  wires;    horizontal  WIRING. 


By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller. 


I  don't  know,  friend  Taylor,  that  you  have 
said  so  in  just  so  many  words,  but  I  feel  pretty 
sure  that  you  think  I  would  do  well  to  change 
from  the  hives  I  am  using,  to  the  Handy  hive, 
that  you  prefer  to  all  others.    I  don't  think 
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with  you,  and  I'll  tell  you  why  I  don't  believe 
It  would  be  even  advisable  to  put  a  colony  of 
bees  in  it  to  try  it.  I  have  tried  hives  that  I  es- 
teemed less  than  this,  and  I  have  had  no  little 
trouble  therefrom;  and  it  might  not  be  a  safe 
thing  to  tell  every  man  that  a  hive  of  his  own 
invention  wasn't  the  very  best  thing  in  the 
world;  but  a  man  who  is  level-headed  enough 
to  invent  a  divisible-chamber  hive  and  then  re- 
ject it  will  stand  almost  any  thing;  so  I'm  sure 
you'll  take  it  in  good  part  for  me  to  find  all 
the  fault  T  choose. 

It's  true,  I'm  changing  from  the  hives  I've 
been  using  for  years,  and  while  I'm  about  it  I'd 
like  to  have  the  best;  but  one  objection  to  yoiir 
hive  is,  that  the  change  would  be  somewhat  vi- 
olent. My  old  hives  have  frames  18x9,  and  I 
can  change  to  l~^x9}4  with  not  such  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  for  the  two  kinds  of  frames  can 
be  used  together,  after  a  fashion  ;  but  your 
frame  is  li^i'X-S^i  —  no  possibility  of  using  your 
frames  interchangeably.  Of  course,  if  there 
were  enough  to  be  gained  by  the  change  I  ought 
to  be  willing  to  undergo  that  inconvenience. 

The  first  thing  that  attracts  my  attention  on 
looking  at  your  hive  is  that  it  is  square  — 14);|:x 
14i^  inside  measure  ;  and  I  must  confess  that 
there's  something  a  little  prepossessing  in  that 
appearance;  but  while  you  were  about  it  why 
didn't  you  make  the  real  brood-space  square, 
instead  of  the  inside  of  the  hive?  for  the  real 
brood-space  must  be  measured  inside  the  end- 
bars,  and  that  makes  it  143^x13,^.  To  make 
your  brood-space  square  you  should  lengthen 
your  frames  !>§  inches. 

I  don't  believe  I  should  like  the  method  of 
spacing  at  fixed  distances  employed  in  your 
hive.  Notches  in  the  tin  support  maintain  the 
fixed  distance  at  the  upper  part,  and  in  some 
respects  this  works  well  ;  but  it  entirely  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  pushing  a  number  of 
frames  together  along  the  rabbet  as  much  as  2 
inches.  Much  less  do  I  like  the  spacing  at  the 
lower  end.  Staples  driven  into  one  end  of  the 
hive  project  so  as  to  hold  the  lower  ends  apart, 
and  this  makes  it  so  that  a  frame  must  be  lifted 
some  di;^tance  to  move  it,  and  you  can't  put  a 
frame  in  its  place  without  looking  carefully  to 
see  that  you  get  it  in  its  right  place.  True,  this 
spacing  troubles  at  one  end  only,  because  the 
other  end  is  free;  but  that,  again,  is  objection- 
able; for  I  want  my  frames  exactly  spaced  at 
all  four  corners.  I  find  in  the  hive  before  me 
the  space  between  end- bars  at  the  free  end  va- 
ries from  xk  to  {},-  That's  a  matter  generally 
lost  sight  of  — the  proper  spacing  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  frames  — and  the  Hoffmans  are  at 
fault  right  there. 

While  putting  the  frames  in  the  hive  to  find 
the  bottom  spacing,  I  thought  I  would  test  by 
the  watch  the  rapidity  of  putting  in  frames.  I 
found  it  took  me  a  minute  and  a  quarter  to  put 
the  ten  frames  in  place,  and  I  feel  pretty  sure 


I  could  do  it  in  much  less  than  one-fourth  the 
time  if  the  frames  were  allov/ed  to  slide  freely. 
*0f  course,  you  would  do  it  more  rapidly  with 
your  hive,  having  had  practice. 

I  see  your  top-bars  are  plump  f|  in  thickness, 
and  I  shouldn't  want  them  any  less.  I  don't 
see  the  wisdom  of  our  Medina  friends  in  taking 
a  %■  stick  and  then  whittling  it  down  to  a  bead, 
leaving  it  only  %"  thick.  Perhaps  they  don't 
know  any  better.  You  and  I  do.  But  what 
makes  you  cut  that  J^-inch  slot  out  of  your  top- 
bars,  so  as  to  make  a  double  top  bar  ?  Is  there 
any  advantage  in  it?  I  like  the  }^  saw-kerf  to 
receive  one  edge  of  the  foundation  in  the  top- 
bar,  but  I  prefer  it  ■^,  so  the  foundation  will 
more  readily  enter. 

The  horizontal  wires  in  your  brood-frames 
are  drawn  so  tight  that  they  sing  like  the  up- 
per string  of  a  banjo.  According  to  the  Roots 
and  Dadants,  I  think,  they  should  be  compara- 
tively loose.  From  what  little  experience  I've 
had  with  horizontal  wiring  I  stand  against 
them  with  you.  Perhaps  the  editor  will  give 
us  some  good  reason  for  his  slackness  in  wiring. 
I  don't  mean  for  slackness  in  general. 

Now,  I  don't  know  but  I've  given  nearly  as 
many  favorable  as  unfavorable  points  ;  but  the 
summing-up  of  the  whole  matter  is  that,  where- 
in there  is  a  difference  between  your  hive  and 
the  more  common  form  of  the  Langstroth,  that 
difference  isn't  any  special  improvement,  and  I 
don't  want  the  trouble  of  a  change  without  a 
certainty  of  a  material  improvement.  We  all 
have  our  preferences,  however,  and  I  think  we 
can  remain  on  speaking  terms,  even  if  we  can't 
agree  on  hives. 

Marengo,  111. 

[I  am  with  you,  doctor,  exactly,  in  believing 
that  we  do  not  want  a  notched  rabbet  to  keep 
the  frames  at  fixed  distances.  It  will  hold  a 
frame  for  moving;  but,  as  you  say,  it  precludes 
lateral  movement,  so  highly  prized  by  those  of 
us  who  have  used  such  frames  as  the  Hoffman. 

In  regard  to  the  thickness  of  top- bars,  we 
made  them  J4  deep,  but  our  customers  just 
would  not  have  them  so;  and  in  practice  I 
found  that  %'  was  practically  as  good  as  the  %. 
The  latter  may  be  a  little  more  proof  against 
burr  combs,  but  so  "leetle"  that  it  does  not 
amount  to  any  thing. 

The  14-inch  slot  in  the  top-bar,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, is  for  the  purpose  of  a  passageway  during 
winter.  An  enamel  cloth  or  quilt  can  be  laid 
squarely  on  the  frames,  and  yet  the  bees  pass 
from  one  comb  to  another  without  going  under 
and  around.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Ainies 
was  one  of  the  first.  I  believe,  to  suggest  this 
space  in  a  top- bar.  Even  if  such  bars  are  only 
%  inch  wide,  they  seem  to  go  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  burr-combs.  We  tried  quite  a  lot, 
and  found  them  to  do  very  well,  but  not  so  well 
as  a  top  bar  wider  and  at  least  ■'<  inch  deep. 

if  horizontal  wires  are  drawn  taut,  the  found- 
ation, according  to  our  experience,  will  buckle 
every  time  unless  a  very  heavy  article  is  used, 
and  that  is  too  expensive.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  wire  is  left  a  little  slack,  but  taut  enough 
to  take  out  all  the  sag,  there  will  be  no  buck- 
ling.—Ed.] 
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^@fi)  fet 


:RS0N  pondor- 
ovor  the  letter 
he  had  received,  and  finally 
showed  it  to  Secretary  Hop- 
son.  The  latter  smiled  as 
he  read  it,  and  remarked 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  a  queer 
genius,  and  added:  '"If 
you  should  get  acquainted  with  him,  Mr.  An- 
derson, you  would  find  him  a  jolly  companion. 
I  dare  say  you  wrote  to  him  as  you  would  to  a 
man  acquainted  with  all  of  the  terms  used  in 
the  practice  of  bee  culture;  and  his  knowledge 
of  bees  being  limited  he  has  answered  accord- 
ing to  his  understanding,  with  a  touch  of  his 
drollery.  There  are  certainly  bees  on  the 
Ghering  ranch,  and  a  large  number.  My  ad- 
vice is  to  follow  the  clew,  as  detectives  say, 
and  find  out  the  true  state  of  affairs." 

Fred  found  that  he  could  reach  that  portion 
of  the  Sacramento  River  by  rail  to  Maxwell  or 
Delevan,  and  then,  by  uncertain  conveyances 
and  much  walking,  might  find  the  ranch.  He 
could  also,  by  taking  more  time,  get  up  the 
river  on  one  of  the  little  steamers  that  ply  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year 
between  Sacramento  and 
Red  Bluffs. 

Accordingly,  the  next 
afternoon,  after  receiving 
the  letter,  Fred  was  on 
the  steamer  Valetta, 
booked  for  Ghering's 
Landing.  In  former  years 
the  Sacramento  had  been 
navigable  for  quite  large 
steamers  far  above  the 
capital  city;  but  now, 
owing  to  the  continued 
wash  of  debris  from  hy- 
draulic mining  up  the 
many  tributary  streams, 
the  channel  would  barely 
allow  a  boat  drawing 
three  feet  of  water  to 
ascend  as  far  as  Red 
Bluffs;  and  even  the 
large  steamers  find  trou- 
blesome sandbars  far  be- 
low Sacramento. 

The  little  Valetta,  loaded  with  merchandise 
for  the  up-river  towns,  puffed  its  way  carefully 
over  sand-bars,  around  headlands,  through 
tule  bottoms,  stopping  now  and  then  at  land- 
ings as  occasion  required;  and  about  noon, on 
the  second  day,  she  slowed  up  to  the  wharf  be- 
fore the  lively  town  of  Colusa. 
Here  a  party  of  six  miners  came  on  board 


with  their  mining  and  camping  paraphernalia, 
bound  for  the  reported  new  diggings  in  Butte 
County.  Their  advent  made  quite  a  commo- 
tion on  the  Valetta.  They  had  been  "blowing 
in"  Their  earnings  in  the  various  saloons  of 
Colusa,  and  had  evidently  imbibed  a  noisy 
brand  of  spirits;  and  their  most  precious  par- 
cel of  baggage  was  a  gallon  demijohn  of  whisky, 
or  a  compound  that  went  by  that  name. 

The  Valetta  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the 
continuation  of  its  trip  when  the  demijohn  was 
passed  to  all  hands  on  the  boat.  Now,  Fred 
Anderson  was  a  true-blue  temperance  youth; 
and  when  the  demijohn  came  to  him  he  merely 
passed  it  along  to  the  next  man.  The  fact 
that  he  did  not  drink  was  not  apparently  notic- 
ed; and  during  the  next  hour  several  drinks 
were  taken,  and  he  passed  the  liquor  as  at  first, 
or  slipped  to  one  side  and  avoided  it.  As  a 
result  of  the  several  imbibings  all  hands  on 
board  except  Fred  began  to  be  very  jubilant. 
The  red  and  blue  shirted  miners  formed  a  circle 
on  the  forward  deck,  and  began  to  shout,  "On 
this  deck  we'll  take  our  stand,  we  all  belong  to 
Gideon's  band;  here's  my  heart  and  here's  my 
hand,  we  all  belong  to  Gideon's  band,"  etc. 
Their  efforts  at  a  shuffle,  and  a  breakdown, 
were  so  ludicrous  that  Fred  laughed  heartily. 
This  attracted  the  attention  of  a  blear-eyed, 
viclous-appeaiing  fellow,  and,  shuffling  toward 


"hoe  'er  down,  tenderfoot !" 

Fred,  he  remarked,  somewhat  incoherently, 
'See — here — young  man;  maybe  ye — think  ye 
— kin— dance  better'n  we  kin."  Then  address- 
ing his  companions,  he  said:  "Say,  boys,  le's 
make  the  milksop  tenderfoot  dance." 

To  this  they  all  assented  vociferously. 

"  That's  a  bully  idea,  Sam,"  said  one.  "  Hur- 
rah! tenderfoot  dance  is  next  on  the  program," 
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said  another;  and  another  shouted,  "  Good  time 
to  initiate  the  tenderfoot  into  Gideon's  Band." 
Then  they  all  shouted,  "  Here's  my  heart,  and 
here's  my  hand;  we  all  b'long  to  Gideon's 
Band." 

"Come,  tenderfoot,  hustle  round,"  said  the 
leader. 

Now,  Fred  had  no  objection  to  dancing;  in 
fact,  he  had  often  taken  part  in  private  theat- 
ricals, and  could  execute  a  jig  or  a  clog-dance 
fairly  well;  and,  to  avoid  further  trouble,  he 
would  indulge  their  whim  and  show  them  that 
the  tenderfoot  could  dance.  So,  taking  off  his 
coat,  he  stepped  into  the  open  space  on  deck; 
and,  to  get  into  time,  as  it  were,  he  spatted  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  and  then  broke  into  a 
genuine  plantation  song,  accompanied  with  a 
jig.    The  jig  was  also  accompanied  with  shouts 


r 


^^ 


^1im^ 


"how  do  you  do,  mk.  pickerel,?" 

from  the  crowd,  "Hoe  'er  down,  tenderfoot! 
get  there.  Gideon!  We  all  b'long  to  Gideon's 
Band." 

When  Fred  stepped  out  of  the  circle  there 
were  several  approving  smiles,  nods,  and  winks, 
and  all  subsided  for  a  moment  into  silence. 
Fred  hoped  this  would  satisfy  them,  and  that 
now  he  would  be  let  alone.  But  the  leader  of 
the  gang  had  no  notion  of  giving  his  victim 
rest,  and  shouted,  "Hurray  fur  the  tenderfoot, 
boys!  he  made  a  nimble  dance,  and  beat  us; 
but,  boys,  d'ye  know  he  hasn't  drank  a  drop  of 
our  whisky?  he's  a  crank  temperance  tender- 
foot. We've  got  to  fill  him  up  with  whisky, 
and  then  we'll  see  whose  dance  is  best.    Hur- 


ray, now;  pass  round  the  crystal  jug;  let's  all 
have  a  drink." 

The  demijohn  soon  came  to  Fred,  and  all  eyes 
were  upon  him;  but  he  stepped  to  one  side  and 
tried  to  expostulate  and  reason  with  the  men; 
but  whisky  was  in,  and  the  human  being  and 
reason  had  stepped  out,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  brute.  Fred  tried  to  get  off  with  another 
jig;  he  knew  that  he  was  somewhere  near  his 
destination;  and  if  he  could  divert  them  he 
might  soon  be  landed  and  rid  of  them ;  but  now, 
finding  that  he  was  really  a  temperance  youth, 
they  seemed  the  more  determined  to  force  him 
to  drink. 

The  captain  of  the  boat  seemed  to  think  that 
the  drinking  of  a  little  whisky  was  a  small  mat- 
ter, and  said,  "  Why,  young  fellow,  what's  a 
drop  of  whisky?  see  here.    I'll  set  ye  an  exam- 
ple;"   and,     amid 
the       approving 
shouts    of    the 
crowd,  he  took  the 
demijohn    and    a 
liberal  drink  from 
it. 

While  the  cap- 
tain was  drinking, 
Fred  felt  that  he 
was  in  an  embar- 
rassing  situation. 
He     had     passed 
through       many 
temptations  that, 
for   a    time,    had 
threatened  to  de- 
throne   his    tem- 
perance      princi- 
]   pies;  but  they  had 
/        always     been     in 
{  social  gatherings. 

S  The  cup  had  been 

{  offered  by  so-call- 

ed    friends,     and 
even    by     fair 
hands;    but    now 
the  situation  was 
different  and  des- 
perate;   for  if  he 
did  not  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  miners 
he  plainly  saw  that    they  would  proceed   to 
personal    violence.      His    very    soul     rebelhi 
against  being  bullied    into  drinking  the  vile 
stuff;     and    as    the    entire    situation    flashed 
through  his  mind  he  decided  upon  a  desperate 
remedy.     As  the  leader  of  the  gang  determined- 
ly approached  him  with  the  demijohn  and  an 
oath,  Fred  to  all  appearances,  seemed  to  acqui- 
esce to  their  demands. 

"All  riglit,  gentlemen."  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  saying;  but  as  that  would  be  a  ridicu- 
lous misnomer  to  the  crowd  before  him,  he  had 
in  mind  to  say  men;  but  there  was  not  a  manly 
quality  in  the  crowd.    To  call  them   brutes,  he 
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knew,  would  anger  them;  but  to  use  the  term 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  brute-creation;  so  he 
merely  said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  "Miners,  why 
should  a  little  whisky  stand  between  our  friend- 
ship? "  and,  taking  the  demijohn,  he  held  it  a 
moment  in  hand,  while  the  crowd  jeeringly 
shouted,  "Hoorray  for  Gid!"  "  Hoorray  for 
the  tenderfoot!"  Another  sang,  "Brave  boys 
were  they;  they  went  at  their  country's  call." 

"Now,  miners,"  said  Fred,  "when  you  see 
me  swallow  this  whisky  you  may  know  that  I 
have  given  up  my  temperance  principles,  but 
at  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  use  it  in  a  way  that 
will  be  a  benefit  to  all;"  and,  raising  the  demi- 
john, he  said,  "Here's  to  the  good  old  temper- 
ance cause,  and  to  the  confusion  of  drunkards." 

With  the  latter  words  he  hurled  the  demi- 
john toward  an  iron  capstan,  not  ten  feet 
away,  where  it  was  dashed  into  a  thousand 
fragments,  and  the  liquor  went  through  the 
scuppers  of  the  boat  with  a  slush,  and  mingled 
with  the  waters  of  the  river. 

With  the  hurling  of  the  demijohn,  Fred 
sprang  quickly  upon  the  taffrail  and  made  a 
vigorous  leap.  A  moment  later  there  was  a 
splash,  and  a  figure  stuggling  in  the  water. 
He  had  calculated  his  leap  well.  He  noted 
that  the  boat  would  swing  in  shore  at  this 
place;  and  from  where  he  went  into  the  water 
it  was  only  a  few  yards  to  shoal  water. 

Fred's  sudden  and  unexpected  movement  dis- 
concerted the  drunken  crowd;  and  before  they 
could  collect  their  bef  uzzled  senses  the  boat  had 
passed  rapidly  along,  and  the  stern  swung  in 
on  the  river  bend.  The  big  rear  paddJe-wheel 
came  so  near  to  Fred  that  the  water  was  dash- 
ed violently  against  him,  and  he  was  soon  left 
in  the  rear  of  the  boat. 

The  imprecations  of  the  miners  were  loud, 
and  their  reckless  anger  vented  itself  in  a  few 
harmless  shots  from  revolvers.  They  imme- 
diately realized  that  the  temperance  youth  had 
worsted  them.  He  had  stood  firmly  by  his 
temperance  principles,  and  had  put  the  con- 
tents of  the  demijohn  where  they  would  do  no 
more  harm. 

EYed  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  even  the  Im- 
pediments of  clothing  would  not  have  troubled 
him;  but  the  violent  dash  of  water  nearly  stun- 
ned him,  and  his  motions  were  somewhat  wild 
while  striving  to  keep  his  head  above  water. 
The  steamer  soon  rounded  the  next  bend,  and 
was  out  of  sight,  apparently  not  caring  wheth- 
er their  late  passenger  found  the  shore  or  the 
bottom  of  the  river. 

While  Fred  was  manfully  striving  to  gain  the 
few  feet  now  separating  him  from  the  shore,  a 
young  woman  came  running  along  the  river- 
bank.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  long  and 
slender  fish-pole.  When  she  had  gained  a 
vantage-point  she  thrust  the  pole  toward  Fred. 
He  quickly  grasped  ii,;  and,  though  the  aid  was 
so  slight,   a  gentle    pull    enabled    the    young 


woman  to  land  the  largest  specimen  of  river 
product  she  had  ever  angled  for. 

When  Fred  gained  solid  ground  he  was  so 
far  exhausted  that  he  could  not  express  even 
thanks  to  his  deliverer;  but  from  the  moment 
when  he  first  recognized  her  object  he  had  an 
idea  that  an  angel  was  rescuing  him;  for  to  his 
eyes,  he  never  saw  a  young  lady  so  graceful, 
beautiful,  and  fair;  and  the  fish-pole  that  had 
been  thrust  to  his  aid  was  a  veritable  cupid's 
dart,  and  had  left  a  wound  that  would  never 
heal. 

When  Fred  secured  a  restful  position  he 
noted  that  his  deliverer  had  kept  up  a  running 
talk  to  herself  in  an  undertone;  and  now  she 
laughed  (wildly  he  thought),  and  said,  "How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Pickerel?  ha,  ha!  Pickerel  for 
dinner.  Pickerel  from  my  sister  the  mermaid." 
Then  she  sang: 

The  night  is  stormy  and  dark, 
My  lover  is  on  the  sea; 
I    Let  me  to  the  night  winds  hark. 
And  hear  what  they  say  to  me. 

Fred  thought  it  theloveliestvoicehehad  ever 
heard;  and  if  he  was  indeed  her  lover,  how 
appropriate!  But  again  she  shouted,  "Well, 
Mr.  Pickerel,  do  you  feel  like  getting  along  to 
the  palace?  There,  don't  say  any  thing,  Mr. 
Pickerel.  You'll  break  the  charm,  and  I'll  fly 
away.  In  my  palace  we'll  have  dinner  soon — 
mud-hen,  turtle  soup,  or  periwinkles— ha,  ha! 
mud  hen!"  she  shouted.  Then  coming  close 
to  him  she  tried  to  be  menacing,  and  said, 
"  We'll  eat  Mr.  Pickerel.  See  my  teeth;"  and 
a  grimace  followed  that  gave  Fred  a  chill;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  thought  the  teeth  the 
most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen.  Her  mood 
changed  again  suddenly,  and  she  sang  about 
her  lover  on  the  sea.  Then  seeing  a  reflection 
of  her  own  lovely  features  in  the  water  she 
talked  to  it  as  though  it  were  a  veritable  fairy. 

A  painful  thought  evidently  came  to  Fred; 
a  troubled  expression  contracted  the  muscles  of 
his  face;  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head, and  exclaimed,  in  a  half-audible  tone, 
"Great  Heavens!  she's  crazy." 

"Don't  talk,"  she  said,  putting  her  shapely 
hand  up  deprecatingly;  "you'd  scare  away  my 
fairy  sister." 

There  was  now  a  sound  of  footsteps  beyond 
the  bushes,  and  a  voice  shouted,  •' Alfaretta!" 

Fred's  angel  sprang  up  the  river -bank  as 
nimbly  as  a  fairy,  and  answered  the  call  with  a 
"  Hurrah,  papa!     I've  caught  Mr.  Pickerel." 

"Pickerel!"  said  the  voice;  and  a  middle- 
aged  man  of  pleasing  and  professional  appear- 
ance stepped  through  the  bushes." 

"Papa,  here's  Mr.  Pickerel.  I  caught  him; 
let's  fry  him  for  dinner.  See  my  teeth,  Mr. 
Pickerel;"  and  Fred  saw  that  beautiful  array 
of  teeih  again,  and  the  accompanying  grimace. 

The  man  smiled  sadly;  and,  seeing  the  plight 
Fred  was  in,  he  became  kindly  solicitous. 
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Fred  had  recovered  now  so  that  he  could 
arise  and  converse;  and,  giving  his  name  by 
way  of  introduction,  he  briefly  narrated  the 
events  of  the  past  few  hours,  and  the  cause  of 
his  present  saturated  condition,  and  concluded 
with  the  remark  that,  but  for  the  interposition 
of  the  young  lady,  he  might  have  failed  to 
reach  the  shore. 

"Sure,  sure,"  said  the  gentleman,  several 
times  during  the  rehearsal.  At  its  conclusion 
he  said,  "My  name  Is  Clarence  Buell.  And 
now,  Mr.  Anderson,  your  clothing  is  in  such  a 
soaking  condition  you  must  come  to  the  house 
with  me  and  we  will  fix  you  out  In  dry  clothing." 

While  walking  along  the  river-bank,  Mr. 
Buell  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  firm 
stand  Fred  had  made  against  the  drunken 
miners;  "and,  though  you  received  a  ducking, 
it  is  much  better  than  to  surrender  your  man- 
hood. My  sympathies  are  with  any  one  who 
suffers  through  the  evils  of  intemperance.  You 
have  observed  the  condition  of  my  daughter. 
Her  illness  was  caused  by  the  drunkenness  of  a 
piloton  a  steam-tug  in  San  Pablo  Bay.  We  lived 
In  Oakland.  Alfaretta  was  attending  the  Uni- 
versity; but  one  day  during  vacation  herself 
and  a  few  gentleman  and  lady  students  were 
sailing  on  the  bay  when  one  of  those  little  pro- 
pellers came  in  collision  with  their  boat  and 
capsized  it.  Other  boats  were  near,  and  all 
were  rescued;  but  as  they  were  about  to  rescue 
Alfaretta  a  floating  spar  struck  her  head  and 
rendered,  her  insensible.  She  was  taken  from 
the  water,  brought  home,  and  remained  in  a 
stupor  for  many  days.  When  she  did  regain 
consciousness  her  intellect  seemed  to  be  shat- 
tered, and  has  remained  so  until  the  present. 
We  moved  out  here  a  few  months  ago,  hoping  the 
quietness  and  the  freedom  here  enjoyed  would 
result  in  an  improvement;  but  the  only  change 
we  can  see  is  the  better  and  more  vigorous 
bodily  health." 

When  they  approached  the  house  Mr.  Buell 
led  Fred  into  a  bath-room,  supplying  him  with 
necessary  garments  from  his  wardrobe  until 
his  own  could  be  dried.  As  Mr.  Buell  was  of 
aldermanic  proportions,  and  Fred  was  slim,  he 
presented  a  generally  mussed- up  appearance 
when  presented  to  Mrs.  Buell.  The  misfit 
caused  smiles  all  around,  and  smiles  and  good 
cheer  were  what  the  house  most  needed;  for 
the  condition  of  the  daughter  rendered  the 
home  as  sad  as  though  there  were  crape  on  the 
door. 

^    ■ — ^ 

EGGS,  AND  THEIR  POSITION  IN  THE  CELL. 


SOME    OBSERVATIONS    FROM    HERR  VOGEL  AND 
OTHERS. 


By  Friedmaiin  Oreiner. 

Mr.  Editor:— My  postal,  addressed  to  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, although  intended  as  a  personal  reply,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  columns  of  Gleanings 


(page  347).  I  am  somewhat  sorry  that  I  wrote 
under  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  but  I  am 
glad  the  matter  has  by  this  means  been  brought 
out  more  prominently.  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  egg-transfer  theory  was  generally  accepted 
as  a  fact.  Daniel  Fleisher's  observations  are 
certainly  very  singular.  Such  a  wholesale 
transferring  stands  without  a  parallel  in  all 
bee  history.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  his  bees 
should  have  done  so,  or,  in  fact,  what  necessity 
there  is  for  bees  ever  doing  so.  If  bees  possess 
this  faculty,  why  do  they  not  make  use  of  it 
oftener?  I  have  time  and  again  given  brood- 
combs,  with  eggs  or  brood  in  all  stages,  to 
queenless  and  broodless  colonies;  but  I  must 
confess  that  moving  eggs  or  larvEe  has,  at  the 
least,  escaped  my  observation.  Of  course,  a 
thousand  testimonies  in  the  negative  lose  all 
their  power  against  a  single  one  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  I  am  obliged  to  give  up— but  still  I 
doubt. 

In  what  Dr.  Miller  quotes  from  Cowan  I  fail 
to  see  wherein  Cowan  tries  to  convey  the  idea 
that  a  bee's  egg  is  changed  in  position  every  24 
hours,  perhaps  as  a  hen  might  root  over  her 
eggs.  If  Cowan  made  his  observations  at  inter- 
vals of  24  hours,  then  quite  naturally  he  would, 
state  that  he  found  the  eggs  at  such  and  such 
positions  at  these  times.  Had  he  made  his  ob- 
servations at  shorter  or  longer  intervals,  his 
report  might  have  been  different;  for,  as  I  look 
at  the  matter,  the  change  is  a  gradual  one,  and 
one  without  the  direct  interference  of  the  bees. 
Speaking  of  this  process,  Vogel  says,  in  Bieyien- 
zeitung  of  189.5,  page  9,  in  substance: 

"The  egg,  when  just  laid,  stands  at  nearly 
right  angles  to  the  cell-bottom,  with  the  lower 
pole  cemented  to  this.  It  is  thus  held  so  it  may 
be  evenly  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  sur- 
rounding warmth.  I  have  taken  the  pains  to 
cut  out  eggs  with  some  adhering  wax  (working 
with  a  very  fine  knife  one  sometimes  succeeds 
without  spoiling  the  egg).  Such  removed  eggs, 
whfen  again  placed  in  other  cells,  were  prompt- 
ly removed;  when  placed  in  an  incubator,  never 
hatched,  although  the  embryo  was  fully  devel- 
oped. Other  eggs,  when  placed  in  the  same 
incubator,  but  left  as  deposited  by  the  queen, 
hatched  out  every  time. 

"The  egg,  after  thirty  hours  of  incubation, 
has  declined  toward  the  cell-bottom  by  45  de- 
grees. The  nucleus,  around  which  the  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo  begins,  is  located  nearer  the 
upper  pole  of  the  egg.  making  this  end  the 
heavier,  the  power  of  gravitation  causing  the 
decline.  After  an  elapse  of  another  30  hours 
the  egg  lies  flat  on  the  cell-bottom,  but  is  still 
securely  held  by  the  cement  until  the  embryo 
bursts  the  shell,  when  the  workers  remove  all 
fragments." 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  May  11. 

[I  have  little  to  add  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  already  said  on  page  347;  but  I  wish  to 
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call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  observations 
made  by  HerrVogel  do  not  necessarily  contradict 
the  position  taken  by  myself  and  others,  that 
bees  do  transfer  eggs  from  one  comb  to  another 
under  certain  conditions  and  stress  of  circum- 
stances. 

At  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  article 
friend  Greiner  sent  along  two  pages  from  the 
Bieneyizeitung .  Certain  illustrations  appear- 
ing therein  I  have  had  re- engraved  for  our  own 
columns;  and  the  matter  directly  pertaining 
to  them  is  translated  by  our  Mr.  W.  P.  Root:] 

Bees  work  in  this  respect  exactly  as  do  birds, 
which  remove  from  their  nests  the  fragments 
of  their  own  eggshells.  I  took  the  pains  to  re- 
move from  the  cells  some  eggs  with  a  portion  of 
adhering  wax.  Among  other  things  for  doing 
this,  one  may  use  a  small  fine  penknife,  without 
danger  of  losing  the  contents  of  the  egg.  I  put 
such  an  egg  into  a  cell  and  then  put  the  sur- 
rounding foundation  into  a  colony  of  bees;  but 
the  eggs  were  immediately  pulled  out  of  the 
cell  and  dropped  down  into  the  hive.  I  then 
putsuch  an  egg  into  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
of  having  it  hatched  artificially;  but  never  did 
such  an  egg  develop  into  a  nymph.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  queen  deposited  the 
egg  in  a  similar  place,  the  larva  was  uniformly 
developed. E  Hence  it  is  necessary,  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  embryo,  that  the  egg  be  fastened  at 
the  lower  end;  for  I  found  the  emorvo  in  such 
eggs,  after  some  days,  completely  developed, 
but  dead.  These  facts  speak  unmistakably 
against  any  transportation  of  eggs,  by  bees, 
from  cell  to  cell.  I  simply  bring  this  matter  up 
because  ar,  present  in  foreign  countries,  long 
after  the  matter  has  been  settled  in  Germany, 
the  hue  and  cry  has  been  taken  up  that  bees 
really  do,  under  some  circumstances,  transport 
eggs  or  larvae  from  cell  to  cell  or  from  frame  to 
frame.  To  err  is  human.  All  reports  as  to  the 
carrying  of  eggs  and  larvae,  emanating  from 
foreign  countries,  are  so  incomplete,  and  hobble 
around  so  much  on  crutches,  that  their  impor- 
tance is  of  no  consideration 


with  its  ray-like  crown;  at  o,  the  netlike  over- 
skin,  and  at  h  the  adhesive  substance. 


Section  of  <'gg, 
sliowing  its  in- 
terior. 


Egg  on  the  third  day, 
showing  tlie  em- 
bryo. 


Appearance  of  a 
fresh-laid  egg. 

In  Pig.  4  we  have  the  exterior  view  of  a  bee's 
egg,  greatly  magnified.    Atr>i  is  the  micropyle 


At  Fig.  5  (a  sectional  view)  we  see  the  interi- 
or of  the  egg;  rt  is  the  exterior  leather  skin;  h 
the  envelop  of  the  yolk;  c  the  protoplasm;  d 
the  so-called  kernel,  with  c  at  the  germinating- 
point;  /  are  minute  granules  surrounding  the 
germ-vesicle;  g  is  the  micropyle  through  which 
passes  a  sperm-thread,  h,  into  the  egg,  and  %  is 
the  sperm-duct. 

Fig.  6  shows  us  the  interior  of  an  egg  after  a 
brooding  of  three  days  after  laying.  We  see  in 
the  egg  the  already  developed  embryo,  which 
is  ready  at  any  moment  to  burst  and  come  forth 
as  a  larva.  We  see,  besides,  the  rudimentary 
jaws  a;  the  feelers  at  h;  the  upper  lip  at  c; 
the  lower  lip  at  c;  the  antennas  at/;  the  stom- 
ach at  g;  and  the  nervous  system  of  the  em- 
bryo as  a  ventral  mark  at  h,  etc. 

[I  do  not  remember  that  in  any  work  in  Eng- 
lish this  matter  of  the  position  of  eggs  just  at 
the  time  of  being  laid,  and  after  being  laid, 
has  been  touched  upon;  but  I  am  quite  inclined 
to  accept  the  statements  made.  However,  I  do 
not  propose  to  stop  at  this  point;  so  I  will  go 
out  into  the  apiary  and  take  a  look  at  some 
combs,  and  see  what  our  bees  have  to  say  on 
the  matter. 

An  hour  later. — As  I  went  out  into  the  apia- 
ry 1  began  wondering  within  myself  why  I  had 
not  noticed  the  phenomenon  above  mentioned. 
"  Why,  if  true,"  I  thought,  "  this  will  enable  us 
to  pick  out  a  frame  of  freshly  laid  eggs,  or  a 
frame  coniainiiig  eggs  just  ready  to  hatch,  just 
right  for  queen-rearing  purposes.  Our  apiary 
is  now  rearing  queens  full  blast." 

"  Mr.  SpalTord,"  said  I,  as  I  approached  our 
apiarist,  "'show  me  a  colony  from  which  a  queen 
was  sold  out  yesterday— that  is,  a  colony  that 
has  been  queenless  for  24  hours." 

As  he  opened  the  hive  I  showed  him  the 
drawings  above,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  made 
similar  observations.  He  had  not  noticed 
any  particular  inclination  of  the  eggs  at  differ- 
ent ages.  An  exarai nation  of  the  frames 
showed  that  the  eggs  were  inclining  slightly, 
some  standing  parallel  \o  ihe  sides  of  the  cells; 
but  there  was  nothing  very  marked  about  the 
angle.  We  next  turnfd  to  a  hive  from  which 
the  queen  had  been  sold  two  days  before.  Here, 
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at  least.  I  expected  to  find  some  eggs  lying  on 
their  sides;  but  I  could  see  no  particular  differ- 
ence between  eggs  in  this  hive  and  the  one  pre- 
viously exanained.  In  some  of  the  cells  the 
eggs  were  straight  out,  and  in  others  they  were 
slightly  inclined:  but  in  none  do  I  remember 
of  seeing  where  the  eggs  were  lying  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cell,  although  I  found  hundreds  of 
larvte  just  hatched,  seeming  to  have  hardly 
broken  the  envelope  or  shell,  as  we  might  call 
it.  off  from  around  them.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  Mr.  Spafford  examined  other  colo- 
nies, and  he  could  not  discover  that  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  eggs  had  been  laid 
had  any  particular  effect  upon  the  angle  as  re- 
gards the  point  of  attachment. 

Now,  either  our  bees  do  very  differently  in 
this  country,  or  else  our  friend  Vogel,  of  the 
Bienenzeitung,  has  been  careless  in  his  obser- 
vation. In  the  language  of  Herr  Vogel  him- 
self, "To  err  is  human."  His  statements,  it 
seems  to  me.  are  the  ones  that  "hobble  around 
on  crutches." 

There  are  hundreds  of  queen -breeders  who 
will  be  prepared  to  substantiate  or  disprove  the 
point;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  briefly  from 
quite  a  number.  If  some  Yankee  had  put 
forth  such  a  proposition  I  do  not  know  but  I 
should  be  inclined  to  drop  it  right  here  as  all  a 
hoax;  but  those  German  bee-keepers  have  the 
reputation  of  being  very  careful  observers;  and 
one  needs  to  be  a  little  careful  before  he  dis- 
putes their  statements  upon  his  own  ipse  dixit. 
-Ed.] 


A  HANDY  HIVE-CARRIER. 


By  N.  Toung. 


Mr.  Root: — I  have  of  late  been  rigging  up  a 
contrivance  or  device  which  I  think  can  be 
used  in  many  apiaries  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  moving  light  loads 
about  the  apiary;  and  as  the  cost 
of  it  is  so  trifling  I  think  almost 
anyone  can  afford  to  give  it  a  trial. 
Get  a  large-sized  fence  wire,  say 
one  or  two  hundred  feet  long.  Tie 
one  end  to  the  corner  of  the  honey- 
house  or  bee-cellar;  perhaps  a  good 
solid  post  near  by,  well  braced, 
would  be  better.  Then  tie  the  oth- 
er end  to  something  solid  out  in  the 
bee-yard,  or  wherever  you  think 
you  want  it;  then  stretch  it  tight 
with  a  wire-stretcher.  I  make  a  car 
like  that  shown  in  the  cut.  Get  a 
drygoods  box,  or  make  one  large 
enough  to  receive  a  bee-hive. 
Knock  off  the  sides,  then  take  two  pieces,  2x4, 
about  20  inches  long.  Nail  them  edgewise  to 
the  end  of  the  box;  then  get  two  roller  hinges 
and  fasten  on  to  each  end  of  the  box  or  car,  and 
then  hang  it  on  the  wire,  and  you  have  the 
outfit. 

Ackley,  Iowa. 

[This  I  regard  as  a  very  simple  and  practical 
device,  easy  to  make,  and  perfectly  free  from 
the  jolt  of  wheel  vehicles  that  run  on  the 
ground.  It  is  very  desirable,  in  carrying  col- 
onies of  bees  to  and  from  the  cellar,  to  do  it  in 


such  a  way  that  they  shall  not  be  jolted  or  dis- 
turbed; and  this  hive-carrier  will  do  the  busi- 
ness perfectly.  Our  engraver  has  failed  to  show 
the  scantling  set  edgewise  to  the  tray,  as  speci- 
fied in  the  description.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
permit  of  the  use  of  the  ordinary  door-pulleys, 
such  as  are  used  for  sliding  barn-doors.  A  few 
cents'  worth  of  lumber  and  two  door-pulleys, 
and  100  feet  or  so  of  stout  wire,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. It  is  not  necessary,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  to  have  a  post  at  the  honey-house, 
because  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  rigid  enough 
for  that;  and  in  place  of  the  window  shown, 
there  should  be  a  doorway. 

If  the  taut  wire  runs  centrally  through  the 
apiary  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  colonies 
only  to  the  carrier;  but  if  one  wishes  to  carry 
out  something  a  little  more  elaborately,  he  can 
have  branch  wires  connecting  honey-house  in 
such  a  way  as  to  intercept  the  whole  apiary. 
Of  course,  the  wire  should  be  set  up  high  enough 
to  be  above  the  head,  but  the  carrier  itself  can 
hang  down  low  enough  so  as  to  be  the  right 
height  for  loading  and  unloading. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are  carried  by 
systems  similar  to  this.  A  cable  runs  into  the 
mouth  of  a  mine  on  a  side  hill,  and  the  coal  or 
ore  is  loaded  on.  A  smaller  cable  hitched  to 
the  carrier  draws  it  out  and  conveys  it  to  a 
point  directly  over  a  railway  track  or  river, 
where  the  load  is  dumped  on  to  a  car  or  into 
the  hold  of  a  boat,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  device  above,  an  attendant  simply 
pushes  the  machine  from  one  point  to  another. 
If  most  of  the  loads  go  toward  the  honey-house, 
the  far  end  of  the  wire  can  be  raised  up  a  little 
so  as  to  make  it  down  grade.  But  I  imagine 
some  bee-keepers  will  not  be  content  with  this, 
but  will  arrange  it  so  that  the  wire  can  be  rais- 
ed at  either  end— something  as  in  done  in  large 
drygoods  stores  where  they  send  the  cash-boxes 
or  bundle-carriers  from  one  point  to  another. — 
Ed.] 


YOUNG  8  HIVE -CARRIER. 


"SWEEP  SWARMS.' 


ANOTHER     METHOD    OF     PREVENTING    SWARM- 
ING:   SHALLOW    EXTRACTING-SUPERS;   HOW 
TO  SECURE  MORE  HONEY;    HOW  TO  KEEP 
DOWN  INCREASE. 


By  T.  H.  Kloer. 


I  have  practiced  the  Elwood  dequeening 
method  from  the  time  Mr.  Elwood  first  pub- 
lished it,  in  the  winter  of  1888,  I  think,  up  to 
1894.    So  far  as  prevention  of  swarming,  and 
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producing  of  honey  by  colonies  that  are  part  of 
the  time  queenless,  is  concerned,  I  have  had  as 
good  success  as  could  be  expected  in  seasons 
that  were  in  the  main  poor.  The  finding  of 
queens,  and  infallible  destruction  of  queen-cells 
in  the  queenless  colonies,  have  never  offered 
any  serious  difficulties  to  me,  and  will  be  mi- 
nutely described  in  the  future.  The  most  seri- 
ous part  of  the  method  consisted  in  the  re-in- 
troduction of  the  queens.  How  I  lost  hundreds 
of  valuable  queens,  and  how  I  finally  overcame 
difficulties,  I  will  also  defer  to  some  future  arti- 
cle. I  will  give  to-day  a  method  of  non  swarm- 
ing, or,  rather,  forced  swarming,  which  I  prac- 
ticed last  summer,  and  which  gave  me  better 
satisfaction  than  the  Elwood  method. 

I  have  a  large  number  of  half-depth  supers, 
designed  for  taking  extracted  honey,  containing 
10  frames  6  inches  deep  and  18  inches  long. 
These  have  close-fitting  end-bars,  and  stand  on 
tin  strips  after  the  manner  of  the  frames  in 
Heddon's  new  hive.  It  is,  however,  not  essen- 
tial whether  the  frames  are  in  that  shape  or 
not.  A  hanging  frame  will  do  as  well.  Indeed, 
the  half-depth  extracting  supers  you  offer  in 
your  catalog  may  do  very  well,  though  I  think 
they  are  shallower  than  my  frames.  Hanging 
frames  should  have  the  Hoffman  end -bars,  so 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  spacing  them. 

Of  the  10  frames,  I  provided  8  with  half-inch 
foundation  starters,  and  the  two  outside  frames 
I  converted  into  dummies  by  nailing  thin  wood 
over  the  sides.  This  1  did  because  I  considered 
8  frames  of  6-inch  depth  ample  comb  space  for 
the  purpose.  By  providing  cheap  loose  bottom- 
boards  and  covers,  these  supers  were  converted 
into  shallow  brood-chambers  to  hive  the  forced 
swarms  in. 

When  the  proper  time  came,  and  the  brood- 
chambers  of  my  colonies  were  overrunning  full 
of  bees,  I  proceeded  to  make  what  in  German 
bee- parlance  is  called  "sweep-swarms"  (Feg- 
schwiirme).  My  method  of  doing  this  is  thus: 
I  lift  the  colony  from  its  stand  and  place  it  a 
little  to  one  side.  One  of  the  shallow  swarm- 
ing-hives  is  placed  on  the  old  stand,  and  a  good- 
sized  piece  of  muslin  spread  in  front  of  it.  The 
old  colony  is  then  opened,  frame  by  frame  taken 
out,  and  the  bees  brushed  with  Coggshall  bee- 
brushes  on  to  the  cloth.  Shaking  off  at  this 
time  would  not  do,  as  there  was  too  much  honey 
in  the  combs  that  would  shake  out  and  drench 
the  bees.  If  there  are  many  colonies  sv/ept,  it 
will  be  well  to  have  two  sweepers— one  for  each 
side  of  the  comb.  My  9-year-old  boy  helped 
me  last  year.  If  there  is  not  much  thin  honey 
in  the  combs,  most  of  the  bees  may  be  shaken 
off.  We  never  looked  for  the  queen,  as  we 
swept  every  bee  from  the  combs,  and  then  shook 
and  brushed  all  the  rest  out  of  the  hive.  We 
never  missed  a  queen.  There  should  be  an  ex- 
tra brood-chamber  or  box  on  hand  to  put  the 
cleaned  combs  in,  as  it  will  not  do  to  put  them 


back  into  the  same  hive  before  all  the  combs 
are  swept  and  the  rest  of  the  bees  shaken  out. 
We  did  not  leave  any  bees  to  nurse  the  brood, 
for,  even  if  some  of  the  youngest  larvee  should 
perish,  the  loss  is  not  serious,  as  they  would  not 
develop  in  time  to  help  gather  that  crop  any 
way,  and  the  sealed  brood  does  not  suffer.  Of 
course,  if  there  is  danger  of  the  weather  turn- 
ing cold  this  would  not  do;  but  when  I  did 
this  last  year,  during  the  end  of  May  and  the 
first  days  of  June,  the  heat  ranged  between  95 
and  100  degrees  in  the  shade. 

After  all  the  bees  were  swept  out,  the  en- 
trance of  the  old  colony  was  turned  backward, 
and  the  hive  set  a  little  backward  and  to  one 
side  of  the  swarm,  to  be  gradually  turned 
around  again,  a  little  every  day,  until  side  by 
side  with  the  swarm.  The  bees  entered  the 
swarming-hive  just  like  a  swarm — were  shaded 
with  shade-boards,  and  in  from  24  to  SCj  hours 
would  have  small  pieces  of  comb  started  in 
some  of  the  frames,  and,  generally,  eggs  in  the 
cells.  As  quick  as  this  was  noted,  on  went  the 
queen -excluding  honey-board,  and  a  case  of 
sections  filled  with  foundation,  and  one  or  more 
bait-combs  were  put  on.  The  bees,  having  but 
little  comb  in  the  hive,  would  go  into  the  sec- 
tions with  a  vim,  and  put  nearly  all  the  honey 
they  made  into  the  sections.  Where  the  old 
colony  had  been  working  in  the  sections  before 
the  operation  was  performed,  we  shook  the 
bees  out  of  the  section-case  and  returned  the 
sections  to  the  mother  colony  until  the  swarm 
had  started  its  combs  and  the  queens  had  be- 
gun to  lay,  when  they  would  be  placed  on  the 
swarm.  Where  no  queen-excluding  honey- 
boards  are  used  this  is  the  only  way  to  proceed, 
as  the  queen  would  surely  occupy  the  sections 
if  the  cases  were  put  on  at  the  time  of  hiving. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  I  placed  the 
sections,  bees  and  all,  directly  above  a  queen- 
excluding  honey-board  on  to  shallow  swarming- 
hive  before  the  bees  were  swept  off,  and  all 
went  well.  In  no  case  was  there  any  swarm- 
ing-out. 

These  operations  were  performed  in  my  out- 
yard  of  54  colonies,  located  in  the  country,  4 
miles  from  my  home  yard.  I  was  somewhat 
hampered  by  several  colonies  swarming  while 
I  was  busy  at  home,  not  thinking  that  any 
were  ready  to  swarm.  As  the  queens  were  all 
clipped,  some  of  the  swarms  went  into  other 
hives,  making  immense  colonies.  To  those  I 
gave  two  of  the  shallow  hives  when  1  swept 
them  off.  As  soon  as  they  had  settled  down  to 
business,  and  were  working  in  the  sections,  I 
took  away  one  of  the  hives  and  confined  them 
to  one,  giving  them  plenty  of  section  room. 
These  double  swarms  made,  of  course,  about  as 
much  again  honey  as  the  others. 

After  the  close  of  the  white-honey  season  I 
removed  the  sections  and  confined  the  swarms 
for  a  while  to  the  shallow  hive  alone;  and,  al- 
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though  this  rather  crowded  them,  they  stayed 
all  right.  The  mother  colonies  had  in  the 
meantime  all  raised  young  queens;  and  on  the 
10th  of  July  I  proceeded  to  unite  the  swarms 
and  mother  colonies,  as  I  did  not  desire  any  in- 
crease, and  was  in  hopes  that  these  rousing 
double  colonies  would  make  a  good  showing  in 
the  fall.  This  had  been  my  plan  from  the  very 
first. 

Now,  this  uniting  is  a  very  interesting  part 
of  the  program.  la  the  beginning  I  had  some 
misgivings  as  to  how  the  queens  would  be 
treated.  I  therefore  began  cautiously,  and  with 
a  few  hives  at  a  time.  I  would  remove  the  old 
queen  from  the  swarm,  then  hunt  up  the  young 
one  in  the  old  brood-chamber,  and  put  her  un- 
der a  small  wire-cloth  cage,  leaving  it  to  the 
bees  to  release  her  by  gnawing  away  the  comb 
from  under  the  cage.  I  would  then  lift  the 
swarm  from  the  stand,  place  the  mother  colony 
on  it,  put  a  queen-excluding  honey-board  on 
the  old  brood-chamber,  and  the'now  queenless 
swarm  on  top.  I  soon  saw,  however,  that  the 
hunting  and  caging  of  queens  took  too  much 
time,  and  started  robbing,  as  no  honey  was 
coming  in  at  the  time.  Besides  this,  it  would 
necessitate  another  opening  of  the  brood-cham- 
ber later  on  to  remove  the  cages.  So,  after 
treating  about  8  hives  in  this  way  I  concluded 
to  take  what  I  considered  a  rather  desperate 
chance.  I  would  remove  the  old  queen  out  of 
the  swarm,  then  lift  the  swarmlnghive  from 
the  stand,  place  the  old  brood-chamber  on  it, 
without  caging  the  queen  or  even  touching  a 
comb,  and  at  once  put  the  swarm  on  top  over  a 
queen-excluder. 

After  treating  a  number  of  colonies  this  way, 
I  waited  a  few  days,  and  then  examined  tnem 
to  see  how  the  queens  had  been  received.  To 
my  joy  I  found  every  queen  in  the  hiv  '',  treat- 
ed in  the  latter  way,  perfectly  at  home.  There 
had  been  no  quarreling  whatever  among  the 
workers.  Of  the  seven  or  eight  queens  that  I 
had  caged,  however,  there  were  several  lost. 
The  hunting-up  and  caging  of  the  queens  had 
evidently  stirred  up  the  bees  too  much,  so  that 
they  killed  the  queens  in  a  number  of  cases  after 
releasing  them  from  the  cage.  Thereafter  I 
united  all  that  remained,  without  caging  the 
queens,  and  did  not  lose  one  out  of  all  treated 
in  that  way.  Moreover,  in  three  hives  I  per- 
mitted the  bees  to  retain  their  queens  in  both 
the  old  brood-chamber  and  swarming-hive  on 
top,  with  only  the  queen-excluder  between 
them,  and  all  the  bees  using  only  the  one  en- 
trance; and  they  stayed  that  way  for  several 
months.  During  that  time  they  were  hauled 
from  the  out-yard  to  the  home  yard,  and  I 
opened  the  hives  a  number  of  limes  and  hunted 
up  the  queens.  Late  in  the  fall  I  remove  one 
of  the  queens  from  each  hive.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  me  to  see  how  easily 
those  bees  were  united.    In  one  case  the  mother 


colony  had  lost  the  queen  they  had  reared;  and 
as  I  thought  they  had  a  queen,  I  left  them 
alone  until  they  had  developed  laying  workers, 
and  had  a  lot  of  drone  brood.  I  simply  put  the 
swarming-hive,  containing  the  old  queen,  on 
top  without  queen-excluder,  and  the  queen  was 
received,  and  the  laying  workers  disappeared 
at  once. 

As  the  brood  hatched  from  the  swarming- 
hlves,  I  at  first  intended  to  shake  out  the  bees, 
cut  out  the  combs  to  make  wax  of  them,  and 
prepare  the  frames  and  shallow  hives  to  repeat 
the  brushing-off  process  again  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  honey-flow.  The  prospect,  after  the 
summer  drouth,  was  so  unpromising,  however, 
that  I  did  this  only  so  as  to  try  it  on  two  colo- 
nies. Both  filled  the  shallow  hives  with  comb,  in 
spite  of  the  poor  honey-flow,  but  did  very  little 
in  the  sections.  This  could  not  be  expected.  The 
old  hives  raised  queens  again,  but  did  not  gath- 
er enough  for  winter.  With  a  little  feeding, 
however,  they  wintered  finely.  The  swarm 
was,  of  course,  doubled  back  on  to  the  old  brood- 
chamber  late  in  the  fall,  after  having  its  queen 
removed;  and  after  all  the  brood  was  hatched, 
the  combs  were  removed  and  again  cut  out  to 
render  into  wax.  Of  these  two  colonies,  one  is 
at  present  among  ihe  best  in  my  yard,  and  the 
other  a  good  average.  This  sweeping  the  bees 
twice  in  a  season,  and  letting  them  build  new 
combs  which  are  designed  for  the  rendering- 
pot,  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  plan  of  man- 
agement I  shall  hereafter  pursue.  It  will  give 
fine  surplus  honey,  if  there  is  any  to  be  had, 
and  a  large  crop  of  wax  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  comb  honey.  It  does  away  with 
swarming,  and  increase  of  colonies  is  complete- 
ly optional  with  the  apiarist.  I  will  yet  state, 
that,  for  best  success,  each  colony  ought  to  have 
allotted  to  it  two  of  those  shallow  swarming- 
hives— one  to  be  used  in  spring,  the  other  in 
fall.  You  maty  get  along  with  one  for  both 
seasons,  but  it  will  crowd  work  too  much. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

[If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  shake,  or, 
rather,  "sweep,"  all  of  the  bees  out  of  the 
parent  colony  in  front  of  the  new  hive,  and 
make  them  crawl  in  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  a 
swarm;  that  this  crawling-in  satisfies  their 
craving,  somewhat,  if  they  have  any,  for 
swarming,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  they  do 
not  swarm. 

I  notice  you  say  you  shake  all  of  the  bees  out 
of  the  hive,  and  then  turn  the  parent  hive  , 
around  with  its  entrance  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection.  Of  courst;,  this  sacrifices  the  young 
unsealed  brood;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  should 
imagine  that  robbers  might  make  trouble,  or 
somtithing  might  happen  to  the  brood,  until 
such  a  time  as  the  bees  already  hatched  out 
would  be  old  enough  to  stand  guard  at  the  en- 
trances. As  these  sweep  swarms  are  made  dur- 
ing a  flow  of  honey,  there  probably  would  not 
be  any  very  great  trouble  from  robbers;  but 
the  loss  of  considerable  young  brood  would 
amount  to  something.  However,  if  you  thereby 
keep  down  swarming,  and  at  the  same  time 
control  increase,  perhaps  the  sacrifice  of  a  little 
unsealed  brood  would  be  a  small  matter. — Ed. J 
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THE  NEW  JARDINE  BEE-ESCAPE. 


A  BEE-ESCAPE  WITH  SIX  OPENINGS. 
By  James  Pearson. 

During  the  past  half-dozen  years  or  more,  all 
of  our  "  up  to  date "  bee-keepers  have  used 
some  kind  of  bee-escape.  All  readers  of  Glean- 
ings surely  know  the  principle  involved  in  all 
makes  of  escapes;  viz.,  that  of  letting  bees  out 
through  an  opening  which  will  not  allow  them 
to  return.  In  this  way  the  bees  are  coaxed  out 
of  the  super-cases  down  into  the  brood-frames, 
through  the  doors  or  openings  of  the  escape,  by 
the  simple  law  of  nature  which  has  been  taught 
them  by  the  divine  Hand,  to  "  keep  near  the 
leader"  (in  this  case  the  queen). 

Among  the  older  and  standard  makes  is  the 
Porter  escape.  We  do  not  wish  to  run  down 
thftt  or  any  other  make  for  a  minute,  but, 
rather,  bow  in  thanks  and  praise  to  the  good 
work  which  they  have  done,  and  speak  from 
the  ever-clattering  tongue  of  progress,  "  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

In  all  lines  of  invention  we  find  the  first  now 
taking  the  back  seat,  while  the  new  inventors 
have  founded  their  thoughts  upon  some  solid 
principle  of  a  by-gone  inventor,  and  thus  come 
before  the  public  with  new  and  superior  de- 
vices of  all  sorts.  As  it  is  thus  true  in  almost 
all  lines  of  inventions,  so  is  it  very  true  in  the 
line  of  bee-escapes.  We  give  here  a  cut  of  the 
new  "  Jardine  "  escape. 


At  the  first  glance  the  experienced  bee-keeper 
will  see  the  fundamental  principle  of  its  supe- 
riority over  the  Porter;  viz.,  do  the  same  work 
quicker.  The  Porter  and  other  standard  makes 
are  provided  with  but  one  opening,  while  this 
escape  has  six.  Any  child  in  primary  arithme- 
tic can  understand  very  clearly  that  a  larger 
number  of  bees  can  pass  out  through  six  doors 
much  quicker  than  through  one  door  of  the 
same  size.    We  put  the  escape  in  the  center  of 


a  board  bound  with  cleats,  which  holds  the 
super  above  the  brood-frames,  about  the  same 
as  is  used  with  other  escapes.  Supposing  you 
fix  up  six  Porter  escapes,  you  must  have  six  of 
these  boards,  and  six  escapes,  in  order  to  get 
the  separating  capacity  which  we  have  with 
one  of  our  Jardine  escapes. 

Our  escape  is  made  round.  The  top  and  bot- 
tom pieces  are  thin  wood  securely  fastened  to- 
gether with  six  wood  screws.  The  top  piece  is 
about  five  inches  across,  with  a  13^-inch  hole  in 
the  center,  which  provides  ample  passage  for 
the  bees.  The  bottom  is  about  four  inches 
across.  The  partitions  are  made  of  tin,  all 
pressed  to  a  perfect  shape,  and  very  neatly 
nailed  to  the  wood  members  of  the  device  with 
very  fine  furniture  brads.  Each  door  is  pressed 
to  a  perfect  size,  and  hung  to  the  top  piece  of 
wood  by  means  of  a  little  staple.  Each  door 
hangs  just  high  enough  from  the  bottom  to  al- 
low a  bee's  head  to  go  under. 

When  the  bee  is  on  the  inside  of  the  escape, 
and  wishes  to  go  out,  it  can  easily  raise  the 
door,  and  pass  through,  after  which  the  door 
at  once  closes,  like  a  flood-gate  in  the  river. 
The  doors  shut  with  flanges,  passing  on  the 
outside  of  the  partitions  (or  door-frame)  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  allow  any  slicking  the  doors 
shut.  The  escape  is  put  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  look  very  attractive,  and,  in  fact,  is  at- 
tractive, or,  at  least,  the  idea,  "  time  is  worth 
money,"  is,  and  hence  a  machine  that  will 
save  time  will  save  money.  The  inventor,  Mr. 
Jas.  Jardine,  of  Ashlaud,  Neb.,  is  an  old  prac- 
tical bee-keeper,  and  has  used  this  escape  for 
years,  with  gratifying  results,  which  alone  in- 
duced him  to  introduce  it  to  the  public.  A 
year  ago  he  sent  out  several  escapes  for  trial  to 
such  persons  as  Dr,  Mason,  Hon.  E.  Whitcomb, 
Mrs.  Heater,  and  others,  and  each  escape 
brought  back  a  very  favorable  testimonial  let- 
ter after  the  season  was  over  last  fall.  Of 
course,  the  cost  will  be  a  little  more  than  the 
ordinary  "single-file"  escapes;  but  it  will  not 
cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  others  in  proportion 
to  its  capacity,  besides  the  saving  of  so  many 
escape-boards.  All  these  things  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

German  town.  Neb. 

[Some  time  ago  we  received  one  of  these  es- 
capes. They  are  very  nicely  made,  and  look  as 
if  they  would  work.  V/e  have  had  an  engrav- 
ing made,  and  present  it  to  our  readers.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  state  that  the  Porters  claim 
that  more  than  one  exit  for  the  escape  of  bees 
does  not  facilitate  the  emptying  of  the  super, 
as  one  would  naturally  suppose.  They  tried 
escapes  with  one  exit,  and  then  with  a  number 
of  exits;  and  after  a  long  series  of  experiments 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
gain  by  increasing  the  number  of  exits.  On 
the  contrary,  something  was  lost  by  increasing 
the  expense  unnecessarily.  These  experiments 
were  verified  at  the  time  by  one  or  two  others 
whose  names  I  do  not  now  recall. 

The  principle  of  this  escape  is  not  entirely 
new.    It  is  very  much  like  the  flood-gate  prin- 
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ciple  that  has  been  devised  by  others— see  page 
430  of  Gleanings  for  1891. 

I  should  like  very  much,  however,  to  receive 
reports  from  those  who  have  tested  this  escape 
in  comparison  with  the  Porter  —  especially 
whether  it  rids  the  super  any  quicker  because 
of  its  e.xtra  number  of  exits. — Ed.] 


TARE  ON  HONEY-PACKAGES, 


LACK     OF     UNIFORMITY    THROUGHOUT     THE 
COUNTRY. 


By  W.  A.  H.  Gilstrap. 


Honoy  tare  in  a  given  style  of  package 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  country. 
The  following  will  show  that  it  is  not.  Our 
common  package  for  extracted  honey,  you 
know,  is  a  case  containing  two  five-gallon  cans, 
either  with  partition  between  cans  (double 
cj^se  or  without  partition  (single  case).  We 
have  suffered  severely,  without  knowing  how 
much  we  were  losing.. 

Below  I  give  you  the  amount  of  tare  charged 
by  a  few  of  the  leading  firms. 

Nos.  1  and  3  1  have  given  from  noting  their 
business  transactions.  The  rest  were  learned 
by  letters  addressed  to  the  parties  named. 
□  No.  1,  Porter  Bros.  A:  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
with  many  agencies  in  this  State  and  the  East, 
deduct  17  lbs.  on  single  case  and  cans;  19  lbs.  if 
a  double  case  is  used,  j 

Nos.  2  and  3,  Russ,  Sanders  &  Co.,  and  A. 
Pallies,  both  of  San  Francisco,  deduct  18  lbs. 
from  single  cases. 

*No.  4,  R.  K.  ct  J.  C.  Frisbee,  172  West  Maple 
St.,  Denver,  Col.,  "'Deduct  9  lbs.  for  each  ex- 
tracted-honey  case.  Deal  only  in  single  cases; 
24-lb.  comb-honey  cases,  we  deduct  4  lbs.  each." 
DNo.  5,  E.  E.  Blake  &  Co.,  57  Chatham  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  "Tare  of  cases  and  cans  with  or 
without  center-board."  Recommends  double 
cases. 

No.  6,  Wm.  A.  Selser,  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, "  16  lbs.  tare  for  the  case  and  two  cans 
seems  to  be  the  rule." 

DNo.  7,  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  423  Walnut  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  usual  tare  for  cans  and  case, 
15  lbs.  If  cases  are  made  of  hard  wood  it  Is 
more. 

No.  8,  Henry  Schacht,  116  Davis  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  "3  lbs.  tare  on  each  tin,  and 
besides  actual  tare  for  the  case." 

No.  9,  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  South  Water  St., 
Chicago,  "The  amount  of  tare  deducted  is 
what  the  case  and  cans  actually  weigh.  In  cars 
we  get  from  San  Diego  district  there  are  often 
four  grades  of  tare,  running  from  14  to  19K  lbs. 
per  case  and  cans." 

No.  10.  Hildreth  Bros.  &  Segelken,  28-30,  West 
Broadway,  New  York,  '*  We  figure  5  lbs.  for  the 
two  cans,  which  is  actual,'  and  whatever  the 
case  weighs  is  added  to  it." 

No.  11,  Hamblin  &  Bearss,  514  Walnut  St., 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  "Strip  five  cases  and  put 
empty  cans  in  them,"  and  the  weight  of  this  is 
considered  the  average  for  the  car. 

No.  12,  Batterson  &  Co.,  167  Scott  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  handle  extracted  in  "casks  or  5-lb.  cans, 
and  buyer  pays  for  extracted  only;  package 
free." 

No.  13,  S.  T.  Fish  &  Co..  189  South  Water  St., 
Chicago,  '■  We  always  allow  2}o  lbs.  tare  for  the 
can.  .  .  .  We  ascertain  what  the  tare  of  the 
wooden  cases  is  by  weighing  a  few  of  them." 

No.  14,  Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son,  Cincinnati,  O., 
"  We  take  exact  tare  in  every  case,  as  near  as  it 
can  be  done.  We  pay  for  all  the  honey  in  the 
cans." 

No.  15,  Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co.,  393  Broadway, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  "  We  know  of  no  standard 
weight  for  the  cases  of  either  comb  or  extract- 
ed." 

No.  16,  Williams  Bros.,  80  Broadway,  Cleve- 
land, 0.,"For  extracted  honey  we  allow  2}4 
lbs.  on  each  can;"  actual  weight  on  cases. 

The  replies  below  No.  4  are  all  agreed  on  ac- 
tual tare  for  comb- honey  cases,  paying  for 
honey  and  basswood  sections  containing  same. 
Nos.  13  to  16  urge  bee-keepers  to  weigh  package 
and  mark  weight  of  same  before  filling  with 
honey.  Honest  trade  will  not  object  to  this 
plan;  others  should  be  let  alone.  I  was  robbed 
of  over  900  lbs.  of  honey  last  year  by  excessive 
tare  on  what  I  sold  for  15  tons. 

Caruthers,  Cal.,  May  1. 

[There  is  too  great  a  variety,  as  you  say,  in 
allowances  made  for  tare.  The  only  fair  and 
correct  way  is  to  allow  for  actual  tare  whatever 
that  is.  In  round  numbers  a  square  can  weighs 
2)4  lbs.;  and  it  is  customary  ro  estimate  that  a 
pair  of  cans  weighs  5  lbs.  In  round  numbers, 
a  box  for  holding  two  square  cans,  without 
partition,  weighs  about  15  lbs.,  although  some 
of  the  boxes  from  basswood  run  slightly  under 
this,  some  going  as  low  as  12  lbs. 

When  we  receive  a  carload  of  honey  in  square 
cans  we  weigh  the  whole  package,  and  then 
weigh  the  box  separately.  As  the  weight  of 
the  cans  is  nearly  invariable  we  get  at  the 
weight  of  the  honey.  It  is  a  little  more  work 
to  weigh  the  boxes  one  at  a  time;  but,  as  you 
see,  it  is  the  only  fairway  of  getting  at  the  tare. 
It  should  be  staled  that,  when  boxes  are  made 
of  hard  wood,  and  have  an  inside  partition, 
they  will  weigh  some  more;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  every  commission  firm,  if  it  wishes  to 
hold  its  trade,  should  get  at  ttie  actual  tare 
by  weighing  the  boxes  one  by  one,  all  of  them. 
It  is  too  much  guesswork  to  estimate  a  certain 
amount  for  boxes;  and,  moreover,  the  tempta- 
tion is  pretty  strong  to  put  the  estimate  high 
enough  so  that  the  buyer  will  be  on  the  safe 
side.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  have  exact  uni- 
formity; but  what  we  do  need  most  of  all  is 
actual  tare.  Let  the  bee  keepers  and  commis- 
sion men  buy  and  sell  honey  at  its  actual 
weight.— Ed. J 


If  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  Gleanings,  make  known 
the  request  on  a  postal,  with  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses, and  we  will,  ivith  pleasure,  send  them,. 
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NURSE   BEES. 

Question. — If  field-bees  make  poor  nurses, 
how  about  a  colony  that  comes  out  in  the 
spring  queenless  and  broodless?  If  given 
choice  brood,  will  they  be  prepared  to  care  for 
it  to  the  best  advantage  and  rear  a  queen  that 
will  prove  satisfactory  ?  Or  do  you  regard  it  as 
a  makeshift  when  nothing  else  can  be  done  ? 

Answer. — There  is  quite  a  difference  between 
old  field-bees  and  bees  which  come  out  of  win- 
ter quarters,  as  regards  their  making  good 
nurse-bees.  The  vitality,  and  different  parts  or 
olifices  performed  by  the  bee,  become  exhausted, 
or  change  in  accord  with  the  amount  of  labor 
performed,  not  in  accord  with  the  number  of 
days  which  go  by;  hence  a  bee  which  has  seen 
five  months  of  winter,  where  a  colony  has  win- 
tered to  the  best  advantage,  may  be  no  older  in 
reality  than  the  same  bee  would  be  at  from  ten 
to  fifteen  days  were  the  date  of  the  season  June 
or  July.  All  know  that  bees  which  have  been 
wintered  over  become  good  nurse-bees,  while 
nearly  all  admit  that  a  bee  which  has  been  in 
the  field  as  a  worker  for  two  weeks  is  afmost 
wholly  incapacitated  for  such  work;  and,  if 
forced  to  nurse  the  larva?,  does  it  as  a  "make- 
shift," as  our  correspondent  puts  it.  I  have 
found  that  a  colony  losing  its  queen  soon  after 
coming  through  the  winter  will  rear  a  very  fair 
queen,  though  I  have  never  found  them  to  be 
among  the  best;  but  in  order  to  raise  such  a 
fair  queen  it  seems  necessary  that  the  nurse- 
bees  should  be  feeding  some  larval  bees  before 
they  set  about  raising  a  queen.  I  have  often 
taken  a  colony  of  queenless  and  broodless  bees 
in  the  spring,  and  built  them  up  in  this  way: 

As  soon  as  possible  after  spring  opens,  give 
them  a  frame  of  eggs  and  larvte,  and  in  eight 
or  ten  days  open  the  hive  and  break  cflf  all 
queen-cells  started,  giving  brood  to  them  once 
a  week  if  possible,  till  plenty  of  young  bees 
hatch  from  the  tirst  brood  given,  when  1  give  a 
frame  of.  choice  brood  and  allow  them  to  raise 
a  queen  from  the  same.  In  this  way  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  queens  that  would  prove 
of  value,  and  saved  a  colony  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost.  Had  I  allowed  them  to 
perfect  a  queen  from  the  brood  first  given,  she 
would  have  been  a  makeshift  queen,  and,  in  all 
probability,  a  drone-layer,  as  she  would  have 
been  perfected  long  before  there  would  have 
been  any  drones  flying.  I  firmly  hold  this 
belief,  coming  from  long  experience  along  the 
queen-rearing  line,  that  good  queens  can  not  be 
reared  except  where  there  are  nurse-bees  in 
the  hive,  feeding  larvte  at  the  time  they  are 
required  to  rear  queens.  To  force  any  bee, 
which  is  not  in  the  habit  of  preparing  chyme, 


to  immediately  prepare  chyme  for  a  larva  in- 
tended for  a  queen,  is  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  and  the  result  can  be  only  an  apology 
for  the  better  article,  or  a  "makeshift,"  as  our 
questioner  puts  it.  But  here  is  a  point  I  have 
never  seen  mentioned,  viz.,  that,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  the  bees,  when  in  the  proper 
shape  as  to  nurse  bees,  can  rear  a  really  good 
prolific  queen  from  this  makeshift  queen,  so 
that  the  colony  will  be  a  thriving  one  with 
a  queen  reared  by  supersedure  from  her  brood. 
In  fact,  I  have  often  found  such  queens  to  equal 
those  reared  from  the  very  best  of  mothers, 
although  I  do  not  advise  using  such  as  mothers 
for  a  whole  apiary.  In  this  we  see  how  a  kind 
Providence  has  provided  for  the  perpetuation 
of  our  pets  even  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. 

NON-INCKEASE  DESIRED. 

Question. — Will  you  kindly  answer  in  Glean- 
ings this?  I  have  ten  colonies  of  bees  which  I 
run  for  comb  honey  in  eight-frame  L.  hives.  I 
have  no  extra  hives  for  increase,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  increase  beyond  the  ten  colonies.  How 
shall  I  manage  them  so  as  to  get  the  most 
honey  in  the  sections,  and  yet  never  have  more 
than  the  ten  colonies? 

Answer. — I  very  much  doubt  whether  our 
questioner  is  on  the  right  road  to  the  best  suc- 
cess from  his  bees,  for  there  often  come  emer- 
gencies where  it  is  almost  a  positive  necessity 
to  have  a  few  extra  hives  on  hand;  for,  to  so 
manage  bees  that  none  of  the  ten  original  colo- 
nies shall  ever  cast  a  swarm,  is  something  very 
few  if  any  have  attained  to,  when  working  for 
comb  honey.  Swarming  is  the  result  from  a 
colony  in  its  normal  condition;  and  if  we  would 
have  no  swarms,  the  bees  must  be  thwarted  in 
their  purpose  by  throwing  the  colony  out  of 
this  normal  condition.  This  is  generally  done 
by  taking  away  the  queen;  for  without  a  queen 
no  swarms  are  likely  to  issue.  This  queen  can 
be  caged  in  one  of  the  sections  so  that  the  bees 
can  have  access  to  her;  and  I  would  advise  this 
instead  of  removing  her  entirely  from  the  hive, 
where  she  is  to  be  returned  again;  for  the  bees 
not  only  retain  their  relationship  to  her,  but  I 
think  they  will  continue  to  work  better  in  the 
sections  when  she  is  near  them.  Soon  after  the 
queen  is  removed  from  the  brood-apartment, 
the  bees  will  commence  to  construct  queen-cells 
to  supply  her  loss;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
the  hive  must  be  opened  and  all  cells  started 
broken  off.  If  the  queen  is  now  left  caged  a 
week  longer  b  fore  liberating,  the  brood  will  be 
largely  hatched  out,  and  all  desire  for  swarm- 
ing given  up,  when  she  can  be  liberated  with 
almost  a  certainty  that  she  will  be  accepted  all 
right,  and  no  swarms  issue  from  that  hive 
until  young  bees  are  hatching  plentifully  again, 
if  at  all,  that  season.  Or,  if  preferred,  the 
queen  can  be  destroyed,  and  all  queen-cells 
destroyed  at  ten  days,  when  a  nearly  mature 
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queen-cell  can  be  given  In  a  few  days  more, 
which  cell  is  to  give  the  future  mother  of  the 
colony.  Either  of  these  plans  will  work,  if 
properly  attended  to;  but,  as  I  said  at  the  start, 
I  doubt  whether  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  the 
royal  road  toward  the  production  of  the  best 
results  in  comb  honey. 


Amalgamation  or  no  amalgamation,  it  is  real- 
ly folly  for  us  to  divide  up  our  money,  lime,  and 
energies  between  two  national  organizations. — 
The  Bee-heepers'  Revierv. 

Only  3  out  of  24  respondents  to  A.  B.  J.'s 
question-box  had  a  good  word  for  keeping  bees 
queenless  during  the  honey  harvest.  The  three 
were  P.  H.  Elwood,  J.  A.  Green,  and  E.  France. 
— Hasty  in  Review. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  Merrill,  of  the 
American  Bee-keeper,  that  it  is  not  personal 
vanity  that  leads  some  of  us  bee-keeping  editors 
to  speak  of  the  sickness  in  our  families  and  of 
the  food  we  are  eating,  but  because  we  have 
suffered  so  severely,  and,  having  found  a  way  of 
escape,  are  anxious  that  others  should  know  of 
the  way. — Editorial  in  May  Review. 

Glad  to  see  that  the  new-process  foundation 
proves  less  liable  to  sag,  in  the  trials  so  far, 
than  the  old  kind.  Even  with  pure  wax,  sag- 
ging has  been  a  serious  evil. 

"  Perfectly  abominable."  These  are  the 
words  in  which  Ernest  backs  up  Geo.  P.  Rob- 
bins  as  to  the  style  in  which  some  of  us  put  our 
honey  on  the  market.  'Spects  we  need  more  of 
the  same  kind  of  talk. — Hasty,  in  Review. 

Mr.  A.  L  Root  is,  and  has  been  for  a  good 
many  years,  a  good  deal  of  a  preacher,  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  sermonettes  in  Gleanings. 
If  he  practices  all  he  preaches — that  is,  takes 
all  his  own  medicine — he  must  be  a  very  busy 
man,  and  ought  to  be  pretty  healthy  spiritually. 
Between  good  potatoes  and  better  sermons,  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  ought  to  be  well-kept  in 
both  body  and  soul. — American  Bee  Jonrnal. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hall,  of  Woodstock,  Ont.,  is  known 
as  Canada's  comb  honey  chief.  In  1883  he  ex- 
hibited 2:3.000  pounds  of  honey  at  the  Toronto 
Fair,  and  11.000  pounds  of  it  was  comb  honey  in 
sections.  Mr.  H.  produced  and  sold  in  one  year 
$3000  worth  of  honey.  Out  of  his  honey  crops 
he  built  a  large  two-story  brick  house,  and 
banked  enough  money  to  carry  him  over  all  the 
poor  honey  seasons.  Mr.  Hall  is  very  popular 
with  all  the  bee-keepers,  and.  being  such  a  suc- 
cessful specialist  in  bee-keeping,  his  opinions 
are  always  valued  highly  in  bee-matters.  After 
saying  all  this  (which  we  learned  through  one 
of  our  good  Canadian  friends)— would  you  be- 
lieve it?— this  same  J.  B.  Hall  won't  open  his 
head  except  he's  driven  to  it  in  a  convention 
discussion!  My!  but  he  can  talk  !  but  on  pa- 
per he's  so  very  mum  (for  a  Canadian),  that  it 
seems  strange.  He's  a  good  man,  though,  and 
we  liked  him  very  much  when  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  the  Toronto  conven- 
tion last  September. — Americayi  Bee  Journal. 

Lysol  and  its  value  in  cases  of  foul  brood  ap- 
pears to  me  in  a  different  light  after  reading 
the  article  of  F.  L.  Thompson  on  that  subject. 
It  seems  that  the  feeding  of  lysol  may  cure  foul 
brood;  but  if  there  is  infected  honey  in  the 


hive,  the  use  of  that  honey  at  some  future  time 
will  again  bring  in  the  disease.  In  other  words, 
foul  brood  can  never  be  permanently  eradicat- 
ed from  a  colony  so  long  as  its  old  combs  of 
honey  are  left  in  the  hive.  The  use  of  lysol  in 
a  region  of  country  where  there  are  colonies  of 
bees  infected  with  foul  brood  may  be  a  good 
thing— it  certainly  would  be  if  its  use  would 
prevent  the  contraction  of  the  dread  disease, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  seems  sure  that  it  will. 
For  this  purpose  I  can  see  that  the  use  of  some 
drug  might  be  valuable.  I  suppose  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  matter  is  that,  if  ail  of  the  honey 
brought  into  the  hive  in  times  of  scarcity,  at 
times  when  bees  will  rob,  is  tinctured  with  ly- 
sol. any  germs  of  disease  that  are  brought  in 
will  come  in  contact  with  the  lysol  and  thereby 
be  killed. — Editorial  in  May  Review. 

WHY  BEES  SWAR.M;   A  GOOD  ANSWER. 

George  F.  Bobbins,  A.  B.  J.,  22.=).  jauntily  says 
he  knows  why  bees  swarm;  and  he  can  tell  us 
(e'enmost)  how  to  prevent  it.  Let  me  see  if  I 
can't  beat  you  at  that,  friend  R.  Bees  swarm 
because  there  is  a  hole  in  their  hive.  Abolish 
the  holes,  and  swarming  is  cured — I  can  war- 
rant 'em.  Perchance  the  Bobbins  remedy  is 
not  quite  so  illusory  as  mine;  but  it  may  fail 
sometimes,  and  mine  will  not.  He  takes  away 
the  contents  of  the  hive,  and  leaves  the  hole— 
and  the  bees.  The  objections  are  that  you 
have  doubled  your  stock,  and  you  may  want  to 
prevent  that:  you  have  a  lot  of  hungry  babies 
that  must  starve,  as  there  are  no  nurses  to  feed 
them:  and,  you  have  a  lot  of  sealed  brood  that 
may  chill  in  a  sudden  cold  spell  of  weather;  and 
you  mav  get  the  whole  thing  scooped  by  rob- 
bers. These  combs  can  indeed  be  given  to  weak 
colonies,  but  only  in  a  small  way;  and  we  want 
a  scheme  that  covers  the  whole  apiary.  If  he 
will  take  away  the  combs  from  several  hives 
each  day  continuously,  and  put  them  into  a  big 
warm  tenement  hatchery,  when  the  young  bees 
are  numerous  ladle  them  a  few  quarts  into  each 
original  hive — well,  I  think  that's  the  direction 
from  which  morning  is  most  likely  to  arise. 
Perhaps  the  man  who  works  out  the  finished 
details  of  this  may  be  canonized  as  a  benefac- 
tor. I  have  never  got  around  to  begin  the 
trial,  although  I  have  long  had  the  scheme  in 
mind.  Th^  outcome  of  such  a  hatchery  is  not 
increase  of  colonie'^,  but  a  lot  of  nearly  empty 
combs. — Hasty  in  Review. 
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INTRODUCING   A   QUEEN  WHERE  THERE   ARE 
LAYING   WORKERS. 

I  believe  you  and  other  bee-keepers  claim 
that  a  queen  can  not  be  introduced  where  there 
is  a  laying  worker.  If  you  were  here  I  could 
show  you  a  case  where  we  succeeded.  The 
colony  was  queenless  for  a  month  or  more  after 
we  first  noticed  it.  We  sent  for  a  queen,  and 
when  we  came  to  put  her  in  we  found  quite  a  lot 
of  eggs  in  drone-cells,  which  are  now  hatching. 
We  put  the  queen  in.  She  was  in  the  cage  for 
four  days,  and  we  let  her  out.  She  is  now  laying 
all  right.  A.  Blue. 

Bladensburg,  Ohio,  May  15. 

[You  must  have  misunderstood  us.  It  is  true, 
it  is  somewhat  risky,  introducing  a  valuable 
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queen  to  a  colony  containing  fertile  or  laying 
workers.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  getting  rid  of 
such  workers  is  to  introduce  a  cheap  fertile 
queen.  If  she  is  accepted,  the  trouble  is  over- 
come. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  has  this  to  say: 
"If  the  fertile  workers  are  discovered  when 
they  first  make  their  appearance  before  you  see 
any  of  the  drone  larvae  scattered  about,  they 
will  often  accept  a  queen-cell  or  fertile  queen 
without  difficulty."  There  is  nothing  implied 
in  this  that  a  fertile  queen  can  not  be  introduc- 
ed to  such  colonies. — Ed.] 


The  department  of  "  Personal  Mention,"  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  that  periodical. 


T.  G.  Newman  and  family  are  now  in  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  as  I  learn  from  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  Mr.  Newman  was  sick  on  the  way 
there,  but  is  better  now. 


The  prospects  for  a  honey  crop,  and  a  big  one 
too,  all  over  the  country,  were  never  better 
than  this  year.  Even  Dr.  Miller  (see  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Jou?'naZ)  savs,  "  Without  stretching 
the  truth  a  bit,  the  past  eight  or  nine  months 
have  been  the  most  promising  for  bee-keeping 
in  this  part  of  the  country  in  my  3.")  years  of 
experience."  Clovers  are  sticking  their  heads 
out  everywhere,  and  our  bees  are  getting  a 
little  honey  every  day,  although  it  is  hardly 
time  yet  to  expect  the  regular  flow. 


One  of  our  subscribers  desires  to  know  how  to 
make  a  filter  for  clarifying  sorghum  molasses. 
Some  years  ago  somebody  t{»ld  how  to  make 
such  a  filter,  for  clearing  up  dark  honey.  If  I 
remember  correctly  he  used  a  keg  or  barrel 
containing  a  few  inches  of  bone  charcoal.  The 
honey  was  ran  through  this  into  another  recep- 
tacle. At  the  time,  I  believe  our  subscriber  re- 
ported the  honey  was  made  considerably  light- 
er in  color.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  give  us 
information  on  this  matter  of  clarifying  syrups 
and  honey  by  means  of  such  a  filter,  we  should 
like  to  hear  from  them.  Send  alongdrawings  or 
a  photo,  so  that  we  may  have  the  apparatus  il- 
lustrated.   

THE   NORTH   AMEKTCAN   AT   LINCOT>N. 

The  following  note,  just  received  from  the 
secretary.  Dr.  Mason,  will  explain  itself: 

Upon  conferring  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
Nebraska  bee-keepers,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  has  decided  that  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 
The  time  will  be  fixed  as  soon  as  it  is  definitely 
known  about  railroad  rates.         A.  B.  Mason,  Sec. 

Toledo  O.,  May  25. 


We  are  at  present  testing  furniture-nails  as 
frame-spacers,  in  lieu  of  widened  ends  a  la 
Hoffman.  They  work  very  nicely,  and  by  some 
may  have  the  preference.  But,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  should  prefer  the  Hoffman.  I  do  not, 
however,  find  the  same  objection  to  the  furni- 
ture-nails that  Dr.  Miller  does;  viz.,  the  crowd- 
ing in  of  propolis  around  the  rounding  of  the 
heads.  The  propolis  does  accumulate  there,  it 
is  true;  but  I  can't  see  that  it  does  any  harm — 
that  is,  in  any  way  interferes  with  the  free 
working  of  the  frames. 

PEOPLE  WHO  WILL  NOT  ANSWER  LETTERS  WHEN 

YOU  HAVE    HANDED  OVER  THE  HARD 

CASH   TO   GET   THEM    OUT  OF 

TROUBLE. 

Quite  a  few  have  written  us,  saying,  "  By  all 
means  publish  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
persons  who  refuse  to  refund  when  the  shipper 
advances  cash  to  the  express  or  railroad  com- 
pany to  get  their  goods  through  and  thus  save 
them  loss  and  delay."  All  such  persons  will 
have  fair  warning  before  their  names  are  held 
up  to  public  view.  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  Straws, 
in  this  issue,  mentions  a  case  that  is  peculiarly 
provoking.  Look  here,  old  friend,  A.  I.  R.  does 
not  want  120  per  cent,  nor  any  per  cent  at  all; 
but  he  hereby  gives  notice  that,  if  said  person 
does  not  write  you  and  apologize,  we  will  hold 
him  up  to  public  gaze.  If  he  does  not  read 
Gleanings  you  can  call  his  attention  to  this 
paragraph.  A.  I.  R. 

the    SUGAR-HONEY    QUESTION. 

When  this  subject  came  up  in  the  Bee-keep- 
ers^ Review,  it  will  be  remembered  Gleanings 
entered  a  strong  protest.  While  we  did  not  for 
a  moment  doubt  the  honesty  of  purpose  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  of  Mr.  Hasty,  we 
held  that  advocating  the  feeding  of  sugar  syr- 
up to  produce  sugar  honey,  even  though  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  selling  it  for  what  it  was, 
was  ill-advised  and  unwise,  because  every  one 
would  not  be  conscientious  in  disposing  of  the 
product  under  its  real  name.  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  other  bee-jour- 
nals, and  that  of  the  majority  of  his  own  read- 
ers, dropped  the  subject.  I  have  been  a  little 
sorry  at  times  to  see  different  ones  bear  down 
on  him,  now  that  the  question  has  been  drop- 
ped in  the  columns  of  the  Review  and  the  other 
bee-journals.  In  reference  to  one  of  these,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  replying  to  Bro.  Holtermann,  of 
the  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  says: 

When  the  great  majority  of  bee-keepers  protested 
against  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  deferred  to 
their  opinion,  and  promised  that  the  advocacy  of 
sugar-honey  production  should  end  in  the  Review, 
at  least  until  there  slioulrt  be  a  change  of  public 
opinion  on  the  subject.  I  have  lived  up  to  that 
promise.  Even  Bro.  Holtermann  has  publicly 
commended  me  in  his  journal  for  the  faithfulness 
with  which  I  have  kept  my  promise;  and  now  to 
publicly  condemn  me  for  what  nuty  be  my  private 
opinion  on  the  matter  strikes  me  as  unfair. 

Discussion  of  tliis  subject  may  have  been  foolish; 
and,  if  so,  then  those  who  joined  in  it  must  suffer 
for  their  folly;  but  don't  get  so  far  back  into  the 
Dark  Ages  as  "to  expect  us  to  recant,  and  say  we 
don't  believe  what  we  do. 
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vernon   burt,    or   the   bee-keeper   who 

"gets  there"  eveky  year. 
FoR>ome  time  back  I  have  been  contemplat- 
ing introducing  to  you  those  of  my  bee-keeping 
friends  with  whom  I  have  had  most  to  do  in  a 
personal  way — that  is,  those  who  live  in  our 
own  county,  and  with  whom  I  "talk  bees" 
whenever  they  come  to  town.  The  first  one  is 
Mr.  Vernon  Burt,  a  bee-keeper  who  owns  in 
the  neighborhood  of  250  colonies,  three  or  four 
miles  distant,  and  who  has  the  distinction  (due 
either  to  good  luck  or  good  management  or 
both)  of  securing  a  crop  of  honey  every  year. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  I  scoured  the 
country  far  and  near,  hunting  up  successful 
bee-keepers,  you  will  remember  our  head  clerk 
of  the  shipping  department  one  day  told  me 


VERNON  BURT. 

that  I  was  overlooking  a  very  successful  bee- 
keeper right  under  our  nose.  Said  he,  "This 
man  always  gets  a  crop  of  honey;  buys  piles  of 
bee-supplies,  and  always  pays  ca&Ti.  down,  and 
seems  to  have  a  plenty  left  after  paying  for  the 
goods."    This  man  was  Vernon  Burt, 

As  I  have  before  explained  to  our  readers,  it 
did  not  take  me  long  to  find  out  more  about  him. 
Heis  a  man  who  says  little;  and  as  for  writing 
for  the  bee-journals,  I  do  not  suppose  he  could 
be  hired  to  do  so  for  love  or  money,  although 
he  is  just  brimming  full  with  that  best  of  all 
requirements  for  successful  bee-keeping— ex- 
perience coupled  with  good  common  sense  and 
business  tact. 

He  lives  on  the  farm  with  his  folks;  and 
although  he  is  within  a  year  of  forty  he  has  not 
yet  taken  unto  himself  a  wife.  I  am  sorry  for 
him  and  for  the  nice  girl  that— that— well, 
ought  to  have  him. 


Mr.  Burt  is  an  advocate  of  large  double-wall- 
ed hives;  fixed  frames  after  the  style  of  the 
Hoffman;  and  winters  solely  outdoors,  and 
always  with  success.  He  is  not  inclined  to 
jump  into  new  things  hastily;  but  whenever  a 
novelty  has  real  merit  he  is  sure  to  adopt  it. 
He  practices  clipping  wings,  and  believes  that 
he  can  secure  more  honey  by  letting  the  bees 
have  their  own  way  in  swarming  once  rather 
than  by  trying  to  forestall  them.  How  he  man- 
ages during  swarming-time  I  have  already 
explained. 

Yesterday,  May  26,  I  called  at  his  home  yard 
for  the  first  time  this  season.  I  was  much  sur- 
prised at  the  increased  number  of  colonies  in 
that  one  location;  indeed,  I  believe  he  has  more 
bees  in  one  yard  than  any  other  apiarist  in  the 
State.  Originally  the  apiary  was  confined  to 
the  orchard;  but  now  it  has  grown  so  large  it 
runs  away  out  into  the  open  field.  It  is  always 
neatly  kept,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  are  kept 
down.  I  believe  I  have  before  explained 
that  his  lawn-mower  is  a  flock  of  sheep  let 
loose  at  nigiit.  If  there  is  any  thing  that  will 
keep  grass  down  close  it  is  sheep. 

Near  the  extracting-house  was  one  of  those 
large  Boardman  solar  wax-extractors.  This  he 
regards  as  one  of  the  almost  indispensable  ad- 
juncts to  a  well-regulated  apiary.  Every  bit 
of  old  comb,  refuse  wax  of  any  sort,  or  cappings, 
are  thrown  into  this  machine  and  turned  into  a 
first  quality  of  wax.  A  large  part  of  such  wax, 
he  thinks,  might  otherwise  be  wasted  but  for 
the  convenience  of  this  machine,  which  is 
always  ready,  working  for  nothing  and  board- 
ing itself. 

After  we  had  looked  through  the  yard,  we 
each,  as  is  our  custom,  seated  ourselves  on  a 
couple  of  large  chaff  hives,  under  one  of  those 
large  apple-trees. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "  what  are  the  prospects  this 
year?  I  see  white  clover  out  around  us,  and 
Dr.  Miller  is  unusually  hopeful.  How  is  it  with 
you?" 

"Been  too  dry  with  us,"  said  he.  "White 
clover  appears  in  little  patches  here  and  there, 
but  only  in  little  patches.  What  little  honey 
my  bees  are  now  getting  is  from  red  clover." 

"  Well,  are  your  prospects  any  better  this 
year  than  last? " 

"Just  about  the  same;  but,"  he  continued, 
"I  never  saw  more  basswood  buds  than  this 
year.  I  am  expecting  a  good  crop  of  honey 
from  that  source." 

"  But  do  you  think  those  buds  are  going  to 
'  give  down  '  ?  "  said  I. 

"I  never  knew  them  to  fail  when  they  looked 
as  they  do  now." 

•'  How  is  your  out-yard  coming  on  ?  " 

"  Doing  nicely." 

With  this  I  mounted  my  bicycle,  with  the 
promise  that  I  would  call  again  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. 
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Our  Homes. 


Honor  thy  father  and  tliy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  loug  iipou  the  land  which  the  Lord  tliy  God 
givetli  thee. 

Remember  the  sabbatli  day,  to  keep  it  lioly.— Ex. 
20 :  12,  8. 

I  suppose  every  reader  of  Gleanings  could 
give  me,  without  hesitation,  the  full  name  of 
both  his  father  and  mother;  but  if  I  should  also 
ask  for  his  mother's  full   name  before  she  was 
married.  I  am  afraid  some  of  you  would  hesi- 
tate and  think  a  little  before  answering  ;  then 
if  I  should  ask  for  the  full  names  of  your  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  there  would  be  still 
more  perplexity;  and  I  find  there  are  quite  a 
few  children   nowadays  who  can   not  tell   me 
very  much  about  their  grandfather  and  their 
grandmother;  and   when   we  come  to  call   for 
facts  in  regard  to  the  great-grandfathers  and 
yreafc-grand mothers,  the  average  American  boy 
or  girl  is  obliged  to  admit  that  very  little  is 
known  about  them.     If  we  attempt  to  go  back 
still  further,  most  of  us,  even  members  of  large 
families,  are  obliged  to  admit  at  once  that  we 
know  very  little  in  regard  to  our  ancestors,  es- 
pecially on  the  mother's  side.    The  fashion  of 
naming   boys  after  their  father    makes  it,  of 
course,  a  little  easier  to  follow  along  in  the  line 
of  people  of  the  same  name;  but  from  the  fact 
that  a  girl   has  her  father's  name  until  she  is 
married,  and  no  longer,  soon  obliterates  nearly 
all  chance  of  tracing  the  genealogy  on  the  moth- 
er's side.    But  there  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of 
almost  every  person  when  he  begins  to  be  cu- 
rious as  to  the  stock  of  humanity  from  which  he 
descended.    Now,  do  not  call  this  idle  and  un- 
profitable questioning.     We  should  all,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  have    family  pride.     But  young 
people  rarely  think  much  about  that  until  they 
get  to  be,  say.  of  an  age  when  they  may  be  par- 
ents themselves.    Then  there  is  usually  much 
inquiry.    The  inquiring   mind  of  a  child   fre- 
qtiently  turns  in  this  direction;  and  since  the 
age  of    photography   almost   every   household 
contains  the  pictures  of  the  whole  family,  away 
back  to  the  time  when  the  daguerreotype  was 
first  invented.    For  instance,  I  have  my  father's 
and  mother's  piclures,  taken  when   they  were 
between  thirty   and   forty   years  of  age  ;    and 
there  is  somewhere  lying  around,  may  be  up  in 
some  old  garret,  a  picture  of  your  humble  ser- 
vant, made  by  the  daguerreotype  process  when 
he  was  just  about  fifteen  years  old.    I  am,  how- 
ever,  afraid    that    nobody  could    tell   exactly 
how  old  he  was  then,  nor  at  what  date  the  pic- 
ture was  taken.    If,  as  I  surmise,  he  was  about 
fifteen,  it  was  taken  in  18.55,  or  about  then.    I 
remember    the   children  coming  from    school, 
greatly  excited,  saying  that  Mr.  So  and  So  had 
a  machine  that  you  could   look  into  and  see 
yourself,  as  in  a  looking-glass;  and  that,  by  a 
beautiful  new  discovery,  he  made  the  picture 
stay  in  the  looking-glass  after  you  had  gone 
away,  and  that  the  picture  could  be  kept  for 
your  relations  to  look  at.    I  believe  the  school- 
children were  invited  in  to  see  the  process.    A 
piece  of  silver  plated   copper  was  buffed   and 
polished  until  it  was  really  a  silver  looking- 
glass,  and  you  could  see  yourself  in  this  little 
square  silvered  copper  plate;  and,   wonder  of 
wonders!  after  his  diflferent  manipulations  with 
the  various  chemicals,  the  picture  actually  did 
stay.    Then  the  artist  put  it  into  a  little  book- 
like case  lined  with  velvet;  and,  oh  dear  me! 
wasn't  it  a  treasure  to  be  carried  about  and  ex- 
hibited !    Of  course,  the  good-looking  girls  soon 
had  their  pictures  taken;  and  some  boys  who 
were  not  so  good-looking  nor  as  well-mannered 
as  they  might  have  been  got  possession  of  these 


pictures,  and  showed  them  around  on  the  sly, 
when  they  had  no  business  with  them  at  all. 
What  a  lively  business  the  picture  business  was 
at  that  time!  and  how  the  photographers  did 
take  in  the  dollars!  The  whole  thing  has  now, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  mod- 
ern improvements,  become  so  commonplace  that 
a  good  many  artists  complain  that  they  can  not 
"make  a  living."  Well,  the  picture  business 
did  a  great  deal  toward  helping  us  all  to  keep 
in  mind  our  ancestors,  and  to  remember  the 
diflferent  ones  who,  perhaps,  were  called  away 
early  in  life. 

By  the  way,  almost  all  my  life  I  have  been 
curious  to  know  when  they  commenced  calling 
a  boy  after  his  father.  When  did  people  start 
out  calling  every  boy  Smith.  Brown,  or  Jones, 
just  because  that  was  his  father's  surname? 
You  need  not  tell  me  that  people  always  did 
that  way,  for  in  that  case  we  should  all  be  Ad- 
ams— not  only  in  disposition  but  in  name.  You 
have  all  heard  about  the  astronomer  who  said 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  planet  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem further  than  any  then  known,  and  that,  for 
certain  reasons,  it  ought  to  be  in  such  a  place  ; 
and  when  the  telescope  was  directed  to  that 
point,  the  planet  Neptune  was  discovered.  At 
the  time  I  went  through  Mammoth  Cave,  and 
saw  the  bats  and  the  bat  guano  I  said,  "Look 
here,  friends,  an  expert  antiquarian  ought  to  be 
able  to  tell  us  from  the  accumulation  of  bat  gu- 
ano pretty  nearly  how  many  years  bats  have 
been  roosting  up  overhead  as  they  do  now." 
Well,  I  am  not  an  antiquarian,  and  I  do  not 
know  much  about  this  business  of  ancestry; 
but  I  have  sort  o'  concluded  all  to  myself  that 
people  have  been  named  after  their  fathers  as 
they  are  now  —  well,  lefs  say  less  than  a  thou- 
sand years.  The  New  Testament  indicates 
pretty  nearly  that  their  fashion  was  a  different 
one  from  what  we  have  now  :  but  when  it  was 
that  a  boy  was  given  a  name  not  hitched  on  to 
his  father's  name  at  all  I  can  not  tell.  If  any 
reader  of  Gleanings  can  suggest  to  me  some 
book  or  encyclopedia  whtre  this  thing  is  ex- 
plained I  should  be  very  much  obliged.  One 
more  thought  along  this  line: 

With  the  present  state  of  affairs  my  impres- 
sion is  we  shall  have  to  cease,  before  very  long, 
calling  boys  after  their  father.  For  instance. 
Root  is  not  a  very  common  name.  I  now  re- 
member when  there  were  very  few  Roots  any- 
where except  near  relations;  but  now  the  Roots 
are  becoming  quite  common  here  in  Medina.  I 
have  a  brother  in  Tempe,  Ariz.,  whose  initials 
are  J.  H.  R.:  and  until  recently  our  agent  over 
here  at  the  station  wrote  his  name  J.  H.  Root. 
He  writes  it  so  still,  for  that  matter,  but  he  is 
not  living  in  Medina  now.  If  any  of  you  have 
two  or  more  people  in  the  same  town  whose 
given  name  and  surname  are  exactly  alike, 
trouble  comes;  but  when  the  middle  initial  is 
also  exactly  the  same,  there  is  no  end  of  confu- 
sion if  both  parties  are  at  the  same  postoffice. 
And  this  reminds  me  that  we  have  just  lost 
almost  $100  worth  of  comb  honey.  It  was  ship- 
ped to  H.  Meyer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Well,  now, 
Henry  Meyer,  commission  merchant,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  a  straight  man  — reliable  and  responsi- 
ble; but  his  namesake  rented  a  little  room,  put 
in  a  table  and  chair,  paid  *2..50  rent  in  advance, 
and  then  had  honey,  and  nobody  knows  what 
else,  sent  in  to  him,  taking  advantaee  of  the 
good  man's  reputation;  and  now  Mr.  H  Meyer, 
of  210  Olive  St.,  can  not  be  found. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  a  little  more  in 
regard  to  the  above  transaction.  An  inquiry 
came  to  us  in  regard  to  comb  honey.  The  letter 
was  signed  "  H.  Meyer,  210  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo."  On  reference  to  Dun's  and  Bradstreet's 
Commercial  Reports,  one  of  the  clerks  found 
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there  were  four  H.  Meyers  in  St.  Louis;  and  as 
the  letter- head  right  before  us  was  printed  "  H. 
Meyer,  Commission  Merchant,"  the  clerk  look- 
ing the  matter  up  took  it  for  granted  that  this 
letter  was  from  one  of  the  four  who  were  in  the 
commission  business.  He  was  accordingly  giv- 
en very  close  figures  on  what  he  wanted,  and 
the  honey  was  shipped,  to  be  paid  for  in  ten 
days.  As  he  did  not  respond  in  ten  days,  in- 
vestigations were  made,  with  the  result  given 
above.  A  letter  from  the  chief  of  police  of  St. 
Louis  tells  us  the  man  is  an  out-and-out 
swindler. 

I  wish  to  take  a  little  space  right  here  for 
something  that  to  most  of  you  will  be  only  a 
personal  matter.  There  are  some  of  our  read- 
ers, however,  who  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  Koots,  and  have  several  times  asked 
me  what  I  knew  about  them. 

THE    ROOT    FAMILY    AND    ANCESTORS. 

Briefly:  The  first  records  we  have  been  able 
to  hunt  up  are  found  in  Marestield,  Sussex  Co., 
England,  and  they  go  back  as  far  as  1576.  At 
that  time  the  name  was  spelled  Rootes.  In  the 
year  1635,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  records  are  found  of 
three  or  more  brothers  by  the  name  of  Roote. 
In  1640  John  Roote  came  over  from  Bad  by,  Eng- 
land, a  little  village  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
located  in  Farmington,  Ct.  The  Pilgrims  came 
over  in  1620 — twenty  years  before,  as  you  will 
notice.  But  John  Roote  and  wife  were  of  Puri- 
tan stock,  and  were  members  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Badby,  England.  They  had 
eight  children.  John,  the  oldest,  was  born  in 
1642,  and  he  was  also  father  of  eight  children. 
Caleb,  one  of  those  eight,  had  a  family  of  five 
children.  One  of  the  five  was  named  Samuel, 
and  he  was  the  father  of  a  family  of  seven. 
Enos,  one  of  these  latter  seven,  had  a  family  of 
nine.  The  names  of  these  nine  were,  Moses, 
Samuel,  Elizabeth,  Levia,  Chauncey,  Ellas, 
Enos  Prindle,  Benjamin,  and  Martha  Delia. 
The  second  child,  Samuel,  was  my  grandfather, 
and  he  lived  in  Waterbury,  Ct.,  where  my  fa-, 
ther,  Samuel  H.  Root,  was  born  in  1810.  My' 
grandfather  was  the  father  of  nine  children: 
Martha  Julia,  Philomela,  Hannah  Emmeline, 
Samuel  Homer  (my  father),  Eliza  Rebecca,  Sal- 
ly Maria,  Benjamin  Edison,  Mary,  and  Albert. 
Of  this  family  of  nine,  all  are  now  gone  except 
the  first,  Julia,  and  she  is  now  9:3  years  old.  All 
the  husbands  and  wives  of  these  cliildren  are 
gone  except  my  mother,  who  is  now  84  years 
old,  and  is  living  here  in  Medina.  In  1870  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  100,000  Roots  and 
their  descendants,  all  coming  from  the  stock 
given  above.  How  many  hundred  thousand  (if 
the  fashion  for  large  families  still  continues) 
ought  there  to  be  by  this  time  —  1S96?  Those 
who  want  further  information  may  find  it  in 
the  book  called  '"The  Root  Genealogy,"  pub- 
lished by  R.  C.  Root,  Anthony  t^:  Co.,  62  Liberty 
St..  New  York.  This  book  was  published  in 
1870.  and  contains  .533  pages. 

From  the  "Root  Genealogy"  I  make  a  few 
extracts  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  prevailing 
traits  of  the  Roots:  First,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  a 
devotional  people.  We  find  a  large  number  of 
deacons,  etc.,  all  along  down  the  line,  and  some 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  They  have  been  called 
Puritans  of  the  straitest  sect;  but  for  all  that 
they  are  patriotic,  many  of  them  losing  their 
lives  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  in  the  late 
rebellion.  As  a  rule  they  are  a  good-sized  peo- 
ple, many  of  them  quite  athletic;  but  the  great- 
er part  of  them  do  not  bear  shutting  up  indoors 
for  a  very  long  period.  They  are  an  agricultu- 
ral people;  and  even  if  they  get  away  from  the 
farm  and  garden,  and  got  into  business  in  the 
cities,  sooner  or  later  they  gravitate  naturally 
back  to  the  farm,  or  out  among  the  fruit.    Now, 


I  have  not  space  to  make  my  list  of  good  quali- 
ties much  longer;  but  I  find  in  the  book  a  sen- 
tence, and  a  part  of  it  in  italics,  that  made  me 
smile  broadly.  It  is  this:  "  The  whole  line  have 
been  characterized  for  shrewdness,  and  noted 
especially  for  a  strong  miti-hurnbiujatweness." 
Many  of  them  are  remarkable  as  mathemati- 
cians and  musicians. 

Well,  about  a  year  ago  the  matter  was  talked 
over  of  having  a  reunion  of  the  Roots  and 
Rootlets  at  Silver  Lake,  Summit  Co.,  O.  Let 
me  explain  that,  for  m,any  years  past  (it  seems 
to  me  I  have  heard  it  stated  as  twenty  or  more), 
Mr.  R.  H.  Looge  has  managed  a  picnic  ground 
year  after  year  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public  generally,  especially  that  part  of  the 
public  who  love  righteousness  and  hate  iniqui- 
ty, that  it  seems  to  be  a  favorite  rendezvous  for 
all  good  people.  The  whole  ground  is  fenced 
off,  and  no  one  can  get  in  without  paying  a 
small  admittance-fee— say  five  cents  for  every 
person,  but  nothing  for  teams  that  bring  the 
visitors.  By  this  means  friend  Lodge  keeps  out 
roughs  and  objectionable  people.  Nobody  gets 
Inside  of  the  inclosure  without  passing  the  eye 
of  the  gate-keeper.  Now,  right  over  said  gate 
is  a  large  bulletin-board  or  sign;  and  in  great 
black  letters  the  fact  is  proclaimed  to  every  body 
that,  under  no  circumstances,  are  these  grounds 
opened  on  Sunday.  In  fact,  at  every  point  of 
ingress  and  egr.'ss  this  fact  is  made  known,  so 
that  no  one  need  go  there  and  be  disappointed 
because  he  did  not  know  the  regulations. 

This  establishment  has  been  successfully 
managed,  as  I  have  told  you,  for  twenty  years 
or  more,  while  various  picnic-grounds,  open 
week  days  and  Sundays,  have  started  up  and 
gone  down  into  bankruptcy  and  oblivion  again 
and  again  as  the  years  have  passed.  Let  me 
just  briefly  relate  the  history  of  one  of  these. 

The  Glen,  at  Cuyahoga'  F^lls,  was  establish- 
ed where  the  river  makes  a  cut  a  hundred  feet 
or  more  through  the  rocks,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  natural  scenery  to 
be  found  in  Ohio  or  any  other  State.  A  few 
years  ago  a  man  secured  possession  of  this 
property,  fitted  up  the  natural  caverns,  springs, 
rural  bridges,  etc.,  until  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
things  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  crowds  of 
people  flocked  to  it.  While  it  was  at  its  height 
of  popularity  I  asked  the  question  of  a  relative 
who  lives  near  there,  "  Has  this  man  backbone 
and  sense  enough  to  resist  the  tremendous 
pressure  that  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  him  to 
open  this  place  on  Sunday,  and  then,  as  a 
natural  sequence,  bring  in  intoxicating  liquors?" 

My  cousin  replied: 

'"They  are  already  bringing  their  forces  to 
bear  on  him  to  have  it  open  on  Sunday;  but  I 
guess  he  is  all  solid,  for  he  is  a  very  earnest 
Methodist,  and  a  good  man." 

Time  passed,  and  I  heard  the  Glen  was  get- 
ting to  be  a  terribly  bad  place.  During  one  of 
my  wheel-rides  over  that  way  I  asked  my 
cousin  again  in  regard  to  it.  He  replied  some- 
thing like  this: 

"Why,  Amos,  they  have  persuaded  this  man, 
somehow  or  other,  that  his  beautiful  grounds 
should  be  open  on  Sunday  to  let  people  who 
have  not  time  during  the  week  have  a  little 
chance  for  recreation,  rest,  oufdoor  air,  etc. 
The  place  was  finally  made  a  Sunday  resort. 
Then  the  same  arguments  were  brought  to  bear 
to  induce  him  to  sell  liquor  to  people  who 
would  be  very  careful  not  to  abuse  (?)  the  use 
of  it;  and—" 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  smile  as  much  as  to 
say  that  I  might  guess  the  outcome.  I  re- 
plied: 

c"So  this  poor  man  lost  his  religion,  lost  his 
money,  lost  his  temperance  principles,  and  is 
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perhaps  now  wrecked,  spiritually  and  financial- 
ly, and  every  other  way." 
TjHe  replied  that  I  had  got  it  about  right/o 

Now,  friends,  there  are  pleasure-resorts  all 
about  us.  They  are  near  your  home  as  well  as 
near  mine.  A  good  many  of  us  have  our  Sun- 
day-school picnics  at  such  places.  There  is  a 
beautiful  lakeabout  five  miles  south  of  Medina; 
and  our  Sunday-school,  for  many  years,  has 
held  its  annual  picnic  at  this  place;  but  I 
believe  the  general  decision  of  late  is  that  the 
children  hear  more  bad  talk  during  the  day  of 
the  Sunday-school  picnic  than  perhaps  during 
all  the  rest  of  the  year,  as  a  consequence  of 
being  thrown  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the 
roughs,  gamblers,  and  swindlers  who  congre- 
gate around  that  lake;  and  one  good  brother 
said  he  feared  the  children  learned  more  in- 
iquity on  that  one  day  in  the  year  than  all  the 
teachers  and  olScersof  the  Sunday-school  could 
weed  out  during  all  the  rest  of  the  days  of  the 
year. 

When  the  electric  cars  first  made  Silver  Lake 
a  point,  something  over  a  year  ago,  I  am  told 
that  the  managers  of  the  electric  line  alone 
offered  a  thousand  dollars  to  friend  Lodge  if  he 
would  lay  aside  his  '"puritanical  notions"  and 
open  up  his  place  on  Sunday.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  said,  but  I  am  told  it  amounted  to 
this:  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan."  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?"  and  friend  Lodge 
stands  to  day — that  is,  if  I  am  correctly  inform- 
ed—  as  firm  as  a  rock,  unlike  the  man  at  the 
Glen  I  have  spoken  of;  and  he  verifies  the 
promise  of  scripture,  "  Whatsoever  he  doeth 
shall  prosper." 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all  about  Silver  Lake 
grounds.  The  bottom  of  the  little  piece  of 
water  is  clear  sand;  in  fact,  it  makes  me  think 
of  the  Florida  lakes;  and  the  water  is  pure  and 
soft.  Friend  Lodge  has  an  ice-house  of  his 
own,  and  stores  up  the  most  beautiful  ice  every 
winter.  Then  he  has  in  summer  time  a  big 
windmill  to  pump  soft  spring  water  into  the 
reservoir  that  sends  it  all  over  the  ground.  At 
various  points  are  buried  coils  of  pipe;  and  on 
these  coils  a  great  lump  of  ice  is  placed  every 
morning;  so  wherever  you  open  a  hydrant  to 
draw  water  to  drink,  if  it  is  not  ice-cold  it  is 
as  cold  as  you  ought  to  drink,  and  the  supply  is 
unlimited.  Of  course,  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
bathing-ground  that  can  be  imagined,  and  the 
prices  for  bathing-suits  are  very  reasonable. 
A  little  steamer  constantly  makes  its  trip 
around  the  lake,  and  Sunday-school  children 
can  spend  the  whole  long  day  on  these  grounds, 
and  not  hear  an  oath  nor  any  objectionable 
talk.  The  institution  is  managed  by  friend 
Lodge  and  his  children.  He  keeps  some  bees 
and  takes  Gleanings,  and  makes  a  garden; 
and  on  that  beautiful  sandy  soil  he  raises  the 
most  luscious  melons  and  other  fruits  and  veg- 
etables for  his  guests  that  are  numbered  every 
year  by  the  thousands.  Some  people  think  it  is 
strange  for  a  man's  prosperity  to  hinge  on  such 
a  very  simple  matter  as  remembering  the  sab- 
bath day  to  keep  it  holv. 

Well,  my  accustomed  space  is  pretty  nearly 
all  used  up;  but  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  the 
Roots  and  Rootlets  had  just  the  pleasantest 
sort  of  time  at  our  picnic  and  reunion  on  the 
8th  of  last  August,  and  at  least  some  of  them 
are  thinking  about  when  we  shall  hold  the  next 
one.  As  we  wanted  to  be  all  by  ourselves 
friend  Lodge  very  kindly  and  graciously  gave 
us  his  front  dooryard,  furnishing  us  chairs, 
tables,  gasoline-stoves  to  heat  the  water,  and 
every  thing  else,  and  all  this  without  a  cent  of 
charge  except  the  five  cents  apiece  for  going 
inside  of  the   grounds.    Everybody  pays  this 


nickel;  then  the  whole  family  of  Lodges  turn 
in  and  make  it  just  as  pleasant  for  the  crowd 
of  "  lodgers  "  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

As  memory  goes  back  to  that  beautiful  sum- 
mer day  when  we  held  our  picnic,  I  think  of 
many  things.  The  dear  brother  who  asked 
God's  blessing  before  we  sat  down  to  our  repast* 
(Deacon  Sackett,  of  Tallmadge)  has  been  called 
to  his  home  above;  but  the  stories  and  remi- 
niscences in  regard  to  grandfather  Root,  who 
brought  his  family  of  girls,  with  an  ox  team, 
from  away  down  in  Connecticut,  when  he  set- 
tled and  made  his  home  in  Tallmadge,  Summit 
Co.,  O.,  was  well  worth  listening  to,  I  assure 
you.  Aunt  Julia  told  us  how  the  family  of 
girls  made  the  wild  woods  ring  with  songs  and 
merriment  on  that  long  trip  through  the  woods 
that  took  them  nearly  a  month.  Every  Satur- 
day night  they  camped,  and  rested  until  Mon- 
day morning,  remembering  the  sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy  as  well  as  they  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; and  when  they  reached  the  State 
of  Ohio  (that  new  land  away  off  in  the  far  west, 
you  know),  the  families  who  kept  the  sabbath 
made  better  progress,  came  through  in  better 
health  and  spirits— domestic  animals  and  all — 
yes,  a  great  deal  better— than  those  who  were 
so  eager  to  get  through  that  they  pushed  ahead 
on  Sunday  just  the  same  as  any  other  day. 

Now,  dear  readers,  some  of  you  may  think  it 
strange  that  such  a  little  thing  as  the  way  a 
man  regards  the  sabbath  may  make  a  differ- 
ence, not  only  in  his  financial  affairs,  but  spir- 
itual, physical,  and  every  other  way.  Look 
about  you  and  see  if  it  is  not  true  that  the 
really  good  men  and  women  of  this  world  of 
ours  are  in  favor  of  keeping  God's  day  holy. 


AN  "  AMERICAN  "  TRAMP. 

Last  Sunday  morning,  while  we  were  at 
breakfast,  somebody  rapped  at  the  back  door. 
Of  course,  it  was  a  tramp.  They  have  stopped 
troubling  us  week  days  becase  they  know  they 
.will  have  to  work  before  they  can  get  any 
thing  to  eat.  But  for  some  time  lately  they 
have  been  coming  around  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  they  always  promise  to  work  it  out  next 
day,  which  they  never  do.  This  fellow  was 
dressed  well  from  his  head  to  his  boots.  He 
made  a  very  humble  request  for  something  to 
eat.  I  told  him  to  come  around  Monday  morn- 
ing and  I  would  give  him  work. 

'"But,"  said  he,  "how  am  I  to  subsist  to- 
day ?  " 

"  Look  here,  my  friend;  your  suit  of  clothes, 
from  boots  to  hat,  is  good  enough  for  you  to  go 
to  church.  Now  go  right  across  to  that  hotel 
yonder,  and  leave  that  good  coat  of  yours  as 

*  I  remember  with  painful  distinctness  Ihat  my 
part  of  said  "  repast"  was  pure  hot  water  and  chop- 
ped beefsteak.  M:iy  the  Lord  be  praised,  liowever, 
that,  at  the  present  time,  I  can  eat  what  I  please, 
like  other  folks.  Let  me  explain,  however,  that 
what  I  "please"  is  quite  different  from  what  pleas- 
ed me  a  year  ag'o.  Noio  my  choice  for  daily  food  is 
mostly  lean  meat  and  zwieback.  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand it,  but  now  I  do  not  want  coffee  at  all.  It 
used  to  be  one  of  my  greatest  privations  to  have 
my  coffee  cut  off.  A  teaspoon ful  of  malted  milk  in 
a  cup  of  hot  water  is  more  lef  resliin?  and  delicious 
to  me  than  all  the  coffee  in  the  world.  Once  more, 
strange  to  tell,  I  do  not  care  very  much  for  finiits. 
It  is  now  strawberry  time,  and  I  have  not  eaten  a 
pint  altogether  this  year.  Wliat  few  I  do  eat  I  pre- 
fer cooked..  Now,  it  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
thing  to  me  to  feel  that  my  natural  craving  is  for 
the  things  that  digest  easily,  and  not  for  something 
that  will  do  me  harm.  I  eat  a  little  fruit  almost 
everyday  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  but  none  for 
supper,  and  I  am  not  only  well  but  tliankf  ul.  Let 
me  say  once  more,  may  God  be  praised  for  health, 
and  a  healthy  appetite  for  wholesome  food. 
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security  for  what  you  need  to-day.  It  Is  warm 
weather,  and  you  will  be  very  comfortable  with- 
out it;  then  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning 
and  I  will  give  you  work  enough  to  pay  your 
bill  and  get  back  your  coat." 

You  ought  to  have  seen  the  sudden  change 
from  mock  humility  to  defiant  scorn  and  con- 
tempt.   Said  he: 

*'  I  would  not  work  for  you  for  ten  dollars  a 
day." 

1  replied,  "  Why,  don't  do  it  then;  certainly 
not,  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it." 

At  this  stage  of  proceedings  the  still  small 
voice  whispered  to  me.  as  if  often  does,  "  Least 
said,  soonest  mended;"  and  as  my  temper  was 
rising  too,  I  turned  to  go  away  and  leave  him. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  shut  down  in  that  way. 
He  called  after  me: 

"Go  and  hire  your  Chinamen  and  niggers. 
I  am  too  much  of  an  American  to  be  bossed 
around  by  such  as  you." 

I  still  made  no  reply,  but  that  seemed  to 
anger  him  still  more.  He  turned  and  followed 
me,  and  I  did  not  know  but  he  was  coming 
clear  into  the  dining  room.  Shaking  his  fist, 
he  said: 

"It  is  none  of  your  business  where  I  got  my 
clothes;"  and  with  a  string  of  imprecations  he 
started  off  toward  the  barn.  Mrs.  Root  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  feed 
them  rather  than  to  make  them  angry  and 
cause  them  to  burn  our  buildings,  destroy  our 
property,  etc.  But  I  protest.  If  we  as  a  people 
and  as  a  nation  contiuue  to  submit  to  this 
thing,  and  feed  men  who  loudly /'ortst  that  they 
do  not  have  to  work,  and  ivon't  work,  and  feed 
them  because  we  are  afrnld  to  do  otherwise, 
we  shall  very  soon  receive  our  just  punishment 
for  rewarding  and  even  offering  a  premium  for 
such  behavior.  If  this  is  not  anarchy,  then  I 
do  not  know  what  anarchy  is.  "Too  much  of 
an  American,'"  forsooth !  His  speech  betrayed 
his  foreigh  origin.  What  sort  of  idea  do  these 
people  have  of  America,  anyway  ?  "'  Too  much 
of  an  American  "  to  earn  his  daily  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  face!  By  the  way,  this  man  un- 
consciously paid  a  compliment  to  the  Chinese 
and  colored  people.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a 
Chinese  tramp:  and  I  do  not  remember  now 
that  I  ever  saw  a  full-blooded  African  who 
was  a  tramp.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  nation 
or  nations  they  are  that  are  pouring  this  sort  of 
humanity  on  to  our  shores  to  intimidate  our 
hard-working  women,  our  railroad  companies, 
our  police,  and  a  certain  class  of  sickly  senti- 
mental people  who  think  everybody  ought  to  be 
fed,  even  if  they  refuse  to  do  a  stroke  of  work 
for  their  daily  bread. 

By  the  way,  what  does  it  mean  to  be  an 
American?  A  neighbor  of  mine  suggested  that 
it  meant  a  class  of  people  whose  children  could 
not  be  hired  to  work  on  a  farm.  They  would 
ride  bicycles,  and  go  to  college,  and  work  at 
some  things,  but  not  at  farming.  I  assured  hira 
that,  in  that  case,  there  was  a  good  time  com- 
ing for  the  farmers;  for  when  everybody  else 
deserts  the  farm,  there  will  be  excellent  prices 
for  farm  products  for  those  who  stay  by  it  and 
"  hold  the  fort." 


bred  potato,  or  whether  it  was  the  extra  energy 
and  enthusiasm  1  gave  to  the  matter  because  of 
the  value  of  the  potatoes.  To  look  back  over 
the  work  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  simplest 
things  in  the  world  to  raise  large  crops  right  in 
the  winter  time.  For  a  good  many  years  back 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  potatoes  much 
earlier  by  starting  the  plants  under  glass  where 
they  were  planted  right  outdoors.  One  great 
reason  for  failure,  however,  has  been  that  we 
put  them  outdoors  too  soon,  and  did  not  give 
them  sufficient  covering  when  the  frost  came.  I 
notice  that  quite  a  few  agricultural  papers  have 
also  suggested  that  there  is  not  much  gained  by 
having  potato-plants  to  set  out  insteadof  plant- 
ing whole  potatoes.  We  intended  to  use  quite  a 
little  cloth  for  protection;  but  as  it  turned  out, 
our  cloth  sheets  were  never  used  at  all  except 
when  we  used  them  to  spread  over  the  glass  — 
glass  sashes  alone  not  being  sufficient.  The 
season  has  certainly  been  very  peculiar. 

During  the  fore  part  of  April  the  potatoes 
were  considerably  injured  by  frost  going  through 
the  glass  and  freezing  the  potato-tops,  especial- 
ly where  they  were  against  the  glass.  A  cloth 
sheet  spread  over  the  sashes  at  such  a  time  was 
a  very  great  help.  Well,  within  one  week  after 
these  severe  freezes  the  weather  turned  around, 
and  we  have  not  had  a  frost  since,  sufficient  to 
require  covering  the  potatoes  with  cloth,  sash, 
or  any  thing  else.  My  impression  is,  that  hot- 
beds or  cold-frames  are  much  better  for  pota- 
toes than  a  greenhouse.  When  the  weather  is 
so  that  the  plants  will  bear  it,  they  seem  to  do 
much  better  bv  having  the  glass  stripped  right 
off  entirely.  We  cut  the  potatoes  to  one  eve, 
and  plant  them  exactly  one  foot  apart.  The 
marking-out  is  done  with  the  same  machine  we 
use  for  marking  for  planting  strawberries  under 
glass.    See  cut  below. 


SPACING -TOOL    FOR    PLANTING    POTATOES    UN- 
^DER  GLASS.;  i2i:;-'a 


EARLY    POTATOES    UNDER    GLASS. 

We  have  this  year  made  a  splendid  success  of 
the  matter.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  ascribe 
It  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  Thorough- 


of  course,  the  ground  in  the  plant-beds  is 
made  very  rich  with  plenty  of  old  well-rotted 
stable  manure.  Then  it  is  put  through  a  sieve, 
to  make  it  fine,  soft,  and  loose.  The  potatoes 
have  plenty  of  water  whether  it  rains  or  not; 
and  it  is  just  fun  to  see  them  "get  up  and 
climb"  with  such  treatment.  I  ao  not  know 
how  the  sub-irrigation  is  going  to  answer  for 
potatoes.  We  have  not  tried  it.  My  impression 
is,  you  would  have  to  be  careful  about  too  much 
moisture.  Potatoes  will  not  stand  wet  feet  nor 
steady  soggy  wet.  They  need  lots  of  water 
when  they  are  growing  with  a  rank  growth; 
but  it  must  not  be  standing  water.  Mrs.  Root 
suggested  that  my  largest  bed.  where  the  pota- 
to-tops stood  three  feet  high,  with  stalks  as 
thick  as  your  thumb,  would  be  all  vines  and  no 
potatoes.  I  told  her  that  was  not  the  fashion 
with  the  new  Thoroughbred.  And,  oh  my !  you 
ought  to  see  *he  beautiful  potatoes  that  are 
making  the  ground  crack  and  burst  open  down 
near  where  the  stalk  started  out  from  the  one- 
eye  cutting.  The  Thoroughbred  is  adapted  to 
being  cut  to  one  eye,  without  question.  Where 
they  stand  out  in  the  field  by  the  acre  the  stand 
is  perfectly  regular  and  even,  although  some  of 
the  pieces  near  the  blossom  end  of  the  potato 
were  cut  exceedingly  small  to  get  one  eye  on  a 
piece.  As  friends  Swinson  and  barker  intimate, 
however,  the  bugs  go  for  them  tremendously.  I 
do  not  think,  however,  that  it  is  any  thing  par- 
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ticularly  against  the  potato  that  bugs  are  so 
fond  of  them.  The  bugs  will  pick  out  the  Hub- 
bard squash  every  time,  in  preference  to  a 
pumpkin,  summer  squash,  or  any  thing  inferior 
to  the  genuine  Hubbards. 

PACKING  OR  COMPACTING  THE   SOIL  IN  THE 
POTATO-FIELD. 

Terry  says  on  page  13  of  the  A  B  C  of  Potato 
Culture,  in  regard  to  fitting  the  ground,  "I 
wish  1  could  harrow  it  with  a  balloon  so  horses 
need  not  tramp  it."  He  says  again,  on  page  15, 
in  speaking  of  the  spil,  "It  must  not  be  packed 
as  wheat  likes  to  have  it."  Now,  I  have  been 
more  and  mure  coming  lo  the  same  conclusion 
myself.  I  want  tbe  ground  just  as  soft  and 
mellow  as  it  can  be  before  the  potatoes  are 
planted,  and  then  I  want  just  as  little  tramp- 
ing over  it  as  possible  after  planting.  I  pre- 
sume my  boys  think  me  notional  because  I  tell 
them  to  go  aro U7if7,  the  potato-fields  instead  of 
tramping  through  them;  and  especially  do  1 
wish  to  avoid  useless  tramping.  A  boy  who  is 
wanting  some  excuse  to  run  here  and  there  all 
through  the  fields  and  garden  I  do  not  want  on 
the  premises  at  all. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  cultivating 
potatoes  often;  but  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  tramping  of  a  heavy  horse  between 
the  rows  did  almost  as  much  harm  as  the  culti- 
vating did  good,  especially  when  it  is  the  least 
bit  damp.  And  here  is  where  the  Breed's  weed- 
er  comes  in.  The  horse  does  not  need  to  go  in 
every  row:  and  neither  does  the  man  who  fol- 
lows it.  The  great  point  is  to  choose  your  time 
just  after  a  rain,  when  the  lumps  on  the  sur- 
face will  easily  pulverize  and  mash  up,  and 
then  put  off  all  your  other  work  and  get  the 
Breed's  weeder  through  all  your  stuff  as  soon 
as  possible. 

A  few  days  ago  they  said  they  had  their 
work  all  done,  and  were  just  about  loading  the 
weeder  on  the  wagon  to  put  it  back  into  the 
barn.  I  stopped  them,  and  told  them  to  try  it 
among  some  peas  that  were  a  foot  high.  The 
man  declared  that  it  would  tear  them  all  to 
pieces,  and  pull  them  out  by  the  roots.  We 
started  in;  and  although  it  did  not  pull  them 
up  it  tumbled  them  about  so  much,  and  knock- 
ed them  down  flat  at  such  a  rate,  that  I  stopped 
when  half  way  through  the  field,  telling  him 
we  would  wait  a  couple  of  days  and  see  how 
much  damage  it  did.  This  morning  the  peas 
that  were  torn  up  so  bad  look  just  as  well  as 
the  others.  I  did  not  find  a  dead  or  dying  vine 
in  the  patch,  and  the  ground  was  all  beautiful- 
ly pulverized  all  in  through  and  between  the 
stalks.  Our  new  ten-cent  potato-book  empha- 
sizes this  point  particularly,  of  growing  the 
tubers  in  soft,  fine,  rich  soil. 

MAY  35,  1896.'! 

Along  the  fore  part  of  April  we  thought  the 
season  was  going  to  be  more  backward  than 
usual;  and  this  illustrates  how  little  anybody 
can  tell  about  the  weather,  even  two  weeks 
ahead.  The  month  of  May  has  been  more  for- 
ward than  any  other  May  I  now  remember. 
We  had  our  first  ripe  strawberries  abouta  we<»k 
ago;  and  to-day.  May  35,  we  are  almost  in  the 
height  of  the  season.  We  received  20  cts.  a 
quart  for  them  till  last  Saturday,  when  they 
came  down  to  16,  and  we  are  selling  this  morn- 
ing at  16.  Other  strawberries,  mind  you.  were 
selling  at  14  and  16.  while  at  the  same  time  we 
were  getting  30;  but  ours  were  placed  before  our 
customers  only  an  hour  or  two  after  they  were 
picked.  We  give  heaping  pint  baskets  for  a 
dime.  Most  people  preferred  these  to  the  more 
or  less  mashed-up  berries  that  had  been  kept 
a  day  or  two,  besides  being  shipped  long  dis- 
tances.   Our  berries  ripened  here  in  Medina  so 


soon  after  those  in  Marietta,  a  little  further 
south,  that  we  had  only  one  shipment  this 
season.  One  might  think  selling  so  many  ber- 
ries grown  under  glaj'S  would  have  a  tendency 
to  bring  prices  down;  bur  it  was  quite  the  con- 
trary. After  having  quite  a  trade  in  berries 
grown  under  glass,  at  10  cts.  a  pint,  we  kept 
right  on  for  several  days  selling  those  from  the 
fields  at  the  same  price. 

We  made  our  first  picking  of  Alaska  peas 
to-day.  May  35,  and  it  involves  a  little  lesson. 
During  the  latter  part  of  March  I  was  uneasy 
because  no  peas  had  been  planted;  but  it  was 
freezing  so  hard  nights  that  it  did  not  hardly 
seem  worth  while.  Another  thing,  the  ground 
was  too  wet— even  that  so  thoroughly  under- 
drained.  We  finally  found  apiece  on  the  edge 
of  a  steep  bank  that  was  dry  enough  to  plow, 
and  the  peas  were  put  in,  even  though  it  was 
almost  too  wet  to  take  a  horse  on  to  it.  I  felt 
at  the  time  that  perhaps  I  should  have  got 
along  faster  had  I  waited  until  the  ground  was 
dryer.  Well,  we  got  the  piece  in,  and  now  for 
the  result: 

After  that  it  remained  rainy  so  that  it  was  at 
least  two  weeks  before  we  could  find  a  bit  of 
ground  anywhere  that  could  be  plowed  As 
soon  as  we  could  we  got  in  some  more  peas. 
Those  put  in  in  March  are  the  ones  we  are 
picking  to-dav,  and  there  is  a  very  fine  crop  of 
them — much  better  than  those  put  in  two  weeks 
later.  These  will  bring  10  cts.  a  quart  readily 
bfecause  nobody  else  has  a  pea  anywhere  near 
maturity.  Why,  ours  were  up  and  in  full 
bloom  before  the  greater  part  of  the  gardeners 
around  here  had  any  planted. 

Now,  by  making  special  provision  in  the  fall 
I  might  have  gotten  in  a  very  much  larger 
patch — say  half  an  acre,  and  sold  peas  two 
weeks  before  anybody  else  had  a  pea  fit  for 
picking.  The  difference  between  5  cts.  a  quart 
and  10  cts.  a  quart  will  pay  well  for  ridging  the 
ground  up  in  the  fall  so  that  the  top  of  the 
ridge  will  be  dry  enough  to  get  your  peas  in 
along  in  March,  or  in  many  seasons  even  in 
February.  And.  by  the  way,  the  severe  freez- 
ing nights  and  thawing  days  during  the  fore 
part  of  April  did  not  hurt  these  peas  a  particle. 
They  just  did  nicely;  and  they  were  so  early 
that  they  were  so  much  ahead  of  the  weeds  they 
covered  the  ground  almost  before  a  weed  had 
started.  By  fixing  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  fall, 
expressly  for  early  peas  in  the  spring,  I  think 
it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  have  plenty 
of  them  during  the  first  of  strawhery-picking. 
Those  who  raise  crops,  and  have  them  mature 
just  at  the  time  when  everybody  else  piles 
their  stuff  into  market,  will  have  to  sell  at  a 
very  low  price;  but  the  one  who  is  a  week  or 
ten  days  ahead  can  set  his  own  figures.  I  tell 
you,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  a  nice  crop  of  some- 
thing of  this  kind  when  there  is  no  competition 
whatever. 

Mrs.  Root  suggests  that  it  is  wicked  to  7ndke 
people  pay  40  cts.  a  quart  for  strawberries,  and 
other  things  at  like  prices.  The  same  thing 
has  been  suggested  to  me  by  others;  but  look 
here  a  minute.  It  is  the  wealthiest  people  in 
our  town  who  pay  these  high  prices.  Mr.  S. 
told  me  that  a  great  part  of  our  strawberries 
grown  under  glass  were  taken  by  one  family  in 
our  town.  They  took  them  every  morning, 
often  taking  all  we  picked.  When  I  told  Mrs. 
Root  who  the  purchasers  were  she  said,  "Oh! 
yes.  that  is  all  right;  they  can  well  afford  it." 
Well,  now.  these  people  who  are  well-to-do  are 
really  paying  our  small  boys  for  growing  plants 
under  gla«s.  for  handling  sashes  when  the 
weather  changes,  etc.  The  small  boys  —  or 
many  of  them — have  widowed  mothers.  Both 
the  boys  and  their  mothers  are  greatly  pleased 
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to  have  me  give  them  work,  and  teach  them  to 
"  make  plants  grow."  Now,  which  is  better — 
for  these  well-to-do  people  to  pay  enough  so 
the  boys  can  be  kepi  at  work  learning  high- 
pressure  gardening,  or  give  the  money  outright 
to  the  poor  widows?  Why,  everybody  says  at 
once,  "  By  all  means,  give  the  children  work 
by  purchasing  the  stuflf  they  produce."  Almost 
evei-y  winter,  the  organization  of  King's  Daugh- 
ters is  obliged  to  give  poor  families  assistance; 
and  quite  a  few  times  they  have  come  to  me 
asking  if  I  could  not  furnish  employmt^nt  to 
some  member  of  said  family,  and  thus  relieve 
them  from  the  burden  of  "  carrying  "  such  a 
family  through  the  winter.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  much  better  the  effect  is  on  society  gener- 
ally, to  set  people  at  work  instead  of  giving 
money  outright.  Very  likely  there  are  a  few 
people  who  are  in  debt,  and  who  pay  20  cts.  a 
pint  for  strawberries  when  they  are  rare  and 
high-priced;  but  this  is  the  exception  and  by 
no  means  the  rule. 

CHINESE  GARDEN- SEEDS. 

One  of  the  small  boys  in  my  Sunday-school 
class — that  is,  he  was  a  small  boy  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  first  commenced 
Sunday-school  work  (some  of  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  will  perhaps  remember  about  it) — 
well,  this  small  boy,  when  he  grew  up,  went  to 
China  as  a  missionary — or,  at  least,  he  holds  an 
important  government  ofSce  connected  with 
the  missionary  work.  Of  course,  we  have  kept 
up  more  or  less  correspondence.  He  wanted 
some  of  our  garden-seeds,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
astonished  the  Chinese  and  everybody  else  by 
the  new  vegetables,  melons,  etc.  Well,  he  has 
just  come  back  on  a  visit,  and  by  way  of  re- 
turning the  compliment  he  has  brought  me  a 
great  lot  of  Chinese  seeds.  In  fact,  there  are  so 
many  of  them  I  have  concluded  to  give  them 
away  to  the  readers  of  Gleanings. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  kind  of  lettuce, 
and  I  find  written  on  the  envelope  Hsengtsai. 
Then  there  is  a  cucumber  called  Shoo  ktva. 
Then  there  is  a  summer  squash  for  pies,  called 
Wo  kuo;  still  another  pie  squash  c&UedHtu  hu 
lu.  This  last  grows  up  six  inches  or  a  foot 
high,  then  it  must  be  laid  down  and  covered 
with  earth.  The  Chinamen  have  sent  us  a 
rude  drawing,  telling  us  how  to  manage.  Last, 
but  not  least,  there  is  a  red  muskmelon — red 
outside,  red  inside,  with  red  seeds.  Now,  any- 
body who  wants  them  can  have  a  few  seeds  for 
trial  by  sending  us  .5  cts.  to  pay  for  wrapping 
and  postage.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  the  cab- 
bage and  red  muskmelon,  but  there  is  not  very 
much  of  the  other  things;  but  you  shall  have 
them  as  long  as  they  last.  Now,  you  need  not 
ask  me  any  more  questions  about  them,  for 
this  is  all  I  know  about  them,  until  we  have 
tested  them  on  our  own  grounds. 


but  as  we  have  had  comparatively  no  rain  for 
eight  or  nine  weeks,  if  we  even  should  get  one 
now  soon,  I  fear  it  will  be  too  late. 
Orlando,  Fla.,  May  21.  B.  B.  Else. 

The  above  verifies  our  own  experience  and 
that  of  almost  every  one  who  has  ever  made 
a  report  on  the  Craig.  It  is  the  best  potato  to 
maintain  its  vigor  and  untiring  thrifty  energy 
right  through  a  severe  drouth  of  any  thing  in 
the  whole  line  of  potatoes.  We  have  tried  it 
on  our  creek  bottom,  on  uplands,  and  on  poor 
ground ;  and  it  seems  to  he  proof  against  blight, 
bugs,  and  drouth,  and  almost  every  thing  else. 
At  present  we  have  some  growing  in  the  green- 
house in  a  locality  where  they  have  not  had  a 
drop  of  water  for  many  weeks;  and  the  great 
strong  thrifty  stalks  and  foliage  look  as  if  the 
potato  did  not  even  know  it  had  been  misused 
at  all.  Let  me  explain  that  I  sent  friend  E.  a 
pound  of  Thoroughbreds  in  order  to  have  them 
tested  in  Florida,  asking  him  to  return  me  as 
many  before  planting-time  up  here.  Those  he 
sends  are  veritable  Thoroughbreds,  but  are  of 
small  size.  They  evidently  can  not  stand  the 
drouth  as  well  as  the  New  Craigs.  They  are, 
however,  of  better  quality,  and  very  much 
earlier.  The  New  Craig  is  also  the  best  potato 
to  keep  in  the  spring,  without  sprouting,  of  any 
thing  we  know  of.  At  this  date.  May  25,  New 
Craigs  that  stood  right  close  to  the  windows  in 
our  cellars,  where  they  got  light  and  warm  air 
more  than  any  other,  have  no  sprouts  longer 
than,  say,  ^  inch;  and  the  great  smooth  pota- 
toes are  comparatively  solid  and  firm. 

dJiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiililli!± 


THE  NEW  CKAIG;   HOW  IT  BEHAVES  IN  FLORIDA. 

Mr.  Root:— A  few  days  ago  I  mailed  you  1  lb. 
of  Maule's  Thoroughbred  potato,  as  requested 
when  you  sent  me  some  seed  potatoes.  Owing 
to  the  severe  drouth  we  have  had,  and  are  still 
having,  the  potato  crop,  and  many  others,  have 
been  a  failure.  Those  I  sent  you  were  the 
largest  I  got  from  the  pound  of  seed  you  sent 
me.  I  have  perhaps  3  or  4  lbs.  of  quite  small 
ones  left.  The  Sir  William  did  about  the  same, 
or  perhaps  a  little  better.  The  Craig  was  quite 
a  surprise  in  the  way  of  maintaining  a  good 
color  right  through  the  drouth,  while  Maule's, 
Sir  William,  the  Blue  Victor,  and  what  is 
known  here  as  the  Early  Red  (all  planted  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  patch  and  with  the 
same  fertilizer)  turned  yellow,  and  died  prema- 
turely.   The  Craigs  are  still  a  very  fair  color; 
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Malted  Milk  I 


For  Invalids. 

It  is  pure  rich  milk  and  an  extract  of 
malted  grain  combined  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  It  makes  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant, invigorating:,  and  nutritious  foods  im- 
aginable. 

Endorsed  by  physicians  everywhere  for 
invalids,  aged  people,  and  for  those  suffer- 
ing from  nervous  prostration,  dyspepsia, 
or  digestive  troubles  of  any  kind— in  fact, 
wlierever  a  highly  nutritious  and  at  the 
same  time  easily  digested  food  is  required. 

It  makes  an  excellent  table  drink  in 
place  of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  being  far 
more  healthful  and  nutritious. 

Prepared  by  simply  dissolving  in  hot  or 
cold  water,  or  it  may  be  eaten  dry. 

Correspondence    solicited,  and    samples 


=    free. 


I     Horlick's  Food  Co.,      | 
I  Racine,  Wis.  | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir? 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  or   sell  a  twenty-inch 
pony  planer. 

The  Geo.  Rall  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 
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Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


Spui'freon,  the  great  preacher,  said.  "  Economy  is 
half  the  l>attle  of  life."  Those  who  study  the  book 
"Domestic  Economy"  are  pretty  well  equipped  for 
the  "  battle  of  life."  Price  $1.00;  but  we  send  it  post- 
paid from  this  office  for  50  cts. 


We  are  to-day,  M.ay  29,  selling-  new  cabbage,  sum- 
mer squashes,  "caulillower,  American  Pearl  onions 
(2V2  inches  in  diameter),  green  peas,  strawberries, 
etc.,  and  iire  getting  good  prices  for  every  one  of 
them.  The  limbs  of  the  basswood-trees  are  just 
bending  with  their  loads  of  buds.  Wlieu  it  comes  to 
blossoms,  if  the  blossoms  should  be  full  of  honey  I 
do  not  know  but  some  of  the  limbs  will  break  down 
with  their  burdens.  Surely  this  spring,  at  least,  our 
land  promises  to  be  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey. 

THE  EARLY  PEABODY  RED  YAM. 

By  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  or  perhaps  of  the  pencil, 
in  our  last  issue,  page  403,  I  called  these  yellow  Pea- 
body  instead  of  red.  T.  B.  Parker  says  it  is  the 
earliest  sweet  potato;  and  for  quality— at  least, 
judging  from  the  samples  he  sent  me  to  try — I 
should  say  it  is  second  to  none.  See  our  latest 
prices  for  plants.  Per  100,  25  cts.;  if  wanted  by 
mail,  35  cts.  more  for  postage;  but  we  think  it  very 
much  better  to  have  all  vegetable-plants  sent  by  ex- 
press, so  the  tops  can  be  out  and  have  the  air. 


SEED  POTATOES  GIVEN   AWAY. 

At  the  present  date,  May  27,  we  have  given  away 
to  our  subscribers  more  than  500  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  there  are  a  little  more  than  500  yet  to  be  given 
away.  Until  further  notice  we  will  present  a  full 
barrel  of  11  peeks  to  everybody  who  sends  us  $1.00 
for  Gleanings,  no  matrer  whether  you  pay  up 
what  you  are  owing,  or  pay  for  the  future,  or  wheth- 
er you  pay  for  somebody  else  to  whom  you  wish  to 
Bend  it.  A  whole  barrel  of  potatoes  thrown  in  with 
evei'y  dollar  we  receive  for  the  journal,  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties: 

We  have  remaining  of  the  State  of  Maine,  50 
bushels;  Beauty  of  Hebron,  20;  Snowflake,  6;  Lee's 
Favorite,  6;  Monroe  Seedling,  74;  Freeman,  140;  the 
new  Craig  seconds,  45.  Tlie  ;ibove  are  all  $1.00  a 
barrel,  and  you  can  put  it  this  way  if  you  choose: 
Everybody  who  pays  us  $1.00  for  a  barrel  of  the 
above  seed  potatoes  can  have  Gleanings  for  one 
year,  and  it  will  be  sent  anywh'  re  you  direct. 

Now,  besides  the  above  kinds,  we  have  of  flrst- 
quality  Craigs,  carefully  selected,  150  busliels.  The 
price  of  these  is  $3.00  a  barrel;  and  we  will  send 
half  a  barrel  to  everybody  who  pays  $1.00  foi-  Glean- 
ings; or  if  you  buy  a  whole  barrel  we  will  send 
Gleanings  to  you  for  two  years. 

We  have  also  still  remaining  small  lots  of  the  fol- 
lowing high-priced  varieties:  White  Bliss  Triumph, 
second  crop,  l)i  bushels;  price  $2. .50  per  bushel. 
Burpee's  Extra  Early,  2  bushels;  price  $1.00  per 
bushel.  Everett's  Six  Weeks,  V^  bushel;  $1.00  per 
bushel.  Since  we  have  sold  out  of  Manum's  Enor- 
mous, there  have  been  so  many  calls  and  so  much 
disappointment  tliat  I  finally  ordered  another  bar- 
rel, which  we  expect  every  day.  Therefore  you  can 
have  these  also  at  $3  00  a  bushel.  You  can  have  the 
four  above  kinds,  $1  00  worth,  at  the  jjrices  given. 
for  every  dollar  you  send  us  for  Gleanings.  Of 
course,  at  this  season  of  the  year  many  of  the  pota- 
toes, with  the  exception  of  the  new  Craig,  are  more 
or  less  sprouted ;  but  in  most  localities  a  very  good 
crop  can  be  seciired  by  planting  at  any  time  in  the 
month  of  June;  and  of  late  we  have  learned  how  to 
get  very  good  crops  of  early  potatoes  planted  from 
the  first  to  the  middle  of  July— that  is,  average 
seasons.  All  that  are  not  taken  will  be  planted, 
probably,  by  the  first  of  July,  after  turning  under 
our  strawberries  after  fruiting.  We  are  entirely  out 
of  seconds,  except  Lee's  Fiivorite  and  the  new  Craig, 
already  mentioned.  The  Lee's  Favorite  seconds  we 
will  sell  at  .50  cts.  a  barrel,  or  two  barrels  to  every 
one  who  sends  $1.00  for  Gleanings.  There  are  left 
about  18  bushels  of  Lee's  Favorite  seconds. 

In  regard  to  the  above  potatoes  for  table  use.  the 
Freeman  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  stands  at 
the  head  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned.  I  carried 
over  to  Mrs.  Root  a  bushel  of  Snowflakes,  thinking 


that  they  might  be  better  than  the  Freeman;  but 
after  trying  them  two  or  three  times  she  asked  me 
to  have  them  carried  back  to  the  cellar  and  bring 
her  a  bushel  of  the  Freeman.  The  Monroe  Seedlings 
are  also  in  excellent  order  for  table  use,  as  they 
were  grown,  as  you  may  remember,  from  potatoes 
planted  last  year  the  day  after  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  will  send  by  mail  postpaid 
1  lb.  of  Maule's  Early  Thoroughbred  potatoes  (new 
crop)  to  everj'  one  who  sends  $1.00  for  a  new  sub- 
scriber. Special  prices  for  larger  quantities  on  appli- 
cation. The  new  crop  is  partly  dug,  and  we  are 
succeeding  nicely  in  getting  them  to  .'^prout  so  as 
to  be  planted  again  out  in  the  fields.  These  can  be 
planted  any  time  this  month,  or  even  in  July. 

The  subscriber  must  pay  transportation  charges 
on  potatoes;  and  if  by  mail  (except  the  Thorough- 
bred;-), be  sure  to  include  money  to  pay  the  postage. 

Better  name  several  kinds  in  making  order,  as  we 
may  be  sold  out  of  the  one  you  select. 


extracted  honey. 
We  have  a  good  supply  of  choice  extracted  honey, 
which  we  desire  to  close  out,  and  should  like  to  hear 
from  those  interested. 


cream  sections. 
We  still  have  a  good  supply  of  cream  sections  of 
the  following  width:  4ii-in.  sq.;  IM  open  top  and 
bottom;  also  open  four  sides;  Iff,  open  top  and 
bottom;  1%,  open  four  sides;  also  a  good  supply  of 
I'i-in.,  No.  1  white,  open  two  and  four  sides,  all  of 
which  are  oflfered  at  $2.00  per  1000;  5000  for  $8.00; 
10,000,  $15.00.  

BUSINESS  at  this  DATE. 

We  are  having  all  we  can  do  to  keep  orders  filled 
with  reasonable  promptness.  The  season  is  favor- 
able, and  prospects  bright  in  many  localities,  and 
trade  is  good  with  our  branches  and  dealers  as  well 
as  here.  We  have  loaded  the  fourth  car  for  this 
season  to  Denver,  Col.,  for  Barteldes  &  Co.;  also  the 
second  car  to  Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis.  Ind. ; 
the  thirdcar  for  Jos.  Nyse wander,  DesMoines,  Iowa, 
and  the  third  car  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  are  loading 
the  third  car  for  Chicago  as  we  go  to  press. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


OUR  SEEDS. 

We  planted  them  the  same  day  they  arrived,  and 
it  was  no  time  until  they  were  up,  and  now  they 
look  nice.  S.  L.  Medlin. 

Pace,  Tenn.,  April  29. 

The  hives  I  ordered  of  you  came  to-day,  the  27th, 
and  I  will  say  I  am  very  much  pleased.  I  wonder 
how  you  can  do  so  much  first-class  work  for  so  little 
money.    Surely  1  will  speak  a  good  word  for  you. 

N.  Weare,  N.  H.,  Apr.  27.     John  A.  Woodbury. 


The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  forty-one 
dollar3  from  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  by  the 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina.  O.,  for  Armenian  relief. 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  31.  Frank  H.  Wiggin, 

Assistant  Treasurer. 


The  barrel  of  New  Queen  potatoes  you  sent  me  in 
rebate  on  the  barrel  of  Craigseedlings  came  through 
all  right  and  in  fine  condition,  just  right  to  plant. 
Thanks,  also,  for  the  Little  Giant  si)ray-pump.  I 
have  tried  it,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  will 
do  the  work  nicely,  and  it  is  so  handy.  I  can  work 
with  it  where  I  can't  very  well  get  the  barrel-pump. 

Danvers,  111.,  April  30.  J.  W.  Lane. 

nicest  lot  of  hives  and  frames. 
The  missing  package  of  hives  arrived  o.k.    I  must 
say  that  they  are  the  nicest  lot  of  hives  and  frames 
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1  ever  saw.  Out  of  100  hives  shipped  by  rail  and 
boat  several  hundred  miles,  there  was  not  any  of 
them  damag-ed,  witli  the  exception  of  tlie  rabl^et 
being-  broken  off  one  end  piece.  My  extractor 
came  through  in  fine  shape;  also  the  uncapping--can. 
Your  way  of  packing  is  as  near  perfect  iis  it  is  pos- 
siiile  to  get.  When  in  need  of  goods  I  shall  certainly 
order  from  you.  C.  A.  Sweeney. 

Leota,  Miss.,  April  18. 


6  times  1  are  6. 

Hence  the  new  Jardine 
Bee  Escape  is  as  good  as  six  ordinary  escapes,  be- 
cause it  has  6  doors.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  in 
America,  or  elsewhere,  to  write  at  once  for  our 
descriptive  circulars  of  this  rare  novelty  of  value. 
JAMES  PEARSON,  Introducer, 

Qermantown,  Neb. 
James  Jardine,  Patentee,  Ashhind,  Neb. 


The  Edison 
Phonographic  News 

tells  where  and  how  you  can  procure,  cheaply, 
Ji.  J^HO.VOttR.lHH,  or 
A.  liUSBTOSCOPE, 

The  great  money-earning  wonders.      Sample 
copy.  111  cents. 
THE  OHIO  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Please  mention  this  paper 


J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO. 


Will  send  queens  that  are  carefully 
reared  from  their  superior  strain  of 
Italians,  at  the  following  prices: 

Tested  queens,  80c  each;  $9.00  per 
doz.  Untested  queens,  60c  each, 
*6.00  per  doz. 

Orders  tilled  by  return  mail,  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Loreauville,  Louisiana. 


f 


Here  is  Your  Chance 

—TO  GET- 
UNTESTED  ITALIAN  QUEENS  AT 
50  CENTS  EACH  1 

These  queens  are  reared  from 
finest  imported  mothers,  and  care 
is  taken  to  produce  the  very  best. 
Safea.riviil  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. No  disease. 
L.  H.  ROBEY,  Worthington,  W.Va. 


ORIGINAL  DINGHAM  CMOKERS 
yj  IJ  J       and  HONEY=KNIVES. 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth. 

The  Doctor,  H  inch   larger  than  any  on  the  mar- 
ket, Syi-inch  stove,  per  mail,  $1.50. 

Conqueror,  3-inch  stove,  by  mail,  $1.10. 

Large,  2'4-inth  stove,  by  mail,  $1.00. 

Plain,  3-iach  stove,  by  mail,  70c. 

Little  Wonder,  3-in.   stove,  weighs  10  ounces,  by 
mail.  60c. 

Bingliam  &  Hethering-tnn  Honey-knife,  80c. 

T.  F.  BINGHAn,  Parwell,  Mich. 

For  Sale.  ,.^^b> 

40  COLONIES  OF  BEES, 

at  $1.50  per  Colony. 
J.  W.  BLACKWELL,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Control  Your  Swarms,  Requeen,  Etc. 

Send  35  c  for  samples  of 
West's  Patent  Spiral  wire 
Queen-cell  Protectors,  and 
Pat.  Spiral  Queen  Hatch- 
ing and  Introducing  Cage, 
also  best  Bee-escape,  with 
circulai'  explaining. Twelve 
Cell-protect or.s,  60c;  ICO,  $3. 
13  cages,  $1.;  100,  $5,  by 
mail.  Circular  free.  Ad- 
dress N.  D.  WEST,  Mid= 
dieburgh,  Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  all  the  leading  supply  dealers. 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


One  dozen  good  hybrid  queens,  3.')C  each.    Can  go 
by  return  mall.    Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

P.  J.  Thomas,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


pULL  Colonies  of  Italian  Bees  for  $4.00. 

■  For  particulars  see  larger  ad.  on  page 

406   this    paper.      Tested    queens    after 
June  lOili.  75  cents  e;ich.  2  for  ^1.35 

Address  T.  H.  KLOER,  426  Willow  St.. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  Inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  adv't  In  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  win  cost  you  accoi  ding  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment Is  intended  only  for  bona-flde  e.xchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  Inserted  under  this  head.  Korsucn  our  regular  rates  of 
20  c.  a  line  will  be  charged  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 


WANTED.— To  exchange  an  automatic  gauge 
lathe,  and  a  broom-handle  lathe,  for  an  auto- 
matic improved  shingle-machine,  or  a  circular  saw- 
mill. W.  S.  Ammon,  Reading,  Pa. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  safety  bicycles,  and  an 
Odell  typewriter,  tor  honey,  beeswax,  or  gas- 
oline or  kerosene  engine.    J.  A.  Green,  Ottawa,  111. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  300  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 


WANTED.- 500  L.  frames,  drawn  combs.    Will  ex- 
change bicycle  or  money.    Describe.    Address 
W.  La  Mar  Coggshall,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.— On  account  of  wife's  liealth,  will  trade 
our  fine  home  and  one  of  the  best  equipped 
apiaries  in  the  State,  for  similar  property  in  lower 
altitude.    This  is  a  fine  location. 

R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loveland,  Colo. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  6  lOOgallon  best  heavy 
tin  honey-tanks,  with  best  Schobel    patent 
honey-faucet,  well  banded,  for  honey  or  beeswax. 
Wm.  A.  Selsek,  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W 


ANTED.— To  buy  an    automatic   shingle-ma- 
chine (improved),  second-hand. 

W.  S.  Ammon,  Reading,  Pa. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  Jajiancse  buckwheat  at 
5c  bush.,  and  comb  foundation,  for  beeswax. 
A.  P.  Lawkenck,  Hickory  Ct)rners.  Mich. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  untested  Italian  (jueens 
and  two-frame  nuclei  for  watch  or  offers. 

W.  J.  Forehand,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala, 


WANTED.— One  car  of  flne.st-quality  sage  comb 
and    extracted    lioney,  and  several  thousand 
pounds  of  orange  blossom  honey.     We  pay  cash  on 
arrival  for  all  goods,  and  furnish  the  best  of  refer- 
ences. Bee-keepers  will  send  samples  and  give  prices. 
J.  A.  Buchanan  &  Sons,  Hollidays  Cove,  W.  Va. 


WANTED  —  Boy's  bicycle,  harness,  robes,  any 
thing  I  can  use,  for  Langstroth  brood-combs, 
Japanese  buckwheat,  eggs  from  winningR.  andS.  C. 
B.  Leghorns,  and  Ply.  Rocks.  W.  W.  Kur,p, 

Pottstown,  Pa. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  second-hand  60-lb.  cans, 
in   good  condition— ))0.\'ed,  two  in  a  bo.x,  at  50c 
per  box,  freight  prepaid— for  white  extracted  honey. 
B.  Wai.,ker,  Evart,  Mich. 
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Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or. 
chard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Carden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  Naw,  Choicest  OEd. 

Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.    Send  for  it  before  buying.   Half  saved 
by  dealing  direct.    Try  it.    Seeds,  Plants,  Bulb«,  Small  Trees,  eti'.,  sent 
by  mnil  to  any  office  in  the  U.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  ^^xpress  or  freight. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    42nd  Year.    1000  Acres.  29  Greenljouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO..-       Box  309      Pa^»asvQSi@e  Q. 


Young  Queens  by  Return  flail" 


from  the  South,  bred  from  our  haidy  utrain  of  Gray  Carniolans  and  Golden  Italians     Untested  queen,  75e; 
tested,  $1.50.    If  you  want  a  fine  impoited  or  a  select  tested  breeding-queen,  or  bees  by  the  pound,  nucleus 
and  full  colonies,  we  can  furni.'^h  you  at  hattum  prices.    We  never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Price  list  free. 

F.  A.  LOCKHART   &   CO.,  LAKE   GEORGE,  N.  Y. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


Address 


We  have  the  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
VVest.  Capacity,  one  carload  a  day;  and  carry 
tlie  largest  stock  and  greatest  variety  of 
everything  needed  in  the  apiary,  assuring 
BEST  goods  at  LOWEST  prices,  and 
prompt  shipment.  Illustrated  catalog,  80 
pages,  free. 

E.  KRETCHiVIER,  RED  OAK,  IOWA. 


If  You  Don't  Read    =  = 

My  36th  Annual  Catalog 

of  40  pages  (to  be  had  for  the  asking)  you 
will  miss  it.  A  full  liue  of  best  hives  and 
fixtures,  adapted  to  this  climate,  at  prices  to 
suit  the  times.  Also  bees  and  queens  of  my 
old  reliable  strains.  My  brand  of  XX  white 
foundation  is  itusurpas.sed.  I  also  offer  the 
best  brands  of  polished,  one-piece,  and  pop- 
lar sections.  If  you  doubt,  just  send  a  trial 
order  and  be  convinced. 


QUEENS 


Oldest  and  largest  house  in  New  England- 
established  1860. 

W.   W.   CARY.  COLRAIN,  MASS. 

Untested,  50c;  doz.,$f).00 
Wjirranibd,  60c;  "  7.00 
Tested,  75c:     "       8.00 

Select  tested,  $1.50 
Imported  Italian  mothers  only  are  used,  and  for 
industry,  gentleness,  and  beauty,  their  bees  are  un- 
surpassed. We  have  in  our  yard  bushels  of  drones 
from  imported  mothers  and  their  daughters,  and  a 
mismated  queen  is  rare.  No  defective  queens  sent 
out.  Remember  that  we  are  in  the  far  South,  and 
can  send  queens  b.y  return  mail.  Safe  delivery. 
Money-order  office,  Decatur 

CLEVELAND  BROS.,  Stamper,  Miss. 

-g  r\  £\  y'  To  my  customers  and  friends:  Please 
I  \I  I  1^\  remember  that  W.  H.  Laws  is  again 
If^^^ll  lieadquarters  for  Italian  queens, 
M.\J  ^  \J  leather  colored  or  golden,  your 
ciioice.  Past  favors  are  the  stim- 
ulus to  greater  efforts.  lam  trying  to  merit  your 
patronage.  Try  me.  Single  queen,  90c;  6  for  $4.60. 
Tested,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Breeder,  $3.00  each.  Ref- 
erence, A.  I.  Root  To. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  Seb.  Co.,  Ark. 
Pelase  mention  this  paper. 


dener's  price  list.    Special  offers 

on  some  articles  that  you  may  want.  Many 
seeds  reduced  to  3  cts.  a  packet.  J^~  Send  10c  ' 
I  and  we  will  send  you  our  catalog  and  a  packet  ( 
^  each  of  Prizetaker  onion.  New  Imperial  toma- 
to, best  kinds  of  lettuce,  and  a  pkt.  of  choice  I 
mixed  flowers. 


QUEENS 

Smokers,  Sections , 
Comb  Foundation, 

And    itil   A|iiuir:in    Supplies 
rheap.       Sf-iirt     for 
H.  T.   KLANAUAN,  Belleville,  III. 

TAKE  NOTICE! 

TJEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
■**  for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates,  Frames,  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO., 

8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 

MUTH'S  HONEY-  EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 
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.   HAImFPRIGB  t 

After  June  10th  we  sell  eggs  from  all  our 
yards  at  Half  Price,  ($1  per  l^-. )  Eggs  will 
be  from  our  best  pens  and  handled  with  the 
same  care  early  orders  receive.  Our  breeds: 

BARRED  &  WHITE  PL.  ROCKS,  LT.  BRAHMAS, 

LANGSHANS,  BF.  COCHh\S,  WHITE  WYANDOTS, 

BROWN   &  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

Our  stock  will  surely  please  j'ou;  order  now. 
POULTRY    SUPPLIES 

We  are  America's  Headquarters.    Biggest 

Stock,  Lowest  Prices,  Quick  Shipments. 
Nissly's  Poultry    Annual  and  Catalog  of 

"KVERVTHING  P"oR   ThE    PoULTKY  YaRD"  IS  a 

book  of  8 J  6x9  pages,  finely  illustrated  and 
lull  of  infoiniation.  The  book  is  Free  to 
ALL  but  we  request  a  'ic  stamp  for  postage. 

^    Ge3.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich.     ^ 

Plea.^e  mention  this  paper 


TEXAS  QUIEEN5. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  queens,  let  me  have  your 
order.    Price  list  free. 

J,  D.  GIVENS,  Lisbon,  Tex. 

A  New  Method 

To  me  of  refining  wmx  without  acid. 
Result,  better  Comb  Foundation.    My 

prices  are  also  the  lowest. 

Job  Lot  No.  2  Polished  Sections, 

Finished  equal  to  any  No.  1.  Per  1000, 
$1.75;  2000,*::?.40;  3000,  $4.80;  «50U0,  $7.50. 
Also  a  full  line  of 

Higginsville  Supplies. 

W.  J.  Finch,  Jr.,   = 


Springfield,  111. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us- 
ing hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut 
ting  off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting. 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing. 
Edging-up,  Jointing  StutT,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial. 
Catalog  Free.  l-24ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  V. 


Will  pay  25c  per  lb.  cash,  or  28c  in  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  33c  for  best  selected  wax. 
Old  comhs  will  not  he  accepted  under  any  consid- 
eration. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  ho.r.  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as 
a  general  thing  to  send  wax  bj'  expr'ess. 

THE  A.  I.  HaOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 

PATENT  WIRED  COMB  FOUNDATION 

Has  2Vo  Sag-  in  Brood-frames. 

Thin   Flat  -  Bottom   Foundatm 

Eas  no  Fishbane  in  tbs  Snrplns  Eoney. 
Being  the  cleanest,  it  is  usually  worket* 
the  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

IStfdb       Sole  rianufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook.  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  V. 

In  writing  advertisers  mention  this  paper. 


YELLOWZONES 

For  Pain  and  Fever.     A  General- 
Service  Remedy  of  Great  Value. 

The  use  of  one  box  will  df)  more  to  convince  you 
of  tlieir  valiH>  than  a.  whole  yi'ar's  acUertising. 

They  who  have  used  them  are  my  best  customers. 

And    no   purchaser   ha-;   ever   asked    tor   icturn    of 

money,  though  its  i-etutu  is  guarant(eil  in   case  of 

any  dissatisfaction.    Send  foi'  our  new  circular. 

25  cts.  per  box;  6  boxes,  $1.00  by  mail. 

I  iissume  all  chances  of  its  i)leasing-  you. 

W.  B.  HOUSE,  M.  D.,  Detour,  Chippewa  Co.,  Mich. 

If  I've  no  asicut  in  your  town  will  you  act  ? 
In  writinqr  adveitisers,  mention  this  paper. 


IT  WELL  00  TO  TIE  TO. 

This  phrase  expresses  the  frontierman's  idea  of 
security,  and  experience  has  taught  him  that  a 
yielding  limb  or  sapling- makes  a  safer  "hitch"  than 
a  solid  rock.  Some  wire  fences  will  safely  hold  even 
a  pulling  horse,  hitched  to  the  middle  of  a  panel. 
The  owner  of  that  fence  will  tell  you  it  was  made  by 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

If  You  Want  Bees 

That  will  just 
"roll"  in  the  honey,  try  Moore's  strain  of  Italians, 
the  result  of  17  years'  careful  breeding. 
Have  never  seen  suoli  industrious,  energetic  bees.— Dr.  Lung. 
The  best  honey-gatlierers  I  have. — 

C.  C.  Thomas,  Murrietta,  Cat. 

I  never  saw  such  workers;  have  queens  from  2()  breeders. — 

Sam  King,  Massey,  N.  C. 

Warranted  queens,  ¥1.00  each;  3  for  $2..50.  Select 
warranted,  $1.20  ea  :h.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Send  for  circular. 

Those  who  have  never  dealt  with  me.  I  refer  to 
A.  I.  Root,  who  has  purchased  of  me  811  queens. 
J.  P.  nOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

All  Bee=keepers  Want    =:= 

Good  Queens  and  bees  that  are  Good  Workers; 

if  thev  are  a-entleand  beautiful,  so  much  the  better. 
My  Golden  Italians  "fill  the  bill."  In  1894  this  part 
of  Florida  had  a  big  honey-tiow;  the  three  apiaries 
giving  the  largest  average  yields  (34  to  116  colonies) 
had  a  part— ohe  all— of  their  queens  reared  by  me. 
Being  on  a  main  railroad,  and  sending  queens  by 
return  mail,  I  can  get  a  queen  to  you  pretty  quick. 
Prices  for  wakranted  queens:  April,  $1.00;  6  for 
$4.75;  12  for  $8.50.  Mny.  7.c:  6  for  $4  00;  \2  for  $7.50. 
June,  6  for  $3  7.-i;  13  for  $6.75.  Safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed.   Free  circulars.  J.  B.  CASE, 

Port  Orange,  Vol.  Co.,  Fla. 

Fruit  Packages  °Kinds. 

S  Also 

Bee=keepers'  Supplies. 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  packages  and 
bee-keepers'  supplies,  both  made  up  and  in  the  flat. 
Why  not  order  now  before  the  rush  of  the  busy  sea- 
son ■? 

Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co., 
Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  O. 

|3'"ln  responding  to  tills  advertisement  mention  Rlk  VNINGS. 
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"  The  Southland  Queen." 

You  oug'ht  to  know  what  you  are  missing'  by  not 
reading-  tiie  Southland  Queen.  The  only  bee-journal 
published  in  the  South,  and  the  only  bee-keeping 
school  known  is  taught  by  that  world-renowned 
teacher,  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,  through  its  columns. 
How  to  raise  queens,  bees,  and  honev,  and,  in  fact, 
how  to  make  bee-keeping  a  success,  is  taught  in 
the  school.  A  single  copy  is  worth  more  to  beginners 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  ($1.00). 
A  steam  bee-hive  factory.  Root's  goods,  Dadant's 
foundation,  and  all  bee-supplies.  You  all  know 
where  to  arrange  for  your  queens  and  bees  for  '96. 
If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  catalog  that  tells  all 
about  queen-rearing,  and  a  sample  journal.  Address 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 


WOVEN  WIBI  FENCE 

OvprSO  StvIesJThe  bestonEarth.   Horse  high, 
^^®'^°"'  '    -     5g,iii  strong,   Pig  and  Chicken 
tight.  You  can  make  from  40 
to  60  rods  per  day  for  from  | 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated    Catalogue   Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,     -     Indiana. 


Ill  wi  luii^  aiiVBieLi-  Krsplea^c  mention  inis  viapt-i 

Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Qoods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 
o<  Gold-band  Apiaries. >o 

Choice  Itali.in    RepS.  Queens,  and   Honey  for  Sale. 

Also  Fox  F4ouiids  sind  Light  Br.ihma  Chickens. 

Efrgs  in  season,  $1.00  per  15. 

ELIAS  FOX,         -         -         -         HILLSBORO,  WIS. 


r»  I       Do  you  want  regular  old-fashioned  A 

^flV^I    No.  1  Italian  queens?    We've  got 'em  at 
J        the  Evergreen   Apiary,  Quebeck,  Tenn. 
Untesled  queens,  50  cts.    One  dozen,  $6.50.    Tested, 
queens,  80  cts. ;  one  dozen,  $9  00 

COOPER  &  QILLETT. 

Italian       Unte.sted  queens.  $1.00;  tested,  $1  25.  Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.    Pull  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    2-f  rames,    with    queen,  $3  50;    1- 

Queens.     frame.  $2  00;  queens  after  Aug.,  50  cents. 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

MRS.  A.  A.  SIAft'Sni^,  Swarts,  7^a. 

Red=clover  Italians. 

My  Italians  gathered  a  big  crop  of  honey  from  red 
clover  last  year.  If  you  want  large  beautiful  bees 
for  business,  try  them.  One  untested  queen,  Ooc,  2 
for  $1.25;  1  warranted  80c,  2  for  $1  50;  1  tested,  $1.25; 
1  select,  $3.00.  Queens  furnished  in  season,  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

C.  M.  HICKS, 
HICKSVILLE,  WASH.   CO.,  MD. 


Two  Apiaries. 


500  Nuclei  Devoted  to  Queen=rearing. 

Prices  for  Mav  are  as  follows:  Untested,  75c;  'i 
doz.,  !f4.00;  tested,  $100;  June,  untested,  6.5c;  'idoz  , 
$3.60;  tested,  8.5c.  All  queens  promptly  sent  by  re- 
turn mail. 

LEININQER  BROS.,  Fort  Jennings,©. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Mercliants.     igtfdb      and  Prompt 


14  Years'  Experience  in 
Breeding  Italian  Queens. 

Good  untested  queens,  7oc,  three  for  $3.00.  Choice 
tested,  young,  $1.00  each  by  return  mail.  A.  I. 
R(J0t  Co's  supplies  kept  in  stock  at  bottom  prices. 
Thirty-six  page  catalog  free. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 

QE  i  th  e  r '"~™^^^^^^. 
ueens.  ^«^5       ^ 
**^^**»-'*     Banded. 

F'iftv  cents  each  :  Tested.  75  cents. 
DANIEL  WURTH,  Falmouth.  Rush  Co.,  Ind. 

Cheaper  than  Ever! 

Hilton's  White  T  Supers, 

Chaff  Polished  Foundation, 

Hives,  Sections,  Smokers, 

and  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary. 

1896  catalog  of  36  pages  free. 

GEO.  E.  HILTON,  Fremont,  Micli. 

Please  mention  Uiis  paper. 


GOLDEN 


I  have  one  of  the  choicest  flocks  of 

Brown  Leghorns  in  the  State. 

Keep  no  other  kind.    Eggs,  7nc  per  15;  $1.35  per  30. 

B.  Q.  SCOTHAN,  Otisville,  Mich. 

Warranted  fllirrMQ 

Purely  Mated        VUttnO. 

Bred  for  business  and  gentleness.  Queens,  ma- 
jority of  them,  solid  yellow.  Equal  to  all  and  supe- 
rior to  many.  June,  70  ct^.  each ;  6  for  $3.75.  Test- 
ed, $1.00  each.  Best  breeders,  $3.50  each.  To  a  new 
customer,  one  warranted  queen.  60  cents.  Safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  E.  A.  SEELEY, 

Bloomer,  Ark. 

Money-order  OflBce— Lavaca,  Ark. 

Promptness  Is  What  Counts. 

Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Prio&s. 

Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  foundation,  Pou- 
der's  honey-jars.  Send  for  new  catalogue  of 
every  thing  used  by  bee-keepers. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 

1 6a  Massachusetts  Ave.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Note:— Mr.  Ponder  is  authorized  to  quote  our  reg- 
ular discount  to  boua-flde  dealers. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER- 

Seed  of  my  own  raising  at  $.5.00  per  100  lbs.     Sack 
free  with  orders  of  100  lbs.  or  more    Smaller  orders, 
sack  15  cts.  extra.    Seed  strictly  flrs-t-classrecleaned. 
D.  W.  BRUNSON,  Mulberry  Grove,  III. 


POR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. -Extra  thin  surplus 
*      foundation,  and  one  rolumbia  safetv  bicycle. 
F.  H.  McFARLAND,  Hyde  Parke,  Vt. 

UNTESTED 
LEATHER-COLORED    QUEENS, 

Money-order  office,  Koyalton.  50  cents  each. 

A.  T.  McKlBBEN,  Morrill,  Morrison  Co.,  Minn. 


Lower  Prices 


on  Sections  and 
Foundation. 

1  am  now  selling  Root's  No.  1  Polished  Sections  at 

$3..:0  per  1000;  ~'U(I0,  $4.50;  3000,  $6.45;  5000,  $10.00. 

New  Weed  Process  Comb  Foundation, 

Three  cents  per  pound  less  than  prices  given  on 
page  14  of  Root's  or  my  catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Hich. 

|^"In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Glka.sings. 
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Fred  Anderson 461 1  Strawberries  for  1896 47:{ 


New  Comb=Honey  Hive 

complete  for  a  swarm;  has  10  standing  reversible 
closed-end  brood-frames,  and  1  tiei — 33— 5x3'8-inch 
sections.  The  liodies  and  supers  are  the  same 
lengtli  as  the  standard  L.  hives.  The  bee-space  may 
be  at  top  or  bottom  of  either  by  changing-  the  sup- 
ports. While  the  supers  exactly  tit  10-frameL.  hives, 
they  can  be  used  as  well  on  the  8-f  rame  bodies  by 
tacking  a  ?^  strip  on  the  side  of  hive  or  under  one 
edge  of  the  super. 
One  complete  sample  hive  ready  for  bees..?  2  50 

The  same  with  one  in  flat,  no  paint  4  00 

10  complete  in  Hat,  with  nails  and  starters.  15  00 

1  extra  body  or  super,  in  the  Hat <J5 

10    ' '    3  00 

500  extra  sections 1  60 

Orders  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to 

F.  DANZENBAKER. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Queens  &  Bees 

By  Return  Mail. 

Supplies  Promptly. 

W.  O.  VICTOR,  Wharton,  Texas. 

TEXAS  QUBENS. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  queens,  let  me  have  your 
order.    Price  list  free. 

J.  D.  QIVENS,  Lisbon,  Tex. 

14  Years'  Experience  in 
Breeding  Italian  Queens. 

Good  untested  queens,  7oc,  three  for  iBS.OO.  Choice 
tested,  young,  $1.0i)  each  by  return  mail.  A.  I. 
Root  Go's  supplies  kei)t  in  stock  at  bottom  prices. 
Thirty-six  page  catalog  free. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON.  Hi£:h  Hill,  Mo. 

pOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE.- Extra  thin  surplus 
*      foundation,  and  one  Coiuml)!;!  safety  bicycle. 
F.  H.  McFARLAND,  Hyde  Parke,  Vt. 

I  have  one  of  the  choicest  flocks  of 

Brown  Leghorns  in  the  State. 

Keep  no  otiier  kind.    Eggs,  7nc  per  15;  !fl.35  per  30. 

B.  G.  SCOTHAN,  Otisville,  Mich. 


,    HALF  price:  t 

After  June  10th  we  sell  eggs  from  all  our 
yards  at  Half  Price,  ($1  per  It.)  Eggs  will 
be  from  our  best  pens  and  handled  with  the 
same  care  early  orders  receiye.  Our  breeds; 

BARRED  &  WHITE  PL.  ROCKS,  LT.  BRAHMAS, 

LANGSHANS,  BF.  COCHINS,  WHITE  WYANDOTS, 

BROWN  &  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

^  Our  stock  will  surely  please  you;  order  now. 
POULTRY    SUPPLIES 

We  are  Aitierica's  Headquarters.    Biggest 

Stock,  Lowest  Prices,  Quick  Shipments. 
Nissi.y's  Poultrv  Annual  and  Catalog  of 
■EyERYTHiNG  FoR  The  Poultky  Yard"  is  a 
hciok  of  80  0x9  pages,  finely  illustrated  and 
lull  of  information.  The  book  is  Free  to 
All  but  we  request  a  2c  staniij  for  postage. 

^     Geo.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich.     ^ 

r^In  resoondinff  to  this  adverti.sement  mention  GLKANDJoa, 

HKE  NOTICE! 

OEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
*^  for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates.  Frames,  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO  , 

8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


^^^^      Fruit  Packages  ""l^'l , 

r  ^     Also 

Bee=keepers'  Supplies. 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  packages  and 
bee-keepers'  supplies,  b<ith  made  up  and  in  the  flat. 
Why  not  order  now  before  the  rush  of  the  busy  sea- 
son ? 

Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co., 
Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  O. 

S^"In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  OLEANiMGa. 

EES    IT  DELIGHTS  ALL  Sa 

Beautiful, 

Transparent, 

Tough, 

and  yet 

Pliable. 


New=Process 

Weed 
Foundation. 


Recent  comparative  tests  in  Florida  show  that  the 
old-proeess  dipped  wax  will  sag  or  stretch  in  the 
hive  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  that  by  the  new 
Weed  Process. 


Reduced 
Prices. 


Our  New  Sanded  and 
Polished  Sections,  and 
Bee=keepers'  Supplies 


are  the  finest  product  that  money  and  machinery 
can  turn  out. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOTCO.,  Medina,  O. 

Chicago,  III. 

1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Tested  Queens 


are  usually  sold  for  liS.OO.  I  will  explain  why  I  wish  to  sell  a  few 
at  less  than  that.  As  most  of  my  readers  know,  I  re-queen  my 
apiary  each  spring-  with  young  queens  from  the  South.  This  Is 
done  to  do  away  with  swarming-.  If  done  early  enough  it  is  usu- 
ally successful.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  queens  displaced  by  these  young  queens  are  never  more  than  a 
year  old;  in  fact,  they  are  fine,  tested,  Italian  queens,  right  in  their  prime;  yet,  in  order  that  they 
may  move  off  quickly,  and  thus  make  room  for  the  untested  queens,  they  will  be  sold  for  only  One  Dollar. 
Or  I  will  send  the  Review  for  1896  and  one  of  tliese  queens  for  only  $1.76.  For  $3.00  I  will  send  the  Review, 
the  queen,  and  the  Ijook  "  Advanced  Bee  Culture."  If  any  prefer  tlie  young,  laying  queens  from  the 
South,  they  can  have  them  instead  of  tlie  tested  queens,  at  the  same  price.  A  discount  on  large  orders  for 
untested  queens.  Say  how  many  are  wanted,  and  a  price  will  be  made.  As  a  rule,  small  orders  are  filled 
by  return  mail,  and  there  is  seldom  much  delay  in  filling  even  large  orders;  but  a  little  time,  or  notice 
ahead,  on  such  is  appreciated. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


IMo.  1.  Sections  Cheap. 

We  offer  for  a  few  weeks  a  surplus  stock 
of  our  one-piece  No.  1  Cream  sections  at  the 
following  very  low  prices  : 

1000  for  $L50;  3000  for  $4.00;  5000  for 
$6.00. 

These  sections  are  finely  finished,  and  No. 
1  in  all  respects  save  color,  being,  as  their 
name  indicates,  of  a  cream  color.  The  stock 
consists  of  a  quantity  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  :  4i-x2,  open  2  sides  ;  4ixl^|,  open  2 
sides ;  4ixl|,  open  2  sides ;  4ixlf ,  open  2 
sides ;  4i  x  7  to  foot,  open  2  sides. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Full  Line  of 

Apiarian  Supplies 

Always  on  hand. 

Three-frame  nuclei  and  Italian  queen, 
after  -July  1st,  $2.50  each.  Queens,  75  cents 
each.    Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Stringham, 

105  Park  Place.  New  York  City. 

CUT  PRICES. 

Save  money  by  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplit s  jou  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  Hood  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Address 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Po^^^"'"^^ 


Announcement. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Wm.  A.  SeJser,  10  Vine  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  handling  our  goods  for 
several  years.  He  keeps  a  large  stock  of  every 
thing  needed  in  his  locality,  of  the  fresliest  goods, 
and  is  authorized  as  our  Philadelphia  agent  to  sell, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  at  our  lowest  figures. 
By  ordering  of  him  you  will  save  freight  and  time; 
and  we  can  recommend  him  as  being  thoroughly 
honorable  in  all  his  transactions. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Ql  Either  3  or  5  banded,  60  cts.  each ; 
llPPflS  '  6  for  S3.00.  Hives  and  sections 
M%K^mB*^  •    very  cheap.     Catalog  free. 

CHAS.  H.  THIES,  Steeleville,  III. 

Judicious  Feeding 

is  the  only  hope  for  bee-keepers  In 
poor  localities  or  poor  seasons,  and 

Board  man's 
Atmospheric 
Entrance 
Feeder^-^^ 

has  come  to  help  out  in  that  work. 

For  descriptive  circulars 
and  price  list  address 

H.  R.  Boardman,  East  Townsend,  O. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

CLOVER  QUEENS. 


Do  You  Want 


Honey  and  5oniethin&;  Beautiful? 

Then  order  queens  of  me;  1  untested  queen,  75c; 
Tested,  $l.a.5;  Breeding  queens,  S3.00  to  $5.00.  Doz. 
lots,  20  per  cent  off.  One  sample  queen  for  50  cts. 
Guarantee  satisfaction.  Mouej'-order  office,  Guern- 
sey. 0.  ROUTZAHN,  Menallen,  Pa. 


THE    NEW   QUEEN  =  CLIPPING    DEVICE. 


This  is  very  useful  for  the 
beginner  or  nervous  bee-keep- 
er. Helps  to  catch  and  hold 
the  queen.  The  picture  shows 
only  a  part  of  it.  Full  direc- 
tions sent  with  each  device. 

■^     r:fl>      -^      -i^     ^     'i^     -i^     'i^     ~i^     ^^     ^j^     ~i^ 


■*-  -^  -«>■  -«>  -*-   ^w-  -»-  -*--*--*-  -*-  -*- 

Price  50  cents,  postpaid,  or 
we  will  send  it  with  the  week- 
ly American    Bee   Journal    for 

one  year,  both  together  for 
11. 25.  Sample  copy  of  the  Jour- 
nal sent  free  on  application. 


Address    GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

In  responding  to  these  advertisements  mention  this  paper. 
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The  blossoms  uf  tlie  birawberrles  is  what 
the  bees  worked  on,  Ernest. 

Amalgamation.  "It  is  noticeable  that  a 
real,  valid,  reasonable  objection  has  not  yet 
appeared."— iJevieio.     [See  last  Straw.— Ed.] 

Foe  foul  brood,  F.  L.  Thomson  believes  in 
feeding  lysol  outdoors,  not  as  a  cure,  but  as  a 
preventive. — Revieiv. 

Alfalfa.  H.  Rauchfuss  "thinks  8  or  10 
acres  to  the  colony,  instead  of  l}o,  are  necessa- 
ry for  their  best  work.'''— Review. 

One  advantage  in  favor  of  bottom  as  well 
as  top  starters,  both  in  sections  and  brood- 
frames,  is  that  the  shorter  top  starter  will  sag 
less. 

"Comb  foundation  is  only  an  amusing  play- 
thing, without  any  practical  value."  That's 
what  no  less  an  authority  than  Berlepsch  said 
years  ago.  Many  a  good  thing  is  at  first  con- 
demned. 

I'll  be  glad  to  see  the  Union  and  the  North 
American  boih  knocked  in  the  head  if  some 
better  thing  takes  tiieir  place.  But.  please 
don't  do  the  knocking  till  sure  you  have  the 
better  thing. 

Crimson  clover,  according  to  reports  in 
Gravenhorst's  Bienenzeitung.  is,  in  some  places, 
of  value  both  as  forage  and  as  a  honey-plant, 
while  in  other  places  it  is  of  little  account  for 
either  purpose. 

The  first  case  you  have  of  laying  workers, 
try  giving  them  a  "pulled  queen,"  or  a  virgin 
queen  just  emerged;  may  fail  next  trial,  but 
has  succeeded  so  far  with  me.  [We  have,  and 
it  is  generally  successful.— Ed.] 

Is  it  best  to  extract  sections  in  any  case? 
Those  half  filled  can  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price, 
and  the  bees  can  extract  those  with  less  honey 
in  them.  [Sections  of  drawn  comb  are  good 
capital,  according  to  B.  Taylor.— Ed.] 


Hasty,  in  Review,  says  I  bear  down  pretty 
hard  in  A.  B  J.  on  the  idea  of  old  bees  playing, 
and  asks  whether  old  bees  don't  play  on  a 
warm  day  in  February.  Look  again,  my  dear 
brother.  "During  harvest  time"  is  what  I 
said. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Rietsche  foundation-press 
is  so  popular  across  the  water,  thousands  of 
presses  being  in  use,  whereas  I  have  heard  of 
but  one  in  this  country,  and  that  was  condemn- 
ed?—  [They  are  too  slow  in  operation  for  Amer- 
icaus.— Ed.] 

Snake  charmers  in  India  and  elsewhere 
handle  poisonous  snakes  with  no  harm.  Prof. 
T.  L.  Frazer  explains  that  they  become  immune 
against  the  poison  by  small  and  repeated  doses, 
just  as  a  bee-keeper  becomes  immune  against 
bee-stings. 

Sections  made  green  by  too  much  sulphur, 
C.  Davenport  remedies  by  soaking  in  water.  If 
that  loosens  the  sections  from  the  wood,  he 
gives  them  back  to  be  fastened  by  the  bees, 
choosing  a  colony  that  has  its  brood-nest  full 
of  honey. — A.  B.  J. 

Primted  labels  on  white  basswood  are  nice 
for  trees,  and  why  wouldn't  they  be  good  for 
numbering  hives?  [In  time  they  would  turn 
dark— that  is,  the  wood.  I  think  the  manilla 
tagboard,  soaked  in  linseed  oil,  would  last  fully 
as  long,  and  keep  brighter.— Ed.] 

Do  BEES  GATHER  propolls  Only  after  seeing 
some  spot  that  needs  it,  or  do  they  bring  in  a 
load  and  then  put  it  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good?  The  last  idea  is  somewhat  favored  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  fall,  smooth  surfaces  are 
varnished  with  propolis. 

The  prospect.  June  3.  Cool  and  cloudy. 
Lots  and  lots  of  clover  bloom,  lots  of  bees,  but 
no  storing.  Is  there  no  nectar  iu  the  flowers? 
I'm  hoping  for  a  turn  in  the  weather,  and  still 
expecting  a  crop.  [The  turn  has  come  here, 
but  our  expectations  are  on  the  basswoods  load- 
ed with  buds.— Ed.] 

Don't  forget,  Ernest,  that,  while  a  X  top- 
bar  "  may  be  a  little  more  proof  against  burr- 
combs"  than  a  %,  it  is  also  "more    proof" 
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against  dark  capping  of  sections.  [Perhaps 
so;  but  when  we  tried  to  force  the  %-inch- 
deep  top -bar  on  our  customers  they  just 
wouldn't  have  ft. — Ed.] 

A  REMARKABLE  CASE  of  fidelity  to  a  (jueen  is 
reported  by  R.  Wilkin.  March  19  he  found  a 
queen  alive  in  a  hive,  the  queen  having  been 
left  there  caged  last  October.  Glad  to  get  that 
point,  for  I  always  supposed  the  queen  was  left 
to  shift  for  herself  during  winter;  but  plainly 
the  bees  fed  this  queen  five  months  in  her  iron 
prison. 

Why  do  people  Insist  that  my  queens  won't 
work  in  two  stories  ?  I  never  said  they  wouldn't. 
Now  a  Florida  Mann  asks  what  kind  of  top- 
bars  I  used  that  stopped  the  queen.  With  top- 
bars  13^ x%  my  queens  go  freely  from  one  story 
to  another.  But  in  a  few  cases  I  shut  a  queen 
in  an  upper  story,  and  she  sulked,  and  wouldn't 
lay  outside  the  brood-nest. 

A.  B.  Anthony  thinks  there  should  be  a  new 
word  coined,  to  express  in  fewer  syllables  "ex- 
tracting-super"  or  "extracting-case."  "Su- 
per" generally  refers  to  comb  honey;  but  pos- 
sibly it  will  do  just  as  well  for  extracted,  just 
as  "surplus"  refers  to  both  kinds  of  honey. 
But  if  any  one  has  a  short  name  for  "  super  for 
extracted  honey,"  let's  have  it.  [Suppose  you 
coin  one,  doctor. — Ed.] 

You  SAY',  Mr.  Editor,  p.  424,  "I  do  not  re- 
member that  in  any  work  in  English  this  mat- 
ter of  the  position  of  eggs  ....  has  been 
touched  upon."  That's  because  you  don't  read 
Gleanings.  See  last  paragraph  of  page  348, 
where  a  direct  quotation  is  given  from  Cowan's 
Honey-bee.  Let's  settle  the  question.  [I  give 
up.  I  read  the  article,  but  had  forgotten  it. 
But  our  bees  seem  to  say  there  is  no  particular 
angle.  Say,  doctor,  suppose  you  examine  yrmr 
combs  and  report  your  findings.  Books  don't 
always  tell  the  truth.— Ed.] 

Years  ago  A.  I.  Root  taught  that  a  frame 
of  brood  would  prevent  a  swarm  from  abscond- 
ing, while  Doollttle  insisted  it  would  have  the 
opposite  elTect.  I  wish  they  could  come  to  an 
agreement,  for  I've  an  idea  that,  although  gen- 
erally the  brood  has  the  right  ejBfect,  yet  in 
some  cases  it  works  the  other  way.  What  do 
you  think  about  it  nowadays,  G.  M.?  \My  ex- 
perience accords  with  yours,  doctor.  Some- 
times when  a  swarm  would  leave  a  frame  of 
unsealed  larvas  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  side 
with  Doolittle;  but  then  I  concluded  that  the 
bees  would  have  decamped  in  spite  of  any 
thing.— Ed.] 

R.  L.  Taylor  reports  in  Review  the  result  of 
five  colonies  wintered  in  cellar  and  five  out- 
doors, supposed  to  be  alike.  Those  in  cellar 
consumed  a  shade  less  than  9  pounds  each; 
those  outside,  a  shade  more  than  18  each,  and 
three  of  the  latter  died.  That's  strong  testimo- 
ny in   favor  of  cellar  wintering,  and   yet — and 


yet — I  don't  know.  [The  outdoor  colonies  were 
"without  protection,"  save  that  they  were  on 
the  south  side  of  Mr.  Taylor's  honey-house.  If 
they  had  been  put  into  double-walled  hives 
packed,  the  difference  in  consumption  of  stores 
would  not  have  been  so  great.  We  can  winter 
outdoors  in  double-walled  hives  successfully, 
in  our  location,  but  if  they  happen  to  be  in 
single  hives  the  bees  generally  die;  and,  if  they 
don't  die,  there  is  a  heavy  consumption  of 
stores.  The  results  of  Mr.  Taylor's  experiments 
are  quite  what  we  should  expect  in  our  locality. 
-Ed.] 

Speaking  of  amalgamation,  the  editor  says, 
p.  416,  "  The  majority  are  opposed  to  having  an 
international  organization."  How  many  times 
must  you  be  told  that  the  Union  is  already  in- 
ternational, and  always  has  been  ?  At  least  21 
votes  were  cast  for  Canadians  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. Now  will  you  please  tell  us  just  one  ob- 
jection that  has  any  foundation  in  fact?  [The 
organization  is  called  the  National  Bee-keep- 
ers' Union;  but,  like  some  other  national  bod- 
ies, it  extends  its  privileges  to  residents  of 
other  countries.  In  reply  to  your  question,  an 
international  organization  is  too  much  of  a 
good  thing — too  big  to  handle,  and,  what  is 
more,  bee-keepers  of  the  United  States  don't 
want  it,  if  letters  to  that  effect  that  are  contin- 
ually coming  in  mean  any  thing.  You  know 
you  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't 
make  him  drink.  You  may  advocate  an  Inter- 
national Bee-keepers'  Union,  but  you  can't 
make  bee-keepers  on  this  side  of  the  line  ac- 
cept it,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  the  apicultural 
pulse.  The  North  American,  an  international 
organization,  has  not  been  such  a  success  as  It 
ought  to  be.  Already  there  has  been  some 
friction  among  the  two  factions  represented  by 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  refer,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  incorporation  matter.  The  Can- 
adians have  entered  no  protest  against  mak- 
ing the  Union  a  distinctly  national  body — one 
that  can  have  annual  meetings,  and  discuss 
apicultural  questions.  If  you  try  to  amalgam- 
ate there  will  be  a  "howl."  Then  why  not 
make  the  Union  what  we  want  it  to  be,  and  let 
the  North  American  stand  as  it  is  ?  This  is  the 
only  course  under  the  condition  of  things  that 
is  open  to  us,  in  my  judgment.— Ed.] 


THE  BOARDMAN  PLAN  OF  FEEDING. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  Board- 
man  plan  of  feeding,  to  throw  all  the  nectar 
into  the  sections.  But  right  at  the  outset  a 
great  dilficulty  confronts  me  as  to  its  adapt- 
ability to  this  climate.    In  January  and  Feb- 
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ruary  the  bees  gather  nectar,  and  build  up  on 
the  manzanita,  willow,  alfllaria,  oak,  and  the 
thousands  of  other  flowers  that  are  then  in 
bloom.  Now.  if  we  fill  up  the  brood-chamber 
with  sugar  synip,  all  this  colored  honey  will  be 
thrown  into  the  sections,  and  mix  with  and 
contaminate  our  sage  honey,  which  begins  to 
come  in  about  the  first  of  March,  and  is  white 
honey. 

Now,  the  question  with  us  is,  how  to  get  this 
honey  into  the  sections,  and  get  it  by  itself, 
without  mixture  with  our  white  honey  from 
the  black  sage.  Granulated  sugar  is  now  worth 
here  .5^4  to  6  cents  by  the  barrel.  At  the  rates 
that  were  paid  here  last  year,  this  early  amber 
honey  (for  it  would  be  amber,  supposing  we 
could  take  it  off  bodily  at  the  commencement 
of  the  white  honey  season)  would  bring  but 
about  8  cents  per  pound.  There  is  but  about  3 
cents  difference  between  sugar  and  this  honey. 
Will  it  pay  here?  Some  of  our  honey  is  haul- 
ed long  distances  in  wagons — from  25  to  100 
miles.  I  have  always  figured  that  it  takes 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  honey  to  market  the 
crop— that  is,  my  crop— which  I  have  to  haul 
only  30  miles  to  tidewater.  There  are  many 
men.  away  back  in  the  mountains,  who  can  not 
market  their  honey  for  less  than  about  one- 
third  of  it.  To  feed  sugar  would  increase  the 
expense;  but  the  presumption  is  that  they 
would  get  more  honey — enough  more  to  make 
it  profitable— to  the  extent  of  2  cents  per  pound, 
less  hauling  the  sugar  out  and  the  work  of 
feeding  it.  In  fact,  counting  loss  of  bees  in 
feeding,  work,  and  freight,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  thing  at  all  in  the  plan,  for  this 
coast. 

On  page  329  P.  H.  Elvvood  pitches  into  Sky- 
lark in  this  ruthless  manner:  "Skylark,  in  a 
late  number  of  Gleanings,  laments  the  dense 
ignorance  of  bee-keepers;  and,  having  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  his  pseudonym  to  shield 
him,  proceeds  to  hold  up  myself  and  Dr.  Miller 
as  examples  because  we  do  not  happen  to  agree 
upon  the  amount  of  water  to  put  with  sugar 
for  winter  feeding.  I  do  not  object  to  sitting 
on  the  dunce-block;  but  when  Skylark  refuses 
me  the  company  of  team-*tprs,  stockmen,  and 
poultry-keepers  because  they  are  so  much  bet- 
ter informed  than  bee-keepers,  I  do  object. 
The  alleged  superiority  may  exist  in  California, 
but  is  not  acknowledged  here  where  bee-keep- 
ers are  recognized  as  intelligent  as  other  agri- 
cultural classes.  The  assertion,  that  the  classes 
mentioned  agree,  and  are  better  posted  than 
we  on  the  feeding  and  care  of  their  stock,  is 
not  true." 

You  see,  Mr.  Editor,  he  charges  mo  with  car- 
rying a  deadly  weapon — a  pseudonym — to  pro- 
tect myself.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that 
I  do  not  carry  arms  of  any  kind  whatever- 
much  less  a  pseudonym — which  I  should  hardly 
know    how    to    fire    off    if  I    had    one.    Now, 


P.  H.,  that  was  real  mean  in  you  to  go  and 
holler  right  out  loud  that  I  did  not  tell  the 
truth  when  I  told  you  in  that  same  article  I 
was  not  used  to  it.  A  fellow  can't  be  every 
thing  at  once,  anyhow.  Mr.  Editor,  if  I  did 
not  succeed  in  telling  the  truth  I  dirt  succeed 
in  bringing  out  a  first-rate  article  from  friend 
Elwood.  If  you  have  any  other  writers  of  the 
same  sort,  just  prance  them  out  and  I  will 
tickle  them  up. 

BOX    HIVES. 

John  F.  Gates,  in  the  American  Beekeeper, 
advocates  box  hives  for  breeding-purposes,  12x 
12  inches,  and  2  feet  high,  with  two  sticks  cross- 
wise about  the  middle  of  the  hive — the  old  style 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.    He  says: 

You  see  there  is  no  frame,  no  comb  guides,  noth- 
ing- in  the  hive  but  two  cross-sticks,  and  right  there 
is  where  success  Is  commenced;  for  the  bees  are 
not  compelled  to  follow  out  any  unnatural  method 
as  they  are  obliged  to  do  when  on  frr.mes  and  start- 
ers; but  they  are  at  liberty  to  build  their  combs  in 
their  own  natural  way,  and  will  richly  repay  you 
for  giving  them  the  privilege. 

Are  straight  combs  and  starters  unnatural? 
Bees  build  straight  combs  often,  in  trees,  caves, 
and  under  projecting  rocks  (in  this  State),  and 
that  in  the  open  air.  Now,  if  their  general 
desire  be  to  build  straight  combs  in  a  state  of 
nature,  why  is  it  unnatural  for  them  to  follow 
a  comb  guide  along  a  top-bar?  This  passion 
for  box  hives  and  cross-sticks  is  delusive  any- 
how. It  is  likely  to  lead  back  to  brimstone 
and  fire,  and  I  don't  like  that.  The  very  idea 
makes  me  shudder.  If  a  comb  1  foot  wide  and 
2  feet  deep  is  such  an  excellent  thing,  why  not 
make  frames  of  that  size  and  hang  them  in  the 
hive?  A  door  the  full  size  of  the  hive  could  be 
made  at  the  side  or  back,  so  they  could  be  ex- 
amined when  necessary.  If  the  cross-sticks  are 
to  strengthen  the  combs,  so  would  a  cross-bar 
in  the  middle  of  each  frame  be  equally  eflficient. 
No  bee-keeper  will  believe,  without  the  most 
absolute  experimental  proof,  that  straight 
combs  are  any  impediment  to  raising  a  rousing 
swarm  of  bees.  If  there  is  any  thing  at  all  in 
this  plan,  it  is  not  in  cross  sticks  or  box  hives, 
but  in  the  deep  combs.  A  bee.  not  having  any 
undeveloped  intellect  at  all,  doesn't  know 
whether  it  is  in  a  box  or  frame  hive — doesn't 
know  a  cross-stick  from  a  straight  frame. 
There,  now. 

A  NATIONAL  HONEY   EXCHANGE   AND    UNION. 

What  are  you  fellows  about  there  in  the 
East,  anyhow?  Are  you  all  asleep,  or  like  the 
sluggard,  saying,  "A  little  more  sleep,  a  little 
more  slumber,  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands 
in  sleep"?  Wake  up,  for  the  hour  of  your 
deliverance  is  at  hand.  But  it  will  not  materi- 
alize unless  you  wake  up  to  receive  it.  There 
is  inexplicable  division  among  you  —  thrice 
divided.  One  party  cries,  "Amalgamation!  it 
is  a  specific  for  all  our  woes."  Another  an- 
swers, "No,  never!  shall  we  amalgamate  and 
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lose  our  capital  of  $700  to  join  an  effete  insti- 
tution that  has  only  S7  in  its  treasury?  "  Still 
another  party  wants  a  national  bee-keepers' 
association,  representative  in  character,  appar- 
ently with  no  objective  point  at  all.  In  the 
mean  time  all  stand  round  crying,  "  Hurrah 
for  the  prosecution  of  adulterators!  Hurrah 
for  a  honey  exchange  that  will  cut  off  all  mid- 
dlemen, both  in  buying  our  supplies  and  selling 
our  honey!  Hurrah!"  Mr.  Editor,  let  us  go 
to  bed  and  take  a  little  rest.  These  fellows 
may  do  something  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  Union  is  already  organized,  and  has  $700 
in  its  treasury.  Some  of  the  members  are  very 
much  afraid  of  losing  their  capital.  Has  it 
ever  occurred  to  them  that  that  much  money 
would  not  prosecute  to  the  end  one  single  well- 
contested  suit? 

Now,  I  see  a  way  they  can  save  their  capital 
and  get  thousands  of  dollars  more.  Let  the 
directors  of  the  Union  put  the  following  ques- 
tions to  vote: 

1.  Shall  we  add  to  the  present  object  of  the 
Union  that  of  the  prosecution  of  all  adulter- 
ators to  the  bitter  end  ? 

3.  Shall  we  add  a  department,  something  on 
the  plan  of  the  California  Honey  Exchange,  for 
the  furnishing  of  supplies  and  sale  of  honey  ? 

This  would  be  protection  indeed.  The  whole 
of  these  objects  are  protective,  and  why  should 
they  be  divided  between  two  or  three  societies? 
Do  you  suppose  there  is  an  intelligent  bee- 
keeper in  the  land  who  would  stay  out  of  that 
Union  and  Exchange?  Many  men,  like  me, 
don't  need  the  present  protection  of  the  Union, 
and  therefore  don't  join  it.  1  live  in  the  hills, 
where  the  sun  goes  to  bed  at  3  p.  m.  in  the  win- 
ter, and  never  thinks  of  getting  up  for  break- 
fast. I  have  five  or  six  neighbors,  scattered  in 
these  hills.  Nobody  else  can  get  near  me,  for 
there  is  no  tillable  land.  I  don't  need  protec- 
tion for  my  bees,  but  I  do  need  it  against  adul- 
terators and  middlemen,  both  in  the  purchase 
of  my  supplies  and  the  sale  of  my  honey.  I 
would  join  the  Union  for  either  of  these  latter 
objects,  and  there  are  thousands  of  men  who 
would  do  likewise.  Do  you  know  what  the 
California  Exchange  did?  As  soon  as  it  was 
organized  it  "knocked  the  stuffin' out"  of  the 
price  of  sections  at  one  fell  blow— cut  down  the 
price  to  its  members,  from  .$3. .TO  to  $3. .TO!  Is 
there  a  single  gigantic  idiot  in  the  country  who 
can  not  see  the  advantage — the  clear  money 
profit— of  belonging  to  such  an  institution? 
So  it  would  be  with  the  Union.  It  would  spread 
its  protecting  shield  over  its  thousands  of  mem- 
bers, not  only  with  its  present  beneficent  ob- 
ject, but  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  the 
sale  of  honey.  It  would  also  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  adulteration  in  the  United  States  for 
ever.  What  more  do  you  want?  Give  us  an 
open  road  and  a  clear  track  and  we'll  make  90 
miles  an  hour  to  peace,  plenty,  and  happiness. 


HONEY  AS  FOOD  AND  MEDICINE. 


A     KEMAKKABLE    CURE   OF    DYSPEPSIA   BY    THE 
USE  OF  HONEY. 


By  Elias  Fox. 


At  the  age  of  13.  in  1867, 1  contracted  that  ter- 
rible disease  known  as  dyspepsia,  in  apparently 
its  worst  form,  and  my  appetite  seemed  to  crave 
nothing  but  sweet.  I  often  ate  a  pound  of  stick 
candy  at  a  time,  or  more  of  maple  sugar  in  the 
spring.  Not  being  able  to  do  very  much  heavy 
work  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  boil  the  maple  sap;  and 
when  "  sugaring-off  day"  came  I  had  a  feast  of 
which  I  repented  many  a  time  later  on.  But 
that  made  no  difference.  My  appetite  craved 
it,  and  eat  it  I  would,  as  I  always  felt  temporary 
relief  after  satisfying  my  appetite  with  sugar, 
candy,  sweetcake,  or  preserves:  and  thus  it  ran 
on  for  years,  growing  gradually  worse  all  the 
time,  notwithstanding  I  was  taking  medicine  of 
some  kind  all  the  time. 

After  a  few  years  my  father  bought  a  colony 
of  bees  in  a  box  hive,  and  of  course  they  swarm- 
ed as  often  as  they  liked.  Sometimes  he  would 
have  from  ten  to  twenty  hives,  and  on  the 
strongest  ones  he  would  put  a  small  box;  and  if 
the  season  was  favorable  he  would  get  a  few 
caps  filled;  and  while  this  lasted  I  would  eat  as 
much  as  I  could  get,  although  it  was  only  about 
half  what  I  wanted;  but  no  matter  how  much 
or  how  little  I  ate,  it  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
bad  effect  that  other  sweets  did.  Then  when 
fall  came,  all  light  swarms  had  to  be  set  over 
the  sulphur-pit  and  smothered:  and  this,  being 
a  sort  of  puttering  job,  also  fell  to  the  "  dyspep- 
tic." Well,  I  would  kill  from  two  to  six  or  eight 
colonies,  and,  of  course,  after  the  sulphuring  was 
done,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  honey 
from  the  box  hives,  and  I  did  not  wait  for  this 
job  to  fall  to  me,  but  I  fell  to  it;  and  then  if  any 
mortal  ever  feasted  on  honey  it  was  I.  I  never 
weighed  what  I  ate,  but  I  would  eat  about  all 
the  time;  and  I  know  from  the  bulk  that  there 
were  times  when  I  ate  three  pounds.  Many 
will  ask,  "Were  you  not  ashamed?"  so  I  will 
answer  it  now.  I  was  not  at  that  time,  but  I 
have  been  since,  and  am  actually  ashamed  now 
to  submit  it  to  print;  but  it  is  a  fact  just  the 
same:  and  the  beauty  of  it  was.  that,  no  matter 
how  much  or  how  often  I  ate  of  it,  it  never  once 
in  my  life  left  a  bad  effect.  I  always  felt  well 
after  eating  it;  and  it  seemed  that,  the  more 
and  oftener  I  ate  it,  the  better  I  felt.  But,  of 
course,  this  was  only  once  a  year,  and  generally 
the  supply  was  exhausted  ere  the  winter  was 
half  gone.  But  I  remember  once  my  mother 
strained  a  six-gallon  jar  full,  and  secreted  it  for 
company.  It  was  some  months  ere  she  thought 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  her  sweet  treasure;  and 
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when  she  did  she  found  it  "evaporated"  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  bottom,  and  the  evapora- 
tion was  a  small  wooden  paddle. 

The  bees  were  left  on  the  summer  stand,  and 
straw  packed  around  them,  and  there  would 
usually  be  from  one  to  six  to  survive  the  winter, 
until  finally  the  survivor  perished  with  the 
rest:  then,  of  course,  my  feasts  were  at  an  end; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  I  grew  steadily  worse  until 
the  spring  of  1882,  when  I  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  farm  ;  and  when  I  settled  in  this  vil- 
lage at  that  time  I  weighed  132  lbs.,  and  hadn't 
closed  my  eyes  for  ten  months  without  lauda- 
num or  morphine.  I  could  eat  nothing  that  did 
not  hurt  me.  As  for  beans,  onions,  or  pork,  I 
might  as  well  have  eaten  strychnine;  and  even 
food  as  light  as  corn  starch,  hulled  barley,  oat- 
meal, or,  in  fact,  any  thing,  seemed  only  to  ag- 
gravate the  disease.  Well,  I  traded  an  old  har- 
ness for  two  colonies  of  black  bees  in  box  hives. 
I  put  some  boxes  on  top,  and  the  season  was  good. 
I  got  quite  a  little  honey,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer  I  commenced  to  gain  in  strength  and 
flesh,  and  soon  could  sleep  without  narcotics. 
The  next  spring  I  transferred  my  bees  and  their 
increase  to  frame  hives,  and  Italianized  them  ; 
and  since  that  time  I  have  never  been  without 
honey  on  my  table(although  I  eat  much  less  than 
three  pounds  at  a  meal).  I  have  never  taken  a 
drop  of  laudanum  or  morphine  since,  and  I  can 
eat  beans,  pork,  onions,  or  honey,  with  impuni- 
ty.    My  average  weight  is  now  175  pounds. 

We  have  a  young  man  here  in  this  village  who 
was  troubled  with  dyspepsia;  and  the  more 
medicine  he  took  the  worse  he  became.  I  ad- 
vised him  to  try  honey  and  graham  gems  for 
breakfast,  telling  him  of  my  experience.  He 
said,  •'  Bring  me  up  some  and  I  will  try  it."  I 
did  so,  and  he  commenced  to  gain,  and  now  en- 
joys as  good  health  as  the  average  man,  and  he 
does  not  take  medicine  either. 

I  attended  the  bee- keepers'  convention  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  several  years  ago,  and  Dr. 
Vance,  of  that  city,  read  an  essay  on  honey  as 
food  and  medicine,  and  in  his  remarks  he  said 
that  honey  is  the  only  food  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach, that  leaves  no  residue.  He  claimed  that  it 
requires  no  action  of  the  stomach  whatever  to 
digest  it,  as  it  is  merely  absorbed  and  taken  up 
into  the  systt^m  by  the  action  of  the  blood.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  honey  is  the  natural  foe 
to  dyspepsia  and  indigestion,  as  well  as  a  food 
for  the  human  system. 

Hillsborough,  Wis. 

[There  are  many  instances  on  record  show- 
ing that  honey  is  the  most  wholesome  of  any 
of  the  SiVf'ets.  Indeed,  our  best  physicians  are 
now  recom mending  it  to  those  who  can  not  eat 
ordinary  snear  or  syrups  without  distress,  but 
who  can  take  honey  without  inconvenience. 
Prof.  Cook,  backed  by  some  other  scientists, 
has  long  held  that  honev  is  digested,  or  par- 
tially digested,  nectar.  That  bees  certainly  do 
someViiiui  to  it  while  it  is  stortd  temporarily  in 
the  honey-stomach  can   not  very  well   now  be 


doubted;  and  the  fact  that  honey  can  be  eaten 
when  other  sweets  can  not.  goes  a  long  way  to 
prove  Prof.  Cook"s  assertion. — Ed.] 


CLOVERS  IN  ABUNDANCE. 


OPENINGS    IN     sections;     HOW     WIDE     SHOULD 
THEY   BE? 


By  C.  Davenport. 

Never,  within  my  memory,  have  clovers  of  all 
kinds,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  looked  as  prom- 
ising as  they  do  now.  I  for  one  should  like  a 
crop  of  clover  honey  this  year.  We  had  none 
last  year,  and  hardly  any  basswood  either.  On 
this  account  I  had  a  good  many  of  those  1000 
sections  left  over — perhaps  as  many  as  I  shall 
need;  but  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  I  or- 
dered 4000  from  your  Chicago  branch  a  short 
time  ago,  just  two  days  before  the  last  drop  in 
prices. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  the  way  these  sections  are  made  —  not  only 
yours,  but  others'  as  well  —  for  I  believe  nearly 
all  the  principal  manufacturers  now  make  them 
just  the  same  as  you  do.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
that  I  have  never  had  any  sections  of  your 
make  before.  Those  I  ordered  were  No.  1  white, 
open  top.  standard  size.  They  are  the  finest 
and  most  accurately  made  sections  that  I  have 
ever  seen;  but  they,  as  well  as  almost  all  oth- 
ers, have  what  I  regard  as  a  serious  fault. 
They  are  not  cut  out  enough  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  As  nearly  as  I  can  measure  them  they 
are  cut  out  ^q\-j  of  an  inch.  Now,  a  loaded  work- 
er can  get  through  a  space  as  small  as  that;  but 
with  a  space  of  that  size  in  sections,  the  bees 
are  liable  to  fix  them  so  they  can  not  crawl 
through  ;  for  I  believe  there  are  no  sections 
made  that  are  perfectly  smooth  on  the  edges; 
and  when  a  super  is  put  on  too  soon  the  bees 
will  sometimes  put  so  much  propolis  on  these 
rough  edges  that  I  have  had  them  practically 
exclude  themselves  from  some  of  the  sections 
when  using  those  that  were  cut  out  only  ^'g. 
Of  course,  this  could  not  happen  when  using  T 
tins;  for  the  tins  prevent  the  separators  from 
dropping  down  and  dividing  the  space  between 
the  sections;  but  with  section-holders  it  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  true,  that  scalloped  separators  are 
used  to  prevent,  thus  dividing  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  scallops  of  the  sections;  and  if 
they  are  scalloped  }4  inch  deep  on  the  bottom 
they  will  work  all  right;  but  when  using  sec- 
tion holders  the  separators  are  supported  only 
at  each  end,  and  one  or  both  of  the  projections 
at  the  end  of  the  separators  are  very  liable  to  be 
broken  partly  or  entirely  otf,  in  which  case  the 
separator,  of  course,  drops  down  and  thus  di- 
vides the  space  between  the  scallops  of  the  sec- 
tions; and  if  these  scallops  are  only  T^d'o.  that  is 
as  much  space  as  the  bees  have  to  get  in  the 
sections;  and  while,  as  I  have  said,  they  can 
get   through  such  a  space,  from  experience  I 
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know  that,  when  they  have  to,  they  will  not  en- 
ter the  sections  as  readily,  nor  work  as  willing- 
ly, as  when  there  is  a  large  opening.  I  think 
that,  with  me,  zinc  between  the  brood  nest  and 
supers  reduces  the  amount  of  section  honey 
stored,  by  nearly  a  fourth.  With  T  tins,  possi- 
bly I'a'^j  is  enough  for  sections  to  be  scalloped 
out.  Still,  I  much  prefer  to  have  a  larger  open- 
ing so  that,  when  using  T  tins,  I  can  have  the 
separators  wide  enough  to  reach  clear  to  the 
top  of  the  section.  I  never  use  any  thin  strips 
between  the  rows.  Before  using  T  tins  I  lay 
them  on  a  square-edged  iron,  and,  with  a  ham- 
mer, pound  the  folds  of  the  tins  so  tight  togeth- 
er that  there  is  no  need  of  strips  between  rows. 
But  I  prefer  section-holders  to  Ttins  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  and  believe  I  can  fill  two  supers, 
fitted  with  section- holders,  with  sections  quick- 
er than  any  one  ever  did  or  ever  can  fill  one  su- 
per fitted  with  T  tins,  either  nailed  or  loose; 
but  section- holders— or,  at  least,  mine— have 
one  serious  fault.  Mine  are  all  made  of  bass- 
wood,  and  they  warp,  some  up  and  some  down. 

About  the  most  satisfactory  supers,  all  things 
considered,  that  I  have  ever  used,  are  some  I 
had  made  about  like  the  dovetailed  T  supers 
you  sell,  only  mine  are  the  same  depth  as  the 
regular  section-holder  super;  and  in  these  I  use 
the  regular  section  holder,  bottom  slats  loose, 
without  the  end-blocks  or  bars.  If  these  loose 
slats  warp,  by  turning  the  bow  up  after  the  su- 
per is  filled  and  wedged  up  tight,  the  sections 
can  all  be  pressed  down  perfectly  even,  and  the 
wedge  can  then  be  driven  tight  enough  to  hold 
them  in  place.  Thumb-screws  would  be  nice 
for  this.  With  these  supers  I  use  plain  separa- 
tors, but  wide  enough  to  reach  clear  to  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  sections,  which  were  scallop- 
ed out  full,  or  over  34'  inch.  The  bees  work  in 
these  supers  very  readily.  The  sections  are 
kept  the  cleanest,  and  the  combs  are  built 
straighter  and  nicer  than  they  are  in  any  other 
kind  of  super  I  have. 

From  quite  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the 
matter,  I  believe  that  bees  will  work  much 
more  readily  in  sections,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  super  is  used,  if  the  sections  are  scalloped 
out  full  54  inch  at  both  top  and  bottom.  I  be- 
lieve thai,  if  the  merit  of  the  super  I  have  just 
described  were  generally  known,  it  would  large- 
ly supplant  all  others.  It  has  all  the  merit  of 
the  regular  dovetailed  super,  and  some  decided 
advantages.  The  slats  are  much  easier  to  clean 
and  handle,  without  the  end- bars;  and,  being 
shorter,  they  are  not  so  liable  to  sag  or  warp; 
and  if  they  do,  then,  by  the  method  I  explained, 
the  matter  can  be  easily  remedied,  especially  if 
the  supers  were  lilted  with  thumb-screws.  They 
are  fully  as  easy  to  empty  when  full.  There  is 
no  space  whatever  between  the  sections  end- 
wise and  the  regular  slotted  or  scalloped  sepa- 
rator; but  shorter  ones  could  be  used,  I  think. 
I  shall  fit  up  all  those  Hilton  T  supers  I  got  of 


you,  in  this  way;  for  to  make  them  the  right 
size,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  nail  quarter- 
inch  strips  on  the  upper  edges. 
Southern  Minnesota,  May  7. 

[The  openings  in  our  sections  are  intended  to 
be  3%  of  an  inch;  this  would  make  f^  for  the 
two  openings.  There  was  a  time  when  our- 
selves and  many  others  made  them  narrower 
than  this;  but  we  were  among  the  first  to  in- 
crease the  width.  If  you  look  over  more  of 
of  these  sections  I  think  you  will  find  they 
measure  more  nearly  ^%.  I  have  just  been  down 
and  looked  over  our  stuck,  and  measured  quite 
a  lot,  and  find  they  are  all  exactly  of  this  mea- 
surement. A  very  light  shrinkage,  however, 
in  your  case — that  is,  of  sections  that  were  kept 
in  stock  at  our  Chicago  branch — might  account 
in  part  for  the  difference  in  measurement. 

We  can  just  a'^  easily  as  not  make  the  open- 
ings --^.T,  or  wider  if  necessary;  and  I  am  sure  all 
the  manufacturers  would  as  soon  make  it  one 
width  as  another. 

Your  super,  if  I  understand  you,  is  not  aT 
super  at  all.  but  is  simply  a  case  long  enough 
to  take  in  four  rows  of  sections,  and  deep 
enough  to  take  in  the  sections  and  pattern- 
slats,  and  yet  allow  a  bee-space.  Where  there 
are  no  end  blocks  or  pieces  the  pattern-slats 
are  liable  to  get  out  of  skew;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  openings  in  some  cases,  not  coming 
together  in  exact  alignment,  are  made  very 
much  narrower— the  very  thing  you  do  not 
want. 

We  have  made  for  years  supers  having  mere 
pattern-slats  to  hold  up  the  sections,  but  finally 
abandoned  making  them  the  lai^t  year  or  two 
because  nobody  wanted  them.  The  objection 
seemed  to  be  on  account  of  the  slats  not  coming 
in  alignment  with  the  sections,  as  I  stated; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  sectinn-holder  arrange- 
ment, the  separators  drop  down  between  the 
slats,  and  are  held  in  position  by  the  end  pieces 
so  the  sections  must  necessarily  come  squarely 
over  the  slats.— Ed  ] 


HOW  ADULTERATION  AFFECTS  CALIFORNIA. 


ITS    BANEFUL   EFFECTS    ON    THE   HONEY    TRADE 
IN   PARTICULAR  ;    ADULTERANTS  THEM- 
SELVES   ADULTERATED. 


By  C.  H.  Clayton. 


DThe  government  scientists  tell  us  that  almost 
every  article  of  food  in  use  is  adulterated  with 
some  inferior  substance  which  is  either  posi- 
tively harmful  or  merely  of  inferior  value.  In 
looking  over  their  reports  one  is  astonished  at 
the  lengths  to  which  this  shameful  business  is 
carried.  Much  of  the  communion  wine  which 
is  used  throughout  the  country  is  made  by  fer- 
menting moldy  raisins  and  decayed  currants. 
Sugar  and  sand  are  familiar  mixtures.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  a  substance  on  the  market 
sold  as  powdered  cinnamon,  consisting  entirely 
of  pulverized  cigar-boxes,  flavored  with  an  essen- 
tial oil.  Of  200  samples  of  chocolate  tested,  only 
20  were  found  to  be  pure.  And  so  the  list  con- 
tinues, embracing  hundreds  of  articles  of  daily 
use.  That  adulteration  is  wellnigh  universal 
is  a  known  fact;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the 
guilt  upon  the  culprits.  In  order -to  receive  at- 
tention in  a  court  of  law,  charges  must  be  spe- 
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cific,  alleging  time,  place,  etc.,  and  be  support- 
ed by  competent  evidence. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  has  not 
been  a  single  instance  here  in  California  where 
these  conditions  have  been  met.  I  myself  have 
repeatedly  asked  parties  charging  adulteration 
of  honey  to  furnish  particulars,  and  names  of 
witnesses,  in  order  that  at  least  an  effort  might 
be  made  toward  having  the  guilty  ones  punish- 
ed. I  generally  get  nicely  snubbed,  too,  for 
thus  (by  implication)  doubting  the  word  of  the 
accuser. 

"What!  witnesses  to  prove  adulteration? 
Don't  I  say  so?    Do  you  doubt  my  word  ?  " 

No,  my  friend,  I  don't  doubt  it.  I  regard 
you  as  a  man  of  veracity;  but  even  lyo"^  un- 
supported testimony  will  not  secure  a  convic- 
tion. 

"  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  waste  time  hunting 
witnesses.  I  have  told  you  that  adulteration  is 
practiced.  Now  you  go  ahead  and  stop  it;" 
and  straightway  he  sits  down  and  writes  an  ar- 
ticle for  the  bee-journals  about  how  prevalent 
the  practice  of  adulteration  has  become. 

California  has  a  law  to  "  provide  against  the 
adulteration  of  food  and  drugs,"  and  also  a  law, 
crudely  drawn  as  to  phraseology,  defining  what 
shall  constitute  "  pure  extract  of  honey"  (what- 
ever that  may  be).  Our  law  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  "  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale, 
or  sell  any  drug  or  article  of  food  which  is  adul- 
terated wiihin  the  meaning  of  this  act."  The 
meaning  given  in  the  act,  as  to  food,  is:  "If 
any  substance  or  substances  have  been  mixed 
with  it,  so  as  to  lower  or  depreciate,  or  injuri- 
ously affect  its  quality,  strength,  or  purity." 

This,  standing  alone,  would  appear  to  be  suf- 
ficient; but  further  on  in  the  same  act  we  find 
this  exception: 

^'Provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  mixtures  or  compounds  rec- 
ognized as  ordinary  articles  or  ingredients  of 
articles  of  food  if  each  and  every  package  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  be  distinctly  labeled  as  mix- 
tures or  compounds,  with  the  name  and  per 
cent  of  each  ingredient  therein,  and  are  not  in- 
jurious to  health."  These  six  concluding  words 
of  the  exception  provide  the  loophole  for  adul- 
terators of  honey.  Glucose  itself  is  largely 
adulterated;  but,  so  far  as  I  know  now,  pure 
glucose  has  never  been  held  to  be  injurious  to 
health.  No  one  is  specially  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  law,  and  it  seems  that  "  what 
is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business." 

What  we  need  is,  first,  a  pure-food  law,  strin- 
gent in  its  provisions  and  national  in  its  appli- 
cation; second,  officers  in  each  State  and  coun- 
ty, specially  charged  with  its  execution;  third, 
a  "campaign  of  education"  directed  to  the 
dealers  in  honey,  from  the  jobber  to  the  retail- 
er. Bee-keepers  should  take  a  deep  interest  in 
every  step  directed  toward  the  prevention  of 
adulteration  of  food  products,  for  they  must  see 


that,  in  the  rapidly  increasing  manufacture  of 
adulterated  honey,  it  is  a  question  of  but  a  very 
short  time  until  their  industry  will  be  destroyed. 

Glucosed  honey  is  placed  upon  the  market  by 
enterprising  but  unscrupulous  dealers,  and  they 
have  flooded  the  market  now  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  am  told  it  is  in  many  instances  impossi- 
ble to  buy  any  thing  else,  as  the  margin  of  prof- 
it is  so  large  on  these  goods  that  the  dealer  is 
tempted  to  force  the  trade  on  them,  although  he 
thereby  restricts  the  sale  of  honey,  adulterated 
or  pure.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  consumption  of  honey  is  restricted  and  di- 
minished by  the  sale  of  the  glucosed  article. 

In  1886,  Southern  California  sold  about  5000 
tons,  at  an  average  price  of  $120  per  ton,  or 
$600,000.  We  have  decreased  year  by  year  until 
now  our  production  may  not  exceed  3000  tons,  at 
an  average  price  of  S80  per  ton,  or  .*240,000  — a 
falling  off  in  money  value  of  $360,000.  When 
you  consider  these  figures  they  are  significant, 
and  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  falling - 
off  both  in  prices  and  production.  I  think  the 
principal  reason  is  in  the  discredit  which  has 
been  cast  upon  our  honey  by  the  introduction 
and  sale  of  this  glucosed  honey  to  the  consum- 
er. At  first  the  buyer  is  deceived;  the  honey 
does  not  taste  the  same  to  him,  and  gradually 
it  dawns  upon  him  that  adulterated  honey  has 
been  sold  to  him  as  the  pure  article.  What  is 
the  consequence  ?  No  consumer  ever  goes  to 
the  store  and  asks  for  a  can  of  glucosed  honey. 
He  asks  for  a  can  or  more  of  honey.  The  "  doc- 
tored "  stuff  is  handed  to  him.  It  has  the  sem- 
blance of  honey  in  make  and  color,  and  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  honey.  When  he  and  his  family 
partake  of  it  there  Is  but  little  taste  of  honey. 
The  fine  flavor  and  delicate  aroma  of  the  pure 
article  are  lacking.  The  result  is,  it  is  distaste- 
ful to  him,  and  he  buys  no  more.  Thus  the 
sale  is  restricted  by  the  avarice  of  the  retailer. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  glucosed  honey  is  sold 
for  what  it  is.  Perhaps  it  is  by  the  jobber,  and 
perhaps  the  retailer  buys  it  for  what  it  is;  but 
the  retailer  never  sells  it  to  the  consumer  for 
any  thing  but  pure  honey.  Now,  the  continued 
manufacture  and  sale  of  this  article  means  the 
ultimate  total  extinction  of  the  industry,  so  far 
as  extracted  honey  is  concerned.  And  the  total 
extinction  of  the  extracted-honey  industry  will 
be  of  no  material  benefit  to  the  comb-honey 
producer,  because  comb  honey  can  not  be  pro- 
duced at  prices  the  masses  can  afford  to  pay, 
but  will  always  be  an  article  of  at  least  semi- 
luxury.  So,  in  addition  to  laws  strictly  en- 
forced as  to  those  who  will  not  learn,  we  should 
labor  to  convince  the  dealer  that  his  interest 
lies  in  the  direction  of  pure  honey. 

Lang,  Cal..  May  9. 

[It  may  be  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  wood- 
en nutmegs,  cinnamon  made  out  of  pulverized 
cigar-boxes,  etc.,  but  it  is  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve—  almost  as  incredible  as  that  there  are 
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such  things  as  artificial  eggs  that  would  hatch 
chickens  without  feathers. 

Food -laws  are  being  enacted  in  nearly  all 
States,  and  old  laws  are  being  better  enforced; 
and  while  I  admit  there  is  a  chance  for  great 
improvement  along  the  line  of  more  and  better 
laws  in  all  States,  and  better  enforcement,  1  do 
not  —  can  not — believe  that  adulteration  is  so 
rife  as  set  forth  in  your  first  paragraph. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  adulteration  is  doing 
its  work  in  reducing  the  price  and  in  cutting 
down  the  production  of  honey,  and  bee-keepers 
need  to  organize  in  some  form  of  exchange  or 
union  to  battle  with  these  evils.  If  our  present 
Union  can  be  reorganized  so  as  to  become  a  de- 
liberative body  with  annual  meetings,  and  if, 
too,  in  some  way  it  can  be  made  to  turn  its  gun 
(S700)  toward  our  legislative  halls  for  new  and 
better  laws  with  provisions  for  their  enforce- 
ment, then  bee-keepers  can  do  something  be- 
sides talk,  talk,  talk.  The  defense  feature  in 
the  old  Union  is  a  dead  issue,  or  ought  to  be. 
What  we  need  is  some  work  done  to  put  down 
adulteration. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  enforcement,  it  is 
difficult,  as  you  say,  to  secure  convictions  ;  but 
if  the  State  provides  or  will  provide  a  fund  so 
that  officers  are  paid  to  hunt  up  evidence,  con- 
victions will  follow.— Ed  ] 


THE  VALUE  OF  DRAWN  COMBS  IN  SECTIONS. 

TWO  STAKTEKS,  AND  HOW  LAEGE  TO  CUT  THEM. 
A  TIMELY  AND  VALUABLE  ARTICLE. 


By  B.  Taylor. 


In  reply  to  the  questions  of  Deans  &  Merrill 
I  will  explain  that  the  chief  reason  for  using 
two  pieces  of  foundation  in  each  section  is, 
that  thereby  we  can  induce  the  bees  to  build 
the  combs  solid  to  the  bottom  as  well  as  the 
tops  of  the  sections.  When  a  single  full  sheet 
is  used,  the  pieces  must  not  come  nearer  than 
}4  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  section,  because 
the  foundation  stretches  as  the  bees  work  it 
out;  and  if  the  pieces  come  near  or  touch  the 
bottom  there  would  be  no  room  for  it  to  stretch; 
yet,  settle  it  would;  and  to  find  room  it  would 
buckle  to  one  side  and  make  the  surface  of  the 
honey  untrue.  I  now  have  all  my  comb  honey 
built  solid  to  all  parts  of  the  sections.  The 
comb  is  finished  to  about  >$  inch  from  the  edges 
of  the  sections,  and  sealed  solid  clear  up  to  the 
wood;  and  the  surface  of  the  comb  is  as  smooth 
and  true  as  a  planed  board.  I  do  it  by  using 
full  sheets  of  foundation  in  two  pieces,  in  con- 
nection with  narrow  sections  (1}4  inches),  and 
the  handy  slotted  and  cleated  separators;  and 
the  three  means  here  mentioned  are  all  vital  if 
we  are  to  be  certain  to  have  perfect  work. 

Section  honey  produced  in  this  way  not  only 
looks  extremely  nice,  but,  if  crated  and  packed 
properly,  it  may  be  shipped  by  freight  in  100- 
pound  lots  or  over,  with  the  greatest  safety. 
Now,  mind  you,  this  fine  finished  honey  does 
not  cost  one  farthing  more  to  produce  than  the 
miserable,  ragged,  half-sealed  stuff  that  is  to  be 
found  in  every  city  and  country  store.  It  is 
true,  the  handy  slotted   separators  cost  each 


more  than  common  tin  or  wood  ones;  but  as  I 
use  only  three  of  them  in  a  24-section  T  case, 
and  as  a  set  of  them  will,  if  made  as  my  own 
are,  and  used  with  proper  care,  last  a  lifetime, 
they  are  cheaper  than  those  in  common  use  in 
the  end. 

Some  bee-keepers  use  and  argue  for  starters 
of  foundation  in  sections  because  of  the  cost  of 
full  sheets.  I  never  count  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  crop  of  honey  except  in  connection  with 
the  profits.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the 
balance  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  I  care 
not  for  outlay;  and,  friends,  I  will  here  tell 
you  that  old  stingy  cheap  ways  of  doing  things 
are  past,  never  to  return.  I  shall  use  more  than 
1100  worth  of  sugar  in  my  apiary  this  season, 
and  I  expect  to  produce  gilt-edged  honey  at 
less  cost  than  old-fashioned  cost-fearing  bee- 
keepers will  produce  their  poor  goods. 

In  using  two  pieces  of  foundation  I  cut  the 
bottom  piece  3}<  inches  long  for  4J^  sections 
and  }4  inch  wide;  and  I  prefer  heavy  founda- 
tion for  these  bottom  pieces,  so  it  will  not  lop 
over  when  warm.  The  top  piece  is  cut  the 
same  length,  and  wide  enough  to  come  X  inch 
from  the  bottom  piece.  This  is  necessary  to 
give  the  top  piece  room  to  stretch  in  working 
out;  and  I  fasten  the  foundation  with  melted 
wax  in  a  way  that  it  is  sure  to  stick,  and  exact- 
ly in  the  center  of  the  section. 

Before  closing  this  article  I  must  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  sections  of 
drawn  combs  in  securing  the  white  honey  in 
sections.  In  that  splendid  article  of  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson's,  on  "  Producing  Comb  Honey,"  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal  for  April  16, 1896, 
he  says : 

If  the  flow  should  open  very  suddenly,  or,  at 
least,  become  very  profuse  soon  after  it  opens, 
sheets  of  foundation  in  tlie  sectioos  may  be  as  good 
as  drawn  combs;  but  when  it  comes  on  gradually, 
drawn  combs,  or,  at  least,  a  few  sections  of  such  in 
each  super  as  "bait,"  as  it  is  called,  are  a  decided 
advantage.  If  I  could  have  my  choice,  however,  I 
should  hf  glad  to  have  all  of  the  sections  in  the  first 
super  filled  with  drawn,  or  partly  drawn,  combs.  I 
have  seen  seasons  in  which  I  was  well  satisfied  that 
a  case  of  partly  drawn  sections  of  comb  to  give  a 
'colony  at  first  meant  just  one  more  case  of  finished 
honey.  A  colonj-  given  a  case  of  combs  would  have 
those  combs  filled,  and  be  commenced  upon  a  sec- 
ond case  of  sections  by  the  time  that  a  colony  given 
simply  foundation  had  made  a  start.  This  differ- 
ence is  more  noticeable  witli  Italians  than  with 
blacks.  The  Italians  cling  to  the  brood-nest  until 
actually  forced  out  of  it.  If  a  bee  hatches,  and  the 
queen  doesn't  stand  ready  to  put  in  an  egg,  it  is 
quite  likely  to  be  filled  with  honey.  Give  such  a 
colony  a  case  of  sections  filled  with  partly  drawn 
combs,  and  the  bees  will  store  honey  in  the  combs 
just  about  as  readily  as  in  the  corubs  below— a  long 
time  before  they  will  draw  out  foundation  in  the 
sections.  Combs  in  the  sections  relieve  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  brood-nest.  More  brood  is  the  result. 
Yes,  and  it  starts  the  bees  to  storing  above  the 
brood-nest,  and,  having  made  a  start,  they  are  sure 
to  continue  it.  Considering  tiie  value  of  drawn 
combs  for  this  purpose,  I  should  not  try.  to  any 
great  extent,  to  restrict  the  number  of  unfinished 
sections  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

While  I  regard  Mr.  H.'s  article  as  a  whole  as 
one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  appeared  on  pro- 
ducing comb  honey,  yet  I  am  quite  sure  he  has 
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made  some  slight  mistakes,  and  I  will  point 
tht^m  out.  I  have  had  more  experience,  doubt- 
less, in  using  drawn  combs  in  sections  than  any 
other  honey- producer,  and  I  know  that  brother 
Hutchinson  is  wrong  in  saying,  "If  the  flow 
should  open  very  suddenly,  or,  at  least,  become 
very  profuse  soon  after  it  opens,  sheets  of  foun- 
dation may  be  as  good  as  drawn  combs." 
After  years  of  experience  I  know  there  is  no 
time  in  which  drawn  combs  can  be  used  to 
such  good  eflfect  as  at  the  rush  that  comes  with 
the  opening  of  the  basswood  harvest.  This  sel- 
dom lasts  more  than  two  weeks — often  not 
more  than  one.  The  workers  for  extracted, 
with  their  ready  combs,  get  great  yields  in  these 
few  days,  and  comb  honey  producers  can  secure 
the  same  large  results  by  the  same  means — 
having  ready  drawn  combs  to  store  the  rush  of 
nectar  in  without  delay  in  building  new  store- 
houses. I  believe  Mr.  H.,  when  he  stops  to 
think,  will  agree  to  this  correction.  Again,  Mr. 
H.  says: 

Two  courses  are  open  by  which  these  unfinislied 
sections  may  be  used  to  advantage.  One  is  that  of 
"feeding'  back"  extracted  honey  to  secure  tlieir 
completion,  and  the  other  that  of  using  them  in  the 
spring  as  just  now  indicated.  In  the  latter  case 
they  must  be  e.xtracted  in  the  fall,  and  the  bees  al- 
lowed to  clean  tiiem  up.  After  this  tliey  must  be 
kept  away  from  the  dirt  stud  dvist.  I  prefer  to 
"feed  l);ick"  and  secure  the  completion  of  :ill  sec- 
tions that  are  at  Ipast  one-half  completed.  Tliose 
less  than  one-half  finished  1  would  extract  and  Iteep 
over  to  use  in  the  spring.  When  combs  that  are 
nearly  completed  are  kept  over  and  used  again, 
they  will  not  have  the  smooth,  new  look  of  those 
just  built,  or  of  tliose  that  were  not  more  than  half 
completed  the  previous  season.  The  remedy  is  to 
use  the  comb-leveler  invented  Ijy  B.  Taylor.  This 
very  quickly  and  satisfactorily  reduces  tlie  lengtli 
of  the  cells  to  tti«  required  depth,  wliich  results  in  a 
smooth  surface  when  the  comb  is  finished. 

Thanks,  friend  H.,  for  your  kindly  mention 
of  the  "Handy"  comb-leveler.  I  know  every 
comb-honey  producer  will  appreciate  it  after  a 
fair  trial;  for  with  drawn  combs,  and  the  level- 
er  to  prepare  them  for  use,  I  can  not  only  have 
the  surface  of  the  finished  honey  smooth  and 
even,  but  capping  will  be  as  white  and  clear  as 
combs  built  on  starters,  and  the  white  honey 
can  be  greatly  increased.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  markets,  dark  comb  honey  can 
not  be  sold  with  either  pleasure  or  profit.  Gilt- 
edged  white  honey  is  where  the  profit  is  to 
come  from  in  the  future.  Mr.  H.  says,  "I  pre- 
fer feeding  back."  With  ray  present  experi- 
ence I  could  not  be  induced  to  fuss  with  the 
uncertain  expedient  of  feeding  back,  for  I  can 
sell  the  fine  extracted  honey  I  get  from  cured 
unfinished  sections  for  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
as  the  same  honey  would  sell  for  after  being 
finished;  in  fact,  I  would  not  hav^,  them  finish- 
ed at  any  increa'^ed  work  or  expense,  for  I 
should  thereby  lose  the  opportunity  of  using 
them  next  season  with  far  more  profit  and  less 
fussy  work,  and  I  am  quite  certain  Mr.  H.  will 
come  to  the  same  c  )nclusion  whenever  he  gives 
the  drawn  combs  a  trial  in  either  a  big  or  little 
honey-flow.    I  agree  that  supers  entirely  filled 


with  drawn  combs  are  just  the  thing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  white-honey  flow,  and  I  pos- 
itively know  they  are  equally  good  near  the 
close,  for  I  have,  year  after  year,  given  the  col- 
onies cases  half  filled  with  drawn  combs  and 
half  foundation  near  the  end  of  the  basswood, 
in  which  the  drawn  comb  was  filled  and  cap- 
ped; and  the  foundation,  although  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  case,  was  left  entirely  untouched.  If  I 
had  sufficient  drawn  comb  I  would  use  them 
exclusively  during  the  white-honey  season,  at 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end;  and  by  giving 
the  colonies,  after  the  basswood  season  is  end- 
ed, cases  of  sections  filled  with  foundation,  in 
the  way  I  have  directed  in  this  article,  they 
will  draw  out  thousands  of  them  during  the 
fall  flow,  which  can  be  extracted,  and  the 
combs  be  used  the  following  season,  to  get  as 
much  white  honey  as  can  be  got  by  using 
starters  or  full  sheets  of  foundation  during  the 
entire  season  of  white  and  dark  honey.  The 
dark  honey  extracted  will,  in  such  case,  be  that 
much  clear  gain.  It  can  be  used  with  great 
profit  to  stimulate  brood-rearing  the  same  fall 
or  next  spring,  or  it  may  be  sold  for  manufac- 
turing or  other  uses. 
Forestville,  Minn.,  April  20. 

[If  this  does  savor  a  little  of  free  advertising 
of  the  Handy  comb-leveler,  it  is  all  right.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  thing,  and  bee-keepers  should 
more  generally  know  of  it  as  a  money-getter. — 
Ed] 


SUPPLYING  THE  HOME  MARKET. 


A   CONTINUATION  OF  THE   SUB.7ECT. 


By  F.  A.  Siicll. 


Town  designated  as  No.  3  is  distant  from  my 
apiary  13  miles,  and  had  at  one  time  within  its 
borders,  and  near  by,  fully  .500  colonies  of  bees. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  bees  kept,  and 
oversupplying  this  market,  the  price  of  honey 
ruled  low.  If  some  of  the  honey  produced 
there  had  been  marketed  in  adjoining  towns, 
paying  prices  might  have  been  maintained; 
for  the  amount  of  honey  produced  in  or  near 
the  other  towns  was  slight.  Many  times  the 
low  prices  realized  for  honey  are  our  own  fault, 
and  are  caused  by  the  unwise  or  foolish  distri- 
bution of  our  honey  in  marketing,  as  indicated 
above.  Bee-keepers  should  consider  this  mat- 
ter thoroughly  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
We  see  some  of  our  large  cities  overstocked 
with  honey  nearly  every  year,  while  other  good 
markets  are  hardly  considered.  At  present 
the  town  mentioned  above  has  within  its  bor- 
bers  but  few  bees;  but  the  people  have  come  to 
think  that  they  should  not  pay  over  10  or  12 
cents  for  the  finest  comb  honey  in  section 
boxes;  or  a  large  portion  seem  to  at  least.  I 
never  sold  or  attempted  to  sell  any  honey  in 
that  town  until  recent  years,  for  two  reasons. 
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First,  the  market  belonged  1o  my  beekeeping 
friends  living  there;  and.  second,  the  prices 
did  not  suit  me.  Having  a  little  other  business 
I  thought  to  supplement  it  by  taking  along  a 
few  cases  of  comb  honey  and  a  few  cans  of  ex- 
tracted on  this  my  first  visit  as  a  honey-seller. 

On  my  arrival  I  drove  up  to  a  grocery,  and 
tied  my  horse.  The  grocer  was  just  placing 
some  newly  arrived  peaches  out  in  front  of  his 
store.  After  a  little  conversation  as  to  the 
fruit  I  told  him  I  had  brought  some  honey  to 
town  and  would  like  lo  have  him  look  at  it.  I 
took  a  case  of  comb  honey  from  the  buggy,  and 
placed  it  near  him  where  it  could  be  insppcted. 
The  honey  through  the  glass  looked  tempting. 
I  removed  the  cover,  then  took  out  a  few  boxes 
for  his  inspection.  He  said  he  had  never  seen 
any  neater  honey  than  that,  and  it  was  well 
put  up.  Three  or  four  townsmen  came  up  and 
looked  at  the  honey.  He  asked  me  what  I  was 
selling  it  at.  I  told  him  15  cts.  per  pound.  He 
said  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  honey; 
but  when  honey  had  to  be  retailed  at  over  13  or 
15  cents  it  was  slow  selling  in  their  town. 

I  informed  him  that,  in  the  other  towns,  I 
was  selling  at  15  cts.,  and  no  complaint.  He 
declined  to  take  any.  I  then  had  him  sample 
the  extracted.  He  thought  it  fine.  I  gave  him 
the  price,  stating  that  no  one  should  find  fault 
with  the  price  he  could  sell  this  at;  but  my 
efforts  with  him  were  apparently  in  vain. 

Right  here  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  this  town, 
those  new  in  the  extracting  business  had,  years 
before,  taken  unripe  honey  from  their  bees, 
and  sold  it,  which  had  nearly  ruined  the  sale  of 
honey  in  this  form,  as  it  fermented,  and  was 
not  fit  lo  sell  as  honey. 

I  next  called  at  grocery  No.  2.  Finding  them 
busy  I  waited  until  they  had  a  little  leisure.  I 
noticed  an  old  case  containing,  perhaps,  twenty- 
live  lib.  sections,  all  daubed  with  propolis, 
sections  and  combs  dark,  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  in  use  many  years.  The  combs  were  only 
partially  filled  with  honey,  and,  of  course,  not 
capped.  At  a  leisure  moment  I  made  my  busi- 
ness known,  and  I  secured  their  permission  to 
bring  in  a  case  of  my  honey.  It  was  viewed 
through  the  glass  readily.  I  removed  the 
cover  and  took  out  some  of  the  boxes  for  their 
inspection.  The  honey  suited  them.  My  price 
was  asked  and  given. 

"  We  have  some  comb  honey  over  here," 
showing  that  first  noticed  by  me  on  entering 
their  store.  I  asked  who  produced  it,  and 
learned  that  he  was  an  old  frii^nd,  and  a  man 
of  intelligence  quite  above  the  average.  I 
knew  him  to  be,  as  the  reader  knows  well,  not 
made  for  a  bee  keeper.  At  first  1  sold  them 
one  case  of  the  honey.  I  stated  that  I  should 
not  be  in  with  honey  that  season  again,  and 
would  think  they  could  readily  sell  more,  but 
that  they  were  to  be  the  judge'<  in  that  matter. 
They  took  one  more  case,  thinking  also  that 


ihey  could  do  so.    As  they  had  a  supply  of  ex- 
tracted I  made  no  sale,  but  let  them  sample  my 
own.    The  price  was  15  cts.  per  lb.  for  the  two 
cases.     I  left,  with  the  encouragement  of  prob 
able  future  sales. 

The  next  grocery  was  visited,  and  I  found  it 
unsnpplied  with  honey;  so  I  effected  a  small 
sale  of  comb  and  extracted,  and  I  shall  try  to 
supply  that  store  with  honey  in  the  future  if  I 
am  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  crop  of  honey. 

Two  other  grocers  were  called  on,  but  no  sale 
effected,  as  it  was  claimed  by  them  that  they 
could  not  sell  the  comb  honey  at  any  profit.  A 
little  extracted  honey  was  on  hand  in  one  of 
these  stores,  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  My 
own  was  sampled,  and  seemed  to  please;  but 
that  on  hand  must  go  before  more  was  bought. 
A  few  cans  of  the  extracted  were  sold  before 
leaving  town,  to  private  parties,  for  home  use. 

Where  I  have  made  sales  of  any  conseouence 
of  extracted  honey  at  the  stores  I  have  not 
retailed:  but  if  no  honey  could  be  sold  at  the 
stores  I  have  felt  free  to  retail  it  in  any  such 
town,  either  in  or  out  of  the  comb.  The  results 
of  the  day  in  selling  honey  were  limited,  but 
the  start  had  been  made  in  opening  up  what 
may  prove  to  be  a  fair  market  for  honey  near 
home  at  fair  prices. 

Milledgeville,  111. 


ONE  OR  MORE  EGGS  IN  A  CELL,  FROM  A  GOOD 

QUEEN. 

Dr.  Miller: — I  have  a  queen  which,  last  sea- 
son, was  one  of  the  best  ones  I  had — large  and 
very  prolific.  I  examined  the  colony  to-day, 
and  at  first  thought  the  queen  was  dead,  and 
had  a  laying  worker,  as  I  saw  in  some  cells  two 
and  in  some  three  eggs.  Still,  the  cells  that 
were  capped  were  worker-brood  capping.  On 
careful  examination  I  found  the  queen  large, 
and  a  beauty.  What  is  the  reason  of  two  and 
three  eggs  in  a  cell  ?  They  are  not  all  so;  but 
in  two  framt'S  I  discovered  I  should  think  fifty 
or  more.  Geo.  L.  Vinal. 

Charlton.  Mass. 

[Dr.  Miller  replies:] 

It  is  possible  that  the  number  of  bees  in  the 
colony  wa<  not  large,  and  that  the  queen,  being 
very  prolific,  could  lay  more  eggs  tlian  the  bees 
could  take  care  of;  in  which  case,  rather  than 
lay  outside  the  brood-nest,  she  would  lay  in 
cells  already  occupied.  If  the  colony  was 
strong,  and  ihi^re  were  plenty  of  cells  without 
using  each  cell  more  than  once,  thim  I  sliould 
say  it  was  oni'  of  those  abnormal  cases  that  one 
doesn't  account  for — simply  knows  their  exist- 
ence without  knowing  the  reason.  Among  oth- 
er possibilities  is  the  one  that  there  may  have 
been  a  change  of  queen;  and  young  queens, 
when  ihey  commence  laying,  are  inclined  to  do 
exceptional  things.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111. 
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>.  ^pne  of  the  iinconifoi table  feeling 
of  misfitting  clotbes,  Fred  passed  a 
very  pleasant  evening  with  his  new 
1  acquaintances.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell 

had  both  been  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
and  had  surrounded  themselves,  even  in  this 
retreat,  with  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life- 
books,  musical  instruments,  and  works  of  art. 

"  We  have  but  little  use  for  all  these  things 
now,"  said  Mrs.  Buell,  with  a  sigh.  '•  Our  dear 
child  has  no  desire  for  the  things  she  used 
before  she  was  injured,  and  music  and  art  have 
no  charms  for  the  rest  of  us." 

Fred  saw  that  it  was  their  habit  to  dwell 
much  upon  their  atifliction,  and,  taking  up  a 
guitar   that    had    evidently  been    unused    for 
some  time,  remarked  that  he  could  thrum  the 
strings  a  little,  and  would  play  if  they  desired. 
Securing  their  cordial  assent  he  tuned  the  in- 
strument, and  sang  several  old  familiar  songs, 
selecting  lively  airs;    and  every  nook  of  the 
house  was" enlivened  and  cheered  by  the  music. 
As  flowers  show  a  brighter  hue  in  the  pure  sun- 
shine  that  follows  a  shower,  so  the  faces  of  all 
present  wore  a  more  cheerful  aspect  after  the 
instrument  had  been  laid  aside, 
and  topics  of  the  times  were  dis- 
cussed   with    animation.     Alfa- 
retta  listened  with  as  much  in- 
terest as  she  would  to  any  agree- 
able noise,  and  would  now  arid 
then  sing   her  little  song,  "My 
lover  is  on  the  sea."  etc.;  and  it 
was  rendered  as  though    there 
was  a  sad  wail  behind  it.    She 
was  otherwise  quiet  under  the 
eyes  of  her    parents;    and    any 
attempts  on  her  part  to  dub  Fred 
as  '■  Mr.  Pickerel  "  were  prompt- 
ly checked  by  Mr.  Buell,  and  he 
would  bid  her  say  Mr.  Anderson, 
so  that,   finally,  she    seemed   to 
forget  the  name  so  appropriately 
applied,  and  to  address  him  by 
his    right    name.     At    an    early 
hour  she  retired;  and  when  Fred 
was    shown    to    his    room,    Mr. 
Buell   said,  "You    need   not   be 
surprised  to  be  awakened  early, 
for  our  daughter  will  be  out  and 
singing  her  song  before  it  is  fairly  light." 

The  morning  song,  however,  when  it  came 
wailing  through  the  shrubbery,  found  Fred 
awake.    He  had  slept  fitful  naps,  and  dreamed 


:w_rt':-'v^^ 


httul  dreams.  The  burden  of  them  all  was 
Alfaretta.  His  generous  heart  longed  to  do 
something  that  would  recall  the  wandering 
mind,  and  place  it  again  in  the  realm  of  reason. 

The  morning  duties  all  performed,  and  Fred 
finding  his  clothing  dried,  he  was  glad  to  get 
into  it  again. 

Having  made  his  errand  known  to  Mr.  Buell 
the  previous  evening,  the  latter  said  that  he 
had  been  contemplating  a  day's  outing  up  the 
river  with  his  wife  and  Alfaretta,  and  he  might 
as  well  take  it  now  as  at  any  time.  "  We  can 
land  you  nicely  on  the  ranch,  for  Mr.  Ghering 
lives  only  three  miles  up,  and  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river." 

Mr.  Buell,  however,  cast  a  shade  of  anxiety 
into  Fred's  mind  by  saying  that  he  was  quite 
sure  that  Ghering  had  no  apiary  unless  he  had 
recently  invested  in  such  live  stock.  "Seeing 
is  believing,"  said  he,  "  and  we  can  soon  put 
you  where  you  can  investigate." 

While  Fred  was  waiting  for  the  family  to 
gather  at  the  landing  he  had  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  view  the  surroundings  of  this  sad  home. 
He  observed  that  Mr.  Buell  had  not  been  idle. 


MK.   ANDERSON,    I'APA    IS    READY." 

for  the  grounds  were  tastefully  laid  out  in 
walks  and  drives;  and  where  they  led  near  the 
river  bluff,  rustic  seats  were  arranged;  rare 
shrubs  adorned  other  places;   and  the  house, 
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part  adobe  and  part  of  more  modern  architec- 
ture, had  a  fine  setting  of  sycamore-trees  be- 
hind it,  while  the  climbing  rose  hid  a  corner  of 
the  white  adobe,  all  making  a  picture  of  loveli- 
ness. Too  many  times  had  he  in  this  journey 
up  the  river  seen  some  of  nature's  beauty  spots 
marred  by  rude  cabins  with  unkempt  and  re- 
pulsive surroundings,  and  this,  too,  in  a  country 
where  the  vine  is  ever  striving  to  hide  the 
deformities  of  nature,  and  is  ready,  if  merely 
planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  to  cover  the  rough 
boards  of  cabin  or  fence,  and  make  them  things 
of  beauty. 

As  Fred  turned  his  gaze  toward  the  flowing 
river  the  episode  of  the  previous  day  came  to 
mind,  and  he  reflected  upon  the  ease  with 
which  one  will  forget  recent  experiences  when 
something  new  and  of  absorbing  interest  takes 
possession  of  the  mind;  and  Fred  now  found 
his  whole  nature  absorbed  in  the  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, in  the  residence,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  lovely  inmate,  though  she  was  so  sadly 
demented.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  and 
while  looking  far  beyond  the  river  into  the 
blue  unfathomed  depths  of  a  California  sky, 
he  felt  as  never  before  that  the 
mystery  of  life  and  of  love  was^fuUy 
as  deep  and  unfathomed. 

While  thus  absorbed,  a  hand  rest- 
ed lightly  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a 
musical  voice  said,  "Mr.  Anderson, 
papa  is  ready."  The  action  was  so 
natural,  the  touch  so  gentle  and  so 
unlike  the  Alfaretta  of  the  pi'evious 
day,  that  Fred  was  thrilled  as  by 
an  electric  shock,  and  his  hopes 
came  rushing  back  from  the  un- 
fathomed depths  into  which  they 
had  plunged.  A  moment  later,  how- 
ever, the  thrill  was  succeeded  by  a 
chill,  for  his  companion  said,  "Fred- 
dy, see  my  teeth,"  and  the  uncanny 
grimace  followed. 

Without  a  word  Fred  strode  de- 
terminedly to  the  little  wharf,  and 
insisted  that  he  be  allowed  to  row 
the  boat.  After  some  parleying  Mr.  Buell 
granted  the  favor.  As  he  vigorously  plied  the 
oars  he  felt  as  though  he  would  like  to  dig  the 
whole  river  up;  and  as  he  sent  the  boat  spin- 
ning through  the  water,  his  desperate  looks  and 
strokes  caused  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  to  exchange 
glances,  as  much  as  to  say  to  each  other,  "  I 
wonder  if  he  is  going  crazy  too;"  but  Fred  had 
to  find  vent  for  his  wrought-up  feelings,  and  a 
mile  of  such  rowing  brought  some  relief;  and 
at  the  end  of  three  miles  his  turbulent  thoughts 
had  regained  their  wonted  calm.  Here  at 
Ghering's  Wharf  Mr.  Buell  relieved  Fred  at 
the  oars  as  they  approached  Ghering's  Landing, 
and  here  he  parted  with  the  people  who  treated 
him  with  such  kindness.  A  pressing  invitation 
was  given  him  to  visit  them   soon   and  often. 


As  the  boat  drew  away  from  the  wharf  where 
Fred  was  standing,  Alfaretta  waved  a  farewell, 
and  sang  again  her  well-worn  song,  "  My  lover 
is  on  the  sea,"  etc.  Fred  watched  them  until 
they  rounded  the  blufl',  and  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  new  work  in  hand. 

A  short  walk  of  five  minutes  and  he  was  in 
front  of  Ghering's  cabin.  The  evidences  of 
bachelorhood  were  plainly  visible,  for  the 
bachelor  was  preparing  the  noonday  meal. 
The  stove,  table,  and  culinary  utensils  were  all 
arranged  under  an  awning  of  tules.  A  stranger 
on  the  ranch  was  evidently  not  an  every-day 
occurrence,  for  the  cook  and  three  ranch  hands 
who  were  just  coming  in  from  the  fields  looked 
with  some  curiosity  upon  the  new  comer. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Ghering?"  said  Fred,  address- 
ing the  cook. 

"Yes,  sir.  that's  my  name;  and  I'm  a  free 
and  easy  Pennsylvania  Dutchman;  and  where 
do  you  hail  from,  if  I  may  ask?" 

"  My  name  is  Fred  Anderson,  and  I  am  from 
the  Pine-tree  State." 

"  L^^t  me  see;  that's  North  Carliny,  ain't  it?  " 
said  Ghering. 


DINNER  AT  GHEKING  S  RANCH. 

"Oh.  no,"  said  Fred;  "it  is  Maine  — I  am 
from  Maine." 

"  Yes,  yes,  sure;  I  ought  to  haiT  known  that; 
but  its  so  long  since  I  half  studied  geography 
or  even  thought  much  of  those  distant  Eastern 
States  that  I  hafif  forgotten  all  I  ever  knew 
about  them." 

"  Mr.  Ghering,"  said  Fred,  "while  in  Sacra- 
mento I  learned  that  you  had  an  apiary  for 
sale  or  to  rent,  and  I  have  run  up  here  to  see 
you  about  it." 

"Ap-i-e-ry — a  pi-ry — what  in  the  dickens  is 
that,  any  way?  Say,  Matt,"  said  he,  turning 
to  one  of  the  men.  "  what  is  an  apry  ?  " 

"  Sure,  Misther  Ghering,  it's  meself  that  can 
tell  yees.  It's  a  corral  where  they  keeps  all 
kinds  of  birds,  agreeable  loike— aigles,  hum- 
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ming-birds,  tomtits,  crows,  hawks,  hens,  and — " 
"honey-bees,"  said  Fred,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  sor,"  said  Matt;  "  that's  it— any  thing 
that  has  wings  or  feathers." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Fred,  "and  to  speak 
more  definitely,  Mr.  Ghering,  I  learned  that 
you  had  a  large  number  of  bees  in  hives." 

"  Bees  in  hifes '?  "  said  Ghering.  "  Well,  now, 
if  I  don't  call  that  shust  gorgeous.  Bees  in 
hifes!  Mr.  Anderson,"  said  he,  vehemently, 
"  whoefer  told  you  so,  told  you  von  big  lie." 

Fred  here  produced  and  read  the  letter  he 
had  n  ceived  from  Royal  Smith.  The  effect 
upon  Ghering  and  his  men  was  a  shout  of 
laughter.  "Horses!  horses  again,"  said  Gher- 
ing and  Matt.  When  the  merriment  had  sub- 
sided, Ghering  said  that  Smith  "  shust  ought  to 
be  tied  to  a  mule's  tail  and  trotted  out  of  the 
country.  He  is  always  up  to  some  shust  that 
kind  of  joke.  He  sent  my  foreman  here,  Matt 
Hogan,  to  this  ranch  on  a  similar  errand.  He 
led  Matt  to  believe  I  had  a  pair  of  horses  for 
sale  cheap,  and  I  hadn't  a  horse  on  the  ranch. 
I  worked  with  oxen  then,  and  the  only  horses  I 
possessed  were  two  saw-horses,  and  that's  what 
Smith  sent  him  after.  But,  Mr.  Anderson, 
your  case  is  a  leedle  not  so  bad,  for  there  is 
bees  on  the  ranch,  but  no  hifes;"  and,  stepping 
outside  the  awning,  he  pointed  up  the  river. 
Said  he,  "  Do  you  see  that  chalk  butte?  " 

"I  see,"  said  Fred. 

"Well,  that  chalk  butte  is  full  of  bees,  and 
you  may  hatf  every  one  of  'em.  The  butte  is 
on  my  ranch." 

Fred's  disappointment  was  plainly  manifest; 
and  Mr.  Ghering,  being  a  kindly  disposed  man, 
said,  "Mister  Anderson,  you  can  not  get  down 
the  river  until  to-morrow,  and  you  shust  take 
dinner  with  us,  and  then  go  ofer  to  the  butte. 
where  you  will  see  the  most  bees  in  caves  you 
efer  saw.  It  is  a  wonderful  show,  and  ought  to 
be  interesting  to  a  lofer  of  bees." 

Fred  thought  he  might  as  well  make  the  best 
of  the  situation,  and,  thanking  his  host,  he  sat 
down  with  the  men  at  their  repast.  Not  hav- 
ing an  extra  chair  for  his  boarder,  an  old  box 
was  brought  into  requisition. 

While  eating.  Matt  Hogan  would  often  smack 
his  lips  and  say,  "If  we  ounly  had  some  of 
Misther  Anderson's  honey  it  would  be  foine." 

Similar  remarks  from  the  other  men  kept  up 
the  merriment  at  Freds  expense  through  the 
entire  meal.  But  Fred  paid  but  little  heed  to 
their  jokes.  He  answered  them  pleasantly, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  meal,  he  aided  Ghering 
in  the  clearing-up  of  the  table  and  the  washing 
of  the  dishes.  Ghering  complained  about  the 
time  it  took  him  to  cook  and  keep  house.  A 
good  many  things  were  neglected  in  the  house 
in  order  that  he  might  keep  his  men  at  work. 

When  things  had  been  cleaned  up  Fred  start- 
ed for  the  chalk  butte,  half  a  mile  away.  Gher- 
ing thought  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him- 


self to  be  on  the  other  end  of  the  ranch,  "  and," 
said  he,  "  Mr.  Anderson,  you  may  haff  the  bees 
and  I  will  till  the  soil." 

There  was  not  much  spirit  in  Fred's  move- 
ments, and  he  would  not  have  even  visited  the 
butte  but  for  his  desire  to  see  a  California  bee- 
cave. 

The  chalk  butte  was  a  peculiar  river  forma- 
tion. Its  surface  contained  about  an  acre,  and 
was  elevated  some  forty  feet  above  the  river, 
which  made  a  great  bend  around  three  sides  of 
it.  The  point  that  projected  into  the  river  was 
the  highest  portion,  while  there  was  a  sag  in 
the  part  that  joined  the  main  land,  and  it  ap- 
peared as  though  the  river  ran  here  at  some 
time  in  the  past.  A  few  sycamore  and  Cali- 
fornia- walnut  trees  were  growing  thriftily  here. 

Upon  the  down-stream  side,  and  about  100 
feet  from  the  shore,  was  a  deep  crevice  in  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  at  least  three  feet  wide  and 
ten  in  perpendicular  length,  and  from  this  large 
aperture  poured  an  incessant  stream  of  bees. 
Their  loud  and  busy  hum  aroused  Fred's  spirits, 
and  he  began  to  have  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
situation.  He  knew  from  the  volume  of  bees 
that  there  must  be  many  colonies  within  that 
aperture.  There  was  no  way  of  getting  a 
view  of  the  interior,  save  from  the  bottom,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  ladder;  but  here  the  water 
seemed  to  be  of  such  depth  as  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  one. 

Walking  around  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  bluff  he  found  other  places  where  colonies 
of  bees  were  lodged  in  smaller  crevices.  From 
the  surface  of  the  bluff  there  was  a  fine  view 
both  up  and  down  the  river.  Mr.  Buell's  land- 
ing, three  miles  below,  could  be  seen,  and  many 
other  points  of  interest. 

The  exploring  done,  Fred  sat  himself  down 
upon  the  river-bank  below  the  butte  and  in 
sight  of  the  bees,  and  here  listened  to  the  music 
made  by  the  thousands  of  busy  workers  as  they 
darted  through  the  air. 

I^or  some  minutes  Fred  studied  the  bees,  and 
speculated  upon  the  formation  of  that  peculiar 
house-apiary;  but  his  eyes  at  last  turned  from 
the  bees  and  were  resting  upon  Buell's  landing. 
He  forgot  the  bees,  and  his  speculations  were 
upon  the  fair  being  he  had  met  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  who  was  in  that 
sad  demented  condition.  "What  a  beautiful 
name!"  said  he;  and  he  said  aloud,  "Alfaretta." 

Again  the  hum  of  the  bees  made  music  in  his 
ears;  and  as  he  glanced  upward  to  the  cliff  his 
eyes  kindled;  he  sprang  to  his  feet;  an  idea' 
possessed  him.  Was  it  born  in  the  repeating  of 
that  name  Alfaretta?  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
had  an  inspiration,  and  exclaimed  aloud,  "By 
George!  I  will  do  it." 


If  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  Gleanings,  make  known 
the  request  on  a  postal,  with  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses, and  we  will,  with  pleasure,  send  them. 
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GRADING  HONEY. 


By  Dr.  G.  C.  Miller. 

It  seems  to  me  Editor  Hutchinson  is  right  in 
thinking  that  it  is  not  wise  to  put  in  place  of 
the  system  of  grading  adopted  at  Washington 
another  system  proposed  by  a  private  individ- 
ual, especially  as  this  latter  system  had  been 
before  the  convention  at  Washington,  and  re- 
jected by  them.  As  he  says,  if  there's  any 
thing  wrong  in  the  Washington  grading,  let  it 
be  pointed  out  and  corrected  at  the  next  North 
American. 

But  I  don't  feel  so  sure  that  he's  right  in 
thinking  the  system  all  right  because  no  fault 
has  been  found  by  dealers  or  shippers.  I'm 
afraid  the  silence  with  regard  to  it  has  been 
rather  the  silence  of  indifference  or  despair. 
It's  a  difficult  thing,  as  the  discussions  showed, 
to  get  all  to  agree  upon  any  one  system;  and 
perhaps  the  feeling  was,  "  Well,  I  suppose  there 
isn't  much  chance  to  get  any  thing  satisfacto- 
ry, so  it's  hardly  worth  while  to  say  any  thing 
about  it."  That  it  has  been  used  three  years 
without  fault  in  one  of  the  journals  is  some  de- 
gree of  testimony  as  to  its  being  satisfactory. 
That  only  one  of  all  the  journals  used  it,  and 
that  no  word  of  fault  was  found  because  it  was 
not  used,  seems  to  be  pretty  strong  proof  that 
it  wasn't  thought  worth  using. 

I  confess  I  don't  feel  very  sanguine  that  any 
thing  entirely  satisfactory  can  be  reached;  but 
as  attention  seems  just  now  turned  in  that  di- 
rection, it  may  not  be  unwise  to  follow  Bro. 
Hutchinson's  hint  and  point  out  what  isn't  just 
the  thing  in  the  Washington  grading. 

As  already  noticed  by  you,  Mr.  Editor,  the 
Washington  grading  gives  no  No.  2. C There  are 
just  two  grades  of  honey— a  first  and  a  second 
grade.  If  nothing  else  is  to  be  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, then  two  grades  are  enough;  but  is  it  ex- 
actly the  honest  thing  to  name  them  "  Fancy  " 
and  "No.  1"?  When;  you  buy  a  thing  .'for 'a 
No.  1  article,  and  afterward  find  out  that  you 
havejthe  lowest  grade  to  be  found,  don't  you 
have  just  a  little  feeling  that  you  have  been 
swindled  ?  And  don't  the  dealers  to  some  ex- 
tent consider  the  grades  as  No.  1  and  No.  3? 
Right  here  it  may  be  well  to  examine  quota- 
tions as  given  in  Review  for  March,  perhaps 
also  looking  at  those  given  in  Gleanings  for 
April  1,  as  the  quotations  in  each  are  about  the 
same  date. 

In  Revieiv,  C.  C.  demons  t^-  Co.  quote  no  fan- 
cy, only  No.  1.  Does  that  mean  that  the  only 
kind  of  honey  sold  in  that  market  in  comb  is 
such  as  described  in  No.  1.  "with  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed  "?  But  in  Glean- 
ings they  quote  No.  1  at  same  prices  and  No. 
2  at  lower  price.  Now,  isn't  their  No.  1  in  each 
case  the  "fancy"  described  at  the  head  of 
Review's  quotations;  and  doesn't  it  look  a  bit 


as  if  they  were  saying,  "We  quote  No.  1  as  our 
best  honey  in  each  case;  but  as  there  is  no  No. 
2  in  Review  we  don't  give  it  there,  but  we  do 
give  it  in  Gleanings."  And  isn't  their  ac- 
tion, if  it  means  any  thing,  really  objecting  to 
the  grading  in  Review  ?  Batterson  seems  to 
use  the  grading  straight,  and  perhaps  the  oth- 
ers do;  but  in  Minneapolis  there's  nothing  but 
fancy.  Burnett  says,  "Fancy  white,  15;  and 
No.  1  white,  12  to  13."  In  Gleanings  he  says, 
"14c  for  clover  and  13  to  13  for  basswood," 
which  rather  goes  to  show  he  doesn't  pay  any 
attention  in  actual  transactions  to  the  North 
American  grading.  I  doubt  whether  many  of 
the  dealers  do. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  a  good  thing  if  all 
the  journals  unite  to  push  the  Washington 
grading  to  the  front.  It's  better  than  none; 
and  if  the  dealers  can  be  got  to  use  it,  then  it's 
possible  enough  attention  may  be  given  it  to 
remedy  any  deficiencies. 

But  ought  nothing  to  be  said  about  pollen  in 
sections?  By  the  Washington  grading,  every 
cell  may  contain  pollen  without  throwing  it 
out  of  No.  1  or  even  fancy.  Where  would  you 
put  a  section,  white  as  chalk  on  one  side,  but  a 
little  darkened  on  the  other?  How  many  cells 
are  unsealed  when  there  are  "  but  few  cells  un- 
sealed"? Guess  I'd  better  not  ask  too  many 
questions. 

Marengo,  111. 

[I  believe  with  the  doctor,  that  there  ough 
to  be  a  No.  2  grading.  Necessarily  some  honey 
will  get  into  the  markets  that  is  neither 
"Fancy"  nor  "No.  1,"  and  should  therefore 
be  classed  just  what  it  is,  or  No.  2.  Moreover, 
the  commission  men  should  state  whatf  price 
they  are  allowing  on  such  honey,  so  that  the 
producer  can  decide  whether  he  can  send  what 
he  has  of  that  sort  to  the  city.  No.  2  should, 
in  my  estimation,  include,  in  comb  honey,  sec- 
tions that  are  travel-stained,  or  nor  entirely 
filled  out  or  capped  over,  or  light  in  weight, 
but  the  honey  itself  of  good  quality;  that  is.  I 
would  make  No.  2  describe  the  condition  not 
the  quality  of  the  honey  itself. 

If  the  other  publishers  agree  that  there 
should  be  a  No.  2  added  to  the  Washington 
grading,  as  now  partially  adopted  by  the  bee- 
journals,  I  will  have  it  incorporated  in  our 
Honey  Column.  At  all  events,  there  should  be 
uniformity  of  action  on  the  part  of  all  the  jour- 
nals; for  a  system  of  grading,  if  used  at  all, 
should  be  universal,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be. 

As  10  the  wording,  I  suggest  that  the  doctor 
give  us  a  form  for  No.  2,  being  careful  to  make 
it  brief  and  to  the  point.  As  to  the  classes,  I 
would  add  one;  namely,  "mixed,"  in  addition 
to  the  terms  "  white,"  "  amber,"  and  "  dark." 

These  two  changes,  a  "No.  3,"  and  the  term 
"mixed,"  would  make  the  current  grading 
nearly  perfect.  By  referring  to  ihe  Honey 
Column  the  reader  will  see  how  the  grading 
now  stands. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  article  of  the  doc- 
tor's was  written  before  the  grading  adopted  by 
IhQ  Review  was  used  in  Gleanings.  Since  then 
all  our  commission  men  have  made  their  quota- 
tions conform  in  every  particular  to  the  new 
grading;  and  with  a  single  exception  they  did 
and  are  doing  it  without  a  protest.— Ed.] 
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BEES    KILLING  OFF   DRONES. 

Question. — I  have  ten  colonies  of  bees  which 
wintered  well  in  the  cellar.  They  are  strong 
in  bees  and  brood,  and  are  working  well  on 
white  clover,  but  they  are  killing  off  their 
drones.  What  could  the  drones  have  done  that 
they  are  thus  killed?  They  are  making  a 
business  of  killing  them,  as  much  as  if  it  were 
September.  What  is  the  cause,  and  what  will 
be  the  result?  Two  colonies  swarmed  a  short 
time  ago. 

Answer.— The  questioner  seems  to  think  that 
his  drones  must  have  done  something  very 
wrong  to  cause  the  bees  to  kill  them;  but  I 
hasten  to  assure  him  that  his  drones  were  not 
"sinners"  above  other  drones,  for  all  drones 
are  treated  in  the  same  way  under  like  circum- 
stances. The  failure  of  flowers,  or  the  flowers 
failing  to  secrete  nectar,  on  account  of  unfa- 
vorable weather,  often  causes  the  bees  to  kill 
their  drones  as  early  as  May  or  June,  as  well 
as  later  on  in  August  and  September;  and  if 
the  scarcity  of  nectar  is  great  enough,  drones 
just  hatching  are  dragged  out  at  once,  before 
they  get  even  a  sip  of  honey;  and  if  the  colony 
is  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  drone  brood,  in 
its  milky  state,  is  torn  from  the  cells  and  suck- 
ed dry  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  colony. 

The  questioner  did  not  tell  us  any  thing 
about  what  kind  of  weather  he  had  been  hav- 
ing in  his  locality;  but  I  suspect  it  was  very 
much  the  same  as  we  have  been  having  of  late; 
namely,  cool,  cloudy,  and  windy,  with  more  or 
less  rain.  During  such  weather  as  this  the 
bees  rush  out  every  time  the  sun  "  breaks  the 
clouds,"  and  appear  to  be  working  well,  while 
they  are  not  getting  a  living  for  themselves  and 
the  brood,  to  say  nothing  about  storing  suffi- 
cient to  afford  the  presence  of  these  "gentle- 
men of  leisure."  Such  a  state  of  affairs  as  this 
during  while-clover  bloom  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence,  and  I  believe  a  failure  of  nec- 
tar in  the  clover-blossoms,  in  our  questioner's 
locality,  is  the  cause  for  the  killing  of  the 
drones.  The  fact  that  only  two  of  the  colonies 
have  swarmed,  and  no  swarming  is  being  done 
at  the  time  of  writing,  shows  that  there  is 
no  secretion  of  nectar  to  amount  to  any  thing, 
else  his  colonies  would  keep  on  swarming. 
Only  two  swarms,  with  the  bees  killing  off  the 
drones,  is  proof  to  ray  mind  that  clover  is  yield- 
ing no  honey,  even  though  the  bees  may  appear 
to  be  working  well. 

As  to  what  the  result  will  be,  I  see  no  reason 
to  fear  any  thing  bad.  Nature  makes  no  mis- 
takes, and  bees  never  kill  off  drones  where  they 
are  needed.  The  colonies  which  have  not 
swarmed  have  given  up  all  idea  of  swarming 


for  the  present,  without  doubt,  so  they  have  no 
need  of  drones;  and  I  will  venture  the  asser- 
tion, that,  if  he  look  into  the  two  colonies  which 
have  swarmed,  he  will  either  find  plenty  of 
drones  or  a  young  laying  queen;  for  a  colony 
having  queen-cells  or  a  virgin  queen  will  pre- 
serve their  drones,  even  till  the  whole  colony 
perish  with  hunger.  If  the  failure  of  nectar 
continues,  then  the  drones  in  these  two  colonies 
will  be  killed  as  soon  as  the  young  queens  get 
to  laying;  but  our  questioner  can  rest  assured 
that,  until  said  queens  become  fertile,  the 
drones  in  those  hives  will  not  be  driven  out  as 
useless  consumers. 

SINGING  queens;   WHY  QUEENS  PIPE. 

Question.— I  have  an  Italian  queen  that  sings 
like  a  hen.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of 
it?  She  sings  while  moving  among  the  bees  as 
well  as  when  still,  and  so  loudly  that  she  can 
be  heard  five  feet  away  when  the  hive  is  closed. 
The  day  before  I  heard  this  strange  noise  I  cut 
out  all  of  the  queen-cells,  but  could  not  find  the 
queen.  The  next  day  I  resumed  the  search  for 
her,  and  very  soon,  upon  opening  the  hive,  I 
found  her  singing  as  happily  as  a  lark.  It  was 
not  a  piping  noise,  but  a  regular  singing  like  a 
laying  hen;  and,  besides,  it  was  an  old  queen, 
and  it  is  only  young  or  virgin  queens  which 
pipe. 

^7isM;er. — Notwithstanding  our  correspon- 
dent says,  "It  was  not  a  piping  noise"  which 
he  heard,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was 
just  that  and  nothing  else.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea  that  many  adhere  to,  that  virgin  queens 
are  the  only  queens  which  pipe;  for  I  have 
heard  queens  two  and  three  years  old  pipe 
many  times,  although  the  noise  made  by  them 
is  not  quite  so  sharp  or  cut  up  so  much  as  that 
of  the  virgin  queen,  where  there  are  rival 
queens  in  the  cells.  There  seems  to  be  a  more 
Intense  hatred  toward  rivals  on  the  part  of  a 
virgin  queen  than  with  laying  queens;  but 
when  thwarted  in  her  purpose,  a  laying  queen 
will  resent  it  as  well  as  a  newly  hatched  virgin. 
Although  I  have  never  heard  any  queen-breed- 
er say  so,  yet  I  think  I  am  jus^tified  in  saying 
that  there  are  few  of  them  who  have  not  heard 
laying  queens  pipe,  or  call  to  each  other,  where 
a  number  of  cages  containing  queens  placed 
near  together  were  left  near  each  other  for  a 
short  time;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  very 
many  who  are  not  queen -breeders,  who  have 
ordered  a  plurality  of  caged  queens  sent  them, 
have  heard  this  piping  or  singing  noise  produc- 
ed by  the  queens  while  in  the  confinement  of 
the  cages.  I  have  heard  it  hundreds  of  times 
with  queens  when  preparing  them  for  ship- 
ment, and  many  times  from  the  cages  of  those 
which  I  have  received.  Any  thing  which  en- 
rages queens  and  causes  them  to  cease  laying 
will  cause  them  to  go  to  piping;  and  the  cut- 
ting of  the  queen-cells  from  the  hive,  as  did 
our  correspondent,  at  a  time  when  the  queen 
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had  a  great  desire  to  swarm,  will  cause  this 
result.  Years  ago,  when  I  cut  off  queen-cells 
to  restrict  the  issuing  of  first  or  prime  swarms, 
I  often  had  instances  of  that  kind,  and  in  every 
case  I  found  that  such  colonies  would  swarm 
without  the  construction  to  completion  of 
queen-cells.  Another  thing,  I  have  found  that 
any  queen  that  is  enraged  enough  to  pipe  will 
not  lay  any  eggs  while  so  piping,  or  during  the 
time.  Again,  I  have  had  queens  which  I  was 
trying  to  introduce  insist  on  piping,  and  the 
bees  would  always  cluster  such  queens,  or  the 
cage  containing  them,  as  long  as  they  continue 
to  pipe  and  make  such  angry  demonstrations. 


In  the  May  Review  we  are  presented  with  a 
"  Foreign  Leaflet  on  Honey,"  from  which  I  cull: 

"  I  know  parents  who,  in  times  of  epidemics, 
give  to  their  children,  as  an  antiseptic,  honey  in 
abundance,  and  with  complete  success,  these 
children  having  invariably  escaped  the  illness." 

"The  Creator  seems  to  have  united  every 
property  in  this  remedy.  Honey  is  not  only 
sweet  and  wholesome,  but  also  a  food,  a  blood- 
producer  of  the  highest  order." 

"  VVhoever  takes  regularly  this  bee  honey  will 
not  only  be  much  better  nourished,  but  will  also 
be  spared,  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  heavy 
medicine-bill,  and  will  in  any  case  increase  his 
individual  capacity." 

Putting  these  quotations  side  by  side  with 
Health  Notes  in  Gleanings,  don't  you  see 
something  paradoxical  about  the  two  lots  of 
writings?  if  honey  is  such  a  king  cure-all, 
how  come  so  many  sick  ones  in  the  ranks  of  its 
producers?  How  •"  kweer  and  kontrarie  "  man- 
kind can  be,  anyway !  We  sliall  surely  have  to 
enter  heaven  by  different  routes.— Somriambw- 
list  in  Progressive  Bee  keeper. 

The  tornado  which  visited  St.  Louis  last  week 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Hundreds  of  lives  were  lost,  and  millions 
of  dollars' worth  of  property  destroyed;  homes 
laid  waste  and  hearths  made  desolate,  while 
sad  eyed  mourners  watch  and  wait  in  vain  for 
those  who  never  come.  In  a  recent  card,  Mr. 
E.  T.  Flanagan,  of  Belleville,  111.,  says  that  the 
report  of  the  storm  was  not  in  the  least  exag- 
gerated, and  that  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  is  simply  awful.  He  also  informs  us 
that  the  tornado  destroyed  $?.500  worth  of  fruit 
for  him,  but  his  bees  escaped,  and  he  is  thank- 
ful that  the  lives  of  himself  and  family  were 
spared.— -Editorial  in  Progressive  Bee-keeper. 

Carelessness  is  found  among  bee-keepers  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  We  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  "Alexander,"  with  no  State  or 
even  name  or  address  of  the  writer  given.  Of 
course  we  can  do  nothing  with  it  until  we  get 
another  letter  from  the  same  writer,  who  will 
likely  "  kick  '  because  we  did  not  reply  to  his 
former  letter,  when  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing who  the  man  is,  or  in  what  State  he  lives. 
Be  careful  always  to  sign  your  name  to  a  letter, 
and  also  give  your  address  in  full.— -Editorial 
in  American  Bee  Journal. 

Don't  make  a  mistake  this  year,  and  send 
your  honey  oft'  to  some  unreliable  city  commis- 
sion  firm.     Better  take  two  or  three  cents  a 


pound  less  for  your  honey  than  to  ship  it  any 
great  distance  to  market,  and  run  the  risk  of 
leakage,  breakage,  and  paying  high  commis- 
sions. Supply  the  home  demand  first,  by  all 
means,  and  make  some  effort  to  enlarge  it. 
Many  families  do  not  know  how  healthful  hon- 
ey is,  and  need  only  to  be  assured  of  the  fact, 
when  they  will  become  regular  users  of  it. — 
Editorial  in  Ainerican  Bee  Journal. 


The  reports  of  the  good  times  we  luqje  are 
coming,  or  perhaps  already  here,  are  just  be- 
ginning to  come  in.     Here  is  a  sample: 

We  sire  in  the  midst  of  the  heuviest  honey-flow  I 
ever  saw— raspberry  and  other  wild  flowers. 
Morrill,  Minn.,  June  8.  A.  T.  McKibben. 

Our  bees  are  just  starting  on  the  basswoods, 
and  by  the  myriads  of  buds  now  opening  we  an- 
ticipate a  good  flow  of  honey. 


There!  I  nearly  caught  Dr.  Miller  in  a  case 
of  unconscious  bias.  Almost  before  he  thought, 
he  concludes,  in  Straws,  this  issue,  that  Mr. 
Taylor's  experiments  furnish  "strong  testimo- 
ny in  favor  of  cellar  wintering."  As  I  under- 
stand it,  they  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining just  how  much  effect  the  protection 
afforded  by  a  cellar  had  over  colonies  in  single- 
walled  hives,  not  how  much  difference  there 
is  between  indoor  and  outdoor  colonies,  both 
according  to  the  latest  and  most  approved  meth- 
ods.   

The  May  number  of  the  Southland  Queen  is 
a  pleasure  and  a  surprise.  It  is  fully  illustrat- 
ed, contains  extra  pages,  and  is  filled  full  of 
bright  spicy  things.  This  is  what  she  (the 
Queeyi)  has  to  say  for  herself: 

She  starts  out  on  her  second  year  printed  on  her 
own  press,  with  her  own  type,  in  her  own  house,  on 
her  own  soil,  and  run  by  her  own  hands.  Now  that 
the  Queen  is  a  fixture,  and  a  settled  fact,  send  in 
your  subscriptions  and  see  what  a  bee-paper  we  will 
send  you. 

Success  to  the  Queen!  and  may  she  see  many 
another  birthday  as  auspicious  as  the  first. 


A    NATIONAL    BEE-KEEPERS     UNION    AS    A   DE- 
LIBERATIVE  BODY. 

A  PRIVATE  letter  from  a  prominent  bee-keep- 
er, commenting  on  the  amalgamation  matter, 
contains  a  paragraph  which  I  can  not  forbear 
giving  right  here: 

All  this  talk  about  "marrying,"  and  "a  poor 
society  wanting  to  get  the  money  of  the  other,"  is 
"all  bosh;"  for  those  who  are  the  very  backbone  of 
each  are  the  very  ones  who  are  in  favor  of  a  union 
or  a  new  organization,  the  outgrowth  of  the  others. 

Italics  are  mine.    In  another  place  the  same 

writer  says: 
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It  makes  no  difference  to  me,  and  I  guess  not  to 
any  one  else,  what  we  organize,  so  that  it  is  what 
bee-keepers  want. 

Italics  mine  again.  The  bee-keepers  of  this 
country  want,  if  they  want  any  thing,  a  nation- 
al association;  and  the  easiest  way,  in  my 
estimation,  is  to  make  the  Union  a  deliberative 
body,  having  annual  meetings.  Let  the  old 
North  American  stand  as  it  is. 


BEE-PARALYSIS. 

The  question  Is  asked  in  the  Southland 
Queen  as  to  when  and  how  the  name  "  bee_- 
paralysis"  originated  for  a  certain  kind  of  dis- 
ease that  afflicts  bees,  causing  them  to  become 
swollen,  black,  and  shiny,  and  to  exhibit  a  pal- 
sied or  trembling  motion.  When  our  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture  was  first  written  its  author  de- 
scribed this  disease  as  above,  and  then  said  he 
had  no  name  for  it.  For  a  time  it  was  called 
the  "nameless  bee-disease."  This,  certainly, 
was  a  misnomer,  and  a  discredit  to  those  of  us 
who  help  to  make  our  special  nomenclature. 

I  called  Prof.  Cook's  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  asked  him  to  give  us  a  name  from  his 
standpoint  as  an  entomologist  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate and  at  the  same  time  indicative  of  the 
real  symptoms  and  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
ease. He  suggested  "bee-paralysis."  Liking 
the  appellation  I  incorporated  it  in  all  our  own 
bee-keeping  literature  so  far  as  possible,  instead 
of  the  old  or  "  nameless  "  name  that  had  been 
used  formerly.  The  late  editions  of  our  ABC 
book,  and  late  volumes  of  Gleanings,  have  all 
made  use  of  the  new  name,  and  I  see  it  is  now 
adopted  by  the  other  bee  journals. 

This  same  disease  was  called  by  Mr.  Cheshire 
Bacillus  Gaytoni,  after  Miss  Gayton,  who  first 
called  his  attention  to  this  peculiar  disease; 
but  at  that  time  we  were  not  aware  tluit  bee- 
paralysis  and  Bacillus  Gaytoni  wore  probably 
one  and  the  same;  but  we  no.v  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the'  arc,  fiom  descriptions 
that  have  come  to  us  from  across  the  water,  as 
they  tally  so  clos.  iy  with  what  we  now  know 
to  be  and  call  boc;  paralysis. 


CO"MMISSION   MEN   WHO   WILL   NOT   ANSWEK 
LETTERS. 

Two  or  three  times  producers  have  complain- 
ed to  us  that  commission  house  so  and  so  would 
not  answer  letters.  In  one  instance  the  bee- 
keeper, whom  I  will  call  Mr.  A.,  some  time  last 
October  sent  along  a  consignment  of  honey— to 

&  Co.    Some  two  months  rolled  by,  and 

Mr.  A.  wrote  us  that  he  had  not  heard  any 
thing  about  the  honey.  We  replied  that  the 
firm  was  perfectly  good,  well  quoted,  and  had 
always  dealt  satisfactorily  with  us,  and  that 
we  had  no  doubt  they  would  render  in  due  time 
a  satisfactory  account  of  salts.  Time  went  on, 
and  Mr  A.  wrote  us  again,  saying  that  he  could 
get  nothing  out  of  the  firm— that  they  would 
not  even  answer  his  letters.     We  wrote  this 


time,  asking  them  to  kindly  look  into  the  mat- 
ter and  write  to  Mr.  A.  Two  more  weeks  went 
on,  and  still  no  response,  either  to  Mr.  A.  or 
ourselves.  Again  we  wrote,  as  kindly  as  we 
knew  how,  calling  their  attention  to  this  whole 
transaction,  and  mentioning  the  fact  that  we 
had  previously  written,  and  asked  them  to  look 
up  Mr.  A.'s  case  at  once,  or  we  should  be  con- 
strained to  withdraw  their  quotations  from  our 
Honey  Column.  This  time  we  "raised  the 
wind."  We  received  a  prompt  but  curt  letter 
in  reply,  pointing  to  their  many  years  of  suc- 
cessful business  career,  and  that  they  had  all 
this  time  been  able  to  conduct  their  business 
"without  outside  interference,"  and  that  they 
would  thank  us  to  mind  our  own  business,  and 
"forbear  threatening."  They  closed  up  by 
stating  that  they  had  sent  Mr.  A.  a  full  account 
of  sales,  with  a  check  covering  the  same. 

In  our  reply  we  simply  stated  that  we  fur- 
nished thom,  and  all  other  commission  firms, 
space  in  our  Honey  Column  free  of  charge,  and 
that  the  mere  fact  that  we  accepted  their  quo- 
tations was  a  guarantee  on  our  part  to  our 
readers  that  we  considered  their  firm,  along 
with  the  rest,  responsible  and  A  No.  1;  we 
further  stated  that,  as  we  accepted  their  adver- 
tisement, and  felt  in  a  measure  responsible,  we 
had  necessarily  to  come  in  as  a  third  party  to 
the  extent  that,  if  they  did  not  attend  to  Mr. 
A.'s  case,  we  should  simply  have  to  drop  their 
qiiotations.  This  last  is  evidently  what  they 
call  a  "threat." 

We  hope  our  readers  will  keep  us  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  firms  that  will  not  answer 
letters  in  regard  to  the  honey  sent  them.  The 
commission  houses  who  are  quoting  honey  for 
us  are  entirely  responsible  and.  so  far  as  we 
know,  honorable;  but  if  any  of  them  do  not 
like  our  "interference,"  all  they  have  to  do  is 
to  withhold  their  quotations  from  us. 

As  publishers  of  a  bee-journal,  we  feel  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  champion  the  rights  of  the 
producer,  and  in  all  cases  to  stand  unflinching- 
ly for  the  right,  no  matter  whether  it  favors 
bee- keepers  or  commission  men.  Where  we 
have  been  appealed  to  as  referee,  we  have  de- 
cided in  a  few  cases  in  favor  of  the  commission 
man  instead  of  the  bee-keeper. 


SELLING   HONEY  ON  COMxMISSIQN;    QUOTING  THE 
MARKET  TOO  HIGH,  ETC. 

We  have  run  across  one  or  two  instances 
where  commission  houses  have  been  quoting 
two  or  three  cents  a  pound  higher  in  their 
market  quotations  than  they  actually  render  to 
the  bee-keeper  in  their  account  of  sales.  Of 
course,  the  latter  complain,  and  justly  so. 

We  realize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible for  a  commission  merchant  to  sell  honey 
fof  what  he  thiulix  he  can;  but  when  that  com- 
mission merchant  makes  his  quotations  in  the 
bee-journals  about  two  cents  higher  than  the 
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price  he  pays  to  the  bee  keeper,  he  is  not  doing 
as  he  would  be  done  by,  to  say  the  least.  In 
the  tirst  place,  he  virtually  robs  the  bee-keeper 
of  two  cents  on  every  pound  of  honey  sold.  In 
the  second  place  he  robs  the  honest  commission 
man,  who  would  have  got  the  consignment,  of 
the  sale  of  that  honey. 

We  want  our  bee-keeping  friends  to  kei  p  us 
fully  posted  on  all  cases  of  this  kind;  and  if 
your  commission  man  does  not  allow  you  in  his 
account  of  sales  the  figures  that  he  has  quoted 
at  the  time  the  sale  is  made,  then  ask  the 
reason  why;  and  if  he  does  not  give  a  satisfac- 
tory answer,  report  him  to  us  at  once. 

We  make  no  charge  for  advertising-space  for 
commission  firms  in  our  Honey  Column.  The 
space  is  valuable,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it;  but  we  would  rather  not  take  any  pay, 
so  that  we  can  drop  them  out  of  the  Honey 
Column  at  any  lime  when  they  fail  to  toe  the 
mark. 

I  have  been  thinking  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
idea  to  ask  our  commission  men  to  render 
account  of  sales  according  to  the  system  of 
grading  at  the  head  of  our  Honey  Column.  For 
instance,  Messrs.  A.  B.  C.  &  Co.,  commission 
men,  will  make  account  of  sales  something  like 
this: 

18  crates  of  comb  honey,  fancy,  15  cts. 

60  cases  ditto,  No.  1,  13  cts. 

5  cases  comb  honey.  No.  1  amber,  9  cts. 

A.  B.  C.  &Co. 

The  bee-keeper  knows  exactly  how  the  honey 
was  classed,  and  the  prices  received.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  account  of  sales  at  ihe  present 
time  is  rendered  something  in  this  way: 


18  cases  of  comb  honey,  15  cts. 
20  cases  of  comb  honey,  13  cts. 
10  cases,  amber,  at  9  cts. 


X.  Y.  Z&Co. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  last  named  that  the 
producer  does  not  know  exactly  how  his  honey 
was  classed — that  is,  ivhy  the  20  cases  sold  for  3 
cts.  less  than  the  18  cases;  but  if  the  account 
is  rendered  according  to  the  one  by  A.  B.  C.  & 
Co.  he  knows  whether  or  not  he  is  getting  mar- 
ket quotations.  If  our  commission  men  should 
see  this  I  hope  they  will  take  the  pains  to  make 
out  their  account  of  sales  somewhat  on  this 
plan — the  one  over  the  name  of  A.  B.  C.  &  Co. 


THE    SUGAR-HONEY    QUESTION  AND    THE    ATTI- 
TUDE OF  THE  REVIEW. 

The  following  is  a  letter  received  from  Bro. 
Holtermann,  of  the  Canadian  Dee  Journal, 
which  will  explain  Itself: 

THE   REVIEW  NOT  SILENT. 

I  notice  your  little  item  in  Gleanings,  page  433, 
June  1,  a  footnote  to  au  extract  from  the  Review,  in 
which  the  editor  of  the  latter  periodical  claims  that 
the  Bevieiv  has  kept  silent  upon  the  "  sugar-hone^' " 
question,  and  feels  inclined  to  take  me  to  task  for 
condemning  him  for  what  are  his  private  opinions. 
If  the  Review  has  kept  quiet  upon  this  question  of 


late,  what  does  the  following  mean  in  the  March, 
1896,  issue  of  the  Review,  page  88?  "The  last  number 
[of  the  Canadirm  Bee  JournaV]  makes  a  cheerful 
shout  over  the  passage  of  the  legislation  they  have 
been  crying  for  so  long— the  anti-sugar-honey  bill. 
It  has  been  amended  somewhat,  it  seems;  and  lack 
of  time  or  modesty,  or  some  other  reason,  keeps 
thera  from  giving  us  the  text,  so  we  can  not  see  for 
ourh.elves  just  what  sort  of  a  looking  "critter"  it  is. 
We  venture  to  guess  that  the  Solons  of  the  govern- 
ment have  given  them  enlarged  penalties  against 
real  adulteiators  and  evil-doers,  and  shorn  their 
power  to  persecute  innocent  neighbors." 

The  above  is  penned  by  Hasty,  in  his  "Review;" 
and  knowing  the  views  of  Hutchinson  and  Hasty, 
and  reading  the  above,  if  the  writing  has  any  mean- 
ing at  all,  does  it  not  mean,  viewed  from  their 
standpoint,  that  the  members  of  Parliament  would 
be  wise  enough  to  know  that  such  feeding  of  sugar, 
and  selling  it  as  honey,  is  not  adulterating,  and  that 
such  men  are  innocent  ?  Silence  upon  this  question 
in  the  Review  would  certainly  be  "golden;"  but  I 
am  afraid  that,  to  claim  such  as  the  above  as  silence, 
savors  of  brass.  R.  P.  Holtekmann. 

iJranlford,  Can. 

There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  advocacy  of  sugar  honey  was 
begun  again  in  the  March  Review  from  which 
the  quotation  was  made.  However,  I  have 
been  sorry  to  see  what  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of 
unfriendliness  on  the  part  of  Bro.  Holtermann 
toward  Bro.  Hutchinson.  The  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Bee  Journal  has  taken  Issue  strongly 
with  the  editor  of  the  Review  on  matters  en- 
tirely foreign  to  sugar  honey,  it  is  not  so  much 
what  Bro.  Holtermann  said  as  the  way  he  said 
it;  and  it  Is  the  spirit  of  his  utterances  toward 
Mr.  Hutchinson  on  several  questions,  especially 
his  rejoinder  above,  that  make  me  feel  a  little 
sad,  especially  as  both  are  my  friends. 

Now,  understand  I  am  not  defending  in  the 
least  the  production  or  sale  of  sugar  honey; 
nor  am  I  excusing  those  who  look  a  part  in  its 
early  advocacy.  As  they  have  of  late  said  little 
or  nothing,  it  has  seemed  unwise  lo  belabor 
them  now.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  carrying 
matters  of  this  kind  too  far,  defeating  their 
very  object — thus  making  the  opposition  more 
determined  to  carry  its  point. 

I  believe,  in  the  present  Instance,  both  parties 
are  perfectly  honest  in  their  convictions;  and 
while  the  one  side  was  too  hasty  (I  do  not  mean 
this  as  a  pun)  in  launching  upon  the  bee-keep- 
ing world  an  untried  experiment,  and  one  of 
doubtful  expediency,  the  other  side  has  erred 
in  being  a  little  too  severe  in  condemning— and 
persistently  condemning  — after  there  was  no 
real  occa^iou  for  it. 

Now,  if  both  sides  will  drop  the  matter  where 
it  is,  with  the  feeling  that  the  other  side  was 
honest  in  its  convictions,  the  harmony  of  feel- 
ing that  formerly  existed  will  be  restored. 

Although  1  have  had  no  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Hutchinson  over  the  matter,  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  the  Review  vfill  go  half  way,  and 
more  if  need  be. 
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Thou  sbiilt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain — Exodus  30: 7. 

Within  ten  miles  of  our  place  are  the  great 
celery  and  onion  gardens  of  Wean,  Horr,  War- 
ner it  Co.  Thej' occupy  what  was  known  for 
years  as  the  "  Harrisville  Swamp."  This  swamp 
one  way  is  about  two  miles  in  length.  For  the 
past  few  years  it  has  been  reclaimed,  and  is  now 
one  great  garden.  On  the  2d  day  of  June  I  got 
away  from  the  office  about  two  o'clock,  for  a 
half-holiday.  In  about  an  hour  I  was  on  the 
celery-ground.  These  celery-fields,  although 
but  a  few  miles  away  from  the  Creston  farm  de- 
scribed in  this  issue,  are  worked  on  quite  a  dif- 
ferent plan.  The  extent  of  their  grounds  is  so 
great  that  the  cost  would  be  tremendous  for  an 
irrigating-plant,  with  engine,  tank,  and  pipes, 
such  as  the  Jordan  Brothers  use.  They  have 
worked  for  years  on  the  plan  of  open  ditches. 
These  ditches  drain  the  swamp,  and  during  a 
dry  time  they  carry  the  water  to  be  used  on  the 
beds.  I  did  not  notice  the  width  of  the  beds,  or, 
if  you  choose,  the  distance  from  one  irrigating- 
ditch  to  another,  but  I  should  think  the  width 
was  about  four  rods.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
water  is  brought  in  from  Killbuck  Creek  so  as 
to  fill  the  ditches  up  to  within  18  inches  or  a 
foot  of  the  surface  of  the  muck.  By  means  of 
lifting-gates  the  water  can  be  raised  to  any 
heieht  desired. 

When  I  first  came  on  to  the  ground  I  noticed 
with  pleasure  the  groups  of  men,  women,  and 
children  scattered  here  and  there.  Some  of 
these  groups  were  perhaps  a  mile  away  —  away 
off  over  the  level  celery- fields  —  about  as  level. 
In  fact,  as  the  surface  of  a  lake.  While  I  was 
deciding  which  gang  to  make  for  first.  I  noticed 
a  solitary  man  ofT  in  a  field  by  himself,  working 
with  a  hoe.  He  was  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  anybody  else.  It  seemed  a  little  strange  to 
me  that  one  man  should  be  thus  working  alone 
when  the  whole  system  of  the  great  farm  seem- 
ed to  be  to  work  in  gangs,  with  an  appropriate 
foreman  in  charge  of  each  gang.  I  supposed, 
however,  there  was  some  good  reason  for  so  do- 
ing, although  it  stirred  somewhat  my  Yankee 
curiosity.  As  I  looked  at  him  again  1  thought, 
too,  he  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  half  hearted 
manner  by  the  way  he  used  his  hoe.  He  didn't 
act  like  the  people  who  worked  together  in 
companies.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  where  I 
should  most  likely  find  the  general  foreman, 
with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  but  he  was 
almost  too  far  away.  Finally  I  caught  sight  of 
the  man  I  wanted,  driving  a  gray  horse.  The 
horse  whisked  around  at  such  a  rate,  however, 
here  and  there,  that  I  despaired  somewhat  of 
catching  him.  especially  as  I  had  to  follow,  at 
least  for  the  greater  part,  the  clay  roadways.  A 
year  ago  it  was  pretty  hard  work  on  a  hot  day 
to  run  a  wheel  over  this  soft  peat:  but  I  was 
rejoiced  to  find  on  this  trip  that  good  hard  clay 
roads  had  been  made — miles  of  them — to  facili- 
tate the  moving  of  their  heavy  crops.  Clay 
enough  is  put  on  top  of  the  peat  so  that  the 
heaviest-loaded  wagon  rarely  breaks  through. 
In  only  a  few  places  did  I  see  holes  where  the 
wagon-wheels  had  gone  down  and  stirred  up  the 
black  muck.  Let  me  say,  before  I  forget  it, 
that  this  plantation  is  so  extensive  that  the 
government  bulletin  on  onion  culture,  mention- 
ed elsewhere,  has  several  times  referred  to  the 
great  Ohio  onion-farm.  A  year  ago  some  sin- 
gle acres  produced  more  than  1000  bushels  of  the 
Yellow  Danvers  onion. 


Before  I  found  my  man  I  got  into  a  group  of 
perhaps  20  or  25  celery -transplanters.  Each 
man  had  a  row  on  one  of  the  beds  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  ground  is  first  thoroughly  worked 
up  by  horses;  then  it  is  rolled  smooth,  hard,  and 
level.  Next  a  marker  goes  over,  making  a  per- 
fectly straight  furrow  where  the  plants  are  to 
be  set.  Now  the  men  all  commence  and  tramp 
a  row  by  standing  with  their  feet  right  across 
the  furrow,  and  move  sidewise  from  one  foot  to 
the  other.  This  packs  the  soil  where  the  plants 
are  to  stand,  and  raises  a  little  ridge  of  soil 
where  the  toe  and  heel  come.  When  the  ground 
is  all  tramped,  then  each  man  takes  a  large 
stout  galvanized  iron  pail,  with  a  lip  to  it,  and 
dips  water  out  of  the  ditches,  and  pours  it  into 
the  hard  bottom  of  the  little  channel  where  he 
had  just  been  tramping.*  As  soon  as  the  water 
soaks  away,  the  celery-plants  are  put  in.  Each 
man  carries  his  plants  in  an  oblong  wooden  box 
made  of  inch  lumber. 

Now,  I  did  not  say  any  thing  out  loud,  but  I 
began  at  once  a  mental  criticism.  First,  it 
seemed  tome  that  this  tramping  could  be  much 
more  cheaply  done  by  horses  and  a  machine. 
Then  I  thought  the  tin- pail  program  was  a 
good  deal  more  hard  work  than  the  iron  pipes 
and  rubber  hose  used  by  the  Jordan  Brothers. 
Then,  again,  how  much  lighter  some  cheap  tin 
pans  or  tin  basins  would  be  than  the  great 
heavy  wooden  boxes  I  But  just  then  I  caught 
sight  of  the  gray  horse,  and  put  after  him  with 
my  wheel.  Before  I  caught  up  with  said  horse, 
however,  I  saw  a  man  coming  in  a  buggy.  As 
the  road  was  a  little  narrow  I  prepared  to  turn 
out  on  the  muck  when  I  noticed  the  occupant 
was  Mr.  Wean  himself — the  member  of  the 
firm,  and  the  one  who  has  the  great  Lodi  gar- 
dens personally  in  his  charge.  He  told  me  to 
run  my  wheel  out  among  a  patch  of  Early  Ohio 
potatoes,  where  it  would  not  be  run  on  to  by 
teams,  and  leave  it. 

Now  you  will  have  to  wait,  dear  reader,  until 
I  tell  you  a  little  about  these  Early  Ohio  pota- 
toes. There  was  a  beautiful  stand  about  knee- 
high,  and  Mr.  Wean  told  me  they  sent  clear  to 
Chicago  to  get  a  special  strain  of  Early  Ohios 
that  were  true  to  name.  He  said  they  could 
not  afford  to  fuss  with  any  thing  but  the  very 
best;  for  the  Early  Ohios  scattered  here  and 
there  among  our  farmers  are  any  thing  but 
pure  and  of  the  best  strain.  Last  season  they 
secured  almost  400  bushels  to  the  acre  of  Early 
Ohio  potatoes;  and  they  were  all  sold  at  40  cts. 
before  digging.  Mr.  Wean  told  me  this  while 
we  were  sitting  in  the  buggy;  then  he  told  me 
almost  enough  about  their  work  to  make  a 
book,  but  I  can  not  give  you  all  of  it  now. 
When  I  suggested  that  machinery  might  be 
made  that  would  do  the  "stomping"  he  said 
they  had  had  some  expensive  machines  made, 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  answer  the  purpose. 
Besides,  the  machine  would  not  always  be 
right  where  it  was  wanted  A  man  has  his 
feet  right  along  with  him — that  is.  generally 
speaking— and  there  is  no  fuss  or  tinkering  for 
him  to  get  them  ready  for  use.  A  gang  of  men 
do  not  have  to  stand  and  wait  for  a  man  to  get 
his  feet  in  working  order.  Now  I  tell  you, 
friends,  this  is  a  big  item.  Why,  I  have  some- 
times threatened  to  take  all  my  wheel-hoes 
and  new-fangled  cultivators,  and  put  them  out 
of  sight  somewhere  because  a  man  would  fuss 
more  in  getting  one  adjusted  and  fixed  to  suit 
him — that  is.  he  would  take  more  time  with  the 
thing  than  to  take  a  common  hoe  and  clean  out 
the  crop,  especially  if  it  was  only  a  small  patch 

*  On  this  very  soft  porous  muck,  unless  the  frround 
were  flirnied  by  tramping-,  the  trench  would  not  hold 
water  long-  enougrh  to  prive  the  plants  a  start.  Firm- 
inff  the  soil  makes  it  hold  moisture. 
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of  something.  Every  man,  when  he  goes  to 
the  fields,  has  a  hoe,  when  he  does  not  have  a 
man-weight  cultivator  or  any  other  sort,  with 
proper  knives  set  at  the  proper  angle  to  do  the 
job.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Wean  about  this 
same  thing,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  tried  the 
Breed  weeder  on  their  onion- plants;  and  he 
made  a  remark  that  I  have  been  thinking  of 
for  some  time. 

"Mr.  Root,  the  best  onion-weeder  that  has 
ever  been  invented  is  a  boy.''* 

When  I  spoke  about  carrying  water  for  the 
ditches,  with  those  big  metal  pa'ls.  he  told  me 
that  the  stout  pails  were  a  very  plain,  simple 
piece  of  machinery.  I  noticed,  by  the  way, 
they  were  made  so  they  could  not  very  well  get 
out  of  order.  The  men  carried  them  along 
with  them  when  they  went  to  the  fields,  and 
each  man  could  go  ahead  with  his  work  with 
his  pail,  his  feet,  and  his  box  of  celery-plants. 
Before  I  said  a  word  about  my  cheap  tin  pans 
he  volunteered: 

"  Those  boxes  appear  heavy  to  you,  no  doubt; 
but  when  they  are  soaked  with  water  they 
keep  the  plants  in  beautiful  condition.  Witl\ 
the  cheap  light  tin  pans  they  would  all  be  dried 
out  and  injure  d  more  or  less." 

They  work— at  least,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  with  celery-plants  taken  right  from  the 
seed-beds,  the  beds  being  in  the  open  air;  and 
with  their  system,  especially  with  the  enormous 
extent  of  their  grounds,  their  plan  seems  to  be 
very  complete.  By  the  way.  friends,  do  you 
notice  how  differently  bee-U'eepers  work  in  at- 
taining the  same  result?  The  final  result  is,  of 
course,  nice  honey  in  one-pound  sections;  but 
In  order  to  get  them,  bee  keepers  have  a  sys- 
tem, with  hives,  and  methods  of  working,  which 
are  as  far  apart  as  can  well  be  imaorined.  Each 
man  seems  to  do  best  according  to  thp  plan  he 
has  been  working  on.  Of  course,  bee-keepers 
profit  by  v;-'ti;i.i  each  othor  and  cnmparing 
plans;  but  very  often  it  is  better  for  each  to  go 
home  and  work  alonsr  pretty  much  in  the  same 
groove  he  has  been  working  in,  and  it  is  pretty 
much  the  same  with  celery-growers. 

When  I  first  came  on  to  the  grounds  I  was 
astonished  to  see  acre  after  acre  of  onions  as 
large  as  my  thumb,  and  fully  a  foot  in  height— 
and  this,  too,  in  the  fore  part  nf  June.  Mr. 
Wean  told  me  there  were  ISO  acres  of  the^e 
onions.  The  stand  was  almost  perfect,  and  yet 
no  thinning  had  been  done.  The  rows  were 
almost  as  straight  as  they  could  be  drawn  with 
a  line,  even  though  they  extended  away  off 
almost  to  the  horizon,  as  it  would  seem.  As 
field  after  field  was  passed,  all  looking  exactly 
alike.  I  burst  forth: 

"Why,  Mr.  Wean,  one  would  almost  think, 
from  the  looks  of  things,  that  you  had  got  your 
onion-seed  planted  all  in  one  day." 

I  think  he  said  it  took  him  only  a  little  more 
than  a  week,  and  the  drill  was  set  so  accurate- 
ly no  thinning  was  needed  at  all.  One  great 
secret  of  their  success  is,  they  raise  their  own 
onion-seed,  and  it  is  watched    and  cared  for 

*  Please  do  not  understand  from  my  remarks  that 
no  wheel  weeders  and  cultivators  are  used  at  all  on 
this  great  onion-farm.  At  ditt'erent  points  I  saw 
men  (and  women  too)  running  wheel  cultivators 
through  the  rows;  and  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised, 
and  perliaps  pleased  as  well,  to  notice  that  they 
used  none  of  the  machines  so  much  advertised  in 
the  catalogs  and  papers.  As  tliey  use  a  great  num- 
ber of  them,  they  are  clieap  liome-made  affairs, 
many  of  the  wheels  of  the  machines  being  only  a 
round  piece  of  board,  and  the  knife  is  a  thin  blade 
of  steel,  something  the  shape  of  a  letter  U,  but  flat 
on  the  bottom.  By  drawing  the  tool  back  and  forth, 
this  steel  knife  cuts  up  the  weeds  and  mellows  the 
soil,  deep  or  shallow  as  the  operator  wishes,  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  handle. 


from  the  time  the  very  best  onions  are  selected 
until  the  time  the  seed  is  ready  to  sow.  When 
I  began  to  think  there  were  no  exceptions  to 
this  wonderful  thrift  and  perfect  stand  he 
pointed  out  to  me  a  field  where  their  own  seed 
gave  out  and  they  were  compelled  to  buy  some. 
Oh  dear  mel  what  a  painful  contrast!  Now,  I 
have  the  promise,  for  another  season,  of  a 
limited  quantity  of  this  same  onion-seed,  and  I 
am  going  to  offer  it  for  sale.  But,  mind  you,  it 
can  not  be  sold  at  such  prices  as  we  have  been 
paying  for  a  year  or  two  past.  And  here  we 
found  the  best  weeder  in  the  world,  for  onions. 
It  was  a  group  of  boys,  say  from  ten  to  fifteen. 
I  guess  there  were  about  forty  of  them  in  the 
gang.  As  I  was  introduced  to  the  foreman  I 
remarked: 

"  Mr.  Myers,  you  must  be  a  good  man.  I 
judge  so  from  the  looks  and  behavior  of  these 
boys." 

Mr.  Wean  then  added: 

"Mr.  Root,  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  there 
is  not  a  bit  of  swearing  or  bad  talk  in  this  whole 
crowd." 

The  boys  nearest  us  heard  the  remark,  and 
looked  up;  and  you  could  see  by  the  smiles  on 
their  faces  that  tney  felt  proud  of  the  fact 
which  Mr.  Wean  had  just  told  me.  He  says  he 
frequently  stops  with  the  boys  a  little  while 
and  gives  them  a  short  talk.  One  day  he  asked 
them  if  any  one  in  the  lot  knew  of  a  man  who 
was  mean  and  low-lived.  I  can  imagine  how 
the  boys  would  exchange  glances  at  such  a 
question.  Probably  every  boy  in  the  lot  could 
recall  to  mind  such  a  man. 

"  Well,  boys,  that  man  was  a  boy  once  him- 
self. Without  question  he  was  a  mean  boy. 
Probably  he  was  a  swearing  boy— was  dishon- 
est and  tricky,  and  quarreled.  Now,  you  just 
remember  this:  It  is  that  sort  of  boy  that 
makes  that  sort  of  man  when  he  grows  up." 

Mr.  Wean  will  excuse  me.  I  am  sure,  for  hav- 
ing paraphrased  his  remarks  a  little  after  my 
own  fashion.  But  the  boys  did  not  forget  his 
short  sermon.  As  we  passed  along  I  asked  the 
question : 

"  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Wean,  that  there  are  no 
men  in  your  various  gangs  who  are  swearing 
men  ?  " 

"As  a  rule  there  is  no  swearing  on  our 
grounds,  although  we  have  between  200  and  300 
men.  women,  and  children  employed.  Of 
course,  such  men  get  in;  but  if  they  can  not 
mend  their  ways  we  have  to  get  them  out.  I 
first  deal  with  them  myself.  I  try  them  again 
and  again;  but  when  th.ey  will  not  give  up  such 
habits  we  give  them  up.  By  the  way,  did  you 
notice  one  man  all  by  himself,  off  in  the  middle 
of  the  field,  as  you  came  in  on  to  the  grounds?" 

I  told  him  I  did.  and  wondered  what  it  was 
for. 

"  Well,  this  man  is  one  of  the  worst.  He  has 
promised  me  to  break  off  from  the  habit,  but 
he  does  not  do  it.  The  last  time  I  talked  with 
him  I  sent  him  back  to  the  gang;  but  he  be- 
haved so  ill  that  a  protest  came  from  his  fellow- 
workman,  and  they  asked  to  be  excused  from 
having  him  in  the  crowd.*  But  I  had  faith  In 
him,  and  have  faith  in  him  yet,  and  so  I  set 
him  at  work  off  there  where  you  saw  him.  He 
is  not  worth  as  much  under  the  circumstances: 
but,  Mr.  Root,  men  are  of  more  value  than 
onions  or  celery." 

Oh,  dear  me!  I  suppose  friend  Wean  did  not 

*Look  here,  friends,  how  many  establishments 
are  there  with  such  a  spiritual  atmosphere  pervad- 
ing that  the  men  unite  mutually  in  petition  to  the 
employer,  that  a  profane  man  must  stop  his  profan- 
ity or  be  banished  from  the  company?  I  do  not 
suppose  this  was  any  sort  of  "strike;"  but  such 
striking  as  that— striking  for  righteousness— speaks 
of  better  things  In  the  future. 
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guess  that  he  was  giving  me  a  rebuke  just  then. 
Of  course,  he  knew  my  whole  heart  and  soul 
were  with  him  in  the  stand  he  had  taken;  but 
he  did  not  know  that  my  own  boys — members 
of  my  own  Sunday-school  class — who  were  at 
home  picking  strawberries  at  that  very  time, 
did  not  get,  perhaps,  as  many  encouraging 
words  as  these  boys  were  getting  away  off  here 
in  the  swamp.  \Vhen  I  asked  where  the  boys 
lived  he  replied  that  most  or  them  came  from 
the  country  round  about;  and  as  I  siayed  until 
quitting-time  1  was  pleased  to  see  a  light  one- 
horse  vehicle,  with  seats  all  around  the  outside, 
arranged  so  that  one  horse  could  easily  trot 
home  with  perhaps  a  dozen  of  those  small  boys. 
They  were  neatly  dressed,  faces  and  hands 
clean,  notwithstanding  their  occupation,  and 
they  did  excellent  work,  and  were  happy  about 
it.  I  talked  with  them,  and  they  told  me  so. 
Mr.  Weau  remarked,  as  he  pushed  his  fingers 
around  among  the  onions: 

"  8ee  here;  these  boys  are  not  content  with 
simply  getting  the  weeds  out.  They  do  a  nice 
job  of  cultivating  and  loqisening  the  soil  around 
the  plants  at  the  same  time.  Every  boy  under- 
stands the  importance  of  it,  and  the  girls  too, 
as  well  as  you  and  I  do;  and  they  take  pride  in 
seeing  the  beautiful  growth  of  the  beds  that 
they  have  gone  over." 

Now,  friends,  is  there  any  one  among  you— is 
there  a  man.  woman,  or  child,  who  looks  on 
these  pages,  who  does  not  know  that  those  boys 
did  better  and  more  valuable  work  than  they 
would  have  done  if  they  had  been  permitted  to 
curse  and  swear?  And  it  is  the  same  with  a 
gang  of  men.  The  men  who  take  God's  name 
in  vain,  especially  those  who  do  it  in  an  idle 
way,  with  almost  every  word  they  speak,  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  good  workmen.  It  is  against 
reason  that  they  should  be.  The  man  who 
takes  God's  name  in  vain  labors  with  a  blight- 
ing curse  hanging  over  him.  You  can  not 
break  God's  laws  with  impunity.  "  Whatso- 
ever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
And  yet  why  is  it  that  men  persist  in  doing  so? 
Why  do  they  set  this  bad  example  before  the 
children?  Why  do  parents  permit  their  chil- 
dren to  indulge  in  this  foolish  sin  that  kills 
both  soul  and  body?  When  it  comes  to  the 
care  of  domestic  animals,  the  man  who  curses 
his  horse  or  cow  prevents  the  poor  dumb  brute 
from  doing  its  best.  The  curse  really  seems  to 
fall  on  the  poor  animal.  Oh  may  God  help  us 
to  hold  back  this  vile  hlthy  current  —  this 
blighting  stream  of  evil  that  seems  so  continu- 
ally to  break  forth  where  men  and  boys  are 
congregated  together.  It  goes  right  along  with 
sabbath  desecration.  The  two  are  twin  evils. 
Where  you  find  thb  one,  the  other  follows  along. 
May  God  help  us  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  to 
recognize  their  blasting  influence,  and  not  to 
cease  our  warfare  against  them. 

There,  I  have  finished  my  story,  and  that, 
too,  without  catching  up  with  the  "gray  horse." 
Well,  Mr.  Wean  and  I  found  him;  and  I  had 
not  only  a  pleasant  chat  with  my  old  neighbor, 
but  with  his  estimable  wife  and  daughters  too; 
and  I  assured  them  that  I  believed  it  was  not 
only  Mr.  Wean  but  God  in  his  great  providence 
that  called  them  from  their  home  in  town  into 
the  wide  waste  of  onion  and  celery  fields. 


We  are  getting  a  very  large  number  of  flat- 
tering testimonials  for  the  new  Weed  founda- 
tion.    Here  is  a  sample  of  one  of  them: 

The  100  lbs.  of  new-ijrocess  foundation,  we  receiv- 
ed about  a  week  ago.  It  is  superflne.  We  have 
thoroug'hly  tested  it,  and  find  it  far  superior  to  any 
thing  else  we  have  ever  used  in  the  way  of  founda- 
tion. The  Jennie  Atchley  Co. 

Beeville,  Tex., May  29. 


With  the  potato  business  and  other  busy 
cares,  I  have  not  been  off  on  my  wheel  very 
much  as  yet  this  season;  but  as  I  have  recent- 
ly come  into  possession  of  a  lU>^-lb.  Remington, 
I  have  bein  waiting  anxiously  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  it  a  test.  Some  of  you  may  say, 
"Why,  Bro.  Root,  are  you  setting  just  the 
right  son  of  example  before  our  Young  Ameri- 
cas, buying  a  new  wheel  every  spring  ?  "  Well, 
I  was  quite  well  suited  with  my  Rambler;  but 
Ernest  had  been  for  some  time  protesting  that 
it  was  too  light  a  wheel  for  such  work  as  I 
have  generally  given  wheels.  Besides,  our  boy 
Huber,  who  is  now  just  thirteen,  had  been  urg- 
ing for  some  time  that  1  should  get  a  new  one 
and  let  him  have  the  Rambler.  He  weighs 
just  an  even  hundred  pounds.  Another  thing, 
Ernest  wished  to  have  me  test  all  the  new  im- 
provements, so  that  I  might  be  fully  up  with 
the  times  in  advi-sing  in  regard  to  wheels,  so 
that  I  might  be  able  to  state,  from  practical  ex- 
perience, whether  the  wheels  of  '96  are  really 
any  better  than  their  predecessors.  Well,  this 
new  Remington  has  at  least  two  very  important 
improvements.  The  tubing  is  made  large,  to 
give  greater  strength  wiih  the  same  amount  of 
material.  The  ball  bearings  are  also  made 
with  much  larger  balls.  This,  I  am  satisfied, 
is  an  improvement.  Another  thing,  the  new 
machine  will  climb  out  of  a  rut  better  than  any 
other  I  have  ever  had  before.  Wheelmen  as  a 
rule  have  learned  by  experience  to  be  careful 
about  following  a  wagon-track  if  it  sinks  much 
below  the  general  surface  of  the  road.  With 
this  wheel  I  can  take  risks  along  this  line  that 
I  never  dared  to  with  any  other.  This  is  of 
special  advantage  in  riding  after  dark. 

When  the  new  wheel  arrived,  Huber  was  a 
good  deal  more  excited  than  I  was,  because  he 
knew  that,  from  that  time  forward,  the  Ram- 
bler was  his  own  property.  To  show  his  en- 
thusiasm as  well  as  skill  in  wheeling  he  ran 
and  jumped  astride  the  new  wheel  before  he 
had  even  had  hold  of  it  long  enough  to  know 
how  to  handle  it.  Now,  friends,  this  is  a  very 
simple  thing.  I  suppose  almost  any  boy  of  a  doz- 
en years  will  do  it.  But  just  consider  a  minute. 
Suppose  that,  fifty  years  ago,  such  a  machine 
had  been  shown  to  the  people,  and  some  young- 
ster had  sprung  on  to  it  in  that  way.  The 
wheel  itself  can  not  stand  alone  at  all;  but  a 
boy  weighing  a  hundred  pounds  jumps  into  the 
saddle  as  he  would  jump  on  to  a  colt.  Accord- 
ing to  all  supposed  laws  of  gravitation  and 
mechanics,  both  the  boy  and  the  wheel  would 
go  rolling  and  tumbling.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  new  wheel  received  the  shock  with  scarce- 
ly a  shake  or  tremor;  and  he  sat  on  it  as  secure- 
ly as  if  he  were  on  a  hitching-post.  Of  course, 
the  moment  his  foot  struck  the  pedal  the  wheel 
was  under  motion.  It  went  crooked  a  little 
for  a  few  yards;  but  very  soon  the  wheel  and 
the  rider  were  in  accord.  If  the  readers  of 
G1.EANINGS  could  see  Huber  go  through  with 
some  of  his  antics  on  his  Rambler,  riding  first 
entirely  on  the  crank  on  one  side,  with  one  foot 
out  in  the  air,  then  doing  the  same  on  the  other, 
then  crawling  all  over  the  machine,  even  get- 
ting down  under  the  top  bar,  the  wheel  mean- 
while going  as  steadily  as  if  it  were  isome  old 
family  horse — if  our  readers,  I  say,  could  see 
him  go  through  these  tricks,  I  would  give — oh! 
a  great  big  lot  of potatoes. 

Well,  I  started  for  the  celery-farm  of  Jordan 
Brothers  &  Co.,  at  Creston.    I  had  not  visited 
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them  before,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  this  spring. 
I  knew  something  what  to  expect,  however,  for 
the  season  has  been  exceedingly  favorable.  I 
reached  there  just  as  the  sun  stood  at  the  right 
angle  to  make  the  beautiful  rows  of  plants 
show  forth  like  threads  of  green  and  gold,  as 
they  extend  away  off  iti  the  distance  over  more 
than  forty  acres  of  the  rich  black  loam.  I  have 
tried  to  describe  the  appearance  of  a  celery- 
farm  before;  but  words  do  not  seem  to  do  it 
justice.  Friend  Jordan  told  me  there  had  been 
several  attempts  made  to  photograph  the  field; 
but  the  camera  does  seem  to  "  catch-on  "  to  the 
black  earth  and  brilliant  green.  Another  thing 
that  makes  this  spot  so  enchanting  is  that  here 
this  branch  of  agriculture  is  carried  on  with 
such  perfect  system  and  mathematical  pre- 
cision. The  plants  are  raised  in  the  green- 
house, as  I  have  before  described;  then  trained 
women  transplant  them  into  boxes  that  are 
afterward  set  in  the  outdoor  hot-beds  and 
cold-frames.  This  spring  they  have  discarded 
cloth,  and  every  thing  is  covered  with  glass 
sashes.  When  the  sun  is  too  hot,  the  sashes 
are  either  whitewashed  or  covered  with  shut- 
ters. They  have  "  caught  on  "  to  the  same  idea 
that  I  expressed  in  our  last  issue — close-fitting 
sashes  keep  the  air  and  soil  damp  around  the 
plants  better  than  cloih  or  any  thing  else  that 
permits  too  much  air  to  pass  through. 

After  the  plants  are  sufficiently  rooted  then 
they  can  have  air  and  sun;  and  they  take  pains 
that  they  are  well  hardened  off  in  ihis  way  be- 
fore they  go  to  the  fields.  The  ground  is  mark- 
ed off  with  a  machine  that  makes  a  furrow 
deep  enough  to  hold  a  little  stream  of  water. 
The  same  machine  also  fixes  the  distances  the 
plants  are  to  be  placed  apart.  Each  plant, 
when  put  out,  is  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  holding 
sulBcient  soil  so  there  is  really  a  little  sod  of 
earth  and  roots  attached  to  each  plant.  I  have 
mentioned  this  before;  but  it  will  bear  telling 
over  again.  The  result  is,  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  dies— perhaps  not  one  in  ten  thousand. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  vacancies. 

I  found  quite  a  gang  of  men  and  boys  at  work, 
the  boys  dropping  the  plants;  and  each  man 
and  boy  will  set  ever  so  many  thousand  plants 
in  a  day;  no  matter  how  hot  the  sun  shines, 
nor  how  dry  the  weather  is,  a  man  trained  for 
the  business  keeps  a  stream  of  water  constantly 
running  in  the  furrow,  ahead  of  each  one  of  the 
planters.  The  Golden  Self  blanching  is  at 
present  rather  taking  the  lead  for  early  celery. 

THE   NEW  CELERY  CULTURE  A   SUCCESS. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Messrs.  Jordan 
Bros.  &  Co.  have  succeeded  in  making  this 
thing  work  beautifullv;  after  the  experiments 
of  last  season,  perhaps  half  an  acre  is  growing 
in  this  way.  The  rows  of  celery  are  7  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  are  6  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  But  the  great  essential  to  success  is  not 
only  plenty  of  water,  but  the  very  richest  of 
compost  that  can  be  made.  By  the  way.  Jor- 
dan Bros.  &  Co.  are  purchasing  stable  manure 
now  from  the  great  cities  by  the  carload.  They 
get  it  wherever  they  can  find  it  best  and  cheap- 
est; and  they  are  working  now  entirely  with 
stable  manure,  using  no  chemical  fertilizers 
whatever.  And  that  is  just  what  I  expected, 
for  celery-growing  especially  Great  comnost 
heaps  as  large  as  a  barn  were  located  at  differ- 
ent points  near  the  railroad  track.  The  manure 
and  muck  are  worked  over  until  they  are  thor- 
oughly decomposed  and  composted;  and  then 
it  is  spread  over  their  more  than  sixty  acres; 
but  for  the  new  celery  culture  they  work  it  in 
tremendous  doses.  It  is  almost,  both  in  looks 
and  smell,  like  an  old  barnyard.  When  1  was 
there  some  of  the  plants  were  nearly  a  foot 
high;  and  I  expressed  some  surprise  because 


the  weeds  had  notobeen  cut  out  so  very  thor- 
oughly as  out  on  the  broad  acres  where  the 
rows  were  four  or  five  feet  apart. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Jordan,  don'i  you  want  to  get 
this  "  pussley  '  out  of  here?  Surely  you  don't 
want  the  weeds  in  the  way  in  your  new  celery 
culture." 

"Mr.  Root,  how  much  harm  can  weeds  do 
when  the  celery-tops  get  above  them  and  shut 
out  every  bit  of  daylight  ?  " 

•'  Well,  I  declare!  t]iere  is  another  new  kink 
after  all.  This  very  rich  soil,  instead  of  en- 
couraging the  weeds,  fZiscourages  them;  for  the 
celery,  after  it  once  gets  a  little  ahead,  is  too 
much  for  even  'pussley.'" 

Just  then  a  bell  rang,  and  the  small  boys  be- 
gan to  scamper.  I  supposed  it  was  supper- 
time,  and  thought  the  boys  must  be  hungry; 
but  Mr.  Jordan  said  it  was  quitting  time,  six 
o'clock.  And  then  it  just  occurred  to  me  that 
I  had  been  looking  around  there,  entirely 
oblivious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  I  was  four- 
teen miles  from  home.  Oh  I  by  the  way,  there 
was  a  little  group  of  Hoys  off  a  little  piece  from 
the  rest  of  the  crowd.  This  group  came  along 
a  little  more  leisurely  behind  the  rest;  and  as 
they  walked  on  ahead  of  me,  I  noticed  a  pecul- 
iar motion  in  their  walk.  There  was  a  little 
bit  of  swing,  such  as  you  often  seen  girls  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  put  on.  They  walked  as  if 
they  were  swinging  their  skirts;  but  there  were 
no  skirts  at  all.  They  were  simply  boys'  blue 
overalls.  One  of  them  looked  around,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  I  noticed  that  the  "  boys  " 
were  all  girls.  Now,  do  not  scold.  You  can 
not  blame  the  wheels  altogether  for  the  bloom- 
er costume.  I  do  not  think  these  girls  wore 
bloomers  after  all.  A  year  ago  I  noticed  they 
had  girls — that  is,  small  girls — weeding  onions, 
working  on  their  knees  astride  the  rows.  The 
boys  got  over  the  plants  without  mussing  them 
up  or  breaking  them  down;  but  the  girls,  even 
though  they  wore  short  skirts,  evidently  did 
much  more  damage  to  the  plants.  Well,  this 
year  they  have  given  up  the  skirts  entirely.  I 
do  not  know  that  you  can  call  their  clothing 
bloomers,  but  it  is  adapted  to  their  work.  If 
their  mothers  are  poor  and  needy,  they  will 
not  need  to  say.  as  some  others  have  said, 
'■  Why,  how  much  my  girls  would  help  if  they 
could  work  in  the  onion  fields  and  earn  money 
as  the  boys  do!"  Mind  you.  1  am  not  entirely 
satisfied  that  this  is  just  the  thing  to  do;  but  I 
am  only  suggesting.  If  my  girls  were  at  work 
in  this  way,  L  should  want  some  good  Christian 
man  near  by  tj  look  after  them;  and  I  was 
glad  to  note  that  this  crowd  ot  workers  were 
in  charge  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  and 
I  happen  to  know  he  is  a  most  excellent  and 
exemplary  Christian  man. 

I  think  I  never  climbed  the  hills— a  long 
string  of  them  that  we  meet  about  half  way 
home— with  the  ease  that  I  did  on  this  trip. 
My  new  wheel  just  bounded  up  hill  and  down; 
and  although  I  have  enjoyed  beautiful  sunsets 
all  my  life,  I  think  I  never  before  enjoyed  one 
as  I  did  this  time.  It  was  the  effects  of  that 
wheel-ride.  Let  mo  go  back.  When  I  first 
started  out  that  afternoon  I  did  not  feel  like 
riding.  I  went  principally  because  I  knew 
I  needed  it  to  start  my  circulation.  After  I  had 
ridden  two  or  three  miles,  had  I  consulted  my 
feelings  at  that  time  I  should  have  said  there 
was  not  any  fun  in  wheel-riding,  after  all,  and 
I  actually  felt  as  if  I  should  rather  go  back 
home.  I  reached  home  just  as  the  moon  was 
up,  so  it  was  my  pleasure  to  enjoy  a  sunset  and 
amoonrise.  Oh  how  things  had  changed  in  just 
one  short  afternoon!  Why.  I  didn't  get  business 
arranged  so  I  could  get  away  until  almost  three 
o'clock.    I  felt  happy  and   full  of  enthusiasm 
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until  after  nine  o'clock,  and  did  not  have  time 
for  my  afternoon  nap  either.  Just  as  I  was 
dropping  off  into  a  delicious  and  peaceful  sleep, 
one  of  my  favorite  texts  came  to  mind,  and  I 
said  aloud;  "  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow^  me  all  the  days  of  my  life;"  and  Mrs. 
Root,  who  had  not  gone  to  sleep  either,  respond- 
ed, "Yes,  dear  husband,  goodness  and  mercy 
will  follow  you  if  you  always  hold  fast  to  your 
Christian  faith  and  hope,  and  I  think  you  will." 


OUR    STRAWBERRY    REPORT    FOR    1896  ;     THE  J 
TIMBRELL    STRAWBERRY. 

Just  as  we  had  decided  to  drop  the  Timbrell 
from  our  list,  it  transpires  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  favorable  season,  it  is  just  show- 
ing us  what  it  can  do.  Onr  rows  of  Timbrell 
are  not  only  giving  us  great  quantities  of  ber- 
ries, but  they  are  the  largest  and  the  most  beau- 
tifully shaped  berry,  I  tiiink,  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life;  and,  on  top  of  it  all,  where  they  are  al- 
lowed to  get  fully  ripe  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  nicely  colored.  By  picking  out  some  of  the 
best,  I  think  almost  anybody  would  call  it  the 
ideal  strawberry;  and  the  flavor  of  the  fully 
ripened  Timbrell  is  second  to  none.  When  they 
are  not  fully  ripe,  or  where  the  ground  is  not 
up  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  richness, 
the  mottled  color  is  still  an  objection.  Now, 
nobody  objects  to  our  Jessie  strawberries  when 
they  have  white  tips,  or  are  even  white  on  one 
side;  but  the  Timbrell  has  a  strange  way  of 
looking  when  it  is  not  colored  all  over.  The 
white  and  red  give  it  a  mottled  appearance, 
something  like  cheap  calico  —  yes,  and  even 
faded  calico  at  that ;  and  I  fear  that  the  Tim- 
brell is  to  be  discarded  just  on  account  of  this 
one  objection  ;  and  yet  when  it  first  came  out, 
nobody  seemed  to  notice  it  very  much  —  just 
looks  and  nothing  else.  But  when  even  one 
berry  of  this  sort  happens  to  get  into  a  box  with 
the  calico  side  uppermost,  it  hurts  the  appear- 
ance, not  only  of  the  whole  box,  but  of  the  en- 
tire lot.    Good-by.  Timbrell. 

Now.  the  Marshall  is  all  right  every  way — 
has  all  the  good  points  of  the  Timbrell,  and 
none  of  the  objections  ;  but  it  does  not  bear 
enough  berries  — that  is,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
an  objection,  just  the  same  as  with  our  old 
friend  the  Gandy.  By  the  way,  we  begin  to 
think  it  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  beat  the  Ed- 
gar Queen —  that  is.  if  you  take  it  all  around. 
The  berries  are  wonderfully  large,  and  there 
are  lots  of  them,  and  it  holds  out  well  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  objections  are.  they  are 
not  all  of  a  handsome  shape.  If  you  do  not 
have  perfect  varieties  near  bv  for  fertilization 
you  will  have  a  terrible  lot  of  berries,  as  it  is  im- 
perfect. 

Michel's  Early  gave  us  the  first  berries  to  put 
on  the  market  as  usual,  and  they  are  tiptop 
every  way — perhaps  rather  small,  especially  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  season,  but  there  are  not 
as  many  of  them,  by  a  long  way,  as  there  are  of 
the  Haverland,  that  ripens  only  three  or  four 
davs  later. 

The  Parker  Earle  is  a  splendid  berry;  but  the 
plants  must  have  plenty  of  room,  the  very  rich- 
est ground,  and  water  in  abundance.  With  all 
these  essentials  it  is  a  most  magnificent  berry 
in  every  respect;  but  if  the  soil  is  poor, or  water 
is  lacking,  the  plant  seems  to  get  contrary,  and 
gives  up.    By  the  way,  a  great  many  strawber- 


ries will  do  very  much  better  if  you  give  them 
plenty  of  room.  Michel's  Early,  for  instance, 
will  make  a  big  mat  of  plants  in  almost  no 
time;  but  to  get  good  large  berries,  and  to  get 
them  very  early,  the  plants  must  be  thinned 
out  and  the  runners  kept  off. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  for  our  locality,  I  believe 
our  old  friend  the  Jessie  comes  pretty  near 
standing  at  the  head.  When  we  remember 
that  it  is  a  perfect  variety,  and  furnishes  pollen 
both  early  and  late,  to  fertilize  other  varieties, 
it  seems  too  bad  that  the  Jessie,  in  many  local- 
ities, is  reported  almost  a  failure.  With  us  they 
are  of  large  size,  nice  shape,  and  so  sweet  that 
they  are  nice  eating  when  they  are  red  a  little 
on  only  one  side.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  but  I 
prefer  them  that  way.  This  makes  it  a  little 
more  tart.  The  plant  has  nice  foliage,  is  as 
free  from  blight  as  any,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
every  strawberry-grower  should  have  at  least 
one  patch  of  Jessies  to  test.  I  asked  our  boys, 
Frank  and  Fred,  what  they  thought  about  It. 
They  said  the  Jessie  and  the  Bubach  together 
have  given  us  the  largest  lot  of  fine  berries,  year 
after  year,  of  any  thing  we  have  tried.  The 
Hubach  has  the  advantage  of  coloring  all  over, 
while  the  Jessie  is  very  often  white  on  the  un- 
der side.  During  a  very  wet  season  the  Bubach 
has  troubled  us  some  by  rotting,  even  before 
they  were  ripe;  but  during  dry  weather  we  have 
nothing  of  the  sort.  In  fact,  we  have  seen 
nothing  of  this  trouble  for  the  past  three  sea- 
sons, including  the  present.  To  have  the  plant 
do  its  best,  however,  they  should  be  pretty  se- 
verely thinned, so  that  each  plant  may  have  six 
or  eight  inches  of  room.  Thin  them  out  like 
this,  and  make  the  ground  exceedingly  rich, 
and  you  will  have  berries  that  are  almost  like 
peaches  In  fact,  you  can  take  one  of  these 
great  big  fellows  and  make  several  bites  of  it  as 
you  would  of  a  peach. 

I' think  I  have  touched  upon  all  the  straw- 
berries we  list,  except  our  old  friend  the  War- 
field.  This  is  ahead  of  all  others  in  color.  In 
fact,  the  brilliant  sparkle  of  the  garnet-colored 
fruit  as  it  gleams  out  among  the  green  foliage 
would  almost  of  itself  give  it  a  place  among  the 
standard  choice  berries.  No  other  berry  in  the 
world — at  least,  none  that  I  have  ever  seen — has 
so  brilliant  and  deep  a  color.  In  my  early  life 
as  a  jeweler  I  used  to  have  something  to  do 
with  valuable  stones,  and  the  garnet  was  al- 
wavs  my  favorite  :  and  I  scarcely  ever  catch 
sight  of  the  Warfield  berries  without  thinking 
of  a  cluster  of  garnets.  Aside  from  its  beauty 
it  has  a  brisk,  sparkling,  tart  flavor,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  berry.  It  is  also  a  beauti- 
fully shaped  berry — there  are  no  awkward  mon- 
strosities. Its  sole  fault  is  that  it  is  small  ;  but 
this  is  generally  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  sends 
out  so  many  runners  that  the  plants  stand  too 
thick,  even  the  first  season.  On  that  account 
we  get  nicer  berries  from  plants  set  out  in  the 
fall.  Thin  them  out  till  they  stand  at  least  five 
inches  apart  each  way.  then  give  them  ground 
that  is  made  exceedingly  rich  and  mellow,  and 
you  will  not  only  have  clusters  of  small  garnets, 
but  here  and  there  a  great  berry  that  ought  to 
make  anybody  fall  in  love  with  strawberries 
just  to  look  at.     It  is  an  imperfect  variety. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  June  we  had  10  cents  for  our 
berries.  They  are  now  8  cents.  With  the  cool 
nights  we  have  been  having  for  three  or  four 
days  past,  I  think  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
very  great  glut  in  the  market.  They  are  ripen- 
ing so  gradually  that  people  manage  to  take 
them  at  fair  prices. 

It  is  now  June  10.  and  most  of  our  berries 
have  got  past  their  best,  but  the  Parker  Earle 
is  just  in  its  prime.  The  boys  are  inclined  to 
think  with  myself,  that,  all  things  considered, 
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it  rather  takes  the  lead  — at  least,  as  it  is  this 
season;  that  is,  if  I  could  have  only  one  straw- 
berry, from  the  present  standpoint  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  think  tliat  one  would  be  the  Parker  Earle. 
First,  it  is  a  oerfect  variety;  second,  it  bears  (d- 
most  as  many  berries  as  even  the  Haverland  — 
not  auite,  perhaps,  but  it  comes  pretty  near  it; 
third,  it  is  handsome,  colors  up  nicely,  is  of  good 
color,  good  size,  beautiful  shape,  and  in  quality 
is  equal  to  almost  any  berry  we  have.  Mrs. 
Root  wanted  some  extra-fine  berries  because  we 
were  going  to  have  company,  and  I  gave  her 
some  Parker  Earles.  She  gave  me  another 
point  in  its  favor  that  I  had  never  thought  of. 
It  has  a  long  pear-shaped  neck  —  a  beautiful 
glossy  neck,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  easiest  berry 
to  pull  off  the  stem  of  any  berry  grown.  This 
pear-shaped  neck  tapers  down  so  that  the  green 
sepals  oroject  out  just  right  to  be  caught  by 
the  fingers.  She  prepared  three  quarts  for  ta- 
ble use  in  jnst  no  time.  That  same  evening  a 
peck  of  Timbrplls  was  left  by  mistake  after 
everybody  had  gone  home,  and  it  was  Saturday 
night,  so  thev  had  to  be  canned.  Well,  while 
the  Parker  Earle  is  the  nicest  berry  in  exist- 
ence for  preparing  for  cannine.  she  declared  the 
Timbrell  to  be  the  worst.  The  calyx  is  tight 
down  to  the  berry  of  the  Timbrell,  and  is  hard 
to  pull  ofT;  in  fact,  you  may  have  to  break  the 
stem,  and  then  pull  off  the  green  leaves  piece  by 
piece.  Now,  this  is  quite  an  item  for  the  house- 
wife. Right  here  perhaps  I  might  mention  one 
objection  sometimes  made  to  the  Parker  Earle. 
It  contains  a  good  many  seeds,  and  they  are  of 
pretty  good  size. 

I  mention  these  points  in  detail  that  you  may 
get  a  glimpse  of  how  many  needful  things  there 
are  that  go  to  make  up  the  "  best  strawberry  in 
the  world."  It  is  not  always  a  good  thing  to 
have  strawberries  slip  too  easily  out  of  the  ca- 
lyx, because  they  do  not  keep  nearly  as  well  in 
that  way  as  when  picked  with  the  stems  on. 
And,  by  the  way,  the  Parker  Earle  and  every 
other  strawberry  should  be  picked  by  the  stems 
—  not  clawed  off,  pulling  the  berries  loose  like 
raspberries,  instead  of  picking  them.  My  opin- 
ion is,  the  Parker  Earle  is  just  as  good  "to 
stem"  as  the  Shuckless,  and  I  have  examined 
both.  Of  course,  there  is  complaint  that  the 
Parker  Earle  does  not  succeed  in  every  locality. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that,  if  you 
give  it  plenty  of  manure  and  an  abundance  of 
water,  with  the  ground  underdrained  and  all 
worked  np  just  right,  it  will  always  be  a  suc- 
cess; and  when  used  with  other  varieties  it  pro- 
longs the  sea.son  quite  a  little.  Our  folks  are 
now  saying  they  would  like  to  have  strawber- 
ries the  year  round.  Perhaps  we  can  not  very 
well  have  that  in  our  climate,  but  we  can  great- 
ly prolong  the  sf^ason  bv  planting  Michel's  Ear- 
ly for  first  and  Parker  Earle  for  last.  If  anv  of 
our  readers  know  of  an  earlier  berry  than  Mi- 
chel's Early  or  a  later  one  than  Parker  Earle — 
that  is,  a  real  good  later  one  —  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  a  few  sample  plants.  With  the  abnn- 
dant  rains  we  have  been  having  for  the  past 
three  or  four  days,  the  prospect  is  we  shall  be 
able  to  fill  orders  for  plants  — at  least  small  or- 
ders—  by  the  time  this  reaches  you.  This  will 
refer,  however,  principally  to  the  earlier  varie- 
ties. The  Parker  Earle  is  so  "busy  "jnst  now 
ripening  its  great  luscious  berries  that  it  has 
not  really  time  or  strength  to  send  out  many 
runners. 

There,  I  hope  you  have  all  been  enjoying 
strawberries  during  the  past  month  as  we  have 
been  doing  here  in  Medina. 

SACALINE. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  I  would  say 
that  sacaline,  at  the  present  writing,  even  in 
our  rich  plant-beds,  is  only  4  or  .5  feet  high.     I 


thought  if  it  grew  17  feet,  as  the  catalogs  claim, 
on  ordinary  ground,  possibly  it  might  grow  25 
or  30,  or  possibly  as  tall  as  the  giant  bamboo  in 
Florida,  if  I  put  it  in  the  rich  plant-beds.  Of 
course,  it  did  not  do  much  last  season,  but  I 
supposed  it  was  getting  rooted;  but  the  present 
indications  are  that  it  will  not  do  much-better 
this  year.  Perhaps  I  gave  it  too  good  a  chance. 
A  plant  that  I  put  in  hard  ground  near  a  slop- 
drain  seems  to  be  of  a  little  healthier  color;  but 
none  of  them  so  far  come  anywhere  near  what 
the  catalogs  represent. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

The  Cincinnati  Surhurhan  News,  speaking  of  the 
book  "  Domestic  Economy,"  say.s,  "It  is  the  most 
helpful  book  of  the  century,  and  any  one  getting- 
and  reading  it  will  have  more  for  the  money  than 
fan  be  obtained  from  any  other  source."  We  mail 
it  for  40  cts.,  aithougli  it  is  a  dollar  book. 


THE  EARLY  PEABODY  RED  YAM. 

Since  reducing  the  price  to  25  cts.  per  100,  there 
has  been  a  regular  stampede  for  the  plants;  and  we 
have  been  behind  somewhat  in  filling  orders;  but 
we  have  just  been  putting  on  the  glass  sashes  dur- 
ing the  cool  weather,  and  pushing  them  to  their 
utmost,  and  shall  probably  have  plenty  of  plants  by 
the  time  this  reaches  you.  As  they  are  an  early 
variety  they  will  succeed  in  most  localities  If  the 
plants  are  put  out  any  time  between  now  and  the 
middle  of  July.  Price '2.5  cts.  per  100.  If  wanted  by 
mail,  50  cts.  per  100,  postpaid. 

THE  WHITTAKER    ONION. 

On  page  753  of  our  issue  for  Oct.  1, 1895,  we  find  the 
following  In  regard  to  these  onions: 

Before  pulling:-tiuie  I  noticed  from  five  to  seven  onions,  or  a 
bunch  like  the  one  I  sent  you  by  mail,  apiiarently  lying'  loose 
on  the  bunch  of  largrer  ones,  the  laige  ones  yet  green,  and  the 
small  bunch  ripe  and  leady  to  pick  iip,  as  the.y  were  loose,  and 
lay  unattached. 

Well,  this  is  just  the  way  our  Whittakers  are  be- 
having now;  and  as  I  have  never  heard  of  this 
belonging  to  any  other  onion,  I  think  it  must  he 
peculiar  to  these;  and  we  have  so  many  mature 
ripened  small  onions  or  sets  that  have  giown  in  this 
way  that  we  offer  them  for  sale  at  15  cts.  a  quart. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cts.  more  for  postage  and 
packing.  Why,  it  really  reminds  one  of  picking  up 
ripe  chestnuts  under  the  trees,  to  see  these  dry 
onions  loose  and  fully  ripened  up  right  on  top  of 
the  ground.  It  occurs  in  this  way,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  discover:  When  the  onion  is  in  rich  mellow  soil, 
it  divides  or  breaks  up,  as  it  were,  in  so  short  a  time 
that  some  of  the  divisions  get  pushed  out  so  that 
they  have  no  root  attachment  to  the  ground;  ac- 
cordingly the  onion  stops  growing,  and  the  top  with- 
ers down  and  dries  up  prematui-ely.  The  growing 
crowds  it  out  so  that  it  finally  lies  on  top  beside  the 
growing  stalks;  and  these  onions  are  just  right  to 
plant,  for  they  are  exactly  the  same  kind  I  put  in 
the  ground  la.st  fall.  We  have  now  full-sized  onicms 
four  inches  across,  and  they  are  still  growing.  Just 
imagine  a  green  patch  like  this,  with  the  ground 
lull  of  onions,  and  onions  that  have  stood  right 
there  all  winter  long,  and  yet  not  a  seed-stalk  in  the 
whole  patch. 

Our  White  Mullipliers  are  also  doing  better  than 
they  have  done  before,  and  some  of  them  are  suffi- 
ciently mature  so  that  we  can  furnish  mature  sets 
or  onions  for  planting,  at  the  same  price  as  the 
above.  

HOW  TO  GROW  CELERY  ANYWHERE. 

This  comes  from  Kalam>izoo,  Mich.  It  is  a  book 
of  112  pages,  very  coarse  print,  heavily  "leaded,"  so 
there  is  really  but  a  small  amount  of  matter  on  each 
page.  There  are  no  cuts  in  the  Ijook  at  all  except 
those  loaned  the  publisher  by  the  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements.  A  great  part  of  them 
come  from  tlie  Planet  Jr.  people.  The  book  is 
neatly  bound;  and,  judging  from  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural books  in  general,  we  might  expect  the 
price  to  be  75  cents,  or  possibly  *1. 00;  but  the  pub- 
lishers want  $3.25  for  it.  The  book  contains  a  good 
deal  that  is  valuable.    I  believe  it  is  clear  up  to  the 
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times  on  celery  culture.  But  the  descriptions  are 
exceedingly  brief,  and  one  would  he  hardly  likely  to 
understand  a  great  part  of  it  unless  lie  was  familiar 
with  the  methods  used  for  growing  celery  on  a  large 
scale.  For  the  average  novice,  Greiner's  little  bools, 
"Celery  for  Profit,"  at  25  cents,  will  be  worth  very 
much  more  than  this  $3.35  book.  There  is  arf  idea 
in  chapter  46  that  may  bewortli  the  price  of  iiie 
book,  in  regard  to  making  a  machine  to  mark  a 
place  for  tlie  plants,  to  be  used  in  the  soft  muck. 
As  there  is  no  picture  of  the  device,  however,  to 
guide  the  reader,  it  is  not  very  clear  after  all.  I 
will  explain  it  briefly  by  asking  the  reader  to  notice 
the  marking  boards  we  have  several  times  pictured 
and  described  in  Gleanings— in  fact,  there  is  one 
on  page  43T  of  our  last  issue.  Now,  on  damp  earth, 
when  you  lift  up  the  board  the  soil  sometimes  sticks 
to  the  pins.  The  new  arrangement  is  to  have  a 
hoard  with  lioles  where  the  plants  are  to  be  set. 
Lay  the  board  on  top  of  your  celery-bed,  and  step 
on  it.  Now  have  a  marker  made  so  that  the  proper- 
sized  pins  go  down  through  the  holes  in  the  board 
you  are  standing  on.  In  this  way  you  can  make  a 
large  number  of  holes  at  once.  When  you  lift  out 
your  board  or  machine  holding  the  pegs  or  dibbles, 
the  soil  is  not  broken  up  and  the  surface  made  un- 
even, because  the  board  you  are  standing  on  keeps 
it  in  place.  This  board  also  compacts  the  soil,  and 
answers  much  the  same  purpose  as  tramping  with 
the  feet. 

There  are  63  chapters  in  the  book;  but  when  we 
remember  that  some  whole  ihapter.>  contain  only 
eight  lines  of  print,  we  see  the  book  does  not  cover 
so  very  much  ground  after  all.  I  know  a  good  many 
people  object  to  my  plan  of  judging  the  value  of  "a 
book  from  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains.  Not- 
withstanding. I  am  quite  sure  the  average  gardener, 
when  he  pays  if3.25  for  a  book  on  celery,  or  on  any 
other  subject,  will  expect  more  than  what  can  be 
easily  put  into  a  25  cent  pamphlet.  The  book  may 
be  had  of  the  Union  Seed  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


NEW   BBULLETINS   ON  AGRICULTURE. 

First  we  have  Bulletin  No.  39,  from  the  TJniled 
States  Dep:irtment  of  Agriculture,  entitled  "Onion 
Culture."  This  is  exceedingly  valuable.  It  is  of 
special  value  to  me  bei^ause  it  is  written  with  the 
sole  view  of  informing  the  people;  and  the  author. 
R.  L.  Wiitts,  has  treated  tlie  whole  matter  in  a  most 
masterly  and  unbiased  way.  All  the  new  varieties 
are  noticed.  The  descriptions  are  carefully  given, 
and  the  methods  now  employed  where  onions  are 
raised  by  the  square  mile  are  fullj'  described.  He 
also  gives  a  fair,  unliiased  opinion  of  the  plan  of 
growing  onions  by  tratisplantlng.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  I  have  asked  in  these  pages  whether 
anybody  could  tell  me  what  the  real  difference  is 
between  tlie  white  multiplier,  potato  onions,  and 
shallots.  Well,  friend  Watts  sttaigh tons  it  out.  He 
says  the  yellow  and  white  multipliers  are  only  vari- 
eties of  the  potato  onion.  The  large  yellow  potato 
onion,  however,  seems  to  be  (juite  distinct  from  the 
comparatively  small  white  multiplier.  He  defines 
shallots  as  follows:  "They  differ  from  the  potato 
onions  in  the  fact  that  they  throw  up  an  occasional 
seed-shoot,  and  also  that  the  bulbs  nlwagx  multiply, 
which  is  not  true  of  the  small  potato  onions."  Let 
me  explain  further:  Potato  onions  divide  only  when 
you  plant  a  large  one.  If  you  plant  a  small  onion, 
it  simply  grows  large;  but  the  shallots  always  split 
up  and  maltiiJly,  whether  you  plant  large  ones  or 
small  ones,  or  whether  you  i)lant  in  spring  or  fall. 
Shallots  are  also  the  best  keeper  of  any  thing  I 
know  of  in  the  onion  family.  They  may  be  kept  dry 
and  hard  clear  over  winter,  awa.v  into  June.  The 
white  multipliers  keep  a  good  deal  the  same  way, 
but  they  are  not  equal  to  the  shallots  in  this  respect. 
The  Whittaker  onion  tliat  I  have  spoken  of  several 
times  seems  to  be  a  very  large-sized  and  exceeding- 
ly hardy  potato  onion.  It  winters  far  better  than 
any  other  onion  I  have  seen,  short  of  the  Egyptian; 
at  the  same  time  it  makes  a  bulb  about  as  large  as 
the  Yellow  Globe  Danvers. 

This  onion  bulletin  may  le  had  on  application,  by 
addressing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  39,  Onion 
Culture. 

Another  valuable  bulletin.  No.  43,  comes  from 
Urhana,  111.  It  is  entitled,  "Composition  and  Diges- 
tibility of  Corn  Ensilage,  Cow-pea  Ensilage,  Soja- 
bean  Ensilage,  and  Corti  Fodder."  From  the  sum- 
mary at  the  end  of  the  book  we  find  that  ensilape 
made  from  the  cow  pea  furnishes  "  more  protein 
and  total  energy  than  tlie  clover  hay." 


SEED    POTATOES   TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  given  away  some- 
thing over  half  of  the  .500  bushels.  But  we  have  yet 
remaining  15  bushels  each  of  the  State  of  Maine 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron;  Monroe  Seedling,  43  bushels; 
Freeman,  73,  and  Snowflake.  5.  The  above  are  all 
$1  00  per  barrel;  and  we  will  give  one  barrel,  either 
whole  or  made  up  as  you  wish,  to  any  person  who 
sends  us  $1.00  for  Gleanings,  past,  present,  or  fu- 
ture, and  Gleanings  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
you  choose.  Besides  the  above  we  have  65  bushels 
of  the  new  Craig  at  $3.00  per  barrel.  You  can  have 
half  a  ban  el  for  every  dollar  you  send  us  for 
Gleanings,  or  a  whole  barrel  for  every  $3.00  sent. 
Seconds  are  all  gone  except  18  bushels  of  Leeta  1 
Favorite.  These  are  .50  cts.  per  barrel.  Two  barrels^ 
given  for  every  dollar  sent  us  for  Gleanings. 
These  are  not  strictly  seconds;  but  they  are  so  badly 
sprouted,  and  so  soft  in  consequence  of  being  early 
potatoes,  that  we  put  them  in  at  the  price  of  sec- 
onds. They  will,  however,  give  very  good  crops  if 
planted  at  once— whole,  sprouts  and  all.  We  have 
done  this  so  many  years  successfully  that  we  know 
whereof  we  write.  We  also  have  small  lots  of  the 
following:  White  Bliss  Triumph,  second  crop,  1 
bushel;  price  *2.50  per  bushel.  Livingston's  Banner, 
'•2  bushel;  Burpee's  Extra  Early, 3 bushels;  Everitt's 
Six  Weeks,  X  bushel;  price  of  the  three  latter,  $1.00 
per  bushel. 

Last,  but  not  least,  1V4  bushels  of  Manum's  Enor- 
mous. This  last  barrel  reached  us  somewhere 
about  June  1st,  in  the  best  order,  flim  and  solid, 
almcist  without  sprouts,  of  any  potatoes  we  ever 
saw  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  do  not  know  how 
friend  Manum  manages,  or  whether  it  is  the  pofai^o 
rather  than  the  management.  But  for  a  tal  le 
iiotato  in  June  they  stand  almost  at  the  head. 
Price  $3  00  per  bushel.  With  each  dollar's  worth  of 
tlie  potatoes  will  be  sent  Gleanings  for  one  year, 
^e  can  send  small  lots  by  mail,  of  any  of  the  vari- 
eties mentioned.  Prices  are  given  in  our  table  pub- 
lished in  our  issue  for  May  1,  iiage  366. 

Maule's  Early  Thorougbred,  for  second  crop,  is  now 
read.N  to  plant.  Price,  1  lb.,  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.00; 
3  lbs.,  postpaid,  $2.00;  Va  peck,  by  express  or  freight, 
$2.00;  peck,  $3  00;  V,  bushel,  $5.00;  bushel,  $8.00; 
barrel  of  11  pecks.  $15.00,  and  Gleanings  sent  one 
year  f I »•  every  dollar  you  send  us  for  Maule's  Thor- 
oiigJihred  potatoes.  Of  course,  demand  and  supply 
will  have  to  fix,  to  a  certain  e.xtent,  the  price  of  this 
new  potato.  I  wish  every  one  who  sees  this,  who 
has  Maule's  Thorougbred  new  potatoes  from  seed 
furnished  by  ourselves  or  by  Wm.  Henry  Maule, 
would  tell  us  how  many  they  have,  and  say  what 
they  will  take  for  them.  If  any  other  reliable  party 
offers  (any  quantity  of  any  account)  them  for  sale 
at  any  lower  figure  than  1  have  fixed  above,  I  will 
meet  their  prices;  but  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  they  are  Ma:ule's,  and  not  any  other. 
Now,  if  you  are  sorry  you  did  not  plant  some  of 
these  beautiful  potatoes  early  in  the  spring,  so  that 
you  might  have  some  to  sell  by  th's  time,  you  can 
make  up  for  it  partially  even  yet;  you  can  plant 
them  now  and  get  a  good  crop,  without  any  trouble, 
before  frost— tliat  is,  unless  you  are  in  a  teirihly 
frosty  locality. 

^  SPRAY-PUMPS. 

While  it  is  rather  late  to  use  spray-pumps  for  fruit- 
trees,  it  is  not  too  late  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
spra.ving  potato-vines  for  l)ugs.  On  the  second  and 
third  cover  pages  of  this  issue  you  will  find  our  line 
of  spray-pumps.  Note  our  low  prices  on  well  and 
cistern  i)umps  As  we  have  an  extra  stock  of  Little 
Giant  and  Moherman  brass  spray-pumps  we  offer 
these  at  the  following  special  prices  from  now  till 
Aug.  1: 

Little  G iant  at  $2.25  e.ach :  3  for  $6.00. 

Mdliernian  at  $2.00  each:  3  for  $5  40. 

This  is  without  piix'  extension,  but  with  two  noz- 
zles, both  s])ray  and  sprinkler.  This  is  an  excellent 
pump  for  washing  l)uggies,  whitewashing  chicken- 
houses,  and  catching  runaway  swarms,  as  well  as  its 
legitimate  use  in  spraying  trees,  slirul)S,  and  vines. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  get  a  bargain. 


.JAPANESE   BUCKWHEAT. 

Now  is  the  time  for  sowing  Japanese  buckwheat, 
and  we  have  a  liood  supply  of  seed  which  we  will 
sell  at  the  following  special  prices  while  the  supply 
lasts:  Peck.  3.5c;  ii  bush.,  .50c;  1  bush..  80c:  3  bush, 
bag,  $1.50;  10  bushels,  $7.00.  Bag  to  ship  in  included 
in  each  case. 
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J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO. 


Will  send  queens  tliat  are  rarefuUy 
reared  from  t}ieir supeiior  strain  of 
Italian.--  at  the  t'oilowing  prices: 

TestPd  queens.  80c  eacii :  »9.t)0  per 
doz.  Untesud  queens,  6l)c  eacli, 
ienOperdoz. 

Orders  filled  by  return  mail,  and 
satis  taction  guaranteed. 


Loreauville,  Louisiana. 


PATENT  WIRED  COMB  FOUNDATION 

Ha.s  A'o  Sfiii   in  Umod- frames. 

Thin   Flat  -  Bottom   Foundafm 

Eas  no  Fishbone  in  the  Snrplns  Honey. 
Being-  the  cleanest,  it  is  usually  worke( 
the  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

l^t  fdh       Sole  rianufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook.  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1  writing  advertiser?  mention  this  paper. 

Will  pay  23e  per  lb.  cash,  or  26i;  in  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  H.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchiise,  at  33c  for  he>(t  selected  wax. 
Old  combs  will  nut  he  accepted  under  any  consid- 
ern.tion . 

Unless  you  put  your  name  nn  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as 
a  general  thing  to  send  wax  by  exptess. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina.  O. 

The  New  Cornell  Smoker. 

? 


JilCf*  Tuc:  nruiiu/^  fo'"  those  who  want  a 
U9  I  I  nc.  I  ninVi  tlrst-class  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup.  3M  iu'"hes:  curved 
nozzle,  hinge(i  so  as  to  swing  back ;  legs  of  malleal)ie 
iron,  secured  l)y  bolts.  The  blast  is  the  well-known 
Coi'neil  principle.  Weight  of  smoker,  only  30 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it: 

The  Cornell  smoker  Is  a  Dandy  with  a  bifr  D.  I  have  been  us 
Ing  It  to-day  on  the  crosse^-t  colony  of  bees  I  ever  saw.  I  think 
I  could  drive  a  bulldog  with  it.  S.  R.  Austin. 

AniityvlUe,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15. 

Price  $1.10,  postpaid,  or  85c  if  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA.  OHIO. 


If  You  Want  Bees 

That  will  just 
"roll"  in  the  honey,  try  Moore's  strain  of  Italians, 

the  result  of  17  years'  careful  breeding. 

Have  never  seen  such  Industrious,  energetic  bees. — Dr.  Long. 
The  best  honey-gatherers  I  have.— 

C.  C.  Thomas,  Murrletta,  Cal. 

I  never  saw  such  workers;  have  queens  from  21)  breeders. — 

Sam  King,  Massey,  N.  C. 

Warranted  queens,  80c  each;  3  for  $3.00.  Select 
warranted,  ifl  00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Send  for  circular. 

Thoi-e  who  hjive  never  dealt  with   me,  I  refer  to 
A.  I.  Koot.  who  has  purchased  of  me  Btl  queens. 
J.  P.  nOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 


A  New  Method 

To   me  of  refining  whx  without   acid. 
Result,  better  Comb  Foundation.    My 

prices  are  also  the  lowest. 

Job  Lot  No.  2  Polished  Sections, 

Finished  equal  to  any  No.  1.    Per  1000, 

11.75;  2000,  *3.40;  3000,  $4.80;  $5000,  $7.60. 
Also  a  full  line  of 

iligginsville  Supplies. 

W.  J.  Finch,  Jr.,   =    Springfield,  111. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  Ave  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  youradv't  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  costyou  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona-flde  exchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  tor  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head,  t'orsuch  our  regular  rates  of 
20  e.  a  line  will  be  charged  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 

WANTED.— To  exchange  a  fine  young  Scotch  Col- 
lie—thoroughbred and  pedigreed— for  a  light 
shotgun  or  ritle.    Wynn  Smith,  Box  34.5.  Aurora.  III. 

WANTED.— To    exchange    Italian    queens    for    a 
Clark's  cutaway  or  Acme  h:i,rrow  and  crimson 
clover  seed.  J.  P.  Moore,  Morgan,  Ky. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  safety  bicycles,  and  an 
Odell  typewriter,  for  honey,  beeswax,  or  gas- 
oline or  kerosene  engine.    J.  A.  Green,  Ottawa,  111. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  300  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena.  Ark.^ 

WANTED.— 600  L.  frames,  drawn  combs.    Will  ex- 
chantre  bicycle  or  money.    Describe.    Address 
W.  La  Mar  Coggshall,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.- On  account  of  wife's  health,  will  trade 
our  fine  home  and  one  of  the  best  equipped 
apiaries  in  the  State,  for  similar  property  in  lower 
altitude.    This  is  a  fine  location. 

R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loveland,  Colo. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  Japanese  buckwheat  at 
75c  bush.,  and  comb  foundation,  for  V)eeswax. 
A.  P.  Lawrence,  Hickory  Corners,  Mich. 

ANTED.— To  exchanue  untested  It;ilian  queens 
and  two  frame  nuclei  for  watch  or  otters. 

W.  J.  Forehand,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

WANTED.— One  car  of  finest-quality  sage  comb 
and    extracted    honey,  and  several  thousand 
pounds  of  orange  l)lossom  honey.     We  pay  cash  on 
arrival  for  all  goods,  and  furnish  the  best  of  refer- 
ences. Bee-keepers  will  send  samples  and  give  prices. 
J.  A.  Buchanan  &  Sons,  Hollidays  Cove,  W.  Va. 

WANTED.— A  maiTied  man  Nov.  Ist  on  a  small- 
fruit  farm,  with  experience  in  apiary,  small- 
fruit  culture,  and  marketing.  Give  reference.  Ad- 
dress L.  HosKiNSON  Wells, 

Welcome,  Marshall  Co.,  W.  Va. 
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Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or« 
chard.  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old, 

Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.    Send  for  it  before  buying.  Half  saved 
by  dealing  direct.    Try  it.    Seeds,  Plants,  Bulb'*,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  sent 
by  ninil  to  any  office  in  the  U.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  freieht. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    42ncl  Ifear.    1 000  Acres.  29  Greenboiises. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.r       Box  301     PafnesviHe.  0. 


**  Young  Queens  by  Return  flail  " 


Control  Your  Swarms,  Requeen,  Etc. 


from  tlie  South,  bred  from  our  lutnly  atntin  of  Gray  CarMiolans  and  Golden  Italians      Untested  queen,  75c; 
tested.  $1.60.    It  you  want  a  tine  imported  or  a  select  tested  tai-eediiig-queen,  or  bees  by  ilie  pound,  nucleus 
and  full  Colonies   we  can  furnish  you  at  bottom  prices.    We  never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Price  list  free. 

F.  A.  LOCKHART   &   CO.,  LAKE   GEORGE,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  Your  Chance 

--TO  GET- 
UNTESTED  ITALIAN  QUEENS  AT 
50  CENT5  EACH  1 

These  queens  are  reared  from 
finest  imported  mothers,  and  care 
is  taken  to  produce  the  very  best. 
SafeaiTlval  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. No  disease. 
L.  H.  ROBEY,  Worthington,  W.Va. 


Send  25  i-  for  samples  of 
i  'Vest's   I'ateiit  Spii'al  wire 
^Queencell  Proteciois,  atid 
I  Pat.  Spiral  Queen    Hatch- 
ing and  Introducing  Caue. 
also  best    Beeescaiie,  with 
circulai-  explaining. Twelve 
Cell-protectors,  fiOc;  ItO,  if3. 
13   cages,  $1  ;    IdO,    t5,    by 
mail.    Circular   free.      Ad- 
dress N.   D.    WEST,   Mid= 
dieburgh,  Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  all  the  leading  supply  dealers. 

ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION      SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us- 
ing hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut 
ting  off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting. 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing. 
Edging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sulci  an  Trial. 
Cataloq  Free.  l-34ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  Y. 

eiease  mention  this  paper 

Porter  Honey-House  Bee-Escape. 


Have  you  seen  it?  .Just  the  thing  to  put  on  the 
doors  or  windows  of  your  bee-rooms.  Indispensa- 
ble, you'll  say  after  you  have  tried  it. 

Price  by  mail.  :5.')  cents. 

Cowan  and  Novice 
Extractors, 

These  are  the  b(!st.  We  are 
prepared  to  fiiinish  on  short 
notice,  from  any  of  our  several 
branches.  2,  4,  and  ti  Irame  Cow- 
ans, and  3-franie  Novices. 

If  yi'u  want  the  genuine,  see 
thut  they  bear  our  name. 

A  :i6  page  catalug  sent  free  on 
application.   / 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 
1024  Mi-ssissirpi  St..  St.  Paul,   /Vlinne.sota. 
1 18  nichigan  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mechanic  Falls,  Haine. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


6  times  1  are  6. 

Hence  the  new  Jardine 
Bee  Escape  is  as  good  as  six  ordinary  escapes,  be- 
cause it  has  6  doors.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  in 
America,  or  elsewhere,  to  write  at  once  for  our 
descriptive  circulars  of  this  rare  novelty  of  value. 
JAMES  PEARSON,  Introducer, 

Germantown,  Neb. 
James  .Tardine.  Patentee.  Ashland,  Neb. 

MUTH'S  HONEY-  EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 


QUEENS 

Smokers.  Sections , 

Comb  Foundation, 
.\nd   III!  A])iiitraii    Supplier 


T.    KLANAC.tN.  lirlltttillf.  111. 


If  You  Don't  Read    =  = 

My  36th  Annual  Catalog 

of  40  pages  (to  be  had  "for  the  asking)  you 
will  miss  it.  A  full  line  of  best  hives  and 
fixtures,  adapted  to  this  climate,  at  prices  to 
suit  the  times.  Also  bees  and  queens  of  my 
old  reliable  strains.  My  brand  of  XX  white 
foundation  is  luisui-passed.  I  also  offer  the 
best  brands  of  polislied,  one-piece,  and  pop- 
lar sections.  If  you  doubt,  just  send  a  trial 
order  and  be  convinced. 


Oldest  and  largest  house  in  New  England- 
established  1860. 

W.    W.   GARY .  COLRA1N,  MASS. 
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BUSINESSg^ 


ANAGER 


We  have  jus-t  received  a  fresh  lot  of  imported 
queens  direct  from  Italy.  They  are  all  young,  and 
came  over  in  unusually  good  order.  Prices  are 
higher  now  than  they  will  be  next  month;  but  first 
come  first  served  in  the  choice  of  the  queens. 


BUSINESS  AT  THIS  DATE. 

We  are  all  up  on  orders,  and  are  shipping  most  of 
them  as  fast  as  they  come  in,  oi'  next  day.  Most  de- 
partments have  been  running  11  hours  a  day  during 
March,  April,  and  May.  We  are  now  running  9 
hours.  Orders  keep  coming  in  at  a  lively  rate,  and 
reports  come  from  many  localities  of  flattering 
prospects  for  a  honey  crop,  ll  these  prospects  con- 
tinue good,  stoclis  in  the  bands  of  bee-keepers 
should  be  well  used  up  Ihis  season. 


CARLOAD  ORDERS. 

We  received  order  June  1st  for  the  fourth  car  to 
Jos.  Nysewander,  for  this  season.  We  shipped  the 
same  the  next  day.  and  made  most  of  the  goods 
shipped  in  the  car  after  the  order  reached  us.  We 
have  shipped  a  flftli  car  to  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Denver, 
Col.,  and  expect  to  ship  a  fourth  this  month  to 
Rocky  Ford,  Col.;  also  a  fourth  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  a  fourth  car  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.  We  have  taken 
several  contracts  for  packing-boxes,  which  will 
keep  our  machinery  busy  for  the  dull  months 
ahead.  All  together  we  are  thankful  for  what  the 
season  has  brought  us  in  tlie  way  of  orders. 


I         DOWN  GO  THE  PRICES ! 

lam  having  such   good  luck  in  queen-rearing  I 
shall  sell  our  fine  ADELL  QUEENS  at  the  following 
prices: 
One  queen,   ifl.OO;  three.  $3. .50;  six,  $4.50,   or  one 
j  dozen  for  $8.00.    Safe  arrival  and  quality  guaran- 
teed.   Catalog  free. 

H.  ALLEY.  Wenham,  Hass. 

Carniolan  Queens, 

Or     Dees    will  be  sold  by  the  under- 
signed  until  first  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  breeding  season  will  close. 

One  untested  queen,  $1.00;  three,  *3.76:  six,  $5.00. 
Tested  quei  ns,  each,  $1.50.  For  nuclei,  or  full  col- 
onies, price  will  be  given  on  application. 

JOHN  ANDREWS, 
Patten's  Mills,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WARRANTED 

GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS^_^^.^^^ 

By  Return  Mail. 

Bred  from  a  breeder,  tested  by  Doolittle,  out  of 
1000  queens  for  his  own  use,  and  valued  at  $50. 
Queens  50c;  6  for  $3  V5.  oi'  $5  par  dozen.  Leather- 
colored  queens,  from  Root's  best  imijorted  stock, 
same  price.  Bees  from  my  queens  are  good  work- 
ers on  red  clover.    Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

N.  B.— I  sent  more  than  300  queens  safely  to  Cal- 
ifornia last  season. 

H.  Q.  QUIRIN,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


CREAM  SECTIONS. 

We  offer  at  special  low  prices,  to  close  out,  the 

following  sections: 
50,000  414x1^,  No.  1  white,  ex.  polis'd,  open  3  sides. 

10,000  4Jfxm, "     4      " 

30,000  liTxIi^i,  No.  3,  or  cream,      "  "     3      " 

20,000  4  >4Xl  5^,   ' "  "     4      " 

15,000  4iixlS.?,   ' "  "     3      " 

30,000  4^x1%,    "     "  "  "  "     4       " 

We  offer  any  of  the  above  at  $3,00  per  1000;  5000  for 

$8.00;  10.000  for  $15  00,    Larger  lots  at  special  prices 

to  those  interested.    If  you  can  use  any  of   these, 

let  us  lieiir  from  you. 


Tested  Italian  Queens,  75c. 

Ready  to  mail  untested  queens.    Golden 
or  dark  queejis  reared  from  imported  stock 
at  60  cents  each,  no  inferior  queens  sent. 
W.  A.  COnPTON,  Lynnville,  Tenn. 


pOR  SALE.— A  Hammond  typewriter,  Hawkeye 
^  camera,  Victor  safe,  4  h,  p,  engine  and  boiler, 
rotary  pump,  a  lot  of  Dovetailed  bee-hives,  com- 
plete, an  8x10  rotary  printing-press  and  outfit  of 
typ9  and  fixtures,  electrotypes,  etc.  Write  for 
prices.  Also  have  a  surplus  of  transplanted  stocky 
tomato  plants.    Beauty.  Ignotum,  and  Matchless  at 

i  $3.00  per  M,  Carefullv  packed. 

I      CHRISTIAN  WECKESSER,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  mention  this  paper 


BEESWAX  DECLINED  AGAIN. 

As  the  season  is  so  nearly  over,  and  the  general 
market  cijntinues  weak,  with  declining  prices,  we 
mark  our  quola.tions  down  3c  a  pound.  We  now 
pay,  til!  further  notice,  3;Jc  cash,  36  trade,  for  aver- 
age wax  delivered  here.  We  are  always  ready  to 
receive  wax  in  large  or  small  quantities;  but  we  do 
wish  those  who  ship  would  take  a  litt'e  more  pains 
In  marking  their  lot  so  it  may  be  identified,  and 
write  us.  at  the  same  time  inclosing  shipping-re- 
ceipt, and  tell  us  exact  gross  and  net  weights  ship- 
ped. Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  receive 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  shipments,  and  not  infre- 
quently the  package  is  broken  open,  and  some 
go' e,  either  lost  or  stolen.  When  you  give  us  the 
weight  you  shipped,  we  can  make  claim  for  the 
shortage  if  there  is  enough  worth  while.  If  you  do 
not  take  the  precautions  noted  above  it  may  result 
in  loss  to  you.  We  hnve  on  hand  now,  and  general- 
ly have,  most  of  the  time,  .several  lots  which  we  can 
not  identify  because  shipper  did  not  take  necessary 
precaution  in  shipping. 


Hard 

to 
Beat. 


Queens  reared  under  the  favora- 
ble conditions  of  a  honey-flow  are 
best.  I  have  a  fine  lot  ready  to 
mail ;  plenty  coming  on,  at  75  cts.; 
six  for  $3,75;  doz.  $0.75;  either  light 
or  5  banded.  Warranted  delivered 
safe  at  your  P.  O. 

J.  B.  CASE,  Port  Orange,  Vol.  Co.,  Fla. 


PRICES  REDUCED!  II, 


now  an  easy 
latter  to  improve 
I  your  stock  while  prices  are  low  and  the  honey 
season  is  on.  Good  queens,  from  the  best  of 
Italian,  purebred,  sto<'k  either  Leather  or  Golden. 
Your  choice.  My  Golden  Breeders  show  all  5-band 
progeny.  Pi  ices  as  follows:  Untested,  each,  75  cts. ; 
per  doz.,  $7.00;  Tested,  $1.00;  per  doz,,  $10.00;  Breed- 
ers, each,  $3.00.    Reference.  Tlie  A,  I.  Root  Co. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  i>eb.  Co.,  Ark. 


ANOTHER  POWDER-GUN  FOR  DRY  PARIS  GREEN. 

Hotchkiss  Bros.,  of  Wallingford,  Ct..  have  sent  us, 
to  test,  anotlter  powder-gun.  This  one  is  rather 
simpler  in  some  respects  than  the  Leggett,  spoken 
of  in  a  previous  issue.  Instead  of  high  gearing  it 
has  spur-wheels  and  a  chain,  something  like  the 
chain  of  a  bicycle.  I  think  it  runs  rather  easier 
than  the  other;  but  the  arrangement  of  tubes  for 
putting  the  Paris  gieen  right  down  on  the  potatoes, 
or  up  on  the  imrier  side  of  the  leaves,  is  not  as  per- 
fect as  with  the  Leggett  gun.  This,  however,  could 
be  easily  added.  The  price  is  only  $5,00,  while  the 
Leggett  is  $7.50,  The  arrangement  for  gauging  the 
quantity  of  Paris  green  to  the  acre  may  not  be  as 
complete  as  with  the  Leggett,  It  seems,  however,  so 
far  as  we  have  tried  it,  to  answer  every  purpose. 


W 


ANTED,— To    exchange   or    sell   a   twenty-inch 
pony  pliiner. 

The  Geo.  Rall  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 

pULL  Colonies  of  Italian  Bees  for  $4.00. 

*  For  particulars  see  larger  ad.  on  page 

406   this    paper.      Tested    queens   after 
June  lOth.  75  cents  each,  3  for  $1.35. 

Address  T.  H.  KLOER,  426  Willow  St., 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  young  Italian  queens, 
warianted  purely  mated,  for  a  foundation-mill, 
bee-books,  or  offers. 

W,  C,  Gathright,  Donna  Anna,  New  Mex. 

One  dozen  black  and  hybrid  queens  at  30  cents 
each.    The  queens  are  young  and  strong  layers. 

C.  G,  Marsh,  Belden,  Broome  Co,,  N.  Y. 
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Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

The  quotations  in  this  column  are  based,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  on  the  grading-  adopted  by  the  North 
American,  and  are  the  prices  that  the  commission 
men  get,  and  on  which  the  commission  for  making 
the  sales  is  figured.  The  grading  rules  referred  to 
are  as  follows: 

Fancy.— All  seotion.>;  to  be  well  fllleii,  combs  straight,  of  even 
thickness,  and  firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  both  wood  and 
comb  nnsoiled  bv  travel-stain  or  otheiwise;  all  the  cells  sealed 
excejjt  the  row  of  cells  next  to  the  w.iod. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  tilled.  Init  cnnibs  uneven  or  crooked, 
detached  at  tlie  liottom.  or  with  Init  few  cells  unsealed;  both 
wood  and  comb  nnsoiled  liy  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  lioney  is  to  lie  classified  according:  to 
color,  usinp  the  terms  wliite.  aiulier.  .and  dark.  That  is,  there 
will  be  "  fancy  wliite,"  "  No.  1  dark."  etc. 

Dealers  are  expected  to  quote  only  those  grades  and  classifi- 
cations to  be  found  in  their  market. 

CLEVET,AND.—flonr/.— Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
white,  12@]H:  No.  1  amber,  9@10;  extracted,  white, 
5@6>^:  amber.  4@5.  Beeswax,  28@.30.  The  stock  of 
honey  is  grariually  cleaning  up,  and  will  undoubted- 
ly be  we  1  out  of  the  market  by  the  time  the  new 
crop  ai)Dears.  Beeswax  is  scarce,  and  would  sell 
readily  at  quotations.  Williams  Bros., 

June  8.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 


Chicago.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  1.5;  No.  1  white, 
12@13:  fancy  amber.  9@10:  No.  1  amber,  7@8;  fancy 
dark,  8@10:  No.  1  dark.  7@8;  extracted,  white,  5@7; 
amber,  4'/i@5;  dark,  4@,5.     Beeswax,  27@28. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

June  8.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Philadelphia.— f7o7i6}y.— Fancy  white,  ]4@15;  No. 
1  white.  11@12;  No.  1  dark,  7@8.  Extracted,  white 
clover,  9@10:  amber,  4@5;  dark,  3'2@4.  Beeswax, 
25@26.  Market  dull  on  honej';  beeswax  in  fair  de- 
mand. Wm.  a.  Selser, 

June  9.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Louis.— Hojiey.— Fancy  white,  ll@12i2:  No.  1 
white,  10(^11;  fancy  amber.  9@10;  No  1  amber,  8@ 
9:  fancy  dark,  7H@8;  No.  1  dark,  6®7X.  Extracted, 
white,  in  cans,  5@.5'4;  amber,  in  barrels,  3(?|.3i4. 
Beeswax,  2.'S|4@26.  At  present  the  demand  for  honey 
is  very  li,t;ht  (berry  season).  Strained  and  extracted 
honey  especially  slow:  as  a  rule  it  goes  to  bakers 
and  manufacturers.  Will  not  be  much  demand 
before  October.  Westcott  Com.  Co. 

Junes.  St.  Louis, Mo. 

Detroit.— Hojiejy.- No.  1  white,  11@12;  fancy 
amber,  10@11;  No.  1  amber,  9@10;  fancy  dark,  8@9; 
No.  1  dark,  7@8.  Extracted,  white,  6@7;  amber,  5@ 
6;  dark,  5.    Beeswax,  26@37. 

M.  H.  Hunt, 

June  6.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

MiNNE4POLis.—i7o>!ej/.— Fancy  white,  14@1.5:  No.  1 
white,  1!^@13;  fancy  amber,  10@11;  No.  1  amber,  8® 
10;  fancy  dark,  6@7;  No.  1  dark,  .5@6:  extracted, 
white.  .5i4@6'-4;  amber.  5@.5M;  dark.  4i2@.5.  Bees- 
wax, 2(i@28.  Comb  and  extracted  t)oth  dull,  and 
little  doing.  Some  inquiry  lias  appeared  for  ex- 
tracted during  the  last  few  days  under  unfavorable 
crop  reports  from  California,  but  actual  trading  is 
light.  S.  H.  Hall  &  Co., 

June  10.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Albany.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  14@15;  No.  1 
white,  12@13:  fancy  dark,  8@0;  No.  1  dark,  7@8; 
extracted,  white,  6@f)V4 :  dark,  4@;").  Our  stock  of 
comb  honey  consists  of  30  or  40  cases  of  2-lb.  sec- 
tions, which  we  are  willing  to  close  at  a  low  figure. 
We  have  some  new  wliite  on  the  way  that  we  expect 
to  sell  at  quotation.    Extracted  dull. 

Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

June  9.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati.- Homy.— No.  1  white,  ]0@14;  No.  1 
amber,  9@12:  No.  1  dark,  8;  extracted,  anilier,  4@7. 
Beeswax,  20@2.5.  Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

June  10.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Kansas  City.- Honey.- No.  I  white,  14;  No.  1 
amber,  ]2;  No.  1  dark,  10;  extracted,  white,  O'i; 
amber,  .5@6;  dark,  4@4!4.  Beeswax,  2.5.  No  new 
honey  on  the  market. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

June  9.  Kansa."  Oity,  Mo. 


The  Testimony  of  the 
Gleanings  Family  as 
to  YELLOWZONES 
is  Unanimous.^^^- 

Here  are  a  few  snatches  from  letters  recently 
received  from  a  few  of  them  that  will  interest  you 
all.  First  we  will  hear  from  "W.  P.,"  our  proof- 
reader, who  has  been  factotum  general  of  A.  I.'s 
printing  department  for  the  past  16  years  (see  page 
392.  May  15). 

Dear  House;— Please  mail  a  quarter's  worth  of  Yellowzones 
to  Miss  Oeitie  (Jlaspie,  Wadsworth,  O.  Her  father  is  in  need 
of  some  such  medicine  as  yours  is.  and  I  shall  watch  results 
with  interest.  How  is  the  index  business  with  you  I  [Refer- 
ring to  my  making  index  to  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  in  '78.] 

Yours,  etc  ,  W.  P.  Root. 

Medina,  O.,  Feb.  27, 1896. 

Mar.  12.— Dear  House:— Here  I  come  again.  Please  send  a 
dollar's  worth  of  Yellowzones  to  same  address.  Her  father 
ha-s  been  troulded  foi- a  long  time  with  a  hard  chronic  cough, 
which  kept  htm  .awake  niB-hts.  and  the  rest  of  the  folks  too.  I 
received  a  letter  from  her  last  night  saying  his  cough  was 
nearly  all  gone  and  he  seemed  as  well  as  ever.  I  confess  I  was 
surprised,  and  thought  it  might  have  been  a  coincidence  more 
than  the  use  of  the  niedicine.  At  all  events,  she  wants  more. 
.    .    .    "  Barney  "  is  here  vet,  and  sends  his  best  regards. 

Yours  gratefully,  W.  P.  R. 

April  27th  Miss  Gla^pie  sends  for  six  boxes,  and  says: 

They  help  father  very  much.  He  thinks  he  can  not  do  with  - 
out  them. 

Later— Under  date  of  June  10  Mr.  Root  writes: 

1  saw  Mr.  Glaspie  last  Sunday,  the  7th,  and  he  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  his  old  hacking  cough  was  gone,  and 
his  health  greatly  improved.  He  says  he  knows  Yellowzones 
"  did  it"  His  wife  was  very  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  'Zones  in 
case  of  headache,  saying  it  always  stops  immediately  after 
taking  a  'Zone.  My  wife  has  received  gieat  benefit  from  them 
in  cases  of  painful  nervous  headache,  and  indorses  all  you  say 
in  favor  of  your  medicine.  The  attacks  are  becoming  less  fre- 
quent, too,  indicating  a  cure.  W.  P.  R. 
Mt.  Carroll,  111.,  March  23, 1896. 

I  think  the  'Zones  saved  my  sister  from  pneumonia,  and  I 
think  thej'  are  going  to  help  me  [chronic  rheumatismj.  I 
think  them  a  wonderful  remedy,  and  want  six  boxes  more. 

April  27 —Kindly  send  me  $1.00  worth  of  Yellowzones.  .  .  . 
It's  a  wonderful  medicine. 

May  .5. — I  .am  much  better  since  using  your  wonderful  Yel- 
lowzones, and  am  quite  hopeful  of  getting  well  altogether.  I 
hope  others  may  finil  tlie  same  comfort  in  them  that  I  do. 

Gratefnlly,  Annie  Hukly. 

Blackwater,  Mo.,  Feb.  18. 1896. 

Samples  received,  and  am  well  pleased  with  them.  Inclos- 
ed find  8.5  cts.  for  a  box. 

March  3d  orders  6  boxes;  April  1st  orders  12  boxes;  April  25th 
orders  42  boxes,  and  sa.ys: 

I  am  well  pleased  with  them— have  given  several  boxes  to  ray 
friends,  as  I  think  to  help  tbein  —  not  you.  The  young  man's 
hand  is  about  well;  stopped  the  doctor's  medicine,  and  gave 
Yellowzones.  [He  refers  to  an  employee  whose  left  hand  was 
badly  paralyzed.]        Yours  truly,  W.  B.  Collins. 

Molesworth,  Ont.,  Can.,  May  29, 189B. 

I  have  been  laid  up  since  .iust  before  Christmas  with  either 
neuralgia  or  rheumatism  in  my  back  and  legs.  I  got  more  re- 
lief in  12  hours  after  taking  your  Yellowzones  than  from  all 
else,  though  I  am  a  skeptic,  and  did  not  believe  they  could  do 
it.  A. 

Dillonvale,  O.,  May  ,5. 1896. 

The  medicine  did  me  good,  therefore  find  inclosed  -fl.OO  for  6 
boxes  more.    .    .    I  have  handled  medicine  to  some  extent,  and 
believe  you  have  a  good  remedy  that  the  people  ought  to  have. 
Yours.  J.  H  TwEEDV. 

Ravenna.  O..  April  20.  1896. 

I  can  speak  from  my  own  experience  of  the  efllcacy  of  your 
remedy.  I  was  suffering  from  neuralgia,  and  found  quick  re- 
lief. ^REv.)  S.  J.  B.iLi)WiN. 

(April  7th  ordered  four  dozen  boxes,  i 

Morgan.  Ky..  Apr.  23. 1896. 

My  wife  tried  the  sample  for  sick  headache  and  they  gave 
her  almost  instant  relief.  J.  P.  Moore. 

I  Mr.  Moore's  "  strain  of  Italians  just  roll  in  the  hone.y.") 

Claremont.  Va..  Apr.  28. 1896. 

Yellowzones  are  the  first  thing  I  have  ever  found  that  will 
stop  the  fever  after  an  ague  chill.  A.  K.  Ajies. 

Violet,  Ont,,  April  21, 1896. 

$1.00  inclosed  for  6  boxes.  We  have  taken  one  box,  and  they 
have  helpe<l  us  wonderfully.  Daniel  Wrirht. 

25  cts.  per  box;  6  boxes,  $1.00,  and  every 
box  guaranteed. 

No  customer  has  ever  yet  asked  for  return  of 
money— the  best  of  all  testimonials, 

W.  B.  HOUSE,  M.  D., 

Detour,    =    Chippewa  Co.,  =    Mich. 
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"  The  Southland  Queen." 

You  oug-ht  to  know  what  you  are  missing-  by  not 
vending  the  SimUdand  Queen.  The  only  bee-journal 
published  in  the  South,  and  the  only  bee-lieeping 
school  known  is  taught  by  that  wokld  renowned 
teacher,  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,  throiigli  its  columns. 
How  to  raise  queens,  bees,  and  hoiiev,  and,  in  fact, 
how  to  make  bee-keeping  a  success,  is  taught  in 
the  school.  A  single  copy  is  worth  more  to  beginners 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  (fl.OO). 
A  steam  bee-hive  factory.  Root's  goods,  Dadant's 
foundation,  and  all  bee-supplies.  You  all  know 
where  to  arrange  for  your  queens  and  bees  for '96. 
If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  catalog  that  tells  all 
about  queen-rearing,  and  a  sample  journal.  Address 
The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 
o<  Gold-band  Apiaries. X 

Choice  Italian    Bees,  Queens,  and   Honey  for  Sale. 

Also  Fox  F-Tounds  and  Light  Br.ihma  Chickens. 

Eggs  in  season,  $1.00  per  15. 

ELIAS  FOX,         -         -         -         HILLSBORO,  WIS. 

^  I       Do  you  want  regular  old-fashioned  A 

^3V'    No.  1  Italisin  queens?    We've  got 'em  at 
J  •    the  Evergreen   Apiary,  Quebeck,  Tenn. 
Untesled  queens,  50  ets.    One  dozen,  1.5.60.    Tested, 
queens,  80  cts.;  one  dozen,  1^9  00 

COOPER  &  GILLETT. 

Italian       Untested  queens.  $1.00;  tested,  $1  25.   Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.    Full  colonies.  $6.00: 

and  nuclei,    S-frnmes,    with     queen,  $3.50;    1- 

Queens.     frMme.  $2  00;  queens  after  Aug., -50  cents 
B.  P;  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  .setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

MRS.  A.  A.  S/ilf /»SO:V,  Swarts.  r»a. 

Promptness  is  Wliat  Counts. 

Root's  Goods  at  Roofs  J'riee.s. 

Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  foundation.  P(5U- 
der's  honey -jars.  Send  for  new  catalogue  of 
every  thing  used  by  bee-keepers. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 

162  Massachusetts  Ave.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

N(JTE:— Mr.  Pouder  is  authorized  to  quote  our  reg- 
ular discount  to  bona-fide  dealers. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co. 

Warranted 

Purely  JViated 

Bred  for  business  ancl  gentleness.  Queens,  ma 
jority  of  them,  solid  \  ellow.  Equal  to  all  and  supe- 
rior to  ninny.  June,  70  ct<.  each  ;  6  for  $3.75.  Test- 
ed, $100  each.  Best  breeders,  $3.,50  each.  To  a  new 
customer,  one  warranted  queen.  00  cents.  Safe  ar- 
rival g-uaranteed.  E.  A.  SEELEY, 

Bloomer,  Ark. 

Money-order  OflBce— Lavaca,  Ark. 

Two  Apiaries.  j> 

500  Nuclei  Devoted  to  Queen=rearing. 

Prices  for  Mav  are  as  follows:  Untested,  75c;  '2 
doz.,  $4.00;  tested,  $1  00;  June,  utitested,  6.5c;  'jdoz  , 
$3.60;  tested,  85c.  Ail  queens  promptly  sent  by  re- 
turn mail. 

LEININGER  BROS.,  Fort  Jennings,©. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible.  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants,     igtfdb      and  Prompt 


GOLDEN 


QUEENS. 


AN  IRISHMAN'S  REASON. 

A  group  of  Kentucky  farmers  were  discussing 
fences.  One  only,  defended  a  ratchet  device,  all  the 
others  preferred  "the  Page."  Each  in  turn  gave  liis 
reasons,  a  son  of  the  "ould  sod"  last.  "Begorra'l 
said  he,  "I'd  rayther  hev  a  cow  that'l  coom  up  hersilf 
than  be  goin  afther  her  twice  a  day." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  IWIch. 

In  writinpr  adverfi^-ersplease  mention  tnis  paper. 

Cheaper  than  Ever! 

Hilton's  White  T  Supers, 

Chaff  Polished  Foundation, 

Hives,  Sections,  Smokers, 

and  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary. 

1896  catalog  of  ;!6  pages  free. 

GEO.  E.  HILTON,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Please  mention  tnis  paper. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 

Largest  stock  and 
greatest  variety  in 
the  West.  Best 
g'oods  at  lowest 
price.s.  Catalog  of 
7.5  pages  free. 

E.  Kretchmer.  Red  Oak,  la. 
CRIMSON  CLOVER- 

Seed  of  my  own  liiising  at  15.00  per  100  lbs.     Sack 
free  with  oideis  of  lUO  li>s  ormore    Smaller  orders, 
sack  15  CIS  extra.     Seed  strictly  flr^t-chiss  recleaned. 
D.  W.  BRUNSON,  Mulberry  Grove,  III. 


QUEENS.  Warranted  Purely  Mated. 

Hv  return  mail,  .50  cents. 
DANIEL  WURTH,  Falmouth,  Rush  Co.,  Ind. 

Lower  Prices^^^Ir 

1  am  now  selling  Root's  No.  1  Polished  Sections  at 
$3...0  per  1000;  2000,  H. 50;  3C00,  $6.45;  .5000,  $10.00. 

New  Weed  Process  Comb  Foundation, 

Three  cents   per  pound  less  than  prices  given  on 
page  14  of  Root's  or  my  catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  flich. 

C^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 

Read  what  J.  I.  Parent,  of 
Charlton,  N.  Y.,  says— "We  cut 
with  one  of  your  Combined  Ma- 
chines last  winter  50  chaff  hives 
with  7-inch  cap,  100  honey- 
racks,  500  broad  frames,  3,000 
honey-boxes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  other  work.  This  winter  we 
lave  doubled  the  amount  of 
bee-hives,  etc..  to  malte,  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  all  with  this  saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
Address  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES,  545  Ruby  Street, 
Rockford.  111. 

When   more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes' Foot- 
Power  Machinery  may  V^e  sent  to 
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Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

The  quotations  in  this  column  are  based,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  on  the  grading-  adopted  by  the  North 
American,  and  are  tlie  prices  that  the  commission 
men  get,  and  on  which  the  commIs.sion  for  malciug 
the  sales  is  figured.  The  grading  rules  referred  to 
are  as  follows: 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  of  even 
thickness,  and  firmly  attached  to  all  fotu'  sides,  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel  stain  or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  to  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  uneven  or  crooked, 
detached  at  the  bottom,  or  with  but  few  cells  unsealed;  both 
wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  libney  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  tlie  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark.  That  is,  there 
will  be  '•  fanc.v  white,"  "  No.  1  dark."  etc. 

Dealers  are  expe<-ted  to  quote  only  those  grades  and  classifi- 
cations to  be  found  in  their  market.  — -, .; 


'"' Albany.  —  Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
white,  12@13;  fancy  dark,  8@fl;  No.  1  dark,  6@7; 
extracted,  dark,  4@4i/2.  Since  last  report  we  have 
sold  some  white  California  comb  at  14,  and  some 
two-pound  sections  of  dark  at  six;  but  the  market 
generally  is  very  dull  and  but  very  little  demand. 
Reports  of  new  crop  in  New  York  Slate  continue 
favorable.  Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 
June  20.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

MiNNE\POLis.—J7()>iCf/. -Fancy  white,  15;  No.  1 
white,  It-OlS;  fancy  amber,  9@10;  No.  1  amber,  8@ 
9;  fancy  dark,  7@8;  No.  1  dark,  6@7;  extracted, 
white,  5H@6;  amber,  5@5i4;  dark,  4'i,@5.  Bees- 
wax, 27@38.  Quotations  nominal;  actual  business 
very  light.  S.  H.  Hall  &  Co., 

June  20.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  Louis.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  \1@,\%V^:  No.  1 
white,  10@11;  fancy  amber,  9@10;  No  1  amber,  8® 
9;  fancy  dark,  7'/2®8;  No.  1  dark,  6@7X-  Extracted, 
white,  in  cans,  .5@6:  amber,  4®4'2  in  cans;  3^  in 
barrels;  dark,  in  barrels,  3.  Beeswax,  35V4@26.  Dur- 
ing the  past  week  we  have  had  a  good  demand  for 
amber  honey  in  barrels  from  our  baker  ti'ade 

Westcott  Com.  Co. 

June  20.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kansas  City.— Honew.— No.  1  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
amber,  11@12;  No.  1  dark,  8@10;  extracted,  wliite, 
5^@6i4;  amber,  5@5i/2;  dark.4@4!/2.  Beeswax,  22@35. 
C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

June  20.  Kansa?  City,  Mo. 

Chicago.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  16;  No.  1  white, 
12@13;  fancy  amber,  9@10;  No.  1  amber,  7@8;  fancy 
dark,  7®8;  No.  1  dark,  7;  extracted,  white,  5®7; 
amber,  4'/2@5;  dark,  4;^.     Beeswax,  25@27. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

June  19.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Cleveland.— Honpv.-Fancy  white,  14®15;  No.  1 
white,  1H@14;  No.  1  amber,  9@10;  extracted,  white, 
6@7;  amber,  4@.5.  Beeswax,  28@.30.  The  market  is 
getting  a  little  better— more  call  for  honey  and  bet- 
ter prices  can  be  obtained.  Beeswax  scarce,  and 
would  sell  readily  at  quotations. 

Williams  Bros., 

June  18.  80  &  82  Broadway,  eieveland,  O. 


Milwaukee.— Honey.— No.  1  white,  12@14;  No.  1 
dark,  8®10;  extracted  white,  8@8'i:  amber,  7@7V4; 
dark,  5@6.  Beeswax,  22®23  The  supply  and  de- 
mand for  all  grades  of  honey  is  small.  The  present 
indications  are  that  the  old  crop  will  all  be  consum- 
ed by  the  time  the  new  crop  is  ready  to  market.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  liberal  supply  of  small 
fruits,  fresh  and  attractive,  which  are  the  ciioicc 
food,  and  honey  is  not  wanted  so  much. 

A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

June  22.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


San  FKANCiSGO.-HoJiey.— Fancy  white,  9@10;  No. 
1  white,  8@9;  fancy  amber,  7@8;  No.  1  amber,  6@7; 
fancy  dark,  .5V4:  No.  1  dark,  5;  extracted,  white.  B; 
amber,  41,4;  dark,  3.  Beeswax,  26.  The  honey  crop 
in  California  is  uearly  a  total  failure.  Stocks  are 
light  and  prices  advancing. 

Henry  Schacht, 

June  12.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cincinnati.— Honey.— No.  1  white,  ]0@14;  No.  1 
amber,  8@12;  extracted,  white,  5@7;  dark,  3V2@5. 
Beeswax,  20@25.  Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

June  2:2.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Philadelphia.— Hojiey.— Fancy  white,  13@14;  No. 
1  white.  10@11;  No.  1  dark,  6@7.  Extracted,  white 
clover,  8@9;  amber,  3@4;  dark,  2'2@3.  Beeswax, 
25.    Market  dull.  Wm.  A.  Selser, 

June  23.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Louis.  — Honey.— Fancy  white.  10'4@11;  No.  1, 
white,  10®10K;  fancy  amber,  9@9>^  ;No.  1  amber,  8'/2 
@9;  fancy  dark.  ,8@8y2;  No.' 1  dark,  8;  extracted, 
white,  5H@6;  amber,  6@5y2;  dark,  3H®4!4.  Bees- 
wax, 2514.  D.  G.  Tutt  Grocery  Co. 

June  20.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boston.— Ho7iey.— Fancy  white,  14@15;  No.  1,  12® 
1.3;  No.  2,  9®10;  extracted  white,  6@7;  amber,  5®6. 
Beeswax,  2.5.  E.  E.  Blake  &  Co., 

June  18.  Boston,  Mass. 

Springfield. —Honey. — Fancy  white,  14;  No.  1 
white,  12;  fancy  dark,  10.    Slow  sale. 

Perkins  &  Hatch. 
June  20.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Detroit.— Honey.— No.  1  white,  11@13;  fancy 
amber,  10@11;  No.  1  amber,  9@10;  fancy  dark,  8®9; 
No.  1  dark,  7@8.  Extracted,  white,  6@7;  amber,  5® 
6;  dark,  5.    Beeswax,  34®25. 

M.  H.  Hunt, 

June  33.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

New  York.— Honey.— No  demand  for  comb  honey 
of  any  kind.  New  crop  Southern  extracted  arriving 
freely  and  sells  at  50@53c  per  gallon  for  common, 
and  55@60c  per  gallon  for  better  grades.  Beeswax 
dull  at  36@37. 

HiLDRETH  Bros    &  Segelken. 

June  24.       120  &  123  West  Broadway,  New  Yorji. 


PDirP^s  PFniirPn?  I*  ^^  now  an  easy 
KlvCO  KCliUV^CU  i  matter  to  improve 
your  stock  while  prices  are  low  and  the  honey 
season  is  on.  Good  queens,  from  the  best  of 
Italian,  pure  bred,  stock  either  Leather  or  Golden. 
Your  choice.  My  Golden  Breeders  show  all  5-band 
progeny.  Prices  as  follows:  Untested,  each,  75  cts. ; 
per  doz.,  3*7.00;  Tested,  $1.00;  per  doz.,  $10.00;  Breed- 
ers, each,  $2.00.    Reference.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Lav^a,  Seb.  Co.,  Ark. 


WARRANTED 

GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

By  Return  Mail 


Bred  from  a  breeder,  tested  by  Doolittle,  out  of 
1000  (jueeus  for  his  own  use,  and  valued  at  $50. 
Queens  50c;  6  for  $2.75.  or  $6  per  dozen.  Leather- 
colored  queens,  from  Root's  best  imported  stock, 
same  price.  Bees  from  my  queens  are  good  work- 
ers on  red  clover.    Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

N.  B.— 1  sent  more  than  300  queens  safely  to  Cal- 
ifornia last  season. 

H.  G.  QUIRIN,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


Will  pay  23c  per  lb.  cash,  or  26c  in  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  33c  for  best  selected  wax. 
Old  comhs  will  not  be  accepted  under  any    consid- 

Unless  you  put  your  name  o?i  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as 
a  general  thing  to  send  wax  by  crpress. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 
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Tested  Queens  by  Return  Mail  at  $1.00. 


I 

atfl 


am  devoting  my  apiary  largely  to  the  rearing  of  queens,  making  a  specialty  of  tested  Italian  queens 
,  00  each  or  six  for  $5.U0.  These  queens  are  of  this  year's  rearing,  and  have  been  kept  just  long  enough 
to  know  that  they  are  good  layers  and  purely  mated.  For  several  weeks  I  liuve  been  filling  orders  by  re- 
turn mail,  and  I  am  keeping  a  hirge  number  of  queens  In  nuclei  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  me* 
to  fill  orders  promptly.  More  than  six  queens  (tested)  will  be  sold  at  75  cts.  each,  but  such  orders  must  be 
sent  with  the  understanding  thai,  while  they  will  be  filled  as  promptly  as  possible,  it  moy  not  be  return 
mail,  which  will  be  the  case  with  six  or  a  less  number  of  queens.    The  Kei'iew  and  one  queen  tor  $1.60. 

W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


IMo.  1.  Sections  Cheap.  I  Announcement. 


We  offer  for  a  few  weeks  a  surplus  stock 
of  our  one-piece  No.  1  Cream  sections  at  the 
following  very  low  prices  : 

1000  for  $1.50;  3000  for  $4.00;  5000  for 
$6.00. 

These  sections  are  finely  finished,  and  No. 
1  in  all  respects  save  color,  being,  as  their 
name  indicates,  of  a  cream  color.  The  stock 
consists  of  a  quantity  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  :  4ix2,  open  2  sides  ;  4i:xlf^,  open  2 
sides;  4ixl^,  open  2  sides;  4ixlf,  open  2 
sides ;  4i  x  7  to  foot,  open  2  sides. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

^^^Full  Line  of^^ 

APIARIAN     SUPPLIES 

Always  on  hand. 

Three-frame  nuclei  and  Italian  queen, 
after  July  1st,  $2..50  each.  Queens,  75  cents 
each.    Catalog  free. 

1.  J.  Stringham, 

105  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 


CHICAGO 


—If  you  wish  to  consign 
or  sell  Honey,  Fruits, 
Butter,    Potatoes,  or 
any     produce,   corre- 
spond with  us.      We 
hiive  been  established 
20  years.    Are  respon- 
sible, and  refer  to* First  National  Bank,  Chicago, 
mercantile  agencies;  or  your  hanker  can  >ee  our 
rating.     Market  reports  free.     Write  to 

S.  T.  FI5H  &  CO., 

189  South  Water  St., 


Chicago,  III, 


This  is  to  certify  that  Wm.  A.  Selser,  10  Vine  St., 
Philadelplila,  Pa.,  has  been  handling  our  goods  for 
several  years.  He  keeps  a  large  stock  of  every 
thing  needed  in  his  locality,  of  tlie  freshest  goods, 
and  is  authorized  as  our  Philadelphia  agent  to  sell, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  at  our  lowest  figures. 
By  ordering  of  him  you  will  save  freight  and  time; 
and  we  can  recommend  him  as  being  thoroughly 
honorable  in  all  his  transactions. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Q 


I    Either  :?  oi'  5  banded,  60  cts.  each; 

ueens ! « ^^^  ^^^o 


CHAS. 


Hives  and  sections 
very  clieap.    Catalog  free. 

H.  THIES,  Steeleville,  111. 


Judicious  Feeding 


is  the  only  hope  for  bee-keepers  in 
poor  localities  or  poor  seasons,  and 

Boardman's 
Atmospheric 
Entrance 
Feeder 


has  come  to  help  out  in  that  work. 

For  descriptive  circulars 
and  price  list  address 

H.  R.  Boardman,  East  Townsend,  O. 


Special  Offer. 


Warranted  queens  bred  from  best  imported 
or  home-bred  queens,  at  60  cts.  each ;  k  doz., 
$3.60;  untested,  55  cts.;  Vi  doz.,  $3.15;  test- 
ed, 70  cts. ;  1/2  doz.,  $4.00.  All  queens  sent 
by  return  mail. 

LEININQER  BROS.,  Fort  Jennings,  O. 


THE    NEW    QUEEN  =  CLIPPING    DEVICE. 

Price  30  cents,  postpaid,  or 
we  will  send  it  with  the  week- 
ly American   Bee   Journal   for 

one  year,  both  together  for 
$1. 10.  Sample  cojjy  of  the  Jour- 
nal sent  free  on  application. 

Address    GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

In  responding  to  these  advertisements  mention  this  paper. 


■^  -^  ^  ■^■^■^^^/■■^■^^■^■^ 

This  is  very  useful  for  the 
beginner  or  nervous  bee-keep- 
er. Helps  to  catch  and  hold 
the  queen.  The  picture  shows 
only  a  part  of  it.  Full  direc- 
tions sent  with  each  device. 


^":i 
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Dandelions  have  kept  right  along  blooming 
till  the  middle  of  June.  Stop  before  Christmas, 
I  s'pose. 

Sweet  clover  showed  first  bloom  June  6. 
Every  thing  seems  in  a  hurry  this  year.  Lin- 
den started  to  bloom  June  13. 

Never  saw  clover  bloom  more  abundant,  but 
up  to  the  middle  of  June  bees  need  overcoats  to 
work  in.  Too  cool  and  cloudy.  I'm  hoping  for 
hot  weather. 

I  didn't  know  crimson  clover  would  contin- 
ue in  bloom  so  long.  Some  that  was  sown 
more  than  a  year  ago  is  not  quite  out  of  bloom 
the  middle  of  June. 

Only  24  colonies  out  of  140  have  started  no 
queen-cells  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  with  the 
future  to  hear  from.  Of  those  that  started  no 
queen-cells,  most  were  among  the  weaker;  but 
a  few  were  among  the  strongest.  They  had, 
however,  16  combs  each. 

C.  Davenport,  page  456,  challenges  any  T- 
super  filler  in  the  world— beat  him  two  to  one 
with  the  section-holder.  Now,  C.  D.,  please 
give  us  something  relative,  not  absolute.  Say 
just  how  many  seconds  it  takes  you  to  fill  240 
sections  in  section-holders  ready  to  put  on  the 
hive. 

Sweet-clover  honey  is  very  distinct  in  fla- 
vor. I've  been  eating  it  daily  for  some  time, 
and  can  speak  with  some  authority.  Some  like 
It,  some  don't.  But  I  think  it  improves  on  ac- 
quaintance. You  can  recognize  it  by  the  smell. 
It  smells  like  sweet-clover  seed;  just  a  little 
muddy  in  appearance. 

Those  Dadants  are  wizards.  They  give 
their  bees  plenty  of  room,  and  only  three  to  five 
colonies  out  of  a  hundred  swarms.  I  give  my 
bees  more  room  than  the  Dadants,  and  they 
swarm  right  along— swarm  with  16  frames  and 
some  of  them  empty  combs.    Is  it  "  locality  "? 


[When  we  give  our  bees  plenty  of  room  it  seems 
to  work  as  the  Dadants  say.  See  editorials. — 
Ed.] 

I'll  hold  up  both  hands  for  any  organiza- 
tion, new  or  old,  that  promises  benefit  to  bee- 
keepers. I'm  not  set  on  amalgamation,  but  I 
like  to  see  people  reasonable;  and  when  they 
object  to  a  thing  I  like  to  see  them  give  their 
reasons;  and  the  first  reasonable  reason  against 
amalgamation  remains  yet  to  be  given. 

Hot  water  may  be  an  excellent  thing  to 
take,  but  for  those  unaccustomed  to  it  it's  a 
pretty  hard  dose.  Lately  I've  been  taking  off 
the  raw  edge  with  a  spoonful  of  honey.  It  goes 
down  easier,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  honey 
does  any  harm.  Honey  is  a  different  thing 
from  sugar.  [The  honey  will  do  no  harm  in 
your  case;  but  for  some  others  it  would  open 
the  gates  wide  for  more  honey  and  more  sweet 
of  every  kind. — Ed.] 

I've  denied  being  a  contractrionist,  but  I  am 
not  sure  I  can  continue  the  denial.  This  year 
my  colonies  had  16  frames  in  two  stories,  and 
on  giving  supers  I  contracted  most  of  them  to  8 
frames.  I  believe  it  was  a  good  thing  to  give 
them  lots  of  room  before  harvest.  One  colony 
had  14  frames  well  filled  with  brood.  Whether 
it  is  best  to  come  down  to  8  frames  at  harvest  I 
don't  know.  [I  wish  you  did  know,  for  that  is 
just  what  I'd  like  to  know.— Ed. J 

The  other  day  I  left  some  old  black  combs 
out  in  the  rain.  When  I  shook  the  water  out 
of  them  it  was  almost  black  as  ink.  If  water 
dissolves  the  color  out  of  the  combs,  why  vvom't 
honey  do  it  in  a  less  degree?  I  suspect  you'll 
get  lighter  extracted  honey  if  you  keep  a  set  of 
extracting  combs  that  have  never  been  bred  in. 
[Yes,  I  believe  it  is  generally  understood  that 
old  black  combs  darken  the  honey  somewhat. — 
Ed.] 

The  Coggshall  bee-brush  is  a  grand  thing 
for  a  standby.  You  can  brush  the  last  bee  off 
a  comb  without  injuring  a  queen-cell  if  you 
lightly  use  the  tip  of  the  brush.  Of  course,  you 
can  smash  with  it  any  queen-cell  if  you  apply 
the  brush  flat  against    the   comb.     [You  are 
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right,  for  I  have  just  been  trying  it.  It  was 
devised  by  a  practical  man;  and  in  the  way  of 
a  bee-brush  it  beats  any  thing  I  ever  saw. — Ed.] 

Say,  Ernest,  are  yon  crazy  too  ?  On  page 
452  you  say,  "You  may  advocate  an  Interna- 
tional Bee-keepers'  Union,  but  you  can't  make 
bee-keepers  on  this  side  of  the  line  accept  it." 
This  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Union  has 
been  international  from  ihe  start,  and  never 
any  thing  else.  Too  bad  to  have  you  lose  your 
mind.  And  I  thought  such  a  lot  of  you.  [See 
answer  to  another  straw  on  this  subject.— Ed.] 

I'm  not  fool,  enough  to  mix  in  that  Skylark- 
Gates  fight,  page  453;  but  if  I  were  in  Gates' 
place  I'd  tell  Skylark  that  deep  combs  are  not 
the  main  advantage  of  box  hives,  but  that  box 
hives  are  warmer  for  winter,  because  not  cooled 
off  with  a  circulating  current  of  air  around  the 
frames.  And  I'd  tell  him  that,  by  hiving  big 
swarms  in  little  hives  with  no  old  comb,  I  can 
get  whiter  sections  than  he  dare  get  over  old 
black  combs. 

Tin  rabbets  are  good,  but  one  thing  about 
them  is  bad.  Bees  don't  like  to  put  bee-glue 
on  tin  as  well  as  on  wood,  so  a  line  of  bee-glue 
projects  all  around  above  the  tin  against  which 
the  end  of  the  top-bar  goes;  and  when  you  go 
to  lift  out  a  frame  this  line  of  bee-glue  stops 
the  end  of  the  top-bar,  then  you  pull  and  it 
comes  up  with  a  jerk,  and  that  makes  the  bees 
mad,  and  sometimes  you're  fool  enough  to  get 
mad  too.  Perhaps  the  remedy  may  be  in  hav- 
ing the  tin  come  up  flush  with  the  surface  of 
the  wood.— [The  remedy  is  warmer  weather; 
then  there  will  be  no  snap  or  jerk. — Ed.] 

I'm  biased  sometimes,  Ernest,  but  not  the 
way  you  thought  on  page  466.  I'm  not  biased 
in  favor  of  cellar  wintering,  but  stick  to  it  just 
because  I  daren't  leave  it.  I  can't  get  rid  of 
the  notion  that  a  colony  wintered  in  the  free 
air  is  tougher  than  one  shut  up  in  a  cellar.  I'd 
hate  to  stay  in  a  cellar  five  months  myself;  and 
if  I  live  to  be  an  old  man  I  hope  to  learn  some 
way  by  which  I  can  winter  out— I  mean  the 
bees,  not  myself.  I  just  envy  you  fellows  who 
can  winter  out.  [You  can't  get  "  rid  of  the  no- 
tion," for  there  is  something  substantial  to 
hold  it.  I  have  a  notion  to  insure  the  safe  win- 
tering of  ten  of  your  colonies  right  out  in  your 
bee-yard— the  same  put  in  our  chaff  hives,  and 
packed  as  we  do  it  here.  If  you  don't  find  those 
bees  a  little  more  "frisky"  than  your  indoor 
bees  when  brought  out  in  the  spring  I  shall  be 
surprised.  By  the  way,  you  had  better,  while 
you  are  about  it,  get  George  E.  Hilton  to  insure 
another  ten  in  his  hives,  in  that  same  yard  of 
yours.-^ED.] 

I  don't  know,  Mr.  Editor,  whether  you  real- 
ize it;  but  on  page  452  you  are  striking  out  a 
new  path,  for  I  think  you  are  the  first  man  to 
suggest  changing  the  Union  so  as  to  make  it 
what  is  needed.    Certainly  I  think  no  one  has 


before  hinted  at  changing  it  from  international 
to  national.  They've  just  howled  against 
touching  it  for  fear  of  making  international 
what  has  always  been  international.  Now,  if 
you  can  make  the  Union  all  that's  needed  I'm 
with  you.  I'll  go  a  step  farther  than  you,  and 
say,  let  the  North  American  sleep  the  sleep  of 
the— well,  let  it  sleep.  [While  we  may  not 
agree  whether  the  Union  is  at  present  national 
or  not  we  are  a  unit  in  believing  that  the  new 
organization  should  be  so.  So  far,  so  good. 
Whether  I  am  striking  out  on  a  new  path  mat- 
ters not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  course  suggested  is  the 
simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  feasi- 
ble. I  should  like  an  expression  from  our  read- 
ers, particularly  of  members  of  the  Union.— Ed.] 


LOW^  PRICES  ON  HONEY  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS; 

A  REPLY  TO   MR.   DOOLITTLE'S  ARTICLE 

IN  THE   "PROGRESSIVE." 

G.  M.  Doolittle,  in  Progressive,  has  "opened 
fire  all  along  the  line  "  on  Skylark.  Ostensibly 
it  is  directed  at  "Observer;"  but  its  real  objec- 
tive point  is  the  utter  annihilation  of  Skylark. 
Listen  to  friend  Doolittle  a  moment: 

On  page  108  of  the  Prnarcssive  Bcc-kreper  for  April 
1,  under  "  Rose  Hill  Notes,"  I  find  Observer  indors- 
ing what  Skylark  said  in  March  15th  Gleanings, 
where  said  Skylark  styles  the  larger  part  of  our 
apiarists  as  lunatics  because  they  are  of  a  commu- 
nicative turn  of  mind,  and  impart  knowledge  re- 
garding the  ways  of  successful  apiculture  to  others. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  friend  Leahy  knew  the  full 
import  of  wh;it  Observer  was  saying  when  he  allow- 
ed that  note  to  go  in,  for  I  can  not  believe  that  he 
desires  all  who  read  the  articles  written  by  myself 
and  others  to  be  maltreated;  as  an  indorsement  of 
Skylark  is  to  indorse  such  a  sentence  as  this:  "  Dis- 
courage by  every  means  in  your  power  every  would- 
be  bee-keeper,  even  if  you  have  to  floor  him  with  a 
skilkt."„  ^  _a 

Since  I  threw  my  flag  to  the  breeze  with  that 
last  quotation  inscribed  on  its  ample  folds, 
many  bee-keepers  have  come  out  and  boldly 
advocated  the  same  doctrine,  although  they 
did  not  advise  such  general  destruction  of  skil- 
lets. Whether  it  was  from  a  scarcity  of  the 
article  in  their  locality,  or  a  fear  that  some 
fellow  would  get  a  corner  on  them,  I  can  not 
tell;  but  they  are  virtually  with  me  all  the 
same;  and  bee-keepers  will,  in  large  numbers 
(notwithstanding  their  insanity  in  the  Skylark 
sense),  become  convinced  that  I  am  right.  I 
can  not  see  how  I "  maltreated  "  friend  Doolittle 
or  any  other  teacher  of  apiculture.  If  he  feels 
hurt  because  I  specifically  confined  him  to 
skillets  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  I  withdraw  the 
limits  at  once.  Skillets,  gridirons,  rolling-pins, 
or  flat-irons— in  fact,  any  thing  he  can  get  his 
hand  on  quick,  that  is  harder  than  an  amateur's 
head,  will  do.    This  will  relieve  friend  Doo- 
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little's  fears  that  there  would  be  a  corner  on 
skillets.  Not  overproduction,  eh?  Let  us  see. 
Suppose  friend  Doolittle  could  just  supply  his 
own  home  market  in  Borodino,  N.  Y.,  at  as 
good  prices  as  he  got  25  years  ago.  He  has  the 
whole  market  to  himself,  and  is  getting  rich. 
But  he  has  the  bee-fever,  and  withj;lt  the 
bosom  friend  that  is  always  by  its  side — the 
mania  for  teaching  others.  Well,  he  raises  up 
three  competitors  who  produce,  each,  as  much 
as  he  does  for  the  home  market.  Any  one  of 
them  can  supply  it.  Is  there  no  overproduc- 
tion in  Borodino?  So  it  is  with  counties.  States, 
and  the  whole  United  States. 

Friend  Doolittle  makes  the  astounding  asser- 
tion that  the  number  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  remains  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1870; 
and,  therefore,  if  overproduction  of  honey 
causes  the  low  price,  there  "  must  be  an  over- 
production of  farms,"  which  has  caused  a 
shrinkage  of  50  to  60  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
land.  This  would  be  good  sound  reasoning  if 
the  premises  were  founded  on  facts;  but  they 
are  not.  Since  1870,  more  than  three  million 
farms  have  been  opened  up  for  cultivation  in 
the  United  States,  besides  many  millions  of 
acres  cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation  on 
farms  that  were  in  existence  in  1870.  This 
would  aggregate  enough  land  to  make  several 
great  States;  so  I  sweep  this  argument  into  the 
Pacific,  as  it  has  no  grounds  to  stand  on.  If 
the  other  statistics  given  by  friend  Doolittle 
have  no  better  foundation  they  are  worthless 
indeed. 

He  does  not  take  kindly  to  bee-keepers  unit- 
ing for  their  own  protection,  because  it  is  "  not 
in  accord  with  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,  more  properly  expressed  in  loving 
your  neighbor  as  yourself."  Now,  if  I  under- 
stand this  at  all  it  means  that  the  union  of 
bee-keepers  would  raise  the  price  of  honey,  and 
that  would  not  be  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  and  it  would  not  be  "loving 
your  neighbor  as  yourself." 

Now,  this  leads  to  the  legitimate  conclusion 
that  friend  Doolittle  should  divide  his  honey 
equally  among  his  neighbors,  giving  each  one 
as  much  as  he  keeps  himself.  If  it  doesn't 
mean  this,  I  give  it  up. 

I  hope  I  honor  and  venerate  the  religion  of 
Christ,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
sincerely  as  friend  Doolittle;  but  in  no  place  do 
I  find  it  the  duty  of  a  merchant,  though  he  be 
a  Christian,  to  take  his  neighbor  into  his 
counting  room,  show  him  his  books,  and  prove 
to  him  that  he  had  made  $10,000  the  preceding 
year,  and  advise  him  to  go  into  the  same  busi- 
ness next  door  to  him.  If  it  is  his  duty  to  start 
Jones  on  one  side  of  him,  he  is  equally  bound 
to  advise  Thompson  to  start  on  the  other,  and 
so  on  indefinitely  until  he  stuffs  the  town  full  of 
them.  This  is  exactly  what  bee-keepers  are 
doing. 


Some  writers  come  out  and  say  it  is  not  over- 
production, but  "underconsumption."  They 
are  the  same  thing. g Overproduction  means 
that  more  honey  is  produced  than  is  consumed. 
Underconsumption  means  that  less  honey  is 
consumed  than  is  produced— a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference. . 

LThere  are  five  causes  apparent  to  me  for  the 
low  price  of  honey: 

Dl.  The  stoppage  of  the  wheels  of  industry, 
and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  poor  man  to 
buy  any  luxury. 

2.  The  glutting  of  the  large  city  markets, 
which  rule  the  prices. 

3.  The  perfect  helplessness  of  large  producers, 
who  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  commis- 
sion men. 

4.  The  entire  lack  of  union  or  combination 
among  bee-keepers. 

5.  Adulteration,  that  has  disgusted  people 
with  honey,  or,  rather,  with  the  foul  imitation. 

Four  of  these  causes  of  low  prices  can  all  be 
removed  by  union  among  bee-keepers  —  a 
national  union  and  exchange.  Let  it  be  broad 
in  its  scope  of  defense  and  protection  to  bee- 
keepers. Let  defense  and  protection  mean 
from  any  thing  that  will  injure  a  bee-keeper's 
interests  in  his  calling.  Make  it  representa- 
tive, with  annual  or  semi-annual  meetings, 
the  commercial  or  exchange  part  of  it  to  be 
run  by  a  board  of  directors  and  a  manager. 
Organize  unions  or  exchanges  in  each  State,  on 
the  same  plan,  to  be  subordinate  to  the  national, 
and  send  representatives  thereto.  Each  State 
exchange  should  prosecute  adulterators  and 
pi'otect  bee-keepers  within  its  own  borders,  the 
national  union  standing  ready  to  help  any 
State  exchange  in  case  of  any  extraordinary 
outlay,  such  as  carrying  a  case  up  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Each  State 
should  distribute  its  own  honey  throughout  its 
own  borders,  and  send  its  surplus  wherever  the 
national  might  direct.  This  plan  would  pre- 
serve the  social  character  of  the  meetings, 
protect  bee-keepers  from  all  wrong,  kill  adul- 
teration, distribute  the  honey  properly  over 
the  country,  and  give  large  producers  as  good 
a  chance  to  sell  as  small  ones. 

First  for  the  State  exchange.  Dr.  Miller, 
can't  you  start  the  ball  in  Illinois?  Two  more 
besides  our  California  exchange  will  be  enough 
to  start  a  national  at  Chicago,  for  sale  of  honey, 
and  general  management.  Wake  up!  Once 
more  I  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm — wake  up! 
for  the  hour  of  your  deliverance  is  at  hand. 

CHICAGO  AGAIN  OPENED   UP. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  to  my  California 
readers  that  the  market  of  Chicago  is  once 
more  opened- up  to  them.  Through  my  inter- 
cession and  pathetic  pleadings  I  have  "  melted" 
Dr.  Miller's  stone-bound  heart,  and  he  has  gen- 
erously given  us  the  half  of  Chicago.  He 
doesn't  say  whether  it  is  only  for  this  year 
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(while  we  have  no  honey)  or  whether  it  is  per- 
manently ours.  You  will  have  to  keep  wide 
awake,  my  friends,  for  that  doctor  is  a  sharper 
— sharper  than  you  are.  He  may  take  back 
Chicago  from  you  at  any  time. 

"sassing"  editors. 
Yes,  and  that  Dr.  Miller  has  commenced  to 
"  sass  "  the  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
page  332— and  that,  too,  in  his  own  paper.  He 
even  attempts  to  criticise  the  editor's  language! 
If  an  editor  can't  say  just  what  he  pleases,  in 
his  own  paper,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
rights  he  has  left.  Bro.  York,  stop  his  paper 
and  settle  him. 

NEW  CONVERTS. 

"Old  Subscriber,"  on  page  329,  A.  B.  J.,  says, 
"Nary  new  subscriber  will  I  send  for  a  bee- 
paper."  Now,  as  Old  Subscriber  thinks  he  is 
sailing  under  my  flag  I  must  tell  him  he  is 
much  mistaken.  It  is  not  the  bee-papers  that 
make  the  new  converts;  it  is  the  everlasting 
mania  of  bee-keepers  themselves  for  teaching 
their  neighbors  that  works  their  own  ruin.  For 
every  new  convert  made  by  the  bee-papers,  the 
bee-keepers  themselves  make  a  thousand.  If  a 
man  picks  up  a  bee- paper  and  happens  to  strike 
one  of  the  Skylark  articles  he  reads  it  with  a 
hungry  heart,  and  weeps  when  it  is  done — that 
there  is  no  more;  but  if  he  runs  against  "T 
tins,"  "  Hoffman  Frames,"  or  "  Large  vs.  Small 
Hives,"  he  throws  down  the  book  in  disgust. 
It  is  too  dry  for  him.  No.  no,  Old  .Subscriber,  it 
is  not  the  bee-papers  that  are  to  blame;  it  is 
you  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  that  do  the  converting. 
Then  the  fellow  wants  a  bee-paper.  Let  him 
have  it.  A  bee-keeper  up  to  the  times  is  much 
better  than  a  donkey  that  will  ruin  the  market. 


THE  ELWOOD  DEQUEENING  METHOD 


FOR   THE   PREVENTION   OF   SWARMING;    SOME   OF 
THE   DIFFICULTIES,   AND    HOW   OVERCOME. 


By  T.  H.  Kloer. 


During  the  spring  of  1888  Mr.  P.  H.  Elwood 
presented,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  readers  of 
Gleanings,  the  method  practiced  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Hetherington,  of  producing  comb 
honey  with  colonies  of  bees  which  were  made 
queenless,  and  left  in  that  state  for  some  time. 
As  I  had  rented  a  farm  for  that  summer,  I 
hailed  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  a  plan 
which  promised  to  do  away  with  the  annoyance 
of  voluntary  swarming.  I  studied  Elwood's 
article  thoroughly.  I  had  about  100  colonies  of 
bees,  and  moved  them  all  to  the  farm.  I  felt 
somewhat  reluctant  about  trying  the  new 
method;  but  when  swarming  began,  and  the 
same  old  trouble  of  several  swarms  issuing  at 


the  same  time,  with  the  incident  clustering 
together  in  the  same  place,  had  worked  me  up 
to  the  requisite  pitch  of  excitement,  I  determin- 
ed to  make  short  shrift  of  the  whole  business, 
and  dequeen  every  colony  that  had  not  yet 
swarmed.    This  I  did  forthwith. 

Your  older  readers  are,  I  think,  mostly  con- 
versant with  the  Elwood  method.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  more  recent  beginners  I  will  detail 
the  procedure. 

About  the  time  when  the  colonies  become  so 
crowded  with  bees  and  honey  that  there  is 
danger  of  their  getting  the  swarming- fever, 
and,  preferably,  before  that  troublesome  dis- 
order has  actually  begun  to  make  them  dissat- 
isfied, the  apiarist  hunts  up  the  queen  in  each 
hive;  he  takes  one  or  two  combs,  with  some 
hatching  brood,  and  adhering  bees  enough  to 
make  a  small  nucleus,  and  hangs  them  in  a 
nucleus  hive,  which  stands  near  the  colony, 
and  the  queen  is  placed  on  these  combs,  to  be 
kept  in  the  nucleus  until  she  is  needed  again. 
Nine  days  after  this  operation,  the  dequeened 
hive  is  carefully  gone  over  and  every  queen- 
cell  removed  from  the  combs.  The  colony  is 
now  hopelessly  queenless — that  is.  there  re- 
mains, at  this  time,  only  sealed  brood  in  the 
hive,  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  bees  to 
raise  a  queen.  In  this  hopeless  state  the  bees 
are  left  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  old 
queen  is  reintroduced  into  the  hive. 

During  the  9  days  succeeding  the  removal  of 
the  queen,  and  while  the  construction  of  queen- 
cells  goes  on,  there  is  no  noticeable  slacking-up 
in  the  work  of  the  bees.  They  seem  to  work 
on,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  about  as  contentedly  as 
if  they  had  their  queen  among  them.  But 
after  the  destruction  of  the  queen-cells  there 
is  a  noticeable  let-up  in  the  energies  of  the 
bees.  After  the  queen  has  been  reintroduced 
into  the  hive,  and  she  has  been  accepted,  and 
has  commenced  to  lay,  the  bees  begin  to  work 
with  much  more  energy  and  vim.  There  being 
plenty  of  empty  cells  in  the  combs,  the  queen 
can  exercise  her  laying  powers  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  all  desire  to  swarm  is  for  the  time 
being  expunged.  If  some  honey  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  cells,  from  which  young  bees  have 
emerged,  it  will  be  removed  by  the  workers 
into  the  sections,  to  give  room  to  the  queen. 
As  the  full  strength  of  the  colony,  excepting 
the  bees  taken  for  the  nucleus,  has  been  held 
together,  and  even  constantly  augmented  by 
the  hatching  brood,  the  colony  is  in  good  con- 
dition to  store  honey.  The  season  of  compar- 
ative sluggishness  during  the  hopeless  period 
is,  under  natural  swarming,  often  equaled  by 
the  sulkiness  of  the  bees,  which  sometimes 
seem  to  be  unable  to  make  up  their  mind  as  to 
whether  they  want  to  swarm  or  not.  during 
which  time  of  indisposition  they  do  no  work. 

This  is  an  exposition  of  the  method  which 
bear's  Mr.  Elwood's  name,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
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remember,  without  looking  up  his  original 
article,  and  I  think  I  can  indorse  all  the  claims 
he  makes  for  it.  However,  during  the  begin- 
ning of  my  practice  of  it  I  met  a  number  of 
difficulties  which  I  had  not  anticipated.  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  I  am  the  only 
one  who  has  ever  attempted  to  follow  Mr.  EI- 
wood ;  for  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  read 
any  report  of  any  one  having  practiced  this 
method  on  an  extensive  scale.  1  should  have 
liked  to  know  whether  those  who  did  or  do 
practice  it  had  the  same  difficulties  to  overcome 
that  befell  me.  It  has  also  seemed  to  me,  fre- 
quently, that  Mr.  Elwood  omitted  to  say  many 
things  which  he  should  have  mentioned,  and 
which  would  have  saved  me  many  a  disappoint- 
ment, and,  perhaps,  a  good  many  dollars.  Or 
is  It  possible  that  his  bees  act  so  differently 
from  mine? 

The  first  thing  I  found  out  was,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  close  the  entrance  of  the  nucleus 
hive  at  the  time  the  queen  and  her  companion 
workers  are  placed  into  it,  and  leave  it  closed 
at  least  until  dark  of  the  first  day,  or  else 
there  is  much  danger  of  the  queen  leaving  it, 
and  getting  lost,  or  returning  to  the  hive  she 
was  just  taken  from.  The  first  summer  I  left 
all  the  entrances  open,  and  I  found  several 
queens  marching  around  on  the  ground,  follow- 
ed by  a  few  bees.  How  they  left,  whether  by 
swarming  out  of  the  bees,  and  the  queen  fol- 
lowing them,  or  whether  the  queen  herself 
became  so  excited  and  disgusted  with  her 
new  quarters  and  small  company  that  she  left 
of  her  own  accord  lean  not  say,  as  I  never  caught 
them  in  the  act.  There  were  always  some  bees, 
the  young  ones,  left  in  the  nucleus;  and  what 
old  field-bees  are  put  into  the  nucleus  will  nat- 
urally go  back  to  the  hive  any  way.  After 
I  found  several  queens  on  the  ground  (remem- 
ber, they  were  all  clipped),  I  examined  all  the 
nuclei  I  had  made,  up  to  that  time,  and  found 
a  few  more  gone.  In  several  instances  I  found 
them  in  the  old  hive,  where  they  had  been  well 
received  In  others  they  were  lost.  There- 
after I  always  closed  the  entrance  with  a  plug 
made  of  wire  cloth,  which  is  withdrawn  the 
evening  of  the  tirst  day.  By  next  morning  the 
occupants  of  the  nucleus  will  be  sufficiently 
cooled  down  to  stay.  The  nuclei  should  be  well 
shaded,  and  not  made  too  strong,  or  there  will 
be  danger  of  smothering. 

I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  destroy- 
ing all  the  queen-cells.  This  is  best  done  on 
the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  If  done  before  the 
eighth  day  there  is  some  danger  of  there  still 
being  some  unsealed  larvaj  in  the  hive,  from 
which  the  bees  will  raise  a  little  scrub  of  a 
worthless  queen,  which  is  apt  to  give  trouble. 
On  the  ninth  day  all  larv;i3  are  sealed,  and  the 
bees  will  be  hopeless  if  al!  queen-cells  are  taken 
out.  I  have  occasionally  had  to  defer  the  oper- 
ation to  the  tenth  day;  but  then  you  may  ex- 


pect to  find  one  young  queen  emerged  from  her 
cell,  and  a  number  of  others  ready  to  do  so, 
even  if  there  were  no  queen -cells  started  at  the 
time  of  dequeening.  If  there  are  queen-cells 
started  at  the  time  the  queen  is  removed  they 
should  be  destroyed,  else  there  is  no  telling  how 
soon  they  may  not  have  a  queen.  Now,  as  to 
the  way  in  which  I  proceed  so  as  to  make  it  a 
sure  thing  and  get  every  cell: 

I  carry  along  an  empty  hive,  into  which  I  put 
all  the  combs  and  adhering  bees.  From  this  I 
take  the  combs  one  by  one,  shake  most  of  the 
bees  in  front  of  their  hive,  and  then  the  eye  has 
a  clear  sweep  of  the  almost  naked  comb,  and  I 
can  pick  off  every  queen-cell  without  fail — at 
least,  I  have  never  had  one  escape  me  in  six 
years'  practice.  There  will  be  some  occasional 
cells,  hardly  larger  than  a  drone-cell,  but  the 
shape  is  sufficiently  different  to  betray  them. 
There  will  be  cells  stuck  away  on  the  sides  of 
the  combs  next  to  the  end-bars;  but  the  prac- 
ticed eye  will  detect  them.  After  each  comb 
has  been  picked  clean  of  queen-cells  it  is  re- 
placed into  the  hive,  the  bees  going  in  at  the 
entrance.  I  am  confident  it  would  be  useless 
to  try  to  get  all  the  cells,  with  the  bees  thickly 
covering  the  combs,  and  I  surmise  that  is  the 
way  those  proceed  who  report  having  difficulty 
in  this  matter.  If  only  one  cell  escapes,  there 
will  not  be  any  swarming  unless  it  be  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  young 
queen,  when  she  leaves  the  hive  to  mate.  Of 
this,  and  of  the  reason  for  it,  I  shall  speak 
later.  If  more  than  one  cell  escapes  there  is 
sure  to  be  swarming  when  you  are  not  expect- 
ing it.  Hence  the  importance  of  making  a 
clean  sweep. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  and  one  which  nearly 
knocked  me  out,  lies  in  the  reintroduction  of 
the  laying  queens,  after  the  colony  has  been  in 
the  hopeless  state  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  as 
advised  by  Mr.  Elwood.  This  subject  I  shall 
have  to  leave  for  my  next  article. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

[Of  late  we  have  not  heard  very  much  about 
the  dequeening  method  as  practiced  by  Mr.  El- 
wood and  Capt.  Hetherington.  Some  have  tried 
it,  and  have  given  it  up  as  a  failure.  Some  have 
reported  success,  but  stated  they  believed  they 
could  get  more  honey  by  letting  their  bees 
swarm.  One  of  our  neighbors,  Mr.  U.  Prince, 
has,  if  I  am  correct,  practiced  the  method  with 
much  satisfaction  for  two  or  three  seasons,  es- 
pecially for  his  outyards,  where  he  can  not  be 
present  to  look  for  swarms,  nor  afford  to  have  a 
man  constantly  in  attendance  to  catch  them 
when  they  do  come  forth.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved myself  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  meth- 
od; and  the  fact  that  the  two  largest  apiarists 
in  the  world  make  a  success  of  it  year  after 
year  is  good  reason  why  others  on  a  smaller 
scale  should  not  condemn  it  too  hastily.— Ed.] 


If  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
see  d  specimen  copy  of  Gleanings,  make  known 
the  request  on  a  postal,  with  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses, and  we  will,  with  pleasure,  send  them,. 
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^RED  hastPned  to  the  cliff, 
and,  with  his  pocket- 
knife,  cut  into  the 
chalky  formation,  mak- 
ing the  pieces  fly  down 
in  a  shower.  "  Soft  as 
putty,"  said  he.  Toward 
the  cabin  he  then  bent 
his  steps,  and  they  were 
rapid  —  much  in  con- 
trast to  the  spiritless 
gait  that  carried  him  to 
the  chalk  butte.  At 
the  cabin  he  found  a 
mattock  and  a  spade,  and  was  soon  back  to  the 
cliff  again  with  his  tools. 

Fred  was  one  of  those  young  men  who  be- 
lieve there  is  a  Providence  and  a  guiding  hand 
in  all  the  affairs  of  life;  and  if  he  had  been 
momentarily  discouraged  it  was  because  he 
failed  to  grasp  the  reason  why  he  had  been  sent 
upon  this  apparent  fool's  errand.  Now  he  had 
some  faint  idea  as  to  why  he  had  been  sent 
here,  and  at  the  same  time  recognized  that  the 
plans  of  the  infinite  Mind  are  so  great  and  far- 
reaching  that  his  own  mind  could  grasp  only 
the  little  point  within  the  circle  of  the  present 
day  or  hour. 

"  I  will  serve  to-day,"  said  he,  "  and  be  happy, 
and  then  see  what  the  morrow  will  bring  forth; 
or,  as  Alfaretta  has  it,  'To  the  night  winds 
let  me  hark,  and  hear  what  they  say  to  me;'  " 
and  while  divesting  himself  of  coat  and  vest  he 
found  himself  singing  Alfaretta's  well-worn 
song. 

"Now,"  said  Fred,  again  to  himself,  "in 
order  to  reach  those  bees  I  must  cut  a  narrow 
niche  along  the  face  of  the  cliff;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  will  not  be  a  very  big  job,  for  it  is 
about  as  'slantindicular'  as  Deacon  Jones' 
gothic  roof  back  in  Cornville." 

In  his  strong  hands  the  mattock  hacked  out 
a  goodly  chunk  of  chalk  at  every  blow.  At 
first  his  progress  was  quite  rapid,  for  he  merely 
cut  out  stepping-places;  but  after  getting  to  a 
point  above  deep  water  he  cut  a  continuous 
path,  narrow,  but  ample  for  safety.  After  two 
hours'  steady  chipping  he  came  so  near  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cave  that  the  bees  began  to 
show  signs  of  aggressiveness;  and  after  receiv- 
ing a  sting  he  knew  the  scent  of  the  poison 
emitted  by  the  heroic  bee  would  attract  a  score 
of  others;  so  he  wisely  withdrew  along  his 
narrow  path. 
Fred,  like  all  traveling    bee-keepers,  had  a 


ight  brussels-net  veil  in  his  coat  pocket.  This 
he  adjusted  to  his  hat,  and,  taking  an  old  gun- 
ny sack,  he  formed  it  into  a  compact  roll  two 
feet  in  length,  and,  thus  armed,  returned  to  his 
advanced  post. 

The  near  approach  enabled  him  to  realize  as 
he  had  not  before  the  immense  number  of  bees 
that  were  in  the  cave.  His  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  bee-hive  taught  him  that  one 
queen  could  not  be  the  mother  of  all  of  that 
vast  army  of  workers,  and  that  there  must  be 
many  detached  homes  within.  Pulling  his  veil 
down  over  his  face,  as  a  knight  of  old  would 
close  his  vizor,  he  proceeded  with  his  work. 
When  within  a  few  feet  of  the  entrance  of  the 
cave  he  began  to  enlarge  his  path  into  a  wider 
causeway;  and  upon  a  still  closer  approach  a 
match  was  applied  to  the  frayed  end  of  his 
gunny-sack  roll,  and,  under  cover  of  the  smoke 
that  rolled  up  from  it,  he  pushed  his  path  close 
up  to  the  opening. 

Fred  was  a  true  bee-keeper,  and,  under  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  he  had  forgetten  all 
about  his  recent  troubles  and  perplexities. 
Even  the  fair  and  mad  Alfaretta  was  forgotten. 
But  what  is  that?  a  shout.  The  hum  of  the 
bees  was  so  loud  as  to  nearly  drown  all  other 
sounds;  but  there  was  surely  a  shout,  and  then 
another.  Turning  his  eyes  down  toward  the 
river  below  he  saw  Mr.  Buell  and  wife,  and 
Alfaretta,  returning  from  the  day's  outing,  the 
latter  shouting  with  mad  excitement,  and  wav- 
ing a  red  shawl.  Mr.  Buell  was  also  evidently 
interested,  and  tried  to  shout  some  intelligible 
words  to  Fred;  but  the  latter,  with  his  head 
near  that  vortex  of  bees,  could  hear  about  as 
well  as  could  a  person  who  is  attending  a 
thrashing-machine.  He  so  tried  to  explain  to 
them,  and  waved  them  off  with  his  smoking 
wand.  Seeing  the  uselessness  of  the  effort,  Mr. 
Buell  and  family  floated  on  down  the  river. 
The  red  shawl  kept  waving  until  the  boat  was 
out  of  sight. 

With  mixed  thoughts  of  waving  signals,  dark 
hair,  brown  eyes,  fair  features,  humming  bees, 
veils,  and  smoke,  Fred  peered  into  the  cave. 
"Just  as  I  expected,"  he  shouted  with  enthusi- 
asm. From  the  opening,  three  feet  in  width, 
the  cave  enlarged  to  fully  fifteen  feet,  and  of 
circular  form,  and  fashioned  as  though,  at 
some  remote  period,  the  water  had  circled 
around  and  around  here,  wearing  out  not  only 
the  main  portion  of  the  cave  but  numerous 
pockets  of  varying  size,  in  the  sides.  These 
were  occupied  now  by  many  colonies  of  bees, 
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the  combs  showing  plainly  in  the  large  open- 
ings; and  in  several  that  were  separated  by 
only  a  small  space,  the  combs  seemed  to  merge 
together  in  front.  The  average  newspaper  cor- 
respondent would  certainly  write  up  the  occu- 
pants as  one  vast  swarm  of  bees,  and  call  upon 
his  imagination  for  tons  of  honey;  but  Fred 
estimated  that  there  were  twenty-five  separate 
colonies.  He  then  set  to  work  to  dig  through 
the  wall  nearest  to  his  path  and  into  the  rear 
of  one  of  those  pockets  containing  bees  and 
honey.  In  due  time  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
opening  up  the  most  unique  bee-hive  he  ever 
manipulated.  Securing  a  large  piece  of  chalk 
he  roughly  fashioned  it  into  the  semblance  of  a 
plate.  Now  driving  the  bees  back  with  smoke, 
and  with  his  jack-knife  in  hand,  he  removed  a 
nice  comb  of  honey  containing  several  pounds, 
placing  it  carefully  upon  the  plate.  The 
broken  walls  of  the  bees'  home  were  repaired 
temporarily  with  a  few  pieces  of  chalk,  and 
Fred  considered  his  day's 
work  done. 

The  sun  was  disappearing 
beyond  the  Coast  Range,  and, 
gathering  up  his  utensils  and 
plate  of  honey,  he  left  the 
scene  of  his  afternoon  labors 
and  approached  the  cabin. 
The  men  were  busy  cooking 
their  evening  meal,  and  did 
not  notice  Fred's  approach. 
When  he  drew  near  the  house 
he  hid  his  plate  of  honey  un- 
der a  box, intending  to  sur- 
prise the  men  when  they  were 
ready  to  eat. 

Upon  Fred's  appearance. 
Matt  Hogan,  who  was  pre- 
paring a  kettle  of  beans,  com- 
menced his  good  -  natured 
badinage  by  shouting,  "Is  it 
yerself,  Misther  Anderson? 
and  how  is  yer  apry?  Will 
ye's  market  yer  crop  in  Sac- 
ramento or  San  Francisco? 
Och!  a  taste  of  yer  honey 
wud  not  be  amiss  to  meself, 
Misther  Anderson." 

Fred  felt  quite  lively  after 
his    afternoon's    success,  and, 
men's  vein  of  humor  at  his  expense,  joked  with 
them  about  his  bees  and  honey. 

This  being  his  first  experience  in  a  California 
bachelor's  quarters  he  became  interested  in 
their  cooking  operations.  Mr.  Ghering  had  his 
mind  upon  some  meat  that  was  boiling  in  a 
little  round-bottomed  kettle  upon  the  stove. 
Matt  Hogan  had  finished  preparing  his  beans, 
and,  in  adjusting  his  kettle,  the  meat-kettle 
received  a  push  that  revolved  it  in  the  griddle- 
hole,  and  the  water  all  poured  upon  the  stove- 
hearth  and  floor. 


"Begorra!"  said  Matt;  "but  the  top  of  that 
stove  is  too  shmall  intirely.  The  kettles  won't 
agraa,  Misther  Ghering."' 

"Yes,  Matt,  they  will  work  if  you  haff  care," 
said  Ghering. 

The  kettles  were  adjusted,  and  more  water 
poured  over  the  naeat.  The  top  of  the  stove 
was  well  occupied,  for  the  other  ranchmen  had 
each  a  kettle  on  the  stove— one  with  prunes 
boiling,  and  the  other  preparing  a  kettle  of 
mush.  The  mush  man  found  a  little  trouble 
and  disappointment  when  he  salted  his  boiling 
mess.    It  foamed  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  kettle. 

"Well,  now,  what  haff  you  put  into  that 
mush?"  said  Ghering. 

"Blessed  if  1  know,"  said  the  man,  "if  it 
weren't  salt." 

"Salt!  let  me  see;  that's  soda,  man.  Ha,  ha! 
you  spoilt  that  mess  of  pudding,  and  you'll  haff 
to  try  again.  Remember,  salt  is  in  the  tin  with 
yellow  label— soda  in  the  red  tin." 


"his  heart  year:9ed  again  for  the  return  of  reason." 

indulging  the  About  this  time  there  was  a  strong  odor  of 
burning  beans. 

"Hey,  there.  Matt,"  said  boss  Ghering;  "your 
beans  are  burning." 

Matt  sprang  forward,  overturning  the  box  he 
was  sitting  upon,  exclaiming,  "  Arrah,  there, 
now;  ye's  don't  say  so;"  and  he  snatched  off 
the  cover.  "  Howly  St.  Patrick!  I  covered 
them  banes  with  a  flood  of  wather,  and  they 
have  shwelled  and  shwelled  until  the  wather 
is  all  inside  them.  Me  banes!  me  beautiful 
banes!"  then  ofi'  came  the  kettle,  hitting  the 
meat-kettle,  which  turned  politely  and  spilled 
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the  water  again  on  the  stove-hearth  and  floor. 
"  Mother  of  St.  Patrick!  but,  Mlsther  Ghering, 
ye's  will  have  to  ballast  that  kettle  of  yours  at 
the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  top.  It's  a  moity 
tipsy  thing,  so  it  bees.  But,  Misther  Ghering, 
about  me  beautiful  banes,  know,  I  know,  will  I 
have  to  throw  them  away,  sure?" 

"No,"  said  boss  Ghering,  "there  are  only  a 
few  burned  on  the  bottom;  get  them  out  and 
try  again." 

Matt  followed  directions,  and  soon  returned 
with  the  beans,  with  a  good  supply  of  water 
upon  them.  "  Now,  Misther  Ghering,"  said  he, 
"ballast  that  kettle  of  yours  while  I  navigate 
me  beautiful  pot  o'  banes." 

After  some  minor  tribulations  supper  was 
placed  upon  the  table,  mostly  mush  and  milk, 
bread,  and  cold  meat,  for  the  boiling  viands 
were  in  preparation  for  the  next  day.  When 
all  hands  gathered  around  the  table.  Matt  said, 
"Now,  Misther  Anderson,  if  we  only  had  some 
of  your  beautiful  honey,  in  the  absence  of 
boother,  it  would  swaten  our  mouths  for  the 
bread  and  mush  to  follow.  Never,  since  I  kiss- 
ed me  Biddy  Malooney  good-by  in  the  ould 
country,  have  I  experienced  any  swateness. 
Couldn't  ye's  now,  Misther  Anderson,  have  pity 
upon  me  forlorn  condition,  and  change  the  bit- 
terness of  me  loife  into  swateness  wid  yer 
honey?  "^ 

L  Fred's  only  answer  was  an  apparent  fit  of 
coughing;  and,  stepping  outside  the  circle  of 
light,  he  hastened  to  the  box  where  he  had 
concealed  the  honey,  secured  it,  and  soon  placed 
it  upon  the  center  of  the  table  before  the  aston- 
ished men,  exclaiming,  "There,  Matt  Hogan, 
if  your  Biddy  Malooney  is  the  sweetest  girl  in 
old  Ireland,  this  will  remind  you  of  her,  for  it  is 
the  sweetest  of  California  honey." 

"By  the  two  eyes  of  St.  Patrick!"  said  Matt; 
"Misther  Ghering,  does  ye's  think  me  bees 
awake  or  adraming?  If  me  bees  awake,  then, 
Misther  Fred  Anderson,  ye  are  a  jaynyus.  I 
will  give  you  thanks  fur  yer  compliments  to  me 
swateheart,  and  I'll  niver  chaflP  ye's  further 
about  yer  bees  or  yer  honey;  so  help  me,  swate 
Biddy  Malooney." 

The  conversation  for  the  next  hour  in  the 
little  cabin  was  all  about  the  bees  in  the  chalk 
cave,  and  Fred  gave  a  general  lecture  upon 
how  to  manage  bees.  These  men  had  never 
heard  that  bees  could  be  removed  from  trees 
and  rocks,  and  put  into  hives,  and  then  man- 
aged for  profit.  It  was  a  new  revelation  to 
them,  and  they  were  deeply  interested — the 
more  so,  perhaps,  because  they  had  the  sub- 
stantial evidence  before  them  in  the  delicious 
honey  of  which  they  all  had  eagerly  partaken. 

Instead  of  a  crack-brained  fellow  looking  for 
the  little  honey-bee,  the  men  now  looked  upon 
Fred  as  a  "jaynyus,"  as  Matt  Hogan  expressed 
it,  and  there  was  no  more  joking  upon  bees  and 
honey,  at  his  expense. 


"And  now,  Mr.  Ghering,  and  gentlemen," 
said  Fred,  "I  will  tell  you  my  plans  in  relation 
to  these  bees.  I  have  learned  there  is  an  old 
deserted  bee-ranch  down  the  river.  If  I  could 
purchase  that  cabin  and  the  empty  hives  I 
would  have  a  neat  apiary  on  the  bluff  in  a 
short  time.  Do  any  of  you  gentlemen  know  if 
there  is  an  owner  of  those  things,  or  where  I 
could  find  out  any  thing  about  them  ?  " 

"All  I  know  apout  the  place,"  said  Ghering, 
"  is  that  a  Scotchman,  Donald  McBurger,  ownet 
the  bees.  Apout  a  year  later  after  he  had  solt 
his  honeys  I  learned  that  he  was  drowned. 
There  was  some  talk  of  foul  play,  and  old  Jim 
Dawson,  on  the  opposite  site  of  the  rifer,  came 
unter  some  share  of  suspicion;  but  as  our  rifer 
population  is  all  the  time  shifting,  and  no  one 
knew  much  of  McBurger  or  where  he  came 
from,  little  nodice  was  taken  of  his  disappear- 
ance, and  he  would  have  peen  forgotten  by  this 
time  but  for  the  r.emains  of  his  bee-boxes.  I 
would  advise  you  to  see  Dawson;  he  could 
probably  tell  you  if  there  was  any  owner  to  the 
properdy." 

L^"  Owner  to  the  propherty!"  said  Matt; 
"mind  ye's  now.  Ould  Dawson  will  be  making 
a  claim  on  it  if  ye's  go  to  him.  Be  gorry,  I'd 
go  right  down  and  take  the  baa-traps,  and  ask 
lave  of  nobody.  When  ye's  get  the  baas  in  the 
boxes,  Misther  Fred,  ould  Dawson  or  the  divil 
himself  wouldn't  be  af  ther  taking  them  away 
from  ye's." 

"But  suppose  an  owner  turned  up,"  said 
Fred;  "then  you  see  I'd  be  in  a  dilemma.  I 
should  feel  a  great  deal  better  in  possessing  a 
clear  title;  then  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  sher- 
iffs coming  down  upon  me  for  another  man's 
property.    Don't  you  see,  Matt?  " 

"Oh!  yes,  Misther  Fred.  I  see  it's  only  a 
matter  of  faaling,  and  I  don't  faal  for  consta- 
bles or  baas  as  much  as  I  do  for  the  honey  or 
me  swate  Biddy  Malooney.  Arrah,  bys,  it's  tin 
o'clock.  Let's  adjourn  the  baa-meeting  and 
turn  Into  our  bunks.  I'll  have  baas  buzzing  in 
me  head  all  night." 

Mr.  Ghering  owned  a  sort  of  catamaran,  or 
flatboat;  and  the  next  forenoon,  Fred,  after 
some  delay  in  repairing  it,  floated  down  the 
river  upon  his  new  enterprise.  Desiring  to 
obtain  all  information  possible  about  the  prop- 
erty in  question  he  ran  his  boat  up  to  Buell's 
landing.  Securing  his  craft  he  hastened  up  the 
winding  path  to  the  house.  Upon  his  approach 
he  heard  the  well-known  voice  of  Alfaretta 
singing  her  favorite  song.  Stepping  through 
the  shrubbery  he  found  her  sitting  besidie  a 
rose-bush  and  weaving  the  great  flowers  into  a 
wreath.  Fred  thought  she  formed  the  loveliest 
picture  that  eyes  ever  gazed  upon.  She  was  a 
fitting  companion  to  the  delicately  tinted  roses 
around  her.  His  heart  yearned  again  for  the 
return  of  reason  into  that  shapely  head.  At- 
tracted   by  the   crush   of   twigs    and    parting 
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bushes,  Alfaretta  sprang  to  her  feet  and  gave 
Fred  an  effusive  greeting,  placing  the  wreath 
over  his  shoulder,  and  dancing  around  him  in 
an  ecstacy  of  joy.  The  fragrance  of  roses  and 
the  antics  of  crazy  loveliness  were  almost  over- 
whelming to  Fred,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see 
Mr.  Buell  approach. 

"Ha,  ha  I  papa,  our  Fred  has  returned  from 
heaven.    I  am  rejoicing." 

"There,  Alfaretta,  dear,  be  quiet,"  said  Mr. 
Buell;  "we  all  are  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Ander- 
son." Then  addressing  Fred  he  told  him  that, 
when  Alfaretta  saw  him  upon  the  side  of  the 
cliff  among  the  bees,  she  became  greatly  excit- 
ed, and  imagined  that  he  was  securing  the  bees' 
wings  with  which  to  fly  away,  angel  like,  to 
heaven.  Such  are  the  vagaries  that  have  pos- 
session of  her  brain.  But  lunch  is  ready,  Mr. 
Anderson.  You  must  eat  with  us,  and  tell  us 
about  your  bees;"  and  Mr.  Buell  led  the  way 
to  the  house. 

Fred  again  found  himself  a  lecturer  upon  the 
management  of  the  busy  bee,  and  his  small 
audience  were  attentive  listeners. 

"There,  Sarah,"  said  Mr.  Buell  to  his  wife; 
"see  how  we  may  study  all  our  lives,  and  then 
find  in  one  of  our  every-day  surroundings  won- 
ders about,  which  we  know  so  little.  Mr.  An- 
derson, you  must  fit  me  out  with  a  colony  of 
bees.  I  wish  to  study  the  habits  of  the  little 
insect." 

DMr.  Buell  could  give  Fred  but  little  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  deserted  ranch;  but  he 
told  him  to  see  Mr.  Dawson;  "and  in  any 
transaction  you  have  with  him,"  said  he,  "you 
must  get  it  down  in  writing,  for  he  Is  a  reputed 
hard  character." 

With  these  kindly  precautions,  with  his  fra- 
grant wreath  of  roses,  and  a  waving  farewell 
from  Alfaretta,  Fred  floated  on  down  the  river 
to  a  new  experience  with  old  D.iwson. 


t,/i.is.   ><^ 


FOUNDATION  STICKING  TO  SECTIONS. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  ;   BASSWOOD  ;   SUMAC  ;   GOOD 
PROSPECTS    IN    SOUTUEASTERN    OHIO. 


By  J.  A.  Gulden. 

B.  Taylor's  experience  in  putting  in  founda- 
tion with  the  heated  plate,  page  418,  surely  does 
not  correspond  with  that  of  the  mass  of  bee- 
keepers; at  least,  it  does  not  with  mine,  as  I  use 


my  "walk-over  machine,"  which  is  about  the 
same  as  the  Daisy.  Having  over  500  full-sheet- 
ed sections  left  over  from  last  year,  not  half  a 
dozen  sections  were  found  to  have  foundation 
loosened  by  the  freezing;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  either  full  sheets  or  starters  from  the 
sections  without  tearing  them  to  pieces.  We 
use  a  plate  quite  hot,  as  the  editor  suggests  in  a 
footnote.  I  have  put  full  sheets  in  sections  with 
the  walk-over  machine;  and  after  the  melted 
wax  has  set  I  have  tossed  them  across  the  room 
and  burst  open  the  section,  and  have  never  yet 
loosened  the  foundation  from  the  section. 

Last  September  I  sowed  a  small  plot  of  ground 
fronting  the  main  street  of  our  village.  The 
soil  was  fairly  good,  of  course,  and  the  clover 
came  up  and  was  green  all  winter,  and  was  very 
attractive  to  every  passer-by.  A  large  board 
was  nailed  to  a  stake,  and  occupied  a  place  in 
the  center  of  the  plot,  with  this  inscription  in 
large  letters  printed  thereon:  "primson  clover, 
sown  Sept.  15,  1895.  One  of  the  best  fertilizers 
known."  About  the  1st  of  May  the  clover  had 
grown  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  people 
came  from  quite  a  distance  to  see  it;  and  during 
April  I  had  presented  a  great  many  with  a  lit- 
tle bunch  to  carry  home  and  set  out  in  their 
gardens.  About  the  13th  of  May  the  crimson 
blossoms  began  to  appear;  then  soon  the  plot 
was  a  grand  sight  to  look  upon,  right  in  the 
center  of  our  beautiful  village,  and  was  visited 
by  scores  of  people  who  plucked  a  fragrant 
blossom;  yes,  and  many  were  afraid  to  pluck  a 
blossom  for  fear  of  getting  stung;  for  it  seemed 
as  if  a  swarm  of  bees  had  clustered  on  the  plot 
during  its  blooming.  However,  we  fear  its  time 
of  blooming  is  too  short  for  bee-keepers  to  tie  to 
as  a  honey-plant  alone;  however,  many  farmers 
say  they  will  sow  this  season,  and  we  will  now 
encourage  the  growing  of  alsike,  believing  it 
will  be  a  more  permanent  source  both  of  hay 
and  nectar. 

The  long  drouth  last  year  killed  out  about  all 
the  white  clover  in  this  locality;  but  during 
this  most  favorable  season  we  see  it  is  making 
its  appearance,  and  doubtless  next  year  there 
will  be  an  old-time  white-clover  honey-flow. 

Basswood  and  sumac  will  be  in  full  bloom  by 
the  15th  of  June.  Bees  are  quite  busy  storing 
surplus  ;  and  while  other  bees  are  swarming, 
mine  seem  to  be  non-swarmers,  and  seem  to  get 
there  in  surplus,  at  this  time  of  writing. 

Reinersville,  O.,  .Tune  6. 

[Friend  G.,  T'am  delighted  to  know  that 
crimson  clover  has  succeeded  in  Ohio  when 
sown  as  late  as  Sept.  15,  even  though  it  was  on 
only  a  small  patch  of  good  ground.  Our  peop  e 
at  the  experiment  station  have  made  a  com- 
plete failure  of  crimson  clover;  and  the  reports 
in  our  agricultural  papers  are,  so  many  ot 
them,  of  failures,  that  a  good  many  think  ic 
will  never  be  practicable.  So  far  as  I  know, 
however,  where  it  has  been  sown  with  buck- 
wheat it  has  been  a  success.  You  get  a  crop 
of  honey  and  a  crop  of  buckwheat  in  the  fall, 
and  you  get  a^crop  of  honey  and  a  crop  of  clover 
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or  clover  seed,  as  you  choose,  in  the  spring.  A 
great  many  have  succeeded,  also,  where  the 
seed  was  sown  in  standing  corn.  A  little  shade, 
especially  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot,  seems 
to  be  a  benefit  to  the  clover  in  starting;  and 
after  it  gets  rooted  it  makes  its  growth  after  the 
frost  has  killed  the  protecting  crop  or  where  it 
has  been  otherwise  removed:  I  know  its  time 
of  blooming  is  short;  but  if  I  am  correct  it 
comes  in  at  a  time  when  bees  get  little  or  noth- 
ing from  any  other  source.  Perhaps  I  should 
mention  that  it  has  also  been  recently  brought 
out  by  several  of  our  agricultural  papers  that 
common  red  clover  sown  with  buckwheat  or  in 
standing  corn  will  also  make  a  stand  and  win- 
ter over  ;  but  it  is  not  ready  to  cut  or  plow  un- 
c;er  as  early  as  the  crimson.  Inasmuch  as  the 
winter  just  past  was  one  of  the  most  severe,  es- 
pecially 'during  the  spring  months  of  March 
and  April,  I  have  great  faith  that  crimson  clo- 
ver has  come  to  stay.— A.  I.  R.] 


COMB  HONEY  IN  PACKAGES. 


A     CHEAP    AND    EFFECTIVE  WAY  OF    DOINO    IT 
FOR  RETAILING. 


By  N.  T.  Phelps. 


Perhaps  there  are  some  producers  of  comb 
honey  who  desire  a  better  way  to  put  it  tip  in 
small  packages  for  retail  than  they  now  use. 
If  the  plan  that  I  will  ;try  to  make  plain  will 


is;  lay  it  down  on  its  side  in  the  buggy  seat,  or 
push  it  into  an  overcoat  pocket,  and  then  sit 
down  on  it.  They  come  for  it  afoot  or  on  horse- 
back, in  wagons  or  on  bicycles,  put  it  down 
between  their  feet  or  anywhere  they  can  push 
it  in.  All  of  these  things  make'  the  careful 
producer's  "back  hair"  pull.  There  seems  to 
be  a  need  for  a  good,  cheap,  and  substantial 
way  to  put  up  small  quantities  to  preserve  it 
from  being  broken  until  the  purchaser  can  get 
it  to  his  home.  The  plan  that  the  writer  has 
used  for  the  last  ten  years  may  not  be  the  best 
or  cheapest  ever  suggested,  but  it  may  be  con- 
venient for  some  where  the  material  can  be  got 
with  little  trouble  and  expense.  I  think  almost 
any  basket-shop  will  sell  the  material  very 
cheaply  if  you  will  order  it  at  a  time  when 
they  are  the  least  crowded  with  other  work, 
say  in  the  winter  or  early  spring.  What  I  use 
is  called  "basket-splints"  at  the  shops.  The 
size  I  use  is  about  17  inches  long,  43^  inches 
wide,  and  -^  inch  thick,  made  from  basswood 
timber.  These  I  score  across  with  the  point  of 
a  knife  so  they  will  bend  at  the  scored  places 
and  not  break  off.  To  score  the  splints  in  the 
right  place  I  use  blocks  of  thin  lumber  cut  the 
righ    size  to  score  where  I  want  them  scored. 


PHELPS'  BASKET -SPLINT 

help  them  to  do  so  I  shall  be  pleased.  It  is  a 
most  patience-trying  thing  to  see  a  customer 
handle  a  section  of  nice  comb  noney  like  a 
brickbat— punch  his  fingers  into  both  sides  of  it 
after  you  have  handled  it  with  the  utmost  care. 
Many  will  do  that— pinch  it  to  see  how  hard  it 


COMB-HONEY  PACKAGE. 

These  blocks  I  lay  on  the  splints  and  score 
along  each  edge  of  the  blocks  with  the  po  nt  of 
a  knife.  The  number  of  sections  sold  is  set  out 
and  then  the  splints  are  scored  just  right  for 
that  number  of  sections.  Then  the  splints  are 
wrapped  around  the  sections    and    tied  with 
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twine;  then  a  paper  is  wrapped  around  the 
package  and  again  tied  with  twine.  This 
makes  a  good  solid  package,  and  the  customer 
can  not  easily  stick  his  fingers  into  the  honey 
until  it  is  untied. 

Sometimes  when  I  have  a  little  leisure  I  tie 
up  a  number  of  these  packages  so  a  customer 
does  not  have  to  wait  for  it  to  be  done,  and  you 
are  not  hindered  much  when  you  are  in  a  hur- 
ry. By  putting  up  packages  containing  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  sections  each,  you 
will  be  able,  by  combining  these,  to  give  the 
customer  the  exact  amount  he  may  want.  You 
can  put  it  up  in  packages  containing  an  exact 
amount,  as  25-cent,  50-cent,  or  dollar  packages, 
or  almost  any  other  amount,  as  the  sections 
will  vary  a  little  in  weight,  and  you  can  select 
the  ones  that  will  make  it  come  about  even  for 
the  price  you  may  need.  I  sell  the  most  50-cent 
and  dollar  packages. 

As  you  can  make  this  much  plainer  to  the 
reader  than  I  can,  by  a  cut  or  two,  I  have  sent 
sample  packages  just  as  I  put  them  up.  To  be 
of  the  most  value,  a  thing  of  this  kind  should 
be  just  exactly  as  described.  So  I  have  sent 
you  samples  just  as  I  put  them  up,  using  the 
same  method  and  material,  even  to  the  paper 
and  twine,  without  any  selecting  whatever. 

You  will  notice  that  some  of  the  packages 
have  a  convenient  handle  or  bail  to  carry  them 
by.  These  are  for  the  "foot-folks"  and  those 
on  bicycles,  or  those  who  go  on  the  train  and 
wish  to  take  a  package  to  a  friend.  This  bail 
is  made  by  cutting  the  twine  long  enough  to 
weave  back  and  forward  a  few  times.  It  pays 
to  make  it  easy  and  convenient  for  a  customer 
to  handle  these  packages.  The  customer  gets 
his  honey  home  without  breaking  the  cappings 
or  having  any  "  mess  "  about  it,  and  is  much 
more  likely  to  want  more. 

I  put  up  other  combinations;  but  these  I  send 
are  enough  to  illustrate  the  method,  and  each 
can  make  combinations  to  suit  his  own  case. 
Sometimes  if  the  sections  are  not  well  fastened 
in,  or  the  customer  wishes  to  carry  it  a  long 
distance,  I  cut  these  "splints"  off  and  make  a 
separator  between  each  section.  Some  may 
say  this  is  too  much  trouble — let  the  customer 
take  care  of  it  after  it  is  sold  to  him.  I  have 
found  it  to  pay  me  to  be  to  all  this  trouble. 

Kingsville,  Ohio. 


[This  cheap  comb-honey  packet  I  consider  as 
one  of  the  best  that  has  been  devised  by  any 
one;  and  I  told  our  artist  to  spare  no  pains  in 
showing  it  up  so  plainly  that  any  one  could 
catch  the  plan  at  a  glance. 

To  Bro.  Phelps  we  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  excellent  hints  and  suggestions  he  has  giv- 
en. He  is  one  of  our  bee-keeping  friends  who 
is  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  and  one  who  in 
years  gone  by  has  given  us  a  number  of  prac- 
tical hints.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  Phelps 
frame-spacer,  as  illustrated  recently  and  some 
time  ago.— Ed.] 


THE  NON-SWARMING  HIVE. 


CAN  SW ARMING  BE  PREVENTED  BY  RAISING 
NO  DRONES  ? 

By  W.  K.  Morrison. 


This  article  is  for  the  veterans  only:  others 
will  please  look  on.  The  average  bee-man  looks 
on  a  non-swarming  hive  as  a  madman's  dream; 
but  the  veteran,  looking  back  over  the  achieve- 
ments of  time,  will  look  with  some  degree  of 
anxiety  to  see  if  the  long-looked-for  has  come 
at  last.  My  belief  is  that  the  thing  is  within 
our  grasp— almost  here.  Watt  built  his  engine 
on  Black's  "  Theory  of  Latent  Heat;"  Columbus 
discovered  the  New  World  on  the  theory  that 
the  earth  is  round;  Maxwell's  theory  of  elec- 
tricity is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  electrical  sci- 
ence of  the  present  day;  so  it  becomes  me  to 
have  a  theory  too.  The  theory  is  simply  this: 
"  isfo  swarming  without  drones."  Now,  this 
does  not  mean  that  one  or  two  drones  may  be 
permitted.  Mr.  Poolittle  says,  "  Raise  a  few 
drones."  My  dictum  is,  "Raise  none  —  not 
o?ie."  Now,  this  is  not  so  difficult  as  at  first 
seems  to  most  of  your  readers.  The  present 
spacing  of  frames  or  combs  from  center  to  cen- 
ter is  1%  inches.  This  has  been  decided  on 
chiefly  because  it  is  Nature's  spacing.  But 
what  do  we  wish  to  copy  Nature  for?  Our  en- 
tire system  of  bee  culture  is  the  most  unnatural 
thing  out.  People  who  wish  to  follow  Nature's 
way  had  better  let  their  bees  go  wild.  The 
great  sign  of  swarming  is  seeing  drones  about 
the  hive,  either  hatched  or  in  the  cell  state. 

Can  we  stop— in  fact,  absolutely  prevent — the 
building  of  drone-cells,  and  so  put  it  beyond  the 
power  of  bees  to  swarm  at  all  ?  for  I  conceive 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  bees  swarm 
unless  drones  were  in  the  hive,  in  some  condi- 
tion. They  seem  to  say  to  themselves,  "No 
chance  for  the  young  queens  to  mate,  unless 
drones  are  in  the  hive."  Mind,  too,  they  do  not 
know  that  other  hives  may  have  drones  —  they 
only  know  what  is  in  their  hive. 

All  the  spacing  of  combs  in  a  natural  hive 
proceeds  on  the  idea  that  room  may  be  needed 
to  make  drone  comb  whenever  the  bees  are  so 
minded.  Do  we  need  to  follow  this  rule?  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  British  bee-keepers  follow  1}4- 
inch  spacing  for  brood  comb  —  many  do  this,  I 
believe,  and  find  it  profitable.  This  does  not 
absolutely  prevent  the  building  of  drone  comb, 
although  it  does  to  some  extent.  The  best 
authorities  say  a  brood  comb  is  X  inch,  and  in 
actual  practice  it  certainly  is  not  more  than 
this,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  I  have  spaced 
to  some  extent  as  close  as  l}4,  and  yet  the  bees 
suffered  no  inconvenience — not  the  slightest; 
and  by  making  the  width  of  the  frame  X,  one 
can  see  that  the  comb  is  even  a  little  less  than 
%,  and  the  bees  have  room  to  move  up  and 
down,  back  to  back,  at  l>g  inches,  center  to  cen- 
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ter.  This  spacing  insures  beautiful  combs,  flat 
as  a  board— nothing  but  worker  comb. 

Yet  there  still  lingers  the  possibility  that 
drones  can  be  raised  around  the  bottom  of  the 
comb,  or  even  in  a  corner.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  absolutely  a  single  drone-cell  coming 
would  be  to  adopt  some  sort  of  backing,  say 
wood,  for  our  foundation,  and  so  prevent  this 
undesirable  possibility.  Gleanings  contained 
an  account  not  long  ago  of  foundation  that  had 
a  wooden  backing.  This  sort  of  thing  ought  to 
be  encouraged.  We  could,  by  this  means,  ren- 
der the  production  of  drones  an  impossibility. 

One  easily  sees  the  immense  importance  of 
this  matter.  Complete  control  of  our  bees  would 
then  be  possible.  Some  of  your  correspondents 
talk  of  hives  that  secure  to  them  complete  con- 
trol of  their  bees.  They  surely  do  not  mean  it, 
as  the  bees  get  up  and  swarm,  or  raise  drones, 
whenever  they  are  so  minded.  This  question 
will  have  to  be  looked  at  squarely,  and  consci- 
entiously worked  on  by  a  number  of  good  bee- 
keepers, to  secure  tangible  results.  If  the  ex- 
periment stations  would  try  something  of  this 
sort  they  would  deserve  more  fame  than  they 
now  receive. 

All  these  discussions  about  burr  and  brace 
combs  simply  show  that  the  hives  containing 
such  are  improperly  constructed.  Thick  top- 
bars  are  only  a  makeshift.  Put  your  combs 
close  enough  so  that  the  bees  do  not  have  to 
build  bridges  across  to  the  next  comb.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  a  bee  can  reach  over 
about  }.i  inch.  I  can  handle  my  frames  with 
the  same  facility  that  a  person  handles  a  book. 
Formerly  I  needed  a  screwdriver  to  pry  every 
frame  apart.  It  seems  to  me  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  hive-making  rests  on  accurate  measure- 
ment. People  think  they  are  wonderfully  ac- 
curate when  they  get  it  down  to  tV  inch;  but  is 
it  not  probable  that  a  bee  looks  at  -^,^  with  the 
eye  that  we  do  a  yard?  My  measurements  of 
the  combs  are  something  like  this:  Thickness 
of  comb,  /o%  inch  ;  space  required  for  the  body 
presence  of  two  bees,  i^,^  inch  ;  added  together 
this  makes  just  H  inches.  The  bees  are  won- 
derful economists,  and  they  abhor  more  space 
than  this  unless  drone  comb  is  intended.  Final- 
ly, if  you  do  not  desire  swarming  (and  who 
does?)  don't  raise  a  drone. 

I  will  defer  the  accouut  of  my  experiments  in 
this  line  to  a  future  period,  hoping  that  some  of 
your  readers  will  test  the  matter  fully,  and  re- 
port. 

Devonshire,  Bermuda,  June  1. 

[Some  five  years  ago,  when  I  advocated  self- 
spacing  frames,  I  concluded  from  the  reports  as 
well  as  from  private  experiments  we  have  been 
making,  that  the  ordinary  l^-inch  spacing 
from  center  to  center  was  too  wide;  and  accord- 
ingly I  began  to  advocate  the  y^  distance,  par- 
ticularly because  it  seemed  to  be  a  compromise 
between  wide  spacing  and  the  very  narrow  1}4 
and  !)§.  At  this  time  I  asked  for  reports  from 
those  who  had  tested  the  narrow,  medium,  and 


wide  spacing;  and  the  testimony  at  that  time 
gathered  seemed  to  show  that  134  and  1}^ 
would  largely  if  not  altogether  prevent  the 
rearing  of  drones.  It  also  seemed  to  show  that 
these  narrow  spacings  were  a  little  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.  It  appeared  also  that  the  1% 
was  a  nice  golden  mean  ;  and  now  that  self- 
spacing  frames  of  this  width  are  so  generally 
adopted  among  progressive  bee-keepers  it  would 
be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  get  down  to  nar- 
rower distances. 

At  all  events.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  our 
readers  who  are  in  position  to  know  whether 
the  entire  absence  of  drones  will  prevent 
swarming.  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  it 
will  not.  If  it  does  not  prevent  will  it  dis- 
courage swarming  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
a  number  of  our  readers  on  these  and  other 
points  brought  out  in  Mr.  Morrison's  able  and 
excellent  article.— Ed.] 


SYRIAN  BEES. 

Question. — Do  you  keep  the  Holy-Land  bees? 
and  if  so  how  do  you  like  them?  Please  give 
us  something  in  Gleanings  regarding  their 
qualities. 

Ansiver. — The  Holy-Land  bee  is  no  more  and 
no  less  than  the  Syrian  bee,  which  abounds 
about  Jerusalem;  hence  the  name,  "Holy 
Land,"  as  applied  to  it  by  many.  I  have  care- 
fully tested  these  bees;  and  for  this  locality  I 
regard  them  as  the  poorest  of  all  the  bees  ever 
brought  to  this  country.  It  would  look  as  If 
nearly  every  one  who  has  tested  them  is  of  the 
same  opinion;  for,  of  late,  we  see  no  advertis- 
ing of  these  bees,  and  scarcely  a  word  said 
about  them  in  any  way.  The  two  great  faults 
which  make  them  of  little  value  are,  first,  not 
breeding  when  they  should  breed,  and  then 
breeding  beyond  measure  when  they  ought  to 
breed  but  little,  which  results  in  few  laborers 
in  the  field  during  the  honey-harvest,  and 
countless  numbers  of  consumers  after  the  har- 
vest is  past,  to  eat  up  all  the  few  gathered, 
consequently  giving  little  or  no  profit,  with  a 
hive  short  of  stores  for  winter.  In  all  of  the 
colonies  I  had  during  the  five  years  I  was  test- 
ing them  not  one  of  them  had  stores  enough 
for  winter  when  October  arrived.  In  a  locality 
where  there  is  a  continuous  flow  of  honey  from 
spring  to  fall,  these  bees  would  be  of  more 
value;  but,  unfortunately,  very  few  such  local- 
ities exist  in  North  America.  This  securing  of 
the  bees  at  the  right  time  for  the  honey  harvest 
is,  I  think,  of  the  utmost  importance;  and 
because  no  certain  work  can  be  done  along  this 
line  with  the  Syrians  was  the  greatest  objec- 
tion I  found  to  them. 

Second,  the  workers  begin  to  lay  eggs  as  soon 
as  the  queen  has  been  from  the  hive  two  or 
three  days,  whether  by  swarming  or  otherwise, 
so  that  the  combs  are  often  filled  with  a  mul- 
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titude  of  dwarf  drones,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
bees,  combs,  and  owner.  Daring  my  experience 
with  them  I  found  that  fertile  workers  were 
always  present  with  them,  and  ready  to  lay  as 
soon  as  the  queen  was  out  of  the  hive.  At  times 
they  sting  fearfully;  at  other  times  they  are 
nearly  as  peaceable  as  the  Italians.  When 
queenless  they  are  as  vicious  as  tigers,  and 
often  make  the  bravest  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
However,  they  will  not  venture  an  attack  un- 
less the  hive  is  disturbed,  as  will  the  black  and 
hybrid  bees;  but  at  times  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  manipulate  the  hives  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done.  Their  good  qualities  were, 
that  they  stood  our  cold  winters  well,  and 
readily  entered  the  sections  when  there  were 
sufficient  bees  to  do  so,  in  times  of  harvest. 

SWAKMING,   NATURAL    OR    ARTIFCIAL,— WHICH? 

Question. — I  live  in  the  far  North,  nearly  as 
far  as  bees  can  be  kept  with  any  profit,  and 
wish  to  know  which  will  be  the  most  desirable 
with  me — natural  or  artificial  swarming. 

Answer. — That  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  the 
questioner.  On  one  point  I  believe  all  are 
agreed;  and  that  is,  that  a  natural  swarm  will 
work  with  greater  energy  than  that  manifested 
by  any  swarm  made  by  any  plan  of  man's  de- 
vising: consequently,  natural  swarming  is  pre- 
ferred by  most  of  our  enterprising  apiarists.  If 
the  swarm  is  hived  on  the  old  stand,  and  the 
partly  filled  sections  taken  from  the  old  colony 
and  placed  on  the  swarm  so  as  to  throw  all  of 
the  working  force  of  the  whole  colony  into  the 
sections  with  that  ambition  that  only  natural 
swarming  can  call  forth,  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er as  much  honey  can  be  secured  in  any  other 
way.  Yet  if  a  person  does  not  have  bees  enough 
to  make  a  specialty  of  the  business,  so  it  will 
pay  him  to  be  on  hand  to  hive  and  care  for 
natural  swarms,  or  if  so  situated  that  the  bees 
go  to  the  tops  of  tall  trees  to  cluster,  or  in 
swarming  are  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbors,  then 
it  is  better  to  make  our  increase  by  division, 
even  if  we  do  not  secure  Quite  as  much  honey. 
As  many  plans  are  given  in  the  bee-books,  and 
as  every  one  who  keeps  bees  should  have  a 
work  on  bees,  I  will  not  stop  to  give  any  plans 
of  artificial  increase  here. 

ROUND    PIECES  OF   WAX  AT   ENTRANCE. 

Question. — While  passing  around  in  my  api- 
ary the  other  morning  I  came  across  several 
round  caps  of  wax  near  the  entrance  to  one  of 
my  hives— something  I  never  saw  before.  What 
does  it  denote — that  the  bees  are  uncapping 
honey,  that  queens  are  hatching,  or  what? 

Answer.— So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the 
finding  of  such  caps  signifies  that  drones  are 
hatching  out;  for  if  any  one  will  take  the  time 
to  examine  he  will  find  that  the  drone,  when 
about  to  emerge  from  the  cell,  bites  the  cover 
to  the  cell  entirely  off  by  a  smooth  cut,  while 
the  workers  leave  only  fragments  of  the  cap- 


pings  of  their  cell-coverings  when  hatching. 
The  queen  cuts  off  the  capping  to  her  cell  the 
same  as  does  the  drone,  except,  as  a  rule,  a 
little  piece  on  one  side  is  left  which  acts  like 
the  hinge  to  a  door,  the  door  often  closing  after 
the  queen  has  gone  out,  so  that  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  see  the  cover  to  a  queen-cell  at  the 
entrance  to  the  hive.  When  it  thus  closes  the 
bees  often  make  it  fast  so  the  bee-keeper  is 
many  times  deceived,  by  .thinking  the  queen 
has  not  hatched.  It  often  happens  that,  as 
soon  as  the  queen  has  emerged  from  her  cell,  a 
worker  goes  in  to  partake  of  the  royal  jelly  left 
in  the  cell,  after  which  the  cell-cover  flies  back, 
or  is  so  pushed  by  the  passing  bees,  when  it  is 
waxed  fast,  and  the  worker  is  a  prisoner,  which 
has  caused  many  to  think  that  the  inmate  of 
the  cell  was  not  a  queen  but  a  worker;  hence 
they  call  their  colony  queenless,  and  send  off 
for  a  queen,  or  write  to  the  bee-papers  about 
the  strange  phenomenon.  These  round  cap- 
pings  do  not  indicate  that  the  bees  are  uncap- 
ping honey,  as  the  cappings  of  honey-cells  are 
gnawed  off  in  little  fragments,  and  not  in  the 
round  form  spoken  of. 


H.  C.  L.,  Tex.— From  what  you  say,  it  seems 
very  evident  that  your  bees  are  starving,  and, 
being  short  of  stores,  they  necessarily  had  to 
destroy  or  neglect  their  larvte,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, you  found  them  carrying  them  out. 
The  fact  that  it  was  very  dry,  and  robbers 
were  about,  would  point  in  that  direction.  If 
robbers  should  get  into  the  hives  and  tear  the 
combs  any  it  would  also  cause  the  bees  to  carry 
the  mutilated  young  bees  out  in  the  way  you 
saw;  but  the  probabilities  are  that  they  were 
starving.    Feeding  is,  of  course,  the  remedy. 

J.  D.,  Ohio. — It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing, 
when  honey  granulates,  for  the  thin  and  wa- 
tery portion  to  rise  to  the  top.  This  is,  proba- 
bly, a  part  of  the  honey  that  is  not  so  well  rip- 
ened as  the  rest.  The  fact  that  the  honey  be- 
haved as  you  say  is  a  good  evidence  of  its 
purity.  Some  customers  will  complain  of  such 
honey,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  thing  you  can 
do  except  to  give  them  your  word  of  honor  that 
the  honey  is  pure.  If  that  does  not  satisfy 
them,  tell  them  to  have  it  analyzed  and  you 
will  pay  the  bill  if  it  is  not  pure. 

W.  M.  C,  Cal.—lt  is  impossible  to  give  a  defi- 
nite answer  as  to  how  much  a  swarm  of  bees 
weighing  a  given  amount  will  bring  in  pounds 
of  honey  per  day.  There  are  so  many  condi- 
tions to  be  taken  into  account,  such  as  the 
weather,  the  kind  of  bees,  the  strength  of  the 
swarm,  the  source  of  the  honey-flow,  and  the 
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strength  of  it.  A  good  colony,  however,  will 
gather  from  one  to  five  pounds  of  honey  per 
day  from  clover  in  a  fair  flow,  and  from  one  to 
ten  pounds  from  basswood;  and  strong  colonies 
have  been  known  to  store  even  as  much  as 
twenty  pounds  in  a  day.  But  such  instances 
are  exceptional. 


The  honey  season  in  California,  we  are  told, 
is  practically  a  failure  all  along  the  line.  East- 
ern honey  will  have  little  if  any  competition 
from  the  Pacific  coast. 


Mr.  Martin  Brockman,  of  308  Abigail  St., 
Cincinnati,  O.,  has,  we  are  informed,  been  solic- 
iting consignments  of  honey.  Mr.  Byron  Walk- 
er, after  he  had,  as  he  thought,  taken  due  pre- 
caution as  to  his  commercial  standing,  filled  an 
order  for  him  for  some  ^73.00  worth  of  honey. 
Mr.  Brockman,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  honey,  stated  that  it  was  very  satisfactory, 
and  ordered  more.  Mr.  Walker,  again  making 
further  inquiries,  decided  not  to  make  the  sec- 
ond shipment.  After  writing  him  a  number  of 
times  regarding  honey  already  sent,  and  getting 
no  response,  he  received  notice  from  the  com- 
mercial agencies  that  Mr.  Brockman  was  irre- 
sponsible. Upon  Mr.  Walker's  referring  the 
matter  to  us  we  wrote  the  party,  asking  him  if 
he  had  any  explanation  to  make,  telling  him 
that,  unless  he  could  straighten  this  matter  up, 
we  should  be  constrained  to  make  the  affair 
public.  This  was  May  28th,  and  up  to  this  time 
no  reply  has  been  received,  either  by  ourselves 
or  by  Mr.  Walker. 

THE  SUGAR-HONEY  CONTROVERSY. 

Ig^The  following,  in  reference  to  the  sugar- 
honey  matter,  and  the  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween Bro.  Holtermaun  and  Bro.  Hutchinson 
are  at  hand,  and  will  explain  themselves. 

c  Friend  Ernest:— J  am  very  grateful  for  your  kind- 
ness and  fairness  ,in  defending-  my  honor  in  tliis 
matter  of  tlie  sug-ar  honey.  I  tliink  a  little  explan- 
ation on  my  part  may  help  Bro.  Holtermann  to  see 
things  in  a  different  liglit,  as  I  see  from  his  letter  in 
last  Gleanings  that  he  is  taking  an  entirely  wrong 
view  of  some  things.  I  want  to  quote  tlie  passage 
at  which  lie  tools  offense;  but  before  doing  tliat  I 
want  to  quote  one  that  appeared  before  that  one  did, 
as  it  will,  I  think,  put  things  in  a  different  light.  In 
the  December  Review,  1895,  page  348,  Mr.  Hasty 
wrote  as  follows : 

The  sugar-honey  law,  which  has  been  offered  to  two  Parlia- 
ments in  succession,  gives  Itself  away  by  its  wording— evident- 
ly not  so  much  intended  for  general  enforcement  as  for  a  haii 
dy  club  to  hit  prominent  hei'eties.  Legislate  ten  years  im- 
prisonment for  sneezing,  and  you  have  things  so  you  can  put 
whom  you  choose  in  piison,  and  leave  whom  you  will  at  large. 
The  act  in  question  is  so  diaconically  worded  that  the  most  in- 
nocent bee-Keeper  in  the  land  could  be  put  in  prison  under  it, 
for  no  greater  crime  than  feeiling  sugar  to  his  starving  bees  to 
keep  them  alive  over  winter.  It  is  not  merely  selling  but  pro- 
ducing sugar  honey  that  is  made  penal ;  and  manifestl.y  every 


one  who  feeds  syrup  early  enough  to  have  it  finished  and  sealed 
Ijroduces  the  article. 

In  tlie  March  Review  for  1896  appeared  tlie  follow- 
ing: 

The  last  number  makes  a  cheerful  shout  over  the  passage  of 
the  legislation  they  have  been  trying  for  so  long,tlie  anti-sugar- 
honey  bill.  It  has  been  amended  somewhat,  it  seems;  and 
lack  of  time,  or  modesty,  or  some  other  reason,  keeps  them 
from  giving  us  the  te.xt,  so  we  can  not  see  for  ourselves  just 
what  sort  of  a  looking  "  critter  "  it  is.  I  venture  to  guess  that 
the  Solons  of  the  government  have  given  them  enlarged  penal- 
ties against  real  adulterators  and  evil-doers,  and  shorn  their 
power  to  persecute  innocent  neighbors.  In  such  a  case  we  may 
all  cheerfully  rejoice  togethei-. 

When  I  read  tliis  last-quoted  paragraph  I  suppos- 
ed, of  course,  that,  "innocent  neighbors"  now 
"free  from  persecution,"  meant  those  who  wished 
to  feed  their  bees  sugar  to  keep  them  from  starv- 
ing; for  it  is  a  fact  tliat,  as  the  act  was  worded  by 
its  originators,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  prose- 
cute any  one  who  fed  bees  sugar  for  any  purpose. 
The  act  as  passed  is  far  different  from  the  way  it 
was  originally  worded,  and  contains  a  proviso  that 
bees  may  be  fed  sugar  to  be  used  by  them  as  food. 
It  Bro.  Holtermann  had  publislied  the  act  as  passed, 
these  misunderstandings  would  probably  have  been 
avoided;  but  the  trutli  ot  the  matter  is,  that  the  act, 
as  passed,  is  a  disappointment  to  those  who  urged 
its  passage,  and  there  is  evidently  no  desire  on 
their  part  to  place  it  before  the  public.  It  gives  no 
increased  penalties;  in  fact,  it  gives  nothing  not 
before  possessed  by  the  Adulteration  of  Foods  Act, 
except  that  sugar  honey,  or  any  substance  not  gath- 
ered by  the  bees  from  natural  sources,  is  now  men- 
tioned in  the  act  as  an  adulteration.  Prosecutions 
under  the  old  act  could  have  been  carried  on  just 
the  same,  only  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
•prove  that  sugar  hone.v  was  an  adulteration ;  now  it 
won't,  because  the  legislature  has  said  that  it  is.  I 
inclose  a  copy  of  the  act  as  passed,  and  you  can 
publish  it  or  not,  just  as  you  please. 

Flint,  Mich.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

The  act  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  above 
is  as  follows: 

An  Act  further  to  amend  the  Act  respecting  the  Adulteration 

of  Food,  Drugs,  and  Agricultural  Fertilizers. 

Rh  R  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows: 

1.  The  Adulteration  Act,  chapter  107  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following  section  thereto,  im- 
mediately after  section  21 ; 

"21A.  The  feeding  to  bees  of  .sugar,  glucose,  or  any  other  sweet 
substance  other  than  such  as  bees  gather  from  natural  sources, 
with  the  intent  that  such  substance  shall  be  used  by  bees  in  the 
making  of  lione.y,  or  the  exposing  of  any  such  substance  with 
the  saiil  intent,  shall  be  and  be  deemed  a  willful  adulteration 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act ;  and  no  honey  made  Ity  bees,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  from  any  such  substances,  ami  no  imitation 
of  honey  oi'  sugar  honey,  so  called,  or  other  substitute  for 
honey  shall  be  manufactvired  or  i)r<iduccil  for  sale,  or  sold  or 
otl'ered  for  sale  in  Canada:  Provided  tluit  this  section  shall 
not  be  interpreted  or  construed  to  jncvciit  the  giving  of  sugar 
in  any  form  to  bees,  to  be  consumed  by  them  as  food." 


OUR  OWN  apiary;    basswood    HONEY-FLOW. 

During  this  month  we  have  had  a  number  of 
copious  rains;  and  while  the  prospects  were 
exceedingly  bright  before,  after  each  success- 
ive shower  the  chances  for  a  good  flow  from 
basswood  seemed  well  nigh  a  sure  thing.  The 
honey  commenced  coming  again  about  a  week 
ago,  and  the  flow  kept  increasing  day  by  day 
until  Monday,  the  33nd,  when  there  was  an 
apparent  decrease  in  the  flow.  It  resumed 
again  on  the  24th.  and  is  still  holding  on.  The 
hives  were  just  crowded  with  honey;  even 
two-frame  nuclei,  such  as  we  are  using  for 
queen-rearing,  were  gathering  till  there  was 
not  an  available  cell  left  for  storage.    When  it 
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looked  as  if  the  nearly  400  colonies  and  nuclei, 
mostly  the  latter,  were  about  to  get  ahead  of 
the  boys  I  turned  in  myself  and  helped  until 
they  could  catch  up.  After  the  empty  combs 
in  reserve  gave  out,  we  called  upon  the  factory 
hands  to  give  us  an  extra  lot  of  frames  tilled 
with  foundation.  They  had  what  they  consid- 
ered a  good  stock  on  hand;  but  it  became 
necessary  to  turn  in  a  lot  more  on  short  notice. 
The  foreman  of  one  of  the  departments  said  to 
me,  as  I  came  up  after  more  frames,  "  If  you 
had  only  told  me  you  were  going  to  want  so 
much  stuff  I  would  have  been  ready  for  you; 
but  as  it  is,  I  have  had  to  call  in  extra  help." 
"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  had  no  idea  myself  we  woula 
need  so  much.  The  bees  took  us  by  surprise  all 
around." 

By  Saturday  night,  by  hard  work  we  man- 
aged to  give  every  colony  and  nucleus  room 
enough  and  a  little  to  spare.  When  I  first  went 
out  into  the  apiary  we  were  having  about  six 
swarms  a  day;  but  after  we  had  given  them 
more  room,  this  number  was  reduced  to  one  a 
day. 

Please  understand  right  here  that  I  do  not 
claim  that  giving  room  stops  swarming  :  it 
simply  discourages  it— that  is  all;  and,  more 
than  all,  it  prevents  the  bees  from  getting  into 
the  habit  of  loafing. 

LOAFING   BEES. 

And  that  reminds  me,  that,  if  the  bee-keeper 
is  careless  enough  to  let  some  of  his  colonies 
mope  around  a  day  or  two  for  want  of  room,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  get  them  to  start  to  work 
again,  even  when  plenty  of  room  is  given.  Bees 
are  like  human  beings.  After  they  have  had  a 
loafing-spell  for  a  while  it  is  hard  work  for  them 
to  get  down  to  real  business  again.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  bees — not  to  let  a  colony,  if  it  is  a  possible 
thing,  get  inte  the  loafing-habit.  But  a  lack 
of  room  is  not  the  only  thing  that  encourages 
this  tendency.  Small  entrances  or  unshaded 
hives,  even  when  there  is  plenty  of  room,  will 
cause  bees  to  cluster  out  in  front,  and  simply 
loaf,  loaf,  loaf. 

HOW   BEES  ATTACH  THEIK  NATUKAL  BUILT 

COMB  ;    IS   THERE   A   RIGHT   AND   WRONG 

AVAY  TO  HANG  FOUNDATION? 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  more  or 
less  discussion  as  to  which  way  the  bees  build 
comb  naturally,  that  is,  whether  the  two  par- 
allel sides  of  the  cells  are  perpendicular  or 
"slantindicular,"  as  one  friend  expresses  it  in 
Rambler's  story.  Mr.  Danzenbaker,  the  one 
who  introduced  the  lock-corner  in  hives,  insist- 
ed that  the  first-mentioned  way  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  heesalwayn  build  their  combs; 
but  I  showed  him,  while  in  the  yard,  that  bees 
build  about  as  much  one  way  as  the  other;  in 
fact,  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  particular 
difference  to  them  which  way  the  combs  hang. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Weed,  of  foundation  fame,  who  is  at 


present  experimenting  on  another  invention,  has 
made  the  observation  that  the  building  of  combs 
is  dependent  largely  upon  the  position  of  the 
support.  Said  he,  "The  parallel  sides  of  the 
cells  are  always  drawn  outatrightangles  tothe 
support.  If  said  support  is  perpendicular,  then 
the  parallel  sides  will  hang  diagonal.  If  the 
support  is  horizontal,  as  it  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  then  the  comb  will  generally  be  built 
with  the  two  parallel  sides  perpendicular." 

Now,  you  may  wonder  what  practical  impor- 
tance attaches  to  all  this.  Bee-keepers  have 
had  more  or  less  to  say  as  to  which  is  the  pro- 
per way  to  hang  foundation  in  frames  or  sec- 
tions. From  the  observations  which  we  have 
made,  and  from  the  testimony  which  has  come 
in,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  makes 
no  difference.  The  bees  build  the  foundation 
just  as  readily  one  way  as  the  other.  In  order 
that  the  reader  may  understand  just  what  is 
meant  by  cells  with  parallel  sides  perpendicu- 
lar, and  cells  the  other  way.  No.  1  shows  the 
first  mentioned,  and  No.  2  the  second. 


NO.    1.  NO.    2. 

Now,  perhaps  you  may  raise  the  question, 
using  all  foundation  as  we  do,  how  we  would 
have  a  chance  to  know  or  see  how  bees  build 
combs  naturally.  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it, 
but  the  bees  got  ahead  of  us  somewhat  in  a  few 
cases,  and  built  combs  naturally  after  their 
own  sweet  wills,  from  enamel  cloths,  from 
cover- boards,  and  super-tops,  and  sometimes 
from  the  side  of  the  hive.  Each  piece  of  natu- 
rally built  comb  was  carefully  inspected,  with 
the  results  as  above  indicated. 

SMALL     STARTERS    VS.     FULL    SHEETS    IN    SEC- 
TIONS. 

A  fact  that  is  pretty  well  recognized  among 
comb  honey  producers  may  perhaps  be  touched 
upon  here  by  way  of  confirmation.  When  we 
put  up  supers  containing  sections  for  general 
stock,  only  small  starters  are  used,  for  the 
reason  that  full  sheets  would  not  ship.  Well, 
during  the  last  few  days  during  the  pinch  we 
had  to  use  something  that  was  right  ready, 
and  accordingly  a  number  of  these  supers  were 
used;  but  as  soon  as  our  employees  in  the  fac- 
tory could  get  at  it  they  fixed  up  supers  con- 
taining full  sheets.  It  was  evident  that  the 
bees  accepted  the  latter  much  more  readily; 
and  it  was  evident,  also,  that  partly  drawn-out 
sections  shaved  down  a  la  Taylor  were  much 
more  readily  accepted  yet.  B.  Taylor's  idea  of 
using  natural  comb  shaved  down  by  means  of  a 
comb-Ieveler  is  all  right. 
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FIXED  FRAMES. 

We  have  now  in  the  apiary  three  or  four 
kinds  of  fixed  frames — among  them  furniture 
spacing-nails.  After  having  tried  them  all  I 
fall  more  and  more  in  love  with  the  Hoffman 
frames.  When  they  are  handled  the  most  is 
during  hot  weather,  and  then  they  separate 
very  easily — at  least,  in  our  locality.  In  fact,  I 
can  handle  them  and  have  done  so  all  day 
without  even  a  screwdriver  or  pry  of  any  sort, 
and  many  of  the  frames  have  been  in  use  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  in  three  different  locali- 
ties around  about  Medina.  The  Hoffman 
frames  have  faults,  like  every  other  good  thing; 
but  among  self-spacing  frames  I  believe  so /ar 
they  have  the  fewest. 

BURR-COMBS. 

I  beg  pardon  for  referring  to  this  stale  old 
subject;  but  in  passing  I  simply  wish  to  state 
that  this  year,  like  all  the  other  four  or  five 
years  since  we  have  tested  the  Hoffman  frame 
and  thick-top  bars,  proves  that  burr- combs  are 
and  can  be  practicallv  done  away  with.  There 
are  a  very  few  brace-combs;  but  in  comparing 
the  modern  thick- top  frames  with  the  old-style 
Jix%  top-bars— well,  I  can  not  imagine  how 
any  one  can  think  it  preferable  to  use  them. 
To  go  back  to  a  burr-comb  frame  in  our  case 
would  be  like  going  back  to  primitive  methods, 
almost  as  bad  as  discarding  the  extractor  and 
comb  foundation. 

OUR   BASSWOOD   YARD. 

So  far  only  a  few  colonies  are  at  this  place. 
This  morning,  June  25,  I  called  at  the  yard, 
and  found  the  bees  crowding  every  thing  full, 
just  the  same  as  at  the  home  yard,  only  more 
so.  I  had  been  down  and  given  them  extra 
supers  four  or  five  days  before.  I  then  strolled 
through  the  nearly  4000  basswood-trees,  now 
something  over  23  years  old,  to  see  how  they 
were  budding  out.  Owing  to  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  trees  had  not  blos- 
somed nearly  as  well  as  at  the  home  yard;  but 
those  that  were  in  full  blossom  fairly  glistened 
with  honey.  _The  few  bees  at  this  yard  were 
unable  to  take  care  of  the  flow;  so  we  have 
arranged  to  take  down  quite  an  instalment  of 
bees  from  our  home  yard,  right  away;  for  cer- 
tainly we  can  not  afford  to  let  this  sweetness 
go  to  waste. 

A  SWARM  IN  A  DECOY  HIVE. 

I  did  not  have  at  the  basswood  yard  any 
decoy  hives  specially  fixed  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  runaway  swarms;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, two  or  three  hives  were  left  containing 
empty  combs,  and  the  covers  a  little  misplaced 
at  the  top.  In  one  of  these  I  noticed  that  bees 
were  flying  in  and  out  just  as  I  called  at  the 
yard.  At  firsi  I  thought  they  acted  like  rob- 
bers, though  it  seemed  strange  that  bees  would 
try  to  steal  right  in  the  height  of  a  basswood 
flow  when  the  blossoms  were  fairly  glistening 
with  honey.    Investigation  showed  that  there 


were  a  lot  of  black  bees,  and  then  it  popped 
into  my  head  that  this  was  a  runaway  swarm 
from  the  woods,  which,  having  been  allured  by 
the  hum  of  our  bees,  had  taken  up  their  abode 
in  one  of  our  empty  hives.  I  quickly  set  the 
hive  to  rights,  opened  the  lower  entrance,  and 
made  the  bees  find  it  after  putting  the  cover 
down  tight,  for  it  was  through  the  top  of  the 
hive  thai  they  obtained  entrance. 

HOW  FAR   BEES  WILL  FLY  ORDINARILY  TO 

BASSWOOD. 

As  I  said,  I  strolled  not  only  through  the 
basswood  orchard,  but  around  it.  Our  home 
yard  is  just  a  little  west  of  south.  Walking 
along  the  south  side  of  the  orchard  I  looked 
carefully  through  the  air,  but  could  not  see  a 
single  bee  going  or  coming;  and  although  the 
home  bees  were  only  1}4  miles  away  in  a  bee- 
line,  it  was  apparent  that  they  did  not  know  of 
or  care  to  bother  with  this  mellifluous  sweet- 
ness that  was  going  to  waste  in  our  basswood 
orchard,  or  would  go  to  waste  unless  we  put 
bees  there,  as  we  contemplate  doing  to-night. 
You  will  remember  that,  two  years  ago,  when 
we  were  having  quite  a  flow  from  basswood, 
not  a  single  bee  from  our  home  yard  visited 
this  apiary;  but  there  was  a  small  basswood 
grove  half  a  mile  nearer,  and  in  the  same  di- 
rection. It  would  seem,  then,  that,  for  bass- 
wood,  bees  seldom  go  more  than  a  mile,  provid- 
ing, of  course,  there  is  plenty  within  this  range. 
I  imagine  that,  if  we  were  to  cut  down  every 
basswood-tree  except  those  in  our  basswood 
yard,  our  home  yard  bees  would  soon  find  said 
orchard.  

Mr.  York,  after  indorsing  the  plan  advocated 
in  these  columns,  of  making  the  Bee-keepers' 
Union  distinctly  national,  and  a  deliberative 
body  having  annual  meetings,  makes  a  sugges- 
tion which  I  consider  a  good  one.    Here  it  is: 

It  seems  to  us  it  would  be  a  good  thing'  to  have  a 
vote  taken  by  the  Union  befui-e  the  next  meeting'  of 
the  North  American,  as  the  result  mig-lit  help  in  the 
decision  of  some  things  that  will  likely  come  up 
then.  Whether  the  amalgamation  project  carries 
or  is  defeated,  it  would  be  well  to  know  the  feeling 
of  the  Union  members  on  the  matter  in  advance  of 
the  North  American  meeting-,  to  be  held  in  a  few 
months.  

SWEET  CLOVER  FOR  1896. 

Although  sweet  clover  has,  in  the  last  few 
years,  been  spreading  enormously  along  the 
highways  and  railroad-cuts,  it  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing unusual  spread  and  growth  this  year.  The 
majority  of  people  consider  it  as  a  noxious 
weed,  notwithstanding  it  makes  a  fine  hay  for 
stock,  and  that  it  seldom  if  ever  grows  on  culti- 
vated lands.  Its  vigorous  growth  and  rapid 
spread  over  the  country  give  us  hope  that  it 
will  largely  take  the  place  of  white  clover  that 
seems  to  have  run  out  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  This  year  sweet  clover  follows  right  on 
after  basswood.  Perhaps  in  many  localities  it 
will  enable  the  bees  to  complete  some  otherwise 
unfinished  sections. 
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And  he  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  Remember  me 
when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingrdom. — Luke  33:43. 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  direct  and  guide  me,  and 
give  me  grace  and  wisdom  while  1  try  to  unfold 
the  thought  that  has  been  in  my  mind  for  some 
days  past.  I  have  been  assured  by  many  kind 
friends  during  these  years  past  that  I  have  a 
peculiar  faculty  for  making  myself  understood, 
especially  on  some  theme  where  I  am  greatly 
interested,  and  I  hope  and  believe  the  thought 
that  is  before  me  now  interests  me  more  than 
all  things  else;  in  fact.  I  hope  it  is  the  great 
thought  and  theme  of  my  life.  Our  text  gives 
a  hint  of  it.     Let  me  recall  the  circumstances : 

Two  thieves,  malefactors  or  murderers  they 
may  have  been,  were  being  punished  for  their 
crimes.  In  olden  times,  one  manner  of  punish- 
ment in  some  countries  was  to  nail  the  criminal 
fast  to  a  cross  of  wood.  The  nails  or  spikes 
were  driven  through  his  hands  and  feet.  The 
cross  was  then  set  in  its  place,  and  he  was  left 
there  to  die  slowly  by  the  most  excruciating 
torture.  We  are  told  that  sometimes  the  vic- 
tims remained  alive  on  the  cross  two  or  three 
days.  We  have  not  time  now  to  inquire  why 
in  that  benighted  age  they  thought  torture  a 
necessary  part  of  legal  punishment.  At  the 
same  time,  Jesus  was  condemned  to  die,  and  he 
was  to  be  crucified  with  the  malefactors.  In 
fact,  the  Old-Testament  prophecy  tells  us  he 
was  to  be  classed  with  malefactors,  as  we  read 
in  Mark  L5:  38,  where  the  writer  refers  to  Isaiah 
.53:13,  where  it  says,  "He  was  numbered  with 
the  transgressors."  At  that  time,  as  at  present, 
it  was  customary  for  people  to  go  long  distances 
to  see  a  man  put  to  death.  A  few  days  ago  I 
saw  in  one  of  the  papers  a  notice  that  some- 
where in  the  South,  where  a  man  was  to  be 
publicly  executed,  people  came  from  so  many 
miles  that  the  crowd  went  away  up  into  the 
thousands.  This  was  the  case  at  the  crucifix- 
ion; and  the  sad  part  of  that  awful  scene — at 
least  the  sad  part  of  it  to  me— is  that  so  few 
comprehended  or  cared  to  comprehend  what 
the  offense  was  that  had  been  committed.  You 
know  how  poor  Pilate  stumbled  and  bungled, 
and  finally  in  a  weak  evasive  way  sanctioned 
putting  the  Savior  to  death.  In  order  that  it 
might  be  understood,  and  givp  the  whole  trans- 
action a  semblance  of  fairnes>j,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  nail  a  lettered  board  on  the  cross,  right 
over  the  head  of  the  criminal,  telling  for  what 
offense  he  was  thus  made  to  suffer.  We  do  not 
know  what  was  written  over  the  thieves;  but 
Pilate  insisted  on  giving  the  reason  for  putting 
Jesus  to  death.  The  only  reason  he  could  get 
from  the  high-priest  was  that  Jesus  had  called 
himself  a  king,  and  they  made  pretense  he  was 
to  be  feared  as  a  rival  of  C:B«ar.  John  tells  us 
the  writing  Pilate  put  on  the  board  was,  "Je- 
sus of  Nazareth,  the  king  of  the  Jews."  The 
high- priest  objected  to  this,  and  wanted  Pilate 
to  put  it  that  Jesus  sdid  he  was  king.  etc.  For 
once  in  the  world,  however,  even  Pilate  was 
stubborn.  He  replies,  "  What  I  have  written  I 
have  written,"  and  refuses  to  correct  it.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  present  knew  of  Jesus' 
life  and  lifework.  They  evidently  knew  some- 
thing of  it,  for  we  gather  this  from  the  remarks 
they  made.  And,  by  the  way,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  custom  that,  while  the  culprit  was  suf- 
fering the  terrible  tortures  of  the  cross,  to  rail 
on  him,  and  make  him  the  victim  of  cruel  jokes 
and  taunts.  While  helpless  and  suffering  they 
seemed  to  think  it  a  fit  and  proper  thing  to  add 
to  his  anguish  by  taunting  him  with  cruel  jests 
and    jibes.    They  brought   up  what    he   said 


about  building  the  temple  again  in  three  days, 
and  then  threw  it  up  to  him,  helpless  as  he  was 
— at  least,  so  far  as  theij  could  see.  They  said, 
"Save  thyself,  and  come  down  from  the  cross." 
And  even  the  chief  priests  themselves  mocking 
him  said,  "  He  saved  others,  himself  he  can  not 
save."  In  their  hopeless  ignorance  and  terrible 
depravity  of  heart,  perhaps  they  were  honest 
in  this. 

And  now  comes  the  great  lesson  that  I  feel  so 
helpless  to  teach.  The  whole  wide  world, 
almost,  etien  no (o.  are  unwilling  to  accept  the 
thought  that  there  can  be  a  human  being,  or 
any  being,  if  you  choose,  who  has  power,  and 
yet  will  not  use  it  for  self  or  for  selfish  purposes. 
Mankind  the  world  over— at  least  unconverted 
humanity — seem  loth  to  believe  that  there  is 
anybody  who  loves  his  neighbor  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  may  forget  self,  and  forget  to  be 
selfish.  They  said  to  the  poor  dying  Savior, 
"  He  trusted  in  God;  let  him  deliver  him  now  if 
he  will  have  him."  They  even  challenged  the 
great  Creator  of  the  universe  to  change  his 
purpose  and  plans,  that  they  might  believe. 
We  know,  however,  that  it  would  have  made 
no  difference;  for  when  he  did  come  down  from 
the  cross  they  did  not  believe,  but  only  hated 
him  the  more.  Let  us  hold  on  just  a  little  with 
this  scene  before  us. 

I  have  written  to  you  one  or  more  times  in 
regard  to  the  gambling  mania — the  craze  that 
people  have  to  get  money  or  property  without 
earning  it.  A  great  lot  of  people  work  equally 
hard  for  some  prize.  One  gets  all  of  it — the 
rest  get  nothing  at  all;  and  the  one  who  has  it 
all  is  supposed  to  be  the  happy  one.  You  may 
tell  me  that  even  Christians  do  this  same  thing. 
In  sadness  and  'sorrow  I  have  to  admit  that 
they  do:  but  it  is  not  because  of  their  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  rather  because  of  the  feebleness 
of  their  faith  and  the  poorness  of  their  under- 
standing of  the  Christlike  which  every  Chris- 
tian ought  to  have. 

A  young  man  in  our  employ,  I  was  told,  was 
gambling.  He  and  other  boys  would  get  to- 
gether Saturday  night  after  they  had  received 
their  pay;  and  before  the  party  broke  up,  one 
of  the  boys  had  the  entire  earnings  of  the  crowd 
for  the  week.  This  young  man  confessed  to  me 
that  such  was  the  case.  "l  said  to  him,  "  Why, 
John,  is  it  possible  that  you  can  willingly  take 
the  money  your  comrades  have  earned,  just 
because  the  handling  of  some  little  pieces  of 
pasteboard  makes  out  that  it  is  vour  money 
instead  of  theirs?  Can  you  sleep  nights  with 
the  money  that  they  have  earned  in  your  pock- 
ets'? in  fact,  is  it  possible  that  you  can  be  so 
unmanly  and  so  selfish  as  to  consent  to  take 
and  to  hcep  their  honest  earnings?  " 

thought  I  could  shame  him  out  of  it;  but  I 
had  to  give  up.  He  said  he  did  not  see  things 
just  as  I  did,  and  in  a  kind  of  sheepish  way 
tried  to  defend  himself.  He  soon  left  ray  em- 
ploy, and  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  persuaded  to  let  Huber 
ride  his  wheel  in  a  juvenile  contest.  I  stipu- 
lated, however,  that  he  should  receive  no  prizes 
for  his  skill.  He  thought  it  was  a  little  hard: 
but  finally,  as  I  explained  the  matter,  he  agreed 
to  it.  You  may  think  me  a  queer  sort  of  father 
when  I  tell  you  I  felt  almost  sorry  to  hear  that 
he  had  won  both  prizes— one  for  the  highest 
speed,  and  one  as  the  slowest  rider.  I  think  he 
was  awarded  a  suit  of  clothes;  and  great  was 
the  astonishment  when  he  refused  to  take 
them.  One  of  the  prizes,  however,  was  only  a 
bag  of  doughnuts;  and  by  my  permission  he 
accepted  these;  but  I  stipulated  even  then  that 
he  should  not  eat  them  (not  because  of  con- 
scientious scruples,  however,  but  because  I 
feared  they  would  be  indigestible). 
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Now,  I  fear  a  good  many  friends  think  me 
singular  and  cranky.  Dear  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, I  have  been  through  some  sad  experiences 
in  this  line.  In  my  early  business  life,  when  it 
was  so  fashionable  to  give  prizes,  I  advertised  a 
gift  10  every  customer  who  expended  25  cts.  or 
more  at  our  store,  and  a  silver  watch  was  one 
of  the  prizes.  One  day  a  genteel-looking  man 
asked  me  to  put  a  glass  in  his  watch.  As  I 
received  the  pay  I  pushed  a  box  of  envelopes 
toward  him  and  asked  him  to  take  one.  The 
stranger  drew  the  silver  watch.  He  did  not 
comprehend  the  matter.  When  I  explained  it, 
and  pushed  the  watch  toward  him,  he  refused 
to  take  it.  I  tried  to  make  him  understand 
that  it  was  honestly  his.  One  of  the  street 
boys  who  stood  watching  comprehended  very 
easily,  and  said,  "Sir,  if  you  do  not  want  the 
watch,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  your  chance. 
ril  take  it  mighty  quick." 

The  stranger  replied,  "  Why.  you  can  have  it, 
certainly,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  paid  only 
the  usual  price  for  having  the  glass  put  in  my 
watch,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  one,  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  see.  this  is  all  I  have  to  do  with  the 
whole  transaction." 

A  third  party  who  stood  by  replied: 

"My  dear  sir,  since  you  have  given  your 
chance  away,  and  that  boy  has  the  watch,  I  do 
not  see  but  you  are  a  party  to  the  gambling 
business,  as  you  call  it,  just  as  much  as  if  you 
had  received  the  watch  and  put  it  into  your 
own  pocket." 

I  can  remember  even  yet  the  look  of  dismay 
and  sorrow  that  came  to  the  good  man's  face. 
He  said  something  like  this: 

"My  friends,  I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
I  have  never  before  set  foot  inside  of  any  kind 
of  gambling-place  that  I  know  of.  I  supposed 
this  was  a  watchmaker's  store,  and  came  in 
here  innocently.  I  admit  that  I  have  been  led 
into  taking  a  chance  in  a  lottery.  Perhaps 
that  would  be  a  better  word  for  it.  I  am  sorry 
I  ever  came  in  here;  but  I  certainly  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  any  wrong." 

At  that  time  I  was  not  a  church- member— far 
from  it.  I  had  no  faith  in  any  thing  unless  it 
was  a  kind  of  faith  in  a  devout  and  praying 
mother;  and  through  her  I  had  a  sort  of  faith 
in  the  religion  she  professed  and  lived  out.  But 
this  minister's  words  gave  me  a  new  glimpse  of 
this  whole  matter  of  lotteries,  gifts,  and  things 
of  that  sort.  I  destroyed  my  envelopes,  put 
away  my  prizes,  and  from  that  time  forward  I 
have  been  content  to  secure  business  through 
the  ordinary  channels,  without  the  stimulus 
of  something  very  valuable  to  the  lucky  one, 
and  nothing  to  the  others. 

Now,  what  has  this  to  do  with  this  scene  of 
the  crucifixion?  It  has  a  bearing  upon  self  and 
selfishness  in  the  human  heart.  People  are 
astonished  even  now  to  see  a  man  refuse  to 
make  use  of  an  opportunity  for  saving  himself, 
or  for  getting  gain  when  it  comes  before  him,  if 
he  can  get  the  thing  legally.  The  older  readers 
of  Gleanings  will  remember  my  telling  about 
receiving  a  shipment  of  sugar.  The  railroad 
company  had  made  a  mistake,  and  did  not 
charge  me  enough  for  the  freight.  I  showed  it 
to  the  agent  at  our  station,  and  he  said: 

"Mr.  Root,  .I'ust  let  the  matter  drop.  If  they 
discover  it,  of  course  we  will  correct  it.  But 
take  my  advice,  and  let  this  matter  balance  up 
some  of  the  overcharges  you  have  paid  in  times 
past." 

I  told  him  I  could  not  let  it  pass  that  way. 
On  my  direction  he  sent  a  tracer  to  correct  the 
charges.  In  a  few  days  the  reply  came  that 
the  charges  were  all  right.  But  I  saw  by  a 
peculiar  smile  he  gave  me  that  he  had  manipu- 
lated things  so  they  would  not  understand  I 
wanted  to  pay  them  some  money  hack.    The 


whole  matter  was  so  unusual  and  improbable, 
that  a  customer  should  complain  because  he 
had  not  paid  enough  money,  that  no  one 
thought  of  investigating  on  that  other  line. 
I  tried  again  to  have  the  matter  corrected,  and 
was  finally  told  that,  if  I  pushed  things  any 
further,  the  clerk  who  make  the  blunder  would 
lose  his  situation— that  he  was  a  good  man, 
and  had  simply  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
only  right  and  Christianlike  thing  to  do  was  to 
keep  the  money  right  in  my  pocket,  and  keep 
still.  Friends  and  foes  united  in  calling  A.  I. 
Root  a  queer  sort  of  crank  because  he  was 
determined  to  pay  a  railroad  company  more 
money  than  they  had  already  taken  in  a  little 
deal.  Now,  this  looks  as  if  I  were  puffing  my- 
self again.  Some  of  you  will  know  that  this  is 
not  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  It  happened  a 
good  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  bright 
young  Christian.  May  be  I  am  not  as  honest 
now;  but  the  illustration  is  the  very  best  one 
that  occurs  to  my  mind.  The  same  class  of 
people  are  around  us  now  that  were  present  at 
the  crucifixion.  They  laugh  and  make  sport  of 
one  who  is  so  cranky  that  he  refuses  to  take  a 
prize  he  has  drawn  in  a  lottery;  and  they  look 
in  astonishment  at  a  man  who  refuses  to  take 
a  bribe — call  it  a  present  if  you  choose — when 
it  is  offered  to  him.  A  great  part  of  the  world 
seem  to  be  settling  down  to  the  conviction  that, 
practically  speaking,  there  are  no  honest  men. 
Sometimes  they  admit  there  are  a  few  excep- 
tions. But  if  this  scene  were  enacted  over 
again  that  took  place  about  1867  years  ago,  I 
am  afraid  the  verdict  would  be  very  much  now 
as  it  was  then.  People  would  say,  "  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  the  man  who  hangs  there 
suffering  such  excruciating  agonies  has  the 
power  to  come  down  and  grind  his  enemies  to 
powder  if  he  choose  to  use  it?  Not  much.  If 
he  could  save  himself,  he  would  doit  mighty 
quick."  And  I  could  imagine  the  whole  crowd 
of  faithless  ones  jeering  and  making  sport  of 
one  poor  solitary  person  who  should  attempt  to 
defend  the  suffering  Savior.  The  two  thieves, 
even  amid  their  sufferings,  we  are  told,  took 
part  in  this  talk  during  that  awful  scene. 
Mark  savs.  "And  thev  that  were  crucified  with 
him  reviled  him."  Matthew  says,  in  describing 
the  same  event.  "The  thieves  also,  which  were 
crucified  with  him.  cast  the  same  in. his  teeth;" 
and  this  they  did,  even  in  their  dying  agony. 
It  only  illustrates  how  an  evil  spirit,  when  it 
has  entered  into  the  heart  of  a  man.  may  cling 
to  him  and  urge  him  to  curse  and  blaspheme, 
even  with  the  very  last  breath  he  draws. 

But  now  we  come  to  a  brighter  feature — in 
fact,  to  the  only  hopeful  incident  during  the 
whole  sad  transaction.  One  of  the  culprits 
said,  "If  thou  be  the  Christ,  save  thyself  and 
us."  I  do  not  think  this  poor  culprit  had  any 
comprehension  that  the  man  whom  they  called 
king  of  the  Jews  was  or  could  possibly  be 
the  Christ,  for  it  was  so  exceedingly  improbable 
—at  least  from  his  point  of  view — that  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  should  ever  consent  to  undergo 
such  torture.  But  his  companion,  it  seems, 
was,  even  in  his  anguish,  groping  blindly 
toward  a  dim  sort  of  faith.  He  said  to  his  com- 
panion. "Dost  thou  not  fear  God.  seeing  thou 
art  in  the  same  condemnation?  "  And  then  he 
adds  four  little  words  that  indicate  confession 
and  at  least  some  sort  of  penitence.  He  says, 
"And  we  indeed  justly."  He  has  come  to  the 
point  where  he  is  fair  enough  to  admit  that,  so 
far  as  they  two  are  concerned,  there  was  no 
injustice  about  it.  And  he  adds,  "For  we 
receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds."  At  this 
point  we  can  imagine  he  was  looking  back  over 
his  past  life  and  that  of  his  comrade,  for  they 
two  had  probably  been  together.  He  recalls 
scene  by  scene  some  of  the  terrible  crimes,  very 
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liKely,  as  I  have  said,  including  inurder,  and 
admits  that  their  suffering  and  anguish  are 
only  the  due  reward  of  sin.  Confession  and 
penitence,  dear  brother  and  sister,  are  the  first 
sure  ground worli  of  a  better  life. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  the  crowd  knew 
in  regard  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  chief  priests 
certainly  knew  he  was  innocent.  Those  who 
had  had  a  hand  in  getting  up  a  mock  trial  knew 
how  shamefully  preposterous  the  whole  affair 
■was,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  thousands  who 
had  come  together  from  curiosity  may  have 
known  a  little  in  regard  to  this.  Most  of  them 
probably  did  not  care.  But  this  penitent  thief 
said  to  his  companion,  "  Eut  this  man  hath 
done  nothing  amiss."'  I  can  imagine  that  the 
poor  soul  at  this  point  was  getting  such  a 
glimpse  of  his  own  sins  that  he  had  almost  for- 
gotttn  his  physical  anguish.  They  say  drown- 
ing men  catch  at  straws.  This  man  was  cer- 
tainly like  a  drowning  man.  His  case  was 
liopeless,  and  he  was  Jielpless.  If  he  had  any 
sort  of  faith  in  God,  he  dared  not  come  to  him 
at  such  a  time  after  such  a  record.  He  had  bro- 
ken almost  all,  and  perhaps  all.  of  God's  com- 
mands. There  was  no  chance  and  no  hope.  He 
must  hang  there,  suffering  one  day,  may  be  two 
days,  and  may  be  three,  and  then  be  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  mighty  One  whose  eve- 
ry command  he  had  broken.  He  had  heard  of 
this  man  Jesus.  The  Jews  had  been  saying 
that  he  called  himself  the  Son  of  God.  He  had 
heard  the  few  words  uttered  by  this  strange  be- 
ing who  was  for  the  time  classed  with  the 
transgressors.  He  had  heard  him  say,  "  Fa- 
ther, forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  He  had  caught  glimpses  of  the  human 
part  of  our  Savior  as  well  as  of  the  divine. 
Perhaps  he  begins  to  have  a  weak  kind  of  faith 
in  that  kingdom,  so  different  and  so  strange— so 
unlike  earthly  kingdoms;  and  in  his  poor  weak 
faith  he  catches  at  the  last  frail  straw,  as  it 
were.  He  throws  himself  into  the  care  and 
keeping  of  that  stranger.  How  modestly,  and 
with  what  trembling  faith,  he  makes  his  re- 
quest— "  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest 
into  thy  kingdom."  I  can  imagine,  dear  read- 
er, that,  even  while  he  was  speaking,  a  strange 
peace  began  to  come  into  his  heart,  such  as  he 
had  never  known  in  all  his  life  before,  even  un- 
der the  terrible  existing  circumstances.  Hu- 
man words  can  not  express  it.  Before  the  gra- 
cious Savior  had  even  time  to  reply.  I  can  im- 
agine the  guilty  stains  began  to  be  washed 
away,  leaving  the  poor  sin  and  crime  stained 
soul  washed  and  clean  and  pure.  Christ  Jesus 
came  from  heaven  to  earth  to  save  sinners.  His 
lot  was  cast  among  sinners.  He  spent  his  life 
pleading  with  them.  Some  of  the  skeptics  have 
said  that  he  was  a  disappointed  man.  Well 
might  he  have  been  disappointed.  The  same 
skeptic,  however,  had  forgotten  that  the  old 
prophets  tell  ns  he  was  to  be  "  a  man  of  sorrow.s, 
and  acquainted  with  grief  " — grief  becau'se  even 
he,  the  Son  of  (rod.  so  utterly  failed  in  teaching 
men  how  much  better  are  the  incorruptible  and 
eternal  riches  of  a  clean  heart  than  all  the 
treasures  that  this  earth  has  to  offer.  Well,  it 
seems  the  great  God  above,  in  his  eternal  plan, 
had  arranged  that  the  poor  disappointed  Son 
should  make  one  more  conquest  over  evil,  and 
t?iat  even  at  the  last  moment.  He  grasped  the 
situation,  as  it  were,  and  replied  to  the  poor 
penitent  sinner,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee, To-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  Many  who 
read  these  words  can  look  back  at  a  time  in 
their  lives  when  the  Savior  spoke  peace  and 
pardon  to  their  souls;  and  I  am  sure  we  shall 
all  remember  that  period  to  the  last  day  of  onr 
lives.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  line 
of  experience  in  a  human  life.    My  impression 


is,  we  should,  think  of  that  period  in  our  lives 
oftener.  We  should  pray  more  earnestly  to  get 
back  to  that  very  startingpoint.  At  that  time, 
dear  brother  or  sister,  the  things  that  this  world 
had  to  offer  you  faded  into  utter  insignificance 
compared  with  the  things  pertaining  to  eternal 
life.  "  Why  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which 
is  not  bread,  and  labor  for  that  which  satisfieth 
not?" 

Let  us  take  another  glimpse.  Suppose  we 
could  find  men  for  our  public  offices  —  suppose 
we  could  find  men  to  occupy  different  positions 
in  the  management  of  the  aft'airs  of  the  great 
cities  —  men  who  had  gotten  such  glimpses  of 
the  Christlike  life  that  the  bribes  and  tempting 
offers  would  have  no  effect  on  them.  What 
would  be  the  effect  upon  our  nation?  What  a 
relief  it  would  be  to  those  who  are  laboring 
hard,  and  trying  to  be  honest  —  to  the  poor  op- 
pressed farmers  who  are  paying  the  taxes  —  if 
they  knew  that  the  men  who  take  charge  of  all 
this  money  and  property  were  men  who  are  de- 
voted soul  and  body  to  the  bettering  of  man- 
kind—that they  were  men  who  feel  that  they 
were  sent  here  on  earth  to  help  sinners  out  of 
darkness  and  into  life,  and  who  feel  that  every 
thought  and  act  in  life  are  under  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  eye  of  the  Almighty,  and  who 
would  conduct  themselves  accordingly! 

And  finally,  dear  reader,  are  you  not  ready  to 
say  as  did  this  poor  sinner  on  the  cross,  "  Lord, 
remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  king- 
dom "  ?  If  you  have  been  disappointed,  and  if 
you  have  been  discouraged,  oh  let  me,  I  beg  of 
you,  persuade  you  to  choose  Christ  Jesus  as 
your  advocate  before  the  throne  of  God.  and 
trust  your  life  and  affairs  in  his  care  and  keep- 
ing; and  a  new  life,  bright  and  joyous,  full  of 
hope  and  peace  —  a  life  that  shall  newer  end  — 
shall  open  up  before  you.  and  continue  so  long 
as  you  continue  faithful  on  your  part. 


^ 
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DAN  white's  system  OP  GROWING  STRAW-     • 
BERRIES. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  782,  Oct.  15.  1895,  you 
will  find  a  description  and  diagram  of  the 
above.  All  along  during  strawberry  time  I  had 
been  thinking  of  that  model  plantation  of  Gan- 
dies;  but  I  could  not  get  time  to  go  over  and 
take  a  look  at  it  until  our  own  picking  began 
to  slacken  up.  Just  about  this  time  the  follow- 
ing came  to  hand: 

I  am  now  picking-  my  Gandy  berries.  1  send  them 
to  Cleveland,  and  they  net  me  12X  cts  per  quart. 
My  raspV)erry-fi('ld  is  a  grand  sig-ht.  and  promises  a 
big  yield.  Bees  are  working-  nicely  on  clover,  and 
■we  have  extra  prospects  for  a  good  season. 

New  London,  O.,  June  Li.  Dan  White. 

I  hastily  made  arrangements  with  the  boys 
to  take  care  of  what  strawberries  there  would 
be  next  dav.  Saturday,  and  in  due  time  I  fetch- 
ed up  at  Mr.  White's  pleasant  home.  He  was 
off  to  town  with  berries;  but  his  hired  man 
showed  me  around,  and  gave  me  all  the  point- 
ers. The  patch  had  just  been  pretty  well  pick- 
ed, so  I  did  not  see  many  of  the  finest  berries; 
but  it  was  kept  in  apple-pie  order,  and  it  had 
already  given  a  very  satisfactory  yield  at  that 
date,  June  13.  This  was  about  two  weeks 
ahead  of  the  time  the  Gaudies  usually  ripen. 
But  almost  every  thing  is  that  much  in  advance 
this  present  season.  In  one  place  there  was  a 
row  or  two  that  showed  something  that  was 
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not  exactly  blight;  but  the  foliage  looked  as 
though  it  was  burned  by  the  sun.  The  hired 
man  explained  that  this  was  where  Mr.  White 
put  on  heavy  doses  of  nitrate  of  soda.  I  in- 
quired if  he  tried  I'ght  doses  as  well  as  heavy 
ones,  and  was  told  he  did;  but,  as  with  my  own 
experiments,  the  nitrate  had  done  no  good  any- 
where in  any  sort  of  dose,  and  in  heavy  doses  it 
had  done  harm  without  question. 

In  due  time  Mr.  White  returned,  and  we  had 
a  big  time  comparing  notes,  etc.  He  has  a 
great  deal  more  ground  in  raspberries  than  in 
strawberries.  In  fact,  I  believe  there  are  now 
five  or  six  acres.  Some  of  the  earliest  were  just 
beginning  to  get  ripe.  The  crop  promises  to  be 
immense.  We  looked  over  carefully  a  single 
row  of  Gaults,  and  compared  them  with  the 
others.  There  is  not  as  much  fruit  set  for  the 
first  crop  as  on  several  other  kinds;  but  he 
thinks  it  may  have  been  somewhat  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  crowded  for  young 
plants. 

After  dinner  he  very  kindly  took  his  horse 
and  buggy,  and  we  made  a  flying  trip  to  friend 
Gault's  home.  Here  we  saw  Gault  raspberries 
loaded  with  fruit,  by  the  acre.  As  Mr.  G.  was 
not  at  home  we  looked  over  the  grounds  as 
well  as  we  could  by  ourselves.  As  I  was  nearly 
forty  miles  from  home,  we  could  not  take  very 
much  time.  The  Gault  raspberry  certainly 
promises  a  big  crop,  even  from  the  first  fruit- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  the  crop  from  the  new 
wood,  that  is  to  continue  till  frost.  It  looks 
now,  however,  as  if  there  were  going  to  be  one 
defect  in  the  Gaults.  A  good  many  of  the  ber- 
ries are  imperfect— some  of  them  gnarly.  But 
of  course  there  were  here  and  there  extra-large 
berries — a  sort  of  double  berry  or  monstrosity. 
These,  of  course,  are  all  right;  but  it  breaks  up 
the  uniformity  that  we  see  in  size  and  shape  in 
some  of  our  very  best  berries.  The  Gaults  on 
our  own  home  plantation  are  this  year  going  to 
give  a  large  crop;  but  there  is  more  or  less  of 
the  same  trouble  mentioned  above.  When  we 
get  them  into  market,  however,  we  can  tell  bet- 
ter about  it. 

On  the  way  home  we  took  a  look  through  the 
poultry  establishment  of  Charles  McClave,  of 
New  London.  This  man  has  deservedly  won  a 
wide  reputation  for  fine  exhibition  fowls.  We 
.saw  every  thing  in  the  way  of  poultry,  ducks, 
and  geese,  and  even  some  beautiful  imported 
swans,  costing,  I  am  told,  away  up  into  the 
hundreds.  - 

Even  though  I  began  to  urge  that  it  was  get- 
ting toward  4  o'clock,  and  that  I  wanted  to 
make  Medina  before  dark,  friend  W.  said  I 
must  take  just  ten  minutes  to  see  another  ever- 
bearing raspberry  growing  in  a  garden  in  New 
London.  The  owner  was  away,  but  we  obtain- 
ed permission  to  look  at  the  berries.  This  berry 
has  a  yellow  or  orange  color  when  ripe,  and 
most  deliciously  flavored  we  found  it.  It  bears 
fruit  both  on  the  old  and  new  canes,  and  prop- 
agates by  the  tips,  and  also  sends  up  plants  as 
do  the  red  raspberries.  The  amount  of  fruit 
already  set,  and  the  blossoms  for  more,  promise 
a  tremendous  yield.  My  impression  is,  however, 
they  will  not  be  as  large  as  the  Cuthbert  and 
some  of  our  red  raspberries.  The  owner  ob- 
tained his  plants  from  away  up  somewhere  in 
the  northern  part  of  Michigan.  A  relative  of 
his  who  was  visiting  him  was  asked  to  look  at 
his  Gault  raspberries.  The  relative  then  re- 
plied that  he  himself  was  growing  everbearing 
raspberries  by  the  acre,  and  promised  to  send 
some  plants.  It  looks  to  me  very  much  like 
some  sort  of  raspberries  that  I  saw  in  the  woods 
in  the  northern  part  of  Michigan  some  years 
ago.  I  found  the  fruit  quite  late  in  the  fall, 
and  was  assured  it  kept  bearing  until  frost. 


After  I  came  home  I  wrote  a  card  asking  the 
address  of  the  owner  of  this  everbearing  yellow 
raspberry.    Here  is  the  reply.  CD 

O.  E.  Hemenway  is  the  man  who  has  the  raspber- 
ries you  asb  about.  The  Gaudies  are  giving  lii  qts. 
each  morning,  with  prospects  of  keeping  it  up  the 
week  out.  Dan  White. 

New  London,  O.,  June  16. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE   OHIO   AGEICULTURA.L  EXPERI- 
MENT  STATION. 

After  writing  what  I  have  about  the  Great 
American  strawberry  I  felt  anxious  to  visit  our 
station  and  ask  friend  Green  what  he  knew 
about  it.  The  result  was,  that,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Thursday,  June  IS,  I  started  ott'  on  my 
wheel.  As  there  was  a  brisk  north  wind  blow- 
ing against  my  back,  I  reached  Wooster  easily 
before  dark.  Finding  Prof.  Green  absent  I  was 
most  graciously  received  and  shown  over  the 
grounds  by  our  good  friend  Prof.  Thorn.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  their  greenhouses  are 
almost  entirely  occupied  in  growing  tomatoes. 
The  plants  were  in  the  sub-irrigated  benches 
with  not  more  than  4  inches  of  dirt  to  grow  in; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  they  stood  almost  as  close 
as  we  plant  potatoes  under  glass — that  is,  a  foot 
from  center  to  center.  Perhaps  the  tomato- 
plants,  however,  were  a  foot  and  a  half  apart. 
Each  plant  was  trained  so  it  would  make  one 
single  vine,  and  this  ran  clear  up  to  the  glass, 
sometimes  four  or  five  feet.  All  side  shoots 
were  clipped  ofl':  but  the  beautiful  large  toma- 
toes, some  of  them  ripe  and  ready  to  gather, 
were  strung  along  these  single-vine  plants  in  a 
way  that  would  almost  call  forth  exclamations 
of  wonder  and  surprise  from  any  gardener  or 
anybody  else  who  loves  to  see  beautiful  toma- 
toes growing.  It  seemed  to  me  almost  like  en- 
chantment to  see  such  a  wonderful  amount  of 
fruit  in  such  a  shallow  bed  of  soil:  and  the 
whole  range  of  greenhouses  contained  a  perfect 
stand,  and  was  a  perfect  success  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  that  I  got  my 
glimpse  of  this  wonderful  sight  in  the  way  of 
gardening  under  glass  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  chanced  to  be  on  hand  just  as  the 
janitor  was  opening  up  and  sweeping  out. 
After  breakfast.  Prof.  Thorn  took  me.  together 
with  Mrs.  Thorn,  in  his  buggy,  and  we  had  a 
most  delightful  drive.  First  we  went  through 
the  great  barn  just  constructed  for  the  con- 
venience of  that  wonderful  experiment  farm  of 
toward  a  thousand  acres.  The  barn  not  only 
contains  ample  storage  room  for  all  the  crops 
they  will  be  likely  to  raise,  but  it  contains  all 
the  latest  improved  machinery  for  moving  the 
product  quickly  to  any  part  of  the  barn  where 
the  crop  is  to  be  stored.  Besides  this,  right 
inside  of  the  same  barn  is  a  thrashing-machine, 
en«ilage-cutter,  and,  in  short,  all  the  improved 
agricultural  machinery  needed  to  take  care  of 
the  crops  in  the  best  manner.  A  little  steam- 
engine  in  the  dairy-room,  only  just  separated 
from  the  barn,  furnishes  power,  which  is  trans- 
mitted by  an  endless  rope  belt. 

I  can  hardly  take  space  here  to  tell  you  about 
thy  various  forage  crops  and  experiments  with 
the  fertilizers.  One  fact,  however,  was  brought 
out  very  sharply  and  clearly;  viz.:  A  great 
many  valuable  fertilizers  like  nitrate  of  soda, 
potash,  and  other  chemicals,  may  not  produce 
any  effect  whatever  when  used  alone:  but  when 
supplemented  by  other  needful  fertilizers  the 
result  is  very  decided  and  clear.  Dan  White 
and  myself  saw  no  effect  from  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda  when  used  by  itself,  and  the  same 
result  we  see  here.  When  combined,  however, 
with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  it  produces 
positive  results  on  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  etc., 
without  question;  but  whether  the  benefit  is 
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sufficieut  to  pay  for  these  expensive  fertilizers 
depends  enlirely  on  what  the  crops  will  bring 
in  the  market.  The  experiments  at  our  Ohio 
station  have  shown  most  clearly,  again  and 
again,  that  the  farmer  can  not  afford  to  buy 
fertilizers  at  present  prices  for  either  corn, 
wheat,  or  potato,  s.  unless  thi'se  crops  bring 
better  prices  than  ihey  do  now.  If  you  are 
going  to  raise  potatoes  for  seed,  and  expect  to 
get  a  dollar  a  bushel  or  more,  you  may  use  fer- 
tilizers ai  a  very  good  protit,  and  the  same  with 
wheat  or  corn.  If  you  are  a  market-gardener, 
and  sell  your  corn  green  at  so  much  a  dozen 
ears,  it  is  also  quite  likely  to  give  back  the 
money  you  have  paid  for  fertilizers. 

A  great  many  curious  and  unexpected  results 
are  brought  out  by  these  experiments.  For 
instance,  the  amount  of  rainfall  may  change 
the  whole  matter  of  using  fertilizers  from  proBt 
to  loss  or  i)ice  uersa.  Again,  where  clover  and 
timothy  are  put  in  with  the  grain,  the  fertilizer 
may,  under  some  circumsttinces,  stimulate  the 
clover  and  timothy  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
choke  the  grain  and  cut  off  the  crop.  Again, 
the  chemicals  may  be  used  with  no  profit  to  the 
crop  to  which  they  are  applied.  But  the  in- 
creased growth  of  the  crop  on  the  ground  the 
year  after  may  be  enough  to  pay  for  the  fer- 
tilizer. 

At  one  point  I  saw  a  plot  of  oats  showing 
such  beautiful  dark  green,  and  such  luxuriant 
growth,  that  I  was  just  ready  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  fertilizer  produced  such  a  wonder- 
ful result  on  this  little  plot?"  Friends  Thorn 
and  Hickman  both  laughed  as  they  told  me 
that  the  piece  of  ground  last  year  gave  a  large 
crop  of  cow  peas;  and  even  after  the  crop  was 
taken  off  entirely,  the  nitrogen  it  gathered  and 
stored  up  in  the  soil  produced  the  wonderful 
result  right  before  them.  This  gave  us  a  bright 
glimpse  of  the  future  that  lies  before  us  in  the 
line  of  clovers,  beans,  peas,  etc. 

Crimson  clover  so  far  has  been  almost  a  fail- 
ure on  the  experiment  farm;  but  I  believe  they 
are  going  to  succeed  with  it  even  yet.  With 
American  grown  seed  put  in  among  early  corn, 
say  during  the  last  of  J  uly  or  first  of  August.  I 
think  they  will  get  a  staod  that  will  stay 
through  the  winter. 

Inspeaking  of  Terry's  bad  luck  with  chem- 
icals Prof.  Thorn  laughingly  remarked  some- 
thing like  this: 

"  Mr.  Root,  I  can  make  chemicals  give  a  good 
result  right  on  that  very  same  farm  of  T.  B. 
Terry's." 

"  Why,  how  will  you  do  it?" 

"Well,  I  would  just  stop  raising  clover — 
that's  all. 

Then  we  had  a  big  laugh.  The  point  is, 
Terry  gets  his  fertilizers  in  clover  instead  of 
buying  them  in  bags;  and  the  clover  produces 
the  same  result  so  exactly  that  chemicals,  when 
applied  to  his  clover-fertilized  soil  produce  no 
result  whatever. 

Just  one  more  point:  In  looking  over  the  dif- 
ferent plats,  one  plat  showed  a  very  good  stand 
of  wheat,  notwithstanding  the  white  board  in 
front  of  it  bore  the  inscription,  '"Nothing." 
When  I  said,  •"  How  is  this?"  Prof.  Green  ex- 
plained that  the  strip  of  wheat  was  grown  on 
ground  that  produced  potatoes  the  year  before. 
Tne  adjoining  strips  of  wheat  marked  "'  Noth- 
ing." that  were  so  poor,  did  not  have  any  pota- 
toes to  go  before  them.  "  But,"  suggested  1, 
"you  put  some  chemicals  on  the  potatoes  did 
you  not?  " 

"Nothing  at  all;  and  this  experiment  was 
made  expressly  to  show  that  a  better  crop  of 
wheat  is  secured  where  potatoes  preceded  the 
wheat  than  where  no  potatoes  were  grown  at 
all." 


Now,  this,  you  see,  is  another  of  Terry's 
strong  holds — having  wheat  follow  potatoes  in- 
variably. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  fruit  and 
berry  plantation  away  up  on  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  highest  hills  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Prof. 
Thorn  told  me  this  point  was  fully  :.'00  feet 
above  Killbuck  River  where  it  runs  through 
the  town  of  VVooster.  As  we  approached  the 
summit  I  was  obliged  to  laugh  to  see  how  the 
land  was  cut  and  gullied  and  washed  right 
through  O'l  our  experiment  farm.  I  did  not 
mean  to  laugh  at  anybody's  misfortunes,  mind 
you:  but  it  occurred  tome  that  our  professors 
would  be  obliged  now  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  before  our  State  and  many 
others  a  little  further  south— preventing  the 
wash  and  cutting-down  of  some  of  our  most 
fertile  soils  as  soon  as  the  land  is  plowed  and 
worked  up  fine  and  loose.  You  may  suggest 
underdrains;  but  these  are  not  sufficient.  There 
must  be  some  special  management;  and,  if  I 
am  correct,  our  professors  have  not  decided  yet 
just  what  course  they  will  take.  I  am  sure 
they  will  master  the  difficulty  in  time,  howev- 
er. This  sandy  loam  on  the  summit  of  this 
high  ground  here  seems  to  be  the  ideal  soil  for 
all  kinds  of  fruit,  especially  raspberries.  1  nev- 
er before  in  my  life  saw  such  tremendous  yields 
exceedingly  large  fine  berries  are  due  much  to 
of  massive  fruit  as  I  saw  here.  Doubtless  the 
the  new  and  improved  varieties.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  name  all  of  them,  because  it  will 
soon  be  forthcoming  in  their  report.  Prof. 
Green  gave  me  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  name  of 
one  of  the  best  of  the  black-caps — the  Eureka. 
Among  the  novelties  in  the  way  of  strange  and 
new  fruits  thure  are  a  good  many  that  amount 
to  little  or  nothing.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
that  promise  to  pay  for  all  the  time  and  trouble 
expended  in  getting  them.  Prominent  among 
them  T  want  to  speak  of  the  Success  June- 
berry.  These  are  certainly  as  luscious  as  huckle- 
berries. They  are  borne  in  great  profusion,  and 
the  bushes  may  be  grown  as  easily  as  currants. 
This  has  been  true  on  our  grounds  as  well  as  at 
♦he  Experiment  Station. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
new  varieties  of  strawberries.  They  had  there 
on  the  grounds  almost  every  thing  that  has 
been  mentioned  in  print  or  in  any  catalog;  and 
while  a  great  many  of  the  new  ones  are  grand 
berries,  there  are  only  a  very  few,  comparative- 
ly, that  Prof.  Green  thought  sufficiently  better 
than  the  well-known  ones  to  entitle  them  to  a 
place.  By  the  way,  he  tells  me  the  Great 
American  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  is  prob- 
ably not,  from  my  description,  the  genuine 
Great  American.  He  says  there  is  very  much 
confusion  indeed  by  having  several  varieties  of 
the  «ame  name,  and  also  several  names  for  the 
same  variety,  or  something  so  near  it  no  one 
can  tell  the  difference.  He  suggested  that  the 
big  berry  I  got  from  my  neighbor  might  have 
been  the  Sharpless,  after  all.  Its  lateness  may 
be  accounted  lor  by  the  difference  in  locality, 
even  though  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away; 
and  then  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  fact  that  the 
lower  end  of  their  trial  strawberry-grounds  was 
almost  a  week  later  in  ripening,  although  the 
rows  were  only  a  few  rods  long.  He  could  give 
no  reason  for  this;  therefore,  before  you  invest 
in  Great  American,  you  had  better  wait  for  my 
report  another  season. 

Among  the  valuable  new  sorts  he  gives  the 
Brandywine  great  prominence,  as,  I  believe, 
does  almost  everybody  who  has  tried  it.  They 
were  picking  and  selling  basketsof  great  berries 
while  I  was  there,  for  only  S2.00  a  bushel. 
They  would  have  brought  almost  twice  that 
on  the  Medina  market.    Perhaps  the  Wm.  Belt 
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should  also  be  put  beside  the  Brandy  wine  as  an 
extra-good  late  berry.  The  above  two  are 
perfect-blossoming.  He  also  recommends  the 
Bisel  and  a  berry  labeled  Jerry  Rusk;  and  he 
thought  it  worth  while  for  me  to  test  the  berry 
called  Carrie.  This  is  a  good  medium  berry. 
The  three  former  are  all  late. 

I  want  to  put  in  a  good  word  right  here  for 
the  Marshall  strawberry.  A  large  bed  of  Mar- 
shalls  that  commenced  giving  a  crop  for  early 
market  in  April  (under  glass)  has  given  more 
or  less  berries  right  along  every  day  since,  and 
we  are  getting  some  extra-fine  specimens  from 
the  same  bed  to-day,  June  25. 

Among  blackberries  he  advised  me  to  try  the 
Early  King.  They  have  also  an  unnamed 
strawberry  as  early  as  Michel's  Early,  perfect 
blossoms,  but  it  bears  fully  twice  as  many 
berries.  This,  certainly,  will  be  an  acquisition, 
for  all  our  extra-early  berries  so  far  have  been 
very  poor  yielders. 
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"the  best  strawberry  in  the  world." 
In  our  issue  for  June  15  we  were  inclined  to 
give  the  Jessie  the  palm  forbeing  the  best  straw- 
berry if  we  could  have  only  one  of  all  that  are 
before  the  world  now.  Later  on  we  were  in- 
clined to  change  our  decision  and  give  our  pref- 
erence to  the  Parker  Earle.  Well,  just  after 
our  last  issue  had  gone  to  press,  I  think  it  was 
June  12,  I  happened  to  remark  to  the  wife  of  a 
neighbor  that  our  nice  strawberries  were  all 
gone.  I  was  just  on  my  way  over  to  the  house 
to  take  my  before-dinner  nap.  After  waking 
up  and  rubbing  my  eyes,  the  first  thing  that 
met  my  gaze  was  a  heaping  quart  box  of  straw- 
berries—  the  largest  berries  —  that  is,  a  whole 
quart  of  them  —  that  I  perhaps  ever  saw  before 
in  my  life.  Mrs.  Root  informed  me  that  they 
were  sent  over  by  Mr.  Horn.  She  said  the  boy 
called  them  "Great  something,"  she  could  not 
exactly  remember  what  it  was. 

"  Great  American?  "  said  I,  as  I  picked  up  one 
of  the  great  awkward  chunks  of  delicious  fruit 
and  sampled  it. 
"Oh,  yes!  that  is  it— Great  American." 
It  was  not  long  before  I  was  over  to  my  neigh- 
bor's, on  my  wheel.  Now,  his  strawberry-patch 
is  not  over  a  hundred  rods  from  my  own  down 
on  the  creek  bottom;  and  yet  he  has  beaten  me 
all  to  pieces  —  at  least  on  late  strawberries. 
Why,  if  somebody  had  exhibited  that  box  of 
berries,  and  had  offered  me  a  hundred  plants  of 
the  same  for  a  five-dollar  bill,  I  should  have 
handed  over  the  bill  "quicker'n  a  wink."  Best 
of  all,  these  berries  were  grown  on  soil  precisely 
like  my  own;  and  this  yield  of  enormous  berries 
was  after  even  the  Parker  Earle  was  almost 
done  fruiting.  The  bed  had  been  neglected, 
and  the  foliage  was  so  thick  you  could  not  see 
a  berry  until  the  leaves  were  parted.  The  great 
leaf-stems  were  toward  a  foot  high  or  more,  and 
the  fruit  was  tangled  in  the  foliage.  There 
was  such  a  tremendous  growth  of  plants  cover- 
ing the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  that  the 
heaviest  storm  could  not  soil  the  berries  a  par- 
ticle. Very  likely  this  great  mass  of  foliage 
was  one  reason  for  the  season  being  held  back, 
as  the  sun  could  not  get  at  them. 

Now,  I  have  heard  of  the  Great  American  be- 
fore. In  fact,  some  years  ago  I  gave  it  a  partial 
test;  but  my  plants  may  not  have  been  true  to 
name.    Neighbor  Horn  sells  his  berries  at  the 


groceries.  He  said  the  first  pickings  brought 
6)4  cts.;  then  8  and  then  9.  But  the  last  which 
he  sold  for  9,  he  said  the  grocer  retailed  out  at 
12  cts.  for  every  quart  of  them  before  the  boy 
left  the  store.  The  fruit  is  shaped  very  much 
like  the  Sharpless.  You  remember  when  I  first 
commenced  raising  the  Sharpless  I  said  the 
berries  looked  like  "'  chunks  of  pudding."  Well, 
that  describes  the  Great  American  exactly.  In 
point  of  flavor  they  are  exactly  like  the  Sharp- 
less, as  nearly  as  I  can  remember. 

I  had  been  thinking  I  could  not  eat  strawber- 
ries, especially  for  supper.  When  Mrs.  Root 
placed  the  heaping  saucer  of  Great  Americans 
close  to  my  plate  at  suppertime  I  felt  almost 
sure,  both  from  looks  and  taste,  that  they  would 
not  hurt  me,  and  they  didn't.  I  suppose  they 
are  a  very  large  per  cent  water;  but  when  fully 
ripened  they  have  a  delicious  pineapple  flavor 
that  is  most  fascinating.  Our  Mr.  Turner,  you 
know,  has  been  for  years  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station,  Columbus,  where  they  test  every 
thing  in  this  line.    Said  I: 

"  Mr.  Turner,  you  people,  of  course,  tested 
the  Great  American  with  other  strawberries? 
Now,  will  you  please  tell  me  why  it  has  not 
made  more  of  a  stir  in  the  world  ?  " 

He  replied  in  just  two  words: 

"Too  soft;"  and  that  tells  the  story  exact  y. 
If  fully  ripened  they  certainly  would  not  stand 
shipping;  but  for  home  use,  or  for  selling  in  the 
way  we  do,  picking  the  berries  between  4  and  6 
o'clock,  and  selling  to  consumers  before  noon,  I 
believe  1  should  call  them  the  "  best  berry  in 
the  world"— at  least,  the  best  late  berry.  Very 
likely  the  berry  does  not  ordinarily  produce  as 
many  quarts  per  acre  as  the  Haverland,  Parker 
Earle,  Bubach,  and  some  others;  but  managed 
in  the  way  I  found  these,  the  yield  was  certain- 
ly very  satisfactory;  and  it  does  not  take  any 
time  at  all  to  pick  the  fruit. 

By  the  way,  why  can't  this  berry  be  profita- 
bly grown  and  let  it  cover  the  ground  entirely, 
having  no  paths,  no  weeds,  no  management  at 
all?  Make  the  ground  exceedingly  rich;  keep 
out  every  weed  until  the  plants  get  complete 
possession,  as  m  the  new  celery  culture,  and 
then  just  let  the  whole  thing  take  care  of  itself. 
Grown  in  this  way  they  do  not  need  any  mulch- 
ing, and  I  do  not  believe  the  plant  would  ever 
be  thrown  out  by  frost;  neither  would  a  late 
frost  injure  the  blossoms,  for  two  reasons  —  the 
bloom  is  very  late,*  and  the  immense  foliage 
would  protect  it.  But  I  tell  you,  you  would 
need  to  have  some  careful  pickers.  The  aver- 
age boy  would  be  sure  to  set  his  foot  right 
square  on  one  of  these  immense  bunches  of  huge 
berries. 

Now,  mind  you,  the  Great  American  will  nev- 
er be  popular  as  an  all-purpose  berry,  because 
it  is  "  too  soft ;  "  and  during  very  wet  seasons 
they  might,  like  the  Bubach,  rot  before  ripen- 
ing. But  for  home  use,  or  for  selling  right 
around  amongyour  neighbors,  I  believe  I  should 
call  it  one  of  the  best. 

Before  the  sun  went  down  that  night  I  had 
some  of  our  best  creek-bottom  ground  prepared; 
and  before  another  day  had  past,  some  Grea 
Americans  were  taken  up  with  a  lot  of  soil  ad- 
hering to  the  roots,  and  transferred  to  our  rich 
ground.  Of  course,  we  had  to  take  old  plants, 
because  they  have  not  commenced  to  send  out 
runners  yet ;  but  we  are  going  to  make  plants 
this  fall,  and  get  out  a  plantation  that  will  bear 
fruit  next  year — you  see  if  we  don't.  Now,  has 
any  reader  of  Gleanings  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence with  the  Great  American?  If  so,  will  he 
please  tell  us  whether  he  has  plants  for  sale? 
Better  still,  mail  me  half  a  dozen  as  a  sample; 

*  The  blossoms  are  perfect,  so  no  other  variety  is 
needed  near  tliem. 
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and  I  think  you  had  better  put  a  little  adver- 
tisement in  our  journal  ;  for  we  (that  is,  the 
readers  of  Gleanings)  want  the  genuine  Great 
American,  such  as  I  have  described. 

Next  time  you  take  a  good  long  wheel-ride,  if 
you  can  get  hold  of  them  just  take  a  great 
heaping  quart  of  Great  Americans  and  sit  down 
in  the  shade  and  enjoy  yourself,  and  thank 
A.  I.  R.  for  having  told  you  where  to  find  at 
least  one  of  God's  most  luscious  gifts. 

I  think  I  shall  have  to  own  up  that  I  am  not 
a  very  good  hand  at  raspberries,  nor  blackber- 
ries either;  but  when  you  come  to  gooseberries 
— this  year,  at  least — I  am  a  grand  success. 
Down  on  the  side  hill,  this  side  of  the  creek 
garden,  there  is  a  row  of  gooseberries  200  or  300 
feet  long;  and  every  bush  is  not  only  loaded 
with  fruit  but  it  is  actually  lying  down  on  the 
ground  with  loads  of  berries.  Before  our  recent 
abundant  rains  I  feared  the  berries  were  going 
to  be  rather  small  in  size  on  account  of  the 
excessive  quantity.  I  wrote  to  several  com- 
mission houses  to  know  what  they  would  give 
for  green  gooseberries  provided  I  thinned  off 
about  half  of  them.  They  replied  that  the 
market  was  already  overstocked;  but  now  since 
the  rains,  they  are  fully  as  large  as  I  ever  saw 
them,  and  there  are  bushels  and  bushels  of 
them.  We  commenced  selling  them  at  5  cts.  a 
quart;  hut  now  we  are  letting  people  have 
them  atSil.OO  a  bushel  provided  they  will  come 
and  pick  them  for  themselves.  Our  Mr.  Turner 
just  gave  me  a  hint  in  regard  to  gathering  this 
fruit.  Ask  your  wife  to  lend  you  her  apron  (if 
you  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  a  wife, 
borrow  an  apron  of  some  other  good  woman). 
Get  a  little  box  just  the  right  height  to  sit  on 
comfortably,  and'seat  yourself  beside  the  goose- 
berry-bush. Lift  up  the  branches  and  get 
them  over  your  apron.  Strip  off  fruit,  leaves, 
and  all.  When  you  get  through,  winnow  out 
the  leaves  in  a  light  breeze.  If  there  are 
enough,  put  them  through  a  fanning-raill.  Our 
boy  "  Fred  "  says  he  thinks  he  can  pick  a  peck 
in  15  minutes,  but  I  think  he  had  better  say 
twice  that  time.  Now,  if  some  of  the  bushes 
were  full  and  others  not.  I  might  think  it  was 
the  variety;  but  that  row  contains  almost  all 
kinds  of  gooseberries  that  have  been  adver- 
tised in  the  catalogs,  and  they  are  loaded  just 
the  same,  unless  I  exceut  some  of  the  new  vari- 
eties that  cost  2.5  or  ,50  cts.  a  plant.  Some  of 
these  bear  great  whopping  berries,  but  they 
have  never  been  loaded  down  on  our  grounds. 
If  you  are  going  to  put  your  gooseberries 
through  a  fanning-mill.  and  carry  them  home 
in  a  bag.  on  your  bicycle,  you  want  to  pick 
them  before  thev  are  dead  ripe. 

Later,  June  2').— I  said  I  could  not  raise  rasp- 
berries; but  I  can.  after  all.  We  have  made 
our  first  picking  of  the  Gaults.  There  is  going 
to  be  a  great  lot  of  them,  first  crop;  and  the 
first  picking,  at  least,  are  the  largest  raspber- 
ries I  ever  saw.  I  think  the  Gault  this  year 
will  give  us  more  berries  than  any  other  rasp- 
berry on  our  grounds;  and  that  is  the  first  crop, 
mind  you.  The  buds  and  blossoms  are  already 
out  for  those  tremendous  clusters  of  the  sec- 
ond crop. 

Ehmgyuis  lonqipes  has  given  us  a  crop 
of  splendid  berries— perhaps  I  had  better  say 
cherries— this  year,  and  I  regard  the  plants  as 
an  acquisition.  They  are  as  large  as  fair-sized 
cherries.  The  stone,  or  seed,  is  a  great  deal 
smaller  than  that  of  any  cherry,  and 'they  have 
a  sprightly  acid  flavor  that  is  very  refreshing 
to  me.  It  also  makes  just  the  nicest  kind  of 
pies,  according  to  my  notion.  My  half-dozen 
plants  are  fully  equal  to  the  catalog  picture. 
They  are  bending  with  fruit  just  as  the  catalog 
said  they  would,  the  second  year  after  planting. 


They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  insect-enemies. 
The  bushes  are  strong  rank  growers,  and  I 
wonder  the  world  has  been  so  long  ignorant  of 
so  beautiful  a  fruit.  I  must  tell  you,  however, 
that  there  are  a  few  people  who  stick  up  their 
noses  and  make  a  face  at  this  fruit.  Every- 
body admires  the  plant  and  the  beautiful  fruit, 
but  not  everybody  likes  its  peculiar  tartness. 
On  the  experiment  farm  they  had  not  borne 
fruit  yet,  and  it  was  my  pleasure  to  express 
them  a  sample  basket. 

THE   EARLIEST   POTATO   IN   THE   WOULD. 

It  is  now  June  17,  and  we  have  just  been 
sampling  some  of  our  earliest  potatoes.  The 
White  Bliss  Triumph  is  certainly  ahead.  Bur- 
pee's Early,  Six  Weeks,  Early  Ohio,  and  Thor- 
oughbred, would  come  next.  So  far  as  quality 
is  concerned,  while  they  are  so  immature  there 
is  not  very  much  difference.  The  Thorough- 
bred, to  bring  out  its  best  table  qualities, 
needs  to  be  fully  ripe,  and  I  suppose  this  is  the 
case  with  almost  any  other  potato.  By  the 
way,  I  have  told  you  several  times  of  the  Thor- 
oughbreds that  I  started  in  the  greenhouse, 
afterward  planted  out  in  the  cold-frame — the 
ones  that  stood  three  feet  high  until  a  heavy 
storm  blew  them  down.  Well,  the  vines  now 
are  beginning  to  look  yellow,  and  show  some 
signs  of  maturity.  A  few  minutes  ago,  while 
looking  them  over  I  saw  the  ground  heaving  up 
in  various  spots,  so  I  put  my  finger  down,  and 
without  any  trouble  at  all  I  picked  out  half  a 
dozen  potatoes  averaging  ^X  lb.  each.  This,  as 
you  know,  is  pretty  large  for  table  use;  in  fact, 
I  brieve  the  general  market  would  prefer  them 
smaller  rather  than  larger.  Three  of  these 
great  fellows  came  from  a  single  stalk,  the  pro- 
duce of  a  single  eye.  It  was  somewhat  of  a 
question  whether  we  could  get  a  good  yield  of 
potatoes  planted  only  one  foot  apart  from  cen- 
ter to  center;  but  the  Thoroughbred  will  do  it, 
and  no  mistake.  I  fairly  ached  to  dig  up  the 
whole  patch,  to  see  how  many  bushels  per  acre 
the  yield  was  going  to  be;  but  I  know  by  past 
experience  we  can  not  get  a  full  yield  unless 
the  vines  are  permitted  to  become  dry  and  dead. 
The  potatoes  are  certainly  the  smoothest,  fair- 
est, and  handsomest-shaped  of  any  thing  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  grow.  When  the  seed  gets 
cheap  enough  with  the  Thoroughbred,  I  shall 
be  quite  willing  to  grow  early  potatoes  for  table 
use  by  starting  them  under  glass.  Just  think 
of  it — a  big  yield  of  large  potatoes  by  the  mid- 
dle of  June ! 

CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS;    INVESTING  MONEY  IN 

THEM  WITHOUT  MAKING  EXPERIMENTS 

FIRST  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  Penfield,  O.,  paid 
us  a  visit  yesterday;  and  while  looking  over 
our  potatoes  he  told  me  in  substance  as  follows: 
Last  year  he  bought  S40.00  worth  of  a  specially 
prepared  potato  fertilizer,  and  left  alternate 
strips,  as  they  do  at  the  experiment  station, 
with  phosphate,  and  the  other  strips  with 
nothing.  At  digging-time  the  strips  with  noth- 
ing applied  gave  10  bushels  per  acre  more  than 
where  he  put  on  the  high-priced  fertilizer.  He 
submitted  the  matter  to  the  agent  who  sold  it 
to  him,  and  he  said  it  was  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather;  but,  mind  you,  the  potatoes  with 
nothinci  applied  had  to  stand  the  dry  weather 
also.  They  claimed,  however,  that  this  yea 
this  heavy  application  of  fertilizer  would  make 
a  showing  clear  and  plain  on  the  present  crop. 
At  this  date,  however,  June  25,  no  benefit  can 
be  discovered.  You  may  say  the  brand  of  fer- 
tilizer was  a  spurious  one;  but  I  think  not. 
Friend  C.  can  tell  you  what  make  it  was,  if  you 
wish.  At  our  experiment  station  they  have 
had  several  cases  of  a  like  nature,  where  the 
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application  of  an  expensive  fertilizer  actually 
cut  down  the  yield.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to 
advise  that  you  stop  using  chemical  manures, 
but  I  would  stop  buying  140.00  worth  to  start 
with  of  something  you  have  not  tried.  Make 
some  tests  in  your  garden  first.  When  you  get 
hold  of  something  that  does  enough  good  to 
pay  the  cost,  try  it  on  a  little  larger  scale  next 
season,  and  so  on. 

June  27  — just  before  going  to  press. — I  have 
just  returned  from  a  trip  on  my  wheel  to  Mat- 
thew Crawford.  From  my  description  of  our 
big  strawberry  bethinks  iti§,  without  question, 
the  Great  American.  Mr.  Crawford  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  the  decision  of  our  experiment 
station  in  regard  to  strawberries.  The  Wm. 
Belt  and  the  Brandywine  stand  now  at  least 
very  near  the  head  for  perfect-blossoming  late 
strawberries. 

THE  GAULT  RASPBERRY,  ONCE  MORE. 

If  you  will  excuse  so  many  conflicting  reports, 
permit  me  to  say  that,  at  the  present  lime,  the 
Gault  is  ripening  up  fruit  that  in  size,  quality, 
and  firmness,  is  equal  to  any  thing  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  you  know  I  have  just  visited  Dan 
White,  the  experiment  station,  and  Matthew 
Crawford.  Not  only  is  the  center  one  of  the 
cluster  large  and  handsome,  but  there  will  be  a 
dozen  or  more  berries  on  the  stem  ripening  all 
at  once,  pretty  nearly  all  alike.  The  worst 
trouble  now  is,  that  the  great  weight  of  the 
immense  berries  brings  the  branch  down  to  the 
ground,  so  that  a  good  many  got  muddy  from 
the  recent  rains. 

THE   NEW   EVERBEARING   YELLOW   RASPBERRY. 

We  have  just  received  a  basket  of  these  from 
friend  O.  E.  Hemenway,  New  London,  O.  (see 
page  506).  They  are  about  the  size  of  the  Cuth- 
bert,  and  very  much  in  looks  like  the  Golden 
Queen.  They  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  yellow, 
with  just  enough  reddish  tint  to  make  them 
look  fascinating.  They  are  not  as  sweet,  how- 
ever, as  some  of  the  red  raspberries,  and  alto- 
gether too  soft  for  shipment— at  least,  those 
sent  us  were  ;  but  for  family  use,  a  small  patch 
in  the  garden  would  be  not  only  a  "  thing  of 
beauty"  but  a  delicious  dessert.  If  you  want 
to  know  any  thing  more  about  them,  or  how  to 
get  the  plants,  etc.,  write  to  friend  Hemenway. 

WHITE  BLISS  POTATOES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PLANT- 
ING   FOR  EARLY   CROP. 

We  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  grow- 
ing potatoes  from  a  crop  already  grown  the 
same  season;  but  the  White  Bliss  is  now  ready 
for  planting;  and  we  give  place  to  the  follow- 
ing, at  the  end  of  a  letter  just  received  from 
friend  Swinson : 

I  will  sell  White  Bliss  of  the  spring-  crop  at  $3.00 
per  ojirrel.  These  are  fully  matured,  aud  will  run 
in  size  from  a  large  hen's  egg  to  t-\\ice  the  size  of 
goose  egg-s.  They  can  be  planled  for  second  crop 
')iorth  up  to  August  1,  and  Sinith  up  to  September  1, 
If  fertilized  well  so  as  to  force  rapid  growth. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C,  June  24.  A.  L.  Swinson. 

Triumph  potatoes  are  now  advertised  in  the 
Cleveland  market  at  $1.50  per  barrel.  This  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  Red  Bliss,  from  which 
the  White  Bliss  was  originated.  We  have  to- 
day. June  ;39th,  White  Bliss  grown  on  our  own 
grounds,  planted  about  May  1st.  weighing  fully 
half  a  pound;  and  on  ''oui'  experiment  farm"  it 
stands  today  the  earlif^st  potato.  They  are 
not  only  handsome,  but  of  excellent  quality. 


with  one  of  tliera  as  with  any  other  tool  I  can  buy 
or  find  advertised  in  any  catalog. 

Windham,  N.  Y.  O.  R.  COE. 

In  the  same  mail  with  the  above  was  a  small 
hand-weeder  like  the  cut   below  on   the  right. 


The  figure  on  the  left,  and  the  upper  one,  show 
the  construction.  The  long  strip  is  galvanized 
iron  folded  at  a  sharp  corner,  as  marked,  then 
nailed  securely  into  the  wooden  handle  cut  out 
of  an  inch  board.  We  made  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  of  these  weeders;  and  where  the  metal  is 
kept  sharp  on  the  edges  with  a  file,  it  seems  to 
answer  about  as  well  as  any  that  cost  three  or 
four  times  as  much.  You  see,  thfy  work  on 
the  principle  of  a  scuffle- hoe,  sliding  under  the 
surface  without  disturbing  the  ground  very 
much  or  throwing  it  out  of  level,  but  killing  all 
the  weeds.  Another  thing,  you  can  go  close  up 
to  the  plants  without  any  danger  of  cutting 
them,  for  there  is  no  sharp  point  to  come  out 
under  the  ground  closer  than  you  intended. 
If  you  like  the  tool,  thank  friend  Coe. 

This  spring,  while  looking  over  our  new 
counter  store,  my  eye  rested  on  a  little  imple- 
ment made  of  iron  and  steel,  shown  in  the  fig- 
ures below. 


HAND-WEEDERS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Root:— 1  send  you  by  this  mHil  a  little  tool 
that  we  use  in  the  garden  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  Try  it  in  beet,  carrot,  and  turnip  beds. 
We  have  tliem  all  widths,  and  also  with  handles 
three  feet  long.    A  man  will  do  as  much  again  work 


A  TEN-CENT  ALL-METAL  GARDEN-WEEDER. 

These  implements  are  made  and  sold  for  pot- 
cleaners.  By  squeezing  the  handle,  the  thin 
steel  blade  is  curved  any  degree  you  wish. 
Well,  I  stood  and  stared  at  the  things  several 
times,  and  mentally  scratched  my  head  to 
know  why  it  was  these  things  suggested  some- 
thing, I  could  not  tell  exactly  what.  After  a 
while,  however.  I  "  caught  on." 

"  Why.  Charley,  as  sure  as  you  live  your  pot- 
cleaners  there  will  make  the  best  garden-weed- 
ers  in  the  world;"  and  we  took  a  lot  of  them  up 
to  the  swamp  garden  and  tried  them  among 
onions,  turnips,  radishes,  etc.,  and  the  boys  all 
call  them  the  best  thing  out.  Where  you  get 
the  plants  too  thick,  and  they  have  to  be  thin- 
ned out  by  hand,  I  tell  you  this  machine  is  the 
thing.  If  the  ground  should  be  uneven,  and 
you  want  to  get  down  into  a  hollow,  just 
squeeze  the  handle,  and  it  makes  a  regular 
spoon,  as  it  were.  The  thin  keen  steel  blade 
operates  like  friend  Coe's  weeder,  only  it  is  so 
small  you  can  readily  carry  it  in  your  pocket, 
and  it  is  so  light  it  may  be  sent  by  mail  for 
only  4  cents  for  postage.  We  should  have  got- 
ten it  before  our  readers  earlier  in  the  season, 
were  it  not  that  we  had  to  wait  some  little 
time  for  the  cuts. 


HUMBUGS  AND   SWINDLES. 

Mr.  Boot;— Is  the  inclosed  an j' good  ?  If  not.  can 
you  give  me  any  good  process  by  which  fruit  that  I 
can  not  sell  may  be  put  up  to  sell  at  some  future 
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day,  and  also  the  best  way  to  make  pickles?  As  I 
have  considerable  g:ai'den,  and  good  seasons,  most 
of  the  truck  can  not  be  sold;  and  had  seasons  we 
haven't  any  to  trouble  us.  I  also  want  a  process  for 
putting'  up  sweet  corn  in  small  quantities. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dakota.  Jamks  E.  Nielu. 

Below  is  the  paragraph  referred  to.  It  seems 
to  have  been  clipped  from  Tlie  Western Oai'den: 

Jl  chance  to  M.iKE  MONEY. 

I  have  berries,  prraijes.  and  ijeaohes.  a  year  old,  as  fresh  as 
when  jiii'ked.  I  ii>e  tlie  California  c/uld  jircness.  t  do  not  lieat 
or  seal  the  Iruit-.iu-t  put  it  up  i-old;  kti-ii^  lii-rtfctlv  liesh.and 
costs  almost  nolliin^'.  can  pnt  nji  a  I  mi  si  it- 1  in  ten  minutes.  I^ast 
week  I  sold  directions  to  over  r.'ll  families.  Aii\'  one  will  pay  a 
dollar  for  liirertions  when  he  sees  the  hearitilul  samples' of 
fruit.  As  there  are  i^eople  pom- like  myself.  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  give  my  experience  to  such,  and  feel  conlident  any  one 
can  make  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  around  home  in  a  few 
days.  1  will  mail  a  sample  of  fruit,  and  complete  directions, 
to  any  of  your  i  eaders,  for  18  two-cent  stamps,  which  is  only 
the  actual  cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc.,  to  me. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Fkancis  Casey. 

Your  California  cold  process  is  an  out  and 
out  swindle;  and  the  most  shameful  part  of  it 
is,  that  various  journals  will  accept  this  kind 
of  advertisements  and  put  them  right  in  their 
reading-notices,  without  any  caution  or  warn- 
ing to  their  readers.  I  do  not,  know  whether 
the  editors  are  stupid  or  ignorant,  or  whether 
they  are  so  lacking  in  conscience  that  they  do 
not  care  how  much  their  readers  lose,  provid- 
ing they  get  the  money  for  inserting  the  adver- 
tisement. Just  one  single  point  should  be 
proof  enough  to  anybody:  This  man  Casey  says 
he  can  put  up  a  bushel  of  fruit  in  ten  minutes. 
If  this  is  true,  why  do  men  invest  thousands  of 
dollars  in  putting  up  expensive  canning-facto- 
ries for  canning  peaches,  vegetables,  and  other 
produce,  when  for  18  two-cent  stamps  they 
could  learn  how  to  put  up  fruit  so  that  it  will 
keep  a  year  without  spoiling,  at  the  rate  of  a 
bushel  in  ten  minutes?  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er Francis  Casey  sends  any  samples  of  fruit  or 
not.  You  can  find  out  by  investing  18  two- 
cent  stamps.  The  thing  was  exposed  years  ago 
by  the  Rural  New  Forfeev' and' other  periodi- 
cals. There  is  no  process  known  for  keeping 
fruit  better  than  the  ordinary  well-known 
methods  of  canning.  It  is  possible  to  put  up 
sweet  corn  in  your  own  home  so  it  will  keep; 
but  it  is  a  difficult  and  laborious  operation  un- 
less you  have  appropriate  machinery.  I  know 
it  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  each  family  to 
put  up  its  surplus  stuff  right  at  home;  but  the 
regular  process  by  canning  is  the  only  safe  and 
wholesome  method.  Rhubarb  for  pies,  and 
some  other  garden  products,  may  be  kept  in 
tolerable  condition  without  heating,  so  I  am 
told;  but.  if  I  am  correct.  It  is  an  uncertain  and 
risky  business  at  the  best. 

P.  S. — I  will  send  the  stamps  for  the  process 
and  give  it  to  you  all  in  next  issue,  if  I  get  any 
thing. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


CRIMSON    CLOVER— ADVANCE   IN  PRICE. 

At  present  writing,  new  seed,  American  grown, 
can  not  be  furnished  for  less  than  $4.00  per  bushel, 
or  a  two-bushel  sack  for  $~.r>0;  ^i  bushel,  $2.26;  peck, 
$1.2.5:  1  lb.,  12  cts.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cts. 
per  lb.  for  postage  and  packing.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  the  advance  in  price.  One  is,  the  great 
and  increasing  demand  for  it;  and  the  other  is,  the 
scarcity,  or  at  least  the  reported  scarcity,  of  the 
new  crop. 

GARDENING    IN  JULY;    OR,   WHAT    CAN    BE    PLANTED 

WITH  REASONABLE   PROSPECT  OF  SUCCESS 

IN    SECURING  A  CHOP. 

If  you  are  having  plenty  of  rain,  asparagus-plants 
may  be  put  out.  We  have  a  fine  lot  three  or  four 
inches  high  that  we  will  send  by  mail  postpaid  for 
50c  per  100;  by  express,  30c. 

AU  kinds  of  bush  beans  may  be  put  in  now;  in 


fact,  when  put  in  as  late  as  this  they  are  much  more 
certain  to  be  free  from  bean-weevil.  Even  the  bush 
llmas,  with  favorable  weather,  will  make  a  crop 
when  planted  the  first  of  July.  If  you  are  in  a 
locality  where  there  is  danger  of  frost,  the  York 
State  Marrow  or  Navy  are  more  likely  to  mature. 
All  kinds  of  wax  beans  will  make  an  abundant  crop 
for  table  use,  and  they  very  often  bring  better 
prices  just  before  frost  than  if  grown  earlier. 

All  kinds  of  beets  will  make  a  crop  if  put  in  now. 
The  mangles,  however,  may  not  be  full  size,  but 
they  are  just  as  good  for  stock. 

Cabbage-plants  can  be  set  anytime  during  this 
month.  In  fact,  a  good  many  prefer  their  main 
crop  of  field  cabbage  set  not  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  July.  There  is  then  very  little  liability  of  burst- 
ing open.  We  have  a  fine  stock  of  plants  ready  to 
ship  on  an  hour's  notice. 

Carrots  will  give  a  very  good  crop  sown  now. 

We  always  get  our  finest  and  largest  cauliflower 
from  seed  sown  about  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier. 
Cauliflower  needs  cold  weather  to  make  large  and 
perfect  heads. 

All  kinds  of  celery-plants  can  be  put  out  any  time 
during  this  month;  also  sweet-corn  for  table  use, 
except  the  late  varieties. 

This  is  the  month  to  sow  cucumber  seed  for 
pickles.  Please  notice  our  low  prices  for  pickle 
seed. 

Keep  sowing  lettuce.  Almost  any  town  of  any 
size  nowadays  wilt  buy  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  every 
day  in  the  year  if  it  can  be  had. 

It  is  probably  pretty  late  for  melons  unless  it  is 
the  extia-early  muskmelons. 

Onion  seed  that  is  left  over  may  be  planted  for 
sets.  With  the  American  Early  Pearl,  the  seed  may 
be  sown  right  where  you  want  to  get  onions  next 
year.  If  the  onions  .should  get  to  be  as  large  as 
hickorynuts,  or  larger,  a  good  many  of  them  will 
send  up  a  seedstalk  in  the  spiing;  but  if  this  is 
pulled  off  promptly  you  will  get  very  nice  onions. 
Winter  (or  Egyptian)  onion-sets  can  be  planted  now, 
and  we  have  a  tine  stock  of  sets  ready  to  send  out. 
Please  notice  they  are  only  $1.00  per  bushel.  White 
Multiplier  and  potato  onions  may  be  planted  now. 
In  fact,  you  can  plant  them  from  now  on  until 
freezing  weather;  and  in  most  localities  they  will 
stand  the  winter. 

We  succeed  nicely  with  all  kinds  of  peas  planted 
in  July ;  and  the  extra-early  peas  may  be  put  in  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  August,  and  still  give  a  good 
crop.  In  fact,  we  sell  peas  at  good  prices  from  May 
till  October 

Small  rhubarb-roots  will  do  nicely  any  time  from 
now  on  if  you  have  plenty  of  rain,  or  give  them 
water  to  keep  them  growing. 

All  kinds  of  radishes  mature  quickly,  and  make 
nice  roots,  if  put  in  now. 

Spinach  also  does  well  except  the  trouble  of  run- 
ning up  to  seed  unless  you  gather  it  promptly. 

Crookneck  squash  will  make  a  crop  if  planted  at 
once. 

All  kinds  of  turnips  may  be  put  in  now ;  but  don't 
put  in  many  early,  because  the  hot  weather  spoils 
them  unless  they  are  gathered  as  soon  as  they  get 
large  enough  to  use. 

Sweet-potato  plants,  if  put  out  before  the  15th  of 
July,  usually  give  a  crop. 

Strawberries  set  out  at  once,  and  kept  growing  by 
watering.  If  you  do  not  have  plenty  of  rain,  will 
make  almost  a  full  crop  next  spring 

This  is  the  great  month  for  i)ut ting  out  potted 
plants:  but  if  you  can  take  your  plants  up  yourself, 
with  some  dirt  adhering  to  the  roots,  and  set  them 
into  the  ground  carefully,  without  having  the  dirt 
crumble  off,  they  are,  to  all  intents  and  ijurposes, 
as  good  as  potted  plants.  You  can  not  get  on  too 
much  manure  for  strawberries,  but  you  want  your 
ground  well  underdrained. 

Last,  but  not  least,  you  can  plant  almost  any  of 
the  early  potatoes  in  the  month  of  July.  We  suc- 
ceed best  with  the  Freeman  for  a  fall  crop  of  early 
potatoes.    We  liave  left  now  the  following: 

State  of  Maine,  .!  bush.;  Beauty  of  Hebron,  10 
bush.;  Burpees,  H  peck;  Snowtlake,  3  bush.;  Lee's 
Favorite.  15  bush.,  seconds ;  Craig  Seedling,  30 
bush.;  Monroe  Seedling, 5  bush.;  Fieeman,  ~7  bush.; 
Manum's  Enormous,  %  bush.;  Living.ston's  Banner, 
Vi  bushel.  For  conditions  on  which  the  above  are 
(jiven  away,  see  last  issue. 

OUR  OWN  GARDEN,  JULY  1. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  almost  everything  now 
unless  it  Is  lima  beans,  green  corn,  and  melons. 
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We  liave  the  finest  cabbag-e  and  cauliflower  we  ever 
raised  before  in  ihe  world.  Johnson  &  Stokes"  extra- 
early  cabbage  so  far  has  gone  ahead  of  the  Jersey 
Wakefield.  It  is  just  as  early,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  heads  aievervmuch  larger.  Most  of  them 
are  conical  in  shape,  like  the  Wakefield,  but  the  va- 
riety dt)es  not  seem  to  be  very  mucli  fixed,  for  there 
are  a  Rood  many  round  heads  among  them;  but  as 
they  are  very  large  and  early,  it  does  not  matter 
verv  much. 

We  have  beautiful  ripe  onions,  both  White  Multi- 
plier and  the  Whittaker  onion,  besides  the  extra- 
early  American  Pearl 

We  have  been  having-  a  big'  trade  on  peas  at  10 
cts.  a  quart  until  within  the  present  week.  To-day, 
June  2o.  they  are  down  to  5  cts.- -retail,  of  course. 
We  shall  have  new  tomatoes,  and  new  green  corn, 
probably,  within  a  week. 

Our  first  gathering- of  white-egg  turnips  was  put 
on  the  wagon  to-day,  and  1  tell  you  they  are 
beauties. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


THE  NEW-PBOCESS   FOUNDATION. 

The  foundation  from  Syracuse  came  the  next  day 
after  I  wrote  you.    It  is  the  nicest  I  ever  saw. 
Fair  Haven,  Vt.    A.  J.  Gibbs. 

A  GOOD  WORD   FOR  THE  LEAN-MEAT   DIET. 

I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  bringing  to  my  notice 
the  "lean-meat  cure."  It  has  been  a  great  benefit 
to  me.  I  am  stronger,  and  have  a  better  digestion, 
than  at  any  time  in  years.  P.  M.  Hood. 

Boyne  Falls,  Mich. 

Potatoes  received  this  morning.  Many  thanks 
for  your  kindness.  My  wife  cooked  a  mess  of  the 
Preemans  for  dinner,  and  we  pronounce  them  as 
good  as  the  old  red  Peachblow  or  any  other  potato 
we  ever  had,  and  they  were  larger  than  I  expected. 

Quincy,  Mich.,  June  15.  J.  S.  Cleaveland. 


ries  and  nice  honey  for  dinner,  and  have  a  fish  in 
the  afternoon   from  a  millpond  that  is  alive  with 
carp.    It  covers  about  25  acres.    I  went  down  after 
supper  and  caught  25  that  weighed  ISVi  lbs. 
Washington,  Pa.,  May  2i.  H.  W.  Van  Kirk. 


My  order.  No.  45,59-?,  came  to  hand  yesterday,  all 
in  liio  very  Ijpst  style.  With  these  grand  hives,  so 
perfectly  made,  a  ud  the  Italian  bees,  the  business 
can  not  only  be  made  healthful  and  profitable, 
but  a  great  pleasure  as  well.       Dr.  W.  P.  Moore. 

Portland,  Tenn.    

My  outfit  ordered  came  in  good  order,  every  thing 
as  you  represented  in  your  catalog.  I  am  highly 
pleased  with  all,  and  have  the  hives  all  put  together 
and  painted,  ready  for  the  bees  I  have  not  had  any 
swarms  yet,  while  my  neighbors  have.  Mine  seem 
to  appreciate  my  eftorts  in  trying  to  fix  their  dwell- 
ing and  furnish  "the  same  for  them.  Please  accept 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness  you  have  done 
me  in  this  order.  I  will  try  to  make  it  profitable  to 
you,  as  all  who  have  seen  my  hives  and  outfit  gener- 
ally are  much  pleased  with  them. 

Burrowsville,  Va.,  May  2.         L.  L.  Biiockwell. 


WHOLE    POTATOES    VS.   "CUT    TO    ONE    EYE"    WHEN 
THE  SEED   IS  CHEAP,   ETC. 

Mr.  Rout:— We  have  just  received  Gleanings, 
and  my  husband  sat  reading  it  and  eating  his  din- 
ner at  the  sarat-  time.  When  he  came  to  the  "Chi- 
nese garden  seeds  "  he  read  it  aloud.  "  Oh !"  I  said, 
"  we  must  send  for  some." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  knew  you  would  want  to.  I  am 
always  anxious  to  try  new  things." 

We  are  watching  Maule's  Thoroughbreds  with 
great  interest;  tlie  potatoes  my  husband  planted 
whole  are  away  ahead  of  the  ones  planted  the  same 
time,  cut  in  pieces.  The  radishes  received  of  you 
were  the  nicest  we  ever  had. 

Welcome,  Minn.,  June  3.      Mrs.  A.  R.  Tuthill. 


new-process  FOUNDATION. 

Thank  you  for  the  sample  of  the  new-process 
foundation  and  sections.  Surely  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  produce  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  founda- 
tion to  excel  the  samples.  They  seem  as  tough  and 
pliable  as  peach  leather.  You,  of  course,  know 
what  that  is;  and  then  it  is  so  beautiful  and  perfect 
in  construction.  Holding  it  between  the  hght  and 
the  eye,  I  see  it  is  perfectly  uniform  in  color  and 
thickness:  and  it  it  were  not  for  thecostof  shipping 
I  should  like  to  exchange  several  pounds  of  founda- 
tion and  wax  for  foundation  made  by  the  new  pro- 
cess; for  I  am  satisfied  bees  would  work  it  much 
more  easily  than  the  old  kind.  J.  A.  Golden. 

Reinersville,  Ohio,  May  11. 


HONEY  AND  STRAWBERRIES   FOR  BREAKF.^ST;   CARP 
RIGHT  OUT  OF  THE  POND  FOR  DINNER,  AND— 

The  prospects  are  good  for  a  fair  crop  of  honey 
this  year.  The  scale  hive  weighs 97  lbs.  It  gained  22 
lbs.  in  locust  bloom.  I  have  75  hives  in  nice  shape— 
20  in  chaff  hives,  20  in  Simplicity.  35  in  «-f rame  hives, 
and  I  have  about  two  acres  of  berries.  To-morrow 
will  be  my  first  picking  of  strawlierries.  Mr.  Root, 
come  down  with  your  wheel  and  see  Washington 
and  Washington  County.     We  will  have  strawber- 


A   KIND  WORD   "WITH  A  VENGEANCE." 

One  of  the  other  bee  journals  recently  made  a 
pleasant  objection  to  discussing  matters  of  diet 
in  journals  of  this  kind.  One  of  our  subscribers 
makes  a  little  protest,  and  ends  it  up  as  follows: 

Friend  Ernest :—l(  you  or  your  father  can  give  us 
hints  that  will  be  helpful  to  us.  I  think  it  is  in  order. 
To  illustrate,  about  14  yeais  ago  I  had  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness that  cost  me  $20U.  Tliiee  years  ago  last  fall  I 
had  the  same  thing  again,  continuing  for  two 
months,  with  intense  suttering,  and  it  cost  another 
$200.  Last  fall  the  same  s.\  mptoms  appeared  again; 
but,  profiting  by  something  that  A.  I.  R.  said  in 
Gleanings  last  summer,  1  drove  it  away  and  saved 
the  f2i)0,  and  I  think  it  was  all  due  to  the  hint  I  re- 
ceived from  A.  I.  R.  I  predict  that,  a  hundred 
years  after  the  world  has  forgotten  that  *  *  * 
ever  lived,  the  name  of  A.  I.  Root  will  be  remember- 
ed and  respected.  Rev.  0.  H.  Sherwood. 

Newton,  N.  J.,  May  19. 


A  EIND  word  for  the   "whole  GLEANINGS 
FAMILY." 

I  have  received  notice  that  my  time  is  out  for 
Gleanings.  We  have  been  together  nearly  thirteen 
years.  I  have  a  great  pile  of  journals,  and  I  know 
I  should  not  like  to  sell  them  for  first  cost,  nor 
would  I  sell  the  knowledge  gained  through  them  for 
fen  times  what  they  cost.  Well  do  I  rememl>er  my 
first  acquaintance  with  Gleanings.  A  neighbor 
hired  me  to  maKe  him  some  bee-hives,  and  he 
brought  me  a  copy  of  your  A  BC  book  to  get  the 
dimensions  fiom.  I  never  stopped  until  I  had  read 
every  line  the  work  contained.  I  made  his  hives, 
bought  some  bees,  subscribed  lor  Gleanings, 
bought  a  copy  of  the  ABC  book,  worked  for  more 
colonies  of  bees,  Italianized  all  of  them.  Then  I 
made  a  hand  power  buzz  saw;  got  saws  of  Mr.  Root, 
also  grooving-saws  to  make  sections,  frames,  etc. 
Finally  I  bought  an  engine,  and  I  have  never  re- 
gretted any  part  of  the  whole  proceedings.  I  have 
made  hundreds  of  dollars  with  my  engine  and  wood- 
working tools,  and  I  h;ive  made  several  hundred 
more  with  my  i  ees.  Of  course,  I  have  had  some 
heavy  losses  in  bees;  but  withal  I  am  content.  I 
now  have  nearly  60  colonies  and  some  10  or  12  nuclei, 
and  I  could  not  be  induced  to  part  with  them  for 
any  reasonable  sum.  In  this  time  I  have,  through 
Gleanings,  become  acquainted  with  a  great  many 
bee-keepers  all  over  the  country;  have  liad  business 
transactions  with  several  of  them,  and  have  learned 
to  love  and  respect  all  I  have  dealt  with.  I  have 
also  become  acquainted  with  sup])ly-dealersin  other 
States,  and  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  any 
one  of  them.  So  you  see  'if  I  should  stop  now  I 
should  lose  all  the  advice  of  the  ones  I  like  to 
pattern  after— all  the  cheering  words  of  counsel, 
and  many  new  ideas  that  come  from  time  to  time 
in  the  journal.  No,  don't  stop  it.  1  can't  afford  to 
let  it  go  now.  I  should  get  out  of  joint  or  out  of 
gear;  the  belts  would  slip,  the  machinery  wouldn't 
run  so  smoothly,  and  the  hum  of  the  bees  wouldn't 
sound  so  sweet.  No,  don't  you  ever  stop  my  jour- 
nal till  I  tell  you  to.  Now,  then,  on  another  slip  you 
will  find  my  order  and  cash;  but  don't  send  any 
barrels  of  potatoes  nor  any  thing  else,  for  the  book 
and  the  journal  are  worth  more  than  the  $2.00. 
Mt.  Erie,  III.,  June  8.  J.  J.  McCoy. 
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Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or. 
chard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old. 

Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.    Send  for  it  before  buying.   Half  saved 
by  dealing  direct.    Try  it.    Seed?,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  sent 
by  niiiil  to  any  office  in  the  U.  S.  postpaid.  Ivarger  by  express  or  freicht. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    42ud  Year<    1000  Acres.  29  Greenbouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,       Box  301      Painesville,  0. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


Address 


We  have  the  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
West.  Capacity,  one  carload  a  day;  and  carry 
the  larg-est  siock  and  greatest  variety  of 
everything  needed  Iti  tlie  apiary,  assuring 
BEST  goods  at  LOWEST  prices,  and 
pi-oQipt  sliipment.  Illustrated  catalog,  80 
pages,  free. 

E.  Kretchmer,  red  oak,  io\?srA. 


If  You  Want  Bees 

Thiit  will  just 
"roll"  in  the  honey,  try  Moore's  strain  of  Italians, 
the  result  of  17  years'  careful  breeding. 
Have  never  seen  such  industrious,  energetic  bees. — Dr.  Lung. 
The  best  honey-gatherers  I  have. — 

C.  C.  Thomas,  Murrietta,  Cal. 

I  never  saw  such  workers ;  have  queens  from  20  breeders.— 

Sam  King,  Massey,  N.  C. 

Warranted  queens,  80c  each ;  3  for  $2.00.  Select 
warranted,  $100  each.  Tested,  ff  1.00;  select  tested, 
$1.25.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular. 

Those  who  have  never  dealt  with  me,  I  refer  to 
A.  I.  Root,  who  has  purchased  of  uie  Stl  queens. 
J.  P.  nOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

.  HALF  frige;  i 

After  June  10th  we  sell  eggs  from  all  our 
j'ards  at  Half  Price,  (SI  per  1^.)  Kggs  \m11 
be  from  our  best  pens  and  handled  with  the 
same  care  early  orders  receive    Our  breeds: 

BARRED  &  WHITE  PL.  ROCKS,  LT.  BRAHMAS, 

LANGSHANS,  BF,  COCHINS,  WHITE  WYANDOTS, 

BROWN  &  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

Our  stock  will  surely  please  jou:  order  now. 
POULTRY    SUPPLIES 

We  are  America's  Headquarters     Biggest 

Stock,  Lowest  Prices,  Quick  Shipmenis. 
Nissly's  Poultry  Annual  and  Catalog  of 
■"EvERYTniNCi  For  The  Poultry  Yard"  is  a 
book  of  80  0x9  pages,  finely  illustrated  and 
full  of  information.  The  book  is  Free  to 
All  Ijut  we  request  a  L'c  stamp  for  postage. 

Geo.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich.     4 


CUT  PRICES. 


Save  money  l)y  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  uB  a  flood  oi 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Address 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Po^^j!*"'"^^ 


Porter  Honey-House  Bee-Escape. 


Have  you  seen  it '?  Just  the  thing  to  put  on  the 
doors  or  windows  of  your  bee-rooms.  Indispensa- 
ble, you'll  s;iy  after  you  have  tried  it. 

Price  bv  mail,  3.')  cents. 

Cowan  and  Novice 
Extractors. 

These  are  the  host.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  on  short 
notice,  from  any  of  our  several 
branches,  2,  4,  and  6  frame  Cow- 
ans, and  2-trame  Novices. 

If  you  want  the  genuine,  see 
that  they  bear  our  name. 

A  36- page  catalog  sent  free  on 
application. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

BKANCH  OFFICES  AT 
1024  Mississirpi  St..  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
118  nichigan  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mechanic  Falls,  Haine. 
Syracuse,  N.  V. 

Control  Your  Swarms,  Requeen,   Etc. 

Send  25  c  for  samples  of 
^Vest's  Patent  Spiral  wire 
Jueencell  Protectors,  and 
'at.  Spiral  Queen  Hatch- 
ng  and  Introducing  Cage. 
also  Ijost  Bee- escape,  with 
circular  c.xitlaining.Twelve 
Ccll-protccfors,  OOc;  100,  $3. 
12  cages,  $1.;  100,  $5,  by 
mail.  Circular  free.  Ad- 
dress N.  D.  WEST,  Mid= 
dieburgh,  Scho.  Co.,  N.  V 
Sold  by  all  the  leading  supply  dealers. 
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ANAGKR 


CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS. 

We  bave  sent  a  carload  to  Syracuse,  another  to 
St.  Paul,  since  last  report,  and  also  a  fifth  for  the 
season,  to  Jos,  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


BUSINESS  AT  THIS  DATE. 

We  did  not  run  on  9  hours  a  day  more  than  about 
a  week  belore  we  had  to  increase  to  several  hours 
over  time  in  the  sectioii-liox  department  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  ordeis.  Tlie  prospect  of  a  bountiful 
honey  crop  in  very  many  localities  reporting'  is  very 
flattering  where  there  were  bees  in  condition  to 
gatlier  it.  UnfortunHtely  the  repeated  poor  seasons 
lor  three  or  four  consecutive  years  have  discourag- 
ed many  so  that  their  bees  have  eitlier  all  died  off 
or  are  in  such  poor  condition  as  to  be  unprepared 
for  the  bouutiiul  honey  harvest  they  might  have 
secured  this  year  had  they  been  ready  for  it.  The 
call  for  section  boxes  has  been  almost  unprecedent- 
ed. During  the  9  months  since  Oct.  1,  189.5,  we  have 
made  eight  million  sections,  which  is  equal  to  the 
total  output  for  the  ^^  hole  year  previous.  We  have 
made  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  so  far  during 
June,  up  to  to-day,  the  26lh. 


SECOND-HAND    FOUNDATION-MILLS. 

We  have  in  stock  the  following  second-handcomb- 
foundation  machines  which  we  offer  to  those  inter- 
ested: 

One  fi-inch  VnTidervort  No.  SS,  Iiex.,  for  thin  sur- 
plus. Price  $(5.00.  An  excellent  mill  except  for  a. 
slight  blemish  tm  one  side  of  the  rolls,  probably 
caused  by  a  cloth  setting  in  — really  no  detriment 
•for  practical  use,  afTeciiug  only  the  looks;  a  bargain 
at  this  price. 

One  6-inch  Vandervoit  No.  PP,  hex.,  for  thin  sur- 
plus foundation.  Price  $9.00,  This  is  a  good  ma- 
chine, and  excellent  value  tor  the  price. 

One  6-inch.  No.  1467.  lie.v.,  for  extra-thin  founda- 
tion, about  11  ft.  per  lb.    Price  $12.00.     A  bargain. 

One  10-lnch  Pelham  No.  KK.  Price  $8.00.  Will 
make  heavy  foundation;  is  nearly  new,  and  in  good 
order. 

One  10-inch,  round  cell.  No.  TT.  Price  flO.OO.  This 
will  make  medium-grade  foundaiion.  It  is  in  good 
condition,  and  good  value  for  the  price. 

One  10-inch  round.  No.  1505.  Price  $18.00.  This  is  a 
late  style  of  mill,  prnctically  new,  and  a  bargain. 

Samples  fromauyof  tlie  aljove  mills  on  application. 


Hardy  Prolific  Queens. 

Gray  Carniolans  or  Golden  Italians,  bred  in  sepa- 
rate apiaiies.  One  untested  queen,  65c;  six  for*3.50. 
Tested,  $1.25.  Select  tested,  1'2.25.  Best  imported, 
$4.00.  Never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis.  Snt- 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 
P".  u\.  Z-OCKH^VRT  cV-    CO., 

I^alte  Cfeoi-g-e,  JV.  V. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 

Equal  to  X  Rays. 

Our  strain  of  Italiii.ns  penetrate  Red 
clover  blossoms.  Choice  untested  queens 
75  ctP. ;  3  for  $2  00  by  return  mail.  The 
A.  I.  Root  Cos  goods  kept  in  stock.  36- 
page  catalog  free. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON.  High  Hill,  Mo. 

For  Sale  at  a  Bargain, 

A  Hammond  typewritei,  Hawkeye  camera,  Victor 
safe,  copying  press.  4  h.  p  engine  and  boiler,  rotary 
pump,  a  lot  of  Dovetailed  lieehives.  complete,  an 
8x10  rotary  printiug-piess  and  outfit  of  type  and 
fixtures,  electrotypes  of  vegetables,  fruit,  bee-hives, 
and  fixtures,  poultrv.  etc.     Write  for  iirices. 

CHRISTIAN  WECKESSER,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


QUEENS 


July  1. 

Untested,  50c ;  doz. ,  $5.00 
Wjirranttod,  60c;  "  6.00 
Tested,  7.5c;     "       8.00 

Imported  Italian  mothers  only  are  used,  and  for 
industry,  gentleness,  aud  beauty,  their  bees  are  un- 
surpassed. We  have  in  our  yard  bushels  of  drones 
from  Imported  moihers  and  their  daughters,  and  a 
mismated  queen  is  rare.  No  defective  queens  sent 
out.  Remember  that  we  are  in  the  far  South,  and 
can  send  queens  by  return  mail.  Safe  delivery. 
Money-order  office,  Decatur. 

CLEVELAND  BROS.,  Stamper,  Miss. 

Tested  Queens, 

This  season's 
rearing,  60  cts.  Warranted  purely  mated,  50  cts. ; 
ten  for  $4..50.  Strong  2-frame  nucleus  with  tested 
queen,  $2.00.  I  breed  from  best  imported  mother. 
Have  had  eleven  years'  experience  with  nearly  200 
colonies  in  the  production  of  honey.  I  know  what 
good  queens  mean  to  the  honey-producer,  as  well  as 
how  to  rear  them.  Queens  sent  by  return  mail. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  dis- 
ease. L.II.RUIiBY, 

WortJiing-tOTi,  \V.  Ta. 
C^In  resoondingr  to  this  advertisement  mention  liLEANlNGa 


Queens 

By  Return  flail. 

Special  Prices 

For  Next  Thirty  Days. 

If  you  can  use  any  don't  fail  to  write 
me  naming  kind  and  number  and  I  will 
surprise  you  on  prices. 

Send  lor  40-page  illustrated  catalog  of 
full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 

W.    W.   CARY ,  COL.RAIN,  MASS. 


HRIQINAL  DINGHAM  CMOKERS 
^  D  ^       and  HONEY=KNIVES, 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth. 

The  Doctor,  ii  inch  larger  than  any  on  the  mar- 
ket, 31/2-inch  stove,  per  mail,  $1.50. 

Conqueror,  3-Inch  stove,  by  mail,  $1.10. 

Large,  S'-s-inch  stove,  by  mall,  $1.00. 

Plain,  2-inch  stove,  by  mail,  70c. 

Little  Wonder,  3-in.  stove,  weighs  10  ounces,  by 
mail,  60c. 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey-knife,  80c. 

T.  F.  BINGHAn,  Farwell,  Mich. 

MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS, 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 


WOVEN  WjRE  FENCE 

Oup-l-SOStvlesiThe  best  on  Earth.   Horse  high, 
UVerDUOxyie&jg^jj  strong,   Pig  and  Chicken 
tight.  You  can  make  from  40l 
to   60   rods  per  day  for  from 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod. 

lUnstiated    Catalopne    Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,     -     Indiana. 


larin  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 
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Hard 

to 
Beat. 


Queens  reared  under  the  favora- 
ble conditions  of  a  hones'-tiow  arc 
best.  I  liavo  a  fine  lot  ready  to 
mail ;  plenty  cominfj'  (Jii,  at  75  cts.; 
six  for  $3.75:  doz.  $6  75:  either  light 
or  5  banded.  Warranted  delivered 
safe  at  your  P.  O. 

J.  B.  CASE,  Port  Orange,  Vol.  Co.,  Fla. 


All 
nds, 


Fruit  Packages  **Ki 

Also 


Bee=keepers'  Supplies. 


We  have  a  larg-e  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  piokages  and 
bee-keepers'  supplies,  both  made  up  and  in  the  flat. 
Why  not  order  now  before  the  rush  of  the  busy  sea- 
son? 

Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co., 
Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  O. 

In  writing  advertisers,  mention  this  paper 


f  Invpr  Oiippnc    -5'^  ''*^-  ^end  for  my  low  prices 
VlUVCl    yuCCIlS,   on  all  kinds  of  roofliie-  paper. 
Q.  ROUTZAHN,  Menallen,  Pa. 

WANTED.— To   exchang'e   or    sell   a   twenty-inch 
pony  planer. 

The  Geo.  Rall  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


WANTED. —To  exchange  ,shipping--cnses  for  honey 
(cases  will  be  made  to  order).     The  very  best 
of  work  g-uaranteed.    I  want   the  liest  grades  of 
honey  only.    Any  quantity  you  wish   to  exchange. 
W.  W.  Ckim,  Fekln,  Ind. 

WANTED  —To  exchange  young  Italian  queens, 
warianled  purely  mated,  for  a  foundation-mill, 
bee-books,  or  offers. 

W.  C.  Gathkight,  Donna  Anna,  New  Mex. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  300  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 


W 


WANTED.— On  account  of  wife's  health,  will  trade 
our  fine  home  and  one  of  the  best  equipped 
apiaries  in  the  State,  for  similar  property  in  lower 
altitude.    This  is  a  fine  location. 

R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loveland,  Colo. 


W 


W 


ANTED.— To  excliaiige  ,Ja])anese  buckwheat  at 
75c  bush.,  and  comb  foundation,  for  beeswax. 
A.  P.  Lawrence,  Hickory  Corners,  Mich. 

WANTED.— A  married  man  Nov.  let  on  a  small- 
fruit  farm,  with  experience  in  api.iry,  small- 
fruit  culture,  and  marketing.  Give  reference.  Ad- 
dress L.  HosKiNSON  Wells, 

Welcome,  Marshall  Co.,  W.  Va. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  full  colonies  or  nuclei  of 
bees  for  shotgun.  I.  J.  Stringham. 

105  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  second-hand  60-lb.  cans, 
in  good  condition— boxed  .i  in  a  box,  at  50c 
per  box,  freight  prepaid— for  extracted  honey. 

B.  Wa],ker,  Evart,  Micii. 

WANTED —To  exchange  one  Stahl's  incubator. 
200-egg  size,  for  one  ladies'  bicycle,  24-in.  wheel. 
Incubator  is  la  good  order;  bicycle  must  be  the 
same.  R.  H.  Campbell,  Madison,  Ga. 

WANTED.— A  lot    of   hybrid    queens    from    full 
blooded  mothers,  of  1896  rearing,  from  a  north- 
ern apiarist  preferred.  C.  A.  Hinman, 
Gallupville,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— To  exchange    bee-hives,  and    frames 
(Simplicity),  new,  nailed  and    painted,  for  hon- 
ey, beeswax,  or  bicycle.      W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 


''It's  a  Rare  Pleasure  to  find 
Such  a  Remedy." 

It's  also  a  rare  pleasure  to  read  such  testimonies. 

An  Illinois  lady,  June  9,  says  of  Yellowzones: 
No  one  (•oukl  believe  their  wonderful  healing  powers,  and  so 
qniekly.  too  without  trying  them.  I  have  snfl'e'  eil  nivself,  and 
it's  a  rare  pleasui  e  to  lind  such  a  remedy,  and  almost  as  much 
to  share  it  with  others.  I  hope  you  will  have  so  many  calls 
from  hero  for  the  Yellowzones  that  you  will  have  to  send  a 
supply  at  onoc 

E.  J.  Baird,  D.  D.  S.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  June  1, 
says: 

I  have  used  Yellowzones  twice  for  a  combination  of  bilious 
and  nervous  headache,  and  they  "  knock  it  clear  to  the  hori- 
zon." I  could  not  afford  to  be  without  them  as  these  head- 
aches have  been  the  bane  of  my  existence  lor  20  years,  and  f re- 
quentlj' unfitted  me  for  work  for  two  or  three  days.  1  wish 
them  and  you  the  success  you  merit. 

A.  F.  Ames.  Claremont,  Va.,  June  8,  testifies:- 

My  wife  has  found  them  of  very  (Treat  benefit  for  the  very 
bad  headaches  she  is  often  troubled  with. 

Wilbur  Brown,  Huntington,  Fla.,  June  4:— 

I  had  a  case  of  chills  and  fever,  as  had  also  a  neighbor,  and 
less  than  a  1)0X  cured  us. 

G.  C.  Palmer,  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  June  8:— 

I  have  found  them  especially  valuable  in  headaches. 

The  above,  dated  early  in  June,  are  from  Glean- 
ings readers.  The  following  is  from  a  Michigan 
doctor,  June  11th:  — 

Please  send  two  boxes  Y  Z  My  son  is  sick  —  splitting  head- 
ache, liad  sore  throat,  fever,  etc.  had  three  'Zones,  and  they 
were  the  only  thing  that  helped  him. 

The  best  of  all  testimonials  are  the  repeated  or 
ders  from  old  customers  for  themselves  and  their 
neighbors;  and  the  fact  that  though  evoy  hox  is 
fully  {luarnntce.d  no  customer  has  ever  yet  asked  for 
return  of  money. 

Now,  friends,  we  want  to  hear  from  the  rest  of 
you  who  have  never  used  Yellowzones,  and  guaran- 
tee you  will  be  as  pleaded  as  others. 

25  cts.  per  box;  6  boxes,   $1.00,  by  mail. 


W.  B.  HOUSE,  M.  D., 
Detour,    =     Chippewa  Co.,     = 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


Mich. 


QUEENS.  Warranted  Purely  Mated. 

Rv  return  mail,  .50  cents. 
DANIEL  WURTH,  Falmouth.  Rush  Co.,  Ind. 


Tested    ^       By   mail,    in   July,    60 
Italian   \  cents  each. 

Queens  a  C.  J.  Wheeler,  Piano,  III. 


For  Sale! 


50  colonies  of  Italian   bees, 
witli    fixtures   and  ciop,  and 
my  place  of  8^3  acres  land,  in 
a  never  failing  locality.  Box  387, 

Edwardsville,  111. 

5  per  cent  off,  to  re= 
duce  stock, 

on  all  kinds  of  supplies.  My  reduced  prices  on  fdn. 
are  by  far  tlie  lowest.  Queens,  untested,  75c;  tested, 
$1  00.    Every  thing  needed,  in  stock. 

W.  J.  Finch,  Jr.,   =    Springfield,  III. 
DOWN  GO  THE  PRICES! 

Just  read  this: 

Sammonsville,  N.  Y..  June  17,  1896. 
I  lost  all  my  stocks  last  wijiter  but  2  colonies  of   Adel  bees. 
They  have  iint  swarmed  nor  have  they  stunp  me.    Send  i4  doz. 
Adel  queens  at  once.  Chas.  STKVi'ART. 

Our  tine  Adel  and  Italian  queens  will  be  mailed  as 
follows:  One  queen,  $1.0(1;  three,  ffa..?!!;  six.  $4.50,  or 
$8.00  per  dozen.  Tested  queens,  each,  $1.5  I.  Cata- 
log free.  H.  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Hass. 
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"The  Southland  Queen." 

You  ought  to  know  what  you  are  missing'  by  not 
reading  the  Southland  Queen.  The  only  bee-journal 
published  in  the  South,  and  the  only  bee-keeping 
school  known  is  taught  by  that  world-renowned 
teacher,  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,  through  its  columns. 
How  to  raise  queens,  bees,  and  honev,  and,  in  fact, 
how  to  make  bee-keeping  a  success,  is  taught  in 
the  school.  A  single  copy  is  worth  more  to  beginners 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  ($1.00). 
A  steam  bee-hive  factory.  Root's  goods,  Dadant's 
foundation,  and  all  bee-supplies.  You  all  know 
where  to  arrange  for  your  queens  and  bees  for  '96. 
If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  catalog  that  tells  all 
aboutqueen-rearing,  and  a  sample  .iournal.  Address 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Aia. 

Italian       Untested  queens.  $1.00;  tested,  $1  35.   Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.    Full  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    2-frames,    with    queen,  $3.50;    1- 

Queens.     frame,  $3.00;  queens  after  Aug.,  50  cents. 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

AIRS.  A.  A.  SIMI'SOJSr,  Swarts,  F'a. 

Promptness  is  What  Counts. 

Root's  Goods  at  Roof's  Prices. 

Dovetailed  hives,  sectidns,  foundation,  Pou- 1 
der's  honey-jars.    Send  for  new  catalogue  of 
every  thing  used  by  bee-keepers. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 

162  Massachusetts  Ave.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Note:— Mr.  Ponder  is  authorized  to  quote  our  reg- 
ular discount  to  bona-fide  dealers. 

The  a.  I.  KooT  Co. 

Cheaper  than  Ever! 

Hilton's         White  T  Supers, 

Cliaff  Polished  Foundation, 

Hives,  Sections,  Smolcers, 

and  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary. 

1896  catalog  of  36  pages  free. 

GEO.  E.  HILTON,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Please  mention  tliis  paper 

Warranted  fllirrMC 

Purely  Mated        VU^f  «• 

Bred  for  business  and  gentleness.  Queens,  ma- 
jority of  them,  solid  .vellow.  Equal  to  all  and  supe- 
rior to  many.  June,  70  ct^.  eaclK  6  for  $3.'i'5.  Test- 
ed, $1.00  each.  Best  breeders,  $3.50  each.  To  a  new 
customer,  one  warranted  queen,  60  cents.  Safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  E.  A.  SEELEY, 

Bloomer,  Ark. 

Money-order  Office— Lavaca,  Ark. 

Carniolan  Queens, 

or     L>eeS    wiUbe  sow  by  the  under- 
signed  until  first  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  breeding  season  will  close. 

One  untested  queen.  $1.00;  three.  *2,76;  six,  $5.00. 
Tested  queens,  eafh,  $1.60.  For  nuclei,  or  full  col- 
onies, price  will  be  given  on  application. 

JOHN  ANDREWS, 
Patten's  Mills,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

pOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE.- Extra  thin  surplus 
■     foundation,  and  one  Columbia,  safetv  bicycle. 
F.  H.  McFARLAND,  Hyde  Parke,  Vt. 


GOLDEN 


Lower  Prices 


ALEXANDER  WEPT 

For  other  worlds  to  conquer.  Alex  should  hava 
changed  his  name,  grot  a  new  tin  sword  and  taken 
another  whack  ai  this  same  old  world.  That's  the 
way  some  fence  men  do,  but  the  PACK  conquests 
cause  no  weeping  on  either  side  and  a  "return  en- 
gagement" is  always  welcome. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

In  writing  advertisersplease  mention  tnls  paper. 

TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates,  Frames,  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO., 

8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 

In  writing:  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 

TEXAS  QUEENS. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  queens,  let  me  have  your 
order.    Price  list  free. 

J.  D.  GIVENS,  Lisbon,  Tex. 

on  Sections  and 
Foundation. 

1  am  now  selling  Root's  No.  1  Polished  Sections  at 
$2.i,0  per  1000;  2000,  $4.50;  3000,  $6.45;  5000,  $10.00. 

New  Weed  Process  Comb  Foundation, 

Three  cents  per  pound  less  than  prices  given  on 
page  14  of  Root's  or  my  catalog. 

M.  H*  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  nich. 

t^"In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 

PATENT  WIRED  COMB  FOUNDATION 

Mas  No  Sag-  in  Brood-frames. 

Thin   Flat -Bottom   Foundation 

Eas  no  Fishlsone  is  tht  Surplus  Eono7. 
Being  the  cleanest,  it  is  usually  worked 
the  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

12tfdb       Sole  rianufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  advertisers  mention  this  paper. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION     COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us- 
ing hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut- 
ting off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting, 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing, 
Bdging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial. 
Catalog  Free.  l-34ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  Y. 


QUEENS 

Smokers.  Sections , 

Comb  Foundation, 
Ln<l    lill   Apiairun    Suppliei; 
heap.       Send     for 
K.  T.   FLAN.tiiAN,  Belleville,  III. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market. 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants,     mtdb      and  Prompt. 
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Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

The  quotations  in  this  column  are  based,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  on  the  grading-  adopted  by  the  North 
American,  and  are  the  prices  that  tlie  commission 
men  get,  and  on  which  the  commission  for  mailing 
the  sales  is  figured.  The  grading  rules  referred  to 
are  as  follows: 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  of  even 
thickness,  and  firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  traVel-stain  or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  to  the  wood. 

No.  1.— .\I1  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  uneven  or  crooked, 
detached  at  tlic  liottoin.  or  with  but  few  cells  unsealed;  both 
wood  and  I'mnlj  unsuiled  liy  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  tlie  honey  is  to  l>e  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amljer,  and  dark.  That  is,  there 
will  he  "  fancy  white."  '  No.  1  dark."  etc. 

Dealers  are  expected  to  quote  only  those  grades  and  classifi- 
cations to  be  found  in  their  market. 

Minneapolis.— Jfo)ie;y.— Fancy  white,  15;  No.  1 
white,  13@U;  fancy  amber,  10@12;  No.  1  amber,  8@ 
10;  fancy  dark,  7@8;  extracted,  wliite,  5?4@6J^;  am- 
ber, .'>@.54;  dark,  4J(@5.  Beeswax.  26@:J8.  Tran- 
sactions nominal;  and  demand  very  light  both  for 
comb  and  extracted.  Minnesota  new  comb  will  be- 
gin to  arrive  by  August  1st,  and  probably  supply 
local  wants  until  cold  weather,  which  usually  starts 
a  demand.  S.  H.  Hall  &  Co., 

July  8.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


St.  Louis.  —  Hojiey.  —  Fancy  white.  11@12:  No.  1 
white,  10@10,'..' ;  fancy  amber,  9'2@10;  No  1  amber,  9@ 
9X;  fancy  dark,  8'4@9;  No.  1  dark.  8;  extracted, 
white,  in  i^ans,  4!4@5:  amber,  3V4®3%  dark  3;  bees- 
wax, 25@2.51^.  Tliere  is  not  much  honey  coming  in 
as  yet.  Some  extracted  from  theSoutliern  States  in 
barrels,  which  is  selling  mainly  at  3^;  some  exlra 
nice  barrels  bringing  4cts.  Sold  to-day  5000  pounds 
at  3V2@4.  Westcott  Com.  Co. 

July  7.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ChiC'VGO.—H'ihcj/.— Fancy  white  clover,  15;  No.  1 
white,  12@13;  fancy  amber,  10@1] ;  No.  1  amber,  7@9; 
fancy  daik,  9@10;  No.  1  dark,  7:  white  extracted, 
5@7;  amber,  5@5)^;  dark,  44@5;  beeswax,  2.5@27. 
Prospects  are  that  the  largest  flow  of  honey  ever 
secured  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  will  be  obtained  this  season.  Some  of  the 
harvest  is  now  on  the  market,  selling  in  small  way 
at  above  prices.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

July  7.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Detroit.— ffoHey.— No.  1  white,  11@12^4;  fancy 
amber,  10@11;  No.  1  amber,  9@10;  fancy  dark,  8@9; 
No.  1  dark,  7@8;  white  extracted  6@7;  amber,  5@6; 
dark,  o ;  beeswax,  24@2.5. 

M.  H.  MUNT, 

July  7.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Boston.— Hoxe;/.— Fancy  white,  14@15;  No.  1, 12® 
1.5;  fancj-  amber,  9@10;  No.  1  amber. 8@9;  extracted, 
white,  6@7;  amber,  5®6.  Beeswax.  2.5@26. 

E.  E.  Blake  &  Co.. 

July  8.  Boston,  Mass. 

Cleveland.— Hon?'/.— Fancy  white,  15@16;  No.  1 
white,  14@15;  No.  1  amber,  in@ll ;  extracted,  white, 
6@7;  amber,  4(5  5-  Beeswax,  20@25.  Tlip  market  be- 
gins to  look  better  for  No.  1  honey.  New  honey 
would  sell  well  in  our  market  now. 

Williams  Bros., 

July  7.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 


Albany.  —Honey.  —Fancy  white,  13@14:  fancy 
dark,  8@9;No.  1  dark,  6@7.  Our  stock  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  few  cases  of  2-lb.  buckwheat,  and  a  few 
cases  of  California  wliite.  We  hope  to  close  these 
out  before  new  crop  begins  to  arrive.  Reports  of 
the  new  crop  are  favorable  in  this  State. 

Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

July  7.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia.— Ho?iej/.—No.  1  amber,  8@9;  fancy 
dark,  7@8;  No.  1  dark,  6@.7;  extracted,  white,  8@10; 
amber.  iJ@5'/2;  dark,  3@4;  beeswax,  25@26.  Honey 
very  dull.    No  new  comb  in  yet. 

Wm.  a.  Selser, 

July  8.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cincinnati.— Hojiey.— No.  1  white,  13@14;  Fancy- 
amber,  12@13;  No.  1  amber,  10@12;  white  extracted, 
5@7:  amber,  5®t6;  dark,  3J4@5.    Beeswax,  20@25. 
Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

July  10.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Denver.-  Hojicj/.— No.  1  white.  11;  No.  1  amber,  9; 
white  extracted,  7.    Beeswax,  35@27. 

R.  K.  &  J.  C.  Frisbee. 
July  8.  Denver,  Colo. 

Kansas  City.— Hojiey.— Fancy  white,  13@14;  No. 
1  white.  12@13  ;  fancy  amber,  11®.  12;  No.  1  amber, 
10@11:  fancy  dark,  9®10;  No.  1  dark.  8@9;  extracted, 
white,  6@6i4;  amber,  5@5i'2 ;  dark,  4@4'2;  beeswax, 
22@25.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

July  8.  423  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PRICES  REDUCED!  ^^,^Z  fmpfoTe 

I  your  stock  while  prices  are  low  and  the  honey 
season  is  on.  Good  queens,  from  the  best  of 
Italian,  pure  bred,  stock  either  Leather  or  Golden. 
Four  choice.  My  Golden  Breeders  show  all  5  band 
progeny.  Prices  as  follows:  Untested,  each,  75  cts.; 
per  doz.,  17.00,  Tested,  $1.00;  per  doz.,  $10.00;  Breed- 
ers, each,  $3.00.    Reference.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  iieb.  Co.,  Ark. 


Pure 

Cyprian 

Queens. 


I  have  the  only  genuine  pure  Cyprian  or  Syrian 
bees  in  the  U.  S.  so  far  as  I  know,  imported  direct. 
I  have  had  these  bees  two  years  and  find  them  to  be 
the  best  honey-gatherers  and  cell-builders  of  any 
bees  I  ever  had.  I  will  mail  you  these  queens  from 
now  till  Nov.  15th,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  at  the  following  prices:  Untested,  $1.00 
each,  6  for  $5.50,  or  i!9. 00  per  dozen.  Tested  queens, 
$2.00,  or  the  very  best  bi-eeaers  $5.00  each. 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY, 
Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 


MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODSat  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Before  Ordering 


Your  SHIPPING  CASES  .send 
us  a  two-cent  stamp  for  valu- 
able suggestions  we  can  fur- 
nish you  from  25  years'  expe- 
rieiict  selling  honey. 

H.  R.  WRIGHT, 
Wholesale  Commission  Dealer, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  V. 

WHOLESALE  HONinV  LIBERAL 

DEALEES  &  n  U  1>I  n  I  ADVANCES 

COMMISSION  -AND-  MADE 

MEECHANTS.  .-^  ,-,  .^  r-, ..  ,  r  »   ..  r  0^ 

Establishod  BEESWAX  "NSION- 


1875. 


MENXS. 
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100  Queens  at  50  cts. 


This  is  the  season 
of  the  year  when  the 
best  (jueens  ca,n  be 
reared  for  the  least 
money,    but     almost 

everybody  has  queens,  antl  the  trade  is  dull.  For  this  reason  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  queens  even  at 
half  price,  and  hav(^  them  move  off  i)romptlj',  than  t(3  hold  them  week  after  week  trying-  to  sell  at  a  liigh 
price.  My  nuclei  are  now  full  of  laying- (jueens,  and  1  want  them  to  move  off  and  make  room  for  others 
that  are  coming-  on,  and  for  that  reason  I  will  sell  them  at  50  cts.  each,  let  the  order  be  big  or  little.  Re- 
member they  are  nice,  young,  laying  Italian  queens.    I  also  have  plenty  of  tested  queens  at  T.5  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


IMo.  1.  Sections  Cheap. 

We  offer  for  a  few  weeks  a  surplus  stock 
of  our  one-piece  No.  1  Cream  sections  at  the 
following  very  low  prices  : 

1000  for  $1.50;  3000  for  $4.00;  5000  for 
$6.00. 

These  sections  are  finely  finished,  and  No. 
1  in  all  respects  save  color,  being,  as  their 
name  indicates,  of  a  cream  color.  The  stock 
consists  of  a  quantity  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  :  4ix2,  open  2  sides ;  4ixlf|,  open  2 
sides ;  4ixU,  open  2  sides ;  4ixlf ,  open  2 
sides ;  4ix  7  to  foot,  open  2  sides. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


CHICAGO 


— If  you  wish  to  consign 
or  sell  Honey,  Fruits, 
Butter,    Potatoes,  or 
any     produce,   corre- 
spond with  us.       We 
have  been  established 
20 years.    Aie  respon- 
sible, and  refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Chicago, 
mercantile  agencies;  or  your  hanker  can  t-ee  our 
rating.    Market  reports  free.    Write  to 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

189  South  Water  St., 

Chicago,  111. 

I^'ln  i^spondin^  to  this  artvertisement  mention  gleaningb. 

Untested  Italian  Queens,  75c. 

Three  for  $2.00. 

Full  colonies  and  nuclei  reasonable. 
Catalog  of  practical  supplies  free. 

I.  J.  Stringham, 

105  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 

Apiary,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Yell,  O  Yell,  O'  YELLOWZONES. 
YELLOWZONESfor  PAIN  and  FEVER. 

flease  mention  this  paper. 


Qet  Rich  Quick, 

or,  at  least,  as  money  is  wealth  get  your 
money  out  of  any  pure  white  clover  ex- 
tracted honey  you  may  have  right  now 
during  hot  weather,  when  there  is  no 
call  for  honey  anywhere,  by  sending  a 
sample  to 

Wm.  A.  Selser,  10  Vine  St.,  Phil.,  Pa., 

who  will  pay  10c  cash  on  arrival,  and  do 
not  wail  till  fal  I  or  winter  to  realize  onit. 

By  Return  Mail. 

Tested  Queens,  this  season '.s  rearing,  50  cents. 
Warranted,  45  cts.;  untested,  40  cts.  Strong  two- 
frame  nucleus,  with  tested  queen,  $2.00.  Safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. No  disease.  Please  don't  send  stamps. 
L.  U.  ROBEY.  Wort /ling-ton,  W.  T'a. 

Judicious  Feeding 

is  the  only  hope  for  bee-keepers  in 
■u         poor  localities  or  poor  seasons,  and 

Board  man's 

Atmospheric 

Entrance 

has  come  to  help  out  in  that  work. 

For  descriptive  circulars 
and  price  list  address 

H.  R.  Boardman,  East  Townsend,  O. 


Special  Offer. 


Warranted  queens  bred  from  best  imported 
or  home-bred  queens,  at  60  cts.  each ;  X  doz., 
$3..50;  untested,  55  cts.;  1/2  doz.,  $3.15;  test- 
ed, 70  cts. ;  V2  doz.,  $4.00.  All  queens  sent 
by  return  mail. 

LEININQER  BROS..  Fort  Jennings,  O. 


$25.22  in  Cash  PrizesI 

This  is  in  addition  to  premiums  for  getting  new  6-months  subscriptions 
for  the  WHEKIiV  fi|VIEHlCfllS[  BEE  JOUI^riflli.  Only  40  cents  to  a  new 
subscriber  from  July  1,  1896,  to  Jan.  1,  1897 — 'IQ  numbers  in  all.  Better 
send  for  free  sample  copy  telling  about  the  ifi25. 00  in  cash  prizes,  and  the 
other  premiums.     Address 

GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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"Applications  of  honey,"  says  a  medical 
quarterly,  "  are  said  to  quickly  relieve  the  pain 
and  abort  the  attack  In  erysipelas  of  the  face." 

Proper  spacing  is  clearly  reasoned  out  on 
p.  498  to  be  just  IJ  Inches,  while  Doolittle,  in  A. 
B.  J.,  reasons  out  just  as  clearly  that  it  should 
be  IK;  l/i  is  a  pretty  fair  compromise. 

"The  very  blackest  old  comb  you  may 
have,"  says  R.  C.  Aikin,  in  Am.  Bee  J.,  "  will 
give  a  bright  wax  from  the  solar;  but  if  put 
through  water  it  will  be  very  dark.  [Quite 
right,  according  to  our  experience. — Ed.] 

Last  number  of  Gleanings,  in  its  editorials, 
smacks  strongly  of  practical  work  in  the  apiary. 
Wish  its  editor  could  be  kept  there  about  all 
the  time.  [I  wish  so  too;  but  I  am  in  the  api- 
ary more  than  you  are  perhaps  aware.— Ed.] 

I  WOULD  give  a  dollar  a  pound  for  some  nails 
of  the  right  kind  to  use  for  spacers  on  brood- 
frames — wire  nails  134"  long  or  less,  with  heads 
}4  inch  thick  and  -f^  across.  [What  do  you 
mean  by  "right  kind"?  We'll  take  a  contract 
for  a  few  thousand  pounds.  Be  generous  in 
your  order. — Ed.] 

A  decided  advantage  it  is  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  honey-boards — saves  time  and 
muss.  But  I'm  afraid  there's  one  disadvantage. 
I'm  afraid  queens  will  go  into  sections  oftener 
without  honey- boards.  But  even  if  honey- 
boards  must  be  used,  I'd  want  thick  top- bars 
with  them,  %  thick  at  that. 

Sweet  clover  can  never,  I  think,  take  the 
place  of  white  clover  as  a  honey-plant,  and  we 
may  as  well  know  it  first  as  last — just  because 
sweet-clover  honey  can  never  take  the  place  of 
white-clover  honey  on  the  market.  Some  will 
like  it  better  than  white  clover,  but  others  will 
not  like  it  at  all.  [If  white  clover  can  not  be 
had,  sweet  clover  would  be  a  most  excellent 
substitute,  at  all  events.— Ed.] 


R.  C.  Aikin  reports  in  -4.  iJ.  Journal,  that,  in 
the  solar  extractor,  100  Langstroth  combs  yield 
from  17  to  20  pounds  of  wax.  That  means 
about  IK  pounds  of  wax  for  an  8-frame  hive. 
[This  would  be  quite  a  large  amount  of  wax 
from  old  comb,  according  to  our  experience. 
Perhaps  Mr.  A.'s  combs  were  not  very  old.— Ed.] 

E.  E.  Hasty,  the  Review  reviewer,  says,  "I 
have  a  sneaking  notion  that  the  current  imper- 
sonality of  editors  is  an  error  and  a  nuisance — 
a  nuisance  which  is  tolerated,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  because  it  renders  impossible  the  much 
worse  nuisance  of  editorial  garrulity  and  self- 
parading."  He  thinks  both  evils  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  golden  mean  taken. 

A  GOOD  scratcher  to  scratch  the  surface  of 
sealed  honey  so  as  to  get  the  bees  to  empty  it 
out  is  made  of  a  piece  of  heavy  wire  cloth, 
three  meshes  to  the  inch.  Possibly  five  to  the 
inch  would  be  better.  Take  a  piece  three  or 
four  inches  square,  and  you'll  find  the  edge 
where  it  is  cut  off  just  the  thing  to  rake  the 
surface. 

Bees  defy  all  rules  sometimes.  To-day  I 
found  in  a  hive  post-constructed  queen-cells 
and  queen-cells  containing  pollen.  Either  one 
of  these  ought  to  be  taken  as  good  proof  of 
queenlessness;  but  a  laying  queen  was  in  the 
hive  doing  good  work.  [We  may  first  as  well 
as  last  set  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  bees  never 
do  any  thing  invariably. — Ed.] 

Skylark  says,  p.  489,  that  " once  more"  the 
Chicago  market  is  opened  up  for  Californians, 
still  implying  that  his  former  charge  against 
me  was  correct.  Say,  Skylark,  wouldn't  it  be 
the  square  thing  for  you  to  come  out  like  a 
man  and  say  that  you  were  in  the  wrong,  and 
that  I  had  never  whi-jpered  a  word  against 
Californians  camping  right  down  in  the  Chicago 
market? 

It's  all  very  well,  Mr.  Editor,  for  you  to 
suggest  warmer  weather  as  a  remedy  for  the 
trouble  of  bee-glue  with  tin  rabbets;  but  you 
don't  send  out  an  assortment  of  weather  with 
the  rabbets;  and  work  has  to  be  done,  weather 
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or  no  weather.  Let's  have  things  to  fit  cool 
weather,  and  they'll  be  all  right  for  hot  weath- 
er. [But  the  far  greater  part  of  that  work  can 
be  done  in  warm  weather,  just  the  same'e. — 
Ed.] 

'•Raise  none — not  one,''  is  W.  K.  Morrison's 
dictum  as  to  drones,  p.  497.  But  do  you  realize 
that  one- third  of  your  queens  are  superseded 
each  year,  friend  M.?  and  that  means  you  must 
have  some  drones  in  the  apiary,  and  drones  are 
free  commoners,  going  from  one  hive  to  anoth- 
er. Even  if  you  raise  "  not  one  "  drone,  they'll 
enter  your  hives  from  your  neighbors'  bees. 
[Hadn't  thought  of  this  point  before.  That 
alone  would  make  the  no-drone  theory  of  non- 
swarming  impracticable.— Ed.] 

Thickness  of  comb  is  given,  p.  498,  as  y1^ 
inch.  But  in  measuring  for  spacing,  the  thick- 
ness taken  should  be  that  of  comb  containing 
capped  worker  brood,  and  Doollttle  says  the 
capping  adds  a  full  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the 
thickness,  and  worker  comb  used  for  the  first 
time  measures  an  inch  when  capped.  Then 
remember  that  comb  thickens  with  use,  old 
comb  measuring  an  inch  without  capping.  So 
old  comb  capped  would  measure  1}^.  and  a  iding 
^%  space  would  make  just  about  1}4- 

Prof.  Cook  relates  in  A.  B.  J.  that  he  receiv- 
ed from  four  different  Slates  honey  reported  to 
be  poisonous.  He  ate  freely  of  it,  and  is  still 
living.  [We  have  had  a  good  many  articles 
from  good  bee-keepers,  faking  the  ground  that 
some  honey  is  poisonous.  Among  these  writers 
is  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown. 
Prof.  Cook's  article  seems  convincing,  and  yet 
I'd  like  to  hear  from  others,  both  for  and 
against  the  theory  or  fact  of  honey  being  poi- 
sonous. This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  decid- 
ed right.— Ed.] 

"White  clover  seems  to  have  run  out  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years,''  says  the  editor,  p. 
502.  You  may  be  pleasantly  disappointed. 
Last  year  there  were  scarcely  any  white- clover 
plants  to  be  se.^n  in  this  region,  while  this  year 
the  ocean  of  bloom  beats  the  record  for  the 
past  25  years.  I  don't  know  where  the  plants 
came  from,  but  they're  there.  [If  white  clover 
will  only  run  in  again,  no  matter  where  it 
comes  from,  I  shall  he  )7ios(  ngreenbly  surprised. 
I  infer  in  your  case  you'll  have  white-clover 
honey. — Ed.] 

Thick  top-bars  with  proper  spacing  are  a 
success  in  preventing  burr-combs.  No  mistake 
about  it.  In  some  cases  where  honey  was 
daubed  between  the  supers,  all  was  left  clean 
over  the  top-bars.  [Some  bee-keepers  strange- 
ly seem  disinclined  to  accept  the  fact  of  there 
being  few  or  no  burr  combs  with  the  right  kind 
of  top-bars.  History  repeats  itself.  When 
Daguerre  said  he  could  and  did  make  an  image 
permanent  on  a  looking-glass,  it  was  disbe- 
lieved  and  even  laughed  at  as  an  impossibility. 


X  rays  are  another  example  of  the  same  per- 
versity in  human  nature.— Ed.] 

Cases  are  reported  in  which  swarms  have 
issued  with  no  sign  of  a  queen-cell  in  the  hive. 
I'm  inclined  to  be  mildly  skeptical  about  this; 
at  least,  I  have  some  doubt  about  such  a  case 
occurring  unless  the  bee-keeper  had  baffled  the 
intentions  of  the  bees  by  previously  removing 
queen-cells.  The  more  bees  are  thwarted  as  to 
swarming,  the  more  determined  they  sometimes 
are;  and  I  can  imagine  their  getting  mad 
enough  to  swarm  with  no  sign  of  a  queen  cell. 
I've  had  many  a  case  in  which  there  was  noth- 
ing further  than  an  egg  in  a  queen-cell. 


H.  E.  Wilder  is  now  foul-brood  inspector  for 
Riverside  Co.,  Cal.  I  have  no  doubt  the  disease 
will  have  to  seek  other  fields. 

Pres.  W.  T.  Richardson  has  so  far  recovered' 
as  to  return  to  his  home  in  Simi  country.  His 
accident  detained  him  at  Bro.  Touchton's  five 
weeks. 

In  a  few  instances,  where  the  bee-keeper  is 
In  the  same  condition  that  his  bees  are,  the 
man  has  to  rustle  for  grub  for  himself,  and  the 
bees  die. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  the  X  ray  will 
destroy  diphtheria  germs.  If  that  proves  to  be 
a  fact,  let  us  turn  the  rays  upon  foul  brood. 
There  is  a  wide  field  for  making  it  useful  in  this 
State. 

We  hear  now  and  then  of  a  bee-keeper  who 
feeds  from  one  tank  in  the  open  air.  That's  a 
short  cut,  perhaps;  but  the  result  is  any  quan- 
tity of  dead  bees  in  the  feeder.  Near  by  bee- 
keepers also  are  benefited. 

We  can  put  down  another  disastrous  honey 
season  for  Southern  California.  From  present 
appearances  there  will  be  scarcely  a  carload 
produced  south  of  the  Tehachapi.  Bees  are  in 
a  starving  condition  on  many  ranches,  and 
feeding  is  the  order  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  Brodbeck,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  efficacy  of  bee  poison  in  the  cure 
of  rheumatism  and  boils.  During  the  past 
winter  he  has  been  greatly  afflicted  with  both 
maladies;  but  now,  after  a  few  weeks  in  the 
apiary,  and  a  free  reception  of  stings,  boils  and 
rheumatism  are  both  banished. 

In  a  recent  letter  a  noted  bee-keeper  in  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  thus  discourses  upon  queen-rearing: 
"That  scheme  of  raising  que*  ns  on  the  island 
may  be  a  good  one.  It  may  be  that  this  State 
can  cut  Italy  out  on  the  score  of  raising  the 
best  Italian   blood   in   the  world.    I  know  that 
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the  Italian  girls  raised  in  this  State  are  as  fine 
looking  as  one  would  wish  to  see."  The  idea 
of  linking  Italian  girls  with  Italian  queens 
shows  that  something  is  radically  wrong  with 
the  eyes  and  inclinations  of  my  sedate  and  old- 
time  traveling  companion. 


ARE    WE    ALL   CRIPPLES.    INVALIDS,   AND    CON- 
STITUTIONALLY WEAK? 

Yes,  Somnambulist,  I  heard  and  noted  the 
philippic  given  out  by  E.  T.  Abbott,  in  A.  B. 
Journal,  but  I  had  not  time  just  then  to  attend 
to  him,  being  away  up  at  Newhall  taking  care 
of  my  fame.     Friend  Abbott  says: 

Honey-producers,  falling-  in  with  the  ereneriil  drift 
of  things  In  these  times,  seem  to  liave  the  idea  th  it 
there  is  only  one  road  to  success,  and  that  is  by 
havine-  the  government  or  some  ct)mbuiation  of 
men  do  for  them  what  they  confess,  by  tlieir  theo- 
ries, they  are  not  able  to  do  for  themselves^-namely, 
make  life  a  success;  in  their  chosen  calling. 

The  man  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  these  God- 
given  blessings  (health  and  being  let  alone)  should 
be  able  to  at  least  hold  his  own  and  keep  his  head 
above  water.  If  he  is  not.  it  will  only  be  an  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
to  let  him  go  under.  Crutches  and  government 
help  should  be  reserved  for  invalids,  cripples,  and 
the  constitutionally  weak. 

I  never  expected  such  an  article  as  this  from 
E.  T.  Abbott.  Being  a  man  of  letters,  I  did  not 
look  for  any  thing  so  wicked— no,  no! — so  friv- 
olous; no,  thafs  not  the  word  either — so  child- 
ish as  this.  Yes,  friend  Abbott,  we  have 
"fallen  in  with  the  general  drift  of  things," 
and  we  do  have  the  idea  that  "  there  is  but  one 
road  to  success."  So  far  you  are  right,  and  have 
described  the  situation  exactly.  But  when  you 
say  that  we  believe  that  road  to  success  is  to 
"get  the  government  or  some  combination  of 
men  to  do  for  us  what  we  confess  we  can  not 
do  for  ourselves."  you  are  all  wrong.  Did  any 
one  ever  ask  the  government  to  raise  the  price 
of  honey,  or  to  furnish  supplies  at  wholesale 
prices?  I  trow  not.  But  this  is  ju^t  what's 
the  matter  with  us.  Middlemen  pile  on  the 
profits  on  the  supplies  until  the  expenses  come 
to  almost  half  the  honey.  There  was  some 
talk  of  getting  the  government  to  import  Apis 
dorsnta.  Were  the  advocates  of  this  measure 
"  constitutionally  weak,  invalids,  or  cripples  ?  " 
What  writer  has  asked  "some  combination  "^f 
men  to  do  for  us  what  we  confess  we  can  not  do 
for  ourselves"?  Not  one — not  even  a  single 
cripple!  This  is  a  misleading  statement.  We 
do  not  confess  any  such  thing,  and  never  did 
confess  it.  either  by  th«  ory  or  action.  On  the 
contrary,  we  claim  that  we  are  able  to  right 
our  own  wrongs  by  combination  and  union 
among  ourselves.  We  do  not  ask  "some  com- 
bination of  men  "  to  help  us,  and  never  did.    It 


is  a  rather  bold  insinuation— in  fact,  almost 
amounting  to  an  assertion— that  all  who  favor 
combination  and  union  for  self-defense  and 
protection  are  either  invalids,  cripples,  or  con- 
stitutionally weak.  What  has  built  our  great 
canals,  and  locked  and  dammed  our  rivers? 
Combinations  among  the  cripples  that  didn't 
want  to  be  let  alone.  What  has  dug  and  drilled 
and  blasted  out  hundreds  of  miles  of  tunnels  in 
search  of  the  precious  metals,  until  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  be- 
come catacombs  as  famous  as  those  of  Egypt  or 
the  Via  Appia  f  The  combination  of  the  crip- 
ples who  didn't  "  want  to  be  let  alone."  What 
has  built  our  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  our 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads? 
Combination  of  the  cripples  who  didn't  want  to 
be  let  alone.  What  has  built  and  endowed  our 
great  institutions  of  learning  that  are  the  pride 
and  the  crowning  glory  of  America?  It  was 
the  combination,  union,  and  organization  of 
the  "cripples,  invalids,  and  constitutionally 
weak,"  who  had  no  ambition  "  to  be  let  alone." 
What  is  this  great  government  of  the  United 
States,  "  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people."  but  a  combination — a  union  and 
organization  of  millions  of  men  for  self-protec- 
tion? Are  we  all  "Invalids,  cripples,  or  con- 
stitutionally weak?  "    I  pause  for  a  reply. 

HON.  .T.  M.  HAMBA.UGH. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Hambaugh.  I 
visited  him  and  his  interesting  and  excellent 
family,  and  they  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  my  mountain  home.  We  had  a  long  and 
interesting  talk  on  bees,  of  course.  Mr.  Ham- 
baugh was  rather  astonished  when  I  lold  him 
we  had  but  one  flow  of  honey  here,  but  that 
that  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the  early 
spring  until  it  finally  closed  up.  as  a  general 
thing,  in  July.  An  eastern  man  has  a  good 
deal  to  learn  when  he  comes  out  here  to  keep 
bees.  You  see,  we  knoiv  something.  The  first 
thing,  however,  that  he  learns— and  the  knowl- 
edge is  quickly  acquired — is  the  vast  difference 
between  the  head  and  the  tail  of  the  bee.  Any 
one  can  find  that  out  in  ten  minutes,  and  not 
half  try,  and  without  a  single  bale  of  undevel- 
oped intellect  at  that. 

Mr.  Hambaugh  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature,  and  probably  left  the  State 
for  fear  of  committing  a  second  offense.  That's 
the  way  you  see  all  the  good  people  come  to 
California.  Friend  Hambaugh  is  good  because 
he  wants  to  reform.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  a  man  should  be  snubbed  just  because 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Give 
him  a  chance  to  recover  from  the  shock  and 
retrieve  his  reputation.  You  wouldn't  like  it 
if  you  had  just  got  out  and  nobody  would  speak 
to  you.  But  I'll  bet  that  Hambaugh  was  a 
wide  awake  and  a  jolly  prisoner  while  he  was 
in,  anyhow. 
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THE   SEASON  IN  THE   EAST. 

I  take  the  following  high-flowing  and  boast- 
ful announcements  from  the  bee-papers  of  the 
East  for  June:  "Good  prospects  for  a  great 
crop;"  "  rolling  in  sweets;"  "just  rolling  in  the 
honey;"  "bountiful  crops  expected;"  "bright 
prospects;"  "good  honey  crop  expected;"  "  bees 
booming;"  "a  successful  season  expected;" 
"  heaviest  flow  1  ever  saw."  Do  you  expect  us, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  sit  here  quietly  and  have  such 
insults  thrown  across  the  continent  at  us — 
thrown  into  our  very  faces?  Well,  go  on.  In- 
scribe them  on  your  banners  and  your  trans- 
parancies,  and  go  out  on  your  torchlight  pro- 
cessions. >Fe  don't  care.  "Won't  we  go  along?" 
No,  we  won't,  and  we  don't  torchlight  in  the 
same  year  with  you.  Besides,  we  prefer  to 
select  our  own  company.  "You  didn't  say  any 
thing  to  us."  No,  but  we  can  take  a  hint. 
Every  eye  is  turned  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Is 
there  any  thing  loud  in  our  quiet  and  dignified 
contentment?  Aren't  we  as  calm  as  the  un- 
ruffled sea?  Have  a  care  how  you  conduct 
yourselves  on  your  triumphal  marches.  Don't 
reflect  on  us.  Don't  say,  "  I  told  you  so."  Don't 
taunt  us.  The  slumbering  fires  of  our  indigna- 
tion may  break  forth  at  any  time.  We  won't 
be  responsible.  I  wouldn't  care,  anyway,  if 
you  would  make  a  whole  lot  of  bug- juice.  I'm 
just  mad. 


APIS  DOBSATA  NOT  UNDESIRABLE. 


their  practical,   value   for  the   united 
states;  other  races  of  bees. 


By  W.  K.  Morrison. 


The  editor  of  Gleanings  is  anxious  to  know 
something  about  my  way  of  securing  Apis 
dorsata  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  its  do- 
mestication. In  the  first  place,  I  hope,  for  the 
general  good  of  bee-keeping,  that  a  staid,  re- 
spectable journal  like  Gleanings  will  never 
again  make  the  statement  that  it  did  a  few 
weeks  ago  about  Apis  dorsata  changing  the 
flora  of  America.  Such  a  statement  appears 
like  a  sound  from  the  Dark  Ages.  What  !  even 
the  savage  would  not  believe  such  a  statement. 
Suppose  a  fruit-grower  applies  to  the  Governor 
of  Ohio  for  protection  against  the  bee-keepers 
of  his  State,  saying  the  bees  mix  up  his  apples 
and  his  strawberries,  his  pears  and  his  persim- 
mons, etc.  Why,  it  pains  me  to  discuss  such 
nonsense.  Are  the  readers  of  this  paper  aware 
that  there  are  some  3000  species  of  bees  in  ex- 
istence? These  have  been  working  through 
all  the  ages,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  have 
never  changed  the  flora  of  any  country  one  iota. 


The  honey-bee  has  been  at  work  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  some  time  now,  and  I  fail  to  see  that 
it  has  changed  one  single  flower  as  yet.  I 
know  it  would  stagger  the  mind  of  most  of 
your  readers  to  be  told  how  many  species  of 
bees  there  are  in  the  United  States.  Now.  it  is 
to  be  hoped  this  sort  of  thing  will  be  dropped. 
Talk  about  Prof.  Wiley's  lie — this  one  knocks 
it  completely  into  the  shade.  Prof.  W.  can  now 
poke  all  the  fun  he  chooses  at  us. 

Let  us  discuss  a  pleasanter  subject.  Most  of 
your  readers  who  write  about  Apis  dorsata 
seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  the  only 
bee  capable  of  domestication;  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  other  species  are  actually  kept  by 
the  natives  of  these  eastern  countries.  We 
have  pretty  accurate  information  of  the  follow- 
ing bees: 

Apis  Dorsata  (natives  make  a  business  of  its 
honey). 

Apis  Zonata  (natives  make  a  business  of  its 
honey). 

Apis  Indica  (kept  in  hives). 

Apis  Bhotan  (kept  in  hives). 

Apis  Unicolor  (kept  in  hives). 

Apis  Mellifica  (the  one  we  cultivate). 

Some  bees  of  Central  and  South  America 
have  been  partiallv  domesticated.  I  know  I 
saw  notices  of  a  certain  species  of  Trigona  as 
having  been  imported  into  the  United  States, 
but  they  were  very  far  removed  from  the  do- 
mesticated kind.  The  Trigona  of  the  West 
Indies  has  some  1000  bees  in  a  nest,  while  Mr. 
Stretch,  while  at  Panama,  counted  a  colony  of 
Melipona  with  at  least  100,000  bees  in  it.  as  he 
says  almost  countless,  their  nest  occupying 
several  (6)  feet  of  a  large  hollow  tree,  and  hav- 
ing large  quantities  of  honey  and  wax.  The 
bees  were  like  a  black  cloud.  Gardner  says  In 
his  travels  (giving  a  long  list  of  Melipona), 
that,  in  the  provinces  of  Piauhy  and  Goyaz,  he 
found  bees  very  numerous.  In  every  house 
they  have  the  honey  of  these  bees.  Many  spe- 
cies, he  says,  build  in  the  hollow  of  trees,  oth- 
ers in  banks;  some  suspend  their  nests  from 
branches  of  trees,  while  one  species  makes  its 
nest  of  clay,  the  honey  of  this  species  being 
very  good. 

Mr.  Guerin  found  one  of  these  nests  with  six 
queens  {Melipona  fulvipes).  Bates,  no  mean 
observer,  brought  back  from  the  Amazon  45 
species  of  Melipona,  mostly  new  species. 

I  know  some  editors  of  bee-papers  who  grave- 
ly discuss  the  uses  of  Trigona  and  Melipona, 
and  who  evidently  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  species."  I  see  advertisements  in 
Gleanings  like  this:  "For  sale — hybrid  bees, 
$4.00  a  hive."  Now,  friends,  this  isn't  so.  No- 
body has  hybrid  bees  in  the  United  States  as 
yet.  Wait  till  we  get  Dorsata  or  Indica  here, 
and  there  may  be  a  chance  to  get  hybrids. 

One  of  the  most  painful  reflections  about  the 
recent  death  of  the  great  Langstroth  is  the 
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fact  that  there  is  no  one  to  take  his  place  as  an 
author  and  student  in  apiculture.  I  know  of 
editors  of  bee- papers  who  have  never  read 
Reaumur's  work,  the  foundation-stone  of  bee 
culture.  All  these  things  make  it  difficult  to 
convey  to  the  average  bee-keeper  just  what 
chances  there  are  of  improving  practical  api- 
culture by  introducing  new  species  (not  races) 
of  bees.  The  domestic  animals  of  the  United 
States  are  all  introductions;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Apis  dorsata  would  probably,  in  my 
opinion,  be  of  more  importance  than  either  os- 
triches or  reindeer. 

The  more  we  diversify  our  business,  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  succeed.  The  introduction  of 
a  new  species  of  bees  would  give  us  a  standing 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  we  do  not  now  pos- 
sess. What  I  should  expect  from  Apis  dorsata 
would  be: 

1.  A  larger  number  of  flowers  visited  having 
deep  nectaries. 

2.  A  larger  area  covered  by  its  greater  power 
of  flight. 

3.  More  wax  produced. 

4.  Honey  to  come  to  us  now  going  to  bumble- 
bees. 

5.  A  greater  power  to  take  care  of  itself 
against  wasps,  etc. 

It  is,  of  course,  problematical  somewhat  as  to 
what  would  be  the  greatest  advantage  till  we 
know  more  about  them.  Certain  it  is,  they  are 
valuable,  and  compare  favorably  with  Mellifi- 
ca.  I  should  be  discouraged  if  I  did  not  know 
how  our  own  honey-bee  behaves  in  the  tropics. 
It  is  often  said  that  dorsata  is  migratory  in  its 
habits;  but  our  own  honeybee  does  the  same 
thing  pretty  much.  This  is  news,  but  it  is  a 
fact.  A  bee-tree  is  not  a  bee-tree  very  long  in 
the  tropics.  When  the  rainy  seasons  come, 
enemies  of  all  sorts  come  to  eat  their  honey  and 
wax,  till,  in  sheer  exasperation,  evidently,  the 
colony  decamps,  leaving  his  abode  in  the  hands 
of  its  enemies.    Bees  in  the  tropics  get  no  peace. 

It  may  strike  your  readers  as  very  strange, 
but  flowers  are  scarce  in  the  tropics.  I  sup- 
pose that  Ontario  is  a  better  placp.  for  flowers 
than  Brazil,  under  the  equator.  One  of  the 
lies  we  are  taught  in  childhood  is  that  tropical 
countries  have  lots  of  flowers.  Dr.  Miller 
would  find  wintering  quite  a  problem  in  the 
equator— just  as  much  so  as  in  Illinois.  For 
months  the  bees  get  hardly  an  ounce  of  honey. 
Then  they  are  annoyed  by  swarms  of  ants, 
termites,  and  moths. 

Then  Ajns  dorsata  is  accused  of  working 
nights.  So  does  Melliflca.  Bees  in  the  tropics 
work  nights  and  mornings  only,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  the  vertical  sun  evaporates 
all  the  nectar  out  of  the  tubes  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  My  own  bees  used  to  fly  around 
moonlight  night?  in  the  tropics,  and  no  won- 
der; for  a  moonlight  night  in  Capricorn  is  su- 
perb; but  I  could  never  discover  that  they  did 


any  thing  nights.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andes  the  little  rivulets  trickle  down  the 
mountain  side  till  about  10  or  11  a.  m.,  then 
stop  altogether  for  the  day.  This  is  about  the 
time  bees  stop  till  about  4  p.  m.,  when  work  is 
resumed. 

Lately  dorsata  was  accused  of  being  a  great 
stinger;  but  among  a  certain  class  our  own  pet 
has  a  similar  name. 

A  great  amount  of  data  has  been  collected 
about  the  bees  of  India;  and  the  government 
of  India  has  published  a  book  about  the  bees  of 
India  that  are  kept  in  hives.  If  we  can't  do 
any  better  we  can  get  the  bees  the  natives 
have,  and  try  them. 

The  bees  of  Bhotan  are  kept  in  hives,  and 
are  diff'erent  from  ours.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if 
these  natives,  with  their  rude  hives,  can  keep 
these  bees,  we  ought  to  do  a  leetle  better. 

The  reports  furnished  to  the  government  of 
India  show  that  the  bees  of  that  country  suffer 
from  moths  and  men  chiefly.  They  do  not  cul- 
tivate our  bees — only  Europeans  do  this.  Our 
bees  do  not  mix  with  theirs. 

Bermuda. 


[Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Morrison,  in  his  first 
paragraph,  must  surely  have  misunderstood 
me  in  wnat  I  said  concerning  Apix  dorsata,  on 
pages  390  and  396.  On  neither  page  did  I  say 
any  thing  about  their  '"changing  the  flora"  of 
America.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  that 
they  would  be  "out  of  harmony  with  the  gen- 
eral flora  of  America,"  and  this  was  but  en- 
dorsing the  opinion  of  that  scientist  and  an 
authority,  Mr.  Frank  R.  Cheshire,  whom  I  had 
just  been  quoting. 

We  have  permitted  the  use  of  the  term  "  hy- 
brids" when  referring  to  crosses  between 
blacks  and  Italians,  simply  because  it  had  be- 
come generally  accepted.  And  in  the  same 
way  we  have  permitted  the  use  of  the  term 
"fertile  workers"  when  we  meant  "laying 
workers."  just  the  same  as  everbody  speaks 
about  the  sun  rising,  when,  in  fact,  it  does  not 
rise  at  all;  or  when  we  say  the  tea-kettle  boils, 
when  it  is  only  the  water  in  it  to  which  we  re- 
fer; or  when  we  say  the  eaves  drip,  when  it  is 
only  the  water  running  from  them.  Even  if 
we  were  to  change  the  term  "  hybrid "  to 
"cross."  bee  keepers  all  over  the  country 
would  be  continually  using  the  term  they  were 
long  accustomed  to.  As  to  the  term  "races  of 
bees,"  it  is  not  any  worse  than  that  commonly 
accepted  by  the  whole  human  family  when  it 
refers  to  "  races  of  men."  If  we  must  stop  using 
the  term  "  races  of  bees."  then  our  geographies- 
and  our  general  literature  must  correct  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  the  term  African  race, 
Malay  race.  etc.  The  Standard  dictionary,  the 
latest  and  best,  gives  as  one  of  its  definitions 
of  race.  "  A  stock  or  strain  as  of  domestic  ani- 
mals or  plants."  "Race  "as  we  have  used  it 
in  reference  to  bees  is  correct  according  to  this. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  language  to  give  sec- 
ondary meanings  to  words,  and  these  secondary 
meanings  often  and  even  generally  intrench 
themselves  in  the  language  of  the  masses  so 
firmly  that  strict  accuracy  would  really  amount 
to  inaccuracy. 

But  in  reference  to  Apis  dorsata.  I  am  will- 
ing to  take  back  any  thing  I  said  referring  to 
the  undesirability  of  bringing  them  to  this 
country  ;  and  in  view  of  what  our  correspond- 
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ent  has  said  in  favor  of  points  1  to  5,  it  may 
be  well  worth  our  while  to  get  them  here. 

In  our  next  issue  Mr.  Morrison  will  tell  of  the 
plan  he  has  for  going  through  the  Eastern 
countries,  and  how  he  proposes  to  carry  it  out, 
for,  indeed,  I  believe  he  is  just  the  man  to  in- 
troduce new  races  or  species  into  the  civilized 
world;  and  he  will  do  it,  too,  providing  the 
bee-keepers  stand  back  of  him,  even  if  he  does 
not  secure  an  appropriation  from  our  own  na- 
tional government.  He  has  had  wide  experi- 
ence as  a  traveler,  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  travel 
among  semi-barbaric  peoples. — Ed.] 


BEE-STINGS  AND  RHEUMATISM. 


NOT  A  CURE,  BUT    ALMOST  A  KILL;     A   SEQUEL 

TO  MR.   hart's  ARTICLE  ON  PAGE  386; 

FUNNY  BUT  SERIOUS. 


By  W.  Hood. 


Editor  Gleanmgs;— Having  been  an  interest- 
ed reader  of  your  journal  for  several  years,  es- 
pecially the  portion  dedicated  to  A.  I.  Root  and 
his  garden,  1  usually  welcome  it  on  arrival  as 
one  of  the  family.  In  your  May  15th  number 
I  was  highly  interested  in  reading  pages  386,'7, 
from  the  pens  of  Hart  and  Hendrickson.  in  re- 
gard to  bees  and  rheumatism.  After  reading 
of  the  miraculous  cure  I  almost  felt  like  shout- 
ing "Eureka,"  for  here  was  found  a  lightning- 
like cure  that  would  knock  out  Electropoise 
and  give  "Pink  Pills  "a  black  eye  in  the  first 
round,  while  I.  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
medicinal  qualities  contained  within  the 
peaked  end  of  the  busy  bee,  had  been  cha«ing 
rheumatic  pains  up  and  down  my  leg  with  a 
bottle  of  liniment,  and  rubbing  it  in  until 
the  cuticle  was  almost  worn  away  instead  of  ap- 
plying a  very  small  portion  of  the  forty  swarms 
out  in  the  back  yard,  all  of  which,  with  the 
slightest  provocation,  would  be  more  than  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  my  behalf. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  not  writing  this  to  air 
my  apiary,  nor  to  lay  my  sorrows  before  the 
public,  but  that  others  who  may  read  it  may  be 
benefited  by  my  experience  as  well  as  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  have  been  cured  by  bee- 
stings. 

Some  four  years  ago  I  spent  the  winter  in  the 
much-lauded  State  of  Florida,  and  ever  since 
then  have  been  troubled  some  with  rheuma- 
tism; but  it  never  really  settled  down  to  busi- 
ness until  about  three  months  ago,  when  it 
located  in  the  hip  joint  as  a  permanent  settler, 
spreading  out  as  occasion  offered  until  it  reach- 
ed the  end  of  my  toes.  In  its  infancy  I  got 
along  nicely  by  wearing  a  cane;  but  as  its 
growth  increased  I  felt  it  very  convenient  to 
add  a  crutch  to  my  outfit,  and  by  so  doing  we 
got  along  nicely  together.  In  all  my  wander- 
ings it  was  my  constant  companion,  reminding 
me  that  I  was  not  so  young  as  I  used  to  be. 

After  a  month  or  so  of  rather  close  compan- 
ionship, the  portion  extending  out  beyond  my 
toes  got  broken  off,  or  at  least  I  lost  it  some- 


where, and  felt  so  much  better  that  I  laid  away 
the  crutch  and  continued  to  hobble  around  the 
garden  and  greenhouse  with  the  cane.  About 
this  time  Gleanings  wafted  to  me  the  good 
news  found  on  pages  386,'7,  and  before  retiring 
that  night  I  promised  myself  that  I  would  cure 
that  rheumatism  or  sacrifice  the  whole  forty 
colonies  of  bees. 

Accordingly,  bright  and  early  the  next  morn- 
ing I  visited  the  nearest  hive  and  found  the 
first  bees  just  venturing  out,  wiping  their  eyes 
so  they  could  see  better  which  hive  to  rob  next. 

1  bared  my  ankle,  and,  as  my  bees  are  always 
ready  for  work  of  this  kind,  I  reached  out  and 
gathered  in  No.  1.    It  did  its  work  nobly.    Nos. 

2  and  3  did  likewise.  I  reached  for  No.  4  and 
caught  it  on  the  fly.  The  Tittle  fellow,  being 
over-anxious,  could  not  wait  till  placed  in  po- 
sition, but  fired  away  and  caught  me  just  un- 
der the  finger-nail.  Now,  six  or  seven  being 
the  regular  dose  for  adults,  and  I  being  about 
as  adult  as  I  ever  would  be,  decided  to  try 
about  six.  In  catching  No.  5  I  made  a  little 
miscalculation,  and  smashed  it  so  flat  that,  had 
it  been  used,  it  would  have  had  to  be  in  the 
form  of  a  poultice.  In  smashing  this  one  I 
seemed  to  have  given  offense  to  the  whole  out- 
fit, each  one  taking  it  as  a  personal  insult,  and 
each  one  insisting  on  sacrificing  his  life  wheth- 
er I  required  it  or  not. 

I  have  discovered  during  life  that  even  rheu- 
matism is  preferable  to  some  other  things;  and 
this  being  one  of  them,  I  retired  in  good  order, 
or  in  as  good  order  as  a  man  cau  with  about 
four  quarts  of  angry  bees  playing  tag  round  his 
face.  I  had  decided  to  take  the  prescription  on 
the  sly,  but  was  caught  in  the  very  act;  and, 
during  the  morning,  there  were  many  smiles 
passed  round  the  family  circle  at  my  expense. 

I  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  stinging  un- 
til about  10  A.  M.,  when  I  began  to  realize  that 
something  besides  rheumatism  had  moved  in. 
By  11  o'clock  I  was  past  navigating.  The  boys 
being  in  a  hurry  for  seed  potatoes,  I  got  propped 
up  against  a  pile  of  bee  hives  and  went  to  cut- 
ting potatoes.  When  my  ankle  became  too 
painful  I  would  stoop  over  and  rub  it  to  subdue 
the  pain.  At  noon,  with  a  little  help  I  reached 
the  house  and  lounge.  1  took  my  dinner  on  the 
installment  plan. 

After  dinner  the  family  gathered  around  to 
see  my  sore  leg.  After  my  ankle  was  bared  to 
view  they  stood  in  silence,  viewing  the  disabled 
member  for  a  few  moments;  but  instead  of 
that  sad  and  sorrowful  expression  that  I  had 
expected  to  see  creep  over  the  faces  of  that 
group  I  saw  nothing  but  what  I  took  to  be  sup- 
pressed merriment.  In  the  hours  of  anguish 
and  sorrow  I  looked  for  sympathy  that  I  might 
be  able  to  bear  my  burden  with  a  lighter  heart; 
but  as  I  gazed  into  their  faces  I  beheld  not  that 
expected  sympathy,  but  in  its  stead  a  hidden 
smile  crept  over  their  counlienances;  and  when 
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they  could  contain  themselves  no  longer  the 
red-headed  member  asked  in  a  serio-comic 
voice,  "  Have  you  been  applying  mud  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  swelling  ?  "  Just  then 
something  dawned  upon  my  darkened  mind. 
With  a  little  help  I  arose  to  a  sitting  posture 
and  got  my  first  view  of  that  ankle  since  I  had 
given  it  its  medicine  early  in  the  morning;  and 
of  all  the  looking  legs  I  ever  saw,  that  one  I 
think  was  the  worst.  A  freshly  polished  stove- 
leg  would  look  pale  by  the  side  of  it. 

I  at  first  thought  it  had  been  dead  for  several 
weeks,  and  was  unfit  for  further  use;  but  the 
family,  between  loud  bursts  of  laughter,  ex- 
plained away  my  fears  by  saying  that  the 
potato  juice  and  soil  rubbed  on  while  cutting 
potatoes  had  given  it  the  high  polish.  While 
the  good  wife  removed  the  many  coatings  of 
potato  juice  and  soil,  the  remainder  of  the 
family  consoled  me  with  such  remarks  as  these: 
"His  ankle  is  swelled  just  awfully;"  "It's 
almost  as  large  as  a  chair-leg;  and  unless  the 
swelling  goes  down  his  legs  won't  be  mates;" 
"  He  will  either  have  to  get  the  other  one  stung 
or  have  it  dipped." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  my  legs  never  were  remark- 
able for  their  size,  and,  of  course,  time,  together 
with  the  summer  heat  and  wintry  winds,  has 
not  left  them  much  larger  than  old-fashioned 
churn  dashers;  but  they  never  refused  to  do 
duty  when  called  upon  in  over  fifty  years  that 
I  have  had  them  in  use  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  when  I  first  took  a  dose  of  bee-stings 
for  the  cure  of  rheumatism.  I  occupied  the 
lounge  till  about  9  p.  m.,  when  I  was  taken  with 
a  chill  that  shook  me  from  center  to  circum- 
ference. My  teeth  would  have  chattered  like 
a  dilapidated  corn-sheller;  but  time  had  kindly 
removed  a  majority  of  them;  and  the  remain- 
der, having  no  connection  with  each  other, 
passed  harmlessly  by  on  the  other  side.  I  was 
put  to  bed,  packed  between  comforters,  and  the 
family  took  turns  drenching  me  with  hot 
drinks  until  I  felt  like  a  locomotive  boiler  with 
steam  up  ready  for  a  start  with  a  run  ahead 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 

The  night  proved  to  be  one  of  the  longest  I 
ever  knew;  and  long  before  the  morning  dawn- 
ed I  expected  my  wife  to  be  a  widow  while  I 
would  be  peacefully  resting  within  the  shade 
of  those  beautiful  trees  upon  the  meadows 
green  where  rheumatism  and  bees  had  ceased 
from  troubling.  The  night,  like  all  others, 
passed  away,  and  my  wife  was  not  yet  a  widow; 
and,  though  inwardly  groaning  from  the  con- 
stant pain  that  was  making  life  almost  unbear- 
able, I  really  felt  thankful  that  she  still  had  a 
husband.  Though  badly  battered  and  time- 
worn,  she  is  still  willing  to  minister  to  his 
wants. 

As  time  wore  on,  the  swelling  and  pain  in- 
creased. On  the  third  day  the  doctor  was 
called  upon;  but  the  combination  kept  right  on 


doing  business  at  the  old  stand.  Mr.  Hart  in- 
forms us  that  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  his 
patient  was  seen  to  jump  and  kick.  Now,  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  after  taking,  nothing 
on  earth  would  have  induced  me  to  even  kick, 
unless  it  would  have  been  to  have  had  the 
writers  of  those  articles  standing  right  in  front 
of  me,  facing  in  the  opposite  direction;  but 
possibly  their  articles  were  all  right,  only  they 
should  have  inserted  a  clause  advising  old  peo- 
ple, Invalids,  and  feeble-minded  men  not  to 
monkey  with  the  buzz-saw  until  they  found  out 
whether  it  was  in  motion  or  not. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  is  the  twelfth  day 
after  taking,  without  even  shaking,  and  I  am 
still  occupying  the  lounge  most  of  the  time. 
I  owe  no  one  a  grudge;  and  after  giving  the 
subject  much  thought  I  have  decided  to  throw 
no  mud  at  the  writers  of  those  articles— at 
least,  until  after  I  have  written  my  friend  Pop- 
pleton  to  send  me  their  size  and  disposition. 

Spring  Green,  Wis. 

[It  is  evident  that  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
is  not  a  good  thing  in  your  case.  Homeopathic 
doses,  in  some  instances  at  least,  are  better 
than  allopathic.  Fewer  stings  might  have  had 
a  better  effect.  While  your  experience  is  ludi- 
crous, it  borders  more  on  the  serious  than  is 
really  pleasant.  We  shall  all  hope  nothing 
more  serious  will  develop. — Ed.] 


BUCKWHEAT. 


SOME  VALUABLE    SUGGESTIONS    IN  REGARD  TO 
RAISING  A  CROP. 


By  Edw.  Smith. 

I  believe  that  comparatively  little  is  known 
of  its  culture  and  usefulness.  While  it  is  a  fact 
that  it  takes  away  a  great  deal  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown,  if  left  to  ripen, 
it  is  as  sound  a  fact  that,  if  turned  under  green, 
it  is  equal  to  clover  as  a  fertilizer,  only  it  does 
not  retain  its  fertility  so  long.  I  will  say,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced,  that  a  good 
way  to  grow  it  for  seed  is  to  plow  a  piece  of 
stubble  ground,  pulverize  it  nicely,  and,  if  very 
dry,  a  light  rolling  may  be  necessary.  Buck- 
wheat, like  wheat,  should  be  sown  in  a  fine  yet 
somewhat  firm  soil.  It  is  well  to  have  the 
ground  smooth,  as  it  makes  it  nice  to  harvest 
it.  Set  the  grain-drill  to  sow  one  bushel  of 
wheat.  Then  it  will  sow  about  3  pecks  of  Jap- 
anese buckwheat.  This  rule,  of  course,  varies 
with  different-sized  varieties,  and  must  be 
judged  by  the  sower;  but  3  pecks  is  about  the 
right  amount  to  sow  per  acre. 

The  way  I  harvest  mine,  I  cut  it  with  a 
scythe  or  mower,  and  gather  it  up  with  a  four- 
tined  fork  into  small  heaps,  say  a  medium 
forkful  in  a  heap.  I  work  at  it  in  the  morning 
while  the  dew  is  on  it,  as  it  sheds  off  easily 
when  dry.  With  the  sun  shining  favorably, 
these  heaps  will  be  thoroughly  dry  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon.    I  then  drive  up  to  them 
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with  a  wagon  having  a  tight-bottomed  bed. 
Throw  in  a  layer  several  inches  thick,  and  with 
the  fork  beat  it  until  all  the  seed  is  off.  Then 
I  throw  off  all  the  straw  I  can,  and  drive  on 
and  throw  on  another  layer,  and  so  on,  leaving 
the  wheat  in  the  wagon.  I  then  run  it  through 
a  good  fanning-mill,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  mill 
or  to  sow  again. 

Any  one  considering  this  too  slow  work  can 
cut  it  with  a  self-binder,  binding  in  rather 
small  bundles,  and  then  thrash  it  with  a  ma- 
chine. It  is  not  well  to  rake  it  with  a  hay-rake, 
as  too  much  seed  is  lost. 

The  best  time  to  sow  it,  if  wanted  for  seed,  is 
the  first  and  second  weeks  of  July,  as  it  then 
yields  the  most  seed.  But  if  wanted  for  bee- 
pasture  it  is  better  to  sow  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  or  the  first  part  of  August.  It 
will  then  yield  a  fair  crop  of  seed,  and  as  much 
nectar  as  at  any  other  time,  and  will  not  give 
the  bees  a  swarming  craze,  as  is  often  the  case 
if  sown  earlier. 

I  have  learned  by  experience  that  buckwheat 
is  one  of  the  best  egg-producing  fuoiis  for  hens 
that  can  be  had.  It  sells  at  about  75  cts.  per 
bushel  at  the  custom  mill  here.  The  average 
yield  is  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  which,  consid- 
ering the  short  time  it  occupies  the  land,  makes 
it  a  profitable  crop  to  raise,  as  the  same  ground 
can  be  put  in  wheat  again  as  soon  as  the  buck- 
wheat is  taken  oft',  and  it  has  occupied  the 
ground  only  while  it  otherwise  would  have  lain 
idle.    But  the  ground  is  a  little  worse  for  wear. 

It  may  be  sown  at  any  time  from  May  to 
August,  or  even  September,  if  it  is  to  be  turned 
under  as  a  fertilizer;  but  it  grows  best  in  the 
fall.  I  have  heard  that  it  makes  good  hay  if 
cut  and  dried  like  clover;  but  i  have  not  tried 
it  myself,  and  therefore  will  not  indorse  it. 

Carpenter,  111.,  July  3. 

[I  can  indorse  almost  every  word  of  the  above, 
from  actual  experience.  I  have  only  to  add 
that,  in  our  locality,  or  south  of  it,  1  would  sow 
crimson  clover  at  the  same  time  with  the  buck- 
wheat. From  my  experience  1  think  the  clover 
does  better  with  the  protection  given  by  the 
buckwheat.  As  soon  as  tlie  buckwheat  is  killed 
by  the  frost,  or  harvested,  the  clover  then  very 
quickly  covers  the  ground.  In  our  locality  we 
have  succeeded  in  getting  an  excellent  crop  of 
grain  when  the  buckwheat  was  sown  as  late  as 
the  first  week  in  August. — A.  I.  R.] 


EARLY  AND  LATE  REARED  QUEENS. 


By  Ocorgc  L.  Vinal. 


One  often  reads  in  the  various  bee-journals 
about  the  advantages  of  late-raised  queens  over 
those  raised  earlier  in  the  season.  For  the  last 
six  years  I  have  tried  to  find  out  the  difference, 
if  any.  and  what  it  was,  between  a  queen  raised 
early  in  the  season,  one  raised  in  the  middle  of 
the  season,  and  one  raised  as  late  in  the  fall 
a«  it  was  safe  to  expect  them  to  become  fecun- 
dated (that  was   October),  all  from  the  same 


mother,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  re- 
gards number  of  bees  in  the  hive,  and  feeding, 
if  required;  also,  as  far  as  possible,  with  select- 
ed drones,  and  drones  from  selected  queens. 

I  find  that  queens  raised  late  in  the  season 
are,  as  a  rule,  larger  in  circumference,  by  mea- 
surement with  a  very  finely  adjusted  pair  of 
calipers;  also  that  they  are  from  -^  to  :i^  inch 
longer.  They  are  more  fully  developed  in  a 
general  way,  the  same  as  a  queen  tnat  is  raised 
by  a  colony  to  supersede  the  old  one.  If  raised 
in  the  fall  I  find  that  the  next  spring  they  com- 
mence to  lay  earlier,  and  are  more  prolific; 
that,  as  a  rule,  their  progeny  are  larger  and 
more  industrious  ;  that  they  are  not  so  apt  to 
swarm;  they  live  from  three  to  four  years,  and 
perform  their  work  as  queens  better.  In  other 
words,  as  a  rule  they  rear  more  and  better 
brood. 

We  now  might  ask,  "  Why  is  this  so?  "  If  we 
look  at  it  frum  a  physiological  point  of  view  I 
think  our  question  is  answered  by  a  little  re- 
flection and  thought  on  the  subject;  that  is, 
that  the  queen  raised  in  the  early  or  middle 
part  of  the  season  goes  to  work  at  once,  and  is 
forced,  by  the  demands  made  on  her,  to  furnish 
brood  for  the  full  capacity  of  the  hive,  for  four 
or  five  months,  and  to  commence  to  do  it  from 
the  time  she  is  ten  or  twelve  days  old,  thereby 
impairing  her  vitality  and  strength,  taxing 
them  to  their  utmost,  while  the  late-raised 
queen  has  a  long  winter's  rest  during  the  corre- 
sponding five  months,  thereby  developing  into 
full  strength  and  womanhood  before  she  is  re- 
quired to  draw  on  her  vitality  to  the  extent  of 
her  earlier-raised  sister. 

If  we  look  at  the  queen's  oviduct,  with  a  pow- 
erful microscope,  we  see  the  lining  membranes 
of  the  early  raised  queens  are  thinner  than 
those  raised  late  in  the  fall.  I  think  this  shows 
impaired  vitality.  From  my  observations  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  queen  raised 
in  the  fall  is  stronger,  and  has,  through  the 
winter,  become  more  vigorous  before  being  call- 
ed upon  to  perform  her  natural  functions  to 
their  fullest  extent,  thereby  having  time  to 
store  up  vital  force.  Having  gained  strength, 
and  developed  to  their  fullest  capacity  all  of 
her  organs  of  productiveness  before  she  is  call- 
ed upon  to  use  them,  when  she  does  that  by  the 
strength  gained  by  her  rest  and  development  in 
early  life,  she  is  better  prepared  to  stand  the 
strain  tliat  is  required  of  her  during  the  follow- 
ing season;  and  when  that  ends  she  has  anoth- 
er long  rest  to  lecuperate  her  vitality  before 
she  is  called  upon  to  go  through  another  sea- 
son's work. 

Charlton  City,  Mass.,  June  15. 


7/  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  Oleanings,  make  known 
the  request  on  a  postal,  with  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses, and  we  will,  with  pleasure,  send  them. 
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1  deserted  bee- 
ranch  was  two  miles 
below  Mr.  Buell's, 
and  Fred  directed 
his  boat  there  first, 
desiring  to  examine 
into  its  value  before 
seeing  Dawson.  He  found  the  things  about  as 
described  by  young  Fiske.  The  pile  of  hives 
were  scattered  as  stated;  the  three  colonies  of 
bees,  the  cabin  with  a  few  boards  off,  the  door 
on  the  ground,  and  a  few  shakes  off  the  roof. 
The  hives  could  be  made  serviceable  by  using 
a  few  more  nails;  and,  though  the  frames  were 
scattered,  anfl  many  broken,  he  was  fortunate 
to  find  a  crate  of  frame  material  that  had  never 
been  used.  He  counted  up  fifty  hives,  and 
found  another  three  colonies  of  bees  in  the 
bushes. 

Mr.  McBurger  had  evidently  fitted  up  the 
place  for  a  permanent  residence;  for,  sticking 
up  at  one  side  of  the  cabin,  there  was  an  inch 
water-pipe.  This  led  off  through  the  weeds, 
evidently  some  distance  up  the  river  or  to  a 
spring.  Fred  traced  it  into  the  bushes  some 
hundred  feet  away,  where  he  found  it  dis- 
jointed. 

After  his  inventory  Fred  was  anxious  to  see 
Mr.  Dawson,  and  accordingly  navigated  his 
craft  across  and  down  the  river  to  that  gentle- 
man's abode,  which  was  a  full  half-mile  away. 
Dawson  hailed  from  Arkansas,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  naturally  gravitated  to  a  river  loca- 
tion in  California.  He  evidently  belonged  to 
that  class  that  are  unfortunately  "  born  tired," 
and  had  never  desired  to  cultivate  any  other 
trait. 

His  wife,  a  lean,  angular  woman,  with  an 
aspect  of  extreme  acidity,  was  chopping  a  few 
sticks  of  wood  toward  the  rear  of  the  cabin, 
while  the  man  was  mending  a  fish-net  which 
hung  over  a  frame  near  by.  There  was  the 
usual  number  of  urchins  and  dogs  upon  the 
premises.  The  latter  came  down  to  the  land- 
ing in  noisy  and  menacing  attitude,  and  Fred 
held  his  craft  off  shore  until  the  animals  were 
called  away  and  kicked  into  silence  by  one  of 
the  boys. 

Fred,  not  wishing  to  spend  much  time,  after 
the  usual  compliments  and  the  assurance  that 
this  was  Mr.  Dawson,  proceeded  directly  to 
business. 


"Mr.  Dawson,"  said  he,  "I  wish  to  know 
who  owns  those  bees  across  the  river,  where  I 
can  find  the  owner,  or  whoever  has  a  claim  on 
them,  and  wish  to  find  out  if  I  can  purchase  or 
remove  them  a  few  miles  up  the  river.  As  you 
are  the  nearest  resident  to  them  I  thought  you 
could  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"Wa-all,  stranger,"  drawled  Dawson,  "yer 
want  ter  know  a  good  eel,  and  yer  have  enumer- 
ated yer  idees  so  fast,  an'  run  'em  all  outer  a 
string  tergether,  that  it's  kinder  confoosin,  to 
my  understandin'." 

The  woman  had  halted  in  her  chopping,  and 
had  readily  taken  in  the  questions,  and,  in  a 
shrill  voice,  said,  "  Why,  Dad,  you  must  have  a 
pow'ful  understandin'  not  to  grip  outer  them 
sentiments.    He  just  wants  ter  know—" 

"Now,  Mariar,"  said  Dawson,  "you  jest  lock 
that  fish-grindin'  mouth  of  yourn  jest  whar  it 
stands,  open  or  shet.  The  Bible  says  things 
must  be  done  decently  an'  in  order;  an'  order 
is  heaven's  fust  law." 

"  Ha,  ha!  that  mout  be  so,"  said  the  woman; 
"but  that  fust  law  must  hev  stepped  out  or 
been  takin'  a  nap  when  yer  understandin'  was 
born." 

"Thar,  now,  Mariar,  that'll  du.  The  Bible 
says  a  woman — " 

"  Quotin'  Bible  again,"  said  Mariar.  "  Mebby 
you'll  make  the  stranger  b'lieve  yer  a  Methody 
preacher.  Say,  stranger,  hev  ye  got  a  bottle  of 
whisky  about  yerself  or  boat?  If  ye  hev,  jess 
shake  it  at  Dad  an'  see  how  nimble  he'll  climb 
down  off'm  his  Bible-quotin'." 

"  Hokey  pokey,  Mariar!  what's  the  matter 
with  yer?  I  say,  now,  shet  up,  an'  I  mean  it," 
said  Dawson  in  a  loud  and  excited  tone,  and 
with  a  menacing  step  toward  the  woman. 
Mariar  had  evidently  been  there  before,  and 
knew  the  limits  of  her  sarcasm,  and,  hastily 
gathering  up  a  few  sticks  of  wood,  retired  to 
the  cabin." 

"Now,  stranger,"  said  Dawson,  "jest  un- 
limber  yer  fust  proposition." 

Fred,  lending  himself  to  the  humor  of  the 
occasion,  said:  "  Well,  sir,  I  am  here." 

"That's  a  fac',  sir;  sensible;  can't  be  contro- 
verted; decently  an'  in  order,"  said  Dawson; 
"and  now,  stranger,  pull  the  next  off'm  the 
string." 

"  Where  is  the  man  that  owns  the  bee-fixings 
across  the  river?"  Fred  asked. 
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"It's  my  painful  dooty,"  said  Dawson,  "  to 
inform  you  that  it  is  supposin'  that  he  went  tu 
the  bottom  of  the  river;  and  may  be  is  thar  yet 
fur  all  I  know,  fur  he  never  was  found.  Yer 
see,  stranger,  them  ar  bees  gather  the  most  of 
their  honey  from  rattieweed  posies,  which  is 
plentiful  like  around  hyer;  an'  whoever  eats 
their  honey  or  gits  stung  by  them  gits  more  or 
less  rattled;  an' then,  stranger,  I  don't  like  ter 
say  it  of  a  dead  man,  an'  a  friend;  but  the  own- 
er of  them  varmints  liked  Colusa  whisky  pooty 
well;  and  atween  rattleweed  honey  and  tangle- 
foot whisky  his  mortal  remains  are  somewhar, 
I'm  sposin',  in  the  bottom  of  the  river." 

"Then  if  the  owner  is  dead,  who  owns  the 
things  now?"'  said  Fred. 

"Nobody,  as  I  know  on;  they've  been  thar 
"now  nigh  on  ter  two  years,  an'  nobody  has 
teched  them  except  now  and  then  a  fool  camper, 
an'  they  allers  git  away  quick  an'  rattled  like." 
"But  1  supposed,"  said  Fred,  "that,  after  a 
man's  death  in  this  State,  in  case  he  hRd  no 
relatives  or  heirs  here,  ths  public  administrator 
would  take  possession  and  settle  up  the  estate." 
"Yaas,  that's  the  law,"  said  Dawson;  "but 
as  the  body  of  McBurger  was  never  found,  it's 
only  a  supposin'  that  he  war  drownded.  He 
mout  a  run  away,  yer  know.  Bout  a  year  arter 
the  mystarious  disappearance  the  public  ad- 
ministrator hooked  on  to  the  affair  fur  a  little 
recreation  like.  When  he  come  hyer  the  fixins 
looked  all  stove  up,  like  they'd  had  a  cramp; 
an'  the  few  bees  that  war  left,  as  yif  bein' 
aware  they  war  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed, 
administered  on  the  administrator  afore  he  had 
a  chance  to  administer  on  them.  He  recreated 
right  lively  amongst  the  bushes— a  good  eel 
more  so  than  he  expected.  I  heerd  he  reported 
at  Colusa  with  his  eyes  shet,  an'  that  the  fixin's 
war  no  good,  an'  his  great-gran'mother,  or  some 
other  remote  relative,  mout  have  them  afore  he 
would  try  to  administer  thar  agen." 

"Then  I  understand,"  said  Fred,  "that  no 
person  has  a  claim  on  the  property,  and  the 
public—" 

"  Now,  hold  on,  stranger;  one  thing  at  a  time, 
decently  an'  in  order,"  said  Dawson.  "The 
only  claim  I  knows  on  is  my  claim  of  $10. 
McBurger  owed  me  fur  pervisions — bacon,  eggs, 
an'  sich." 

"There's  nothing,  then,  to  prevent  my  taking 
those  bee  fixings  up  the  river  and  making  good 
use  of  them?"  said  Fred. 

"No,"  replied  Dawson;  "  nothin' 'ceptin'  that 
little  »10  'count." 

Fred  hesitated  a  moment  about  paying  the 
money,  for  he  had  doubts  about  the  correctness 
and  validity  of  the  account.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  reasoned  that,  if  he  did  pay  him  and 
take  his  receipt,  he  would  have  something  to 
show  that  would  in  a  measure  exonerate  him  if 
another  claimant  should  appear;  furthermore, 
the  things  were  going  to  ruin  where  they  were; 


and  as  the  success  of  his  plans  depended  upon 
his  securing  the  outfit,  he  said,  "Mr.  Dawson, 
I  am  willing  to  pay  your  account  upon  condi- 
tion that  you  sign  a  receipt  for  the  same;"  and 
Fred  pulled  out  his  memorandum-book  and 
proceeded  to  write  a  receipt  in  full  with  privi- 
lege of  removal. 

'■  W  a  11,  stranger,"  said  Dawson,  "down  in 
Mizzoori  and  Arkansas,  whar  I  have  lived,  we 
didn't  do  things  that  way.  A  man's  word  war 
considered  as  good  as  ary  writin";"  and,  turn- 
ing suddenly  to  Fred,  said  he,  "  Whar  you  frum, 
any  way  ?  " 

"I'm  from  the  State  of  Maine,"  Fred  replied. 

"Ha,  ha!  thought  so,"  said  Dawson.  "Yan- 
kee!" and  he  said  it  in  a  sarcastic  tone  not  un- 
min^ed  with  a  tinge  of  hatred.  "Yankee,  on 
the  pickayune  order.  Yas,  Yankee.  I'll  make 
my  mark  on  yer  little  paper;"  and  Fred  noted 
the  malignant  gleam  in  his  eyes  as  he  made  a 
cross  for  signature,  without  comment.  Fred 
put  the  proper  ornaments  around  the  cross,  and, 
taking  out  his  purse,  selected  a  flO'  gold  coin 
from  among  several  others  of  larger  size  and 
the  same  color.  The  same  malignant  gleam 
again  appeared  upon  Dawson's  face. 

Fred  was  glad  to  get  away.  It  was  well 
toward  evening  when  he  said  good-by  to  Daw- 
son; and  as  the  latter  said  "good-arternoon," 
he  remarked,  "Spose  you'll  have  ter  sleep  in 
the  cabin  over  thar." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Fred  as  he  hastened 
away.  As  he  passed  the  front  of  the  house  the 
woman  suddenly  stretched  her  head  out  of  the 
little  square  window  and  spoke  in  a  sort  of 
stage  whisper,  "Say,  stranger,  thar's  ghosts 
over  thar — bewarr" — and  her  head  as  suddenly 
withdrew. 

Fred  Anderson  was  not  a  coward,  neither  was 
he  afraid  of  ghosts;  but  the  words  and  ill- 
concealed  actions  of  the  D'awsons  gave  him 
some  alarm,  and  enough  food  for  thought  until 
he  had  crossed  the  river.  He  was  convinced 
that  Dawson  was  a  low  down  river  cut-throat, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  evil  designs 
against  him  that  very  night;  and  before  land- 
ing at  the  forlorn  bee-ranch  he  had  outlined 
his  plan  of  defense  in  case  Dawson  should  mo- 
lest him.  As  he  landed  his  face  brightened, 
and,  laughing  aloud,  he  said.  "Ha,  ha!  he 
hates  the  business  ways  of  a  Yankee;  but  I'll 
play  him  a  Yankee  trick  he  will  not  soon  forget, 
if  he  gives  me  a  chance;"  then  he  began  to 
sing,  "  The  night  is  stormy  and  dark,  my  lover 
is  on  the  sea;"  and  his  thoughts  were  of  the 
mad  but  charming  Alfaretta. 

The  sun  was  just  sinking  out  of  sight,  leav- 
ing tints  of  crimson  and  gold  over  all  of  the 
western  sky.  Darkness  would  soon  settle  over 
land  and  water,  and  Fred  felt  as  though  every 
moment  wherein  he  could  see  to  work  should 
be  improved;  and  during  the  next  hour  the 
portable  things— empty  hives  and  their  frames, 
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bottom-boards,  and  covers,  were  loaded  upon 
the  flatboat;  and  then,  as  the  shadows  began 
to  deepen,  he  shoved  the  boat  off,  ran  it  down 
stream  a  few  rods,  then  into  a  little  cove  sur- 
rounded by  those  tall  tules  that  grow  so  luxu- 
riantly upon  every  slough  along  the  river. 
Here  it  was  secure  from  observation;  and,  tying 
it  fast,  he  again  leaped  on  shorn  and  made  his 
way  through  liie  willows  tn  the  deserted  apiary. 
The  hivHs.  with  their  buzzing  inhabitants,  were 
then  attended  to.  With  the  aid  of  a  little 
smoke  from  an  ignited  piece  of  rotten  sycamore 
wood  the  hees  were  driven  inside,  and  a  piece 
of  wire  cloth  tacked  closely  over  the  enirance. 
The  cover  was   then  removed,  and  a  square  of 


and  his  wife  came  vividly  to  mind;  and  in 
like  manner  all  of  the  weird  stories  he  had  ever 
heard  came  floating  unbidden  into  his  imagi- 
nation. The  flapping  of  some  bird  in  the  trees, 
the  splash  of  some  prowling  animal  in  the 
water,  or  the  hoot  of  an  owl,  all  had  a  startling 
efi'ect;  and,  though  the  hours  dragged  wearily, 
he  was  thus  kept  on  the  alert  for  any  possible 
danger. 

Toward  midnight  the  skies  began  to  lighten 
up.  as  they  often  do  in  this  western  country, 
and  things  that  wore  not  visible  an  hour  pre- 
vious could  now  be  dimly  seen  at  some  distance. 
Fred  had  keiai  his  post  well  under  the  trees  and 
near   ilie  river;  and,  though  he  was  expecting 


"The  night  is  stormy  and  dark,  my  lover  is  on  the  sea; 
Let  me  to  the  night  winds  hark,  and  hear  wliat  they  say  to  me." 


gunny  sacking  nailed  in  its  place.  The  porous 
cloth  would  give  ample  ventilation,  and  still 
prevent  the  bees  from  escaping.  The  six  hives 
were  thus  prepared  for  removal.  It  was  then 
too  dark  for  further  work,  and  Fred  bethought 
himself  of  his  lunch-basket,  with  an  appetite 
sharpen(>d  by  his  long  afternoon's  labor  on  the 
boat  and  on  shore.  He  refreshed  himself  upon 
bread,  beans,  and  canned  meat  from  the  Gher- 
ing  ranch,  and  milk  and  a  few  uickuacks  given 
him  by  his  friends  the  Buells. 

Fred's  work  in  preparing  his  bee-keeping 
outfit  for  leiuoval  had  kept  his  thoughts  of 
danger  in  abeyance;  but  now  with  nothing  to 
do  but  to  sit  still  in  the  gathering  darkness, 
and   think,  every  motion  and  word  of  Dawson 


Dawson,  still  he  hoped  that  his  suspicions 
against  the  man  were  groundless.  Thus  ex- 
pecting and  not  expecting,  his  heart  gave  a 
great  throb  as  a  boat  with  one  occupant  came 
silently  floating  down  the  river  with  the  cur- 
rent. A  silent  movement  with  the  one  oar  sent 
the  boat  as  quietly  to  the  shore.  The  slouch 
hat  and  slouchy  form,  dimly  seen,  revealed  the 
man  Dawson.  Fred  quietly  stole  away  past 
the  cabin  and  alongside  the  old  water-pipe. 
Dawson  evidently  supposed  that  Fred  was 
asleep  in  the  cabin.  The  absence  of  the  flat- 
boat  apparently  disconcerted  him,  for  he  peered 
into  the  darkness  up  and  down  the  river-bank; 
but  he  soon  turned  his  attention  toward  the 
cabin,  and  stealthily  approached  it.    He  silent- 
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ly  entered,  and,  finding  nothing  but  weeds  and 
rubbish,  came  out  and  walked  slowly  around 
it.  Discovering  no  one  within  or  without,  he 
lost  his  caution  and  sat  down  upon  an  old 
tree-stump  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  cabin,  and 
vented  his  anger  and  disappointment  in  words. 
"That  Mariar  said  suthin'  to  the  spindlin' 
Yankee  about  ghosts  that's  jes  scared  him 
outen  his  boots  and  the  kentry;  ef  she'd  jes 
kept  that  ar  clapper  tongue  of  hern  quiet— but 
it's  talk  and  gabble,  like  all  onreasonin'  wim- 
men.  Now  the  Yankee  has  got  away  with  that 
receipt  on  that  money.  He  had  a  hunderd 
dollars  or  I'm  no  jedge  of  yaller  metal.  I  could 
a  settled  his  Yankee  hash  afore  this  time;  an' 
with  a  piece  of  railroad  iron  he'd  made  a  good 
mate  fur  McBurger  off  Lone  Tree  Point." 

"Lone  Tree  Point"  came  like  a  startling  echo 
in  a  loud  whisper  from  the  cabin.  Dawson 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  evident  alarm.  "  What 
in  Heaven's  name  is  that?  Somebody's  in  the 
cabin." 

Again  he  entered  it,  and,  with  trembling  fin- 
gers, lighted  a  match.  This  revealed  vacancy, 
and  he  came  out  and  passed  around  the  build- 
ing again,  examining  closely.  Dawson  was  at 
heart  really  a  coward;  and  though  he  scouted 
the  idea  of  there  being  ghosts,  and  was  bold  to 
commit  evil  deeds  under  the  cover  of  night,  it 
needed  but  a  spark  of  the  apparently  super- 
natural to  arouse  all  the  superstition  there  was 
in  his  ignorant  mind.  As  he  halted  again  near 
the  corner  of  the  cabin  he  said  in  a  perplexed 
tone,  "  Durn  me  if  that  isn't  str— " 

"  Jeem  Dawson."  said  the  whisper,  in  a  broad 
Scotch  accent,  almost  in  his  ear. 

He  sprang  away  from  the  cabin,  and  said,  in 
a  suppressed  and  terrified  voice,  "  Donald 
McBurger." 

"Aye,  Jeem  Dawson,"  said  the  whisper; 
"weel  ye  ken  Donald  McBurger.  Me  bones 
rist  beneath  the  waters  off  Lone  Tree  Point; 
but,  Jeem  Dawson,  me  speerit  follows  on  yer 
footsteps.  Yer  days  o'  evil  deeds  draw  nigh  to 
an  eend."  Then  in  an  intense  whisper,  "  Jeem 
Dawson,  frae  this  hour  ye  are  doomed,  doomed, 
doomed." 

The  now  thoroughly  frightened  man  turned 
to  flee;  but  a  new  terror  seized  him;  for,  upon 
the  very  stump  where  he  had  been  sitting  and 
plotting,  there  stood  a  figure  in  white.  It  look- 
ed colossal  and  headless  in  the  darkness,  and, 
pointing  toward  the  river,  it  uttered  such  a 
blood-curdling  shriek  that  Dawson  gave  an 
answering  yell  and  fled  toward  his  boat  as 
though  all  the  minionsof  darkness  were  behind 
him.  The  white  figure  seemed  to  float  through 
the  air,  following  him  and  uttering  another 
shriek.  Dawson  threw  himself  into  his  boat, 
his  voice  venting  Itself  in  a  half-audible,  ani- 
mal whine,  and  the  quick  rattling  of  the  oar- 
locks of  his  boat  gave  evidence  of  his  desperate 
efforts  to  get  away. 


Upon  the  apparition  of  the  white  figure  on 
the  stump,  Fred  Anderson  was  nearly  as  much 
startled  as  Dawson.  Fred  was  playing  upon 
Dawson's  superstition  by  having  a  ghostly  talk 
to  him  through  the  old  water-pipe.  When  the 
figure  arose  so  suddenly  and  gave  such  a  shriek, 
his  knees  knocked  together,  and  his  hair  nearly 
elevated  his  hat,  and  he  would  have  run  in  the 
opposite  direction  as  fast  as  did  Dawson  toward 
the  river,  but  he  was  spellbound.  He  saw  the 
figure  apparently  float  after  Dawson,  and  then 
it  disappeared  on  the  river-bank;  and,  after 
some  moments  of  wondering  in  perplexity 
what  he  should  do,  he  heard  a  voice.    It  sang: 

Tlie  night  is  stormy  and  darli. 

My  lover  is  on  tlie  sea; 
Let  me  to  the  night  winds  hark. 

And  hear  what  they  say  to  me. 

Fred  sprang  forward,  and  almost  shouted, 
"Why,  Alfaretta  Buell!  are  you  here?  Is  this 
your  very  self?"  and  he  grasped  her  by  the  arm. 


SUPPLYING  THE  HOME  MARKET. 


CALLING       UPON     OLD     CUSTOMERS;       SELLING 

FIRST  AND   SECOND  GRADES  FOR  .JUST 

WHAT   THEY   ARE. 


By  F.  A.  Sncll. 


In  about  five  weeks  after  my  first  visit  is  made 
to  town  No.  1  I  again  take  a  trip  to  the  same 
place,  with  a  supply  of  honey.  On  arrival  I 
first  call  at  the  grocery  where  I  left  my  honey 
to  be  sold  on  commission.  The  grocer  informs 
me  that  he  has  sold  quite  a  large  part  of  my 
honey,  and  would  like  to  have  a  new  supply. 
This  time  he  is  ready  to  buy,  and  I  sell  him 
quite  a  lot  of  the  comb  and  also  some  of  the  ex- 
tracted. After  this  time  I  sold  him  hundreds  of 
pounds  each  year  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
business,  and,  later,  to  his  successor. 

The  others  with  whom  I  dealt  on  my  first 
trip  were  next  seen,  and  found  ready  for  a  new 
supply.  When  room  would  permit,  and  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  honey  were  taken,  I  would  place 
the  cases  three  or  four  deep,  the  smaller  at  the 
top,  which  we  all  know  presents  a  very  neat 
view  of  the  honey-combs  through  the  glass  in 
the  side  of  the  case.  One  case  was  set  to  one 
side,  from  which  to  retail. 

The  grocers  have,  without  exception,  been 
pleased  with  my  arrangement  of  the  honey 
when  so  placed.  Pails  or  cans  are  also  placed 
where  they  may  attract  attention,  the  label  be- 
ing always  placed  in  full  view  of  those  entering 
the  stores. 

I  have  found  it  very  useful  to  give  each  gro- 
cer some  hints  as  to  where  the  honey  should  be 
kept  during  cool  weather  in  fall  and  winter,  so 
that  it  may  not  deteriorate.  I  have  found  that, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  if  I  say  nothing  about  the 
matter,  the  honey  will  be  put  in  the  coldest  part 
of  the  store,  or  in  a  back  room,  except  the  one 
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case  from  which  to  retail;  and  in  one  case  the 
larger  part  of  the  purchase  was  put  into  a  damp 
cellar,  and  nearly  ruined.  The  same  I  have 
found  to  be  true  in  selling  to  private  parties. 

The  bee-keeper  must  do  a  great  deal  of  talk- 
ing along  this  line  of  instruction.  To  old  cus- 
tomers.! do  not  now  have  much  of  this  to  do; 
but  with  new  ones  it  seems  as  necessary  as  ever. 

Right  here  is  a  very  important  point  for  all 
bee-keepers  to  consider.  As  good  honey  as  can 
be  produced  may  be  nearly  ruined  by  unwise 
handling;  and  when  such  deteriorated  honey  is 
consumed  it  disgusts  the  consumer,  nearly  ruins 
future  sales,  and,  where  hundreds  of  pounds 
could  have  been  sold,  only  tens  are  disposed  of. 

After  supplying  with  the  honey  all  the  deal- 
ers named,  ana  a  few  minutes  spent  in  pleasant 
conversation,  I  take  my  leave,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  will  supply  them  so  long  as  my 
stock  of  honey  lasts;  or,  if  no  more  is  on  hand, 
to  call  on  them  the  next  season  if  a  crop  is  se- 
cured. And  so  I  have  aimed  to  keep  my  trade 
in  all  these  towns  by  keeping  them  supplied 
when  I  have  had  any  honey  to  sell,  always  aim- 
ing to  make  our  deal  as  pleasant  for  my  patrons 
as  for  myself.  The  honey  should  be  well  ripen- 
ed, kept  later  in  a  hot  dry  honey-room,  put  up 
for  sale  in  the  neatest  way  possible,  and  each 
package  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  producer, 
etc.,  and  sold  for  just  what  it  is.  If  the  honey 
is  No.  1,  sell  it  as  such;  if  not,  or  only  No.  3,  use 
no  deception,  but  deal  honestly.  In  complying 
with  the  above,  trade  once  gained  will  be  held, 
and  a  clear  conscience  also. 

Milledgeville,  111. 

[I  want  to  put  a  good  big  emphasis  on  your 
last  two  sentences  especially.  Selling  second 
grades  for  first  may  put  a  few  extra  pennies  in 
the  pocket  for  the  first  deal  but  it  kills  future 
trade.— Ed. 


ANOTHER  BEE-ESCAPE. 


IS    IT    TRUE     THAT     EXTKA     EXITS     FACILITATE 

THE   ESCAPE   OF   THE   BEES   FROM   THE 

SUPER  ? 


By  W.  J.  Reddish. 


I  notice  in  Gleanings  for  June  1,  in  the  ad- 
vertisement of  James  Pearson,  the  assertion 
that  6  times  1  are  (J,  which  fact  I  can  not  dis- 
pute. Now,  I  say  4  times  6  are  24;  hence  the 
new  Reddish  bee-escape  is  as  good  as  four  Jar- 
dine  escapes.  I  inclose  three  views  of  my  es- 
cape—  top,  bottom,  and  interior.  I  made  this 
one  last  winter.  It  is  14x20  inches,  and  just 
covers  the  top  of  the  Dovetailed  hive.  It  is  IX 
in.  thick.  I  have  tested  it  twice.  The  first 
time  I  placed  it  on  a  two-story  hive.  It  was  a 
good  strong  colony,  with  about  half  of  the  bees 
above.  In  less  than  two  hours  there  was  only 
one  bee  above;  the  second  time,  in  one  hour  and 
a  half,  less  than  six  bees  were  above.  This  es- 
cape is  reversible,  and  will  send  the  bees  down 
or  up,  as  you  like,  which  I  think  the  new  Jar- 


dine  would  not  do;  for,  if  put  on  one  way,  the 
doors  would  hang  open. 

Had  I  known  how  successfully  this  escape 
was  going  to  work  I  would  have  made  one  and 
sent  it  to  you.  I  inclose  a  sample  of  the  spring 
used  for  inside  construction.    The  view  show- 


REDDISH  S    BEE-ESCAPE. 

ing  24  holes  is  the  top.  The  holes  are  5i  inch; 
the  material  is  ^£  in.  thick,  with  strips  %x3^ 
in.,  tacked  around  to  form  a  bee-space.  The 
interior  view  shows  the  construction  of  that 
part.  The  two  end  blocks  and  center  strip 
(marked  A)  are  rests  to  keep  the  top  from  set- 
tling on  the  springs.  This  part  is  made  of  four 
strips  Xx^g^.  The  side  ones  are  20  inches  long; 
the  end  ones  are  14  inches  long;  the  corners 
are  halved  together,  making  a  frame  14x20. 
This  frame  I  made  out  of  the  lumber  of  an  old 
trunk.  The  bottom  is  screwed  to  this  frame, 
and  then  the  blocks  with  the  springs  tacked  to 
them  are  screwed  to  the  bottom-board.  The 
dark  shading  of  the  interior  view  shows  the  ex- 
it. The  end  ones  are  1  in.  wide  and  123^  long. 
The  center  one  is  2  inches  wide,  and  the  same 
length  as  the  ends. 

The  bottom  view  shows  only  the  exits,  which 
view  is  not  necessary,  as  you  have  it  in  the  one 
showing  the  interior. 

The  principle  upon  which  my  escape  works 
is  tl'e  same  as  that  used  in  a  fly-trap  that  I 
made  about  ten  years  ago,  that  let  the  flies  in 
and  they  stayed  in.  This  trap  lets  the  bee  out 
and  it  stays  out. 

Dallas  City,  Pa. 

[I  have  before  stated  that  the  Porters  claim 
that  increasing  the  number  of  exits  does  not 
facilitate  the  escape  of  bees;  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  two  or  three  of  our  friends  seem  to 
insist  that  it  does,  I  wish  to  ask  for  reports.  It 
takes  usually  anywhere  from  10  to  24  hours  to 
get  bees  out  of  the  supers  by  the  ordinary  Por- 
ter escape  with  one  exit.  Now,  suppose  some 
of  our  comb-honey  friends  put  two  or  three  of 
these  escapes  (Porter's)  in  one  board,  and  then 
watch  results  closely,  inspecting  the  super 
every  few  hours.  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Porters  have  possibly  made  a  mistake 
in  deciding  that  extra  exits  do  not  help  the 
matter.  In  the  case  of  the  Reddish  escape 
above,  or  a  board  having  an  equal  number  of 
Porter  escapes,  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that,  if 
smoke  were  used,  the  bees  could  be  forced 
nearly  out  of  the  super  inside  of  two  or  three 
minutes.  This  would  be  especially  true  of 
black  bees  and  hybrids.  Such  quick  work 
would  be  a  great  convenience  at  out-yards. 

We  will  try  to  test  the  matter  here,  and  hope 
our  friends  will  let  us  know,  including  the  Por- 
ters themselves. 
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Their  escape  itself  could  be  made  with  a 
double  exit,  without  materially  increasing  the 
expense,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  they  would  be 
willing  to  make  them  so,  if  they  were  fully  de- 
cided in  their  own  minds  that  such  a  change 
would  be  an  advantage. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  Mr. 
Reddish's  escape  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  Porter,  and  would,  therefore,  be  an  infringe- 
ment; but  I  feel  very  sure  the  Porters  would 
not  make  any  objection  to  a  few  being  tried, 
provided  they  were  not  offered  for  sale,  nor 
made  in  any  considerable  numbers  for  private 
use.— Ed.] 


BEE -PARALYSIS. 

Question.— I  fear  my  bees  have  what  is  known 
as  "bee-paralysis."  At  one  hive  the  bees  seem 
to  be  swollen  up,  many  of  them,  and  have  a 
shaking  motion,  and  the  well  bees  are  dragging 
off  those  the  nearest  to  lifeless,  while  the  dead 
are  quite  thickly  strewn  about  the  hive-en- 
trance. On  opening  the  hive  I  find  many  of 
these  bloated,  shaking  bees  near  the  ends  of 
the  frames,  in  and  about  the  rabbets  of  the 
hive,  and  in  out-of-the-way  places.  The  queen 
seems  to  be  very  prolific;  but  these  trembling, 
dying  bees  seem  to  take  the  disorder  rather 
faster  than  young  bees  emerge  from  the  cells; 
hence,  instead  of  gaining  in  numbers,  as  are 
my  other  colonies,  this  colony  is  dwindling. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  trouble,  and  what 
can  I  do  to  help  them?  Does  the  trouble  come 
from  the  queen,  and  will  a  change  of  queens 
cure  it?  The  queen  is  a  daughter  of  one  I  pur- 
chased a  year  ago,  but  the  bees  from  the  moth- 
er and  those  from  sisters  are  all  right  so  far. 

Answer.— 1  think  from  the  description  given 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  questioner's  bees 
have  what  is  now  called  "bee-paralysis,"  but 
what  was  formerly  known  as  "the  nameless 
bee  disease."  This  disease  was  not  known,  nor 
any  attention  called  to  it,  at  least  previous  to 
the  eighties,  if  I  am  correct;  but  since  its  first 
appearance  it  has  made  rapid  strides,  so  that 
to-day  there  are  few  apiarists  who  have  not 
seen  something  of  it,  either  in  their  own  apiary 
or  that  of  some  other  person.  What  the  out- 
come is  going  to  be,  no  one  can  at  present  tell; 
but  so  far  the  disease  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground,  in  the  United  States  at  least. 

In  the  question,  "  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
trouble?"  we  have  the  great  question;  for  if 
we  fully  understood  the  cause,  the  remedy 
would  soon  be  found;  but  so  far,  unless  I  have 
been  remiss  in  my  studies,  no  one  is  sure  that 
he  knows  what  is  the  cause.  Guesses  many 
have  been  made;  but  as  the  years  roll  by  it 
soon  becomes  apparent  that  said  guesses  did 
not  hold  good,  and  I  doubt  our   having  any 


thing  reliable  as  to  the  cause  of  this  plague  to 
the  bees  and  the  bee-fraternity.  There  being 
nothing  at  all  certain  about  the  cause,  to  an- 
swer the  question  "  What  can  I  do  to  help 
them  ? "  would  be  little  more  than  guesswork 
also.  When  the  disease  first  made  its  appear- 
ance, a  few  of  the  knowing  ones  told  us  the 
whole  trouble  came  from  not  letting  the  bees 
have  access  to  all  of  the  salt  they  wanted;  so  it 
was  said  that,  if  a  strong  brine  were  made,  as 
strong  as  that  made  for  pickling  meat,  and  this 
brine  poured  or  sprayed  over  the  bees  and 
combs,  it  was  a  certain  cure,  as  those  recom- 
mending said  cure  had  tried  it,  and  were  sure 
it  was  a  positwe  remedy.  But  when  this  posi- 
tive remedy  was  tried  by  bee-keepers  in  general, 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  was  of  no  use 
as  a  general  remedy.  Then  salicylic  acid  and 
carbolic  acid  were  recommended,  not  only  as  a 
cure  for  the  disease,  but  as  a  preventive  as  well : 
but  when  the  general  public  came  to  use  them, 
and  apiarists,  whose  knowledge  was  the  prac- 
tical side  of  bee  culture,  the  verdict  rendered 
has  been,  "  With  no  effect."  Thus,  so  far  as  I 
know,  "  what  can  I  do  to  help  them  ?  "  remains 
an  unanswered  problem. 

Next  we  have,  "  Does  the  trouble  come  from 
the  queen,  and  will  a  change  of  queens  cure 
it?"  In  reply  to  this  I  must  say  as  I  did  of  the 
other  remedies,  that  there  were  those,  years 
ago,  who  told  us  the  whole  trouble  came 
through  the  queen,  and  that,  if  the  queen  was 
killed  and  another  given  in  her  place,  then,  as 
soon  as  the  bees  hatched  from  the  new  queen, 
the  disease  would  begin  to  grow  less  and  less; 
and  when  all  of  the  bees  from  the  original 
queen  had  died  the  colony  would  be  free  from 
the  disease.  This  statement  took  hold  of  bee- 
keepers to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  hundreds  have  tried  a  change  of 
queens,  only  to  find  that  it  had  no  effect  what- 
ever. 

Last  year  the  alarm  over  the  rapid  strides  of 
the  disease  in  the  South  became  so  great  that 
the  editor  of  Gleanings  thought  it  best  to 
pledge  all  queen- breeders  to  certain  stringent 
rules  regarding  destroying  all  colonies  found 
having  the  disease,  etc.,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
queen-raisers  of  this  country  subscribed  to  the 
same.  When  these  rules  were  published  I  knew 
that  I  had  a  colony  showing  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease; and  as  I  wished  to  conduct  some  experi- 
ments with  the  same  I  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
conditions,  and  I  presume  it  was  wondered  at 
by  some  that  Doolittle's  name  did  not  appear 
with  the  rest.  Without  going  into  minute  de- 
tails, I  will  say  that  this  colony  proved  to  be 
the  worst  of  any  thing  I  ever  saw  (I  having  had 
two  cases  of  the  kind  some  years  ago,  as  report- 
ed through  the  bee-papers);  and  when  fall 
came  there  were  perhaps  five  hundred  shaking 
bees  remaining  in  the  hive,  with  a  little  brood 
in  one  comb,  as  a  result  from  one  of  the  most 
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populous  colonies  I  ever  saw  in  early  May. 
During  June,  July,  and  August  the  ground  in 
front  of  that  colony  was  literally  strewn  with 
dead  and  dying  bees,  and  several  bee-keepers 
who  came  to  visit  rae  said  they  never  saw  any 
thing  equal  it  in  all  their  experience.  The 
other  colonies  all  remained  healthy,  which 
proved  that  the  disease  is  not  a  contagious  one, 
by  way  of  spreading  to  hives  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  diseased  colony.  When  I 
saw  that  the  colony  could  hold  out  no  longer  I 
took  the  queen  and  gave  her  to  a  good  colony, 
so  I  could  be  sure  she  might  come  through  the 
winter  all  right,  which  she  did.  Did  that  col- 
ony have  the  disease  this  season?  No;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  almost  the  first  one  in  the 
apiary  to  send  out  a  rousing  swarm,  and  to-day 
both  swarm  and  parent  colony  are  doing  "  land 
office"  work  at  storing  honey  in  the  surplus 
apartment. 

All  my  experience  has  been  in  keeping  with 
what  I  find  in  the  last  Review,  from  the  pen  of 
F.  L.  Thompson,  where  he  says,  "Several  bales 
of  bees  and  queens  have  been  made,  the  parties 
buying  having  full  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances. In  no  case  did  the  disease  break  out 
among  those  bees,  or  from  those  queens,  in 
their  new  localities.  In  one  instance,  queens 
were  taken  from  diseased  colonies,  before  the 
honey-flow  had  begun,  and  put  in  healthy  col- 
onies in  their  new  location  without  any  con- 
tagion resulting." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Gleanings  toward  queen-breeders  was 
a  mistaken  one.  This  I  think  I  have  proven 
conclusively;  but  to  add  a  little  more  proof,  I 
will  say  that,  on  the  old  stand  of  last  year's 
diseased  colony,  was  set,  the  middle  of  April, 
when  I  removed  the  bees  from  the  cellar,  a  col- 
ony having  a  queen  purchased  last  July  of  one 
of  the  parties  who  subscribed  to  the  rules  of 
Gleanings.  This  colony  showed  no  signs  of 
any  disease  last  year;  but  to-day  it  is  in  a  much 
worse  state  than  was  the  colony  on  that  stand 
a  year  ago— bees  by  the  hundred  being  out  in 
front,  dead  and  dying  every  day,  with  bloated 
abdomens  and  shaking  steps.  This,  with  what 
Bro.  Thompson  says,  points  toward  location  as 
the  cause,  and  I  might  indorse  this  as  correct 
were  it  not  that,  in  my  former  experience,  after 
two  years,  and  the  death  of  a  colony  on  the 
same  stand  each  year,  nothing  more  was  seen 
of  the  disease  till  the  sudden  breaking-out  of 
the  disease  in  an  entirely  different  part  of  the 
apiary,  last  year.  I  am  positive  that  the 
queen  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
that  all  of  the  remedies  spoken  of  above  are  of 
no  avail;  but  further  J  am  not  positive.  Who 
will  tell  us  more  about  it? 

[The  evidence  secured  a  year  or  so  ago  seemed 
to  show  that  bee-paralysis  is  communicated 
sometimes  by  the  queen,  sometimes  by  the 
combs  and  hives,  and  sometimes  by  the  sur- 
roundings.   One  case  in  which  disease  follows 


the  introduction  of  a  queen  from  a  diseased 
colony  is  worth  a  dozen  other  cases  in  which  no 
disease  follows  the  introduction  of  such  queens, 
in  the  way  of  proof.  Those  who  have  asserted 
that  bee-paralysis  follows  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  queen  from  a  diseased  colony  may 
have  been  mistaken;  but  among  them  there 
is  Mr.  T.  S.  Ford,  who  has  had  a  larger  experi- 
ence with  the  malady  than  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  is  equally  positive 
that  the  queen  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
matter.  In  any  case,  as  long  as  there  is  an  un- 
certainty— that  is,  a  disagreement  among  au- 
thorities, it  is  safer — far  safer— to  regard  the 
disease  as  one  which  can  be  transmitted  through 
the  queen.  We  may  drive  a  hundred  times 
along  the  side  of  a  precipice,  without  harm; 
but  as  long  as  there  is  a  safe  road  away  from 
the  precipice,  it  is  better  to  take  that  road.  It 
seems  to  me,  until  we  know  more  about  bee- 
paralysis,  its  cause  and  cure  (and  in  my  opin- 
ion we  know  very  little  about  it,  except  that  it 
is  spreading  over  the  United  States),  it  would 
be  a  sad  mistake  for  queen-breeders  to  ship 
queens  from  colonies  having  bee-paralysis,  or 
even  keep  such  diseased  colonies  in  the  yard. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  we  know  of  no  cure. 
But  I  do  not  quite  agree  that  all  of  the  reme- 
dies spoken  of  were  of  no  avail.  I  think  the 
most  we  can  say  is,  we  do  not  know  positively, 
although  the  presumption  is  that  they  are  of  no 
avail. 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  do  not  know  more  about 
this  disease.  We  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  Bacillus  alvei  as  found  in  foul  brood;  but 
whether  the  microbe  of  bee-paralysis  is  Bacillus 
or  something  else,  does  not  seem  to  be  settled, 
although  Cheshire  calls  it  Bacillus  Gaytoni. 
I  know  of  no  living  microscopist  or  scientist 
who  is  more  competent  to  give  us  information 
on  these  subjects  on  which  we  are  so  much  in 
the  dark  than  Mr.  Thos.  Wm.  Cowan,  editor  of 
the  British  Bee  Joxirnal.  He  probably  has  the 
finest  and  most  expensive  microscope  and  ac- 
cessories of  any  bee  keeper  in  the  world.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Cowan  can  help  us.— Ed.] 


C.  v.,  Wis. — Authorities  do  not  agree  as  to 
whether  or  not  queen-excluders  diminish  the 
amount  of  honey.  Very  many  use  the  zinc,  and 
claim  it  makes  no  difference.  When  the  zinc  is 
not  used,  sometimes  queens  go  into  the  supers. 

M.  S.,Pa. — In  relation  to  your  bees  swarming 
so  repeatedly,  and  your  not  being  able  to  stop 
them,  I  would  say  that  the  trouble  may  be 
owing  to  the  cramped  quarters  in  which  you 
put  them;  or  it  is  possible  you  hived  them  on 
empty  frames  without  foundation;  or  if  on  such 
frames,  in  a  hive  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  without  shade-board  or  other  shade. 
Lack  of  shade,  too  small  an  entrance,  no  found- 
ation, the  absence  of  brood  (particularly  un- 
sealed brood,  which  you  could  get  from  another 
colony),  all  tend  to  make  swarming  more  fre- 
quent. But  sometimes  a  colony  will  swarm 
anyhow.  It  gets  the  fever  so  badly  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  stop  them  from  leaving 
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every  time  they  are  hived.  When  bees  get  to 
acting  in  this  way  I  would  make  them  entirely 
queenless.  This  will  make  them  stay  at  home 
even  if  every  thing  else  fails.  After  they  get 
the  combs  drawn  out,  and  get  to  work  and  set- 
tle down,  and  the  swarming  season  is  over,  in- 
troduce to  them  another  queen. 


At  last  pure  Cyprian  queens  are  to  be  had. 
See  Mrs.  AtchJey's  card  in  the  advertising 
columns. 


Particulars  and  program  regarding  the 
next  North  American,  to  be  held  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  will  be  found  on  page  547. 


The  Mystery  of  Crystal  Mountain  is  not  al- 
together explained  yet.  The  chapter  in  this 
number  is  thrilling  with  interest,  and  the  sub- 
sequent chapters  are  not  less  so,  so  far  as  1  have 
read  them. 

I  STILL  use  the  bicycle  in  going  to  and  from 
our  out-yards.  With  the  exception  of  one 
two-horse  wagonload  1  have  been  able  so  far  to 
carry  down  tools  and  a  few  minor  sundries  on 
the  wheel;  and  in  some  cases  I  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  carry  on  my  back,  pack-peddler  fash- 
ion, supers  of  sections  containing  full  sheets  of 
foundation  when  it  would  happen  that  there 
would  be  a  colony  or  two  that  just  had  to  have 
more  room  before  the  next  wagonload;  and  the 
only  way  to  give  it  was  to  strap  the  supers  on 
my  back. 

THE  DOOLITTLE  METHOD  OF  CLIPPING  QUEENS' 
WINGS. 

1  HAVE  just  been  trying  this  method,  and 
find  it  works  to  perfection.  At  our  out-yard  I 
found  that  one  swarm  had  left,  and  I  determin- 
ed to  clip  the  queens'  wings  of  all  colonies  that 
were  liable  to  swarm.  To  go  clear  home  and 
get  a  pair  of  scissors  would  have  taken  too 
much  time;  so  I  determined  upon  the  Doolittle 
plan.  I  pulled  out  my  knife,  opened  it,  and 
stuck  it  into  the  hive-cover,  so  as  to  have  it 
handy.  I  found  my  queen,  and  picked  her  up 
by  the  wings,  with  the  right  hand.  With  the 
left,  I  grasped  the  queen  by  the  thorax,  between 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  released  the  hold 
upon  the  wings.  Then,  with  the  right  hand 
free,  I  carefully  shoved  the  small  blade  of  the 
knife  under  one  of  the  pair  of  wings.  The 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  was  then  placed  upon 
the  blade  edge,  just  over  the  wings.  A  slight 
drawing  motion  of  the  knife  over  the  pair  of 
wings  against  the  thumb  severed  them,  and  her 
majesty  quietly  dropped  between  the  combs, 
an   inch   below,  and  disappeared.    This  1  did 


with  several  queens,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  Is 
nowhere  to  be  compared  with  it. 

I  have  never  tried  Davenport's  queen-clipping 
device,  although  1  am  satisfied  it  would  work. 
But  the  special  convenience  of  the  Doolittle 
method  is  that  every  one  has  a  pocket-knife; 
and  whenever  he  comes  to  a  hive  where  a 
queen's  wing  is  not  clipped,  all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  whip  out  his  knife  and  clip  wings  then  and 
there  before  she  gets  out  of  sight. 

It  should  be  staled  that  the  knife  should  have 
at  least  a  moderately  keen  edge,  although  a 
very  dull  edge  can  be  used  by  varying  the 
method  somewhat.  Hold  the  queen  by  the 
thorax,  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of 
the  left  hand.  Place  her  gently  on  her  back  on 
the  hive  cover,  and  then  with  your  dull-pointed 
knife  cut  through  the  wings  into  the  cover. 
This  is  no  theory,  for  1  have  tried  it  with  the 
dull  blade  I  had,  because  I  assumed  that  there 
would  be  some,  at  least,  who  would  have  a  dull 
knife,  and  would,  perhaps,  like  to  know  how  to 
use  such  an  implement;  but  the  sharp  blade 
against  the  thumb  is  very  much  better. 


THE  VALUE  OF  DRAVFN    COMBS    FOR    THE    PRO- 
DUCTION OF   SURPLUS   HONEY. 

I  AM  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  great  value  of  drawn  combs.  Supers  con- 
taining sections  with  full  sheets  of  foundation 
do  very  well;  but  it  is  plainly  evident  that 
those  supers  containing  drawn  combs  are  en- 
tered more  quickly,  and  filled  with  honey,  and 
capped  over.  My  attention  was  especially  call- 
ed to  this  by  noting  how  much  more  readily 
the  bees  would  fill  and  cap  over  supers  contain- 
ing half-depth  drawn  combs  for  extracting.  In 
the  case  of  colonies  of  equal  strength,  the 
extracting-combs  will  be  filled  and  capped  over 
before  the  bees  have  begun  to  draw  out  a  full 
sheets  of  foundation  in  the  comb-honey  supers 
—at  least,  that  is  our  experience.  For  experi- 
ment, where  some  of  the  colonies  were  holding 
oS  and  didn't  seem  to  draw  out  the  starters,  I 
put  on  a  super  containing  drawn  combs,  and, 
presto!  the  bees  went  into  them  immediately, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  were  filled  with  honey 
and  capped  over. 

DRAWN     COMBS    FOR    CONTROLLING    SWARMING. 

I  feel  hopeful — yes,  almost  confident — that  we 
can,  to  a  very  great  extent,  at  least,  control 
swarming,  even  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey,  providing  that  the  drawn  combs  are 
used  in  the  sections.  So  far,  at  least  at  our  out- 
yard,  we  have  had  no  swarms  that  have  had 
plenty  of  drawn  comb.  But  we  have  plenty  of 
swarming  from  colonies  having  supers  on  them 
of  foundation  not  yet  even  touched. 

You  see,  the  point  is  right  here:  Such  a  colo- 
ny— that  is,  one  having  a  super  containing  full 
sheets  of  foundation  on  top,  and  which  the  bees 
have  not  yet  touched,  is,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  a  colony  cramped  for  room— that  is,  it 
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takes  pressure  to  get  the  bees  once  started  to 
drawing  out  the  foundation.  The  brood-nest 
must  be  literally  crammed  full  of  honey;  and 
even  then  this  condition  may  exist  for  several 
days,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  queen-cells 
will  be  started,  and  that  the  bees  will  begin  to 
loaf  and  make  ready  to  swarm;  and  by  the 
time  sections  are  beginning  to  be  drawn  out  a 
little,  these  same  loafing  bees  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  loafing,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  colony  does  not  begin  to  do  what  it  might 
have  done  had  it  had  drawn  combs.  In  the 
production  of  comb  honey  under  our  present 
method,  it  takes  pressure  to  force  the  bees  out 
of  the  brood-nest  into  the  sections. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  their  strength  and 
honey,  and  the  pressure  must  be  great  enough 
to  excite  swarming  before  they  will  actually 
commence.  In  a  wild  state,  except  in  the  case 
of  swarms,  bees  have  to  build  comparatively 
little  new  comb  every  year;  and  as  soon  as 
honey  comes  they  simply  store  it  away  in  space 
already  provided.  Now.  is  it  not  true  that,  in 
the  production  of  comb  honey,  we  are  asking 
the  bees  to  do  very  much  more  than  Nature 
asks  them  to  do  in  their  natural  environments  ? 

The  Dadants  run  for  extracted  honey,  and,  of 
course,  give  the  bees  combs  already  drawn.  It 
is  well  known  that  they  have  little  or  no 
swarming.  While  their  large  hives  in  a  mea- 
sure check  natural  increase.  I  believe  that  the 
drawn  combs,  empty  and  all  ready  for  the  in- 
coming surplus,  have  more  to  do  with  it. 

"  But,"  you  say.  "how  are  we  going  to  have 
drawn  combs  in  sections?"  Well,  I  would  save 
all  that  are  unfinished,  and  level  them  down  by 
the  B.  Taylor  method.  But  then,  you  urge, 
those  unfinished  sections  left  over  would  not 
begin  to  be  enough.  Perhaps  not.  Well,  what 
then?  I  believe  that,  in  the  near  future,  from 
present  indications,  a  foundation  will  be  made 
having  cell-walls  and  bases,  natural  thickness, 
the  walls  being  %.  %  inch,  or  deeper.  But  for 
the  present  I  will  not  say  any  thing  more. 

Later. — After  writing  the  foregoing  on  the 
value  of  drawn  combs  I  find  the  following  in 
the  American  Bee-keeper,  just  at  hand,  from 
the  pen  of  G.  M.  Doolittle: 

Some  have  the  idea  that  foundation  Is  preferable 
to  frames  full  of  comb.  This  I  think  a  mistaken 
Idea,  for  the  bees  must  consume  some  time  in  get- 
ting the  foundation  woikedovitto  full  combs,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  of  buying  it,  or  the  work  of 
putting  It  Into  the  frames.  Foundation  Is  good  in  Its 
place,  and  I  use  very  much  of  it,  but  I  have  It  all 
fitted  in  frames,  and  drawn  Into  combs  by  the  bees, 
or  have  frames  filled  with  nice  worker  combs  by 
the  bees  building  the  same.  1  can  not  see  any  sense 
In  melting  It  up,  or  allowing  the  moth  to  con- 
sume It. 

Mr.  Doolittle  expresses  what  hundreds  of 
other  practical  bee-keepers  believe.  If  drawn 
combs  are  valuable  in  extracted  honey,  why 
may  they  not  be  equally  valuable  in  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey  ?    But,  of  course,  such 


combs  should  be  thin  and  as  perfect  as  natural 
combs. 


SWEET  CLOVER  HONEY  AT  THE  HOME  OF  THE 
HONEY-BEES. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  reading  what  I  wrote  editori- 
ally in  our  last  issue,  on  page  .502,  where  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  sweet  clover  would  take 
the  place  of  white,  which  has  apparently  run 
out,  nas  written  a  protest  against  Gleanings' 
saying  so  much  in  favor  of  what  he  calls  a 
"noxious  weed;"  and  he  further  intimates 
that,  unless  we  quit  talking  about  it,  he  will 
stop  Gleanings.  In  that  case  1  do  not  see  but 
he  will  have  to  stop  his  journal,  and,  for  that 
matter,  all  bee-publications.  They  all  recognize 
that  sweet  clover  is  one  of  the  best  honey-plants 
in  the  world,  and  they  insist,  on  good  authority, 
that  it  is  not  a  noxious  weed — that  it  is  easily 
killed  out  on  cultivated  lands,  and  seeks  only 
railroad  embankments,  roadsides,  and  other 
waste  places,  where  nothing  else  will  grow.  So 
far  from  being  a  noxious  weed,  it  is  now  being 
cut  and  used  as  hay.  While  it  is  not  equal  to 
alfalfa,  its  near  relative,  as  a  forage- plant  for 
stock,  it  comes  the  next  thing  to  it.  It  is  true, 
one  experiment  station  has  condemned  it  as  a 
weed;  but  it  is  being  recognized,  and  is  now 
recognized  by  some  of  the  best  authorities  in 
the  world  outside  of  beedom,  as  a  forage-plant 
both  for  bees  and  for  stock.  It  is  true,  our 
domestic  animals  have  to  learn  to  like  it;  but 
when  they  once  acquire  a  taste  for  it  they  will 
nibble  it  in  preference  to  any  other  plant;  hence 
it  can  never  be  called  a' weed  in  pasture  lands. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  experience  we  are 
getting  what  I  firmly  believe  is  sweet  clover 
in  sections  and  extracting-supers.  Our  bees  are 
just  fairly  swarming  on  this  plant  along  our 
railroad  cuts  and  roadsides.  They  are  bring- 
ing honey  in  slowly  from  somewhere,  and  we 
can  not  find  that  they  are  working  on  any  thing 
but  this  clover.  White  clover  has  been  a  prac- 
tical failure,  as  usual.  Basswood  promised 
well,  and  made  a  good  spurt,  but  dropped  oflf 
rather  more  suddenly  than  we  thought  it  would. 
While  the  sweet  clover  is  perhaps  past  its 
height,  it  will  probably  be  in  bloom  in  our 
locality  for  at  least^  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
possibly  a  month  yet. 

I  notice  one  thing — that,  after  every  rain,  the 
honey-flow-  is  increased;  and  when  it  becomes 
a  little  dry  the  bees  work  the  best  only  nights 
and  mornings. 

Sweet  clover  is  surelv  spreading  all  over  the 
country,  and  I  think  Gleanings  and  all  bee- 
keepers may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  a  little 
in  its  favor,  especially  since  it  does  not,  except 
in  a  few  isolated  localities,  occupy  cultivated 
lands;  and  as  it  grows  where  nothing  else  will 
grow  except  ragweed,  it  adds  just  so  much  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  I,  for  one,  can  not 
help  shouting  for  sweet  clover. 
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E.Ycept  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.— 
Luke  13:3. 

If  our  readers  will  turn  to  page  8(50,  Glean- 
ings for  Nov.  15.  1895,  they  will  tiiid  there  a 
sort  of  introduction  to  evangelist  Rev.  A.  T. 
Reed.  Well,  a  few  days  ago  difTerent  members 
of  the  family  were  discussing  as  to  the  way 
they  should  pass  the  Fourth  of  July.  When 
the  question  came  to  myself  I  said  I  had  not 
fully  decided.  I  had  rather  calculated  on  a 
wheel-ride  somewhere,  but  had  not  decided  just 
where  it  should  be.  It  was  that  same  day,  or 
shortly  after,  that  a  letter  was  put  into  my 
hands,  containing  the  following: 

DearBri).  Roof.-— We  are  to  have  an  all  day  meet- 
ing July  41h.  Mr.  Chafer,  my  old  sing-er,  and  his 
wife,  are  to  be  here  from  Painesville,  and  neighbor- 
ing' ministeis  are  to  help.  It  is  to  be  a  l)asket  pic- 
nic, with  two  hours'  Intermission  for  visiting-  the 
Ledffe,  etc.  This  is  the  tliird  year  in  which  we  have 
held  these  Fourth-of-July  meetings.  I  have  found 
that  it  works  well.  A.  T.  Reed. 

Thompson,  O.,  June  30. 

I  found,  by  looking  at  the  map,  that  Thomp- 
son was  toward  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  not  a  great  way  from  Paines- 
ville. I  had  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  Storrs  &  Harrison's  great  establish- 
ment, with  Ihfir  1000  acres  of  land  and  29 
greenhouses,  as  we  read  about  in  the  advertise- 
ment which  for  some  years  has  found  a  place 
in  Gleanings. 

The  idea  of  holding  a  religious  meeting  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  was  something  novel;  and 
an  all-day  meeting  conducted  by  an  evangelist 
was  something  I  had  never  heard  of  before.  I 
informed  Bro.  Reed  that  I  would  try  to  he  on 
hand  at  that  meeting  on  the  Fourth.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  3d  I  reached  Painesville. 
An  account  of  my  visit  there  will  be  found  in 
my  Notes  of  Travel.  Nobody  knew  exactly 
how  far  away  Thompson  was  from  the  Storrs 
&  Harrison  farm.  One  man  said  he  guessed  it 
was  about  four  miles.  Another  said  he  guessed 
it  was  nearer  twice  that.  When  I  passed  peo- 
ple on  the  road  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  gen- 
eral disagreement  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
from  which  I  inferred  that  Thompson  must  be 
an  inland  town  of  not  very  great  importance. 
By  the  way.  it  is  a  little  singular  how  little 
many  people  know  about  things  or  places  with- 
in ten  miles  of  the  place  where  they  were  born 
and  brought  up.  Perhaps  the  advent  of  the 
wheel  will  work  a  reform  in  this  matter.  Any 
way,  it  seems  to  me  any  real  live  person  in  this 
age  and  day  of  the  world  should  know  some- 
thing about  distances  to  surrounding  towns  in 
the  neighborhood.  I  think  it  is  about  13K 
miles  from  Painesville  to  Thompson.  The 
consequence  was,  as  I  did  not  make  my  calcu- 
lations for  so  great  a  distance,  it  was  getting 
dusk  ween  my  wheel  and  I  rustled  over  the 
beautiful  roads,  and  paths  paved  with  white 
gravel,  of  the  little  town  of  Thompson.  As  I 
had  had  no  supper  I  quickly  repaired  to  the 
only  hotel  in  the  place,  and  told  the  good 
woman  presiding  that  I  should  like  a  beefsteak 
if  it  would  not  make  too  much  trouble.  She 
said  it  would  take  a  little  more  time,  and  I 
thought  I  would  hunt  up  Bro.  Rped  meanwhile. 
I  gathered  from  the  singing  that  the  meeting 
had  opened,  even  though  it  was  early;  and, 
looking  in,  I  saw  Bro.  Reed  presiding  down  in 
front  of  the  pulpit.  As  soon  as  the  hymn  was 
finished  he  called  the  congregation,  that  were 
scattered  almost  all  ovor  the  church,  to  nlease 
come  forward  and  occupy  th«  spats  near  the 
speaker.    How  many  times  I  had  seen  him  do 


this!  and  he  always  gets  them  to  come — even 
the  bashful  boys  and  girls  that  slip  in  near  the 
door.  I  sal  down  by  the  door  this  time  so  as  to 
slip  out  unobserved  and  get  my  beefsteak.  But 
I  could  not  well  slip  out  after  such  a  call  from 
my  old  pastor;  neither  could  I  very  well  sit 
still  in  response  to  his  urgent  request;  so  I 
found  myself  up  very  near  the  speaker.  A 
wheelman  who  has  madel3X  miles  after  his 
usual  supper  time  generally  needs  his  nourish- 
ment; but  the  old  familiar  words  of  my  dear 
friend  of  years  ago  proved  stronger  than 
nature's  demands  for  supper.  It  was  not  very 
long  a  question  as  to  whether  it  should  be  spir- 
itual food  or  bodily  refreshment.  It  seems  to 
me  as  I  write,  that  that  brief  sermon  would  do 
the  readers  more  good  than  any  thing  I  could 
write;  but  there  is  no  room  for  it,  even  if  I  could 
give  it  in  his  words.  When  I  was  called  upon 
to  speak  I  told  the  friends  that  I  had  come  thus 
far  from  home  for  the  sake  of  worshiping  with 
people  who  felt  it  the  proper  and  right  thing  to 
continue  the  meetings  right  along  through  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  I  was  looking  back 
to  my  boyhood  days,  and  thinking  especially 
about  the  Fourths  of  July.  What  a  thrill  they 
used  to  give  me!  How  I  used  to  enjoy  every 
hour,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  till  its  going 
down  !  I  wondered  if  I  should  pass  a  Fourth  of 
July  like  that  again.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I 
have  passed  just  such  a  one. 

1  was  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  visited  a 
celebrated  spring  before  time  for  meeting.  My 
account  of  this  also  will  be  found  in  my  Notes 
of  Travel.  The  day  was  rainy;  but  I  got  back 
from  ray  visit  to  the  spring  just  before  the  rain, 
and  had  time  for  my  forenoon  nap  before  the 
meeting  opened.  In  my  own  home  I  a  great 
many  times  awaken  from  my  sleep  with  the 
music  of  the  piano  in  my  ears,  accompanying 
the  voices  of  my  daughters.  This  time  I  was 
awakened  also  by  the  voices  of  singers.  Before 
I  quite  came  to  consciousness  I  tried  to  compre- 
hend how  it  was  that  such  entrancing  music 
should  come  to  my  ears  on  that  morning  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  ft  was  a  band  of  singers  from 
Painesville,  led  by  a  Mr.  Chafer,  referred  to  in 
Bro.  Reed's  letter.  It  was  a  new  gospel  hymn 
I  had  never  heard.  They  sang  while  they 
drove  several  times  around  the  square  in  the 
center  of  the  little  town,  even  though  it  did 
rain.  The  singers  were  pretty  well  protected 
by  umbrellas  and  wraps,  and  carried  out  the 
program  of  the  day  grandly  in  spite  of  the  wet- 
ness. I  heard  the  same  hymn  several  times 
during  their  stay,  and  its  melody  has  been 
ringing  in  my  ears  every  now  and  then  during 
the  past  week. 

There  was  a  meeting  in  the  forenoon,  one  in 
the  afternoon,  and  one  in  the  evening.  I  won- 
dered how  Bro.  Reed  got  such  good  audiences 
in  such  an  out  o^the-way  country  place,  and 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  too.  Several  people  ex- 
plained it  bv  saying  the  young  people  were  all 
anxious  to  "go  somewhere,"  because  it  was  the 
Fourth,  and  therefore  they  came  to  meeting. 
I  suspect,  however,  that  another  explanation  is 
that  Bro.  Reed  has  been  for  a  whole  week  vis- 
iting their  homes,  not  only  through  the  town, 
but  quite  a  piece  out  in  the  country.  And  this 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  always  having  good 
audiences,  no  matter  where  his  field  may  be. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  single  sentence  in  his  let- 
ter, that  I  will  give  right  here: 

My  fields  of  labor  in  the  summer  are  weak 
churches  that  can  give  but  little  financial  support. 

Personal  work,  you  see,  is  what  reaches  peo- 
ple in  temporal  matters,  and  personal  work  is 
the  thing  that  saves  souls  in  spiritual  matters. 
Bro.  Reed  often  visits  people  at  their  homes, 
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and  becomes  acquainted;  then  when  they  come 
to  hear  his  gospel  message  in  the  evening  he 
gets  acquainted  more,  and  in  this  way  he  has  no 
lack  of  audiences,  even  through  the  busy  time 
of  harvesting  ana  haying.  His  sermons,  every 
one  of  them,  arn  soul-stiiring  and  to  the  point. 
I  can  not  give  them  all  here,  but  I  am  going  to 
use  a  few  of  his  illustrations.  The  one  that 
Impressed  me,  periiaps.  most  of  all,  was  the  one 
from  the  text  given  at  the  head  of  this  talk. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  discourse  as 
Bro.  Reed  gave  it;  in  fact,  I  am  going  to  give 
you  only  some  of  my  own  ideas  suggested  by 
listening  to  that  and  other  sermons  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  the  Sunday  following. 

Jesus  told  us  we  shall  all  perish  unless  we 
repent.  We  can  not  stop  now  to  consider  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  words  were 
spoken,  but  only  the  point  included  in  thf  text. 
We  all  need  penitpnce.  This  implies  that  we 
are  all  sinners.  The  speaker  said  he  talked 
with  people  not  only  all  through  that  town,  but 
in  other  places  where  they  had  preached. 
Some  would  say,  "  I  beli^'ve  in  the  existence  of 
a  God:  but  I  do  not  believe  in  such  a  God  as 
you  do.  I  do  not  believe  that  God  would  send 
us  into  the  world,  and  then  deliberately  tor- 
ment and  curse  us." 

Mr.  Reed  replied,  "My  friend,  let  us  *ake  it 
on  your  own  ground.  You  do  believe  in  an 
overruling  power  and  a  Creator.  Well,  have 
you  so  far  in  life  trpated  that  Crpator,  the  God 
In  which  you  believe,  with  all  the  respect  that 
is  justly  due  him  ?  Have  you  so  far  in  life  done 
this  ?" 

He  told  the  audience  that  he  had  never  met 
more  than  one  man  who  could  boldly  claim  he 
had  given  even  the  God  of  his  belief  the  respect 
and  consideration  that  such  a  being  should 
have  from  a  creature  of  his.  Th^n  the  proper 
thing  for  us  all  to  do  is  to  repent  of  our  misdeeds 
and  shortcomings  toward  the  Creator  we  all 
acknowledge.  We  are  guilty  of  sins  of  omis- 
sion as  well  as  sins  of  commission:  and  whoever 
has  tried  to  live  a  pure  and  upright  life  before 
God  has.  sooner  or  later,  become  conscious  of 
the  impulses  and  feelings  that  are  continually 
swaying  us  more  or  less  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path.  We  need  penitence  and  forgive- 
ness. A  man's  life  may  be  in  harmony  with 
God,  even  though  he  be  guilty  of  sinful  thoughts 
and  acts  that  are  common  to  weak  humanity. 
Mind  you,  I  do  not  mean  to  excuse  by  this 
remark  anyone  for  being  guilty  of  sinfulness. 
There  are  two  ways  of  living.  One  way  is  in 
harmony  with  God  and  his  laws.  The  other 
way  is  out  of  harmony  with  God.  The  first 
brings  peace,  happiness,  joyousness,  and  life  is 
a  great  and  precious  gift  for  which  we  can 
thank  the  Almighty  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour.  The  Psalmist  has  it  correctly  in  his  ex- 
pression, "  But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and 
night."  If  a  man  is  out  of  harmony  with  God 
and  his  holy  laws,  he  is  unhappy,  dissatisfied 
with  everybody  and  every  thing,  and  his  life 
finally  comes  to  a  rebellion.  Unle«s  he  repents, 
and  turns  from  his  evil  ways,  he  is  a  lost  soul. 
"The  man  who  deliberately  and  calmly  takes 
God's  name  in  vain  is  a /o.st  .so?tL"  When  the 
speaker  uttered  these  words  with  his  terrible 
vehemence  and  eloquent  oratory,  it  almost 
made  me  tremble  to  think  of  it.  Then  he  went 
on  to  say  that,  right  in  that  beautiful  town  of 
Thompson  (I  think  it  was  during  some  of  their 
religious  meetings  right  on  the  square),  a  man's 
voice  was  hc^ard  in  cursing  and  blaspheming, 
so  plainly  as  to  be  heard  clear  across  the  town. 
One  who  permits  himself  to  indnlee  in  such 
laneunee  i«  in  defianee  nf  God  Almighty.  As  a 
rule  he  will  go  on  and  on.    Satan  never  lets  up 


when  he  gets  a  hold  on  a  human  being.  The 
speaker  then  told  of  men  whom  he  had  met  and 
talked  with,  who  openly  defied  God,  who  chal- 
lenged him  to  curse  them  with  a  thunderbolt, 
if  there  was  a  God  who  ruled  over  all,  and  who 
cared  any  thing  about  these  things.  In  one  of 
our  cities  there  was  an  intemperate  man  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  whenever  he  could 
get  anybody  to  listen  to  him,  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  God.  He  even  dared  and  defied  his 
Maker  to  show  his  power.  Along  with  his  ter- 
ribly sinful  life  he  had  a  habit  of  getting  on  the 
railroad  track  when  he  was  intoxicated,  and 
his  friends  had  to  watch  him  and  get  him 
away.  One  night,  in  one  of  his  drunken  orgies, 
he  got  on  the  track  just  before  a  swiftly  pass- 
ing locomotive.  He  was  seen  to  shake  his  fist 
at  the  fiery  monster,  and  to  say,  in  a  loud  boast- 
ing voice,  ■'  Who  is  afraid  of  a  locomotive?  who 
is  going  to  be  scared  by  a  red  light?  Come  on, 
and  crush  me,  if  you  dare.  I  am  not  a  child, 
and  T  will  give  you  to  understand  that  I  am 
not  afraid  of  any  thing  or  anybody."  These 
were  his  last  words.  Before  his  friends  could 
reach  the  spot  he  was  crushed  to  death  between 
the  terrible  wheels  of  iron  and  tracks  of  steel. 
While  the  blasphemer  does  not  always  meet  his 
fate  so  quickly,  it  is  none  the  less  sure. 

At  the  supper-table  at  the  hotel,  some  one 
used  an  oath.  It  was  used  carelessly,  and  he 
perhaps  did  not  know  that  he  had  linked  the 
word  in,  as  h^  spoke  rapidly.  Some  of  us  re- 
monstrated. He  gave  as  an  excuse— or  some- 
body did,  I  do  not  exactly  remember — that  doc- 
tors always  swear.  This  brought  forth  another 
remonstrance,  and  somebody  present  asked  a 
young  doctor  who  sat  at  my  elbow  if  he  ever 
swore.  I  think  the  question  was  asked  inno- 
cently; but  it  seems  that,  innocent  as  it  was,  it 
was  cutting  pretty  close  to  home.  I  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time;  but  I  have  been  told  since 
that  he  was  the  person  whose  loud  talk  and 
blasphemy  had  been  heard  almost  all  over  the 
town.  The  young  man's  face  colored  some- 
what as  hf  refilled  that  he  sometimes  swore 
when  he  felt  like  it.  My  little  prayer,  "  Lord, 
help,"  began  to  well  up  at  once  as  I  meditated 
on  an  answer  that  would  not  olTend.  I  said 
something  like  this:  "My  dear  friend,  if  I  were 
in  the  habit  of  always  doing  every  thing  I  feel 
like  doing,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  landed 
ere  this  in  the  penitentiary."  As  soon  as  I  had 
spoken  I  began  to  feel  that  perhaps  my  remark 
was  not  a  very  wise  one  after  all.  His  lip 
curled  with  slight  sarcasm,  and  a  merry  laugh 
went  round  the  table  as  he  looked  at  me  and 
said  quietly,  "Very  likely."  I  was  almost  an 
entire  stranger  in  the  community,  and  this 
brief  reply  was  a  little  hard  on  me;  but  it  all 
passed  off  as  pleasantry,  and  of  course  I  accept- 
ed it  as  such.  There  were  these  two  doctors 
at  the  table — one  an  aged  disciple  of  the  allo- 
pathic school,  and  this  younger  one  was  a 
bright  progressive  disciple  of  homeopathy. 
The  two  had  been  bantering  each  other  over 
the  different  methods  of  treatment  frequently 
during  my  visit  They  did  not  agree  at  all  in 
regard  to  methods  nf  treating  disease.  Not- 
withstanding, they  did  agree  (it  would  seem) 
in  regard  to  speaking  lightly  of  the  great 
Creator  of  all  things. 

I  wonder  how  many  there  are  who  practice 
medicine  who  read  Gleanings.  Dear  friends, 
is  it  true  that  doctors  as  a  rule  are  in  the  habit 
of  swearing?  If  it  is  true  that  some  doctors 
and  some  surgeons  of  great  skill  are  in  the 
habit  of  deliberately  taking  God's  name  in 
vain,  can  it  be  true  that  the  medical  fraternity 
at  large  think  it  helps  a  man  in  his  profession, 
or  adds  dignity  to  his  ph-iracter.  to  set  such  an 
example  before  others?  God  forbid  I   My  friend, 
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if  such  has  been  your  habit,  let  me  implore  you 
to  pause  and  consider.  May  it  not  be  that  this 
habit  of  swearing  which  you  have  gotten  into 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  these  despondent  spells 
you  are  having?  Suicides  are  on  the  increase, 
so  we  are  told.  People  are  dissatisfied  and  un- 
happy, even  when  they  have  the  greatest  cause 
to  be  thankful.  Has  not  the  talk  we  indulge  in, 
especially  when  we  are  vexed,  something  to  do 
with  it?  The  man  or  boy  who  takes  God's 
name  in  vain  can  not  long  be  a  man  or  boy  who 
enjoys  life;  and  I  believe  Bro.  Reed's  keen,  cut- 
ting, earnest  words  are  true — that  "he  who 
takes  the  name  of  his  Maker  in  vain  is  a  lost 
soul"  unless  he  repents,  in  the  language  of  our 
text. 


Since  my  last  I  have  done  a  deal  of  traveling. 
One  afternoon  toward  night  I  took  a  notion 
that  I  must  see  T.  B.  Terry's  Thoroughbred  po- 
tatoes. I  got  over  the  first  15  miles  of  my  trip 
very  nicely;  but  when  I  neared  the  Cuyahoga 
River  I  found  I  had  a  "  picnic"  ahead  of  me,  as 
the  boys  call  it.  There  are  some  terrible  hills 
as  you  approach  the  river,  and  more  of  the 
same  kind  to  match  as  you  go  up  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  With  commendable  thrift  the  people 
had  worked  the  roads  and  put  the  hills  in  very 
much  better  order  than  ever  before.  It  was 
done  just  before  our  recent  June  freshets. 
The  soft  new  earth  that  had  been  brought  up 
on  to  the  roadway  had  been  washed  and  gul- 
lied by  the  severe  and  repeated  heavy  rains  un- 
til wheeling  was  not  only  out  of  the  question, 
but  it  would  have  puzzled  a  team  with  a  lumber 
wagon  to  get  along.  Of  course.  I  had  to  walk, 
and  carry  my  wheel.  When  I  reached  the  val- 
ley it  was  too  muddy  to  ride,  even  then.  The 
soil  had  been  washed  in  from  the  hillsides,  so 
the  roads  were  wellnigh  impassable.  It  was 
lucky  that  my  wheel  weighed  less  than  30  lbs., 
and  that  I  had  on  my  lightest  summer  clothing. 
I  had  planned  to  reach  friend  Terry's  before 
dark;  but  it  was  dusk  before  I  was  out  of  the 
valley.  I  had  mounted  and  dismounted  so 
many  times  that  I  was  nearly  tired  out;  and  an 
unlucky  slip  of  the  foot  threw  me  into  a 
ditch.  After  I  had  climbed  the  hill  on  the 
other  side,  pushing  my  wheel,  one  of  my  first 
experiences  was  to  run  over  a  thorn  in  the 
darkness,  puncturing  my  front  tire.  It  was 
too  dark  for  repairs,  so  I  finished  my  route  by 
pumping  up  my  tire  about  every  mile.  As  I 
neared  the  beautiful  home  of  friend  Terry  the 
moon  had  risen,  which  had  brought  out  the 
closely  shaven  lawn  around  the  barn  and  along 
the  roadside,  making  me  think  the  place  never 
looked  so  handsome  before. 

My  many  adventures  had  thrown  me  back 
so  that  the  family  had  gone  to  bed;  but  as  I 
had  noticed  a  light  in  Robert's  cottage  (before 
I  reached  the  parental  home)  I  thought  I  would 
go  back  there  and  make  inquiries.  I  meditated 
going  to  the  nearest  hotel;  but  as  that  was 
several  miles  away,  and  it  was  after  bedtime,  I 
concluded  the  necessity  of  the  case  would  have 
to  be  my  excuse  for  intruding  at  an  untimely 
hour.  Before  I  reached  the  cottage,  however, 
the  light  there  also  was  extinguished,  and  I 
pushed  farther  back  to  a  neighbor's  where 
people  seemed  to  be  up  and  stirring.  They  in- 
formed me  there  had  iust  been  a  wedding  in 
that    neighborhood.    The  Terry  family  were 


Erobably  pretty  well  tired  out  by  the  event,  and 
ad  gone  to  bed  early. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
scolding  because  I  had  not  waked  the  folks  up, 
and  they  proposed  that  I  be  taught  the  combi- 
nation of  the  lock  on  the  kitchen  door,  so  the 
next  time  I  could  walk  in  without  any  assist- 
ance from  anybody,  and  make  myself  at  home. 
Before  I  took  my  leave  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
have  a  pleasant  chat  with  the  charming  young 
bride  (Robert's  wife)  in  her  own  home  at  the 
cottage.  Friend  Terry's  latest  hobby  seems  to 
be  home  comforts.  I  wish  our  readers  could 
see  the  new  porch  or  porches  he  has  been  put- 
ting pretty  nearly  all  around  the  home  that 
I  pictured  to  you  in  our  little  book,  the  ABC 
of  Strawberry  Culture,  page  108.  If  we  lived 
more  outdoors  we  should  be  a  healthier  people. 
The  colored  folks  down  south  never  have  con- 
sumption; and  I  think  one  great  reason  for  it  is, 
they  live  the  greater  part  of  the  time  entirely 
out  of  doors.  Many  of  their  houses  have  no 
windows,  so  their  only  means  of  lighting  it  up 
is  by  having  the  door  swung  wide  open;  there- 
fore they  never  suffer  from  living  in  clos*^  rooms 
and  their  consequent  impure  air.  Now,  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  even  here  in  Northern 
Ohio,  we  can  live  outdoors  if  we  take  a  little 
pains  to  fix  up  for  it.  H.  T.  Gifford,  Vero.  Fla., 
has  large  spacious  porches,  protected  from  in- 
sects by  wire-cloth  screens,  and  the  family  take 
their  meals  on  this  porch.  Friend  Terry  spoke 
about  taking  their  meals  on  the  porch,  and 
having  his  writing-table  so  he  could  sit  and 
write  right  outdoors.  People  who  can  not 
stand  a  draft  from  open  doors  and  windows 
have  no  trouble  at  all  when  they  are  right  out 
in  the  open  air.  Do  these  things  cost?  Per- 
haps not  as  much  as  doctors'  bills  after  all. 

Friend  Terry's  other  hobby,  if  that  is  the 
right  name  for  it.  is  making  a  convenient 
kitchen  so  that  his  wife  can  do  her  own  work 
without  help.  You  see,  the  children  are  now 
all  married,  and  in  homes  of  their  own.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  a  refrigerator  close  by  both 
kitchen  stove  and  pantry,  that  requires  filling 
with  ice  only  once  a  week.  The  manufacturers 
guaranteed  it  to  keep  every  thing,  when  the 
ice-chest  is  filled  that  often,  and  a  man  brings 
the  ice  from  town  one  day  in  each  week.  It 
does  the  iDusiness  perfectly,  and  he  has  so  far 
had  ice  to  spare  on  every  visit.  I  forget  the 
expense  every  week,  but  it  was  only  trifling. 

The  old  Stewart  stove  that  they  have  used 
for  so  many  years  is  to  be  exchanged  for  a 
Stewart  range.  This  interested  me,  because 
Mrs.  Root  still  holds  fast  to  the  Stewart  stove 
we  used  when  we  were  first  married.  Water, 
both  hot  and  cold,  as  well  as  fuel,  are  arranged 
right  at  hand  as  well  as  friend  Terry's  ingenu- 
ity could  do  it. 

Close  by  is  a  very  convenient  and  pretty  bath- 
room, so  planned  that  one  may  go  from  any  of 
the  bedrooms  into  the  bathroom  and  back 
again  without  dressing  up.  I  hope  friend  T. 
will  give  the  world  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion and  inquiries  in  regard  to  all  real  valuable 
late  inventions  for  saving  woman's  work  in  her 
own  home.  In  fact,  he  has  partly  described  the 
things  I  have  mentioned  already,  in  that  excel- 
lent home  paper,  the  Philadelphia  Practical 
Farmer. 

Friend  Terry's  potatoes  have  hardly  covered 
the  ground  as  much  as  my  own;  bat  there  are 
three  reasons  for  it.  First,  he  did  not  plant  as 
early;  second,  my  potatoes  have  not  been  flood- 
ed with  rains  to  the  extent  his  have,  and  others 
in  his  neighborhood.  In  many  places  his  rich 
fertile  soil  has  been  washed  from  the  hillsides 
into  the  ground,  to  the  detriment  of  both  hill 
and  valley;  third,  a  good  many  of  my  potatoes, 
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as  you  know,  were  planted  whole,  the  sprouts 
being  carefully  preserved  and  utilized. 

Lack  of  space  compels  me  to  describe  my  trip 
to  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  establishment  In  our 
next  issue. 


It  is  now  July  7.  During  the  past  month  I 
have  gone  over  quite  a  large  part  of  the  north- 
ern and  middle  portion  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  on 
my  wheel  and  on  the  cars.  Now,  I  do  not  want 
to  boast;  but  permit  me  to  say  there  are  no  po- 
tatoes anywhere  that  begin  to  compare  with 
our  own  five  or  ten  acres.  There  are  potatoes 
that  are  looking  very  well  in  many  places,  and 
in  some  of  the  gardens  there  are  some  that  look 
a  good  deal  like  our  own  ;  but  nowhere  have  I 
seen  any  thing  to  compare  with  ours  in  the  way 
of  potatoes  by  the  acre.  We  have  several  acres 
now  of  early  planting,  where  the  vines  cover 
the  ground  so  completely  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  think  of  cultivating.  In  fact,  such 
has  been  the  case  with  most  of  them  for  two 
weeks  past.  If  you  lift  up  the  vines  you  will 
see  the  earth  broken  and  heaved  up;  and  if  you 
put  down  your  finger  you  will  find  great  smooth 
clean  potatoes  everywhere.  The  yield  is  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  something  enormous  ;  and  I 
might  think  it  was  something  in  the  variety 
were  it  not  that  all  good  varieties  are  yielding  a 
good  deal  alike.  A  friend  suggested  the  other 
day  that  I  must  have  some  photographs,  for  it 
was  too  good  a  sight  to  be  lost.  Now,  It  would 
not  take  any  very  great  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or  conscience  either,  to  get  a  nice  photo, 
and  say  right  under  it  that  it  was  the  result  of 
using  a  certain  brand  of  potato  fertilizer.  We 
did  put  on  Mapes'  potato  manure  at  the  rate  of 
about  400  lbs.  per  acre;  and  the  temptation  is 
very  strong  to  say  that  this  fertilizer,  at  least, 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  But  when  you 
come  to  look  at  the  "  nothing"  strip,  so  far  as 
the  eye  can  determine  there  is  no  difference 
whatever.  In  fact,  at  one  point  the  "  nothing  " 
looks  about  the  finest  of  any  part  of  our  ground. 
When  I  say  "  nothing  "  it  must  be  remembered, 
however,  this  means  there  was  no  chemical  fer- 
tilizer applied.  The  ground  was  all  heavily 
manured  with  old  well-rotted  compost  unless  it 
was  where  we  turned  under  rye  and  crimson 
clover. 

We  have  formerly  been  troubled  very  much 
with  scab,  especially  where  potatoes  followed 
potatoes;  but  this  season  we  purchased  a  bar- 
rel of  sulphur,  which  was  drilled  in  with  the 
phosphate.  Where  this  sulphur  was  applied,  so 
far  as  we  have  dug  the  potatoes  they  are  won- 
derfully clean  and  nice.  But  we  can  not  very 
well  teil  until  digging-time  just  how  much  bet- 
ter the  sulphured  plots  are  than  the  other. 

But  I  want  to  talk  a  little  more  in  regard  to 
farming  in  Northern  Ohio.  Why,  it  would  al- 
most make  a  good  farmer  weep  to  look  over  the 
potato-patches  in  a  great  part  of  our  State  I 
was  going  to  say  it  \sjust  as  much  work  to  take 
care  of  a  poor  crop  as  it  is  to  take  care  of  a  good 
one.  Why,  my  friend,  it  is  a  good  deal  more 
work  to  grow  a  poor  crop.  Some  of  our  pota- 
toes covered  the  ground  so  quickly  that  we 
hardly  had  a  chance  to  put  the  cultivator  in 
them  at  all.  The  Breed  weoder  did  almost  the 
whole  of  it;  and  I  begin  to  think  now  that  per- 
haps tho  cheapest  wav  in  the  world  to  raise  a 
erop  of  potatoes  would  be  to  keep  the  Breed 
weeder  running  over  them  from  the  day  they 


are  planted  until  the  vines  cover  the  ground. 
Go  through  them,  say  every  third  day.  You 
may  be  inclined  to  say  at  first  that  this  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  work;  but  just  contrast  it 
with  waiting  till  the  weeds  are  half  an  inch  high, 
and  then  cultivating  them  with  an  old-fashion- 
ed cultivator,  and  going  at  it  with  a  hoe,  and 
hoeing  out  the  weeds  that  the  cultivator  misses. 
Why,  it  is  just  awful.  My  impression  is  that, 
when  you  let  the  weeds  get  half  an  inch  high, 
your  potatoes  have  sustained  an  injury  that 
they  will  never  get  over.  Another  thing,  keep- 
ing the  ground  constantly  stirred,  making  it  a 
little  finer  every  time  you  go  over  it,  and,  in 
fact,  stirring  it  every  day  when  it  rains  a  little, 
seems  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  making 
things  grow.  Somebody  said  recently,  that 
growing  crops  need  air  as  much  as  they  do 
rain  ;  and  just  as  soon  as  we  have  a  shower 
that  is  heavy  enough  to  make  a  little  crust  on 
most  soils  it  cuts  off  the  air.  In  fact,  the  wet 
surface  cuts  off  the  air  to  some  extent.  Now, 
just  as  soon  as  it  will  do,  stir  up  this  wet  or 
damp  surface;  break  the  crust,  pulverize  the 
lumps,  and,  if  the  shower  is  a  light  one,  stir  the 
wetness  down  into  the  ground  before  it  evapo- 
rates. No  wonder  farming  doesn't  pay.  I  know 
prices  are  low;  but  it  does  not  help  matters  for 
the  farmer  to  become  discouraged,  and  sit  down 
and  let  the  weeds  grow.  His  expenses  are  just 
the  same  when  he  is  idle  and  when  his  horses 
are  idle  as  when  he  is  at  work.  If  prices  are 
low,  then  cut  down  expenses.  Stop  buying  ex- 
pensive fertilizers  that  must  be  paid  for  in  cash. 
Save  the  stable  manure  by  the  most  approved 
methods;  and  what  you  lack  in  manure,  make 
up  by  stirring  the  soil  with  the  Breed  weeder  or 
some  equivalent  tool. 

Yesterday  I  visited  a  branch  of  the  experi- 
ment station,  at  Strongsville,  O.  It  is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  E  fward  Mohn.  This  place  was  selected 
by  Prof.  Thorn  because  it  seemed  to  be  about 
the  most  unpromising  piece  of  clay  soil  he  could 
find  in  the  State.  When  I  inquired  the  way  to 
the  experiment  farm  at  the  store,  the  store- 
keeper said  if  young  Mohn  could  succeed  in 
raising  good  crops  there  he  could  grow  them 
anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Well,  the 
soil  is  poor  —  that  is,  the  average  farmer  would 
call  it  poor;  but  Prof.  Thorn,  when  he  selected 
poor  clay  soil,  selected  a  bright  young  farmer  to 
manage  it;  and  young  Mohn  has  some  very 
nice  looking  crops  of  almost  all  kinds.  How 
did  he  manage?  Why,  he  underdrained  the 
land,  and  then  used  stable  manure.  The  sta- 
ble manured  plots  were  away  ahead  (almost 
every  time)  of  those  where  heavy  applications 
of  commercial  fertilizers  were  used.  The  latter 
show  results,  it  is  true  ;  and  with  heavy  appli- 
cations the  results  are  very  satisfactory,  but 
not  equal  to  stable  manure,  and  the  expense  is 
ever  so  much  more.  I  aski^d  friend  Mohn  if 
farmers  around  there  availed  themselves  of  the 
very  valuable  object  lessons  that  were  to  be 
found  all  over  the  hundred  acres.  He  said  that, 
while  the  larger  part  of  them  invested  every 
year  in  fertilizers,  scarcely  one  of  them  would 
take  the  trouble  to  look  over  the  farm  and  see 
\\  hat  the  State  is  doi  ng  for  their  benefit.  Some 
insist  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  the  fertilizer  in 
bags  than  to  haul  out  and  spread  their  own 
barnyard  manure.  A  great  many  find  fault 
with  the  farm  because  he  does  not  manage  to 
raise  bigger  crops — as  if  the  State  hired  him  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  get  large  crops!  A 
great  many  of  his  plots  do  not  contain  enough 
to  pay  for  harvesting  ;  but  these  very  plots 
teach  us  the  most  valuable  lessons.  In  one 
place  they  have  a  nice  stand  of  soja  beans.  The 
direction  was  to  drill  th^m  in  as  you  do  grain. 
Half  of  the  plot  is  almost  smothered  with  wr-eds, 
while  the  other  half  is  almost  perfectly  clean, 
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and  yet  there  has  been  no  weeding  or  cultivat- 
ing done  on  either  of  them.  One  half  was  put 
on  a  piece  where  ail  itiuds  of  weeds  went  to 
seed  last  year.  The  other  half  is  where  clover 
sod  was  turned  under.  Now,  this  piece  of  soja 
beans  gave  me  an  object  lesson  that  was  worth 
going  miles  lo  see.  You  can  so  manage  your 
ground  that  many  crops  can  be  grown  without 
any  cultivating  or  weed  pulling. 

A  good  many  have  found  fault  because  the 
State  pays  the  manager  so  large  a  salary  com- 
pared with  what  ihe  average  farmers  around 
him  get  on  their  farms.  I  do  nut  know  what 
the  salary  is;  but  1  do  know  that  young  Mohn 
has  a  tremendous  lot  of  work  to  do  —  especially 
braiuwork.  To  keep  his  plots  nicely  lUbeled, 
and  to  record  in  proper  books  the  treatment  ac- 
corded lo  each  one,  it  seems  to  me  is  more  than 
one  man  can  well  do.  He  told  me  that,  besides 
working  hard  all  day  in  the  fields,  he  had  fre- 
quently worked  at  his  books  until  12  o'clock  at 
night  to  carry  out  fully  the  insiructions  given 
him.  What  in  the  world  is  the  reason  that 
farmers  should  have  a  hostile  spirit  lowara  the 
experimentstailons,  weather  bureaus,  etc., when 
the  State  is  doing  so  much  to  get  farmers  out  of 
old  ruts,  and  to  induce  them  to  work  intelli- 
gently? 

I  omitted  mentioning  in  the  proper  place, 
that,  while  at  Woosier,  Ohio,  I  looked  through 
their  very  complete  cellars  for  storing  potatoes. 
The  first  apartment  is  a  room  inside  of  a  cellar 
under  the  barn.  If  you  want  a  place  where  you 
can  keep  a  cellar  from  warming  up  in  hot  wea- 
ther, it  ought  to  be  a  tight  inclosure  inside  of 
the  cellar  proper.  We  found  potatoes  in  this 
room  in  such  good  condition  in  tlie  latter  part  of 
June  that  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  almost  all  that 
could  be  desired;  butafter  I  went  into  the  cold- 
storage  cellar  adjoining,  and  saw  potatoes  there 
that  looked  as  if  they  had  just  been  dug,  when 
they  had  really  been  there  for  nine  or  ten 
months,  I  began  to  think  the  cold-storage  room 
would  be  a  splendid  thing  after  all  for  one  who 
grows  and  sells  seed  potatoes.  The  tempera- 
ture had  been  kept  between  30  and  40  degrees,  if 
I  remember  correctly.  Now,  this  cold  storage 
room  was  a  very  simple  affair.  You  first  make 
a  tight  room.  It  ought  to  b^^  almost  air-tight. 
Have  the  ceiling  so  high  that  there  will  be 
room  for  a  large  box  or  vat,  to  be  supported 
overhead,  to  contain  the  ice.  This  ice-box  is 
water-tight.  One  corner  is  a  little  lower  than 
the  others,  and  has  a  drip-pipe  to  carry  off  the 
water  from  the  melted  ice.  This  is  all  there  is 
to  it.  Hot  air  rises  to  the  ceiling  of  any  room; 
but  cold  air  fails  to  the  floor  ;  therefore  the 
cooling-material  must  be  placed  near  the  ceil- 
ing. As  long  as  there  is  ice  in  this  box  over 
your  head,  the  temppr.iture  of  the  room  re- 
mains but  little  above  the  melting  point  of  ice. 
Prof.  Green  told  me  there  was  no  trouble  ui 
keeping  apples,  potatoes,  or  almost  any  thing 
else;  but  the  great  drawback  is,  when  you  take 
things  out  of  this  room,  and  expose  thorn  to  a 
summer  temperature,  they  decay  much  quicker 
than  where  kept  in  a  cellar  where  no  ice  is 
used.  I  presume  potatoes  should  be  planted 
pretty  soon  after  being  taken  from  the  cold- 
storage  room. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  VEGETABLE-WAGON   BELONGING 

TO  J.  W.  NICODEMUS,  NEWCOMERSTOWN,    OHIO. 

ALSO  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  WOKK,  WRITTEN 

BY  E.  E.  SMOCK,    SUPERINTENDENT  OF 

THE  NEWCOMERSTOWN   HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

The  cut  represents  the  delivery  waa"oa  for  the 
vegetable  farm  of  Nicodemus  and  family,  Newcom- 
erstown,  O. 

Four  years  ago  Jown  W.  Nicodemus,  phisterer 
and  brick  mason,  deemed  himself  happy  when  be 
found    his    surplus    earnings    for   a    dozen    years 


amounted  to  one  hundred  dollars;  he  is  now  the 
|iroud  possessor  of  a  magnificent  river-bottom  gar- 
den of  nearly  half  a  hundred  acres,  located  within 
the  corporation  limits,  and  upon  which  debt  has  no 
incumbrances.  From  his  earliest  youth  "Nicky," 
as  he  is  familiaily  cail>'d,  had  known  naught  but 
the  closest  privation  anl  the  severest  toil;  but  he 
came  through  thes«-  years  of  disi-ouraging  appren- 
ticeship ligiit  lieiirted,  sober,  industrious,  honest. 
His  first  good  fortune  was  in  his  marriage;  his  sec- 
ond, his  children,  of  which  he  has  two,  both  of 
whom  appear  in  the  picture. 

Anna,  aged  twenty,  stands  at  the  rear  of  the  wag- 
on, in  the  act  of  handing  to  a  customer  a  basket  of 
lettuce.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
splendid  little  lady.  Slie  has  beauty  of  form  and 
manner;  she  is  richly  endowed  intellectually;  she 
cultivates  a  high  taste  for  music;  she  apparently 
gives  uo  thought  to  the  lighter  amusements  of 
youth,  l)ut,  with  the  unconsciousness  of  a  cliild,  she 
goes  about  her  work;  the  eml)odimont  of  the  kind- 
ly spiiit  of  home,  the  encouraging  genius  of  father, 
mother,  and  hroiher,  and,  al)ove  all,  in  a  business 
sense,  the  confidential  adviser  of  a  large  circle  of 
friendli'  patrons  on  matters  pertaining  to  garden 
products.  Her  lather  never  tires  of  telling  what 
'•Annie  iias  done  for  all  of  us  " 

Oscar,  a  promising  youth  of  sixteen,  is  standing 
near  the  front  end  of  the  wagon,  handing  to  anoth- 
er customer  a  bunch  of  radishes.  Oscar  is  not  yet 
through  school,  where  he  holds  an  honorable  place; 
however,  he  is  developing  a  deep  interest  in  the 
heavier  work  about  the  farm,  and  manages  the 
tasks  assigned  to  him  with  a  discretion  far  above 
his  years.  He  will  soon  have  charge  of  an  addition- 
al delivery  wagon,  whioh  the  growing  business  of  a 
growing  town  and  a  growing  gaiden  demands.  His 
natural  endowments  are  equal  to  those  of  his  sister. 
Quick  to  learn,  anxious  to  do,  frank  and  honest,  he 
controls  the  destinies  of  a  bright  and  noble  future. 

Mrs.  Nicodemus  is  the  peer  of  her  husband  and 
children,  a  master  in  the  management  of  her  home, 
and  her  poultry  is  sought  after  by  all  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  a  good  table.  She  is  entitled 
to  a  full  sliare  of  credit  in  the  remarkable  prosper- 
ity of  her  family. 

The  personals  of  this  account  would  be  incom- 
plete if  no  mention  were  made  of  Grandma  Nicode- 
mus, now  in  her  eighty-eighth  year.  She  is  not  an 
invalid.  She  possesses  the  true  will  power  of  Ger- 
many. Three  years  ago  she  paid  no  respect  to  the 
wishes  of  her  son,  but  went  out  into  the  field,  and  In 
one  day  picked  one  hundred  and  four  quarts  of 
strawberries,  while  this  year  she  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  work  in  1  he  field ;  j  et  she  persists  in  doing 
full  service  in  the  kitchen. 

The  Nicodemus  gardens  are  located  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tuscarawas  River.  The  bottoms  are 
elevated,  sandy,  slightly  rolling,  naturally  fertile, 
and  hiive  been  continually  renewed  with  stable 
manure  and  by  clover  culture.  They  cover  in  all 
nearly  sixty  acres.  This  year  there  are  nearly  sev- 
enteen acres  in  berries  and  vegetables.  On  the 
north  the  garden  is  bounded  by  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  Newcomer stown.  Here  are  greenhouses 
and  hotbed-s  with  e.ictensive  contrivances  for  steam 
heating.  Nearih.'  tioiler-room  stands  a  130-barrel 
water-tank  which  is  kept  filled  by  a  13-foot aermoter. 
This  machine  also  grinds  corn,  chops  feed,  and  cuts 
straw  and  fodder.  East  of  the  buildings  are  the 
vegetable-lots  where  are  growing  in  almost  tropical 
prof  n^ion  peas,  beats,  beans,  calibages,  cauliflowers, 
cucumbeis,  radishes,  onions,  rhubarb,  celery,  sweet 
jjotatoes,  asparagus,  and  other  garden  plants. 
Even  the  daily  dt^liveries  do  not  seem  to  reduce  the 
quantity.  To  the  south,  stretching  away  to  the 
river,  are  fields  of  melons,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and 
corn.  Interspered  among  these,  and  in  places 
deemed  the  most  favorable,  are  growing  IX  acres  of 
raspberries  and  2'2  acres  of  strawberries. 

The  proprietor  was  quite  hopeful,  when  he  set 
out  the  raspberries;  but.  through  some  cause  un- 
known to  him,  they  grew  healthy  in  vine  but  with- 
out fruit;  however,  this  yi'ar  they  have  yielded  him 
103  bushels,  which  were  placed  on  the  market  at 
$1.93  per  bushel.  This  was  the  last  year  of  their 
probation,  and  the  scythe  had  been  sharpened  for 
their  destruction.  They  will  remain.  The  three 
chief  varieties  are  the  Gregg,  the  Hillbonn,  and  the 
Souhegan. 

It  may  be  that  the  backwardness  of  the  raspber- 
ries is  due  to  the  fact  that  chief  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  strawberry.  Here  it  is  that  the  money- 
has  been  made.    This  year  250  bushels  have  been 
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sold  from  the  wagon,  netting-  $450.  The  largest 
day's  sales  were  37  bushels.  The  entire  crop  sold  at 
an  average  of  $1.80  per  bushel,  net  Mr.  Nicodemus 
has  given  special  attention  to  the  adaptnhlility  of 
different  varieties  to  soil,  having  tried  tlie  Bubach, 
Parker  Earle,  Haverland,  Sterling,  Warfleld,  and,  to 
a  limited  extent,  the  Marsliall  and  Timbrell.  While 
lie  has  placed  none  of  the  latter  on  the  market,  yet 
the  few  baskets  with  which  he  has  complimented 
his  friends  present  none  of  the  disadvantages  of 
color  so  often  attributed  to  tliem  in  this  journal; 
however,  he  can  speak  more  to  the  point  next  year, 
as  he  will  have  half  an  acre  to  test  from.  He  gives 
the  highest  recommendation  to  the  Bubach  and  to 
the  Parker  Earle,  they  growing  larger,  firmer,  ap- 
pearing better  upon  reaching  the  market,  and  giv- 
ing a  better  satisfaction  to  his  home  patrons,  where, 
by  the  way,  he  sells  his  produce. 

Just  as  human  nature  has  inherited  a  hatred  of 
snakes,  so  has  it  inherited  a  love  for  a  garden;  and 
one  never  tires  in  wandering  through  this  beautiful 
garden  in  this  most  beautiful  valley  The  garden 
itself  greets  a  visitor  as  though  conscious  of  Its 
mission  in  the  fulfillment  of  promise,  and  the  pro- 
prietor emphasizes  that  greeting  by  placing  before 
the  visitor  the  richest  fruit  of  tlie  garden  with  the 
bluff,  hearty  injunction  to  "  eat  and  be  filled." 

Newcomerstown,  Ohio.  E.  E.  Smock. 

The  wagon  shown  in  the  cut  was  purchased, 
I  think,  of  the  Ohio  Carriage  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  expense  was 
only  about  S=75.00.  Friend  Nicodemus  said  they 
made  it  over  a  little,  1  believe,  in  order  to  suit 
his  special  purpose.  An  account  of  my  visit 
to  friend  N.  will  be  found  on  page  201,  Glean- 
ings for  March  1,  1894, 

WHITTAKER    ONIONS— PLANTING    THEM   EARLY. 

Our  Whittaker  onions  are  now  ripe,  and  most 
of  them  gathered.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Martin,  the 
introducer,  asking  him  why  they  could  not  be 
planted  now  instead  of  waiting  till  September 
or  October.    Below  is  his  reply: 

You  can  plant  your  onions  just  now,  and  they  will 
be  safe,  and  really  safer  than  anywhere  else;  but 
they  win  not  start  for  a  long  time  yet,  and  you  will 
have  the  ground  to  cultivate  to  keep  the  weeds 
down;  but  if  you  wait  till  wheat-seeding  time  you 
can  set  them  In  freshly  prepared  soil  that  may  now 
be  In  potatoes,  and  the  crop  not  get  ripe. 

Mercersburg,  Pa.,  July  3.         Dr.  T.  M.  Martin. 

Very  likely  friend  Martin  is  correct.  If  the 
onions  do  not  commence  to  grow  until  cool 
weather,  we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  to  the 
trouble  of  keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds; 
and  then  his  point  of  putting  them  in  where 
potatoes  have  been  dug  is  a  good  one.  Ours 
have  given  us  the  finest  crop  of  large  solid  firm 
onions  we  ever  raised  before  on  the  same 
amount  of  ground.  About  a  year  ago  Dr.  M. 
advised  us  to  plant  the  onions  about  the  time 
farmers  were  sowing  wheat.  Probably  this 
will  be  the  best  time. 

WHAT  TO  PLANT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  JULY. 

Almost  every  thing  mentioned  on  page  511  in 
our  last  issue,  calculating,  of  course,  on  two 
weeks  later  on  things  that  are  liable  to  be  cut 
off  by  early  frost.  Those  who  are  going  to  put 
in  crimson  clover  should  get  it  into  the  ground 
during  the  next  30  days  if  possible— that  is,  for 
northern  localities.  Last  season  it  seemed  to 
do  better  when  sown  with  buckwheat,  or  cul- 
tivated in  with  early  sweet  corn;  but  with  the 
ample  rains  we  are  having  in  our  locality  it 
would,  without  question,  get  a  good  start,  even 
without  any  shade  or  protection.  Some  more 
experiments  in  this  line  are  needed. 

All  kinds  of  forage-plants  or  green  stuffs  to 
turn  under  can  be  put  in  now.  Everybody 
knows  about  sweet  corn  for  fodder,  but  every- 
body does  not  know  about  Essex  rape,  cow  peas, 
soja  beans,  Kafir  corn,  etc.  If  you  don't  do 
any  thing  more,  you  had  better  have  a  little 
patch  in  your  garden  to  see  how  the  new  plants 


— especially  the  leguminous — behave  in  your 
locality.  Of  course,  the  bean  family  would  be 
likely  to  be  cut  by  frost  before  the  seeds  ripen. 
The  Essex  rape,  however,  will  stand  as  much 
frost  as  almost  any  other  plant  known  unless  it 
be  seven-top  turnip.  This,  ordinarily,  stands 
out  green  all  winter  long. 

Celery-plants  can  be  put  out  until  the  first  of 
August.  In  fact,  with  good  rich  garden  ground 
one  may  get  nice  celery,  if  he  has  good  strong 
transplanted  plants  to  put  out.  almost  any  time 
in  the  month  of  August.  If  you  do  not  have 
abundant  rains,  of  course  you  will  have  to  sup- 
ply the  needful  water. 

it  is  a  very  good  time  now,  if  you  have  good 
strong  plants,  for  setting  out  late  cabbage.  If 
you  are  working  on  high-pressure  gardening, 
something  should  go  into  every  piece  of  ground 
the  very  day  it  can  conveniently  be  cleared  of 
the  former  crop.  With  the  rains  we  are  now 
having  here,  I  should  call  the  middle  of  July 
the  very  best  month  in  the  year  to  set  out 
strawberry-plants.  I  know  a  good  many  do 
not  agree  with  me:  but  on  our  rich  grounds  we 
put  out  strawberries  all  the  time  during  the 
summer  months;  and  when  it  rains  enough  so 
as  to  get  them  started,  we  have  always  found 
the  earlier  the  better — that  is.  after  we  can  get 
good  strong  well-rooted  new  plants. 

THE  MARSHALL  STRAWBERRY. 

I  am  beginning  to  think  a  good  deal  of  this 
variety,  even  if  it  does  not  bear  such  loads  of 
berries  as  the  Haverland,  Parker  Earle.  and 
some  others.  At  present  writing,  July  14,  the 
bed  across  the  street  from  where  I  write  is  still 
bearing  nice  handsome  berries;  and  there  have 
been  more  or  less  berries  every  week  since  the 
last  of  March.  It  was  protected  by  glass  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  winter,  mind  you.  and 
therefore  commenced  fruiting  in  March.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  Marshall,  or  whether  it  was  the  very  rich 
ground  and  special  treatment.  As  it  is  a  per- 
fect variety,  we  do  not  need  to  bother  with  any 
other  kind  to  put  with  it. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

MAULE'S     THOROUGHBRED     POTATOES;  36    BARRELS 
FROM  1,   HARVESTED   AT  GOLDSBORO,   N.  C. 

Friend  Ri Kit:— The  barrel  of  Thoroughbred  pota- 
toes you  had  Mr.  Maule  send  me,  to  grow  under  con- 
tract for  you  so  as  to  plant  product  and  grow  a 
second  crop,  are  all  dug.  They  were  all  fully  ma- 
tured July  1st.  I  grew  from  the  barrel  planted  in 
March,  36  barrels  of  very  pretty  potatoes.  They  are 
fully  cured,  solid,  and  firm,  with  many  of  them 
now  showing  sprouts  at  the  seed  ends.  There  will 
be  no  more  trouble  to  get  these  potatoes  to  come 
up.  If  planted  deep  enough  to  prevent  heat  of  sun 
penetrating  to  seed  pieces,  after  they  are  planted, 
than  It  Is  to  get  last  year's  crop  to  sprout  In  spring. 
They  should  te  planted  three  or  four  Inches  deep 
In  mellow  soil,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  sprout. 
Harrow  or  drag  off  ridges  till  potatoes  are  only 
about  two  Inches  under  ground. 

Cultivate  rapidly  after  they  come  up,  and  It  will 
be  no  trouble  to  grow  a  second  crop  In  northern 
latitudes,  planted  any  time  prior  to  August  10,  and 
In  Middle  and  Southern  States  anytime  prior  to 
September  1st.  The  great  value  in  the  second  crop 
lies  In  getting  large-sized  tubers  that  will  be  imma- 
ture at  digging,  so  they  will  ripen  after  they  are 
housed.  If  the  second  crop  matures  Its  tubers  they 
are  no  better  for  seed  In  the  following  spring  than 
first  crop  are.  This  is  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey's  state- 
ment, and  I  agree  with  him. 

As  you  can  see,  from  the  fact  I  grew  36  barrels 
from  one  of  seed,  the  Thoroughbreds  are  wonderful 
yielders;  and,  by  the  waj'.  It  Is  the  only  high-priced 
potato  Mr.  Maule  has  Introduced  that  were  of  any 
value  here.  I  tested  his  Freemans  and  Irish  Daisies. 
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Neither  was  of  special  merit  here;  but  theThor- 
oug-hbreds  are  A  No.  1  Indeed. 

Bro.  Root,  the  White  Bliss  Triumphs  I  offer  for  seed 
at  !I3.00  a  barrel  are  specially  cured,  and  hardened 
up,  and  are  guaranteed  to  spnnit  when  planted  for 
second  crop;  while  the  marliet  potatoes  at  $1.50  in 
Cleveland,  while  fully  matured  tubeis,  are  not  cur- 
ed, and  when  cut  and  planted  in  hot  summer  for 
seed  will  rot  before  sprouting,  therefore  are  worth- 
less to  planters.  Abbott  L.  Swinson. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Now,  friends,  I  do  not  know  much  about  this 
second-crop  business,  only  I  know  it  works  all  right 
in  friend  Swineon's  locality;  and  the  second  crop  of 
White  Bliss  has  given  u<  the  earliest  potatoes  we 
ever  raisi  d  in  the  world.  We  have  ordered  the  crop 
of  potatoes  all  shipped  here  to  us:  and  if  any  of  you 
want  to  try  your  liand  at  raising  a  second  crop,  as  I 
am  going  to  do,  we  will  miike  you  a  special  low 
price  on  these  Thoroughbreds,  as  it  is  an  experi- 
ment. They  can  be  shipped  from  our  place  here  or 
from  friend  Swinson's 


grow  anywhere,  and  stand  any  winter.  In  fact, 
they  will  keep  growing  right  in  the  same  spot  year 
after  year,  without  any  care  of  cultivation.  Rich 
ground  and  heavy  manuring  will,  of  course,  make 
them  finer  and  larger.  We  can  furnish  these,  cither 
large  or  small  sized  sets,  5  cts.  per  quart;  peck,  35 
cts. ;  bushel,  $1.00.  If  onions  or  onion-sets  are  want- 
ed by  mail,  add  10  cts.  per  quart  for  postage. 


SEED  POTATOES    FOR  SECOND  CROP. 

We  are  now  supplied  with  a  good  lot  of  Thorough- 
breds, grown  and  prepared  bj'  A.  L.  Swin.son— see 
page  546— to  be  planted  for  second  crop.  He  says 
they  will  grow  without  any  trouble  in  northern 
latitudes  if  planted  prior  to  Aug.  10.  I  should,  how- 
ever, prefer  to  have  them  put  in  now  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Prices:  1  lb.,  postpaid  by  mail,  $1.00;  3  lbs., 
postpaid.  $3.00;  Vi  peck,  bv  freight  or  express,  $1.00; 
peck,  $1.75;  '4  bushel.  $3.0U;  bushel,  $5.00;  barrel  of 
11  pecks,  $12.50,  and  GLEANINGS  sent  one  year  for 
every  dollar  sent  us  for  Maule's  Thoroughbreds. 
Or,  if  you  choose,  we  will  send  a  dollar's  worth  of 
potatoes  at  above  rates  to  every  one  who  sends  a 
dollar  for  Gleanings.  We  can  also  furnish  White 
Bliss  Triumph  Dotatoes  to  |)lant  for  second  crop. 
1  lb.  by  mail.  25  cts. ;  3  lbs.  by  mail,  60  cts.;  V2  peck 
by  freifiht,  50  cts.;  peck,  90  cis. ;  M  bushel,  tl. 50; 
bus-hel,  $2.50;  barrel  ot  II  pecks,  il6.00. 

This  matter  of  growing  second-crop  potatoes  as 
far  noith  as  this  is  a  rather  new  thing  here;  but  I 
am  told  that  Waldo  F.  Brown,  in  Southern  Ohio,  has 
for  years  grown  excellent  second  crops  of  the  Early 
Ohio  and  other  early  potatoes.  These  second-crop 
potatoes  are  worth  very  much  more  than  others  to 
winter  over,  because  they  are  not  matured  until 
close  on  to  cold  weather.  My  impression  is,  that  all 
early  and  extra-early  seed  potatoes  should,  foi  gen- 
eral planting,  be  second  crop,  or,  at  least,  they  should 
be  potatoes  from  a  crop  planted  not  earlier  than 
July.  We  know  very  well  that  old  potatoes  will 
give  good  results  when  planted  in  July,  for  Wilbur 
Fenn  has  been  getting  large  crops  of  potatoes  year 
after  year  in  just  this  way.  His  Monroe  Seedling 
potatoes,  grown  from  a  crop  planted  the  5th  of  July 
last  are  at  this  date,  July  14,  very  nice  table  pota- 
toes. At  this  writing  we  have  just  one  bushel  left. 
I  hardly  need  add  that  our  old  potatoes  are  now 
practically  all  planted  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 


WHITE  MULTIPLIER  AND  WHITTAHEK  ONIONS. 

These  are  now  harvested,  and  we  have  a  beautiful 
crop  that  we  offer  at  reduced  prices;  viz.,  10  cts. 
per  quart;  70  cts.  per  peck;  $2.-50  per  bushel.  Com- 
pare these  prices  with  those  on  potato  onions  and 
multipliers  in  your  seed  catalogs.  Now  please 
remember  that,  if  you  want  to  raise  hiy  onions  next 
season,  you  want  to  purchase  the  smallest  ones.  If 
you  want  to  raise  little  onions  to  plant  again  you 
will  need  to  order  the  big  onions.  If  you  plant 
medium  size,  part  of  them  will  grow  big,  and  part 
of  them  will  split  up  into  small  ones.  If  you  order 
them  big,  little,  and  medium,  just  as  they  come, 
you  can  sort  them  yourself.  If  convenient,  you  had 
better  plant  the  little  ones,  medium  size,  and  large 
ones,  each  by  itself;  then  when  you  come  to  gather 
your  crop  you  will  be  more  likely  to  have  the  differ- 
ent sizes  by  themselves.  These  are  beautiful  hard 
onions,  and  are  excellent  keepers.  In  fact,  they 
have  given  us  less  trouble  to  keep  over  winter  than 
any  other  onion  we  ever  handlea,  and  there  is  very 
little  sprouting.  On  our  grounds  they  will  winter 
perfectly  outdoors.  We  have  grown  them  on  the 
creek  bottom  and  on  high  ground  For  extra-early 
onions,  and  for  bunch  onions  for  the  market,  it 
seems  to  me  they  are  the  easiest  to  manage  of  any 
thing  in  the  onion  line. 

We  have  also  a  beautiful  lot  of  winter  or  Egyptian 
onion-sets.    These  can  be  planted  at  any  time,  will 


THE   NUT  CULTURIST. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  bright  new  book  by 
Andrew  S.  Fuller,  published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Co..  New  York.  Price,  by  mail,  $1..50.  The  book 
contains  290  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  over  100 
cuts.  It  is  said  that  great  quantities  of  nuts  are 
annually  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  nuts 
that  might  be  grown  right  here  in  our  own  country. 
I  presume  it  would  pay  any  one  who  is  interested 
in  this  new  industry  of  nut-growing  to  obtain  the 
book.  It  niHj-  be  ordered  from  our  office  at  the 
above  price.  Any  one  who  has  read  Fuller's  Grape 
Guitarist  need  not  be  told  that  friend  Fuller  has  a 
wonderful  talent  for  making  things  iilain.  He  also 
gives  us  the  honest  truth  in  legard  to  the  whole 
matter  of  nut  culture;  and  his  descriptions  of  the 
ne%v  nuts  make  a  pretty  vivid  contrast  to  some  of 
the  statements  in  the  catalogs. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 


M?-.  Editor:— The  fixing  of  the  time  for  the  meet- 
ingot  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  at  Lincoln,  Neb,,  has  been 
left  bj'the  Executive  Committee  with  the  Nebraska 
bee-keepers,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  arrange 
tor  reduced  railroad  rates:  and  in  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  L.  D.  Stillson,  of  York,  Neb  ,  sec- 
retary of  the  Nebraska  State  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tioti,  who  has  the  matter  in  charge,  he  says:  "I 
have  been  to  Omaha  to  see  the  railroad  people,  who 
promised  to  let  me  know  July  1st:  but  no  satisfac- 
tion yet  as  to  rates  or  dates.  I  will  write  you  at  the 
earliest  moment  when  I  know  the  dates.  They  gave 
me  dates  for  our  Horticultural  meeting  moi'e  than 
ninety  days  before  the  meeting." 

I  was  hoping  to  get  the  program  in  all  the  July 
bee-journals,  but  have  waited  so  as  to  get  the  time 
set.  So  far  as  arranged  for,  the  following  can  be 
announced: 

The  Past  and  Future  of  Bee-keeping.  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Heater,  Columbus,  Neb. 

Bee-keepers'  Exchange.  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Clar- 
mont,  Cal. 

The  Wild  Bees  of  Nebraska.  Prof.  Lawrence 
Bruner,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Improvements  in  Bee  Culture.  E.  R.  Root,  Me- 
dina, Ohio 

Some  of  the  Conditions  of  Nebraska.  L.  D.  Stil- 
son,  York,  Neb. 

The  Union  and  Amalgamation.  Thomas  G.  New- 
man, San  Diego,  Cal. 

Economic  Value  of  Bees  and  their  Products,  C. 
P.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  111. 

Artificial  Heat  and  Pure  Air,  properly  applied  in 
Wintering.    R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ont. 

The  Honey-producer  and  Supply-deiiler.  Rev.  E. 
T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

An  Original  Poem.  Hon.  Eugene  Secor,  Forest 
City,  Iowa. 

Importance  of  Watering  in  the  Apiary.  Hon.  E. 
Whitcomb.  Friend,  Neb. 

Honey  Adulteration  and  Commission  Men.  Geo. 
W.  York,  Chicago,  III. 

Sweet  Clover  as  a  Honey-producing  Plant.  Wm. 
StoUy,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

The  President.  Mr.  A.  1.  Root,  will  gh'e  us  an  ad- 
dress, atid  it  is  expected  that  Somnambulist  will  be 
present  with  one  of  her  inimitable  pajiers;  but  as 
she  seems  to  be  asleep  at  present  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  the  subject  of  it. 

It  is  the  jiresent  intention  to  devote  most  of  the 
second  evening's  session  to  an  address  of  welcome 
by  the  Hon.  Geo.  E.  McLean,  Chancellor  of  the 
Nebraska  State  rniveiity.  with  a  response  by  Hem. 
Eugene  Secor,  of  Iowa.  The  Hon.  Alvin  Saunders, 
an  old-time  bee-keeper,  and  a  war  governor  of  Ne- 
braska, will  also  address  the  convention;  and  if  time 
will  permit,  other  addresses  will  be  made  or  papers 
read.  A.  B.  Mason,  Sec. 
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JrLY  15. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


The  extractor  is  H  g-oud  onv,  and  the  comb  foun- 
dation is  jubt  splendid— no  fishbone.  Gle.a.xings  is 
better  and  better  all  tlie  while  I  know  it  is  the 
cheapest  rending-,  exc-ept  the  Bible.    W.  R   Baker. 

Saint  Joseph,  La  ,  June  14. 

I  received  my  ffoods  la«t  Thursday.  They  were 
all  in  g-ood condition  I  am  well  pleased  wiih  them. 
The  Crane  smoker  is  a  "dandy."  It  is  the  best  I 
have  ever  tried.  I  will  recommend  it  to  all  bee- 
keepers. W.  G.  Karns. 

Kittanniner,  Pa.,  Apr.  Zl. 


FROM  THE  1D.4HO   EXPERIMENT   STATION, 

The  hives  and  all  came  in  g-ood  order.  How  you 
can  furnish  so  much  fui' the  money  is  a  wonder  to 
me.  The  quten  is  a  beauty.  I  had  no  trouble  in 
introducintr  her.  J.  M.  Ai.drich. 

Moscow,  Idaho,  May  2-5. 

THAT  NEW-PROCESS   FOUNDATION. 

The  g-oods  came  safely  to  hand,  but  were  a  long 
time  on  tho  road.  Opened  e>i?)>cF.iy  satisfactory,  and 
I  must  say  I  am  well  pleased  with  your  method  of 
business.  I  think  the  foundation  ni;ide  by  your 
improved  niethud  is  much  superioi*  to  all  others. 

Alphiu,  Va.,  .May^^ P.  I.  Huffman. 

Our  family  have  decided  that  the  septum  in  the 
honey-comb  drawn  out  from  the  new  process  foun- 
dation is  tougher  lh m  in  that  rnnde  in  the  old  way. 
Are  we  right  about  this?  James  L.  Hoyal. 

Spring  City,  Teun. 

[You  are  correct  in  i-egard  to  the  new-process 
foundation  While  it.  is  tougher  it  seems  to  be 
more  readily  worked  by  the  bees.] 


The  stencils  aie  received,  and  my  hives  are  now 
all  numbered,  so  now  peihaps  1  shall  get  my  own 
sacks  back  wlien  people  borrow  mine.  II  saves  the 
trouble  of  telling  them  that  they  were  not  returned. 
No.  0  gristmill  is  at  hand,  and  it  is  just  tiling  to 
make  g-raham  flour  with.  And  that  is  not  all. 
These  things  were  only  a  little  ovrr  half  what  they 
would  have  cost  me  hens  and  I  am  informed  there 
is  still  60  cts,  to  mv  credit.  Jas,  Pratt. 

Cumniinsville,  Neb^ 

FROM  a  very  YOUNG  FRIEND. 

Mj^  little  girl,  three  years  old  on  the  22d,  has  jnst 
clinibifl  on  my  knee,  and  says,  "Give  my  love  to 
the  man  who  makes  the  bee  hives  "  Our  little  bov 
was  born  the  same  day  your  little  grand-daughter 
was- Sept.  29.  Iieckon  jou  think  thiit  fellow  Tur- 
ner must  be  a  mighty  big  fool  to  be  writing  such 
stuff  to  you,  but  you  see  I  know  you  and  all  your 
family,  and  want  you  to  know  mine.  But  I  fear  1 
may  tire  you.  If  I  have  alr(  ady,  don't  read  another 
word,  but  throw  this  letter  behind  the  fire  and 
thereby  rid  your  dear  good  old  self  from  any  bother 
it  gives  you.  I  never  rend  a  word  about  bees  and 
bee-keeping- in  mj-life  till  last  summer,  when  you 
sent  me  a  samide  copy  of  Gleanings  with  the  hives 
I  ordered  from  you  (whii-h,  bj'  the  wa  ,  came  to 
hand  O.  K  and  gave  perfect  satisfaction)  Last 
June  a,  little  swarm  of  liees  came  to  our  house  T 
nailed  up  a  box  and  put  them  in  it,  but  tliey  left 
that  evening-  and  went  to  the  wonds.  But  1  follow- 
ed and  saw  them  go  into  a  tree:  and.  without  veil 
or  smoke,  I  cut  that  tiee  down  and  split  it  open  and 
drove  those  bees  back  into  my  box.  J  had  never 
seen  it  done  or  i-ead  how  it  should  be  done:  but  1 
did  it;  and  those  bees  ai-e  alive,  and  were  flying  out 
lively  to-day.  I  put  them  in  your  r)ovetai!ed  hive; 
also  three  other  swarms  that  T  bought  last  August 
I  have  a  kind  neighbor  who  lends  n  e  Gleanings 
since  then,  and  I  learned  from  them  how  to  transfer. 

I  wish  you  had  not  said  it  is  no  use  to  apply  for 
work  at  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees,  for  then  I 
might  have  been,  like  Mr.  Calvert,  an  cxceptAiDi  to 
the  rule.  L.  A.  Turner. 

Levy,  Va.,  Feb.  2H^ 

OUR    STRAWBERRY  BOOK   AND    TERRY'S    TEACHINGS 
APPLY   TO  THE   CLLMATK   OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  strawberries  have  done  gloriously.  1  have 
sold  from  my  oi  e-four:  h  acre  so  far  208S  one-pound 
baskets  (full  weight),  which  netted  nn-  'Xactly 
S18.5.00,  and  there  will  be  one  or  two  siu-all  pickings 
yet.    I  estimate  60  to  76  baskets  more.    This  does 


not  include  the  berries  we  used  at  the  table  and 
those  given  awaj-.    It  may  satisfy  j'ou  to  hear  that  I 
followed  Terrj''s  tearhings  almost  to  tiie  letter. 
Merced,  Cal.,  May  20.  A.  J.  Hesse. 

[This  furnishes  an  important  fact.  I  have  often 
been  asked  wliether  Terry's  plan  of  growing  straw- 
berries was  appllrable  to  California  and  other  cli- 
mates as  Wf'll  as  to  our  own;  and  I  have  always  felt 
a  little  anxious  to  know  how  it  \\as  in  real  practice. 
Well,  if  his  teachings  apply  in  Calfortiia  I  think 
they  will  amost  anywhere  else.  Where  it  is  difficult 
to  get  heavy  crops  of  clover  I  would  advise  turning 
under  any  other  leguminous  plant.] 


NORTHERN-GROWN  POTATOES  FOR  TABLE  USE  AND 

SEED,  ETC. 

Friend  Root: — Some  time  ago  you  threatened  to 
let  up  on  your  jtotato  talk.  I  see,  lu)wever.  you 
have  not  done  it  to  any  great  extent,  and  don't  you 
do  it  either,  as  about  eigiit  out  of  ten  bee-keepers 
are  more  or  lees  interested  in  jiotatovs.  By  the 
waj',  did  you  ever  use  any  northern  grown  seed? 
and  if  so,  did  you  observe  the  difference  in  yield 
and  quality?  Oui-  best  growers  here  use  seed 
northern  grown.  For  table  use  they  are  far  superi- 
or to  those  grown  here,  and  much  superior  to  the 
famous  Coloradoes.  1  have  3.5  aci-es  p  anted  to  Ear- 
ly Ohios  from  seed  grown  in  Nurthwest  Minnesota. 
The  freight  on  the  carload  was  fllO.  If  you  ever 
use  northern-'gtown  seed,  order  them  yourself  from 
the  grower,  as  all  potatoes  that  are  ciiUed  "  north- 
er u-grown"  are  not  unless  j'ou  are  sure  of  your 
man. 

Tlie  one  pound  of  Maule's  Thoroughbred  that  my 
friend  Lipp  got-of  you,  he  reports  as  being  in  looks 
far  ahead  of  any  of  bis  oth^^r  pot^atoes,  and  he  has 
several  acres:  but  they  are  so  precious  he  would 
not  dig  into  them,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  injure  one 
single  potato.  The  one  pound  made  26  hills,  and 
every  piece  grew.  M.  F.  Tatman. 

Rossville,  Kas  ,  June  17. 

[The  New  Queen  potaioes  grown  by  T.  B.  Terry 
last  seasf'n  are  from  seed  he  purchased  in  Maine. 
I  believe  he  reports  better  suc'-ess.  as  a  rule,  from 
northern-grown  seed.  The  potatoes  we  get  from 
Manum  could  be  called  "  Northern-grown,"  1  sup- 
])ose.  Now ,  is  there  not  some  one  among  our  bee- 
keepers in  the  State  of  Maine  or  adjoining  States 
who  is  also  a  grower  of  potatoes  for  seed  or  potatoes 
fortnble  use?  and  will  he  please  stand  up  and  tell 
us  how  many  he  will  be  likely  to  have,  and  some- 
thing- about  the  price  he  expec's  for  them.] 


THE   TRAMP    QUESTION. 

Mr.  Root: — T  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
youi-  articles  on  the  question  of  ti-anips.  I  fully 
agree  with  your  idea  that  it  is  wrony,  and  encour- 
aging idleness,  for  C!iristi;in  people  to  feed  them.  I 
have  been  overseer  of  the  poor  for  18  .^  ears  for  this 
city,  which  has  a  population  of  10,000  Our  law  pro- 
vides that  ihe  overseer  of  thep'ior  may  feed  able- 
liodied  transient  persons,  and  require  them  to  pay 
for  it  in  lal'or  on  the  streets  under  the  street  com- 
missionei-.  at  not  exceediat-  five  cents  per  hour:  and 
as  we  can  get  them  a  meal  at  a  restaurant  for  15 
cents  they  c  n  earn  a  meal  in  three  hours:  so  I  give 
orders  for  them  to  labor.  But  very  few  ever  come 
back  to  get  the  meal. 

In  our  young-  days  we  wete  taught  to  feed  the 
liungr.\  and  clotlie  the  naked,  and  thereby  store  up 
treasures  in  heaven,  and  it  is  iiard  for  some  to  ttirn 
away  even  a  trnnip  who  snys  he  is  hungry;  conse- 
quently it  is  easier  for  a  tramp  to  beg  a  meal  than 
to  eain  it  by  the  swe:it  of  his  brow.  I  offer  all  who 
come  nn  epporiuniiy  to  earn  a  meal;  but  in  Ave 
months  I  think  only  ihiee  have  made  the  attempt 
to  work  for  it.  We  lodge,  in  a  buildina-  under  the 
control  of  our  city  pol'ce,  fioni  .500  to  800  each  win- 
ter, and  1  presume  most  of  them  get  one  or  more 
meals  of  victuals  out  if  our  charitable  people. 

Mai-shalltown.  la  ,  June  17.  O.  B.  Barrows. 


THE   BKE  KEEPERS'   ARMENIAN    FUND. 

Contributions  up  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Amount  previously  acknowledged $81  97 

E.  R  Root 10  00 

McCliire  Bros.,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 5  00 

Mrs.  David  Wagner,  Calamus,  Iowa 5  00 

Jas.  Pratt,  Cumminsville,  Neb 60 

$102  57 
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Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Ont 
chard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old. 

Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.    Send  for  it  before  buying.  Half  saved 
by  dealing  direct.    Try  it.    Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs  Small  Trees,  etc.,  sent 
by  mail  to  any  office  in  the  U.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  freisht. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    42nd  Vear.    1 000  Acres.  29  Oreenlioiises. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 


Box  30S      Psin@sv!H@,  0< 


If  You  Want  Bees 

That  will  ju-t 
"roll"  in  the  honey,  try  Moore's  strain  of  Italians, 

the  result  of  17  years'  careful  breeding. 
Have  never  seen  such  industrious,  eneigetic  bees.— Dr.  Li'NG. 
Tlie  best  honey  gatherers  I  have.— 

C.  C.  THOiMAS,  Murrietta,  Cal. 

I  never  saw  sucli  workers;  have  queens  from  20  breeJei's. — 

Sam  King,  Massey,  N.  C. 

Warranted  queens,  80c  each;  3  for  $:i  (lO.  Select 
warranted,  1100  eauh.  Tested,  *1. 00;  select  tested, 
$1.2.5.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular. 

Those  who  luive  never  dealt  with   me,  I  refer  to 
A.  I.  Root,  who  lias  purchased  of  me  811  queens. 
J.  P.  nOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 

Largest  stock  and 
greatest  variety  it] 
the  West.  Best 
goods  at  lowest 
prices.  Catalog  of 
7.5  pages  free. 


E.  Kretchivier,  Red  Oak.  la. 


^   HALF  PRIGB  t 

After  June  lOth  we  sell  eggs  from  all  onr 
yards  at  Half  Price,  ($1  per  15.)  Kg}»s  w  ill 
be  from  our  best  pens  and  handled  with  the 
same  care  early  orders  receive    Our  breeds: 

BARRED  &  WHITE  PL  ROCKS,  LT.  BRAHMAS, 

LANGSHANS,  BF.  COCHINS,  WHITE  WYANDOTS, 

BROWN  &  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

Our  stock  willsureli'  please  you;  order  now. 
POULTRY    SUPPLIES 

We  are  America's  Headquarters     Biggest 

Stock.  Lowest  Prices,  Quick  Shipments. 
Nissly's  Poultry  A.vnual  and  Catalog  of 
■•Everything  For  The  Poiltky  Yard"  is  a 
Iiook  of  8'J  0x9  pages,  finely  illustrated  and 
full  of  information.  The  book  is  Free  to 
All  but  we  request  a  2c  stamp  for  postage. 

^    Geo.  J,  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich,     ^ 

Please  mention  this  paper 

Read  -whtit  J.  I.  Parent,  of 
Chtirlton,  N.  '^.,  says— "  We  cut 
witli  one  of  your  Combined  Ma- 
chines last  winter  TiO  chaff  hives 
with  7-inch  cup,  100  honey- 
racks,  500  l.road  frames,  :J,000 
honey-bo.\es,  and  a  great  deal 
of  other  work.  This  winter  we 
have  doubled  the  timount  of 
bee-hives,  etc.,  to  make,  jind  we 
expect  to  do  it  all  with  this  saw. 
i^  It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
^  Catalogue  tind  Price  List  free. 
Address  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES,  .545  Ruby  Street, 
Rockford.  111. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  mav  be  sent  to 

"THE  A   1.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


Queens 

By  Return  flail. 

Special  Prices 

For  Next  Thirty  Days. 

If  you  can   use  any  don't  fail  to  write 

me  naming  kind  and  number  and  I  will 
surprise  yciu  on  prices. 

Send  for  4U-page  illustrated  c  italog  of 
full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 

W.    W.   CARY.  COLRAIN,  MASS. 
iJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIli 

I               New  Process  I 

I  Weed   Foundation.  | 

E             "^^Nothing  like  it."^  E 

E    Our  total  output  so  far  this  season  is  near=  E 

=        50,000  lbs.,  which   is   10,000   lbs.  more  = 

—  than  the  best  year  of  the  old=process  — 
=        foundation.  = 

I                                      •  •  •  «  I 

=        We  are  receiving  very  flattering  testimo-  = 

=    niuls  from  the  leading  bee-keepers  all  over  z: 

—  this  coulltr.^  ,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  world.  E 
=    Here  is  oiiC  that  has  just  been  received  = 

—  from  the  inventor  of  the  Cowan  extractor,  — 
=    editor  of  the  tirilhli   Bee  Journal,  and  au-  = 

—  thor  of  tiie  Biitish  Bee-keeper's  Guide-  — 
=  book— a  work  that  has  had  an  enormous  = 
z:  ';;ile,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  — 
=    French,    German,    Danish,   Swedish,   Rus-  = 

—  sian.  and  Spanish.    Mr.  Cowan,  under  oate  E 

—  of  June  18,  gives  the  new  found.ition  this  E 
=    high  encomium:  = 

=        T  have  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  — 

—  Weed  foundat  icin.  1  like  it  very  much,  and  — 
^  certainly  1  hiiik  it  is  all  that  is  represented.  ^ 
zz  '  Yours  very  truly,  — 
=  Thos.  Wm.  Co  wan.  = 
E       Loudon,  Eug.,  June  18.  E 

E       And  that  is  not  all.    We  have  sent  sev-  E 

=    eral  verj' large  consljrnments  of  this  new-  — 

=    process  foundation  to  England.    The  Brit-  — 

—  isli  bee-keepers  arc  demanding  this  article  — 
E    all  over  the  British  Isles,  just  the  same  as  = 

—  Ameiican  bee-keetx^rs  are  demanding  the  — 
=    same  all  over  the  United  States.    Our  Brit-  = 

—  ish  cousins  know  a  good  thing  when  they  — 
=    sc^  it.  = 

—  We  have  many  other  fine  testimonials,  E 
=    but  we  have  not  room  to  display  them  here.  = 

E         The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  E 

E  Medina,  Ohio.  S 
qillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilli? 
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TIN  CANS. 


We  can  furnish  60-lb.  or  3-gallon  srjuare  cans,  with 
screw-cajts,  two  in  a  box,  at  60c  per  box,  in  lots  of  35 
boxes  or  over;  less  quantities  at  piices  quoted  in 
catalog.    Special  prices  by  the  carload. 


NEW  HONEY  FOR  SALE. 

We  already  have  choice  new  comb  honey  to  offer 
at  16c  per  lb.;  100-lb.  lots  at  15c;  extracted  in  60-Ib. 
cans  at  8c;  3  cans  in  case  at  IMi  two-case  lots  at  Tc. 
Old  extracted  honey,  just  as  good  as  the  new,  but 
candied,  at  ^c  per  lb.  less. 


BEESWAX   STILL  LOWER. 

The  tendency  of  the  beeswax  market  is  still  down- 
ward, and  offerings  are  plentiful.  Until  further 
notice  our  price  will  be  22c  cash,  25c  trade,  for  aver- 
age wax  delivered  here.  Selling  price  in  round  lots 
win  be  28c  for  average,  30  for  select  refined  wax. 


BUSINESS  AT  THIS  TIME. 

The  demand  for  sections  and  shipping-cases  still 
continues  brislt.  We  have  shipped  half  a  carload  of 
frames  and  sections  to  England,  and  another  half- 
car  of  goods  to  Australia.  We  aie  now  getting  a 
little  stock  ahead  of  orders,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ship 
any  thing  without  a  day's  delay,  as  far  as  possible. 

HONEY-TUMBLERS. 

The  factory  which  makes  our  honey-tumblers  has 
made  a  reduction  in  the  price,  so  that  we  are  now 
able  to  offer  tlie  10-oz.  tumbler,  No.  788,  at  $5.00  per 
bbl.  of  2.5(1,  and  the  Mb.  size.  No.  789,  at  $5.00  per  bbl. 
of  200.  The  two,  nested  together,  200  of  each  in  a 
barrel,  for  $8  75.  No  change  in  price  of  other  glass 
honey-packages  listed  in  our  catalog. 


THE  HONEY-MARKET. 

A  comparison  of  the  quotation  on  honey  in  the 
different  markets  from  which  we  publisli  quotations 
in  this  Issue,  with  those  of  the  same  markets  a  year 
ago,  shows  very  nearly  the  same  prices.  In  not 
more  than  two  or  three  cases  are  they  higher  now 
than  at  the  same  time  last  year,  while  in  quite  a  few 
the  price  is  some  lower,  with  the  general  average  a 
little  below  last  year's  quotations.  A  little  later  in 
the  season  prices  improved  a  little  last  year,  wliile 
by  November  or  December  there  was  a  downward 
tendency,  which  continued  till  spring.  Aside  from 
the  far  West,  from  which  we  have  but  meager  re- 
ports, tliere  is  undoubtedly  a  better  crop  of  honey 
generally  this  year  than  tor  several  years  past.  In 
view  of  this,  and  the  low  price  of  commodities  gen- 
erally, we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  prices  of 
honey  lower  than  we  )Kive  ever  known  them  to  be 
before  by  the  time  the  present  crop  is  marketed. 
Do  not  be  in  haste  to  crowd  your  honey  into  market, 
and  prematurely  crowd  prices  down.  Strictly  fancy 
white  comb  honey  will  always  command  a  good 
price  and  a  ready  sale.  In  preparing  your  honey  for 
market,  bear  in  mind  that  it  always  pays  to  take 
great  pains  in  grading,  selecting,  and  packing.  See 
tliat  the  sections  are  scraped  clean  and  bright,  and 
packed  carefully  into  bright  and  ch  an  cases,  the 
fancy  white  all  by  themselves,  and  other  grades  l:)y 
themselves.  Even  if  you  have  only  a  few  cases, 
grade  it;  and  each  grade  should  be  so  uniform  that 
the  sections  placed  next  the  glass  will  fairly  repre- 
sent the  entire  contents  of  the  case.  If  every  bee- 
keeper would  take  the  necessary  pains  in  preparing 
his  honi'y  pi'operly  for  market  before  he  ships  it, 
there  would  be  less  disappointment  in  the  returns, 
and  less  complaint  of  commission  men.  The  use  of 
cartons  oti  comb  honey  is  becoming  more  general. 
It  is  desirable,  also,  to  use  a  light  case,  blight  and 
clean,  and  as  nearly  uniform  in  weight  as  possible. 
The  sale  of  many  a  lot  of  fancy  honey  is  often 
greatly  injured  if  not  ruined  by  the  makeshift  cases 
improvised  at  home,  to  save  a  few  cents  in  first  cost. 
The  amount  lost  on  the  sale  of  such  lots  would  have 
more  than  paid  for  liright  new  cases  of  proper  con- 
struction to  pack  the  honey  in.  I  could  cite  as 
proof  of  this  a  number  of  cases  that  have  been 
tarought  to  our  attention  by  dealers  in  honey  in  no 
way  interested  in  the  sale  of  shipping-cases. 


Cut 
Prices. 

Dull 
Times. 


As  the  "rush"  is  over,  and  I  have 
lots  of  queens,  I  will  send  queens 
warranted  purely  mated,  from  either 
3  or  5  banded  strains,  for  60  cts.  each ; 
six  or  more,  .50  cts. ;  dozen,  $5.50. 
Tested,  80  cts.;  safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. 
J.  B.  CASE,  Port  Orange,  Vol.  Co.,  Fla. 


Five    L.    frames,    heavy 
with     bees    and    brood, 
with    hybrid    queen,    in 
light  shipping  box,  for  $3.00. 

E.  D.  BARTON,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


I  will  sell 


'VX/'ANTED.— In  view,  a  purchaser  for  my  crop  of 
'~    Maule's  Early  Tiioroughbred  potatoes.    Plant- 
ed in  June  on  virgin  soil.    Superb  seed.    Will  sellln 
bulk  reasonable. 

W.  J.  MANLEY,  Sanilac  Center,  Mich. 


A  Great 
Deal  Depends 


On  having  good  queens,  and  getting  them  prompt- 
ly when  you  order  them.  Now  is  the  time  to  re- 
queen  your  colonies  and  queens  are  cheap. 

We  can  send  you  No.  1  queens  of  this  season's 
rearing  whose  workers  can  not  be  surpassed  as 
honey-gatherers;  and  as  we  have  a  large  numberon 
hand,  we  can  fill  your  orders  by  return  mail. 

Queens  warranted  purely  mated,  -50  cts.;  $5.50  per 
doz.    Young  tested  queens,  75c;  f  8.00  per  doz. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO.,  Loreauville,  La. 

CUT  PRICES. 

Save  money  by  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  flood  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Address 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Po^^a^*""*^ 

Equal  to  X  Rays. 

Our  strain  of  Italians  penetrate  Red 
clover  blossoms.  Choice  untested  queens 
75  cts. ;  3  for  $3  00  by  return  mail.  The 
A.  I.  Root  Cos  goods  kept  in  stock.  36- 
page  catalog  free. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain, 

A  Hammond  typewriter,  Hawkeye  camera,  "Victor 
safe,  copying  press,  4  h.  p  engine  and  boiler,  rotary 
pump,  a  lot  of  Dovetailed  bee-hives,  complete,  an 
8x10  rotary  printing-press  and  outfit  of  type  and 
fixtures,  electrotypes  of  vegetables,  fruit,  bee-hives, 
and  fixtures,  poultrv,  etc.    Write  tor  prices. 

CHRISTIAN  WECKESSER.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  V. 


Yell,  OYeH.O'  YELLOWZONES. 
YELLOWZONESfor  PAIN  and  FEVER. 


Hardy  Prolific  Queens. 

Gray  Carniolans  or  Golden  Italians,  bred  in  sepa- 
rate apiaries.  One  untested  queen,  65c;  six  for  J3.50. 
Tested,  $1.25.  Select  tested,  *3.25.  Best  imported, 
$4.00.  Never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 
F.  J\..  T^nCIiNART  *   CO., 

Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


Q 


I   Either  3  or  5  banded,  60  cts.  each; 

ueens ! « ^^^^  ^^-oo. 


CHAS. 


Hives  and  sections 
very  cheap.    Catalog  free. 

H.  THIES,  Steeleville,  111. 
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Full  Colonies  of  Italian  Bees  for  $4.00. 
Tested  Queens,  50  Cts.  Each. 

For  particulais  see  larg-er  ad   on  p.  4nt)  this  paper. 
T.  H.  KLOER,  4;i6  WiUuw  St..  Tene  Haute,  lad. 


A         ® 

Large  ;| 
Book  % 
Free!  % 


To  ever>-  upw  subs  Tiber  who 
sends  us  $1  dO  ne  will  <end  him 
our  journ.il.  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture,  one  vear,  and  the  book 
bv  A.  1  R  ot,  containing^  190 
pa  tree,  the  size  of  this,  entitled 
What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be 
Happy  while  Doing  it,  iiostpaid. 
The  leg-uiar  price  of  this  work 
Is  r)0  cents.  If  you  prefer,  the 
journal  may  be  sent  to  a 
friend,  and  you  can  keep  the 
book  for  yourself. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 
Medina,  O. 


WANTED.— To    exchange   or    sell   a   twenty-inch 
pony  planer. 

The  Geo.  Kall  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesvllle,  Wis. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  Ave  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  youradv't  in  this 
depn  rl  ment  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart 
ment  is  intended  only  for  bona-tide  exchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  for  price  list's,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  Korsuch  our  regular  rates  of 
•20  c.  a  line  will  be  charged  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac 
tion  arising  from  tliese  "  swaps." 


WANTED.— To  exchange  shipptng-cnses  for  honey 
(cases  will  be  made  to  order).    The  very  best 
of  work  guaranteed.    I  want    the  best  grades  of 
honey  only.    Any  quantity  you  wish   to  exchange. 
W.  W.  Grim,  Pekin.  Ind. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  300  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 


W 


WANTED.— On  account  of  wife's  health,  will  trade 
our  fine  home  and  one  of  the  best  equipped 
apiaries  in  the  State,  for  similar  property  in  lower 
altitude.    This  is  a  fine  location. 

R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loveland,  Colo. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  full  colonies  or  nuclei  of 
bees  for  shotgun.  I.  J.  Stringham. 

105  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  second-hand  60-lb.  cans, 
in  good  condition— boxed  :i  in  a  box,  at  50c 
per  box,  freight  prepaid— for  extracted  hone.y. 

B.  Walkek,  Evart,  Mich. 

WANTED.— To  exchange    bee-hives,  and    frames 
(Simplicity),  new,  nailed  and   painted,  for  hon- 
ey, beeswax,  or  bicycle.      W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin.  Ind. 


W 


ANTED.- -To  exchange  20-pound  Aluminum  bi- 
cycle, for  foot-power  saw,  or  steam-engine. 

ROBT.  B   Gedye,  La  Salle,  Illinois. 


WANTED.— To  buy  500  bushels  best  quality  rice 
pop  corn 
Geo.  G.  Willard,  270  Pearl  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  Italian  bees  in  movable 
L.  frame  hives,  for  good  bicycle  or  offers. 

J.  C.  Provins,  Old  Frame,  Pa. 


Black  and  Hybrid  Quei^ns  For  Sale. 


One  dozen  hybrid   and  mlsmated  Italian  queens 
for  sale  at  25c  each. 

G.  M.  Whitford,  Arlington,  Neb. 


Where  on  Earth 
Do  You  Live? 


Iji  t  me  know,  and  if  you've  never  seen 
Yellow  zones  I'll  send  you 


A  Sample  Free, 


with  ciicular  etc. 
ed. 


Let's  get  acquaint- 


Hundreds  of  Gr^EANiNGS  readers  are  using  them. 
Hundreds  of  you  never  saw  them.  All  I  want  is 
that  you  try  them.  This  offer  good  only  for  imme- 
diate replies,  and  will  close  Aug.  1st  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  More  time  given  to  foreign  correspond- 
ence.   Just  drop  us  a  postal. 

They  are  an  honest  efficient  remedy;  one  of  the 
very  best  for  general  use.  They're  goocl  for  people 
who  have  no  faith  in  them,  just  the  same  as  for 
those  who  have.  You  take  them,  they  do  the  rest; 
see  former  ads. 

But  you'd  better  send  for  a  dollar's  worth. 

I'm  not  ashamed  to  sa.v  it,  I  want  your  custom, 
and  hope  to  have  it,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with 
Yellowzones. 

Single  boxes,  25  Cts.;  6  for  $1.00. 

And  every  box  guaranteed  to  please  you,  or  mon- 
ey refunded.  But  no  one  has  ever  yet  asked  for 
retu.n  of  money. 

W.  B.  HOUSE,  M.  D., 
Detour,    =     Chippewa  Co.,     =     Mich. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

■"A  Cts.  each^     ~~^^^^ 

SjlJ  for  Untested  Queens  from 

*"*  Italy's  best  imported  mothers. 

My  queens  produce  honey-gatherers. 
W.  C,  FRAZIER,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

I  oa-fhAi*  OiiAAnc    '^^ov  $1.00.    Either  Leather 
LCdiner  l^UeenS»,  nrOoklen;  400  ready. 

Q.  ROUTZAHN,  Menallen,  Pa. 


QUEENS.  Warranted  Purely  Mated. 

Bv  return  mail,  .50  cents 
DANIEL  WURTH,  Falmouth.  Rush  Co.,  Ind. 

Tested    ^       By   mail,    in   July,    60 

Italian   \  cents  each. 

Queens  ^  J.  C.  Wheeler,  Piano,  111. 

10  per  cent  off,  to  re= 
duce  stock, 

on  all  kinds  of  supplies  except  comb  foundation, 
which  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  10  lbs  or  more  as  fol- 
lows: medium,  35c;  lighi,  36c;  thin,  40c;  extra,  45c. 
Queens,  warianied,  .5Uc;  tested,  T5c. 

W.  J.  Finch,  Jr.,   =    Springfield,  111. 
DOWN  GO  THE  PRICES! 

Just  read  this: 

Samnionsville,  N.  Y.,  June  17, 1896. 
I  lost  all  my  stocks  last  winter  but  2  colonies  of  Adel  bees. 
They  have  not  swarmed  nor  have  they  stung:  me.    Semi  Yi  doz. 
Adel  queens  at  once.  Chas.  Stew.\rt. 

Our  fine  Adel  and  Italian  queens  will  be  mailed  as 
follows:  One  queen.  fl.OO;  three.  !B3.,'50;  six.  $4.50,  or 
S8.00  per  dozen.  Testeu  queens,  each,  $1.50.  Cata- 
log free.  H.  ALLEY,  Wenham,  ilass. 
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"The  Southland  Queen." 

You  ought  to  know  what  you  are  missing  by  not 
reading  the  Southland  Queen.  The  only  bee-journal 
published  in  the  South,  and  the  only  bee-keeping 
school  known  is  taught  by  that  world-renowned 
teacher,  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,  through  its  columns. 
How  to  raise  queens,  bees,  and  honey,  and,  in  fact, 
how  to  make  bee-keeping  a  success,  is  taught  in 
the  school.  A  single  copy  is  worth  more  to  beginners 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  ($1,00). 
A  steam  bee-hive  factory.  Roofs  goods,  Dadant's 
foundation,  and  all  bee-supplies.  You  all  know 
where  to  arrange  for  your  queens  and  bees  for  '96. 
If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  catalog  that  tells  all 
about  queen-rearing,  and  a  sample  .iournal.  Address 
The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Qoods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

Italian       Untested  queens,  $1.00;  tested,  $1  25.   Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.    Full  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    3-frames,    with    queen,  $3.60;    1- 

Queens.     frame.  $2  00;  queens  after  Aug.,  50  cents 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

MRS.  A.  A.  SIMF'SOjS^.  Swarfs.  F»a. 


Promptness  is  What  Counts. 

Roof's  Goods  at  Roof's  fr-iees. 

Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  foundation.  Pou- 1 
der's  honey -jars.  Send  for  new  catalogue  of  | 
every  thing  used  by  bee-kt-epers. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 

162  Massachusetts  Ave.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Note:— Mr.  Pouder  is  authorized  to  quote  oui 
ular  discount  to  bona-fide  dealers. 

The  a.  I.  Kdot 


Cheaper  than  Ever! 

Hilton's  White  T  Supers, 

Chaff  Polished  Foundation, 

Hives,  Sections,  Smokers, 

and  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary. 

1896  catalog  of  36  pages  free. 

GEO.  E.  HILTON,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

GOLDEN    ^^"^c;ify  Mated    QUEENS. 

Bred  for  business  and  gentleness.  Queens,  ma 
jority  of  them,  solid  jellow.  Equal  to  all  and  supe- 
rior to  many.  Untested.  fiOc  each  ;  6  for  *3.25:  13  fof 
$6.00  Tested,  75c  each  :  6  for  $4  0  1.  Gooit  Breed- 
ers, S'^.iiO.  One  warranted  (|ueen  to  new  cus- 
tomers, 55  cts.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

E.  A.  SEELEY,  Bloomer,  Ark. 

Money-order  Office— Lavaca,  At  k. 

Carniolan  Queens, 

or     t3eeS    wmbe  sold  by  the  under- 
i^igned   uniil  first  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  breeding  season  will  close. 

One  untested  queen.  $1.00:  three.  *2  T.'i;  i^ix,  $5.00. 
Tested  que*  ns,  each,  $1.50.  For  nuclei,  or  full  col- 
onies, price  will  be  given  on  application. 

JOHN  ANDREWS, 
Patten's  Mills,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

pOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE.-  E.\trathin  surplus 
*     foundation,  and  one  rulumbin  safetv  bicycle. 
F.  H.  McFARLAND,  Hyde  Parke,  Vt. 


REFERENCES  REQUIRED. 

Before  hiring  a  man  you  want  to  know  where  and 
how  well  he  has  worked.  Just  so  with  fences.  Plenty 
of  careful,  thrifty  farmers  have  had  ours  in  use  eight 
or  ten  years.  Can  you  do  better  than  ask  their 
opinion.     Send  for  our  monthly  paper  free. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

In  writi njf  advertisersplease  mention  tnls  paper 

TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates,  Frames.  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  \  LYON  MFG.  CO  , 

8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 

In  writin?  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 

TEXAS  QUEENS. 

If  you  are  In  need  of  queens,  let  me  have  your 
order.    Price  list  free. 

J.  D.  GIVENS,  Lisbon,  Tex. 

on  Sections  and 
Foundation. 

1  am  now  selling  Root's  No.  1  Polished  Sections  at 
$3.^0  per  1000;  2(00,  J4.50;  3000,  $6.45;  5000,  flO.OO. 

New  Weed  Process  Comb  Foundatioii, 

Three  cents  per  pound  less  than  prices  given  on 
page  14  of  Root's  or  my  catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  riich. 

In  writing  advertisers  mention  this  paper. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us 
ing  hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut 
ting  off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting, 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing, 
Edging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial. 
Catalog  Free.  l-34ei 

SENECA    FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  Y. 


Lower  Prices 


QUEENS 

Smokers.  Sections , 

Comb  Foundation, 
And  all  .4piairun  Supplies 
cheap.       Send     for 

FLANAGAN,  Belleville,  III. 


Will  pay  2oe  per  lb.  cash,  or  36c  in  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  33c  for  hest  selected  wax. 
Old  combs  will  not  be  accepted  under  any  consid- 
eration. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as 
a  general  thing  to  send  wax  by  exp7-ess. 

THE  A.  I.  HOOT  CO..  Jiledina,  O. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market. 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants,     mtdx,      and  Prompt. 
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Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 
The  quotations  in  this  column  are  based,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  on  the  grading  adopted  by  the  North 
American,  and  are  the  prices  that  the  commission 
men  get,  and  on  which  the  commission  for  maljing 
the  sales  is  figured.  The  grading  rules  referred  to 
are  as  follows: 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  of  even 
thickness,  and  firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  to  the  wood. 

No.  1.— AH  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  uneven  or  crooked, 
detached  at  the  bottom,  or  with  but  few  cells  unsealed;  both 
wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark.  That  is,  there 
will  be  "  fancy  white,"  "  No.  1  dark,"  etc. 

Dealers  are  "expected  to  quote  only  those  grades  and  classifi- 
cations to  be  found  in  their  market. 

Minneapolis,— woJiey.— Fancy  wliite,  13@14;  No.  1 
white,  11@13;  fancy  amber,  10@11;  No.  1  amber,  9@ 
10;  fancy  darli,  8@9;  No.  1  darii,  8;  extracted,  white, 
5'2@6M;  amber,  5@5H;  dark,  4i4@5.  Beeswax,  33® 
26,  Since  last  quotations  new  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin comb  have  begun  to  arrive  in  numerous 
small  lots;  and  the  demand,  which  is  always  slow  in 
hot  weather,  is  well  supplied.  Extracted  quiet,  and 
little  doing.  S.  H.  Hall  &  Co., 

July  30.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  Louis.  —Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  11@12'/^ ;  No,  1 
white,  \.\@1\%\  fancy  amber,  10@10;4;  No  1  amber, 
9>i@10;  fancy  dark,  9;  No.  1  dark,  8;  extracted, 
white,  in  cans,  4i4@5;  amber,  in  barrels,  3V4;  dark, 
in  barrels,  3;  beeswax  dull  at  25@3.5!4.  Very  little 
new  honey  coming  in.  Westcott  Com.  Co. 

July  20.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

San  Francisco.  —  Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  10@13; 
No.  1  white,  9@10;  fancy  amber,  8;  No.  1  amber, 
T@8;  fancy  dark,  .5@6:  No.  1  dark,  4@5;  extracted, 
white,  5@5'4;  amber,  4!^;  dark,  3.  Beeswax,  2.5fg  26. 
T)ie  crop  this  season  is  nearly  a  complete  failure, 
and  only  in  irrigating  sections  is  any  honey  produc- 
ed.   Stocks  are  light.  Henry  Schacht, 

July  12.  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Cleveland.— Ho7iPV.— Fancy  white,  15®16;  No.  1 
white,  14@].5;  No.  1  amber,  10@11;  extracted,  white, 
6®6i4;  amber.  4@5i4-  Honey  in  fair  demand  at  the 
above  quotations.  Prospects  looking  fair  for  better 
demand  soon.  Williams  Bros., 

July  18.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 

Detroit.— iJoney.  —  No.  1  white,  ]1@12;  fancy 
amber,  10@11;  No.  1  amber,  9@10;  fancy  dark,  8@9'; 
No.  1  dark,  7@8;  wliite  extracted,  6@7;  amber,  5@6; 
dark,  o ;  beeswax,  24@3,5. 

M.  H.  HUNT, 

July  20.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Albany.  —  Honey.  —Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
white,  12@13;  fancy  amber,  11@13:  No.  1  amber,  10® 
11;  fancy  dark,  10;  No.  1  dark,  9@10.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  consignments  of  new  comb  honey 
already,  but  would  advise  producers  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  get  their  honey  on  the  market  before  there 
is  any  prospect  of  selling  it.  The  demand  during 
July  and  August  is  very  limited,  and  stock  only 
stands  around  and  gets  soiled  by  sending  so  early. 
Quality  is  good  of  that  received  so  far. 

Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

July  32.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Kansas  City.  —  Hojiej/.  —  Fancy  white,  15;  No. 
1  white.  13®14;  fancy  amber,  12@13  ;  No.  1  amber, 
11@12;  fancy  dark,  10@11;  No.  1  dark,  8@i0;  extract- 
ed, white,  6@6'/4 ;  amber,  5@5i/i ;  dark,  4@4V2 ;  bees- 
wax, 32@2.5.  C.  C,  Clemons  &  CO., 

July  20.  423  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Milwaukee.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  13@]4;  Wo.  1 
white  13@13;  No.  1  dark,  8@10;  extracted  white,  7® 
7H;  amber,  6®6'/2;  dark,  .5@6.  Beeswax  32@24.  There 
is  only  a  small  demand  for  lioney,  and  values  named 
entirely  nominal.  Receipts  of  new,  limited  to  ex- 
tracted. As  yet  no  new  comb  has  Ijeen  received. 
The  supply  of  old  eomb  small.  The  market  will  be 
all  right  for  new  crop. 

A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

July  21.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Denver.— Hojiey.— No.  1  white,  11  Vs;  No.  1  amber, 
954;  white  extracted,  7;  amber,  6.  Beeswax,  25@37. 
New  honey  is  just  appearing  in  our  market. 

R.  K.  &  J.  C.  Frisbee. 

July  20. Denver,  Colo. 

Boston.— Ho?iey.— Fancy  white,  14®1.5;  No.  1, 12® 
13;  extracted,  white,  e@7;  amber,  5@6.  Beeswax,  25 
@26.  E.  E.  Blake  &  Co., 

July  30.  Boston,  Mass. 

Cincinnati.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  14®16;  No.  1 
white,  13®14;  No.  1  amber,  10@12;  white  extracted, 
6@7;  amber,  6@6;  dark,  3!/2@5.    Beeswax,  30@25. 
Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

July  &3.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Philadelphia.— Honey.— No.  1  amber,  8®9;  fancy 
dark,  7@8;  No.  1  dark,  6@7;  extracted,  white,  8@10; 
amber,  5@5'/2;  dark,  3@4;  beeswax,  35@26.  Honey 
very  dull.    No  new  comb  in  yet. 

Wm.  a.  Selser, 

July  22.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Louis.  —  Ho7iey.— Fancy  white,  10'/4®11;  No.  1, 
white,  10@10X  ;  fancy  amber,  9@9>^  ;No.  1  amber,  8!4 
@9;  fancy  dark,  i8@8'.2;  No.'  1  dark,  8;  extracted, 
white,  5.®6;  amber,  6@5V2;  dark,  3V4@4i4.  Bees- 
wax, 25^  D.  G.  Tutt  Grocery  Co. 

July  20.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chicago. — Honey.-Fancy  white  clover,  15;  No.  1 
white,  13@13;  fancy  amber,  10®11;  No.  1  amber,  7@9; 
fancy  dark,  9@10;  No.  1  dark,  7;  white  extracted, 
■5@7;  amber,  .5@5M;  dark,  4i4@5;  beeswax,  33®25. 
The  volume  of  business  small ;  no  change  in  quota- 
tions on  honey.  Beeswax  has  been  slow  of  late  at 
reduced  price.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

July  30.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Chicago.— Honey.— We  expect  the  new  crop  of 
eomb  honey  to  have  ready  sale.  Fancy  white,  15; 
No.  1  white,  14:  amber  to  light  amber,  12@13;  ex- 
tracted dark,  5@5X ;  light,  6@6y2.  See  that  you  have 
good  shipping-crates,  and  we  advise  marking  the 
weights  on  each  package. 

S.  T.  Fish  &  Co., 

July  31.  189  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market. 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants,     tstfdb      and  Prompt. 


Before  Ordering 


Your  SHIPPING  CASES  send 
us  a  two-cent  stamp  for  valu- 
able suggestions  we  can  fur- 
nish you  from  25  years'  expe- 
rience selling  honey. 

H.  R.  WRIGHT, 

Wholesale  Commission  Dealer, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  Y. 
WHOLESALE  H  O  NT  CV  LIBEBAL 

DEALEES  ft  IH^i>CrI  ADVANCES 

OOMMISSIOH  -AND—  MADE 

MEECHAHTS.       ^  r-.,-,^ -. -.  r   *  -.r         "^ 
Established  BEESWAX        °°NSIOH- 
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MEHTS. 
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100  Queens  at  50  cts. 


This  is  the  season 
of  the  year  when  the 
best  queens  can  be 
reared  for  the  least 
money,    but     almost 

everybody  has  queens,  and  the  trade  is  dull.  For  this  reason  it  Is  more  profitable  to  sell  queens  even  at 
half  price,  and  huxv.  them  move  off  promptly,  than  to  hold  them  week  after  week  trying  to  sell  at  a  high 
price.  My  nuclei  are  now  full  of  laying  (jueens,  and  1  want  them  to  move  off  and  make  room  for  others 
that  are  coming  on,  and  for  tliat  reason  I  will  sell  them  at  50  cts.  each,  let  the  order  be  big  or  little.  Re- 
member they  are  nice,  young,  laying  Italian  queens.    I  also  have  plenty  of  tested  queens  at  75  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


IMo.  1.  Sections  Cheap. 

"~We  offer  for  a  few  weeks  a  surplus  stock 
of  our  one-piece  No.  1  Cream  sections  at  the 
following  very  low  prices  :  ^I;^ 

1000  for  $1.50;  3000  for  $4.00;  5000  for 
$6.00.  L=D 

These  sections  are  finely  finished,  and  No. 
1  in  all  respects  save  color,  being,  as  their 
name  indicates,  of  a  cream  color.  The  stock 
consists  of  a  quantity  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes :  4ix2,  open  2  sides  ;  4ixlf|,  open  2 
sides;  4ixl|,  open  2  sides;  4ixlf,  open  2 
sides ;  4ix  7  to  foot,  open  2  sides. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


CHICAGO 


-If  you  wish  to  consign 
or  sell  Honey,  Fruits, 
Butter,    Potatoes,   or 
any     produce,   corre- 
spond with  us.       We 
have  been  established 
30  years.    Arc  respon- 
sible, and  refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Chicago, 
mercantile  agencies;  or  your  banker  can  !?ee  our 
rating.    Market  reports  free.    Write  to 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

189  South  Water  St., 


Chicago,  111. 


l^"In  responding  to  this  otlvHrtisenii^nt  mf  ntion  gleauings. 

Untested  Italian  Queens,  75c. 

Three  for  $2.00. 

Full  colonies  and  nuclei  reasonable. 
Catalog  of  practical  suiiplies  free. 

I.  J.  Stringham, 

105  Park  Place.  New  York  City. 

Apiary,  Glen  Cove,  L.  T. 

Yell,  O  Yell,  O'  YELLOWZONES. 
YELLOWZONESfur  PAIN  and  FEVER. 

Mease  inentimi  this  paper 


Get  Rich  Quick, 

or,  at  least,  as  money  is  wealth  get  your 
money  out  of  any  pure  white  clover  ex- 
tracted honey  you  may  have  right  now 
during  hot  weather,  when  there  is  no 
call  for  honey  anywhere,  by  sending  a 
sample  to 

Win.  A.  Selser,  10  Vine  St.,  Phil.,  Pa., 

who  will  pay  10c  cash  on  arrival,  and  do 
not  wait  till  fall  or  winter  to  realize  on  it. 


Our  New  4-page  Catalog 

will  tell  you  all  about  tlie 


iSL> 


t^f 


ADEL   BEES. 


Sent  on   application. 


H.  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Hass. 


C^a.   — ^-^  r'-fc      Queen  from  my  best  working 

rur  5u  cl&.   oionv. 

J.  B.  CASE,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 


Judicious  Feeding 

is  the  only  hope  for  bee-keepers  in 
poor  localities  or  poor  seasons,  and 

Board  man's 

Atmospheric 

Entrance 

has  come  to  help  out  in  that  work. 

For  descriptive  circulars 
and  price  list  address 

H.  R.  Boardman,  East  Townsend,  O. 

In  writing  advertisers,  mention  this  paper. 


Special  Offer. 


Warranted  queens  bred  from  best  imported 
or  home-bred  queens,  at  55  cts.  each ;  U  doz., 
$3.00;  untested,  50  cts.;  Vs  doz.,  $3.90;  test- 
ed, 70  cts.;  li  doz.,  $3.70.  500  Queens 
rea<lv  to  ship. 

LEININGER  BROS..  Fort  Jennings,  O. 


$25.22  in  Cash  PrizesI 

This  is  in  addition  to  premiums  for  getting  new  6-months  subscriptions 
for  the  WHEI^UY  AJVIEHlCflrl  BHE  JOUl^riflLi.  Only  40  cents'to  a  new 
subscriber  from  July  1,  1896,  to  Jan.  1/1897 — 26  numbers  in  all.  Better 
send  for  free  sample  copy  telling  about  the  125.00  in  cash  prizes,  and  the 
other  premiums.     Address 

GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  118  MichigaB  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


•  DELVoTEq; 
•To'BE.E.^" 

•andHoNEY 
»WID  HOME. 
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July  15,  4439  finished  sections  in  the  house, 
and  more  to  follow.  [That  sounds  like  busi- 
ness.—Ed.] 

Bee-keepers  will  be  public  benefactors  if 
they  succeed  in  getting  farmers  to  learn  that 
sweet  clover  is  a  good  forage-plant. 

Bee  paralysis  has  never  been  a  very  serious 
matter  in  my  apiary;  but  there  has  been  more 
or  less  of  it  for  years  until  this  year,  and  I'm 
not  sure  that  I've  seen  a  case  this  year. 

If  you  want  an  omelette  to  be  light  and 
nice,  treat  it  somewhat  as  a  griddle-cake.  Use 
only  two  eggs  at  a  time,  and  bring  it  on  the 
table  to  be  eaten  hot  before  another  is  made. 

The  bees  are  making  trouble  in  this  family. 
For  the  past  two  years  my  wife  has  held  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  honey-room  as  an 
annex  to  her  kitchen,  but  the  crop  of  honey 
this  year  has  routed  her. 

Try  to  do  without  medicine  if  you  can;  but 
if  you  must  use  some  one  of  the  headache  prep- 
arations, try  Dr.  House's  yellowzones.  They're 
as  good  as  any,  and  they're  made  by  a  straight 
man  from  our  own  ranks. 

No,  SIR,  friend  A.  I.,  doctors  don't  swear,  as  a 
rule.  I've  known  lots  of  them,  and  I've  seldom 
known  one  to  swear.  As  a  class,  doctors  are 
intelligent;  and  a  man  who  swears  shows  that 
he  is  just  so  far  lacking  in  intelligence. 

What  A  SHORT  time  of  feeding  makes  the 
difference  between  a  worker  and  a  queen  I  If  it 
is  true  that  the  same  food  is  given  during  the 
first  three  days,  there  remain  only  two  or  three 
days'  feeding  to  ch'ange  the  worker  to  a  queen. 

Just  as  I  expected.  While  the  wise  ones 
were  trying  to  explain  ivhy  we  were  never  to 
have  any  more  good  honey  years,  one  of  them 
was  quietly  getting  ready  to  come;  and  the 
year  1896  will  be  remembered  by  many  as  one 
of  the  best  honey  years  of  their  lives. 


A  PILE  OF  HONEY  1.5  supers  high  tumbled  down 
for  me  July  15.  How  many  of  the  .360  sections 
do  you  suppose  were  spoiled?  Just  five!  But 
the  thermometer  stood  at  95°  in  the  shade.  If 
it  had  stood  at  45°,  as  it  did  two  days  later, 
nearly  all  would  probably  have  been  ruined. 

Don't  use  rosin  to  fasten  foundation  in 
brood-frames.  Some  day  you  may  want  to 
melt  up  the  old  combs,  and  then  the  rosin  will 
spoil  the  wax.  Don't  use  it  to  fasten  starters 
in  sections  unless  you  want  your  customers  to 
wonder  why  some  honey  has  a  bitter  taste. 

"  How  use  doeth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man!" 
says  Shakespear.  I've  tried  clipping  a  queen's 
wing  with  a  knife  a  few  times,  but  made  bun- 
gling work  of  it.  With  the  scissors  it's  no  trick 
at  all.  With  Doolittle  I  suppose  it's  the  other 
way.  [Your  knife  was  dull  or  sticky.  Eh?— 
Ed.] 

If  Weed  foundation  is  tougher  than  other, 
won't  it  be  tougher  to  "  chaw  "  in  a  section? 
Or  is  it  "more  readily  worked  by  the  teeth"  as 
well  as  by  the  bees?  [Your  last  suggestion  is 
correct.  It  is  much  less  liable  to  stretch  in 
drawing  out  than  the  old  process,  and  the  bees 
take  to  it  quicker. — Ed.] 

The  argument  in  favor  of  clipping  queens 
with  a  knife,  that  one  always  has  a  knife  with 
him,"  doesn't  count  with  me.  I'm  more  sure 
to  have  scissors  than  knife  in  the  apiary,  for  I 
never  go  without  my  book,  and  the  scissors  are 
tied  to  the  book.  [You're  the  only  man  or  boy 
I  know  of  that  doesn't  carry  a  knife.— Ed.] 

Put  a  super  without  a  bait  on  a  hive,  and 
the  bees  won't  touch  it  till  they're  crowded  to 
do  so— probably  several  days.  But  if  they've 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  up,  it's  quite  another 
thing.  Take  off  a  full  super  and  put  in  its 
place  an  empty  one,  and  they'll  cotumeuce  work 
on  the  foundation  right  straight. 

A  queen  of  the  current  year's  raising  has  the 
reputation  of  being  much  less  inclined  to  swarm 
than  one  older.  But  I  find  little  diiference  be- 
tween a  queen  raised  last  year  and  one  raised 
this  year  in  May.  I  find  a  great  difi'erence, 
however,  between  a  queen  raised  this  year  in 
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May  and  one  raised  in  June.    The  June  queen 
is  a  great  help  toward  non-swarming. 

I'll  shout  with  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  sweet 
clover,  only  I  want  the  whole  truth  to  be  known 
about  it;  and  I  doubt  whether  its  honey  can 
ever  compete  with  white-clover  honey.  [But 
when  you  are  trying  to  give  the  whole  truth, 
don't  give  the  impression  the  sweet-clover  hon- 
ey is  bad.  While  it  is  not  quite  equal  to  white- 
clover,  it  is  very  good. — Ed.] 

You'be  bight,  Mr.  Editor,  in  placing  much 
value  on  drawn  combs  in  sections.  But  after 
you've  made  a  good  start  with  a  super  of  drawn 
combs,  I  suspect  there  is  not  so  much  difference 
between  combs  and  foundation.  Raise  a  super 
half  filled,  and  put  under  it  a  super  of  founda- 
tion, and  I  think  the  bees  will  commence  on  the 
foundation  nearly  as  promptly  as  they  would 
on  drawn  combs.  [May  be  you  are  right,  but  I 
can't  quite  believe  it. — Ed.] 

I've  known  queenless  bees  to  make  good 
work  storing  honey  in  combs  already  built;  but 
I  think  I  never  knew  them  to  make  good  work 
at  comb-building  without  a  queen.  You  know 
you  can  often  tell  that  bees  have  raised  a  young 
queen  by  the  amount  of  white  wax  on  the 
black  comb.  [Some  comb-honey  producers  de- 
queen  to  prevent  swarming,  and  yet  they  get 
lots  of  comb  honey.  Either  you  are  partly 
wrong  or  they  don't  get  the  honey. — Ed.] 

Leading  bee-keepers  are,  on  the  whole, 
rather  conservative.  Of  the  21  who  reply  in 
American  Bee  Journal,  only  five  seem  to  use  a 
hot  plate  in  fastening  foundation  in  sections. 
Melted  wax,  the  Parker  fastener,  a  screw- 
driver, and  rosin  and  wax,  are  used.  If  they'd 
once  try  it,  they'd  find  the  Daisy  fastener  a 
daisy.  [Most  men  think  their  ways  are  better; 
and,  right  or  wrong,  they  are  not  going  to  give 
the  other  man's  method  even  a  trial.  We've 
learned  by  experience  that  it  is  best  to  try 
every  thing  of  this  kind,  and  we  have  only 
to  find  the  Daisy  ahead.— Ed.] 

Isn't  it  true  that  a  "  bait  "  in  a  super  is  one 
factor  toward  preventing  burr  and  brace  combs? 
If  there's  no  bait,  bees  will  crowd  the  brood- 
nest  and  build  all  around  it  before  starting  on 
the  raw  foundation  in  the  super,  whereas  they'll 
start  in  a  bait  without  waiting  to  be  crowded 
into  it.  [We  have  some  supers  with  only  the 
bait  sections  filled  out.  When  we  give  more 
baits  they  fill  them  out,  but  do  little  or  nothing 
with  the  foundation.  In  other  supers  a  bait  is 
sufficient  for  a  general  start;  but  if  a?Z  supers 
had  drawn  combs  instead  of  foundation,  we'd 
get  more  honey. — Ed.] 

This  year  keeps  up  its  record  as  a  fast  one. 
I  took  off  my  first  finished  super  of  sections 
June  30,  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  ever 
before.  July  15  I  took  the  fifth  super  from  one 
hive.  [Whewatlon,  Doctor!  Excuse  slang; 
but  as  I  can't  throw  my  hat  up  high  enough 


for  you  so  that  every  one  can  see  it,  I  had  to 
use  something  else  than  common  English.  I 
have  several  times  advised  you  to  "pull  up 
stakes"  in  view  of  your  repeated  yearly  fail- 
ures of  the  honey  crops;  but  if  you  had  follow- 
ed my  advice  it  would  have  been  just  your 
luck  to  drop  into  some  locality  where  there  was 
no  honey,  not  even  this  year.  Notwithstanding 
my  foolish  advice  to  you,  I  have  repeatedly 
advised  bee-keepers  to  stay  where  they  are, 
and  the  wisdom  in  such  advice  has  been  demon- 
strated again  and  again  by  a  final  onslaught  of 
honey,  such  as  you  have  just  been  having. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  a 
lot  more  such  good  seasons.  The  spell  is  bro- 
ken; the  seasons  of  drouths  are  being  replaced 
by  copious  rains,  so  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
white  clover.  As  I  write,  it's  pouring  hard, 
and  we  have  been  getting  from  one  to  two  good 
rains  a  week.— Ed  ] 


I  take  the  following  clipping  from  the  Amer- 
icaii  Bee  Journal : 

Mrs.  M.  Louise  Thonaas,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the 
last  meeting-  of  the  American  Farmers'  Institute 
Club,  delivered  an  address  on  bee-keeping,  in  whieli 
she  is  reported  to  have  said  she  knew  of  "two  wo- 
men who  have  incomes  of  $5000  each,  annually,  sell- 
ing- queens."  Of  course,  we  don't  like  to  doubt 
Louise's  word;  but  in  plain  language  we  can  only 
say  we  don't  believe  it.  At  least,  we  won't  vintil  we 
have  some  proof  for  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  editor  goes  on  and 
gives  Mrs.  Thomas  a  large  amount  of  garden 
sass  for  nothing.  "  Some  proof  for  it,"  forsooth ! 
What  do  you  want  more  proof  for?  Hasn't 
Mrs.  Thomas  stated  in  plain  words  that  she 
"feneu)  of  two  women  who  have  an  income  of 
1.5000  each  annually,  selling  queens?"  What 
more  do  you  want?  Well,  I  can  satisfy  Bro. 
York,  and  prove  the  truth  of  what  Mrs.  T.  says. 
1  will  illustrate,  and  take  myself  for  example. 
If  I  stand  sidewise  to  the  moon,  and  look  at  it 
at  a  certain  angle — with  my  right  eye — I  can 
see  16  moons.  If  I  get  away  from  a  lamp  fifty 
yards  or  more,  and  look  at  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner, I  can  see  16  lamps.  If  I  set  up  a  silver  dol- 
lar so  the  light  will  shine  on  it,  I  can  see,  in  the 
same  manner,  16  dollars — 16  to  1.  I  have  often 
attempted  to  secure  the  extra  $15  by  bounding 
forward  to  gather  them  in.  But  they  always 
elude  my  grasp — fade  away  before  I  get  there. 
I  always  was  unlucky,  anyway. 

But  I  never  could  convince  my  left  eye,  un- 
der the  same  conditions  and  the  same  angle,  to 
see  more  than  one  moon,  one  lamp,  and  one 
dollar;  so  no  false  hopes  or  delusive  dreams  are 
ever  nurtured  in  my  gentle  bosom — by  my  left 
eye. 
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Now,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is,  that  Mrs. 
Thomas  is  16  to  1,  clear  through,  or,  rather,  in 
both  eyes;  so  you  see  these  two  lady  speculators 
in  queens,  from  her  standpoint,  would  not  have 
to  sell  more  than  200  untested,  tested,  and  select 
tested  queens,  at  16  to  1,  to  make  their  $5000 
each  per  year.  Now,  Mr.  Editor  York,  I  think 
you  owe  Mrs.  Thomas  an  ample  apology.  Tell 
her  your  remarks  were  strictly  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense,  and  that  your  "mind  was  rather  dwell- 
ing on  the  years  when  there  was  honey  in  the 
mountains,"  etc. 

Here  is  a  "  Straw"  that  I  don't  under— no— 

oh,  no! — that  I  desire  Dr.  Miller  to  explain  for 

the  good  of  others — if  he  can: 

Sections  mude  green  by  too  much  sulphur,  C. 
Davenport  remedies  by  soaking-  in  water.  If  that 
loosens  the  sections  from  the  wood,  he  gives  them 
back  to  be  fastened  by  the  beus,  choosing  a  colony 
that  has  its  brood-nest  full  of  honey.— 4.  B.  J 

What  is  loosening  the  sections  from  the  wood) 
anyhow?  What  wood?  I  thought  sections 
were  all  wood.  Now,  doctor,  don't  say  this  is 
a  selection,  and  that  you  don't  indorse  every 
thing  yon  select.  If  a  thing  is  not  fair  and 
square  and  clear,  it  is  your  business  to  take 
hammer  and  chisel,  and  doctor  it  up.  What 
else  are  you  there  for,  anyhow  ? 

THE   HOME   MARKET. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  p. 
376,  says-  "  If  at  all  possible,  dispose  of  all  dark 
grades  of  honey  in  the  home  market."  That  is 
most  excellent  advice,  my  son,  and  given  by 
the  "Old  Reliable,"  that  can  not  err.  If  you 
have  any  dark  stuff,  or  any  bug- juice— the 
blacker  the  better — crowd  it  on  to  the  home 
market.  It  will  increase  your  trade  and  make 
you  popular.  People  will  smack  their  lips,  and 
cry  out,  "  Oh  that  I  could  see  that  honey-dealer 
again!"  The  children  will  stand  in  groups  at 
the  street  corners,  looking  anxiously  up  and 
down  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  you;  and  when  at 
last  the  twilight  dews  drive  them  weeping  to 
their  homes,  nothing  but  a  stick  of  candy  will 
coax  them  into  their  little  beds.  People  will 
yearn  for  you  to  come  around  again.  In  fact, 
it  will  create  a  passionate  love  for  you— a  long- 
ing for  your  society,  which  you  will  hardly  un- 
derstand until  some  fellow  gets  you  firmly  by 
the  neck.  Then  you  will  see — no,  you  won't, 
either,  for  your  eyes  will  be  so  bunged  up  that 
you  won't  be  able  to  see  any  thing  at  all. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  OUTPUT. 

From  all  parts  of  California  there  comes  but 
one  monotonous  and  wailing  cry— no  honey! 
We  have  hung  our  harps  upon  the  willows,  and 
sat  down  mournfully  in  the  dust.  The  whip- 
poorwill  goes  flashing  by,  unmindful  of  our 
pathetic  cry.  As  the  evening  shadows  gather 
around  us  the  owl  hoots  at  and  mocks  our  mis- 
ery. Not  a  word  of  sympathy  have  we  heard 
from  the  mean  and  miserable  East— not  a  word 
of  pity  or  compassion  has  reached  the  Pacific 
shore.    Yes,  and    postage   only   two    cents    at 


that!  But,  never  mind!  next  year  we  will 
"laugh  at  your  calamity  and  mock  when  your 
fear  cometh."  We  will  parade  your  streets 
with  drums  beating  and  banners  flying,  to  cel- 
ebrate our  victory.    There,  now ! 


NEW  RACES  OR  SPECIES  OF  BEES. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  OVERCOME. 
By  W.  K.  Morrisdu. 


Mr.  Root:-~ln  regard  to  my  expedition  in 
search  of  new  bees,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  would 
not  be  diplomatic  to  make  much  of  a  fuss  about 
this  afJair.  Few  of  your  people  have  any  idea 
of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  these  bees. 
Even  as  to  myself,  I  sometimes  think  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  better  to  try  the  bees  of 
South  America  first,  as  I  know  more  about  that 
region.  Most  people  think  it  is  the  lack  of 
money  that  prevents  our  going  ahead.  But 
money  is  not  the  only  necessary  thing.  Infliu- 
ence  is  also  a  great  factor.  Some  of  the  tribu- 
tary states  are  closed  to  white  men  altogether; 
and  unless  the  Indian  officials  saw  fit,  a  person 
could  not  enter  these  states.  In  many  cases  a 
convoy  of  soldiers  is  necessary.  Again,  one  has 
to  travel  on  steamers  owned  by  the  government, 
or  not  at  all.  Money  has  not  the  power  that  it 
has  with  us.  Unless  the  government  so  orders 
it,  the  native  won't  help  you  one  bit,  as  he  has 
little  use  for  money.  I  believe  in  making  a 
clean  job  of  it,  and  seeing  and  examining  all 
the  different  bees  kept  by  the  natives.  The 
bees  of  Bhotan  seem  to  me  to  be  the  best.  I 
expect  to  get  the  powerful  aid  of  several  scien- 
tific botanists  and  government  officials.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
get  the  aid  of  steamship  companies.  With  the 
aid  of  these  men  we  could  get  along  very  well. 
There  are  plenty  of  scientific  men  in  these 
eastern  countries  who  would  know  just  how  to 
assist  such  an  enterprise. 

Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  friend  and 
co-worker  of  Darwin,  is  still  alive,  and  takes 
great  interest  in  bee-keeping,  and  is  as  well 
posted  as  most  bee-keepers  in  regard  to  practi- 
cal bee-keeping.  He  is  the  man  who  has  told 
us  the  most  about  Apis  dorsata.  In  fact,  we 
could  hardly  ask  for  more  than  he  has  told  us 
from  time  to  time.  I  should  not  devote  all  my 
energies  to  bees  alone,  as  I  would  examine  a 
little  into  the  horticulture  of  the  East,  especial- 
ly in  regard  to  palms  and  fruit-trees. 

In  some  of  the  European  museums  they  have 
splendid  collections  of  bees,  and  in  most  cases 
thtir  products.  It  would  be  necessary  for  me 
to  see  these  specimens  and  see  exactly  what 
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place  they  come  from — in  fact,  the  exact  locali- 
ty— and  so  save  all  unnecessary  delay  afterward. 

It  might  be  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  Timor- 
Laut  or  Flores,  in  which  case  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  get  there.  It  might  then  be  most 
convenient  to  return  by  way  of  Samoa  and 
Panama. 

The  government  of  India  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  liberal  one  in  the  world  toward  scientific 
enterprise.  They  spend  money  lavishly  to  en- 
courage science  in  agriculture.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  religion, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  natives  have  to  be 
respected,  and  Europeans  are  almost  wholly 
excluded  from  some  places  on  that  account. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  foreign  people  judge  a 
stranger  correctly,  assigning  all  sorts  of  reasons 
for  his  coming  except  the  correct  one.  The 
natives  of  South  America  used  to  wonder  why 
I  wasn't  married.  This  was  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  part  of  my  story  to  them.  What 
must  it  be  with  the  seclusive  Mohammedan 
and  the  bigoted  Hindu?  Perhaps  they  will  let 
you  take  a  hive  away,  more  likely  not.  A  man 
must  have  the  patience  of  Job  to  deal  with  such 
people,  and  an  enthusiasm  that  will  carry  him 
through  it  all.  The  people  of  India  are  ex- 
tremely opposed  to  having  to  do  with  the  ani- 
mal world.  Every  animal  is  sacred.  Only 
those  who  have  had  experience  with  bigots 
know  how  perverse  a  thing  human  nature  is. 
It  is  fearful.  A  common  British  soldier  caused 
the  Indian  mutiny  by  saying  that  the  cart- 
ridges of  the  army  were  greased  with  lard.  The 
fact  was,  he  did  it  as  a  jest;  and  yet  thousands 
lost  their  lives  over  such  a  small  aflfair. 

There  are  splendid  botanic  gardens  at  differ- 
ent places  in  the  far  East,  and  the  aid  and  com- 
fort of  such  could  be  depended  on.  The  empire 
of  India  is  a  vast  region,  having  all  climates, 
all  sorts  of  people,  and  all  sorts  of  bees.  A 
country  with  300,000,000  people  is  not  to  be 
sneered  at. 

My  experience  in  traveling  in  barbarous  or 
semi-civilized  countriesis.  that  no  hard  and  fast 
route  can  be  laid  out.  To  a  person  sitting  by 
his  own  fireside,  some  of  the  troubles  of  travel- 
ers seem  childish.  Humboldt,  in  the  city  of 
Havana,  tried  for  ten  days  to  find  a  man  or  boy 
to  climb  a  palm-tree  for  him,  though  he  offered 
a  good  sum  for  the  service.  Only  a  man  with 
an  official  standing  is  the  man  in  the  East; 
otherwise  the  native  will  pay  no  attention  to 
his  wants. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy and  interest  of  intelligent  people  en 
route,  and  this  is  no  easy  matter,  sometimes,  as 
many  would  think  I  was  going  to  make  a  for- 
tune. 

Months  might  be  necessary  to  get  only  a  little 
information  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  bees 
of  a  locality,  as  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  natives  will  know  any  thing  of  value  to  us. 


But  these  things  are  all  problems,  and  can  be 
solved  only  by  actual  attempt.  I  hope  you  will 
make  it  plain  that  these  bees  are  not  new  races 
but  new  species.  All  we  wish  to  know  is, 
whether  they  are  useful  to  us  or  not;  when 
that  is  solved,  plenty  of  colonies  will  be  import- 
ed. I  feel  confident  each  attempt  will  bring 
the  matter  nearer  a  solution,  and  some  good 
result  therefrom. 
Bermuda.  June  23. 

[See  footnote  to  the  former  article  on  the 
subject,  page  527.— Ed. J 


PROFITS  IN   BEE-KEEPING, 

THE   CORRECT  AND  INCORRECT  METHOD   OF 
FIGURING  THE  COST. 

By  Adrian  Octaz. 

Figures  can  not  lie;  but  if  you  put  the  wrong 
figures  in  a  sum,  you  will  get  the  wrong  result, 
precisely  because  figures  can  not  lie.  In  Glean- 
ings for  April  1  is  the  following  from  Mr.  Clay- 
ton: 

"  Suppose  we  rate  the  two-story  hive  (empty) 
at75cts.;  the  drawn  combs  are,  for  purposes 
of  income,  well  worth  7,5  cts.  each;  19  combs  to 
hive  is  111.25;  bees,  say  4  pounds,  which  would 
be  a  fair  colony  at  the  t)eginning  of  the  season, 
at  50  cts.  per  pound,  $2.00.  Total  value  of  hive 
ready  for  business.  114  00. 

"  Years  of  records  kept  by  individuals  in 
average  locations  tend  to  show  that  the  aver- 
age annual  production  does  riot  exceed  70 
pounds  of  honey  and  }.<  pound  of  wax  per  colo- 
ny. Your  cash  outlay  for  your  colony  will  be, 
for  case  and  can  for  your  70  pounds  of  honey, 
say  45  cts.;  labor,  60  cts.;  freight,  70  cts.;  com- 
mission. 18  cts.  Now  let  us  see  what  we  have, 
estimating  honey  at  5  cts.  in  the  market: 

70  pounds  of  honey $3  50 

K  pound  of  wax 11 

Total  $3  01 

"Our  expenses  will  be: 

Interest  on  $14.00  at  8  per  cent $1  13 

Cost  of  case  and  can 45 

Labor 60 

Freight 70 

Commission 18 

Total  $3  05 

"  That  shows  a  net  profit  of  .56  cts.  from  our 
colony.  Your  honey  has  cost  you  a  fraction 
over  4>:<  cts.  per  pound.  At  5  cts.  per  pound, 
the  producer  who  gets  his  range  free,  and  suc- 
cessfully dodges  the  tax  collector,  will,  if  he 
produces  and  markets  20,000  pounds,  have  the 
munificent  sum  of  .¥130.00  with  which  to  buy 
himself  a  pair  of  overalls  and  a  year's  grub  for 
the  wife  and  babies." 

The  fault  in  the  above  is,  that  it  leaves  the 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  that, 
after  the  honey  is  sold  and  all  the  expenses 
paid,  there  will  be  only  $130.00  left.    But  this  is 
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wrong;  for  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the 
above  colony  is  not  an  item  to  be  paid  in  cash, 
neither  is  the  labor  of  the  apiarist;  so,  after  all, 
the  only  actual  cash  expenses  are 

Cost  of  case  and  can  —      70 

Freight 45 

Commission IS 


Total :  $1  33  instead  of  S3  05. 

This  makes  an  actual  cost,  so  far  as  cash  ex- 
penses are  concerned,  of  nearly  3  cts.  per 
pound;  and  if  the  20,000  pounds  of  honey  are 
sold  at  5  cts.,  there  will  be  $600.00  left  to  the 
apiarist  to  buy  "  a  pair  of  overalls  and  a  year's 
grub  for  the  wife  and  babies." 

This  is  not  all.  The  above  calculation  is 
based  on  a  supposition  of  an  annual  yield  per 
colony  of  70  pounds  and  a  total  yield  of  20,000 
pounds.  This  gives  2S5  colonies  only;  but  an 
active  man  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
three  or  four  times  that  number. 

Further  on,  Mr.  Clayton  states  that  the  hon- 
ey sold  by  the  bee-keepers  for  4  or  5  cts.  is  re- 
tailed out  for  8  or  10  cts.  per  pound,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  dit!erence  is  too  great.  Perhaps 
it  is;  yet  we  must  remember  that  the  grocer 
who  sells  your  honey  has  a  great  many  expenses 
to  meet — license,  clerk's  salary,  store  rent,  de- 
livery-wagon, book-keeping,  collecting,  etc., 
and,  what  is  worse  yet,  losses  from  people  who 
fail  to  pay  for  what  they  buy.  If,  before  reach- 
ing the  retailer,  your  honey  has  to  pass  through 
the  hands  of  two  or  three  commission  or  whole- 
sale merchants,  the  discrepancy  between  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  the  price  re- 
ceived by  the  bee-keeper,  will  necessarily  be  con- 
siderable. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  selling,  sell  as  much 
as  possible  in  your  home  market.  Peddling 
will  do  if  only  a  small  crop  is  to  be  disposed  of, 
and  if  the  apiarist  has  nothing  better  to  do. 
As  a  rule,  it  takes  too  much  time  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  sold.  P^or  my  part,  I  should  pre- 
fer to  keep  more  bees,  and  work  in  the  apiary, 
instead  of  spending  most  of  my  time  in  peddling 
out  a  smaller  crop. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  expenses,  sell  directly 
to  the  grocers  of  your  nearest  cities.  Do  not 
sell  too  much  to  any  one  until  you  find  out 
whether  he  is  reliable,  unless,  of  course,  it  be  a 
cash  sale.  In  the  beginning  you  will  have,  in 
most  cases,  to  begin  by  leaving  a  few  pounds 
to  be  sold  on  trial,  and  returned  to  you  if  not 
found  satisfactory.  After  a  line  of  customers 
is  established,  it  will  be  as  easy  to  dispose  of  a 
large  crop  that  way  as  it  would  be  to  send  it  to 
a  commission  merchant;  and  you  will  not  only 
save  the  commission,  but  probably  get  a  little 
above  the  market  price,  provided,  of  course, 
your  honey  is  not  too  bad  or  badly  put  up. 

WHY  THE  PRICE  OF   HONEY   IS  NEARLY   IN- 
FLEXIBLE. 

The  question  has  been  asked  lately  why  the 
price  of  honey  is  now  almost  invariable,  no 


matter  whether  the  crop  is  large  or  small.  The 
answer  is  not  hard  to  give.  Glucose  (or,  rather, 
corn  syrups)  are  now  produced  in  enormous 
quantities, and  sold  at  a  close  margin.  As  they 
can  be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities,  their 
price  can  not  vary,  even  if  the  demand  should 
Increase.  The  result  is,  that  the  price  of  honey 
is  governed  by  the  price  of  the  corresponding 
quality  of  the  corn  syrup.  I  say  "  correspond- 
ing quality,"  because  there  are  different  quali- 
ties of  corn  syrup  as  well  as  different  qualities 
of  honey.  As  the  honey  is  decidedly  superior 
it  will  always  sell  a  little  above  the  corn  syrup, 
but  not  much;  for  if  the  difference  were  too 
great,  people  would  rather  buy  the  somewhat 
inferior  substitute.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  production  of  honey  increase  considerably 
it  would  not  decrease  the  price  materially,  but 
simply  displace  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
syrup,  from  the  fact  that  at  equal  or  even 
slightly  superior  prices,  people  will  take  honey 
in  preference. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

[Your  criticisms  on  Mr.  Clayton's  method  of 
figuring  out  the  cost  are  well  taken  from  a 
business  standpoint.  Mr.  C.  also,  as  I  have 
previously  pointed  out,  placed  too  large  a  value 
on  drawn  combs;  namely,  "75  cts.  for  purpose 
of  income."  He  should  put  down  only  their 
market  value,  or  what  they  can  be  replaced 
for.— Ed.] 

IS  THE  CALIFORNIA  HONEY  CROP  A  FAILURES 


THE  HONEY  EXCHANGE  AND  ADULTERATION. 


By  W.  A.  H.  Oilstmp. 


"  The  honey  season  in  California,  we  are  told, 
is  practically  a  failure  all  along  the  line.  East- 
ern honey  will  have  little  if  any  competition 
from  the  Pacific  coast." 

So  reads  an  editorial  in  Gleanings  for  July 
1st.  This  mistake  is  pardonable  in  an  Eastern 
editor  when  a  California  writer  (Rambler)  says 
on  page  487,  Am.  Bee  Journal,  1895,  that  Cali- 
fornia honey  is  produced  before  the  Eastern 
markets  are  established. 

To  enlighten  the  above,  let  me  say  that  we 
have  a  place  in  the  Golden  State  that  we  call 
the  San  Wau-/ice?i  Valley  (spelled,  or,  rather, 
misspelled,  "San  Joaquin."  This  part  of  the 
State  is  not  considered  in  the  above,  and  yet  we 
produce  honey  every  year.  The  king  of  honey- 
producers  in  this  valley  is  Mr.  Daugherty,  of 
Bakersfield,  with  only  1400  colonies.  I  am  told. 
I  know  perhaps  20  men  who  produced  over  8 
tons  each  last  year.  Bees  are  now  fairly  start- 
ed on  storing  surplus,  which  was  not  true  one 
year  ago.  What  I  mean  by  "  fairly  started  "  is 
for  all  stocks  to  be  at  work  and  surplus  being 
removed  from  the  stronger  ones.  The  season 
closes  anywhere  from  Aug.  30  to  Oct.  5,  depend- 
ing on  season  and  locality.  Perhaps  you  will 
see  from  20  to  40  cars  of  our  honey  beyond  the 
Rockies  later  in  the  season,  which  would  keep 
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California  in  the  ring  until  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  gets  another  crop. 

I  don't  know  of  any  "bug-herder"  who  is 
getting  rich  very  fast  just  now.  Many  are  ty- 
ing up  to  the  Honey  Exchange,  and  the  future 
will  reveal  the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom  in  so 
doing.  I  for  one  do  not  fancy  the  idea  of  selling 
some  honey  at  3  cents,  and  giving  the  rest  away 
as  tare  to  a  set  of  men  who  love  us  as  a  canni- 
bal loves  his  latest  prisoner.  I  hope  the  courts 
will  settle  the  adulteration  question.  So  much 
talk  on  the  subject  is  no  good.  We  sell  some 
honey  to  a  merchant  or  commission  Shylock, 
and  then  toot  our  horn  full  blast  to  the  consum- 
ers (of  course  they  hear  it),  "That  stuff  is  adul- 
terated. I  know  there  is  but  little  honey  in  it. 
Toot!  toot!  Here  is  some  more  just  as  good." 
Common  sense  would  suggest  something  like 
the  California  Honey  Exchange;  but  so  many 
will  let  it  alone  that  it  seems  necessary  for  the 
courts  to  decide  there  is  no  adulteration  prac- 
ticed, or  else  punish  those  who  do  it. 

Caruthers,  Cal.,  July  10. 


INDOOR  VS.  OUTDOOR  WINTERING. 


A   PROPOSITION    FOR    DR.    MILLER;    WINTERING 
EXPERIMENTS  AT  THE  MICHIGAN  EX- 
PERIMENT APIARY. 

By  Hon.  George  E.  Hilton. 


Dear  Ernest  .'  —  Referring  to  your  footnote  in 
Stray  Straws,  p.  488.  I  will  say  I  am  willing,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  this  matter  of  outdoor  win- 
tering a  thorough  test,  to  send  to  Dr.  Miller  or 
any  other  responsible  bee-keeper  10  hives,  either 
made  up  or  in  the  flat,  as  may  be  preferred. 
They  are  to  put  good  prime  colonies  into  them, 
with  not  less  than  25  lbs.  of  stores.  If  the  loss 
in  them  is  greater  than  the  loss  in  the  cellar  by 
May  1st,  then  I  will  pay  for  the  entire  loss;  if 
not,  then  the  parties  shall  pay  me  for  the  said 
hives  at  catalog  prices.  But  I  don't  want  them 
set  on  the  south  side  of  some  building,  as  does 
Taylor,  where  the  warm  rays  of  every  sunshiny 
day  will  arouse  the  bees  and  entice  them  out 
only  to  be  chilled,  and  never  return  to  the  hive. 
No,  I  think  the  so-called  experiment  at  our  ex- 
periment station  in  wintering  outdoors  a  very 
unfair  one.  Mr.  Taylor  has  a  splendid  place  to 
winter  outdoors,  right  in  his  yard,"  and  there 
the  bees  should  have  been  left. 

By  the  way,  I  should  like  to  know  how  Dr.  C. 
C.  Miller  knew  that  the  experiments  at  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Station  relative  to  out- 
door wintering  were  a  failure.  Not  one  of  the 
six  chaff  hives  at  the  Agricultural  College  was 
taken  to  Lapeer  ;  and  I  question  whether,  at 
the  time  of  the  doctors  writing,  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  winter  outdoors.  I  wrote  Mr.  T. 
J.  Butterfield,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  some  three  months  ago,  asking 
how  many  colonies  were  put  into  the  cellar  at 
the  college  in  the  winter  of  1893,  and  how  many 


were  left  on  summer  stands;  but  he  has  not  re- 
plied to  my  letter.  I  also  asked  him  bow  many 
they  had  in  the  spring  of  1893.  I  was  appointed 
a  sort  of  legislation  committee  by  the  State 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  to  look  after  matters 
in  general.  Among  the  other  things  I  did  was 
to  go  out  to  the  college  one  day  in  the  spring  of 
1893,  and  look  over  the  apiary.  The  bees  had 
then  been  out  of  the  cellar  some  time.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  there  were,  in  the 
fall  of  1892,  46  colonies  placed  in  the  cellar,  and 
G  colonies  left  outdoors  in  as  many  different 
kinds  of  double-walled  hives.  Again,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  I  found  only  22  alive, 
and  some  of  them  very  weak,  in  single-walled 
hives;  but  the  6  in  thedouble-walled  hives  were 
all  alive  and  in  good  condition.  The  above 
seems  to  be  verified  by  a  letter  from  friend  Tay- 
lor, bearing  date  of  March  24, 1896,  in  which  he 
says: 

Friend  Hilton:— In  answer  to  inquiries  in  yours  of 
yesterday,  I  would  reply  as  follows:  I  received  no 
bees  irom  1  he  State,  in  chaff  hives,  and  have  none 
now  in  cbaff  Lives.  ]n  single-walled  hives  i  receiv- 
ed 22  from  the  State,  and  have  the  same  number 
now,  belonging  to  the  State.  R.  L.  T. 

I  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  6  in  chaff 
hives.  Perhaps  they  were  transferred  into  the 
single  walled  hivts  when  moved  from  the  col- 
lege station.  If  so,  then  the  46  put  into  the 
cellar  must  have  dwindled  down  to  about  16. 
One  of  my  hives  has  stood  in  the  college  yard 
for  the  past  12  years;  and  up  to  the  time  of 
Prof.  Cook's  going  away  I  had  never  lost  a  colo- 
ny. In  the  mean  time  I  will  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  over  200  have  died  in  the  college  bee- 
cellars  that  have  cost  our  State  hundreds  of 
dollars. 

There  is  much  more  that  might  be  said  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  and  it  is  all  in  favor  of  dou- 
ble-walled hives  and  outdoor  wintering;  but  if 
you  should  publish  this  letter  it  may  bring  upon 
my  shoulders  such  a  weight  from  the  "up-to- 
date"  bee  keepers  that  1  shall  need  another 
round  of  ammunition;  sol  guess  I  had  better 
stop  and  await  results. 

B>emont,  Mich. 

A  MAMMOTH  BEE-TREE. 


By  TV.  S.  Walhridoe. 


Thinking  you  and  your  friends  might  have 
some  curiosity  to  see  what  some  of  our  bee- 
trees  look  like  out  in  this  region  I  send  you  a 
photo  of  a  real  one,  taken  the  day  we  cut  it. 
You  say  you  don't  see  any  bees.  Well,  hardly; 
for  they  enter  through  a  knot-hole  145  ft.  from 
the  ground.  This  monarch  of  the  Washing- 
ton forest  is  commonly  known  as  Pugei  Sound 
fir,  specimens  of  which  often  measure  15  ft.  in 
diameter  a  few  feet  above  ground.  This  one 
measured  only  514  ft.  where  it  was  cut  off. 

Auburn,  Washington,  May  24. 


A    WASHINGTON   BEE   TREE. 
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Bcc  Keeper-^ 

J 


orThrfTlystcry  of  Crystal  |Tloumian 


LFARETTA  placed 
her  hands  upon 
Fred's  shoulders  and 
said.  "  My  fairy  mer- 
maid whispered  to 
me  that  you  were  in 
danger.  My  fairy 
said  there  was  a  bad 
man  with  a  big  knife,  with  blood  on  it— blood 
of  many  victims.  It  thirsted  for  yours.  I  came 
with  my  fairy  mermaid  and  scared  the  man 
away.    The  man  will  die,  die." 

She  said  this  in  such  a  weird  tone  of  voice  at 
that  weird  hour  that  Fred  became  restive  un- 
der her  steady  gaze,  and  he  said,  "Come,  Al- 
faretta,  the  man  has  fled;  you  had  better  return 
home  now.  I  will  accompany  you.  Were  you 
ever  here  before,  Alfaretta?  " 

"Yes,  Fred;  papa  and  I,  and  sometimes  my 
fairy  and  I,  come  here  to  see  the  bees  fly  with 
their  gossamer  wings." 

Alfaretta  led  the  way  through  the  willows, 
following  a  blind  trail.  It  was  two  miles  by 
theriver  to  Mr.  Buell's;  but  by  this  short  cut 
across  the  bend  it  was  not  half  that  distance. 
When  they  came  to  the  river  again,  the  path 
followed  along  the  top  of  what  was  known  as 
Buell's  Levee.  It  was  built  between  two  slight 
headlands  in  order  to  prevent  the  overflow  of 
several  thousand  acres  of  valuable  land.  It 
was  at  the  upper  end  of  this  levee  where  Alfa- 
retta helped  Fred  from  his  water  bath  when 
he  leaped  from  the  steamer  Valetta. 

The  Buell  residence  was  but  a  short  distance 
beyond,  and  here  Alfaretta,  as  if  a  very  fairy 
herself,  ran  up  the  walk  so  lightly  and  rapidly 
that  Fred  was  left  far  in  the  rear.  A  mocking 
laugh  echoed  back  to  him  as  he  caught  a  final 
glimpse  of  her  as  she  disappeared  in  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  house. 

"  Not  much  ceremony  or  sentiment  about 
that  parting,"  thought  Fred  as  he  turned  and 
retraced  his  steps.  He  walked  rapidly  along 
the  levee  and  across  the  bend,  and  was  soon 
again  in  the  deserted  apiary. 

The  gloom  along  the  river  was  in  a  measure 
dispelled  by  the  rising  moon;  but  even  this 
good  cheer  did  not  lend  much  companionship. 
He  had  little  fear  that  Dawson  would  appear 
again;  and,  rather  than  remain  quiet  and  on 
the  watch,  and  desiring  to  get. away  from  the 


place  as  soon  as  possible,  he  proceeded,  by  the 
kindly  light  of  the  moon,  to  take  down  the 
cabin  and  to  remove  the  material  to  the  river- 
bank.  In  one  of  his  turns  between  river  and 
cabin  his  shoe  kicked  up  something  that  glis- 
tened in  the  moonbeams;  and,  picking  it  up,  he 
shuddered  as  he  grasped  the  cold  blade  of  a 
large  bowie  knife.  It  had  evidently  been  drop- 
ped by  Dawson,  in  his  flight.  When  Fred 
thought  of  Alfaretta's  words,  "  blood  of  many 
victims,  it  thirsted  for  yours,"  the  impulse  was 
upon  him  to  hurl  it  far  into  the  river;  but  upon 
second  thought  he  tossed  it  into  a  box  with 
other  "  traps  "  to  be  removed.  "  Most  remark- 
able," said  he,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  deep 
thought.  "  Truly  wonderful  that  she  should 
appear  so  silently  at  that  particular  moment; 
unaccountable  that  she  should  know  all  of 
these  things.  Surely  this  is  a  marvelous  case 
of  mind  telepathy." 

Fred  continued  his  labors  until  every  thing 
was  upon  the  river-bank,  even  to  the  water- 
pipe  through  which  he  acted  as  proxy  for 
McBurger's  spirit. 

The  flat  boat  was  brought  from  its  hiding, 
and  first  his  six  colonies  of  bees  were  carefully 
loaded  upon  it.  There  was  no  tearing  of  sack- 
ing this  time,  and  its  attendant  mishaps.  The 
loading  of  the  boat  was  completed  just  as  the 
gray  streaks  of  early  dawn  began  to  tremble 
over  the  eastern  hills.  When  he  came  down 
stream  it  was  Fred's  intention  to  load  the  bee- 
fixings  and  then  wait  for  an  up-stream  steamer 
to  tow  him  to  his  destination.  But  he  did  not 
like  to  stay  a  minute  longer  than  necessary, 
upon  a  spot  of  such  unpleasant  nature,  and  so 
near  Dawson;  therefore,  as  soon  as  loaded,  the 
boat  was  pushed  off;  and  by  dint  of  hard  labor, 
and  keeping  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
sluggish  current,  he  made  Buell's  Landing  in  a 
couple  of  hours. 

These  good  people  were  preparing  to  partake 
of  their  morning  repast  as  Fred  appeared  at 
the  door  of  their  adobe  residence.  After  the 
usual  salutations  a  place  was  made  for  him  at 
the  table.  Alfaretta,  who  was  usually  the  first 
one  up  in  the  morning,  had  not  yet  made  her 
appearance;  and  the  unusual  occurrence  excited 
some  comments  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell. 
Fred  said  nothing  then,  however.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  night,  and  the  need  of  food,  led  him 
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to  attend  strictly  to  that  business  first.  He 
knew  that,  if  he  launched  into  a  rehearsal  of 
the  unusual  occurrences  of  the  night,  it  would 
destroy  the  appetites  of  his  friends,  besides 
interfering  with  his  own.  He  therefore  mildly 
answered  Mr.  Buell's  questions  about  bees,  and 
was  pleased  to  note  that  his  symptoms  of  bee- 
fever  were  developing  quite  rapidly. 

"  Mr.  Buell,"  said  Fred,  "  I  have  one  colony 
of  bees  on  board  that  is  in  a  different-sized  hive 
from  the  rest  It  is  what  is  known  as  a  regular 
Langstroih  hive,  while  all  of  the  other  hives 
are  of  different  size,  both  in  body  and  frame. 
I  will  make  you  a  present  of  that  colony  if  you 
will  accept  it." 

"  Surely,  surely,  Fred,  you  lire  too  generous. 
I  should  certainly  like  the  bees  for  a  study,  and 
am  willing  to  pay  you  for  them." 


all  good  and  interesting;  but  the  best  for  a 
begiuner  is  known  as  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 
The  author,  Mr.  Root,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  also 
publishes  a  paper.  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture. In  order  to  manage  the  bees  properly 
you  will  need  a  smoker.  I  have  one  in  my 
trunk,  which  is  now  on  the  way  from  Sacra- 
mento, and  which  I  will  show  you  how  to  use 
until  you  can  send  for  one." 

"But,  dear  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Buell,  "you 
seem  to  forget  what  vicious  insects  you  are 
bringing  to  the  place.  We  shall  all  get  stung, 
and  you  know  Alfaretta  may  be  greatly  injured 
by  them  " 

"  Not  the  least  danger,"  said  Mr.  Buell. 
"Alfaretta  has  been  to  the  old  deserted  bee- 
ranch  many  times.  She  says  the  bees  have 
angel  wings,  and  she  seems  always  to  be  upon 


"HE   WILL   DIE— DIE." 


"  1  havp  already  received  my  pay,  Mr.  Buell," 
said  Fred,  "in  your  kindness  to  me  when  I 
came  ashore  here  so  unceremoniously  and  in 
such  a  plight." 

"I  performed  only  my  duty  to  a  fellow-being 
in  distress,"  said  Mr.  Buell;  "but  if  you  insist 
upon  leaving  the  bees,  I  shall  think  that  my 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters  at  that  time  is 
returning  in  a  few  days,  and  with  winged 
crumbs  at  that.  I  shall  feel  myself  under 
many  obligations  to  you;  and  now  that  I  am  to 
become  a  bee- keeper,  is  there  not  some  book 
upon  bee  culture  that  I  can  get?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Fred,  "there  are  several   books, 


good  terms  with  them." 

Fred  had  now  fortified  the  inner  man,  and, 
calliag  up  the  episodes  of  the  night,  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Buell,  I  had  something  of  an  adventure 
last  night  in  which  Alfaretta — " 

"Sh— !"  said  Mrs.  Buell,  putting  up  a  warn- 
ing finger.  "  I  think  Alfaretta  is  coming  from 
her  room." 

Then  the  old  song  was  heard;  and  with  the 
concluding  refrain, 

Let  me  to  the  wild  winds  hark. 
And  hear  what  they  say  to  me, 

she  entered  the  dining-room. 
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"  Why,  Fred  Anderson,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  saw  him,  "the  wild  winds  said  to  me  this 
morning  that  you  would  be  here  for  breakfast. 
And,  papa."  she  said,  "  my  mermaid  fairy  came 
to  me  in  the  night  and  told  me  to  hasten  away, 
for  our  Fred  was  in  danger.  The  fairy  led  me 
to  the  old  bee-ranch.  I  crawled — crawled  as 
silently  as  a  shadow — upon  the  old  tree  stump, 
and  all  the  fairies  in  the  river  and  the  woods 
helped  me  to  scream;  and  an  evil  man  sprang 
out  of  the  weeds,  with  a  big  knife  in  his  hand, 
and  he  whined  like  a  dog,  and  ran  away;  and, 
papa,  he  will  die— die;"  and  she  showed  her 
teeth  in  that  uncanny  grin  that  the  family 
were  so  used  to  seeing." 

"There,  dear  Alfaretta,"  said  her  father, 
"  you  shouldn't  let  such  things  enter  your  head. 
You  must  have  had  horrid  dreams  in  the 
night." 

"If  she  has  been  dreaming,"  said  Fred,  "I 
also  have  been  dreaming;  for  what  she  says  is 
true."  Then  Fred  rehearsed  to  an  interested 
group  of  listeners  the  various  phases  of  the 
night's  adventure. 

"Wonderful!"  said  Mrs.  Buell. 

"  Inexplicable!"  said  Mr.  Buell. 

"Supernatural!"  quoth  Mrs.  Buell. 

"Yes,"  said  Fred,  "and  I  have  had  to  pinch 
myself  several  times  this  morning  to  find  out  if 
I  had  feeling,  and  was  in  the  land  of  the  living." 

"And  I,"  said  Alfaretta,  "have  had  to  spit 
snakes  to  see  them  crawl  and  squirm  and 
squirm." 

This  remark  caused  evident  pain  to  the 
parents,  and  they  arose  from  the  table.  Mr. 
Buell  and  Fred  were  busy  the  next  half- hour 
in  locating  the  new  one-colony  apiary.  The 
hive  was  placed  some  fifteen  yards  from  the 
house,  in  a  cosy  nook  beside  the  cypress  hedge, 
and  Mr.  Buell  felt  himself  nearly  a  full-fledged 
bee-keeper. 

"And  now,  my  good  friend  Fred,"  said  Mr. 
Buell,  "I  will  tie  my  boat  in  tow  of  yours  and 
help  you  navigate  your  load  to  the  Ghering 
ranch.  The  boat  is  an  unwieldy  thing,  and  I 
don't  see  how  you  brought  it  around  the  bend 
thus  far." 

"  I  had  to  work  for  it,"  said  Fred, "  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  same  amount  of  labor  would  en- 
able me  to  get  over  the  remaining  three  miles." 

Fred  found  the  good  strong  arms  of  Mr.  Buell 
a  great  help  in  the  management  of  the  boat, 
and  in  a  short  time  his  valuable  load  was  moor- 
ed at  the  Ghering  wharf. 

When  Mr.  Buell  started  for  home  in  his  own 
boat  he  said,  "  Now,  Fred,  to-morrow  is  Sun- 
day; just  run  down  to  our  place  and  cheer  us 
up." 

"I  will,  Mr.  Buell,  if  I  do  not  sleep  all  day," 
said  Fred,  with  a  smile. 

The  men  on  the  Ghering  ranch  had  just  come 
in  to  dinner,  and  they  were  full  of  curiosity  and 
questions;    and    Fred    clearly  saw   that   here 


would  be  a  few  more  candidates  likely  to  be 
taken  with  the  bee-fever. 

He  refrained  from  telling  Mr.  Ghering  or  the 
men  of  his  adventure  with  Dawson.  He  had 
no  Alfaretta  to  step  in  and  corroborate  his 
statements.  He  also  thought  that  the  men 
would  look  upon  his  story  as  brag,  and,  not 
wishing  to  appear  in  that  light,  he  said  but  lit- 
tle about  his  night's  work. 

Mr.  Ghering  was  getting  so  interested  now  in 
the  setting-up  of  an  apiary  upon  the  bluff  that 
himself,  team,  and  all  of  his  men  turned  in  and 
helped  to  get  the  material  from  the  boat  to  the 
bluff,  half  a  mile  away.  So  much  help  made 
the  task  short  and  pleasant,  and  Fred  blessed 
the  hour  when  he  fpll  among  such  good  neigh- 
bors. Matt  Hogan  was  his  foremost  helper; 
and,  said  he,  "Misther  Fred,  does  yees  bees 
afther  thinking  the  loikes  of  me  wud  make  a 
baa-kaaper?" 

"I  don't  see  any  reason  why  you  shouldn't," 
replied  Fred.  "  To  become  a  bee-keeper  you 
must  learn  to  take  stings  with  equanimity." 

"Take  baa-stings  with  equal-nimity,  is  it?" 
said  Matt.  "  Shore,  Misther  Fred,  I  don't  loike 
them  patent  medicines  at  all  at  all;  wouldn't 
it  bees  just  as  well  to  take  the  stings  wid  a 
dhrop  of  whisky  ?  I'm  afther  thinking  it  would 
betther  suit  the  thraits  of  me  char-acfc-ter." 

"  Ha,  ha!  Matt,"  said  Fred;  "  but  equanimity 
means  calmness,  coolness,  composure.  I  have 
heard  of  fellows  who  would  court  a  bee- sting 
in  order  to  get  a  drink  of  whisky;  but  a  true 
bee-keeper  must  submit  to  stings,  and  not  make 
a  fuss  over  it." 

"Oi  see,  Misther  Fred;  but  me  ould  head  bees 
so  thick  it  would  take  a  mule  to  kick  new  idaas 
into  it.  But  I  musht  be  lavin' yes,  for  there's 
Misther  Ghering  shoutin'  fur  me  with  energy 
enough  to  crack  his  liver,  and  me  asittin'  here 
with— with — aqualnimity.  I  wonder  do  I  get  it 
right,  Fred?" 

"That's  it;  you'll  do,"  said  Fred,  with  a 
smile,  as  Matt  hastened  away  to  the  summons 
of  the  boss. 

That  evening  the  steamer  Valetta  came  up 
the  river,  and,  in  sight  of  Ghering's  Landing, 
gave  the  whistle  three  long  toots.  The  men 
knew  from  this  signal  that  the  boat  would  pull 
up  to  the  little  dock,  and  hastened  down  to  see 
what  would  land.  It  was  what  Fred  was  ex- 
pecting—his trunk.  The  men  made  a  very 
good  substitute  for  a  baggage  transfer,  and  the 
trunk  was  safely  deposited  in  the  cabin. 

A  bee-smoker,  honey-knife,  queen-cages,  and 
several  other  bee-fixings,  were  placed  before 
the  men  for  inspection.  They  had  never  seen 
such  tools  before,  and  were  greatly  interested 
in  the  explanation  of  their  uses.  But  Fred  did 
not  spend  much  time  in  satisfying  their  curios- 
ity. He  untrunked  clean  clothing,  and  hasten- 
ed to  the  river  for  a  bath.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  slept  soundly  that  night,  and  Sunday 
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morning  found  him  greatly  refreshed.  The 
Ghering  and  Baell  ranches  were  remote  from 
church  privileges;  and  the  men,  though  not 
required  to  do  ranch  work,  spent  the  day  in 
mending  or  washing  clothing,  or  in  fishing. 

Matt  Hogan  brought  out  his  fishing-tackle 
that  morning,  and  invited  Fred  to  share  in  the 
pleasures  and  piscatorial  results  of  the  occupa- 
tion. But  Fred  declined,  and  plainly  told  Matt 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  that  way  of  spending 
Sunday.  "  Besides,"  said  he,  "  I  have  promised 
Mr.  Buell  that  I  will  drop  down  to  his  place 
to-day." 

"Och!  that's  all  very  foine,  friend  Fred," 
said  Matt,  "  for  a  young  chap  that's  just  from 
the  East;  but,  loike  the  rist  of  us,  yees  '11  get 
over  that  in  a  few  years.  An'  it's  to  Mi.sther 
BuelTs  yee's  will  go."  Then,  in  a  confidential 
tone,  "  Is  it  the  young  lady  does  the  attractin"? 
Och,  now,  Fred,  yee's  needn't  blush;  she's  a 
foine  lass  but  for  the  sthate  of  her  brain.  But, 
Fred,  I'd  not  mind  that  in  the  laast.  Me  own 
lovely  Biddy  Malooney  has  these  mintal  aber- 
ashuns  on  occashuns,  as  all  women  do,  Fred. 
But,  by  the  name  of  the  great  Saint  Pathrick, 
it's  the  retarnins  to  rason  that  fills  me  soul 
wid  raptures.  She's  so  baamin'  wid  her  two 
eyes,  so  coy,  so  shwate!  Och!  it's  too  blisshful 
fur  me  to  entertain — ho-o-o-o!"  and  Matt  ran 
off  to  his  fishing  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fred  to  himself,  "  it's  the  return- 
ing to  reason  that  would  bring  raptures  to  my 
heart  and  to  the  whole  Buell  family.  Ah  me! 
the  bitterness  of  the  conditions  in  this  case, 
where  the  mental  aberration  is  continuous,  is 
too  great  to  think  of;"  and  Fred  unconsciously 
uttered  a  subdued  sigh,  ho — o-o-o,  and  strolled 
over  to  the  bluff  and  the  bees.  But  he  had 
promised  to  call  upon  Mr.  Buell;  and,  after 
seeing  that  every  thing  was  working  harmoni- 
ously on  the  bluff,  he  secured  a  small  boat  and 
floated  with  the  lazy  current  down  the  river. 

All  seemed  to  be  quiet  and  fitting  to  the  day 
around  the  Buell  residence.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  closed,  which  P^ed  thought 
remarkable,  seeing  it  was  a  warm  day.  "I 
guess  that's  the  way  they  have  of  spending 
Sunday,"  thought  Fred,  as  he  stepped  lightly 
to  the  door  and  knocked. 

There  was  a  rustle  within,  and  the  door  was 
opened  just  the  merest  trifle. 

"Oh-e!  Fred  Anderson,  come  in  quick,"  said 
Mrs.  Buell,  excitedly,  and  with  nervous  haste 
the  door  was  opened  a  little  further,  and  Fred 
was  hustled  in,  and  the  door  slammed  so  sud- 
denly behind  him  as  to  catch  his  coat-tail. 


If  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  Gleanings,  make  known 
the  request  on  a  postal,  with  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses, and  we  will,  with  pleasure,  send  them. 


SUGGESTION   FKOM  A   COMMISSION   MAN  ON  THE 
KIND    OF    SECTIONS    AND    SHIPPING -CASES 

TO    USE. 

As  you  will  remember,  we  have  advocated 
the  use  of  small  sections  for  honey  for  some 
years,  and  now  small  sections  are  the  standard 
size  —  so  much  so  that  any  sections  weighing 
overi?!  to  1  lb.  have  to  be  sold  at  a  discount,  and 
are  about  out  of  style  entirely.  We  are  advo- 
cating now  the  use  of  a  wood-pulp  board  wrap- 
per, or  cheap  carton,  for  we  find  the  trade  calls 
for  honey  without  glass,  but  wants  some  pro- 
tection from  breaking  in  shipping.  These  car- 
tons, or  wrappers,  can  be  procured  at  a  low 
price,  or  about  one-half  per  pound  what  honey 
sells  for,  thereby  affording  a  profit,  as  dealers 
do  not  object  to  the  weight  of  these  wrappers  as 
they  do  to  glass. 

We  look  for  a  good  demand  for  honey;  but 
the  days  of  high  prices  are  gone  by;  and  the 
bee-keepers'  honey  that  is  the  most  attractive 
and  most  desirable  will  sell  first  and  for  best 
price,  always,  and  the  consumer  is  more  fastid- 
ious every  season. 

A  word  about  shipping-cases  :  Don't  use  a 
case  holding  over  24  combs  (single  tier),  nor  less 
than  20  combs.  H.  R.  Weight. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  HONEY   SEASON  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  Root:— Seeing  you  American  bee-editors 
are  such  a  happy  family,  visiting  and  compli- 
menting one  another,  and,  having  a  half-hour's 
leisure  time  on  hand,  I  have  thought  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  out  of  place  for  myself,  as  the 
Australian  editor,  to  have  a  "drop  in,"  or  "chip 
in"  (whichever  term  is  most  suitable).  So, 
please  imagine  the  hand-shake,  etc.,  completed, 
and  straight  we  are  into  talk.  Well,  we  have 
had  a  very  bad  time  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  with  our  bees.  Some  eighteen  months 
ago  a  very  intelligent  bee-keeper,  who  had 
carefully  watched  the  blossoming  of  the  euca- 
lyptus, told  me  that  the  following  spring  would 
be  a  magnificent  one,  as  nearly  all  the  gum- 
trees  (they  are  not  annuals,  but  some  blossom 
once  in  two  years,  some  in  three  or  four  years) 
were  due  to  be  in  bloom  all  together,  and  they 
were  then  budding  for  it.  Alas,  however!  the 
drought,  the  cruel  cold  westerly  winds,  and 
the  resultant  bush-fires,  dissipated  all  his  an- 
ticipations, and  the  past  year  has  been  a  honey 
failure  right  through  these  colonies.  Not  only 
has  the  honey-flow  been  a  failure,  but  there 
have  been  many  losses  of  bees  and  so  many 
disheartened  bee-keepers,  that,  should  there  be 
a  good  flow  next  year,  there  will  not  be  a  third 
of  the  bees  to  gather  it. 
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I  was  getting  somewhat  fearful  that  a  dry 
winter  would  be  repeated  this  year,  scarcely 
any  rain  having  fallen  for  some  seven  or  eight 
weeks;  but  a  splendid  mild  rain  has  come,  and 
I  fancy  a  good  clover  flow  is  now  assured  in  the 
spring. 

I  notice  in  your  excellent  journal  you  do  not 
seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about  alfalfa,  or,  as 
we  call  it  here,  lucerne.  In  this  neighborhood 
it  is  extensively  grown;  but  the  honey  from  it, 
though  beautifully  sweet,  is  very  thin— in  fact, 
a  stranger,  not  knowing  what  it  was,  would 
call  it  sweetened  water.  I  have  tried  different 
ways  of  rendering  it  thicker,  without  success. 

E.  TirPEK, 
Editor  Australian  Bee  Bulletin. 

West  Maitland,  N.  S.  W.,  May  1.5. 

[Here  is  my  hand  in  return.  But  we  on  this 
side  of  the  big  ball  have  had  a  good  season. 
It  will  be  your  turn  next. — Ed.] 


HIVES  FACING  EAST  FOR  WINTER. 

Mr.  Root:— The  May  15th  issue  is  just  re- 
ceived. The  Straw  on  p.  380,  in  which  my 
name  occurs,  seems  to  need  a  little  explanation, 
which  may  account  for  your  bees  facing  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  wintering  equally  well, 
while  mine  perhaps  do  not.  The  fierce  wintry 
winds  of  ordinary  seasons  in  this  section  make 
it  necessary  to  give  our  bees  special  protection 
when  wintered  outdoors.  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
placing  mine  in  rows  with  a  space  of  four  inch- 
es between  hives,  then  boarding  up  in  the  rear 
about  four  to  six  inches  from  the  hives.  The 
space  between  the  board  wall  and  the  row  of 
hives  and  that  between  the  hives  in  the  row  is 
then  packed  solid  with  maple  leaves,  fine  after- 
math, flax,  straw,  chaff,  or  sawdust.  The  front 
is  left  exposed.  This  makes  an  impenetrable 
windbreak;  and,  when  facing  south,  on  a  clear 
day  the  combined  heat  of  the  sun  without  and 
the  bees  within  raises  the  temperature  at  the 
entrance  to  70,  and  sometimes  80°  F.,  when  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  shows  below  freezing. 
On  such  days  I  have  seen  numbers  of  bees  fly 
out  and  never  return,  being  chilled  as  soon  as 
they  got  a  short  distance  from  ihe  hive.  Of 
course,  this  can  occur  only  when  the  sun  is 
squarely  facing  the  hive  at  midday.  Those 
facing  east  get  the  benefit  of  a  slight  warming 
in  the  forenoon,  long  enough  to  get  up  and  take 
a  meal,  or  at  least  to  turn  in  bed;  and  by  noon 
the  entrance  is  sufficiently  shaded  so  that  ihey 
will  not  be  enticed  by  abnormal  heat  to  sally 
forth  for  an  airing.  In  my  letter  to  Dr.  Miller 
I  mentioned  only  13  hives  that  were  facing 
east.  I  had  another  lot,  of  nine  hives,  that  I 
had  worked  on  shares  last  summer,  which  I  had 
not  seen  since  I  packed  them  in  the  fall.  They 
were  packed  facing  east.  I  have  examined 
them  since,  and  found  every  one  of  them  in 
splendid  shape. 

Of  course,  when  hives  are  standing  out  where 
the  winds  have  full  play  all  around  them  it 


makes  very  little  difference  which  point  of  the 
compass  they  face.  In  this  country  all  would 
be  equally  bad  (none  could  be  called  good). 
Even  chaff  hives  need  additional  windbreaks. 
Our  coldest  winds  being  from  the  northwest, 
and  the  hives  being  exposed  in  front,  facing 
south  or  east  seems  an  absolute  necessity.  1 
shall  prefer  facing  east  hereafter. 
Centerville,  la.,  May  18.     G.  B.  Replogle. 

INTRODUCING    DIFFICULT;    MAD    BEES  AND 
BANANA    OIL. 

Can  the  Cyprian  bee  be  obtained  to-day? 
Two  years  ago  I  had  them  and  found  them 
splendid  workers.  I  imported  the  queen 
through  Mr.  Benton.  I  should  like  to  get  them 
again. 

The  queen  I  purchased  of  you  acted  so 
strangely  I  report  to  you.  I  have  kept  bees  14 
years,  and  never  noticed  any  thing  like  it.  I 
took  the  old  queen  away  and  put  yours  with 
cork  cut  so  the  bees  could  eat  through  the 
candy  and  liberate  her.  The  next  day  I  looked 
at  them.  She  was  liberated,  and  walking 
around;  but  they  at  once  balled  her.  I  drop- 
ped the  bunch  in  water,  and  recaged  her;  open- 
ed the  hive  two  days  afterward.  She  was  out, 
but  flew  out  of  the  hive,  trying  to  get  away.  I 
clipped  her  wing  after  catching  her,  and  put 
her  back  in  cage.  I  repeated  this  at  intervals 
every  two  days  apart  for  a  week,  and  each  time 
the  queen  seemed  to  be  frightened — tried  to  es- 
cape, and  the  bees  at  once  balled  her.  Then  I 
shut  her  up  for  a  week  with  about  20  of  the 
bees,  in  your  box,  let  her  out  then,  when  they 
accepted  her  at  last,  and  the  hive  is  full  of 
brood. 

The  bees  are  working  on  red  clover — that  is, 
Italians.    This  I  never  saw  before. 

Now  I  want  to  record  a  most  peculiar  fact 
never  noted  before.  The  bees'  five  hives  are 
about  100  feet  away  from  our  factory.  We 
manufacture  acetate  annyl,  or  banana  oil,  occa- 
sionally. Now.  when  we  do  so,  though  the 
bees  are  so  far  away,  they  become  crazy  with 
rage,  and  sting  any  thing  in  sight,  even  coming 
into  the  house  and  stinging  us.  Of  course,  I 
can  offer  no  explanation.  After  we  remove  it 
they  at  once  become  normal. 

Byers,  Pa.  Robt.  W.  Riddle. 

[You  can  get  Cyprian  queens  of  Mrs.  Atchley. 
See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

The  circumstance  you  relate,  of  introducing 
the  queen  you  got  from  us,  is  nothing  so  very 
unusual.  Sometimes  the  bees  will  persistently 
refuse  to  accept  a  quoen.  This  may  be  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  queen  acts  timid,  or 
because  the  bees  are  not  disposed  to  accept  a 
new  queen,  for  reasons  that  are  not  known  to  us. 

The  behavior  of  the  bees  whenever  you  man- 
ufacture banana  oil  seems  to  be  quite  unusual, 
and  I  should  presume  the  strong  odor  incites 
robbing;  and  yet  I  can  not  imagine  why  they 
should  become  so  cross  unless  they  had  actually 
been  robbing  to  some  extent.  Have  any  of  our 
readers  had  a  similar  experience? — Ed.] 

Later. — The  foregoing  answer  was  sent  to 
friend  R.,  who  replies: 
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THAT  BANANA  OIL  AND  THE  CROSS  BEES. 

Contrary  to  your  presumption,  as  above, 
the  odor  of  the  banana  oil  does  not,  so  far  as  I 
can  see  (and  I  have  noticed  carefully),  incite 
robbing.  It  simply  enrages  them,  and  it  does 
so  always  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  they 
fly.  Soil  is  hardly  probable  their  crossness  is 
due  to  robbing.  We  have  also  noticed,  but  to  a 
less  extent,  that  valerianate  annyl  and  valeri- 
anic acid  have  the  same  effect. 

RoBT.  W.  Riddle. 

Byers,  Pa.,  June  18. 


manure,  and  lots  of  it;   and  the  honey  from 
rape  is  No.  1,  and  white.  Jas.  Pratt. 

Cumminsville,  Neb. 


HOW  TO  UNITE  SWARMS. 

How  can  I  unite  three  swarms  at  once  in 
swarming  season  to  make  box  honey  fast?  I 
have  lots  of  swarms  at  my  place.  I  saw  in  a 
paper  how  a  man  did  that,  and  I  should  like  to 
try  it  if  I  knew  how  to  unite  them  properly. 

Gresham,  Pa.  A.  L.  Dillinger. 

[Dr.  Miller,  to  whom  this  was  sent,  replies:] 

No  trick  at  all  to  unite  swarms.  It's  a  good 
deal  harder  sometimes  to  keep  them  from  unit- 
ing. All  that's  to  be  done  is  to  hive  a  swarm 
in  a  hive  in  which  another  swarm  has  been 
hived.  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  their 
fighting  if  both  swarms  are  hived  the  same 
day,  nor,  indeed,  if  they  are  two  or  three  days 
apart.  If  you  have  any  choice  as  to  queens, 
kill  the  poorer;  but  if  you  have  no  choice  the 
bees  will  settle  the  matter  to  their  own  satis- 
faction without  your  paying  any  attention  to 
it.  If  the  swarms  are  small,  there  will  be  a  de- 
cided gain  in  uniting;  but  if  the  swarms  are 
large  it  isn't  so  advisable  to  unite.  Unite  two 
large  swarms,  and  by  the  next  spring  you  will 
have  no  more  beys  in  the  hive  than  each  would 
have  had  if  you  had  hived  them  separately. 

C.  C.  Miller. 


ALFALFA  IN    MICHIGAN. 

Inclosed  I  send  you  two  stems  of  alfalfa, 
raised  by  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Myers.  He  has 
about  1>.2  acres,  about  like  the  sample.  It  was 
sown  the  17th  of  April,  18%,  with  oats.  I  asked 
when  the  ground  was  manured  last.  He  said, 
"Not  since  I  have  been  on  the  place,  being  32 
years,"  and  now  any  one  can  find  plenty  of 
stalks  14  to  15  inches  long.  C.  H.  Austin. 

Allen,  Mich.      

RAPE  CULTURE. 

I  have  a  piece  of  rape  which  commenced  to 
bloom  in  May,  and  the  bees  were  humming  on 
it,  and,  as  usual,  my  stocks  made  a  raid  on  it 
when  they  got  an  opportunity.  I  don't  think 
Dwarf  Essex  would  do  the  bee-keeper  much 
good,  on  account  of  its  not  blooming  the  first 
year.  With  the  common  Kind  I  find  we  can 
sow  it  in  the  fall  or  early  spring,  and  get  a 
crop  of  honey  from  it;  then  turn  it  down,  and 
sow  to  buckwheat  and  get  a  good  crop  of  the 
latter.    Rape,  when  plowed  in,  makes  a  fine 


AGAINST  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  APIS  DORSATA. 

Good  for  Gleanings  I  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
have  taken  a  decided  stand  against  the  costly 
importation  of  Apis  dorsata,  for  I  never  could 
see  that  it  would  be  of  any  earthly  use  to  the 
bee-keepers  of  America  or  anybody  else. 

If  I  made  that  mistake  on  page  356,  I  owe  an 
apology  to  the  printer,  to  whom  I  had  given  all 
the  credit  of  it.  I  meant  to  say  "laying-work- 
er eggs  in  worker-cells." 

As  to  the  design  of  the  cover  of  Gleanings, 
it's  all  right  as  it  is,  and  the  cover  of  a  bee- 
paper  would  hardly  be  complete,  to  my  mind, 
without  bees  on  the  wing. 

Reliance,  Va.  Burdette  Hassett. 

[The  imp  jrtation  of  Apis  dorsata  may  not  be 
so  expensive  after  all.  At  the  risk  of  being 
styled  fickle  I  must  say  my  views  on  the  subject 
have  undergone  a  revision  since  reading  the  ar- 
ticle on  page  527.— Ed.] 


THE  ABSENCE   OF   DRONES  NOT  PREVENTING 

SWARMING. 

Friend  Root: — On  page  498  you  express  a  de- 
sire to  know  of  your  readers  whether  the  entire 
absence  of  drones  will  prevent  swarming. 
With  a  laying  queen  it  will  discourage  it  to 
some  extent,  but  will  not  wholly  prevent  it. 
With  virgins  it  has  no  effect.  We  have  had 
lots  of  swarms  led  out  this  season  by  virgins 
from  colonies  that  had  drones  neither  in  nor 
out  of  the  combs.  Neither  will  the  absence  of 
a  queen  prevent  swarming  in  every  case.  We 
have  had  two  swarms  this  season  to  come  forth 
without  any  queen  whatever.  One  of  the  swarms 
was  from  a  colony  from  which  a  laying  queen 
had  been  taken  two  days  before;  the  other 
from  which  a  virgin  had  been  removed  one 
hour  before.  Cleveland  Bros. 

Stamper,  Miss.,  July  13. 


DANDELIONS    FOR   HONEY. 

Dandelions  are  quoted  in  all  works  on  forage 
for  bees  as  a  great  honey-plant.  There  is  a 
great  profusion  of  them  this  year,  but  I  haven't 
seen  a  dozen  bees  on  them  this  season.  It  was 
very  dry  all  through  April  and  May.  Is  that 
the  probable  cause  ?  Geo.  L.  Vinal. 

Charlton  City,  Mass.,  June  15. 

[(Juite  probably. — Ed.] 


sweet  clover  and  sweet-clover  honey. 

Bees  are  still  rolling  in  the  honey  from  sweet 
clover.  As  to  sweet-clover  honey,  I  can  say  it 
is  of  a  better  flavor  than  any  white-clover  hon- 
ey I  ever  ate.  G.  E.  Nelson. 

Bishop  Hill,  Ills.,  July  20. 

[Tastes  may  vary;  and  while  I  do  not  think 
the  flavor  quite  equal  to  that  of  white,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless first-class  white  honey. — Ed.] 
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PUTTING   QUEENS   IN   TUMBLERS. 

Question. — I  bought  a  colony  of  bees  whose 
queen's  wings  were  clipped.  When  they 
swarmed  I  picked  up  the  queen  from  the 
alighting-board  and  placed  her  in  a  clean 
common  tumbler.  The  hives  were  changed, 
and,  upon  return  of  the  swarm,  the  queen  al- 
lowed to  run  in  with  the  swarm,  after  which  it 
was  taken  to  its  new  stand.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  most  of  the  bees  returned  to  the  old 
hive,  when  I  found  the  queen  dead  at  the  en- 
trance. I  also  caught  another  queen  and 
placed  her  in  a  tumbler.  She  also  died  while 
confined,  which  was  about  twenty  minutes.  A 
wire  screen  was  placed  over  the  tumbler  to 
prevent  her  escape.  What  was  the  cause  of 
their  death?  I  do  not  think  I  injured  either 
in  handling. 

Answer. — Were  it  not  that  I  have  known  of 
many  queens  dying  under  similar  circumstanc- 
es, I  would  not  take  up  room  in  Gleanings  to 
reply  to  this  question;  but  as  it  seems  to  be  a 
common  custom  to  place  queens  under  tum- 
blers, by  beginners,  if  the  loss  of  valuable 
queens  can  be  saved  by  a  few  words  of  mine 
then  it  is  my  duty  to  give  them.  The  first 
queen  I  ever  lost  was  lost  in  just  this  way,  I 
not  understanding  why  it  was  not  best  to  cage 
a  queen  under  a  glass  dish,  through  which  I 
could  see  the  queen  and  know  she  was  safe. 
The  cause  of  the  death  of  the  first  queen  is  not 
so  apparent;  yet  it  is  my  opinion  that  she  was 
so  impaired  by  the  heat  in  the  tumbler  or  by 
her  struggles  to  get  out  that  she  died  from  the 
effects  of  one  or  both,  during  the  night.  When 
the  bees  come  to  realize  her  loss  and  their  hope- 
less condition  they  did  the  wise  thing,  and  that 
which  their  nature  always  prompts  them  to  do 
— return  home,  where  they  have  not  been  out  of 
the  hive  more  than  34  hours.  The  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  second  is  quite  plain  for  three 
reasons;  the  first  and  most  common  of  which 
is,  that  the  glass  tumbler  is  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  sun,  whose  heat,  through  the  direct  rays, 
and  by  reflection  also,  soon  becomes  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  life  of  any  thing  but  a  salaman- 
der. No  one  should  be  faolish  enough  to  put  a 
queen  under  a  glass  or  tin  dish,  and  allow  it  to 
stand  in  the  sun  for  a  single  minute;  yet  the 
writer  was  once  guilty  of  just  such  foolishness 
when  he  first  began  to  keep  bees.  But  our 
questioner  tells  us  that  he  placed  wire  cloth 
over  the  tumbler,  so  that  he  was  not  so  foolish 
as  was  the  writer;  yet  he  lost  his  queen  just 
the  same;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  second 
reason  why  a  queen  should  not  be  placed  in 
any  glass,  glazed  earthen,  china,  or  tin  dish. 
As  soon  as  the  queeti  finds  she  is  a  captive  she 


begins  to  try  to  get  out,  and  this  she  can  do 
only  by  climbing;  and  as  she  can  not  climb  far 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  any  of  the  dishes  spo- 
ken of  above,  she  gets  as  far  as  she  can  and 
then  falls  back,  only  to  repeat  the  effort  time 
and  time  again,  till  she  dies  from  exhaustion. 
The  third  reason  is,  that  no  queen  will  live  any 
great  length  of  time  without  food;  consequent- 
ly the  bees  are  constantly  feeding  their  queen, 
where  they  can  do  so.  But  the  tumbler  ex- 
cluded their  feeding  her,  unless  she  could  get 
to  the  screen;  and  as  she  could  not  do  this, 
she  was  liable  to  die  from  starvation  as  well  as 
from  exhaustion.  The  only  proper  cage  in 
which  to  keep  a  queen  is  one  made  of  wire 
cloth,  or  of  wire  cloth  and  wood;  and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  all  such  cages  provisioned  with 
queen  candy.  The  bees  will  generally  care  for 
a  queen  all  right  where  they  have  access  to 
such  a  wire-cloth  cage;  but  to  be  always  on 
the  safe  side,  I  bore  a  hole  in  the  inside  end  of 
the  stopper,  when  it  is  always  ready,  no  matter 
whether  the  bees  can  get  at  the  cage  or  not,  so 
long  as  this  hole  is  filled  with  candy.  Such 
cages  are  very  handy  to  have  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  I  have  some  in  different  places 
in  the  bee-yard  so  I  can  get  one  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

REPLACING   AGED   QUEENS. 

Question.— I  have  several  old  hybrid  queens 
that  are  past  their  usefulness,  and  I  wish  to 
replace  them.  How  and  when  shall  I  proceed 
to  do  it? 

Ansiver. — First  as  to  the  when:  This  can  be 
done  at  any  time;  but  I  find  that  the  bees  su- 
persede more  queens  just  after  the  main  honey- 
flow  for  the  season  is  over  tfcan  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year;  consequently,  where  I  wish 
to  supersede  queens  for  any  reason  I  do  it  just 
after  the  basswood-blossoms  drop  off,  as  the 
most  of  the  honey  in  this  locality  comes  from 
basswood.  Now  as  to  the  how.  Unless  a  change 
in  variety  of  bees  is  desired,  I  would  advise  the 
beginner  to  leave  this  matter  of  supersedure  of 
queens  to  the  bees,  as  they  will  make  fewer 
mistakes,  if  this  matter  is  left  to  them,  than 
the  smartest  bee-keeper  in  the  land — especially 
where  there  is  any  Italian  blood  in  the  bees. 
But  if  we  wish  to  change  the  breed  of  bees, 
then  of  course  the  apiarist  must  do  it.  The 
plan  I  use  most,  and  like  best,  is  to  start  queen- 
cells  just  before  the  basswood  honey-yield 
©loses,  when  the  bees  are  in  the  best  possible 
shape  to  raise  extra  good  queens;  then  two 
days  before  these  cells  are  about  to  hatch  I  go 
to  the  colonies  having  queens  which  I  wjsh  to 
supersede,  and  hunt  out  the  queens  and  kill 
them.  Two  days  later  the  nearly  mature  cells 
are  placed  in  queen-cell  protectors  and  placed 
in  these  colonies;  and  my  experience  has  been 
that,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  young, 
thrifty,  vigorous  queens  will  be  found  laying  in 
volonies  thus  treated,  fifteen  days  later.    If  we 
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do  not  wish  to  raise  our  own  queens,  we  can 
send  away  for  them;  and  to  make  sure  that 
none  shall  be  killed  in  introducing  (and  as  a 
few  days  without  a  laying  queen  in  any  colony 
is  of  little  consequence  at  this  time  of  the  year), 
the  old  queen  should  be  killed  nine  days  before 
we  expect  the  new  queens  to  arrive.  When 
they  arrive,  open  the  hive  and  cut  off  all  queen- 
cells,  when  the  queen  is  to  be  introduced  by 
letting  the  bees  eat  the  candy  away  till  the 
queen  is  liberated,  according  to  instructions 
generally  accompanying  the  queen. 

Another  way,  which  is  usually  successful,  is 
to  remove  the  old  queen  in  the  forenoon  of  a 
pleasant  day,  and  at  night,  after  the  bees  have 
all  returned  home,  give  them  a  little  smoke; 
and  when  they  are  filled  with  honey  allow  the 
new  queen  to  run  in  at  the  entrance.  Do  not 
open  the  hive  for  four  or  five  days,  and  you 
will  rarely  fail. 

[I  indorse  all  friend  D.  has  to  say  on  queens 
in  tumblers.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  add 
that,  in  our  experience  at  least,  queens  will  not 
stand  direct  rays  of  a  summer  sun  very  long 
without  injury.  Many  have  died  for  us  in 
queen-cages  when  left  exposed  to  the  hot  sun. 

We  too  have  tried  the  last  method  of  intro- 
ducing with  good  success.  The  secret  seems  to 
be  in  letting  the  bees  alone  a  few  days  after 
the  queen  runs  !n  at  the  entrance. — Ed.] 


of  any  of  the  breeders  who  advertise  in  these 
columns. 


L.  E.  W.,  Ft.— We  regret  to  say  that  the 
Langdon  non-swarmer  does  not  work  as  it  was 
at  first  expected  by  its  friends,  and  we  have 
therefore  taken  the  matter  concerning  it  out  of 
our  ABC  book.  It  has  been  abandoned  as  a 
failure  by  every  one  now,  I  think. 

L.  D.  Oa. — In  the  case  of  the  Heddon  short 
method  of  transferring,  in  which  two-thirds  of 
the  bees  are  drummed  out  of  the  old  hive,  leav- 
ing one-third  in  the  hive  set  to  one  side,  there 
may  be  and  probably  will  be  a  queen  reared  in 
this  latter  portion,  providing  you  do  not  your- 
self destroy  all  the  queen-cells  until  after  the 
brood  is  all  capped  over.  At  this  time  they 
would  be  hopelessly  queenless,  and  could  be 
united  at  the  end  of  21  days. 

M.  F.,  Col. — 1  can  hardly  explain  why  your 
bees  apparently  dwindle  away,  without  know- 
ing more  particulars.  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  queenless,  or  that  they  have  some 
disease.  If  not  queenless,  and  if  they  are  per- 
fectly healthy,  the  trouble  may  be  owing  to  a 
poor  queen.  If  there  is  such  a  one  present,  get 
rid  of  her  and  give  them  a  frame  of  hatching 
brood  and  a  frame  of  unsealed  brood,  and  let 
them  raise  a  queen  of  their  own;  or,  betljer 
yet,  introduce  to  them  a  queen  that  you  can  get 


SOLAK  WAX-EXTKACTOR    FOR    RENDERING    OLD 
COMBS. 

Some  seem  to  think  there  is  no  better  way  to 
render  than  the  submerged  sack  method;  but, 
all  things  considered,  the  solar  is  far  ahead  of 
this  method.  The  first  saving  is  in  time.  I  save 
all  odds  and  ends,  burr-combs,  hive-scrapings, 
and  bottom -board  litter,  and  put  all  in  the  so- 
lar. The  very  blackest  old  comb  you  may  have 
— though  not  yielding  as  much  wax  as  the 
meltings  before-mentioned— will  give  a  bright 
wax  from  the  solar;  but  if  put  through  water 
it  will  be  very  dark.— i?.  C.  AiKin,  in  American 
Bee  Journal. 

ANOTHER  BEE-STING   CURE   FOR  RHEUMATISM. 

For  nearly  a  week  previous  to  last  Wednes- 
day, nearly  all  the  paiu  I  suffered  was  in  my 
instep.  On  that  day  1  was  sitting  in  a  neigh- 
bor's apiary  (he  has  my  bees  on  shares  this 
season)  to  watch  for  swarms  while  he  was  ab- 
sent. As  a  swarm  was  issuing  I  hobbled  along 
to  secure  the  queen.  I  put  my  "game"  (lame) 
foot,  on  which  I  had  a  black  sock  and  a  low 
slipper,  near  the  entrance  of  an  adjoining  hive. 
In  a  jiffy  three  or  four  bees  had  given  my  pain- 
ful instep  as  many  hypodermic  injections.  On 
the  instant  I  thought  of  what  some  had  recent- 
ly said  about  his  sciatica  and  bee-stings,  and  I 
let  the  stingers  alone  until  I  had  secured  the 
queen.  I  was  almost  immediately  relieved  of 
the  pain  in  my  instep,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
could  stamp  my  foot  quite  firmly  on  the  giound 
without  pain,  which  1  had  not  been  able  to  do 
before  for  several  weeKs.  Last  night,  pain  in 
the  same  instep  was  a  little  annoying;  and  if  it 
doesn't  behave  itself  in  good  style  in  the  fu- 
ture, more  bees  will  have  to  be  sacrificed  for 
"suffering  numanity." — Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal. 

BEE-KEEPERS    NOT     SUFFERING     FROM     OVER- 
PRODUCTION  OF   THE   HONEY-PEODUCT. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  of 
Mr.  Doolittle  on  page  163,  with  reference  to 
over-production,  but  I  can  not  say  that  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  the  range  of  prices  of  hon- 
ey from  the  year  1874  to  the  present — a  period 
of  22  years.  It  is  true  that  the  difference  be- 
tween 28  to  30  cents  per  pound  obtained  in 
VSli.  and  13  to  15  cents  per  pound  obtained  at 
present,  is  very  large,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
trouble  is  not  in  the  over-production  of  honey, 
but  in  the  increased  production  of  other  luxu- 
ries and  necessaries  of  life,  combined  with  a 
contraction  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  It 
is  perhaps  true  that  there  is  more  honey  pro- 
duced now  than  in  the  year  >fci74,  but  not  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country;  and  this  being  true,  every- 
thing else  being  equal,  there  should  be  no  very 
great  difference  in  the  prices  or  demand  for 
honey.  But  every  thing  else  is  not  equal.  There 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of 
Vhe  fruits  and  sugars,  and  these  combined,  at 
their  present  low  prices,  to  a  great  extent,  have 
supplanted  honey,  and  form  the  principal  table- 
luxuries  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  rule,  founded  in  economy,  that  the 
human  family  will  use  and  subsist  upon  the 
cheaper  commodities,  if  the  cheaper  commod- 
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ities  will  meet  the  ends  in  view.  And  this  rule 
applies  with  unusual  force  at  a  time  like  this, 
when  there  is  a  stringency  in  money  matters. 

If  Mr.  Doolittle  will  reflect  for  a  moment,  he 
will  remember  that  there  has  been  a  general 
decline  in  prices,  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts, since  1874.  Wheat,  corn,  pork,  beef,  pota- 
toes, and  other  farm  products  have  declined  to 
an  extent  that  is  almost  alarming,  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  honey  in  the 
wake. 

And  there  is  still  another  rule,  founded  in 
economy,  that  has  its  influence  on  the  prices  of 
honey.  Honey  is  a  luxury:  and  when  men  are 
in  the  straits,  financially,  they  curtail  expenses, 
and  the  luxuries  are  the  first  to  bp  dispensed 
with.— il.  F.  Coleman,  in  Am.  Bee  Journal. 


The  date  of  the  North  American  has  been 
fixed  at  Oct.  7th  and  8th,  and  the  place  is  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  For  further  particulars  see  Con- 
vention Notices  elsewhere. 


It  may  be  a  surprise  to  some,  but  we  have 
four  of  those  large  Boardman  solar  wax-ex- 
tractors in  use  in  our  apiary  constantly.  They 
are  used  principally  to  work  over  and  refine 
wax  dirt,  sweepings  and  scrapings  from  the 
wax-room  floor.  It  Is  astonishing  to  see  what 
nice  wax  they  will  make  out  of  what  appears  to 
be  dirt,  and  very  dirty  dirt  at  that. 


The  Jardine  bee-escape,  illustrated  on  p.  428, 
does  not  work.  We  have  been  trying  it  thor- 
oughly, and  I  regret  to  say  that  the  hinges  to 
the  little  doors  became  so  badly  propolized  after 
a  few  days'  use  as  to  become  inoperative.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  hinges  of  any  kind  in  a  bee- 
escape  have  proven  failures,  because  bees  will 
propolize  working  joints.  The  Porters  have,  in 
adopting  slender  flexible  brass  springs,  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  So  far  the  Porter,  with  us,  is 
in  the  lead.  

Here  is  a  letter  more  like  what  we  have  been 
receiving  than  the  one  referred  to  protesting 
against  saying  so  much  in  favor  of  sweet  clover: 

Dear  Ernest:—!  see  In  Gleanings  for  July  15th 
that  some  one  has  made  complaint  about  your 
speaking  favorably  of  sweet  clover,  claiming  that 
it  Is  a  noxious  weed.  Now,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
hope  Gleanings  will  not  give  sweet  clover  a  black 
eye,  for  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  call  it  a  nox- 
ious weed,  as  stock  will  eat  it,  and  it  is  such  a  tine 
honey-plant.  We  must  plant  somethingr  that  will 
yield  honey,  as  the  honey-producing  wild  flowers 
are  getting  to  he  very  scarce. 

Please  keep  the  favorable  paragraphs  on  sweet 
clover  going  right  along  in  your  journal. 

Slaghts,  Colo.,  July  23.  W.  H.  Price. 

Yes,  indeed,  we  propose  to  keep  up  the  agita- 
tion if  the  will  of  the  very  great  majority  is  any 
criterion  to  go  on. 


improvements  in  bee  culture. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  asserted  that  no  very 
great  improvements  might  be  expected  in  the 
line  of  bee  culture;  that  we  had  about  attained 
perfection.  If  I  am  any  judge  of  apicultural 
progress  there  are  still  some  great  advances  yet 
to  be  made  over  our  old  methods.  Just  as  soon 
as  we  drop  into  that  rut,  with  the  feeling  that 
we  have  "got  there,"  and  don't  need  to  try  to 
better  ourselves,  just  so  soon  shall  we  fail  to 
make  progress.  I  can  not  think  we  have  reach- 
ed perfection  in  any  thing  relating  to  bee- 
keeping yet.  I  believe,  first  of  all,  we  need  and 
shall  have  foundation  with  deep  cell-walls  and 
thin  base;  that  along  with  this  improvement 
will  come  at  least  partial  control  of  swarming. 
I  believe  still  that  there  is  a  chance  for  im- 
provement in  styles  of  brood-frames;  and  there 
is  still  something  yet  to  learn  as  to  the  best  size 
of  hive.  

A  queer  but  a  good  season. 
This  season  is  peculiar  in  several  respects. 
To  begin  with,  every  thing  started  out  much 
earlier  than  usual.  Fruit-bloom  showed  up 
quite  perceptibly  in  the  brood-nests — something 
it  has  not  done  for  some  years.  Basswood 
came  on  almost  a  month  earlier,  with  great 
promise.  It  did,  in  fact,  begin  to  yield  nectar 
before  white  clover  (it  usually  follows) ;  but  the 
quantity  of  blossoms  was  a  very  imperfect  in- 
dex of  the  amount  of  honey.  Then  we  waited 
for  white  clover;  but  instead  of  honey  from 
that  source  there  was  a  fair  flow  from  sweet 
clover.  Now  that  this  is  going  to  seed,  white 
clover  near  the  latter  part  of  this  month  (a 
month  late),  owing  to  these  copious  rains,  is 
beginning  to  show  itself  everywhere.  Honey  is 
coming  in  again,  and  being  stored.  How  long 
this  will  last,  or  what  we  may  expect  next  in 
this  season  of  contraries,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Dur- 
ing this  month  we  have  drouths  as  a  rule  ;  but 
noiv  the  ground  is  as  wet  and  soaked  as  in  the 
spring.  The  roads  are  muddy,  and  the  bicycle 
is  at  a  standstill.  This  is  almost  unheard  of  in 
Rootville  during  summer. 


reduction  in  freight  rates  on  extracted 

honey   in    FLORIDA. 

The  following  letter  from  W.  S.  Hart  speaks 
for  itself: 

Mr.  Boot;— Kindly  announce,  through  the  columns 
of  your  magazine,  that,  througli  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  Jarvis,  of  the  Florida  Bast  Coast  Line,  the 
committee  appointed  at  Atlanta  "to  secure  a  re- 
duction of  freight  rates  on  honey"  have  succeeded 
in  securing  a  reduction  of  the  rate  on  extracted 
honey  to  that  of  6th  class,  which  is  the  rate  charged 
for  syrup,  over  all  lines  in  Florida.  I  feel  quite  con- 
fident that  this  reduction  could  have  been  secured 
over  all  the  lines  of  the  Eastern  States  had  both  the 
committee  and  bee-keepers  generally  brought  more 
pressure  to  hear  at  the  meeting  in  Washington,  as 
suggested  by  me  through  Gleanings.  As  it  is,  It 
will  be  quite  a  boon  to  honey-producers  of  this 
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State,  and  stand  as  one  good  result  of  the  Atlanta 
bee-keepers'  congress.  W.  S.  Hart, 

Hawks  Park,  Fla.  Chairman  of  Com. 

As  Mr.  Hart  intimates,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  North  American  or  the  Union,  when  it  shall 
be  reorganized,  may  not  be  able,  by  continual 
hammering,  to  get  as  good  legislation  for  the 
whole  country.  If  there  is  any  place  where  the 
trite  but  old  adage  applies,  "  If  at  first  you  don't 
succeed,  try,  try  again,"  it  is  here.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  honey  should  not  be 
classed  as  syrup.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  sold 
at  nearly  the  same  price — so  near  it  that  it 
ought  to  go  at  the  same  rate. 


the  two  associations,"  and  "  the  poorer  one  re- 
ceiving the  dower  of  the  other." 


AMALGAMATION,  AGAIN. 

I  BEG  pardon  for  referring  to  this  old  sub.iect 
again;  but  it  is  rapidly  reaching  a  point  where 
I  firmly  believe  it  will  solve  itself.  Here  Is 
what  Mr.  Brodbeck  has  to  say: 

Friend  Boot:—!  notice  that  you  indorse  Mr.  York's 
suggestion  for  a  vote  on  the  amalgamation  ques- 
tion. Now,  while  I  am  not  opposed  to  an  expression 
on  this  subject  by  the  members  of  the  Union,  yet  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  we  take  this  action- 
and  the  majority  should  favor  amalgamation,  it 
would  be  binding.  Your  proposition  of  converting 
the  B.  K.  U.  into  a  distinctive  national  organization 
would  then  fall  to  the  ground.  Now,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  risk  this  ?  The  state  of  the  case 
as  it  stands  at  present  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
two  propositions:  The  perpetuation  of  an  inter- 
national association,  by  the  combination  of  two,  or 
the  utilization  of  the  one  (international)  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  national,  or,  in  other  words,  either  a 
national  or  international  association.  Then,  again, 
why  should  this  limited  membership  of  the  Union 
be  griven  the  power  to  decide  a  question  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  whole  bee  fraternity? 
Those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Union  can  not 
vote  on  this  question,  and  yet  we  propose  acting 
on  a  subject  which  is  of  as  much  importance  to 
them  as  to  ourselves.  Now,  if  we  desire  to  enlist 
their  future  interest  in  our  proposed  new  organiza- 
tion (whatever  that  may  be),  would  it  not  be  wise 
for  us  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  an  interest 
in  every  bee-keeper  in  the  United  States  at  the  very 
beginning?  If  we  desire  to  make  it  an  exclusive 
organization,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  these  things 
into  consideration;  and  unless  we  act  wisely  the 
result  may  be  the  opposite  of  that  which  we  desire. 
It  has  been  my  intention  to  write  an  article  for 
Gleanings,  summing  up  the  various  propositions 
presented,  as  the  result  of  my  article  on  a  national, 
etc.  Geo.  W.  Brodbeck. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  .July  11. 

In  view  of  what  Mr.  B.  says,  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  at  all  necessary  for  the  Union  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  taking  a  vote.  Let  each  association 
paddle  its  own  canoe.  If  one  of  them  (to  carry 
out  the  figure)  goes  over  the  falls  because  it  is 
not  able  to  hold  its  own,  let  it  go.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  believe  it  is  best  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  amalgamation,  and  make,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  Union  what  we  want  it  to  be.  By 
this  we  do  away  with  the  idea  of  "marrying 


DKAWN  COMBS,  AGAIN. 

The  following  letter  jnsi  at  hand,  comment- 
ing on  the  editorial  on  page  538,  has  just  come 
to  hand: 

When  reading  what  you  have  to  say  of  "  drawn 
combs  for  the  production  of  surplus  honey,"  I  was 
moved  to  write  a  few  lines.  I  have  in  former  years 
read  articles  wherein  the  writer  claimed  that  foun- 
dation was  better  than  drawn  combs.  This  state- 
ment surprised  me,  as  my  experience  was  quite  to 
the  contrary.  I  think  if  I  could  have  all  drawn 
combs  for  the  sections,  to  supply  all  my  bees,  it 
would  add  at  least  100  per  cent  to  my  honey  crop. 
I  use  a  Given  press  to  make  foundation,  and  have 
been  longing  for  one  with  which  I  could  make 
foundation  with  cells  V2  inch  deep.  I  hope  (as  j-ou 
say)  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  such 
foundation  can  be  made.  Give  me  drawn  combs 
for  brood-frames  or  sections  every  time.  Of  course, 
for  sections  tliey  must  be  clean  and  white;  but  for 
brood  I  care  not  if  they  are  20  years  old. 

Nappanee,  Ind.,  July  21.  L.  A.  Ressler. 

A  good  deal  was  said  in  the  last  July  Beview, 
indorsing  drawn  combs  also.  The  editor,  In 
commenting  on  what  I  said,  gives  this  sub- 
stantial indorsement: 

Full  sheets  of  foundation  are  accepted  more  read- 
ily than  starters;  and  partly  drawn  combs,  leveled 
down  a  la  Taylor,  more  quickly  still.  So  says 
Gleanings,  and  Gleanings  is  right. 

Mr.  Ressler  thinks  he  could  add  100  per  cent 
to  his  comb-honey  crop  providing  his  bees  did 
not  have  to  draw  out  foundation.  When  I  said 
I  thought  we  could  add  a  half  to  the  honey 
crop  I  thought  I  was  putting  It  strong  enough 
so  that  some  would  challenge  the  statement; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  friend  Ressler's  estimate 
is  very  far  out  of  the  way. 

For  some  time  I  have  known  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  using  a  much  deeper  foundation 
than  we  do  here  in  America.  One  of  our  cus- 
tomers in  that  country  particularly  specifies 
that  his  mills  shall  turn  out  cell-walls  at  least 
^s  of  an  inch  deep.  This  made  the  whole  thick- 
ness, including  both  sides  and  the  base,  from  3^ 
to  %  inch.  We  tried  some  of  this  wax,  and 
found  that  the  bees  accepted  it  very  readily; 
but  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
wax  wasted,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  a 
rather  expensive  way  to  get  comb;  but,  as  I 
said  in  our  previous  number,  I  have  confidence 
to  believe  that  some  of  our  native-born  invent- 
ors will  get  up  a  foundation  having  very  light 
side  walls  I4  or  }4  inch  deep,  with  a  base  as 
thin  as  the  natural.  When  the  problem  is  once 
solved,  we  shall  be  making  one  of  the  greatest 
steps  in  advance  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey  that  has  ever  been  made.  In  the  mean 
time  it  goes  without  saying,  that  Taylor's 
comb-leveler,  a  device  for  leveling  down  partly 
drawn-out  sections,  is  a  big  thing,  and  should 
be  used  by  every  comb-honey  producer. 
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Our  Homes. 


Ho,  eveij'  one  tliat- tliiistetli !  come  ye  to  the 
wiiters;  and  lietbat  liath  no  money.— Isa.  5.5:1. 

For  years  I  have  been  talking  and  writing 
more  or  less  about  pure  water.  On  my  wheel- 
rides  I  have  rejoiced  on  finding  a  spring,  espe- 
cially if  it  were  one  of  soft  water.  Again  and 
again  have  I  enjoined  upon  the  friends  where 
I  have  visited,  that  they  should  thank  God  for 
their  beautiful  drinking  water.  I  remember 
especially  the  springrs  of  soft  water  and  the 
wells  of  Florida.  While  at  friend  Keek's,  near 
Bowling  Green,  they  told  me  the  drinking 
water  seemed  to  them  just  like  water  from 
melted  freshly  fallen  snow— snow-water  they 
called  it.  Well,  while  looking  at  that  great 
spring  near  the  town  of  Thompson.  Geauga  Co., 
O.,  described  elsewhere,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
we  must  have  soft  water  on  our  own  premises 
at  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees.  We  have  an 
abundance  of  rain  water,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  keep  rain  water  in  the 
summer  time  so  that  it  shall  remain  as  pure 
and  wholesome  as  the  water  from  a  running 
spring.  By  the  way.  do  you  ever  think  how 
hard  a  matter  it  is  to  produce  a  real  spring 
artificially?  In  many  of  our  public  parks,  and 
at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  in  Dayton,  O.,  they  have 
"  manufactured  "  springs;  and  I  quickened  my 
steps  as  1  caught  sight  of  one  of  them;  but 
when  I  stooped  down  to  drink  from  the  cup 
hanging  near,  what  a  disappointment!  The 
water  was  carried  in  pipes,  and  let  out  through 
the  rocks.  It  was  very  good  water  compared 
with  the  water  of  our  modern  cities;  but  it  was 
not  the  spring  water  of  the  country,  at  all. 

I  have  told  you  about  the  spring  on  our  own 
premises;  but  it  is  not  soft  water — not  by  con- 
siderable. It  is  very  nice  and  cool  on  a  hot  day; 
but  even  with  my  present  tiptop  health  I  should 
hardly  dare  to  drink  as  much  hard  water  as  I 
crave  on  a  hot  summer  day;  besides,  hard 
water  never  quenches  my  thirst — I  mean  it 
never  satisfies,  for  in  a  little  time  I  become 
more  thirsty  still.  If  I  keep  drinking  this  water 
(laden  with  the  salts  of  lime  and  other  chemi- 
cals) pretty  soon  there  is  a  rumpus  in  the  di- 
gestive apparatus.  From  the  age  of  four  till  I 
was  sixteen  I  lived  in  Mogadore,  Summit  Co. ; 
and  our  drinking  water  came  from  a  soft-water 
spring  at  the  base  of  the  sandy  hills.  How 
often  have  I  craved  a  drink  from  those  refresh- 
ing waters  near  my  childhood  home!  You 
have  all  read  the  story  of  David  when  he  longed 
for  a  drink  of  water  from  a  well  in  his  native 
town  of  Bethlehem,  then  in  possession  of  the 
Philistines;  and  you  remember  how  he  poured 
it  out  on  the  ground,  reckoning  it  as  the  blood 
of  the  three  mighty  men  who  broke  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  get  it  for  him. 

When  I  first  commenced  my  wheelrides  some 
years  ago  I  visited  most  of  the  noted  springs 
in  Medina  Co. ;  and  I  asked,  through  our  county 
papers,  for  information  in  regard  to  *^^he  nearest 
soft-water  springs.  I  did  not  find  any  nearer 
than  about  five  or  six  miles;  and  I  have  actu- 
ally ridden  that  distance  several  times  just  to 
have  a  drink  of  spring  water.  Is  not  cistern 
water  all  right  when  the  cistern  is  properly 
made,  the  water  filtered,  etc.?  Yes,  it  will  do 
very  well  if  you  boil  the  water,  then  filter  it, 
and  cool  it  in  a  refrigerator.  This  is  consider- 
able trouble;  and  even  then  if  it  stands  very 
long  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  summer  tempera- 
ture it  will  soon  contain  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  that  can  be  detected  by  means  of 
a  microscope.  Do  you  tell  me  that  spring 
water,  as  it  comes  right  from  the  rocks,  also 
contains  microbes?    I  know  some  people  talk 


that  way,  and  some  would-be  scientists;  but  it 
is  not  true.  I  have  handled  some  of  the  best 
microscopes  to  be  had,  and  I  could  never  find  a 
trace  of  organic  matter,  either  animal  or  veg- 
etable, in  cold  water  just  as  it  issues  from  the 
rocks.  Water  from  a  well  is  all  right  providing 
enough  of  it  is  taken  from  it  every  day  to  keep 
up  a  steady  running  stream  at  the  bottom.  A 
well  that  stands  still,  or  one  that  is  allowed  to 
fill  up  so  that  the  water  stands,  is  not  the  thing 
for  people  to  drink  from.  It  becomes  more  or 
less  stagnant  water.  Better  water  your  horses 
and  cows  at  the  well  where  you  get  your  drink- 
ing water  for  the  household;  better  still,  have 
a  windmill  to  keep  pumping  it  so  as  to  let  off 
the  surplus  water.  This  will  give  you  the  con- 
ditions of  a  running  spring.  I  do  not  say  that 
other  waters  may  not  be  as  good  as  the  waters 
from  a  running  spring;  but  1  think  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  the  latter.  I  am  sure  I  am 
sound  in  regard  to  the  matter,  for  I  had  quite  a 
talk  with  an  officer  belonging  to  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Health,  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  he 
said  my  ideas  on  the  subject  of  pure  drinking- 
water  were  sound  and  correct. 

About  a  year  ago  somebody  told  me  there 
was  a  well  at  our  gristmill,  nearly  a  mile  away, 
that  furnishes  soft  water.  At  first  I  had  so 
little  faith  that  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  it.  Finally  I  visited  the  mill,  and  saw  the 
stream  of  water  that  is  pumped  daily  to  supply 
their  boiler.  It  certainly  tasted  very  much  like 
soft  water.  I  carried  a  little  pailful  of  it  home 
to  let  Mrs.  Root  see  whether  it  would  really 
"wash."  I  had  carried  her  so  many  samples 
of  water  that  I  thought  were  soft  she  was  be- 
coming incredulous.  I  detected  a  little  sarcasm 
in  her  smile  as  she  took  the  water  and  reached 
for  a  piece  of  soap.  She  expected,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  it  would  all  curdle,  like  the 
many  samples  I  had  brought  before;  but  to  her 
great  surprise  and  astonishment  it  made  a 
beautiful  suds.  She  tasted  of  some  of  that  re- 
maining in  the  pail. 

"  Why.  this  is  not  soft  water  to  the  taste;  but 
as  sure  as  you  are  alive  it  washes  most  beauti- 
fully. Why,  it  actually  seems  as  if  there  were 
a  little  borax,  or  something  of  that  sort,  added 
to  make  it  suds  still  better  than  rain  water." 

I  too  decided  that  there  was  a  little  taste  of 
something  in  the  water,  different  from  pure 
soft  spring  water,  and  we  boiled  some  of  it 
down.  There  was  a  little  trace  of  a  whitish 
powder;  but  it  was  beautiful  water  to  drink  or 
to  wash  with,  notwithstanding.  I  interviewed 
the  men  at  the  mill.  They  said  the  water 
never  made  any  scale  on  the  flues  of  the  boiler 
at  all.  Only  one  set  of  flues  had  been  in  the 
boiler  since  they  put  it  in  place,  ten  years  pre- 
viously; and  the  expense  for  repairs  since  that 
time  had  not  been  teii  cents.  During  that 
time  we  have  paid  out  for  flues  and  for  repairs 
toward  a  thousand  dollars.  In  fact,  I  have 
said  again  and  again  that  I  would  give  a  thou- 
sand dollars  in  a  minute  for  a  spring  of  soft 
water  of  sufficient  volume  to  supply  our  boilers 
and  other  wants.  Many  of  the  friends  where  I 
have  visited  have  smilingly  told  me  that  I 
might  have  one  of  their  springs,  and  welcome, 
if  I  could  dig  it  up  and  move  it  to  Medina;  but, 
of  course,  I  could  not  undertake  it.  Why  not 
drill  some  deej)  wells  and  see  if  some  soft  water 
can  not  be  found  ?  Why,  dear  readers,  since 
we  have  been  on  our  present  premises  we  have 
dng  four  wells  down  to  the  surface  of  the  rock. 
We  have  also  drilled  down  deep  into  the  rock 
in  at  least  three  other  places.  The  water  is 
always  hard— some  of  it  so  terribly  hard  that, 
when  it  was  spattered  on  the  windows,  and 
dried  there,  it  looked  almost  as  if  some  white- 
wash had  been  put  on,  on  account  of  the  large 
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amount  of  salts  of  lime  contained  in  the  Medina 
waters.  Sometimes  we  have  thought  it  was 
hardly  fit  to  water  plants  with — that  is,  if  the 
water  dried  up  on  the  leaves. 

Well,  after  1  arrived  home  from  Thompson, 
Ernest  commenced  again  on  a  theory  that  he 
had  held  for  ?ome  time;  namely,  that  we  could 
get  water  like  that  at  the  gristmill  if  we  would 
drill  one  more  well  on  the  soiitJi  side  of  Cham- 
pion Brook,  on  our  own  premises.  The  princi- 
pal cause  of  his  fresh  enthusiasm  in  regard  to 
the  matter  was  tiiat  the  town  had  just  sunk  a 
well  near  the  gristmill,  for  public  waterworks, 
and  they  had  struck  the  very  soft  water  we  so 
much  coveted.  I  finally  consented,  although  I 
rather  preferred  sinking  the  well  close  to  our 
buildings.  The  pf  ople  of  our  town,  however, 
had  a  sort  of  theory  that  one  would  have  to  go 
south  of  Champion  Brook  to  get  the  soft  water. 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  well-drillers, 
and  greatly  enjoyed  watching  and  assisting 
them  in  their  work.  They  cleared  off  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock  down  on  the  creek  bottom,  and 
drilled  a  hole  large  enough  to  take  a  .5%'- inch 
well-casing,  down  to  the  depth  of  about  40  feet. 
The  casing  was  driven  down,  and  with  a  sand- 
pump  they  removed  all  the  water  so  I  could 
look  down  with  a  looking-glass  and  see  that 
the  well  was  empty  of  water.  They  had  cut  off 
all  the  waters  that  came  out  of  the  rock  above 
that  point  for  about  40  feet.  The  apparatus  is 
managed  by  father  and  son.  Their  names  are 
Hollenbeck  &  Son.  West  Farmington.  Trum- 
bull Co..  O.  When  they  were  ready  to  drill 
again,  the  old  gentleman  remarked: 

"Mr.  Root,  I  wanted  you  to  see  for  yourself 
that  all  the  upper  hard  water  was  actually 
shut  off.  We  are  now  going  to  drill  again:  and 
when  we  strike  the  next  water  it  will  be  softy 

I  hardly  need  tell  you  that  I  had  been  asking 
that  the  great  Father  above  would  reward  our 
labors.  It  was  not  more  than  an  hour  or  two 
after  that  time  when  my  old  friend  said: 

"  Mr.  Root,  here  is  your  soft  water." 

The  pump  was  put  down,  and  for  half  a  day 
a  stream  nearly  the  size  of  my  arm  was  turned 
into  Champion  Brook — bright,  sparkling,  pure 
soft  water— or,  at  least,  soft  enough  to  drink,  to 
wash  with,  or  for  any  thing  else.  Of  course, 
there  was  rejoicing  all  over  our  premises,  and 
the  next  step  was  to  provide  proper  machinery 
for  pulling  the  water  up  from  its  depth  of  40 
feet,  and  sending  it  up  still  20  feet  higher,  and 
uphill  to  the  factory.  Said  I: 
n"See  here,  boys;  it  wiL  cost  us  more  to  rig  up 
machinery  to  get  this  water  to  the  factory  than 
it  will  to  sink  another  well  right  up  hy  the 
factory;  and  I  have  faith  enough  to  believe 
that  this  same  vein  of  soft  water  may  be  found 
anywhere  in  this  vicinity  by  shutting  off  the 
upper  veins  of  limestone  waters,  just  as  our 
friends  have  been  doing  here." 

The  old  gentleman  and  son  both  Indorsed  my 
reasoning,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  try  their 
hand  at  getting  the  same  kind  of  water  close  by 
our  engines  and  boilers.  Dear  friends,  it  has 
been  done.  They  made  their  calculations,  and 
drove  their  tubingdown  into  the  rock  to  a  depth 
of  G3  feet.  Then  they  drilled  about  7  feet  fur- 
ther and  struck  a  hard  light-colored  rock  that 
hardly  yielded  to  the  blows  of  the  drill,  even 
though  the  latter  weighed  something  like  a 
ton.  Pretty  soon  we  heard  the  joyful  news 
once  more,  "Here  is  your  soft  water!"  The 
pump  was  put  down,  and  the  muddy  water  was 
run  Into  the  sewer  until  it  became  clear,  then 
we  turned  it  into  our  big  cistern.  To  test  the 
volume,  a  common  wooden  pail  was  held  under 
the  end  of  the  spout  of  the  pump.  In  justfe?i 
seconds  by  my  Waterbury  watch  the  pail  was 
running  over.    The  next  ten  seconds  it  was  full 


again,  and  so  on.  Crowds  gathered  around  to 
taste  the  delicious  sparkling  beverage.  Noth- 
ing could  be  clearer;  nothing  could  be  purer. 
Washbowlfuls  of  snowy  soapsuds,  made  right 
from  our  new  cold  well  water,  attested  its  soft- 
ness. Some  of  the  incredulous  would  go  to  the 
other  wells  and  get  a  bowlful  just  to  try  the 
difference.  Since  that  time,  about  a  week  ago, 
I  often  wake  up  in  the  night  and  thank  God  as 
I  think  of  that  beautiful  stream.  Three  hun- 
dred barrels  a  d?,y  for  use  in  our  boilers,  to  cook 
with,  to  drink,  or  to  dispose  of  as  we  choose! 
Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  it  is  one 
of  God's  most  precious  gifts?  As  the  stream 
will  be  running  whenever  our  engines  move, 
there  is  no  need  of  anybody  drinking  warm  or 
stale  water.  It  is  cold  enough  so  nobody  cares 
for  ice,  and  it  is  so  near  at  hand  that  pails 
from  the  different  apartments  can  be  filled  "in 
a  minute"  1  was  going  to  say;  but,  bless  your 
heart,  it  does  not  taJie  a  minute — only  ten  sec- 
onds, and  you  can  keep  getting  a  pailful  every 
ten  seconds  every  hour  in  the  day  if  you  want 
it.* 

What  has  all  of  this  to  do  with  you  at  yowr 
home?  Why.  my  dear  friend,  it  seems  to  me 
quite  likely  that,  when  we  learn  the  secret  of 
cutting  off  the  unpalatable  waters  from  above, 
we  may,  by  artesian  wells,  in  many  localities, 
have  just  the  kind  of  water  we  want.  The 
whole  secret.  It  seems  to  me,  consists  in  cutting 
off  and  keeping,  away  the  water  we  do  not  want, 
until  we  reach  the  point  where  we  find  that 
which  we  do  want. 

Our  text  has  something  to  say  about  "no 
money."  You  may  say  these  deep  wells  cost  a 
great  lot  of  money.  Yes,  they  do  cost  some- 
thing; but  when  the  whole  town  unites  in  pay- 
ing the  expense  of  getting  good  water  for  the 
town,  the  burden  falls  but  lightly  on  each  per- 
son. Our  town  is  planning  to  do  this  very 
thing;  and  when  we  come  to  compare  the  ex- 
pense of  pure  water  compared  with  the  cost, 
first  and  last,  of  beer  and  other  intoxicating 
drinks,  well  may  the  prophet  say,  "  And  he 
that  hath  no  money,  come."  Once  more:  Do 
not  modern  developments  teach  us  that  God's 
gifts  lie  all  along  our  pathway?  This  wonderful 
new  agent,  electricity,  has  been  just  as  near 
our  homes  ever  since  the  world  began  as  it  is 
now;  but  we  have  not  had  the  faith  and  courage 
until  even  the  last  few  years  to  reach  forth  and 
take  it.  So  with  spiritual  blessings.  Bunyan, 
in  his  wonderful  book,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
tells  of  a  man  who  spent  his  life  in  raking  up 
straws  and  trash  with  a  muck-rake;  yet  all  the 
time  a  shining  angel  held  above  his  head  a 
golden  crown;  but  he  would  not  drop  the  muck- 
rake even  to  reach  up  and  take  the  crown  as  a 
free  gift.  Was  that  simply  an  allegory  ?  Per- 
haps so;  but  I  believe  it  teaches  us  a  truth. 
Oh  may  God  not  only  help  us  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  pure  water  that  may  have  been  waiting 
for  ages  for  us  to  tap  the  stream  and  draw  for 
the  health  of  these  physical  bodies,  but  may  he 
help  us  in  a  like  manner  to  tube  off  or  cut  off 
the  evils  that  «ome  of  themselves,  that  we  may 
enjov  to  the  full  the  purifying  influences  of 
communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit  !  My  good 
friend  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Reed,  of  whom  I  snoke  im 
my  last,  has  recently  paid  me  a  visit.  He  went 
through  our  crops  of  potatoes  that  I  have  told 
you  about.     Said  I: 

"  Dear  brother  Reed,  it  has  not  been  an  ex- 

*  This  seems  all  the  more  wonderful  when  we  con- 
sider that,  within  40  feet  of  this  very  well,  there  is 
an  old  one  that  g-oes  down  into  the  rock  at  least  30 
feet  deeper,  and  yet  this  has  always  given  us  hard 
water.  The  e-vplanation  must  be  that  it  is  made 
hard  by  allowing  impure  upper  waters  to  go  down 
and  mix  with  it. 
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pensive  work  to  keep  this  field  of  potatoes  thus 
clean  and  free  from  weeds,  because  I  took  such 
great  pains  to  have  a  thrifty  potato-plant  on 
every  bit  of  the  ground  where  there  is  room  for 
a  plant  to  grow.  The  weeds  gave  up  long  ago 
because  there  was  not  room  for  them.  They 
have  not  made  me  any  trouble  at  all." 

Mr.  Reed  at  once  took  up  the  thought,  and 
replied  to  the  effect  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
evil  and  wickedness  and  crime  in  this  world 
might  be  forestalled  and  kept  o^it  of  existence 
by  letting  a  healthy  growth  get  a  good  start  in 
the  minds  of  our  children  when  they  are  young. 
Cut  off  evil,  and  crowd  it  baefe  and  aivay  by 
keeping  their  young  lives  full  of  something 
good  and  pure  and  useful.  Cut  off  the  contam- 
inating influences  of  evil  habits  in  childhood, 
as  we  sent  down  our  iron  tubing  to  cut  off  the 
contaminating  influences  of  water  from  above. 
Carry  them  safelv  past  the  scums  and  slums 
until  they  reach  the  prompting  influences  of 
pure  and  good  manhood  and  womanhood.  Thus 
shall  be  ushered  in  the  reign  of  the  new  heav- 
ens and  a  new  earth. 


It  was  a  warm  summer  afternoon  when  I  got 
off  the  cars  at  Painesville  and  mounted  my 
wheel.  All  about  Painesville  there  are  beauti- 
ful smooth  firm  roads.  In  a  little  while  I  over- 
took a  gentleman  and  lady  also  riding  their 
wheels.  There  was  a  long  steep  hill,  and  I  de- 
cided to  walk  up  it,  supposing  the  young  people 
would  ride  up.  They,  however,  decided,  as 
they  had  already  ridden  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
to  walk  up  also,  and  we  chatted  pleasantly  as 
we  looked  over  the  beautiful  surrounding  coun- 
try. By  the  way,  how  wheeling  does  promote 
sociability!  Although  we  were  entire  stran- 
gers, we  chatted  as  freely  as  if  we  had  always 
been  acquainted. 

Just  before  I  reached  the  Storrs  ^.t  Harrison 
grounds  I  saw  a  beautiful  nursery  of  what  I 
call  cnttonwood-trees.  They  told  me  they  were 
sycamore.  The  trees  were  in  straight  rows, 
perhaps  four  feet  apart.  Each  tree  was  re- 
markably like  its  neighbor— same  height,  same 
size,  and  all  straight;  and  the  growth  was  so 
vigorous  that  there  was  not  a  weed  nor  even  a 
blade  of  grass  — nothing  but  sycamore-trees. 
They  told  me  afterward  that  these  trees  had  no 
cultivation  whatever,  and  at  that  time  they 
needed  none.  As  there  seemed  to  be  acres  of 
theiH  I  asked  them  where  they  were  going  to 
sell  them  all.  They  said  they  were  sold  alrea- 
dy, and  only  a  year  ago  they  did  not  have 
enough  to  supply  the  demand. 

A  little  further  on  I  stopped  at  one  of  the 
great  warehouses.  I  was  courteously  received, 
and  told  that,  in  a  little  time,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  would  show  me  over  the  place. 
Just  back  of  the  great  warehouse  I  saw  some 
men  working  with  plant-beds.  The  beds  are 
covered  with  glass,  even  during  hot  sunshiny 
Julv  days.  More  than  that,  they  were  forcing 
cuttings  with  bottom  heat  produced  with  sta- 
ble manure;  but,  mind  you,  they  did  not  allow 
the  sun  to  strike  the  glass  at  all.  The  glass 
sashes  were  simply  used  to  confine  the  damp 
air  requisite  for  making  cuttings  take  root.  I 
can  not  remember  what  it  was  they  were  prop- 
agating; but  it  was  some  florist's  plant,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  thousands  and  thousands  of 
them.    Now,  the  most  interesting  part  of  this 


work  was  the  way  in  which  they  kept  the  sun 
from  the  glass.  Posts  were  set  up  on  which 
cotton  cloth  was  stretched,  the  cloth  being  high 
enough  to  clear  the  heads  of  the  workmen.  On 
the  south  side  it  hung  down  just  far  enough  to 
prevent  the  sun  from  striking  the  glass.  On 
the  lower  edge  of  this  south  side  the  cloth  was 
attached  to  a  pole,  so  as  to  roll  it  up  during 
cloudy  days  or  when  the  wind  threatens  mis- 
chief. It  made  a  very  nice  pretty  place  for  the 
men  to  work;  and  I  at  once  decided  that  this 
arrangement  was  just  the  thing  exactly  for 
growing  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  during  the  sum- 
mer time.  During  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust a  great  many  other  plants  will  do  better  if 
partly  shaded.  The  west  side  of  our  creek- 
bottom  land  is  shaded  in  the  afternoon  by  some 
maple-trees;  and  year  after  year  we  get  some 
of  our  best  crops  where  the  plants  are  shaded 
by  the  maple-trees  every  afternoon;  that  is,  the 
trees  throw  a  shade  along  about  3  or  4  o'clock. 
I  supposed  the  roots  of  these  great  forest-trees 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  plants  on  that  side 
of  the  grounds;  but  the  shade  seems  to  do  more 
good  than  the  roots  do  harm. 

By  this  time  a  man  was  sent  to  show  me 
through  the  greenhouses,  39  in  number.  The 
greater  part  of  them,  however,  are  filled  with 
roses  or  rose-cuttings.  Many  of  them  contain 
exotic  plants,  just  such  as  I  saw  growing  while 
in  Florida;  and  for  getting  the  best  results,  the 
temperature  of  many  of  these  houses  is  kept  at 
120°.  Although  I  was  interested  in  plant- 
growth,  at  this  high  temperature  I  soon  began 
to  have  a  great  longing  to  get  out  into  the  open 
air.  Ninety  degrees  in  the  shade  was  quite  re- 
freshing after  spending  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
a  temperature  of  120.  Then  we  looked  over  the 
grounds  outside.  I  suppose  a  florist  would  know 
more  about  the  greater  part  of  their  stock  than 
I  do.    Let  me  digress  a  little. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  on  a  wheel-ride  to  the 
home  of  Matthew  Crawford,  the  great  straw- 
berry-grower, I  saw  a  little  group  of  plants  on  a 
small  rise  of  ground  near  the  berries.  They 
were  golden-banded  Japan  lilies.  Imagine  a 
flower  as  large  as  a  small-sized  pitcher,  decorat- 
ed with  the  brightest  colors  in  Nature's  own 
handiwork,  until  one  could  hardly  help  ex- 
claiming, "  Even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  I  sat  down  on 
the  ground  beside  the  plant,  and  enjoyed  the 
sight  as  one  enjoys  beautiful  strains  of  music. 
There  were  three  flowers  in  full  bloom  on  the 
plant,  at  the  time;  and  I  told  friend  Crawford  I 
believed  I  would  invest  five  dollars  if  I  could 
have  that  plant  on  our  lawn  at  home.  Well,  at 
Storrs  &  Harrison's  there  was  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  just  like  it,  in  all  their  beauty.  I  do 
not  know  but  the  one  single  plant  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  this  brilliant  show  of  bloom. 
So  many  were  almost  overpowering.  A  little 
further  on  there  was  a  square  plot  or  bed  made 
by  an  ornamental  forage-plant.  It  looked  like 
a  patch  of  sunshine  that  had  somehow  become 
entangled  among  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  Again 
and  again  I  looked  off  somewhere  else,  and  then 
turned  my  eves  on  this  gorgeous  piece  of  illu- 
mination. Talk  about  blue  lights  and  spectac; 
ular  scenes  produced  on  the  stage!  This  little 
plot  of  Dame  Nature's  own  handiwork  was 
worth  more  to  me  than  any  thing  that  art  can 
produce  in  that  line.  My  guide  told  me  they 
had  all  these  things  for  sale,  but  that  I  would 
have  to  wait  till  fall  before  planting  my  bulbs 
of  golden-banded  Lilinm  auratum  ;  and  this 
other  foliage-plant,  of  which  I  have  forgotten 
the  name,  could  be  planted  out  next  spring,  and 
would  stand  several  years  outdoors,  winter  and 
summer.  Then  we  tested  some  of  their  new 
fruits,  especially  the  raspberries  and  gooseber- 
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ries;  but  although  they  send  out  great  quanti- 
ties of  these  things  they  do  not  produce  any 
thing  like  the  quantity  of  fruit  as  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  With  the  crowd  of  work- 
men they  employ  they  say  it  is  hard  to  keep 
perfect  specimens.  Then  I  passed  through  one 
of  their  great  frost  proof  combined  cellars  and 
warehouses,  where  stuff  can  be  secure  from 
frost,  and  be  packed  for  shipment.  This  build- 
ing has  heavy  walls  that  not  only  keep  out 
frost,  but  preserve  the  requisite  amount  of 
dampness  to  handle  nur.sery  stock  to  the  best 
advantage.  A  little  further  on  1  saw  an  appa- 
ratus, to  be  drawn  by  a  horse,  that  blows  air- 
slacked  lime  or  any  other  Kind  of  oust  all  over 
the  crops  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  off  insects 
or  for  other  purposes.  The  blast  of  air  is  pro- 
duced by  a  fan  that  is  moved  by  pulling  the 
thing  along  —  the  wheels  of  the  machine  fur- 
nishing the  motive  power  to  drive  the  fan. 
Acres  of  trees  or  plants  may  be  dusted  at  a  very, 
insignificant  cost  by  horse  power. 

Just  as  I  was  getting  to  be  a  little  tired,  our 
veteran  friend  Mr.  Storrs  himself  took  me  in  his 
buggy,  and  we  went  out  across  the  broad  acres. 
Mr.  ytorrs  commenced  work  in  this  locality  to- 
ward fifty  years  ago.  Their  grounds  now  ex- 
tend over  something  like  one  and  a  half  miles 
along  the  lake  shore,  nursery  stock  growing 
clear  up  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  roses  growing  outdoors  by  the  acre? 
Well,  there  were  not  only  rosebushes  by  the 
acre,  but  at  one  place  we  saw  the  most  beauti- 
ful roses  that  imagination  ever  conceived,  so  it 
seemed  to  me,  and  literally  acres  of  blossoms. 
It  seemed  almost  like  enchantment.  I  exclaim- 
ed, "  Why,  Mr.  Storrs,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  such  roses  as  these  are  left  to 

'blush  unseen 

And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  uir  '?' 

At  the  prices  that  such  perfect  buds  and  blos- 
soms are  usually  rated,  there  is  a  heap  of  honey 
going  to  waste  every  day." 

"  Yes.  Mr.  Root,  these  beautiful  specimens 
are  really  in  one  sense  wasting  their  sweetness. 
The  trouble  is,  the  fashion  nowadays  is  such 
that  everybody  who  has  a  rose  must  have  one 
with  a  long  stem  to  it;  and  these  long  stems  are 
worth  more  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  budding 
than  the  flowers  themselves.  We  tried  selling 
them  with  short  stems;  but  it  was  not  the  fash- 
ion, and  so  we  gave  it  up.  See  here.  That 
crowd  of  men  off  there  are  budding  roses.  Be- 
fore we  use  any  of  the  wood  wo  want  to  be  sure 
it  produces  the  right  kind  of  flowers.  So  these 
blooms  are  really  tests.  When  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  product,  then  we  can  let  our  men  take 
the  cuttings  from  the  plants,  you  see." 

May  be  I  have  not  got  this  thing  quite  right, 
but  that  was  my  understanding  of  the  matter. 
The  men  work  along  in  a  row  side  by  side. 
Every  little  while  one  stoops  down  and  does 
something  to  the  plant  at  his  feet.  Then  he 
rises  up  while  he  cuts  the  bud  for  setting  in  the 
next  plant,  and  so  on. 

"  Well,  why  don't  these  men  get  down  on 
their  knees,  as  they  do  in  budding  peach-trees?" 

**  Because  we  have  found  they  will  do  more 
work,  and  do  it  better,  by  standing  up." 

"They  do  not  work  by  the  piece,  then,  as 
they  do  in  budding  peaches?" 

"  No,  sir.  The  work  they  are  doing  is  of  too 
much  value,  and  the  importance  is  too  great; 
for  every  plant  must  produce  blossoms  true  to 
name.  The  men  all  work  by  the  day,  and  they 
are  all  trained  experts  in  the  work." 

Pretty  soon  we  saw  acres  and  acres  of  peach- 
trees.  Why,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  wide 
world  could  hardly  use  so  many.  My  compan- 
ion told  me  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  alrea- 
dy sold  at  wholesale,  a  whole  acre  of  trees  fre- 


quently going  to  one  man.  Like  the  sycamore- 
trees,  each  peach-tree  was  exactly  like  Its  neigh- 
bor— a  model  of  symmetry,  beauty,  and  luxuri- 
ance. All  were  budded,  and  very  plain  labels 
that  could  be  lead  at  a  distance  proclaimed  to 
the  passerby  what  each  tree  should  produce.  Q 
!  Ihese  beautiful  grounds  are  mostly  under- 
drained.  We  saw  them  doing  their  work  as  we 
passed  by.  Large  quantities  of  stable  manure 
are  used  to  get  the  requisite  fertility,  and  they 
are  now  gettiug  excellent  results  by  turning 
under  cow  peas,  soja  beans,  rye.  and  various 
other  green  crops.  The  land  is  up  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  fertility;  and  whenever  a  farm  crop  is 
put  ill  to  get  the  requisite  rotation,  or  to  pro- 
duce feed  tor  their  own  large  numbers  of  horses, 
great  crops  are  secured.  Many  of  their  work- 
men have  cottages  scattered  over  the  grounds, 
so  they  will  not  have  too  great  a  distance  to 
travel.  In  one  part  of  the  grounds  I  believe 
they  have  a  chapel,  and  they  endeavor  to  have 
their  people  attend  religious  worship  as  much 
as  possible. 

This  great  business  has  been  built  up  by 
studying  the  real  wants  and  needs  of  their 
customers,  and  not  by  planning  to  make  a  self- 
ish deal  every  time  they  get  an  order.  I  have 
several  times  of  late  .sent  to  Storrs  &  Harrison 
for  certain  things,  telling  them  to  fill  the  order 
if  the  plant  would  probably  do  as  the  catalogs 
claim  it  will;  and  a  good  many  times  I  receive 
answer  that  they  have  the  plant  or  shrub  in 
question,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to  sell  it, 
but  that  the  claims  made  for  it  are  so  much 
exaggerated  they  think  best  not  to  fill  the 
order.  And  this  reminds  me  that,  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  I  wrote  with  considerable  enthusi- 
asm about  our  Rocky  Mountain  cherry,  the 
bush  no  larger  than  a  currant,  that  bears  great 
quantities  of  beautiful  luscious  cherries.  Dr. 
Miller,  in  a  "  Straw,"  cautioned  me  in  regard 
to  writing  up  the  plant  in  that  manner  before 
testing  the  fruit.  Well,  last  season  the  frost 
scorched  all  my  cherries.  This  year  the  bushes 
are  pretty  well  loaded  again,  and  the  cherries 
are  certainly  as  large  as  the  raorello.  They 
look  just  like  sweet  black  cherries,  and  have  a 
cherry-stone  inside  of  them;  but  instead  of 
being  a  delicious  fruit,  as  the  catalogs  claim, 
they  are  not  fit  to  eat;  in  fact,  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  common  wild  cherry. 
They  are  handsome  to  look  at,  but  they  are 
neither  sweet  nor  sour.  The  man  who  sold 
these  bushes  for  50  or  75  cts.  apiece,  and  let  his 
customers  watch  and  care  for  them  for  two  or 
three  years  until  they  came  in  fruiting,  and 
then  be  disappointed,  ought  to  fail  in  business; 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  much  of  an  excuse 
to  say  he  took  the  word  of  somebody  else  for  it. 
The  man  who  puts  out  a  catalog  should  grow 
the  plant  Jiiiaself  on  his  otvn  (jroiincU  before 
he  booms  it  as  a  great  acqusition  of  modern 
times.  To  get  out  of  it  by  saying  the  descrip- 
tion he  gave  was  put  in  quotation-marks,  and 
was  simply  the  originator's  claim,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  poor  excuse.  If  anybody  else 
has  a  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  that  is  tit  for 
anybody  to  eat,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  him. 
We  have  three  bushes,  and  the  fruit  of  all  is 
just  exactly  alike. 

Now,  while  Storrs  &  Harrison  keep  posted  in 
regard  to  all  novelties  in  the  line  of  nursery 
stock,  they  will  tell  you  the  honest  truth  about 
these  things,  even  if  they  fail  in  making  a  sale 
as  a  consequence  of  telling  the  truth;  and  the' 
consequence  of  telling  the  truth  straight  for 
fifty  years  is  this  colossal  business  which  they 
have  built  up.  We  have  fruits  and  plants 
all  around  our  home,  purchased  of  Storrs  &, 
Harrison  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years; 
and  every  tree,  as  it  comes  into  bearing,  proves 
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to  be  exactly  what  it  was  bought  for.  We  take 
pleasure  in  referring  our  readers  to  their  adver- 
tisement on  page  443  of  our  issue  for  June  1.  lZD 

The  town  of  Tnompson,  Geauga  Co.,  O.,  is 
situated  on  a  sandstone  rock.  About  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  town  this  rock  suddenly  drops 
down  from  50  to  75  feet.  At  some  points  the 
drop  is  perhaps  100  feet.  This  is  what  is  called 
the  "  Ledge."  It  extends  north  and  south  from 
five  to  ten  miles.  There  is  no  river  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  sudden  fall,  as  one  might  expect; 
but  the  valley,  as  it  were,  stretches  off  in  a 
level  plain  miles  away.  A  large  portion  of  this 
sandstone  rock  on  which  the  town  is  situated  is 
composed  of  white  sand  and  white  gravelly 
pebbles  the  size  of  beans  and  peas.  The  water 
from  the  wells  is  pure  and  soft;  and  after  every 
one  of  my  wheelrides  I  just  delighted  in  drink- 
ing it  again  and  again.  I  spoke  briefly  several 
times  on  the  E^'ourth  of  July;  and  in  one  of  my 
talks  I  told  the  people  that,  if  they  had  never 
thanked  God  for  their  beautiful  pure  soft  water, 
they  should  commence  on  that  Fourth  of  July 
tendering  him  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  this 
wonderful  gift.  Somebody  told  me  if  I  wanted 
to  take  a  wheeiride  of  three  or  four  miles  out  in 
the  country  I  could  find  a  soft-water  spring  big 
enough  to  run  a  gristmill  winter  and  summer. 
I  lost  no  time  in  making  the  trip,  and  was 
amply  repaid.  A  gristmill  and  sawmill  stand 
near  the  highway.  By  following  the  race  along 
which  the  water  comes  perhaps  half  a  mile 
back  in  the  lots,  I  found  the  spring  gushing  out 
of  several  fissures  between  the  hills.  A  dam 
has  been  put  across  so  that  the  water  that  runs 
nights  and  Sundays  may  be  stored  up  for  use 
when  grinding.  I  estimated  that  the  stream 
was  large  enough  to  fill  an  ordinary  stovepipe 
with  a  pretty  good  velocity;  but  some  of  the 
people  thought  my  estimate  of  the  quantity 
was  pretty  high.  This,  too,  was  beautiful  soft 
water. 

Three  or  four  miles  west  of  this  spring  I 
found  a  bee-keeper  whose  name  was  Root.  I 
commenced  to  apologize  for  making  him  a 
visit  on  the  Fourth  of  July;  but  when  I  told 
him  who  I  was,  you  ought  to  have  seen  his  face 
light  up.  I  looked  over  his  crops,  saw  his 
Thoroughbred  potatoes,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
one  hill  of  Craigs  that  must  have  got  there  by 
some  mistake.  One  can  tell  the  Craig  at  first 
sight  by  its  rank  green  foliage,  stanaing  up 
almost  as  straight  as  a  cornstalk  uniil  it  gets 
to  be  so  tall  that  it  topples  over.  Then  we 
sampled  the  Red  Astrachan  apples,  which  were 
just  getting  ripe  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  He 
has  one  colony  of  bees  that  had  gathered  about 
80  lbs.  of  honey  stored  in  sections  thus  early  in 
the  season. 

I  was  interested  in  a  patch  of  artichokes— 
perhaps  an  eighth  of  an  acre.  Friend  R.  says 
they  have  been  a  success  with  him  as  feed  for 
pigs.  One  of  his  breeding  sows  got  her  entire 
living  from  this  patch  of  artichokes  for  a  good 
many  weeks.  In  fact,  she  had  nothing  else 
whatever.  She  not  only  laid  on  HfSh,butgot 
so  fat  they  feared  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
her  maternal  appointments;  but  siie  and  the 
little  pigs  came  around  all  right.  You  know  I 
am  great  on  having  either  machines  or  domestic 
animals  that  get  along  without  expensive 
superintending.  Well,  pigs  in  artichokes  will 
harvest  the  crop,  prepare  the  ground,  and  do  the 
planting  for  the  next  crop;  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  just  turn  them  in  and  let  them  manage. 
Mrs.  Root  seemed  as  much  pleased  as  her  hus- 
band, and  we  had  biscuit,  butter,  and  honey 
for  supper. 

Monday  morning  I  was  up  a  little  before  day- 
light in  order  to  catch  the  6-o'clock  tral<n  at 


Painesville,  13  miles  away.  A  good  breakfast 
awaited  me,  notwithstanding  the  earliness  of 
the  hour.  Just  as  I  was  finishing  it,  and  think- 
ing what  a  delightful  time  I  should  have  spin- 
ning through  the  country  before  it  was  fairly 
light,  what  should  I  hear  on  the  roof  but  the 
patter  of  great  big  raindrops?  As  I  noticed 
the  moon  shining  while  I  was  dressing  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  ears.  In  a  little  time,  how- 
ever, it  slacked  up,  and  I  ventured  forth.  I 
made  barely  one  mile  when  more  rain  drove  me 
into  the  coal-shed  of  a  country  schoolhouse. 
After  a  rest  of  twenty  minutes  (no  refresh- 
ments) I  tried  it  once  more,  and  made  another 
mile.  Then  I  rested  in  a  stable.  Nobody  was 
up,  and  the  dog  was  inclined  to  think  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  wake  up  his  master;  but  after  I 
explained  to  him  that  I  was  orthodox,  and  did 
not  want  to  steal  the  pony,  he  seemed  satisfied. 
Do  dogs  really  know  whether  a  man  means 
mischief  or  is  just  getting  in  out  of  the  rain? 
Painfully  and  laboriously  I  made  another  mile, 
and  stopped  because  I  saw  a  very  neat  and  tidy 
little  apiary.  The  owner  did  not  appear  to  be 
very  sociaiale  so  early  in  the  morning,  and  did 
not  know  that  he  had  ever  heard  my  name. 
The  section  boxes  in  his  corn-crib,  where  he 
stood  shelling  corn  to  feed  his  chickens,  were 
of  our  manufacture,  notwithstanding. 

I  pushed  on  through  the  mud.  Wlien  the  lat- 
ter did  not  cling  to  the  rubber  tires  until  it 
threatened  to  cover  even  the  spokes  of  the 
wheels,  I  got  along  tolerably  well.  Some  kinds 
of  soil  will  do  very  well  to  ride  over  just  after  a 
rain.  Then  there  are  other  kinds  that  will  not 
do  a  bit ;  and  the  two  kinds  may  both  be  found 
in  going  half  a  mile.  I  wanted  to  make  that 
train,  and  so  I  kept  pushing  ahead,  getting  off 
occasionally  to  roll  off  the  load  of  mud  by  put- 
ting my  thumb  and  finger  around  the  rubber 
tire  just  as  it  rises  from  the  ground.  May  be 
you  have  learned  the  trick.  Finally  the  sun 
came  out,  and  things  began  to  improve.  Now, 
would  you  believe  it?  half  of  my  journey  was 
done  when  I  reached  a  point  where  it  had  not 
rained  a  drop,  and  I  had  a  most  grand  ride  over 
the  beautiful  graded  and  graveled  roads  that 
one  finds  within  four  or  five  miies  of  Painesville 
in  almost  any  direction.  When  I  was  told  by 
the  ticket  agent  that  I  had  20  minutes  to  spare 
before  train  time  he  looked  at  my  wheel  and  gave 
a  "  Whew!"  "  Why,  look  here;  you  don't  mean 
that  it  has  been  raining  where  you  came  from 
this  morning  ?  " 

Then  several  others  gathered  around  me  and 
could  hardly  believe  my  statement  that  there 
had  been  such  heavy  rains  only  ten  miles  away. 
My  wheel,  however,  corroborated  what  I  said. 
By  the  time  the  train  came  up  I  had.  by  the 
help  of  a  long  narrow  strip  of  rag,  cleaned  off 
the  nickel  and  enamel,  so  the  wheel  looked 
very  presentable.  So  many  other  wheelmen 
gathered  around  the  baggage  car  that  the 
agent  said,  "'  Look  here,  boys,  there  is  such  a 
lot  of  you  I  think  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  lift 
your  own  wheels  up  into  the  baggage-car  your- 
selves." We  were  quite  glad  to  do  this.  Only 
two  or  three  of  the  dozen  wheels  presented  had 
struck  the  rain  as  well  as  myself. 


WOKMS  ON  SHADE-TREES  AND  OTHER  TREES. 

Ever  since  the  leaves  came  out  in  the  spring 
we  have  been    rejoicing  over  our   basswood- 
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trees.  They  were  planted  18  years  ago,  and  are 
now  giving  large  yields  of  honey  almost  every 
season;  but  just  after  the  honey-flow  is  gone, 
several  kinds  of  caterpillars  pitch  in,  and  would 
entirely  denude  the  trees  of  foliage  if  allow- 
ed to  push  things  after  iheir  fashion.  Our 
remedy  is  to  get  out  the  spray-pump  that  we 
used  for  spraying  my  fruit-trees,  and  give  them 
some  of  the  same  solution — the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  Paris  green.  The  next  morning  after 
the  application  is  made,  the  worms  will  be  sick; 
and  by  night  they  will  be  dead  and  dying.  It 
is  some  work  to  sweep  their  filthy  carcases  off 
from  the  walks,  but  that  ends  the  mischief. 
You  can  easily  tell  when  they  commence,  if 
you  keep  an  eye  out  for  the  excrement  dropped 
on  the  ground,  especiallyon  the  sawed  flagging. 
When  the  worms  are  small  this  is  just  a  little 
black  powder,  not  much  larger  than  gunpowder. 
They  grow  so  enormously,  however,  that  in 
two  or  three  days,  if  not  attended  to,  the  black 
balls  will  be  almost  the  size  of  peas,  and  at  this 
stage  .the  trees  are  injured  very  rapidly.  I 
have  tried  dusting  the  foliage  with  the  dry- 
powder  gun.  but  it  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  as 
well.  Perhaps  if  put  on  when  the  dew  is  on 
the  leaves  it  would  answer  all  right.  But  the 
trees  are  so  large  we  should  have  to  climb  up 
into  each  one  to  get  the  dust  all  through  the 
top.  On  this  account  we  have  used  our  spray- 
ing-machine, with  a  gas-pipe  extension  so  as  to 
get,  say,  20  feet  high.  Take  care  of  your  shade- 
trees  in  front  of  your  home,  and  remember  that 
a  stitch  in  time  will  save  nine.  This  is  just  the 
time  of  year  when  these  depredators  may  be 
expected. 

There  is  another  kind  of  caterpillar  that 
scatters  all  over  the  branches  during  the  day- 
time, but  wad  themselves  together  in  a  compact 
ball  at  night.  If  you  look  for  them  early  in  the 
morning  you  may  find  them  in  this  compact 
ball,  and  destroy  great  quantities  of  them  at 
once.  The  way  I  do  is  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground  with  a  hoe;  then  clip  off  the  branch  if 
it  is  not  too  large,  wh^re  the  bundle  of  worms 
is  lodged:  drop  them  into  the  hole,  and  cover 
them  up  before  they  can  wiggle  apart.  Do  not 
let  your  trees  be  denuded  of  foliage  after  they 
have  given  you  a  bountiful  crop  of  fruit.  The 
leaves  have  an  important  work  to  do  in  prepar- 
ing the  tree  for  fruiting  another  season. 

OUR    HARVEST-APPLE   TREE. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  our  front  door 
there  is  a  beautiful  little  harvest-apple  tree 
that  has  this  year  given  us  its  first  crop.  It 
blossomed  full,  and  we  sprayed  it.  commencing 
when  the  leaves  were  first  starting,  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  apples  were  as  large  as  hick- 
orynuts.  The  consequence  is.  the  tree  has  been 
decently  loaded  with  the  most  beautiful,  fair, 
perfect  apples  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  When 
they  were  of  the  size  of  crab-apples  I  began  to 
fear  the  tree  could  not  perfect  all  of  its  fruit; 
so  I  drew  half  a  one-horse  wagonload  of  old 
rich  compost,  and  covered  the  ground  all  over 
a  little  further  than  the  branches  extended; 
and  we  have  had  the  most  luscious  harvest- 
apples  that  anybody  ever  saw— that  is,  in  my 
opinion,  you  know.  Just  before  g>^tting  per- 
fectly ripe  they  assume  a  waxy  whiteness  and 
transparency  that  makes  them  look  almost  too 
good  to  be  left  alone. 

Do  you  think  I  am  getting  a  good  way  from 
my  beefsteak  diet?  Well,  I  am  very  happy  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  eating  at  least  half  a 
dozen  of  these  luscious  apples  almost  every  day 
since  they  were  ripe,  and  without  any  trouble 
whatever.  I  keep  up  a  goodly  quantity  of 
meat,  however,  at  each  meal;  then  I  pick  my 
apples  right  from  the  tree,  paring  them  care- 
fully, and  eating  them  very  slowly.    I  am  sure 


clean  perfect  apples  picked  right  from  the  tree 
are  more  wholesome  than  stale  fruit,  or  fruit 
that  has  been  bruised  in  handling— certainly 
more  wholesome  than  fruit  that  has  been  start- 
ed to  decay  by  a  worm  at  the  core.  And,  by 
the  way,  I  have  not  found  a  single  wormy  apple 
on  that  whole  tree.  This  reminds  me  that  I 
have  been  told  our  good  friend  Prof.  Cook  first 
suggested  and  carried  into  effect  the  idea  of 
spraying  with  Paris  green  to  kill  the  codling- 
moth.  Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  who  grow 
fruit  should  tender  him  a  vote  of  thanks?  A 
bronze  monument  to  his  memory  after  he  is 
dead  may  be  all  right;  but  I  believe  he  will  be 
better  pleased  with  just  a  word  or  two  of  recog- 
nition before  he  dies. 

Now,  if  you  haven't  a  harvest-apple  tree  to 
delight  the  heart  of  wife  and  children— yes, 
and  grandchildren  too— get  about  it  and  fix  a 
place  right  now,  and  then  plant  one  or  more 
trees  at  the  right  season.  Do  not  be  sparing  of 
some  good  compost.  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Root 
suggested,  when  I  was  manuring  the  tree  so 
liberally,  that  the  manure  might  be  worth  more 
than  the  crop  of  apples.  But  I  think  she  has 
changed  her  mind,  for  she  enjoys  and  admires 
the  tree  as  much  as  any  one  of  us.  She  said  a 
few  days  ago  that  not  one  of  the  apples  should 
be  sold,  for  the  family  could  take  care  of  all  of 
them.  And  another  thing,  that  half-wagonload 
of  old  manure  will  show  its  effect  on  the  tree 
for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  You  can  make 
an  apple-tree  boom  by  the  same  sort  of  care 
and  fertilizing  that  you  can  a  strawberry-plant. 

ALSIKE   CLOVER. 

The  presjnt  season  of  1896  is  certainly  earlier 
than  almost  any  record;  but  with  the  abun- 
dant rains  all  through  the  month  of  July,  we 
have  some  unusual  states  of  affairs.  For  in- 
stance, alsike  clover  sown  last  spring  is  now  in 
full  bloom,  and  stands  high  enough  to  afford  a 
good  cutting  for  hay.  T.  B.  Terry  told  me, 
while  I  was  at  his  home,  that  his  medium  clo- 
ver had  been  cut  once,  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
almost  ready  to  cut  again:  he  will  probably  get 
three  eood  cuttings  in  all  from  it  this  season. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

""'Some  readers  may  have  wondered  why  The 
Riiral  New-Yorlter  stands  by  crimson  clover 
in  the  face  of  eo  many  reports  of  partial  or 
complete  failures.  One  reason  is  that  we  have 
often  observed  the  marvelous  ability  of  this 
plant  to  stool  or  spread  out  when  once  started 
in  the  spring.  We  have  seen  half  a  dozen  fields 
that  seemed,  on  April  1,  to  be  entirely  killed 
out,  start  suddenly  into  such  a  rapid  growth 
that,  by  the  middle  of  May.  the  ground  was 
well  covered.  Last  week,  Mr.  L.  D.  Gale,  of 
Chautauqua  County.  N.  Y.,  made  a  quite  un- 
favorable report  as  to  crimson  clover.  Here  is 
his  final  report,  which  we  print  here  in  full,  as 
it  is  in  line  with  the  position  The  Rural  has 
often  taken: 

I  must  admit  ihiita  few  strag-g-ling  crimson-clo- 
ver plants  will  make  a  wonderful  showing'  if  left  to 
do  their  best.  They  can  spread  out  equal  to  a  ban- 
tam hen  on  a  sitting  of  eggs.  Where  I  thought  there 
was  scarcely  any  left,  tlie  ground  is  covered.  It  is 
a  surprise  to  everyone  seeing  the  field,  to  know 
wliere  the  clover  came  from.  May  16  I  hitched  up 
the  horse  and  drove  over  to  tlie  field  with  Mrs.  Gale; 
she  thouglit  the  blossoms  so  handsome  that  they 
would  add  beauty  fo  tlie  l)ou(iuet,  so  we  gathered 
some  and  put  thcni  with  other  tiowers.  What  was 
our  surprise  to  find,  in  four  or  five  days,  that  the 
clover  had  grown  so  as  almost  to  hide  the  other 
tiowers  !  Very  few  iioney  bees  were  seen  at  this 
time  A  fine  rain  had  come  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing (it  had  been  ratlier  too  dry  here).  I  did  not  see 
the  field  again  until  May  21,  five  days  later,  when  I 
went  to  the  Held  to  plow  it.  I  was  surprised  again; 
some  of  it  was  so  thick  and  heavy  that  it  bothered 
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me  to  turn  it  under.  The  blossoms  were  alive  with 
bees,  and  I  almost  believe  that  the  whole  working 
forre  of  my  100  colonies  of  bees  were  upon  the  field; 
they  fairly  tumbled  over  each  other.  I  never  saw 
them  thicker  upon  basswood  bloom.  After  going-  a 
few  times  around,  I  stopped  tlie  teams,  went  to  the 
apiary,  and  found  the  bees  capping  section  honey. 
I  put  the  teams  at  work  in  another  field;  and  as 
long  as  it  yields  honey  at  that  rate,  it  can  stand 
there.  I  think  the  rain  caused  the  flow  of  honey. 
The  medium  clover  is  keeping  up.  I  feel  certain 
that,  where  crimson  has  proved  a  failure,  the  medi- 
um will  be  a  success.  I  do  not  intend  to  have  any 
more  bare  floors  in  my  cornfield  when  I  can  carpet 
them  so  cheaply  with  clover.  I  shall  give  my  pref- 
erence to  the  red  clovers— crimson  second  place. 

Our  opinion  is  that  some  of  our  friends  who 
plowed  up  the  clover  in  disgust,  a  month  ago, 
would  have  had  a  similar  statement  to  make  if 
they  had  let  it  alone — Rural  New-Yorker,  June 
6, 1896. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  A  SUCCESS  IN  INDIANA  WHEN 

SOWN  AS  LATE  AS  THE  MIDDLE  OF 

SEPTEMBER. 

We  can  grow  the  choicest  crimson  clover  in  Indi- 
ana. Sept.  18,  ]89.5.Isowedasmallpatchl0by3i/4  rods. 
I  pastured  it  when  it  was  6  in.  high,  and  kept  it  pas- 
tured down  all  the  fall,  and  this  spring,  and  then 
left  It  for  seed.  I  got  1%  bushels  of  seed,  and  the 
ground  is  a  perfect  mat  to-day,  without  plowing  or 
harrowing,  and  oh  how  the  bees  work  on  it!  They 
just  hum  from  morning  till  night.  It  was  in  bloom 
17  days.  I  had  9  colonies,  spring  count ;  now  14,  and 
about  75  lbs.  of  honey,  while  most  of  them  around 
here  have  nothing.  Samuel  Rickel. 

Akron,  Ind.,  July  20. 

The  above  certainly  gives  encouragement  for 
sowing  this  plant  later  than  we  had  supposed 
advisable.  If  it  was  pastured  down  during 
both  fall  and  spring,  then  the  report  is  still 
more  astonishing.  I  can  not  make  out  whether 
the  abundant  rain  caused  the  old  stalks  to  send 
up  another  growth  after  the  seed  was  cut  and 
sown,  or  whether  the  seed  rattled  off  enough  to 
make  the  lot  green  again  by  the  20th  of  July, 
the  day  on  which  the  letter  was  written. 

While  on  the  subject  of  crimson  clover,  per- 
mit me  to  call  attention  to  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  United  States  Deoartment  of  Agriculture. 
This  utters  a  warning  to  farmers  and  others, 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  feed  crimson  clover  to  horses 
after  the  blossoms  are  matured;  and  still  more 
unsafe  to  let  them  have  access  to  the  crimson- 
clover  straw  from  which  the  seed  has  been 
thrashed.  Quite  a  number  of  valuable  horses 
have  been  killed  by  the  formation  of  balls  in 
the  intestines.  These  halls  proved  to  be  made 
up  of  hairs  or  spines  of  the  head  of  the  mature 
plant  of  the  clover.  Where  hay  properly  made 
by  cutting  the  clover  when  it  is  just  in  full 
bloom  (not  later)  is  fed  to  horses,  no  harm  re 
suits.  It  is  only  necessary  to  beware  of  letting 
them  get  hold  of  the  overripe  plant,  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  seed  has  been  thrashed  out. 


WHY   SHOULD  TOMATOES  ROT  WHEN  WE   HAVE 
SUCH  AN    ABUNDANCE  OF   RAIN? 

Mr.  4. 1.  Boot. -^On  my  little  place  just  outside 
the  city,  on  a  hilltop,  I  have  a  home.  Last  summer 
I  tried  to  raise  tomatoes.  The  weather  was  unpre- 
cedented for  torrid  heat,  and  no  rainfall.  As  soon 
as  the  fruit  reached  any  size,  a  spot  of  rot  covered 
the  top  of  the  fruit  until  at  last  I  became  so  discour- 
aged that  I  gathered  the  green  tomatoes  for  pick- 
ling, and  pulled  up  the  vines. 

Early  last  spring  I  saw  in  Gleanings  the  scheme 
of  suo-irrigation.  It  appeared  so  rational,  and  easy 
to  accnmphsh,  that  I  thought  I  had  found  out  the 
cause  of  my  previous  failure.  I  set  drain  tile,  about 
a  foot,  in  the  soil,  leaving  the  top  some  six  inches 
above  the  soil.  Ai  ea'-li  tile  I  set  the  plants.  They 
have  just  loomed  right  along:  and  as  there  have 
been  copious  rains  I  have  not  had  much  water 
poured  to  the  roots.  The  plants  are  thrifty,  and  the 
blossoms  are  setting  rapidly  into  fruit. 

Judge  of  my  surprise  when,  looking  at  them  this 


morning,  I  found  that  the  blight  had  already  attack- 
ed them.  That  I  was  greatly  disappointed  is  put- 
ting it  very  mildly,  and  I  am  all  at  sea,  not  knowing 
who  to  direct  me,  as  I  failed  last  summer  utterly  to 
learn  what  was  the  cause  of  the  rot. 

Katharine  Ensworth. 
Room  220,  U.  S.  Pat.  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  above  letter,  and  samples  of  the  toma- 
tot-s.  were  forwarded  to  our  experiment  station, 
and  here  is  their  reply: 

I  have  examined  the  tomato  sent,  and  do  not  find 
the  trouble,  apparently,  different  from  the  common 
point-rot  of  this  fruit,  which  prevails  more  exten- 
sively under  conditions  of  insufficient  moisture. 
There  is  some  of  this  rot,  to  be  sure,  where  the  con- 
ditions are  not  so  clearly  responsible;  yet  I  can  offer 
nothing  better  than  tlie  removal  of  the  rotted  toma- 
toes and  attention  to  the  water  supply. 

Wooster,  O.,  July  22.  A.  D.  Selby,  Botanist. 

P.  S.— A  piling-up  of  difficulties  is  likely  to  follow 
by  growing  the  same  plants  season  after  season  on 
the  same  ground. 

As  soon  as  I  received  the  tomatoes  it  seemed 
to  me  it  was  the  same  old  trouble,  familiar  to 
most  of  us— rot  on  the  blossom  end;  but  think- 
ing that  could  not  be  the  case  this  season,  I  sub- 
mitted it  as  above.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
trouble  must  have  been  lack  of  water,  after 
all.  For  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  been 
having  copious  rains  almost  constantly,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  have  a  rotten  tomato  now  on 
our  whole  plantation.  Some  of  the  fruit  is 
cracking  open,  however,  before  it  is  fully  color- 
ed. Just  before  the  rains  commenced,  when 
our  earliest  tomatoes  had  just  begun  to  ripen  a 
little,  we  were  troubled  at  the  appearance  of 
the  rot,- not  only  on  tomatoes  that  were  begin- 
ning to  ripen,  but  on  many  of  the  green  ones, 
some  of  them  half-grown,  that  had  a  black  de- 
cayed look  on  the  blossom-end,  and  nowhere 
else.  Prom  the  concluding  sentence  of  Prof. 
Selby's  letter  we  conclude  tomatoes  should  be 
grown  on  new  ground  as  far  as  possible  every 
season;  not  only  that,  it  is  best  to  have  a  rota- 
tion of  crops  in  the  beds  where  the  i^lmits  are 
grown;  or  have  the  soil  all  removed  from  the 
bed  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  replaced  by 
soil  that  has  not  been  recently  used  for  grow- 
ing tomatoes. 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  received  we  have 
received  a  second  letter  from  Mrs.  E,  saying 
that,  after  the  plants  were  supplied  with  plen- 
ty of  water  through  the  tiles,  doing  the  work 
personally,  to  see  that  there  was  no  mistake 
about  it.  the  tomatoes  are  "doing  finelv,  and 
no  more  have  developed  the  blight."  We  are 
glad  of  this,  because  it  furnishes  additional  ev- 
idence to  show  that  the  blight  is  generally  if 
not  always  caused  by  a  lack  of  moisture. 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  POTATO  BUSINESS  AT  THE 
PRESENT    DATE. 

From  the  United  States  Crop  Report  for  July, 
1896,  we  crither  the  following:  The  acreage 
planted  ot  Irish  potatoes  is  93.7  that  of  last 
year.  The  condition  of  the  crop,  the  country 
over,  is  99  as  against  95.5  a  year  ago  at  this  ti  me. 
You  see  the  acreage  is  almost  as  great,  and  the 
condition  of  the  crop  is  even  better.  This  being 
true,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  very  low  prices 
will  be  the  rule.  With  the  excessive  rains  for 
the  past  ten  days,  however,  there  is  much  com- 
plaint of  rot.  especially  on  ground  that  is  not 
thoroughly  underdrained.  I  tell  you,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  the  grower  to  see  the  water  pour 
forth  from  the  outlets  of  the  underdrains  after 
these  excessive  showers.  Some  injury  is  done, 
of  course,  on  grounds  that  are  drained  the  very 
best,  because  the  soil— especially  clay  soil— has 
been  so  closely  packed;  but  if  the  water  can  all 
get  off  in  an  hour  or  two  it  makes  a  vast  differ- 
ence. 
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OUB    WET    AND    RAINY    JULY. 

Almost'every  season  gives  us  some  peculiari- 
ty or  some  new  thing  unlike  any  former  season. 
These  present  closing  days  of  the  month  of 
July,  with  thunder-showers  almost  daily,  some 
of  them  almost  cloud-bursts,*  are  novel  if  not 
refreshing  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Again 
and  again  have  we  promised  ourselves  that  to- 
morrow we  could  get  on  to  the  grounds  with 
the  cultivator;  but  to-morrow  brought  more 
rain,  and  so  the  weeds  as  well  as  the  crops  are 
growing  rampant.  Nobody  knows  as  yet  what 
the  effect  will  be,  especially  if  it  should  con- 
tinue on  through  August.  We  can  rejoice  in 
at  least,  one  thing — it  is  pushing  the  white  clo- 
ver forward  in  a  way  that  has  not  happened 
before  in  years.  My  impression  is,  there  is 
quite  a  prospect  of  a  crop  of  fall  honey  wherev- 
er these  July  freshets  have  prevailed. 

maule's  thoroughbred  potatoes. 

Tliere  were  two  potatoes,  33  eyes,  planted  in  a 
patch  with  other  potatoes,  same  cultivation,  on 
rather  thin  land.  Planted  last  of  February,  and  duR 
on  the  10th  of  July.  There  were  214  potatoes  (57 
lbs.),  m(ist  of  them  small,  but  probably  a  dozen  that 
would  weigh  from  !4  to  1  lb.  I  am  feeling  pretty 
good  over  beating  T.  B.  Terry  12  lbs.  in  the  yield  of 
two  Thoroughbred  potatoes.  You  will  remember 
he  grew  45  lbs.  from  2  potatoes  last  season. 

Hickman,  Ky.  D  W.  Dickman. 


Special  Notices  in  tlie  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


WANTED— HOME-GHOWN  CRIMSON-CLOVER  SEED. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  liarvested  seed  of  the 
crimson  clover,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  how 
much  they  have  and  what  they  will  take  for  it.  The 
greater  part  of  the  crimson-clover  seed  on  the  mar- 
ket is  imported.  Several  of  the  dealers  are  saying 
there  is  not  any  home-grown  seed.  Of  course,  this 
is  not  true;  but  Ihey  offer  it  as  an  excuse  for  selling 
the  imported,  which  can  be  furnished  at  a  much 
lower  price.  We  should  like  to  buy  our  seed  direct 
from  the  grower,  and  hence  this  inquiry. 


SEEDS  THAT    MAY    BE    PLANTED    THE    FIRST    C)F    AU- 
GUST, OFFERED  AT   EXCEEDINGLY  LOW  PRICES. 

All  the  wax  beans  will  usually  give  a  nice  crop 
for  table  use  if  planted  now;  and  for  immediate 
orders  we  offer  our  well-known  Wardwell's  Kidney 
Wax  at  10  cts.  per  qt. ;  60  cts.  a  peck.  Best  of  All 
beans,  green-podded,  5  cts.  per  qt. ;  40  cts.  a  peck; 
$1.25  a  bushel.  We  make  these  very  low  prices  on 
the  last  because  we  have  a  very  large  stock  that  we 
do  not  wish  to  keep  over.  York  State  Marrow  and 
Navy  beans  will  ordinarily  ripen  before  frost.  We 
offer  the  former'  at  8  cts.  per  qt. ;  50  cts.  a  peck;  $1.50 
a  bushel.  Navy  beans,  quart,  5  cts.;  peck,  35  cts.; 
bushel.  $1.25.  At  these  last  prices  these  beans  are 
probably  cheaper  for  table  use  than  yon  can  get 
them  for  in  your  own  home  market  or  almost  any- 
where else.  We  offer  them  thus  low  beeause  we 
have  a  very  large  stock  on  hand.  They  are  clean 
hand-picked  beans  of  our  own  growing,  and  are 
certainly  a  bargain. 

Sweet  corn  planted  now  will  usually  make  green 
ears,  and  is  a  splendid  thing  for  fodder  if  planted 
In  hills  or  sown  broadcast,  at  any  time  during  Au- 
gust. In  consequence  of  a  very  large  stock  of 
Stowell's  Evergreen,  Ford's  Early,  and  Late  Mam- 
moth, we  offer  it  at  very  low  prices;  viz.,  40  cts.  per 
peck,  or  $1.25  per  bushel. 

*  During  a  tremendous  rainstorm  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  two  or 
three  dozen  little  fish  rained  down  in  the  northwest 
part  of  our  town.  Tliey  wei'e  picked  up  by  some  of 
our  people,  and  are  now  here  in  the  factory.  They 
seemed  to  be  bass,  about  an  inch  long.  Our  theory 
Is  that  a  whirlwind  must  have  pulled  the  water  up 
from  some  lake,  and  let  it  "  spill"  just  in  our  local- 
ity; and  for  a  few  minutes  it  really  seemed  to  me 
that  it  was  not  rain — it  was  water  spilling  some- 
where from  above. 


We  offer  the  Green  Prolific  (or  Boston  pickle)  cu- 
cumbers for  pickles  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  at  the 
very  low  price  of  25  cts  per  lb. 

Onion  seed  sown  now  will,  if  the  season  proves  to 
be  dry,  furnish  nice  sets;  and  if  not  sown  too  thick, 
will  give  small  onions  for  market,  should  the  sea- 
son prove  to  be  wet,  as  it  is  now,  so  that  they  do  not 
ripen  up,  and  the  tops  dry  down ;  they  will  usually, 
in  our  locality,  winter  ovit  in  the  open  air,  and 
make  excellent  bunching  onions  for  next  spring. 
Our  seed  is  splendid  stock,  for  it  has  by  this  time 
been  all  tested;  but  because  we  have  a  large  stock 
on  hand,  botli  Globe  Danversand  Red  Wet  hersHeld, 
we  otler  it,  till  sold  out,  at  only  .50  cts.  per  lb. 

Onion-sets,  multiplier  and  potato  onions,  radishes, 
spinach,  and  turnips,  may  also  be  sown  during  this 
month ;  but  we  can  make  no  better  prices  on  these 
than  the  very  low  rate  given  in  our  catalog.  If  you 
do  not  have  it,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  It  to  you. 
On  tlie  Breadstone  turnip  that  we  have  sold  for  so 
many  }' ears,  we  make  a  special  price  of  30  cts.  per 
lb.  because  we  have  a  very  large  stock  on  hand. 

In  regard  to  plants,  we  can  still  furnish  late  cab- 
bage, caulitiower,  and  celery-plants.  For  prices  on 
these,  see  our  catalog. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  very  abundant  rains 
we  have  a  tine  stock  of  extra  nice  strawberry-plants 
at  our  regular  prices.  Plants  of  the  new  Marshall, 
10  plants  for  30  cts. ;  by  mail,  35  cts.;  100  l)y  express, 
fl..50. 

Maule's  Early  Thoroughbred  potatoes  and  White 
Bliss  Triumph,  second  crop,  ready  for  planting 
now,  will  be  furnished  at  the  prices  given  in  our 
last  issue.  Gleanings  included  at  the  rate  of  one 
year  for  every  dollar  you  send  us  for  seed  potatoes 
of  the  above  two  varieties. 

For  White  Multiplier  and  Whittaker  onions,  see 
prices  given  in  our  last  issue. 

SENDING  us  BEESWAX  WITHOUT  PUTTING  YOUR 
NAME  ON  THE  PACKAGES. 

Our  book-keepers,  and  the  man  who  goes  to  the 
depot  for  packages  of  wax,  are  having  no  end  of 
trouble  year  in  and  year  out  because  people  will 
send  us  wax  without  putting  any  name  on  the  box, 
and  a  good  many  times  without  even  sending  us  a 
postal  card  notifying  us  they  have  shipped  us  wax. 
A  long  time  afterward  they  usually  say  something 
about  it;  but  although  we  keep  a  careful  record 
and  description  of  every  lot  of  wax  sent  us,  there  is 
all  the  while  a  perplexing  jangle  in  regard  to  ship- 
ments of  wax.  Sometimes  it  takes  expensive  de- 
tective work— or  it  might  almost  be  called  that— to 
find  out  the  owner.  Two  or  three  times  we  have 
paid  the  wrong  man,  and  sometimes  given  him 
credit  for  a  good  deal  more  than  he  sent.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  not  the  class  of  people  who  do  business  in 
this  way  who  say  that  farming  doesn't  pay.  Why, 
my  dear  friend,  nothing  in  the  world  would  pay  if 
you  managed  in  this  slipshod  way.  When  you  send 
wax,  mark  your  name  on  the  box;  give  weight  of 
box  alone,  and  weight  of  the  whole  package;  then 
send  us  a  postal  card  telling  us  what  you  liave  done, 
and  tell  us  it  we  shall  send  you  cash  or  whether  it 
Is  to  be  credited  on  account.  You  need  not  write 
any  long  letter;  but  do,  for  pity's  sake,  tell  us  who 
you  are,  where  you  live,  how  much  wax  you  send, 
and  what  you  want  for  it. 

While  I  am  about  it.  let  me  say  again,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  of  our  readers  or  friends  can  afford  to 
send  beeswax  by  c.rpre.«s.  A  great  many  times  the 
express  charge  from  distant  points  is  half  the  value 
of  the  wax,  and  sometimes  almost  the  whole  value. 
My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a  case  where  a 
man  sent  us  40  lbs.  of  wax  by  express.  The  charges 
were  $2.75  for  bringing  it.  Now,  this  man  was  not 
in  a  very  gfeat  hiory  for  his  money,  because  he 
waited  almost  a  month  before  he  told  us  he  had 
sent  any.  The  box  could  have  come  by  freight  for 
40  or  .50  cents,  and  there  was  time  enougli  for  it  to 
make  two  or  three  trips  before  he  ever  made  in- 
quiry about  it. 

When  you  take  a  package  to  the  express  office, 
make  the  agent  tell  you  what  it  is  going  to  cost.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  find  out  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  before  you  make  anu  investment,  es- 
pecially if  you  are  working  hard  and  find  it  difficult 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
just  now.  Please  remember  beeswax  is  coming  to 
us  all  the  time,  and  your  package  may  come  in  with 
half  a  dozen  others;  the  next  train  the  same  thing 
happens  over  again,  and  so  on.  Then  the  question 
is  how  we  are  to  tell  "  which  is  which,"  if  you  do  not 
describe  your  shipment  nor  put  your  name  on  it. 
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MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  In  geueral,  etc.,  etc 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 

PRICES  REDUCED!  matfer°°o  fmprove 
your  stock  while  prices  are  low  and  the  honey 
season  is  on.  Good  queens,  from  the  best  of 
Italian,  purebred,  stock  either  Leather  or  Golden. 
Your  choice.  My  Goldtn  Breeders  show  all  .5  band 
progeny.  Prices  as  follows:  Untested,  each,  76  cts. ; 
per  doz.,  $7.00;  Tested,  $1.00;  per  doz.,  $10.00;  Breed- 
ers, each,  $2.00.    Reference,  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  Aeb.  Co.,  Ark. 

Pure 
Queens. 

I  have  the  only  genuine  pure  Cyprian  or"  Syrian 
bees  in  the  CJ.  S.  so  far  as  I  know,  impurled  direct. 
I  have  had  these  bees  two  years  and  tlnd  them  to  be 
the  best  hoaey-gatherers  and  cell-builders  of  any 
bees  I  ever  had  I  will  mail  you  these  queens  from 
now  till  Nov.  1.5tl),  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  at  the  following  prices:  LTntested,  $1.00 
each,  6  for  $5.50,  or  $9.00  per  dozen.  Tested  queens, 
$3.00,  or  the  very  best  breeders  $5.00  each. 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY, 
Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

QUEENS.  Warranted  Purely  Mated. 

Bv  return  mail,  .50  cents. 
DANIEL  WURTH,  Falmouth,  Rush  Co.,  Ind. 

I  Either  3  or  5  banded,  60  cts.  each; 
llPPn^  '  6  for  $3.00.  Hives  and  sections 
u^^wiii^  •    v'cryclieap.    Catalog  free. 

CHAS.  H.  THIES,  Steeleville,  III. 


Q 


Hardy  Prolific  Queens. 

Gray  Carniolans  or  Golden  Italians,  bred  in  sepa- 
rate apiaries.  One  untested  queen,  65c;  six  for  tS  50. 
Tested,  $1.25.  Select  tested,  ^3.35.  Best  imported, 
$4.00.  Never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 
P.  A.  I.OCKHA.RT  at    CO., 

Lake  Georg-e,  iV.  Y. 


Equal  to  X  Rays. 

Our  strain  of  Italians  penetrate  red  clo- 
ver blossoms.  Golden  or  leather  col- 
ored queens,  reared  from  the  best  of 
mothers.  Untested  queens,  .50  cts.  each. 
Fine  tested  queens,  $1.00.  Tiie  A.  I.  Root 
Co's  Bee  supplies  kept  in  stock.  36-page 
catalog  free. 
JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON.  High  Hill,  Mo. 


CUT  PRICES. 

Save  money  by  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  flood  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Address 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Po^^'!*"'"^^ 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


Porter  Honey-House  Bee-Escape. 


Have  you  seen  it  ?  Just  the  thing  to  put  on  the 
doors  or  windows  of  your  bee-rooms.  Indispensa- 
ble, you'll  say  after  you  have  tried  it. 

Price  bT  mail,  35  cents. 

Cowan  and  Novice 
I  Extractors, 

These  are  the  best.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  on  short 
notice,  from  any  of  our  several 
branches,  'i,  4,  and  6  framfe  Cow- 
ans, and  3-frame  Novices. 

If  you  want  the  genuine,  see 
that  they  bear  our  name. 

A  36-page  catalog  sent  free  on 
application. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 
1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
1 18  nichigan  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mechanic  Palls,  Haine. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Gorneil  Smoker. 


Cheap, 

Strong, 

Serviceable, 

Large  Size. 


Jiic^  nruc  TUiKi/^  for  those  who  want  a 
Uol  int  inin\M  arst-class  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup,  3M  inches;  curved 
nozzle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  back ;  legs  of  malleable 
iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  is  the  well-known 
Cornell  principle.  Weight  of  smoker,  only  30 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it: 

The  Cornell  smoker  is  a  Dandy  with  a  big  D.  I  have  been  us- 
ing it  to-day  on  the  erossest  colony  of  bees  I  ever  saw.  I  think 
I  could  drive  a  bulldog  with  it.  S.  R.  AUSTIN. 

Amityville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  IB. 

Price  81.10,  postpaid,  or  85c  if  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or. 
chard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old. 

Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.    Send  for  it  before  buying.   Half  saved 
by  dealing  direct.    Try  it.    Seed?,  Plants,  Bulb«,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  sent 
by  ni.iil  to  any  office  in  the  TJ.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  freicht. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    42ad  Vear.    1 000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO...       Box  30S     Painesvilles  0^ 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


Address 


We  have  the  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
West.  Capacity,  one  carload  a  day;  and  carry 
the  largest  slock  and  greatest  variety  of 
everything  needed  in  the  apiary,  assuring 
BEST  goods  at  LOWEST  prices,  and 
prompt  shipment.  illustrated  catalog,  80 
pages,  free. 

E.  Kretchmer,  red  oak,  iov^a. 


flRIQINAL  RINGHAM  CMOKERS 
yj  ly  ^       and  HONEY=KNIVES, 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth. 

The  Doctor,  H  inch  hirg-er  tli;in  any  on  the  mar- 
ket, SVa-inch  stove,  per  mail,  II. .50. 

Conqueror,  3-inch  stove,  by  mail,  $1.10. 

Large,  2'/2-inth  stove,  by  mail,  $1.00. 

Plain,  2-inch  stove,  by  mail,  70c. 

Little  Wonder,  3-in.  stove,  weighs  10  ounces,  by 
mail,  60c. 

Bingham  &  Hethei'ington  Honey-knife,  80c. 

T.  F.  BINQHAH,  Farwell,  Mich. 


HALF  PRIGi:  t 

After  June  10th  we  sell  eggs  from  all  our 
yards  at  Half  Price,  ($1  per  15.)  Eggs  will 
be  from  our  best  pens  and  handled  with  the 
same  care  early  orders  receive    Our  breeds: 

BARRED  &  WHITE  PL.  ROCKS,  LT.  BRAHMAS, 

LANGSHANS,  BF.  COCHINS,  WHITE  WYANDOTS, 

BROWN  &  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

Our  stock  will  surely  please  you;  order  now. 
POULTRY    SUPPLIES 

We  are  America's  Headquarters.    Biggest 

Stock,  Lowest  Prices,  Quick  Shipments. 
Nissly's  Poultry  A.nnual  and  Catalog  of 
"Everything  For  The  Poultry  Yard"  is  a 
book  of  80  6x9  pages,  finely  illustrated  and 
full  of  information.  The  book  is  Free  to 
All  but  we  request  a  2c  stamp  for  postage. 

Geo.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich.     ^ 

Queens 

By  Return  flail. 

Special  Prices 

For  Next  Thirty  Days. 

If  you  can  use  anj' don't  fail  to  write 
me  naming  kind  and  number  and  I  will 
surprise  you  on  pricts. 

Send  for  40-page  illustrated  CMtalog  of 
full  line  ot  bee-keepers'  supjilies. 

W.   W.   GARY.  COLRAIN,  MASS. 


dliillilillillillilllJIIMIIIIIIIJlllilllllllllilllllllllllllllllll^ 

I  New  Process  | 

I  Weed   Foundation.  | 

E  '^Nothing  like  it.'^-  E 

E  Our  total  output  so  far  this  season  Is  near=  E 

=  50,000  lbs.,  which    is    10,000   lbs.  more  = 

—  than  the  best  year  of  the  old=process  — 
=  foundation.  = 

i  •  •  •  •  I 

E  We  are  receiving  very  flattering  testimo-  = 

=  nials  from  the  leading  bee-keepers  all  over  = 

—  this  couiitr.v,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  world.  ^ 
=  Here  is  one  that  has  just  been  received  = 

—  from  the  inventor  of  the  Cowan  extractor,  E 
=  editor  of  the  B)itixh  Bee  Journal,  and  au-  = 

—  thor  of  the  British  Bee-keeper's  Guide-  — 
=  book— a  woik  that  has  had  an  enormous  = 
E  sule,  and  wliich  has  been  translated  into  — 
=  Frencli,    German,    Danish,   Swedish,   Rus-  = 

—  sian,  and  Spanish.    Mr.  Cowan,  under  ciate  E 

—  of  June  18,  gives  the  new  foundation  this  E 
=  high  encomium:  = 

E  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  E 

—  Weed  foundation.  I  like  it  very  much,  and  E 
^  certainly  think  it  is  all  that  is  represented.  ^ 

—  Yours  very  truly,  E 
=  Thos.  Wm.  Cowan.  = 
=  Loudon,  Bug.,  June  18.  = 

E  And  that  is  not  ail.    We  have  sent  sev-  E 

=  eral  very  large  consignments  of  this  new-  = 

;:  process  foundation  to  England.    The  Brit-  — 

=  ish  bee-keept  rs  are  demanding  this  article  E 

=  all  over  the  Britisli  Isles,  just  the  same  as  = 

—  American  bee-keepers  are  demanding  the  — 
=  same  all  over  the  United  States.  Our  Brit-  = 
:z  ish  cousins  know  a  good   thing  when  they  E 

E  s^*^  '*'■  E 

E  We  have  many  other  fine  testimonials,  E 

=  but  we  have  not  room  to  display  them  here.  = 

E  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  E 

E  Medina,  Ohio.  E 
^llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllili? 
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HONEY,    HONEY. 

Tliose  in  want  of  honey,  eitlier  comb  or  extracted, 
will  do  well  to  write  us.  We  have  a  choice  stock  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  we  desire  to  move  it  otf  to 
make  room  for  more. 


WAX   MARKET. 

The  market  price  of  wax  g-rows  steadily  weaker, 
and  most  likely  by  or  i  ef<  re  Sept.  1st  we  shall  have 
to  make  another  decline  in  price  we  pay.  If  you 
have  ■•any  to  ship,  don't  hold  it  expecting  higher 
prices.  They  are  not  likely  to  return  soon.  From 
this  date  we  will  sell  foundation  at  5c  below  catalog 
prices.  

CLOVER    HONEY  WANTED. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  either  comb  or  extract- 
ed honey  which  they  know  has  been  gathered  al- 
most entirely  from  clover,  and  are  desirous  of  find- 
ing a  market  for  it  at  a  good  price,  we  sliould  like 
to  hear  from  you.  Send  a  sample,  if  extracted,  in  a 
small  bottle,  by  mail.  ]f  comb,  you  can  put  enough 
in  a  bottle  to  mail  to  give  us  the  flavor.  Let  us 
know  how  much  you  have,  how  it  is  put  up,  and 
what  you  ask  for  it. 

CREAM   SECTIONS. 

These  will  answer  well  for  the  storage  or  fall  hon 
ey,  which  is  generally  darker  than  that  which  is 
gathered  early  in  the  season.  We  have  an  over- 
stock of  cream  sections,  which  have  accumulated 
since  the  special  low  price  on  No.  1  was  made.  For 
the  present  we  wiihdmw  the  special  price  on  No.  1 
white  sections,  and  atter  this  date  tillfurther  notice 
will  sell  according  to  catalog,  while  we  offer  a  spe- 
cial price  on  ere  mi  sections,  to  reduce  present 
stock.  lOno,  $2  00;  2000,  m.80;  3000,  $5.00;  .5000,  $8  00; 
10,000,  $15  00  We  have  plenty  of  standard  widths, 
7  to  ft.,  1^4,  lj|,  V/s,  IS-i.  and  2  inch. 


MASON    FRUIT-JARS. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  canning  season, 
and  we  have  a  good  supply  of  >-iandard  Mason 
fruit  cans  with  zinc  pcrcelairi-lined  tops,  bought 
when  the  price  wa>  inncli  lower  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. We  otter  this  St' ck.  while  it  lasts,  at  the  fol- 
lowing piiees.  All  .jiirs  are  packed  1  dozen  in  a  par- 
titioned case,  wiihout  straw  packing.  Shipped  in 
this  way  there  is  raiely  any  broken,  and  they  are  in 
convenient  shape  for  storing  or  reshipping  again 
when  filled. 

1    pint.    5.5c  per  doz. 

1    guart.  60c        " 

Va  gal  .80c 
F.  O.  B.  cars  here.    No  discount  for  any  quantity, 
and  these  prices  are  good  only  so  long  as  present 
stock  lasts. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 


Secretary  Mason  has  sent  us  the  following  in  re- 
gard to  railroad  rates  and  time  of  meeting: 

Station  B,  Toledo,  O.,  July  25, 1896. 

Mr.  Editor:— 1  have  just  this  moment  (3:20  p.  m.) 
received  the  inclosed  from  Mr.  Whitcomb;  it  will 
explain  itself: 

Omaha,  Neb.,  July  22. 1896. 
Mr.  E.  Whitcomb,  Friend,  Neb.,  Prcs.  Nehraska  Bee- 
keepers' Association. 

Dear  Sir:— J  beg  to  advise  you  that  we  have  made 
the  following  arrangements  for  home-seekers'  ex- 
cursions from  the  Missouri  Kiver  and  points  east 
thereof  to  points  in  Nebraska,  Kansas.  South  Dako- 
ta, Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah  on  the  following 
dates:  Aug.  4  and  18,  Sept.  1, 15,  and  29,  and  Oct  6 
and  20. 

The  rate  will  be  one  fare  plus  $2.00  for  round  trip, 
the  one-fare  rate  to  be  paid  at  time  of  purchase  of 
ticket,  and  the  $2.00  to  be  paid  at  destination  when 
certifying  ticket  for  return.  The  tickets  will  bear 
transit  limit  of  15  days,  in  which  stop-over  will  be 


allowed,  and  the  final  limit  for  return  will  be  21 
days  from  date  of  sale.  Tickets  will  be  good  for 
return,  leaving  destination  only  on  Tuesday  or  Fri- 
day within  the  final  limit.  These  tickets  will  be  on 
saleai  the,  Mi.ssouri  River  and  points  east  thereof  to 
the  following  territor.y: 

To  points  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  which  the 
rate  from  the  nearest  Missouri  River  is  $3.00  or 
more. 

To  points  in  Colorado  on  and  west  of  a  line  drawn 
through  Leadville,  S'llida,  and  Alamosa. 

To  all  points  in  Utah,  except  on  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad. 

To  all  points  in  South  Dakota. 

To  all  points  in  Wyoming,  at  and  west  of  Moor- 
croft. 

If  you  desire  any  further  infoimation  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  our  local  railroad  as-ent  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  same.  Yours  truly. 

J.  Francis, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt.,  Burliiujton  &  Mo.  River  R. 

R.  in  Nehraska. 

P.  S.— Rates  will  probably  apply  from  as  far  east 
as  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  convention  of  the  North  American  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  in  one  of  the  Universi- 
ty buildings  at  Lincoln.  Neb..  Oct.  7th  and  8th  next, 
commencing  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  7th,  and  clos- 
ing with  the  evening-  se.'-sion  on  the  8th. 

I  notice  that  reduced  rates  apply  only  to  places 
east  of  Lincoln,  and  not  to  those  west  or  north  or 
south.  I  presume  that  our  Nebraska  friends  will 
look  after  this  matter. 

I  can  secure  tickets  here,  on  a  few  days'  notice, 
for  the  round  trip  for  $21.40  (the  regular  fare  one 
wa.v),  being  $2.00  less  than  the  home-seekers'  excur- 
sion rate.  It  will  be  well  for  those  intending  to 
attend  the  convention  to  look  up  the  matter  of  rail- 
rates  at  the  "cut-rate"  ticket  offices  in  their  town 
or  city  near  them.  A.  B.  Mason,  Sec. 

The  Southwestern  Wisconsin  Bee-keepers'  Society  will  meet 
Oct.  T,  8,  in  Wanzeka,  Wis.  N.  E.  France,  Pres. 

Platteville,  Wis.  

The  Central  Te.xas  Bee-kee|)evs'  Association  meets  at  Camer- 
on. Aug.  7.  8,  18%.    No  hotel  bills  to  pav. 
Chriesman,  Tex.  C.  B.  Bankston,  Cor.  Sec. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  liekl  at  Winona  on  the  24th  and  25th  of 
Septemtier  next,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  All  who  feel  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  bees  or  honey  are  yery  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Winona,  Minn..  July  27.  E.  C.  Cornwell,  Sec. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  hekl  it  ihe  residence  of  B.  Kennedy  three 
miles  northeast  of  New  Milford.  111.,  on  Tuesday,  Aug."  18. 1896. 
All  are  cordially  invited;  ond  I  will  meet  any  one  at  the  train 
in  New  Milford  if  they  will  drop  me  a  card. 

New  Milford,  111.,  July  16.  B.  Kennedy,  Sec. 


The  Southwestern  Texas  Bee-keepers' A.ssociation  will  hold 
its  third  annual  meeting  at  The  Jennie  Atchley  Co  's  Live  Oak 
.Apiary.  2>i  miles  north  of  Beeville.  Board  and  lodging  free  to 
those  from  a  distance.  The  reception  committee  will  meet  all 
trains.  Please  notify  the  secretary  if  it  is  your  intention  to 
attend     Date.  Sept.  16, 17.  J.  O.  Grimsley,  Sec. 

Beeville,  Tex. 


Warranted  Purely  Mated  Italian  Queens, 

From  best  Imported  Mothers,  45  cts.  each;  ten  for 
$4.00.  Have  had  eleven  years' experience  with  nearly 
two  hundred  colonies  of  bees  in  the  production  of 
honey.  I  know  what  good  <iueens  mean  to  the 
producer,  as  well  as  how  to  rear  them.  Queens 
sent  by  return  mail.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.    No  disease.    Please  don't  send  stamps. 

L.  H.  ROBEY,  Worthington,  W.  Va. 


p|-||.  Cola  4000  lbs.  choice  extracted  basswood 
I  Ul  odlC*  honey,  in  60  lb.  tin  cans;  sample  for 
stamps.  Also  50  fine  tested  Italian  queens,  65  cts. 
each,  and  choice  hound  pups 

ELIAS  FOX,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 

Tested    ^       By  mail,  in  August,  50 

Italian   \  cents  each. 

Queens  ^  J.  C.  Wheeler,  Piano,  HI. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 
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For  Sale  at  a  Bargain. 

On  account  of  my  wife's  death,  my  beautifully  lo- 
cated home,  containing  40  acres  of  land,  situated 
one  mile  from  a  lively  town,  and  only  50  miles  from 
Little  Kock;  having  abutidance  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit;  is  also  a  good  location  for  bees. 

CHARLES  W.  FRANCIS, 

JMorrilton,  Conway  Co.,  Ark. 

70  Full  Colonies 

of  Italian  Bees  for  sale,  for  $3.50  each,  or  10  colonies 
for  $30.00:  3-franie  nuclei,  $2.25  eacli. 

F.  J.  GUNZEL,  Claytonville,  Iroquois  Co.,  111. 

Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  .you  want  your  adv't  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona-ttde  exchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  under  this  he.ad.  Korsuch  our  regular  rates  of 
20  c.  a  line  will  be  charged,  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 


WANTED.— To  exchange  40, 80,  or  160  acres  of  land 
In  Colorado,  for  real  estate  in  Michigan,  cattle, 
sheep,  or  any  thing  I  can  use  on  a  Michigan  farm. 
J.  L.  Cole,  Carlton  Center,  Barry  Co.,  Mich. 


WANTED. — To  exchange  a  No.  3  Model  printing- 
press,  size  of  chase  6x9;  and  30  or  40  pounds  oi' 
type,  for  extracted  honey.  C.  P.  Bish, 

Conoquencssing,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 


WE  start  in  Aug.  Ijy  wagon  to  travel  through  the 
Arkansas  Valley  in  Colo,  and  Kan.;  tlirough 
east  Net)r.  to  Lincoln,  then  S.  W  Iowa,  Mo.,  Ark., 
and  Texas.  Want  addresses  of  apiarists  and  infor- 
mation aljout  good  unoccupied  fields  in  this  terri- 
tory. R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loveland,  Colo. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  a  De  Laval  cream-sep- 
arator No.  2— $135.00  machine,  used  but  little. 
Reason,  liave  sold  farm.  What  have  you  In  apiarian 
goods  you  wisli  to  exchange?    Write  to 

Dr.  Wm.  Ball.  161  Main  St.,  Norwich,  Ct. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  shipping-ciises  for  honey 
(cases  will  be  made  to  order).    Tlie  very  best 
of  work  guaranteed.    I  want    tlio  l^est  grades  of 
honey  only.    Any  quantity  j'ou  wish   to  exchange. 
W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  200  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  second-hand  60-lb.  cans, 
in  good  condition -boxed  2  in  a  bo.x,  at  50c 
per  box,  freight  prepaid— for  extracted  lionej'. 

B.  Walker,  Evart,  MicD. 

WANTED. — To  exchange    bee-hives,  and    frames 
(Simplicity),  new,  nailed  and   painted,  for  hon- 
ey, beeswax,  or  bicycle.     W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 


w 


ANTED.- -To  exchange  20-pound  Aluminum   bi- 
cycle, for  foot-power  saw,  or  steam-engine. 

RoBT.  B.  Gedye,  La  Salle.  Illinois. 

WANTED.— To  buy  .500  bushels  best  quality  rice 
pop  corn. 
Geo.  G.  Willard,  270  Pearl  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 

I  have  15  hybrid  queens  for  sale  at  30  cents  each. 
These  are  young  queens,  raised  from  cells  built 
with  the  colony  under  the  swarming  impulse. 

C.  G.  Marsh,  Belden,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Testimony  of  the 
Gleanings  Family  as 
to  YELLOWZONES 
is  Unanimous ^ 

You  all  know  J.  P.  Moore,  of  Morgan,  Ky.,  whose 
strain  of  Italians  "just  roll  in  the  honey."  He 
writes  July  8th,  1896: 

Find  enclosed  .$1.00  for  6  more  boxes  Yellowzones.  They  are 
the  best  remedy  for  sick  headache  that  we  have  ever  found. 

An  honest  efficient  remedy  for  all  Pain  and  Fever. 
Every  box  guaranteed;  but  no  customer  has  ever 
yet  asked  for  his  money  back. 

Single  boxes,  25  Cts.;  6  for  $1.00. 

W.  B.  HOUSE,  M.  D., 
Detour,    =     Chippewa  Co.,     =     Mich. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

!j|l  for  Untested  Queens  from 

""  Italy's  best  imported  mothers. 

My  queens  produce  honey-gatherers. 
W.  C.  FRAZIER,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

I  Anffipr  niiAAMc    3  for  $1.00.    Either  Leather 
LCdllier  V^UeeilSs,  orGolden;  400  ready. 

G.  ROUTZAHN,  Menallen,  Pa. 

10  per  cent  off  to  reduce 
stock. 

on  all  kinds  of  supplies  except  comb  foundation, 
which  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  10  lbs  or  more  as  fol- 
lows: medium,  35c;  light,  36c;  thin,  40c;  extra,  45c. 
Queens,  warranted,  50c;  tested,  75c. 

W.  J.  Finch,  Jr.,   =    Springfield,  111. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


Honey  Gatherers 


indeed,  are  the  bees  produced  by  queens 
of  Moore's  strain  of  Italians.  Piles  of 
letters  from  everj'  part  of  of  the  U  S. 
and  Canada  prove  this.  Send  for  circular. 
Reduced  prices:  Warranted  queens,  70c 
each;  ldoz.,i;7  00.  Select  warranted,  85c. 
Untested,  (jOc;  1  doz..  $6.00.  Tested,  80c. 
Select  tested,  $1.00,  .  Strong  3-frame  nu- 
cleus, with  tested  q'ueen,  $2.50.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  P.  nOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

Extracted  Honey.  Finest  Quality. 

Two  60-lb.  cans,  boxed,  8c  per  lb.  One  60- 
lb.  can,  boxed,  9c  per  lb.  Sample  by  mail, 
10c.  Pouder's  Honey  Jars  and  complete 
line  of  supplies.    Catalog  free. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 

16a  Massachusetts  Ave.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  Great 
Deal  Depends 


On  having  good  queens,  and  getting  them  prompt- 
ly when  you  order  them.  Now  is  the  time  to  re- 
queen  your  colonies,  and  queens  are  cheap. 

We  can  send  you  No.  1  queens  of  this  season's 
reaiing  whose  workers  can  not  be  surpassed  as 
honey -giitherers;  and  as  we  have  a  large  number  on 
hand,  we  can  till  your  orders  by  return  mail. 

Queens  warranted  purely  mated,  .50  cts. ;  $5.50  per 
doz.    Young  tested  queens,  75c;  $8.00  per  doz. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO.,  Loreauville,  La. 
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Large  | 
Book  % 
Free!  % 


To  every  new  subscriber  who 
sends  us  ll.UO  we  will  send  h'm 
our  journal,  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture,  one  year,  and  the  book 
by  A.  1.  Root,  containing-  190 
Viages,  the  size  of  this,  entitled 
What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be 
Happy  while  Doing  it,  postpaid. 
The  legular  price  of  this  work 
Is  50  cents.  If  you  prefer,  the 
journal  may  be  sent  to  a 
friend,  and  you  can  keep  the 
book  for  yourself. 

THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO., 
Medina,  O. 


W 


ANTED.— To    exchange   or    sell   a   twenty-inch 
pony  planer. 

The  Geo.  Rall  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 


QUEENS 


Untested,  40c;  3  for  i^l. 00 
Warranted,  50c;  "  1.25 
Tested,  75c;     "       2.00 

Imported  Italian  mothers  only  are  used,  and  for 
industry,  g-entleness,  and  beauty,  their  bees  are  un- 
surpassed. We  have  in  our  yard  bushels  of  drones 
from  imported  mothers  and  their  daughters,  and  a 
mismated  queen  is  rare.  No  defective  queens  sent 
out.  Remember  that  we  are  in  the  far  South,  and 
can  send  queens  by  return  mail.  Safe  delivery. 
Money-order  office,  Decatur 

CLEVELAND  BROS.,  Stamper,  Miss. 

"  The  Southland  Queen." 

You  ought  to  know  what  you  are  missing  by  not 
reading  the  Southland  Queen.  Tlie  only  bee-journal 
published  in  the  South,  aud  the  only  bee-keeping 
school  known  is  taught  by  that  world  renowned 
teacher,  Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,  through  its  columns. 
How  to  raise  queens,  bees,  and  honev,  and,  in  fact, 
how  to  make  bee-keeping  a  success,  is  taught  in 
the  school.  A  single  C(ip>  is  worth  more  to  beginners 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  (fl.OO). 
A  steam  bee-hive  factory.  Root's  goods,  Dadant's 
foundation,  and  all  bee-sui)plies.  You  all  know 
where  to  arrange  for  your  queens  and  bees  for  '96. 
If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  catalog  that  tells  all 
about  queen-i  earing,  and  a  sample  journal.  Address 
The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors.  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 


Italian       Untested  queens,  $1.00;  tested,  $1  25.   Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.    Full  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    2-frames,    with    queen,  $3.50;    1- 

Queens.     frame.  $2  00;  queens  after  Aug..  50  cents 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1  00. 

AIRS.  A.  A.  S7Af F*SOAr,  Swftrtfi,  T'a. 


TEXAS  QUEEN5. 

If  you  are  In  need  of  queens,  let  me  have  your 
order.    Price  list  free. 

J.  D.  GIVENS,  Lisbon,  Tex. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

Ovp^SOStvlesiThebestonEarth.   Horsehigh, 
OverDUOTyiesig^^jj  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken 
tight.  You  can  make  from  401 
to  60   rods  per  day  for  from  I 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod.f 

Illustrated    Catalogue    Free* 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
RIdgeville,     -     Indiana. 


A  SOFT  ANSWER 

Works  on  the  same  plan  as  elasticity,  but  besides 
"turning  away  wrath",  ELASTICITY  turns  away  do- 
mestic and  wild  animals,  practically  insuring  the 
farmer  against  loss.  The  PAGE  is  full  of  ELASTIC- 
ITY, and  like  the  soft  answer,  has  such  a  winning 
way.     It  makes  friends  wherever  it  goes. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

In  writing  adTerti^erspleat-e  mention  tnis  paper 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates,  Frames,  Foundation,  Smo- 
liers,  etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO., 

8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 

in  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 

Warranted 

Purely  Mated 

Bred  for  business  and  gentleness.  Queens,  ma- 
jority of  them,  solid  j  ellow.  Equal  to  all  and  supe- 
rior to  many.  Untested.  60c  each;  6  for  !F.3.25:  12  fof 
$6.00  Tested,  75c  each  ;  6  for  $4.0  ).  Good  Breed- 
ers, S2.30.  One  warranted  queen  to  new  cus- 
tomers, 55cts.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

E.  A.  SEELEY,  Bloomer,  Ark. 

Money-order  Office— Lavaca,  Ark. 


GOLDEN 


QUEENS. 


Lower  Prices 


on  Sections  and 
Foundation. 

1  am  now  selling  Root's  No.  1  Polished  Sections  at 
$2.;,0  per  1000;  2C00,  $4.50;  3000,  $6.45;  5000,  $10.00. 

New  Weed  Process  Comb  Foundatioa, 

Three  cents  per  pound  less  than  prices  given  on 
page  14  of  Root's  or  my  catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Hich. 

In  writing  advertisers  mention  this  paper. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  w(^rk  of  four  men  us- 
ing hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut- 
ting off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting, 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing, 
Edging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand, 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial. 
Catalog  Free.  l-24ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  Y. 


EtS 


QUEENS 

Smokers,  Sections , 

Comb  Foundation, 
.4Dd    all   Apiiiiran    Siipplieff 
cheap.       Send     for 
K.  T.    FL.tNAti.\N,  Belleville,  III. 


Will  pay  22c  per  lb.  cash,  or  25c  in  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  30c  for  best  selected  wax. 
Old  combs  will  not  he  accepted  under  any  consid- 
eration. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as 
a  general  thing  to  send  wax  by  express. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 
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Combs.  Drawn 608  1 
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Fred  Anderson 602jSub  irrigation  . 

Hive  Question 599| Swarming,  No-drone  Theory! 


Honey  for  18% 

Markets.  Making  New. 
Martins  Getting' Stung. 
yueens,Two  in  Hive... 
Seeds,  Adulteration  of. 

Skylark 

South  Africa 

Stingrs,  To  Avoid  


Good  Prices 


On  Your 

Comb  Honey. 

Then  you  want  our  latest 

Non=Drip 
Shipping=Cases. 

Our  trade  was  never  so  large  in 
these  as  now;  and  commission  men 
tell  us  that  comb  honey  in  our  cases 
brings  Better  Prices  than  some  of  the 
cases  made  by  competitors.  The  fact 
is,  we  know  the  demands  of  the 
trade,  and  are  prepared  to  supply 
them.  Remember,  home-made  or 
poorly  made  cases  are  dear  at  any 
price.  Honey  in  such  cases  always 
brings  several  cents  below  the  mar- 
ket price. 

If  you  xx'ish.  to  ij-et  gilt-Bdire  prices  on 
g-i/t-edg-e  honeys,   put  it   up  iti  ROOT'S 

jsojs-drii'  shipri:\g-ca^ses. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

Factory  and  Main  Office, 

Medina,  Ohio. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
1 18  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Syracuse,  New  York. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

Equal  to  X  Rays. 

Our  strain  of  Italians  penetrate  red  clo- 
ver bhjs.soms.  Golden  or  leather  col- 
ored queens,  reared  from  tlie  best  of 
mothers.  Untested  queens,  75  cts.  each. 
Fine  tested  queens,  $1.00.  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co's  Bee  supplies  kept  in  stock.  36-page 
catalog  free. 
JOHN  NBBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 


r  WIRE  NETTING     I 

If  you  want  THE  BEST,  Made  with  throe-strand  selvage , 
and  heavily  galvanized  AFTER  weaving,  "  we  are  the  peo- 
ple."   Price  per  roll  of  150  running  feet: 
MESH.  WIRE.  12  in.  13  in.  24  in.  3S  in.  48  in.  60  in.  72  in. 
Sin.    No.  19     .70   100    1.25    195    2.60    3.30    3.95 
lin.    No.  20    1.45   2  15    2.S5    4  35    5.75    7  25   8.65 
Discduiit  uf  ■')  per  cent  uti  5  falls;  10  per  cent' 
nil  10  rolls.    Freiyht  prrimid  up  In 40c  per  100  lbs., 
on  o  or  more  7-olls.     Tliis  will  mver  cost  of  fgt.  to  \ 
most  points  ea.«(  of  the  Mi.ssi.'isippi. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

.    We  are  America's  Headquarters.    Largest  Stock,  Lowest  ( 
Prices,  Prompt  Shipments. 

WANT  OUR  CATALOGUE? 

It's  a  pretty  book  of  SO  pages:  finely  illustrated;  worth  ] 
■   dollars  to  every  poultryman.    A  2o  stamp  gets  it. 

r       CEO.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich. 

t^'ln  responding  to  this  advertisenieut  mention  Gleanings. 


Two  Queens  for  $1.00. 

We  wish  to  inform  the  readers  of  Gleanings  that 
we  want  every  one  of  them  to  read  The  Southktnd 
Queen,  and  we  have  concluded  to  offer  them  one 
nice  untested  Italian  queen  and  our  paper  one  year 
all  for  $1.  These  premium  queens  are  as  fine  as  can 
be  had  anywliere,  and  you  can  send  all  the  sub- 
scriptions you  wisli,  and  g'et  as  many  queens. 
Queens  without  the  paper  are  75c  each,  $4.35  for  6, 
or  $8.00  per  dozen,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Tested 
queens  $1.50  each.  Send  for  our  free  catalog,  that 
tells  all  about  queen-rearing;  and,  in  fact,  our  new 
'97  catalog  will  be  almost  a  complete  book  on  south- 
ern bee-keeping,  and  will  be  free.  Root's  goods, 
Dadant's  foundation,  and  Bingham  smokers.  We 
also  liave  a  steam  beehive  factory,  make  and  sell 
all  kinds  of  bee-keepers'  supplies.  The  Southland 
Queen  is  a  Sl-iMksre  monthly  journal,  and  the  only 
bee-paper  pu*  lislied  in  the  South.    $1.00  per  year. 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 
Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

BEE-SUPPLIES. 

Largest  stock  and 
greatest  variety  in 
the  West.  Best 
goods  at  lowest 
prices.  Catalog  of 
75  pages  free. 

E.  Kretchivier,  Red  Oak,  la. 


CUT  PRICES. 


Save  money  by  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  flood  of 
orders. 


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 


what  those  prices  are. 
Address 


Catalogue  now  ready. 


JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Po^^a^''' 


Iowa. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


Lower  Prices 


on  Sections  and 
Foundation. 

1  am  now  selling  Rcjot's  No.  1  Polished  Sections  at 

$3.r.0  per  101 10;  3('.00,  f4.50;  :!000,  ffl.45;  5000,  $10.00. 

New  Weed  Process  Comb  Fouadatioo, 

Three  cents  per  pound  less  than  prices  given  on 
page  14  of  Root's  or  my  catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Hich. 

In  writing  advertisers  mention  this  paper. 
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Feeding  Back 


Honey  to  secure  tlie  completion  of  unflnislied  sections  can  be  made  very 
protltable  if  rightly  managed  during  tlio  liot  weather  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. In  "  Advanced  Bee  Culture  "  may  be  found  complete  instrui'tions 
regarding  the  selection  and  preparation  of  colonies,  preparation  of  the  teed,  manipulation  necessary  to 
secure  the  rapid  capping  of  tlie  combs,  time  for  I'emoving  tlie  honey,  and  how  to  manage  if  a  few  sections 
in  a  case  are  not  quite  complete;  in  short,  all  of  the  "  Ijinks  "  that  have  been  learned  from  years  of  expe- 
rience, and  the  "  feeding  bacli  "  of  tons  of  honey.    Price  of  the  book,  50  cts. 

For  feeding  back,  no  feeder  is  superior  to  the  New  Heddon.  It  covers  the  whole  top  of  the  hive,  does 
not  daub  the  bees;  can  l)e  tilled  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  bees;  a  glance  will  sliow  when  it  is 
empty,  and  it  holds  twenty  pounds  of  feed.  The  usual  price  for  a  new  feeder  is  7.5  cts. ;  but  I  have  40 
second-hand  ones  that  I  will  sell  as  low  as  35  cts.  each. 

W,  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


No.  1.  Sections  Cheap. 

We  offer  for  a  few  weeks  a  surplus  stock 
of  our  one-piece  No.  1  Cream  sections  at  the 
following  very  low  prices  : 

1000  for  $1.50;  3000  for  $4.00;  5000  for 
$6.00. 

These  sections  are  tinely  finished,  and  No. 
1  in  all  respects  save  color,  being,  as  their 
name  indicates,  of  a  cream  color.  The  stock 
consists  of  a  quantity  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes :  4ix2,  open  2  sides ;  4ixl[|,  open  2 
aides;  4ixli,  open  2  sides;  4ixlt,  open  2 
sides ;  4ix  7  to  foot,  open  2  sides. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

An  Open  Letter. 

Camden,  Ark.,  July  13,  1890. 
Messrs.  J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co., 

Loroauville,  La. 

Dear  Sir.s;— About  four  months  ago  I  purchased  of 
you  six  tested  Italian  queens.  I  failed  t(j  report  how 
they  arrived,  or  how  I  liked  tliem.  I  wanted  to  try 
them  thoroughly  before  making  mji report.  I  have 
tested  their  every  quality,  and  find  them  almost 
perfect  in  every  good  trait.  I  have  handled  them 
every  day  for  three  months,  and  have  never  been 
stung  by  one  of  them  yet;  and  as  honey-gatherers 
they  are  second  to  none.  1  have  liandled  bees  from 
a  great  many  breeders,  but  the  '"Shaw"  queens 
beat  them  all.  1  had  one  very  weak  swarm,  but 
with  one  of  your  queens  I  had  it  "boiling  over" 
with  bees  In  less  than  six  weeks.  Success  to  the 
"  Shaw  "  queens.  Yours  respectfully, 

Jas.  H.  Rainey. 

For  prices  of  the  "Shaw"  queens,  see  Aug.  let 
Gleanings. 

Untested  Italian  Queens,  75c. 

Three  for  $2.00. 

Full  colonies  and  nuclei  reasonable. 
Catalog  of  practical  su]iplies  free. 

I.  J.  Stringham, 

105  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 

Apiary,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Warranted  purely  mated,  40  cts. 
|l£*f*rm      during  Anu-nst  and  September. 
UWWII09  DANIEL  WURTH, 

Falmouth,  Rush  Co.,  Ind. 


Q 


Get  Rich  Quick, 

or,  at  least,  as  money  is  wealth  get  your 
money  out  of  any  pure  white  clover  ex- 
tracted honey  you  may  have  right  now 
during  hot  weather,  when  there  is  no 
call  for  honey  anywhere,  by  sending  a 
sample  to 

Wm.  A.  Selser,  10  Vine  St.,  Phil.,  Pa., 

who  will  pay  lOe  cash  on  arrival,  and  do 
not  wait  till  fall  or  winter  to  realize  on  it. 


Our  New  4-page  Catalog 

will  tell  you  ail  about  the 


Zi 


it< 


^>    0 
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ADEL    BEES. 


Sent  on   application. 


H.  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Hass. 


Queens,  Tested,  50  cts. 

>^  ''    For    the    next    thirty    days, 

eitlier  golden  or  leather,  your  choice.    Fine  breeders 
always  on  hand,  at  $1.00  each. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  Ark. 

Judicious  Feeding 

is  the  only  hope  for  bee-keepers  in 
poor  localities  or  poor  seasons,  and 

Board  man's 
Atmospheric 
Entrance 
F^H^'^        mm 

has  come  to  help  out  in  that  work. 

For  descriptive  circulars 
and  price  list  address 

H.  R.  Boardman,  East  Townsend,  O. 

In  writing  advertisers,  mention  tliis  paper. 


Special  Offer. 


Warranted  queens  bred  from  best  imported 
or  home-bred  queens,  at  55  cts.  each ;  U  doz., 
$3.00;  untested,  50  cts.;  H  doz.,  $2.90;  test- 
ed, 70  cts. ;  14  doz.,  $3.70.  300  Queens 
ren<ly  to  ship. 
LEININGER  BROS.,  Fort  Jennings,  O. 


TliE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO,  JL  Box  318.    PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


w'r-ioccury  tho  most  favorable  location  be- 
d.iiti.ms,  cxt:;nding  one  and  a  half  miles 
tioU  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 


and  Ornamental  Trees, 
9irubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy   nursery   pro- 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 


42  Years,    1000  Acres,   29  Greenhouses.       t^^^^^Sr*  Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 
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Don't  try  10  scrape  seciious  when  it's  so  hot 
propolis  runs.  Better  have  it  cool  enough  so 
pr&polis  is  brittle. 

Wooden  sepakators  can  be  made  to  do 
service  very  well  instead  of  the  basket-splints 
used  by  N.  T.  Phelps. 

Don't  leave  sections  on  the  hive,  when 
the  flow  stops,  for  the  bees  to  daub  wilh  glue. 
If  you  hope  there  will  be  a  fresh  flow,  wait  till 
it  comes  and  then  put  the  sections  on  again. 

While  this  season  has  been  remarkably 
good  in  some  places,  from  many  others  come 
unfavorable  reports;  and  I  doubt  whether 
honey  will  rule  as  low  a«  was  anticipated. 
[Quite  right.    See  editorials.— Ed.] 

Yesterda^y  I  passed  a  field  of  alfalfa  in  full 
bloom.  Bnrabk-bees  and  other  wild  bees  were 
on  it.  but  not  a  hive  bee.  [This  confirms  the 
old  statement  that  some  of  tlie  very  best  honey- 
plants  will  not  yield  nectar  some  seasons  or  in 
some  localities.— Ed.] 

Crimson  clover  was  coming  up  Aug.  1  very 
thick  where  the  seed  dropped  on  my  patch 
sown  in  the  spring  of  189.5;  and  I  don't  know 
that  there  has  been  a  day  this  summer  but  a 
few  blossoms  could  be  found,  although  it  was 
supposed  to  do  its  blooming  last  year. 

In  reply  to  a  question  sent  out  by  Secretary 
Stone,  he  gives  in  A.  B.  J.  the  following  reports 
as  to  the  prospects  of  the  honey  crop  in  Illinois 
about  July  1:  Very  good,  2;  good,  6;  fair,  .5; 
light,  1;  poor,  6;  very  poor,  4.  Balancing  good 
against  poor,  there  is  left  4  fair  and  2  very 
poor. 

E.  E.  Hasty  first  mentioned,  I  think,  that 
mixing  bees  inclines  to  swarming.  It's  true, 
with  limitations.  Mix  bees  from  a  dozen  colo- 
nies, and  introduce  a  queen  to  them,  and  I 
think  they'll  not  swarm  any  sooner  than  if  all 
from   one  colony,    liut    throw   into  a    colony 


with  a  laying  queen  some  foreign  bees,  and 
they're  very  likely  to  ball  the  queen,start  queen- 
cells,  and  then  swarm. 

Friend  Getaz  explains,  p.  50.3,  that  the  price 
of  honey  is  nearly  inflexible,  because  "  the  price 
of  honey  is  governed  by  the  price  of  the  corres- 
ponding quality  of  the  corn  syrup."  But  how 
about  comb  honey  ?  Does  glucose  control  the 
price  of  that?  [That  is  a  good  point.  Comb 
honey  does  not  fluctuate  any  more  than  ex- 
tracted. Will  friend  Getaz  please  help  us  out? 
-Ed.] 

Bro.  Brodbeck  seems  to  think  the  interna- 
tional Union  can  be  made  national  if  there  is 
no  amalgamation.  Now  tell  us  why  it  can  not 
be  made  national  after  amalgamation.  And 
do  I  understand  you  to  say.  Bro.  Brodbeck, 
that  you  now  want  to  kill  the  Union  and  get  up 
something  else?  If  so,  just  tell  us  what  it  is; 
and  if  you've  got  something  better,  I'm  with 
yon.     [See  editorials. — Ed] 

r  cark  very  little  what  is  done  about 
amalgamation,  the  Union,  or  the  North  Ameri- 
can; bur  I  get  weaiy  with  .'^o  much  foolish  talk. 
In  one  breath  the  plea  is  made  to  save  the 
Union  as  it  is,  and  in  the  next  to  change  it  to 
something  else.  Now,  if  there's  some  plan  for 
making  out  of  either  new  or  old  cloth  just 
what's  needed,  why  not  tell  us  just  what  is 
wanted?    [See  editorials. — Ed.] 

Mrs.  Sherman  says,  in  Am.  Bee  J.,  that  she 
had  a  ton  of  honey  of  such  strong,  fiery  taste 
from  milkweed  it  could  scarcely  be  eaten.  She 
put  it  in  shallow  vessels  covered  with  cheese- 
cloth, and  after  a  time  the  strong,  peppery 
taste  all  left  it.  [This  agrees  with  reports  that 
have  come  in  during  the  past,  to  the  effect 
that  all  disagreeable  or  peppery  or  twangy 
honeys  when  new  become  very  palatable  when 
evaporated  down.— Ed.] 

Those  Californians  have  queer  ways.  Up 
where  I  live,  when  a  section  of  honey  is  put  on 
the  table  it's  all  honey  with  the  wood  removed. 
According  to  Skylark,  p.  oGl,  when  a  section  of 
honey  is  put  on  his  table  Ws  nil  uond  I  What 
a  digestion  he  must  have  !    But  that's  a  won- 
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derful  climate.  [I  do  not  understand  yet  how 
you  can  separate  "sections  from  the  wood." 
See  page  561.  Skylark,  appears  to  me,  has  the 
advantage  of  you  yet. — Ed. J 

Shipping-cases.  H.  R.  Wright  gives  this 
sententious  bit  of  instruction,  p.  569:  "Don't 
use  a  case  holding  over  24  combs  (single  tier), 
nor  less  than  20  combs."  No  reason  given  why. 
That  may  be  all  right  for  Albany;  elsewhere,  I 
doubt.  If  I  put  24  sections  in  a  case  it  will  be 
double  tier  in  the  right  kind  of  a  case,  and  for 
some  markets  12  sections  is  a  good  number  in  a 
case.  [In  general  I  think  H.  R.  Wright's  ad- 
vice is  better.  While  you  may  be  able  to  put 
up  your  honey  in  double-tier  24-lb.  cases,  the 
average  bee-keeper  will  give  better  satisfaction 
in  the  average  market  by  using  the  single- 
tier.— Ed.] 

Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  sweet 
clover  makes  good  hay  and  pasture,  many  of 
our  farmers,  Instead  of  trying  to  exterminate  it, 
as  has  hitherto  been  the  custom,  are  encourag- 
ing its  growth." — J.  L.  Gandy,  Nebr.,  in  ^.  JB. 
Journal.  [This  is  a  good  point.  Let  us  keep 
ihem  circulating.  I  expect  to  say,  and  keep  on 
saying,  until  I  do  not  have  to  say  it  anymore, 
that  sweet  clover  is  not  a  noxious  weed,  but  is 
one  of  the  best  honey  plants  in  the  world ;  that 
it  yields  nectar  everywhere,  and  that  its  flow  is 
prolonged,  not  days,  but  weeks  and  weeks; 
that  if  it  grows  anywhere  it  grows  in  waste 
places;  is  easily  exterminated;  that  cattle 
learn  to  eat  it  in  preference  to  many  other 
kinds  of  green  forage,  and  it  makes  a  fairly 
good  hay.  I  have  said  these  same  things  be- 
fore; but  it  seems  it  must  be  repeated  in  differ- 
ent ways  in  order  to  make  people  believe  it. 
—Ed.] 

Now  LOOK  HERE,  Mr.  Editor,  none  of  your  in- 
sinuations and  wrong  deductions.  On  p.  499 
you  call  me  the  only  boy  that  doesn't  carry  a 
knife.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  carry  two — a 
penknife  and  a  barlow,  besides  strings  and  oth- 
er things.  But  did  you  never  forget  to  change 
the  contents  of  your  pockets  when  you  changed 
your  trousers?  The  chief  point,  though,  was 
that  the  book  with  scissors  attached  always 
goes  to  the  apiary  with  me.  [Yes,  sir.  I  used 
to  forget,  many  and  many  a  time,  to  change  the 
contents  of  my  pocket — knife,  strings,  and  oth- 
er thina:s— when  I  changed  my  trousers;  but  in 
later  years  I  fixed  this  trouble  by  having  these 
articles  in  every  pair  of  trousers,  so  I  am  never 
without  them.  But  my  "  chief  point "  was  that 
very,  very  few  bee-keepers  use  a  book  with 
scissors  attached,  and  nearly  all  have  a  knife, 
and,  therefore,  knowing  how  to  clip  the  queen's 
tving  with  a  penknife,  or  even  a  common  pock- 
et-knife, whether  sharp  or  dull,  is  a  thing 
worth  knowing. — Ed.] 

Prof.  Cook,  in  A.  B.  J.,  doubts  whether 
worker-bees  ever  actually  kill  a  drone,  while  a 


writer  in  British  B.  J.  says  he  has  seen  work- 
ers sting  drones.  I  don't  remember  that  I  ever 
saw  a  worker  sting  a  drone,  but  I've  often  seen 
them  doubled  up  trying  to  sting  them  or  else 
pretending  to  do  so.  Seems  to  me  that  I've 
seen  the  statement  that  drones  couldn't  live  if 
left  to  feed  themselves,  and  that  when  the 
workers  stopped  feeding  them  they  starved. 
[I  have  certainly  seen  workers  make  a  big 
show  of  trying  to  sting  drones.  Whether  they 
have  ever  actually  done  so,  I  can  not  say. 
Bees  have  a  fashion  of  making  believe  that 
they  are  trying  to  sting  and  scare,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  Prof.  Cook  were  right.  Yes, 
you  saw  a  similar  statement  in  the  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture,  that  drones  could  not  live  if  left 
to  themselves,  and  A.  I.  Root  is  authority  for 
it.  He  does  not  say,  however,  that  drones 
would  starve  if  given  access  to  open  cells  of 
honey,  but  that  they  would  die  in  a  clover-field 
when  the  blossoms  are  secreting  nectar  at 
their  best.— Ed.] 

My  wife  says  I'll  make  a  wrong  impression 
by  telling  about  taking  five  supers  from  one 
hive.  Well,  then,  let  me  tell  the  other  side  of 
the  story.  I've  some  colonies  that  have  given 
only  one  super.  In  fact,  in  the  past  two  years 
of  failure  some  very  poor  stock  has  worked  in. 
But  she  can't  stop  me  from  adding  that  one 
colony  has  given  8  supers  of  24  sections  each — 
only  one  colony,  mind  you.  [Tell  that  good 
woman  that  I  do  not  think  you  gave  any 
wrong  impression,  for  by  your  language  I  took 
it  that  the  colony  referred  to  was  your  very 
best.  If  you  have  any  other  one  that  is  ahead 
of  that,  or  which  has  produced  this  year  8 
supers  of  24  combs,  why,  I  feel  like  throwing  up 
my  hat  again.  During  these  poor  years,  such  a 
feat  on  the  part  of  any  colony  for  any  locality 
is  good.  The  copious  rains  we  have  been  hav- 
ing, and  which  seem  to  have  been  prevalent  all 
over  the  country,  give  us  hope  that  clover  may 
yet  regain  its  lost  hold,  and  that  our  old-time 
honey  crop  will  be  known  as  before. — Ed.] 

If  supers  containing  some  honey  are  put  on 
a  hive  immediately  after  putting  a  swarm  in  it, 
I  believe  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  swarm 
desert.  Wait  a  day  or  two  before  putting  on 
the  supers.  [The  general  practice  on  the  part 
of  those  who  clip  their  queens'  wings,  and 
catch  the  swarm  as  it  returns,  is  to  put  that 
swarm  on  another  stand  under  the  same  set  of 
sections  they  have  been  working  on.  It  is 
much  more  convenient  to  do  the  whole  job  at 
once.  Mr.  Vprnon  Burt,  who  comes  to  my 
mind  as  one  who  practices  this  plan,  rarely,  I 
believe,  has  a  swarm  that  swarms  again  when 
so  treated;  but  I  can  easily  see  that  sections 
put  over  them,  containing  honey,  take  away 
the  feeling  that  they  have  really  got  into  new 
quarters.  If  swarms  have  any  collective  or  in- 
dividual idea,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  going 
to  the  woods,  or  some  place  where  there  is  no 
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honey,  comb,  nor  even  foundation,  when  they 
are  placed  in  a  hive  that  has  sections  partly 
drawn  out,  and  filled  with  honey,  and  some 
bees  on  them,  and  if,  also,  they  find  founda- 
tion or  combs  in  the  brood-nest,  it  may  make 
them  feel  as  if  they  had  made  a  mistake  or 
that  they  had  not  got  to  the  place  they  desired 
to  go  to.— Ed.] 


SKYLARK   AND    BEES    IX    THE    YEAK  A.   D.   3000. 

I  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  watching  the  red 
coals  running  into  fantastic  shapes  as  they 
broke  and  fell  apart.  It  was  raining,  and  the 
monotonous  patter  on  the  roof  would  have  put 
me  to  sleep  if  I  had  not  been  so  much  interested 
in  it.  This  rain,  thought  I,  means  honey,  if  it 
keeps  on  long  enough.  Then  my  thoughts 
ran  into  the  secretion  of  nectar,  and  I  called 
to  mind  reading  an  article  by  a  gigantic  idiot, 
claiming  that  the  ground  had  not  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  secretion  of  nectar— it  was  ail  in 
the  atmosphere — it  was  all  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere.  Why  doesn't  it  give  us  nectar, 
then,  in  dry  years?  Why  does  it  wait  till  there 
is  plenty  of  water  in  the  ground  and  plenty  of 
sunshine  in  the  sky? 

Then  I  wandered  off  into  clipping  queens' 
wings,  and  breeding  them  entirely  off— or  breed- 
ing queens  without  wings  (as  some  bee-keepers 
have  claimed  is  possible),  that  the  queen  may 
meet  the  drone  in  confinement.  Then  I  wan- 
dered again  into  a  maze  of  fakes  put  forward 
by  bee-keepers  for  want  of  something  to  write 
about. 

Finally  I  became  conscious  that  some  one 
was  standing  beside  me.  I  did  not  move  till  a 
hand  touched  me  on  ihe  shoulder.  I  started 
up,  and  saw  a  man  in  light  garments— a  man  of 
commanding  and  noble  presence,  and  yet  he 
was  not  man  at  all.  As  I  looked  into  his  face  I 
could  distinctly  see  and  read  the  map  on  the 
opposite  wall  beyond  him. 

"Come."'  said  he,  in  a  hollow  voice;  "come, 
and  I  will  show  you  the  great  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  bee-keeping  during 
the  eleven  hundred  years  that  you  were  asleep." 

"Spirit  or  phantom,  goblin  from  ihe  nether 
world,  do  you  mean  to  say  this  is  not  the  year 
1896?" 

"Oh,  no!  this  is  A.  D.  ;W(X)." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  I  went  dead 
more  than  eleven  hundred  years  ago,  and  didn't 
know  it— that,  I  was  not  at  home  at  the  time  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  that;  but  1  know  you  are 
almost  an  antediluvian  in  the  knowledge  of 
bees." 


"  You  are  a — a— phantom,  and  I  can  not  re- 
sent your  insults." 

"And  I  come  to  show  you  what  is  now,  and 
to  tell  you  how  it  all  came  to  pass." 

"Phantom  of  the  present,  forgive  me." 

"Come,  we  must  away." 

We  stood  together  in  a  little  yard  surrounded 
by  a  fence  15  feet  high,  with  sharp  iron  spikes 
all  around  the  top.  There  were  just  15  little 
boxes,  S  inches  square,  scattered  over  the  yard, 
which  was  about  20  x  50  feet. 

"This,"  said  the  stranger,  "is  your  apiary." 

"Apiary!"  I  cried;  "my  apiary!"  and  I  kick- 
ed one  of  the  covers  off  into  the  air.  "  My 
apiary,  indeed!  Why,  if  they  were  mine  I 
would  throw  the  whole  posse  of  them  over  the 
fence.  Fallen  Babylon!  rehabilitated  Rome! 
they  are  nothing  but  bugs  — they  have  no 
wings." 

"Oh!"  said  the  phantom;  "no  bees  have 
wings  now.  You  can  well  remember  in  your 
days,  that  men  advocated  breeding  off  the 
queen's  wings,  arguing  that  there  would  be  no 
loss  of  queens  in  the  wedding-flight.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century— the  last 
ten  years  of  it— thousands  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  this  single  object.  After  a  tireless  per- 
sistence of  200  years  the  object  was  gained. 
The  queen  never  leaves  her  hive  from  the  day 
she  is  hatched  until  the  bees  throw  her  out  of 
the  hive  dead." 

"Except  when  she  swarms,"  said  I. 

"  Bees  don't  swarm  now,  either.  They  bred 
that  out  too.  But,  to  go  on.  Finally,  when 
they  had  made  a  complete  success  in  getting 
wingless  queens,  it  became  a  raging  fever  all 
over  the  bee-keeping  world.  It  mattered  not 
whether  a  man  had  one  hive  or  five  hundred, 
he  had  to  have  wingless  queens.  In  a  hundred 
years  after  the  first  wingless  queen  was  hatch- 
ed, there  was  not  in  the  wide  bee-keeping  world 
a  queen  which  could  fly  a  single  yard.  Then 
as  the  years  went  on,  the  wings  of  the  bees, 
both  drones  and  workers,  grew  shorter  and 
shorter  each  generation,  just  as  the  queens'  had 
done,  until  they  disappeared  altogether.  You 
can  still  see  the  stump  of  the  wings  on  the 
workers." 

Then  he  gathered  up  a  handful  to  show  me. 

"  Have  a  care,  spirit;  they  will  sting  you,"  I 
cried,  forgetting  he  was  only  a  phantom. 

"  But  they  have  no  stings  now,  either.  They 
bred  off  the  stings  also— those  mighty  Soions  of 
the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  centuries,  who  thought 
they  knew  it  all." 

"  Phantom  of  the  present  and  the  past,  forgive 
me  if  I  seem  to  doubt  you.  Let  me  see  a  large 
apiary." 

The  same  finger  beckoned  me  away. 

"  Come  and  I  will  show  you  the  largest  apiary 
on  the  Pacific  Coast." 

We  stood  among  37  small  boxes,  exactly  like 
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the  others.  They  were  inclosed  also  by  a  high 
fence  —  all  iron — with  murderous  spikes  all 
along  the  top  of  it. 

"Spirit,"  I  cried,  "why  all  these  measures 
for  defense?  Has  the  world  become  so  wicked 
in  the  30th  century  that  you  have  to  inclose 
these  bees  within  an  iron  wall  ?  " 

"  Honey  is  very  sweet,  both  to  the  big  and 
the  little  boy.  The  bees  can  neither  fly  nor 
sting,  and  the  boys  can  carry  off  the  boxes  un- 
der their  arms,  and  hardly  be  noticed." 

"  How  does  all  this  transformation  affect  the, 
honey  crop?  What  is  your  average  product 
from  a  single  hive,  of  comb  honey?" 

"  In  a  first-rate  year  we  can  sometimes  get  20 
quarter-pound  sections;  but  it  must  be  a  real 
good  year." 

"Have  sections  become  so  small  as  that? 
Why,  that's  only  five  pounds  of  honey.  I  have 
produced  from  a  single  colony  more  than  300 
pounds." 

"  It  is  not  five  pounds,  for  the  J^^-pound  section 
holds  only  about  three  ounces  «f  honey.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  circumstances 
between  your  days  and  now.  Then,  bees  flew 
at  least  60  miles  an  hour;  now^  they  have  to 
crawl  to  the  flowers.  Then,  the  queen  had  the 
great  incentive  of  leading  out  a, swarm;  it  was 
her  picnic,  her  gala  day,  her  triumph  in  mother- 
hood, and  she  did  her  level  best  to  bring  it 
about.  She  often  laid  3000  eggs  a  day;  but  now 
25  eggs  per  day  is  the  most  that  any  apiarist 
has  reported  for  many  hundreds  of  years." 

"Then  as  they  don't  swarm  you  increase  by 
dividing." 

"  Yes;  by  feeding  the  whole  summer  you  can 
obtain  one  comb  from  each  hive  per  month,  for 
the  queen  seems  to  know  just  how  many  bees 
she  wants  for  that  hive,  and  she  will  provide 
no  more  ;  so  increase  costs  a  large  outlay  of 
money." 

"Spirit,  tell  me  this:  Why  did  they  wish  for 
bees  without  wings?" 

"They  didn't  wish  it.  It  was  an  unforeseen 
result  of  breeding  off  the  queens' wings.  Like 
produces  like;  and  a  queen  without  wings  could 
not  produce  bees  with  wings." 

"  But,  spirit,"  I  cried,  as  a  new  thought  struck 
me,  "can't  you  tell  them  how  to  breed  back 
again  to  the  bees  we  had  in  1896?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  for  me  to  interfere.  Men  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  bees  as  the  great  Creator 
had  given  them  to  us— the  only  creature  in  all 
his  wide  creation  that  literally  worked  itself  to 
death.  Oh,  no!  the  bee  as  it  was  wouldn't  do. 
They  must  go  to  work  to  improve  (?)  it— not 
only  by  curtailing  its  beautiful  proportions,  but 
by  destroying  its  natural  instincts  also." 

"  Spirit,  phantom  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
teach  me — " 

But  he  was  gone,  and  I  was  still  looking  at 
the  red  coals  running  into  fantastic  shapes  as 
they  broke  and  fell  apart. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

HOW  EXTRACTED  AND   COMB    HONEY  SELL  FOR 

60  CTS.  PER  pound;  the  wonders  of 

THIS  LAND  AS  A  BEE -COUNTRY. 


By  Francois  J.  Haarhoff. 


I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  Glean- 
ings for  some  time  now;  and  being  a  young 
but  enthusiastic  bee-keeper  I  thought  it  might 
be  interesting  to  your  American  readers  to  hear 
a  little  about  bee-keeping  in  this  famous  land 
of  gold  (and  land  of  grabbing,  raiding  million- 
aires a  la  Rhodes). 

Little  is  known  or  practiced  in  this  country, 
of  modern  bee-keeping.  Every  careful  house- 
holder, or  farmer,  has  his  one,  two,  or  three 
bee- hives,  but  nearly  always  box  hives.  Little 
is  known  of  the  movable- frame  hive.  In  the 
Cape  Colony  one  or  two  bee-keepers  have  begun 
a  small  bee-farm  on  modern  principles;  and 
even  nere  lately  we  have  progressed  sufficiently 
to  have  a  few  progressive  bee-keepers  having 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  movable-frame  hives. 
Our  surveyor-general,  Mr.  Von  Weilhjh,  at  one 
time  had  as  many  as  forty  hives  in  a  bee-house; 
but  having  lately  broken  up  his  farm,  this  apiary 
has  been  spread  far  and  wide,  and  now  no 
larger  apiary  exists  in  this  country  (to  my 
knowledge)  than  that  of  Dr.  Stroud,  of  Pretoria, 
who  owns  some  twenty  or  thirty  hives. 

Why  such  a  state?  Not  because  it  does  not 
pay,  I  can  assure  you;  but  because  of  there 
being  so  many  other  occupations  that  pay  as 
well,  partly,  and  partly  because  so  little  is 
known  of  modern  bee-keeping  in  this  country. 
But  Ihe  example  of  the  few  is  doing  good  work 
among  our  farmers,  who  are  ever  willing  to 
learn  any  new  and  progressive  mode  of  farm- 
ing; and  your  make  of  hives  and  foundation  is 
being  sold  by  the  leading  firm  in  town,  to  a 
great  extent. 

To  show  how  well  bee-keeping  pays,  I  must 
tell  you  first  of  our  honey-season.  Peach-blos- 
som, which  is  very  profuse,  and  productive  of 
honey,  begins  toward  the  end  of  August;  and 
from  that  time  our  honey  season  continues,  off 
and  on,  more  or  less  plentifully,  seasons  of 
severe  drouth  excepted,  until  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  May;  succeeded  by  two  or  three 
months  of  mild  sunny  winter,  during  which  the 
bees  work  and  continue  brood-rearing  unceas- 
ingly—sufficiently  so  to  keep  them  strong  and 
healthy,  and  well  supplied  with  food,  until 
winter  is  ended. 

To  show  you  how  mild  our  winter  is,  two 
winters  ago  I  caught  and  hived  a  small  swarm 
(about  a  quart)  in  June,  our  mid-winter  month, 
and  with  a  little  feeding  I  started  them  to  rear- 
ing brood,  after  which  they  were  left  to  their 
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own  resources.  The  result  was,  a  One  strong 
swarm  in  mid-summer,  yielding  a  good  amount 
of  surplus  honey.  Easy  enough  keeping  bees, 
is  it  not?  Now  as  to  the  price  obtainable  for 
honey: 

Strange  as  it  may  be,  our  woods  and  hills  are 
simply  swarming  with  bees,  and  yet  honey 
brings  fancy  prices.  I  have  now  six  colonies  in 
full  working  order,  and  every  section  obtained 
I  have  sold  for  from  two  shillings  to  two  shil- 
lings and  s.ix  pence.  Now,  what  do  you  Amer- 
icans ihink  of  that — 60  cnnts  for  a  section  of 
honey  weighing  from  12  to  14  oz.?  I  fancy  I 
hear  i^ome  bee-farmer  in  Ohio  or  California 
smacking  his  lips  at  such  a  price  for  comb 
honey.  Now,  I  can  tell  you  one  better  than 
that — true,  mind  you — (we  spin  no  yarns  in  this 
country,  except  the  jingo  newspapers).  I  took 
out  a  dozen  brood-frames,  on  the  outside  edge 
of  my  hives,  as  my  bees  were  rather  too  well 
supplied  in  the  brood-nest,  considering  the  mild 
winter;  then  I  had  8  frames  of  honey  which  I 
had  placed  on  a  hive  in  a  super  box,  making  20 
L.  frames  of  solid  honey.  These  I  extracted 
with  a  Novice  extractor,  poured  all  into  1-lb. 
jars,  and  sold  each  jar  for  from  2  shillings  6 
pence  to  3  shillings  each;  that  is  60  to  72  cts. 
per  lb.  for  extracted  honey.    Good,  hey  ? 

Now  let  me  say  right  here,  it  will  do  no  good 
for  any  of  your  p,3ople  taking  the  notion  to  send 
a  few  tons  of  honey  to  this  country  and  spoiling 
my  market  —  no  good  whatever.  We  have 
any  amount  of  imported  honey  here — glucose, 
rather,  or,  at  least,  the  public  believe  it  to  be 
glucose,  or  some  imitation  of  honey.  In  fact, 
we  have  a  patriotic  public  (a  well-known  fact), 
who  believe  in  the  purity  of  local  production 
only. 

I  intend  building  a  bee-house  soon,  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  bring  the  price  of  honey  down 
here  by  next  year,  by  means  of  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  good  local  honey.  The  demand  is  so 
keen  at  present  at  above  prices  that  I  am  al- 
most tempted  to  take  more  honey  out  of  the 
brood  nest;  but  better  judgment  has  prevailed. 

Should  you  wish  to  know  more  of  our  bee 
world,  races  of  bees,  sources  of  honey,  mode  of 
working,  etc.,  I  should  be  pleased  to  supple- 
ment this  letter  by  a  later  one  on  the  same 
subject. 

Your  home  and  health  articles  in  Gleanings 
are  most  interesting  as  well  as  useful  and  in- 
structive.    Keep  them  going. 

Pretoria,  South  African  Republic,  June  12. 


THE  HIVE  QUESTION. 


NOT  LARGE  OR  SMALI.  HIVES,  BUT  MEDIUM. 
By  John  O.  Corcij. 


Mr.  Root;— Apparently  all  the  changes  have 
been  rung  on  this  Question  that  are  possible; 
but  somehow  I  have  a  desire  to  have  my  say  as 


well  as  the  rest  of  the  bee-keepers  scattered 
widely  over  the  North  American  continent. 
With  me  ray  personal  experience  has  been 
varied,  extending  over  3,5  years,  and  with  a 
great  variety  of  form  and  size  of  hives.  In  1859 
my  first  colony  of  bees  was  in  a  movable- 
comb  hive  12x12x12  inside  measure,  containing 
8  frames.  I. got  a  copy  of  Langstroth's  book, 
first  edition;  at  the  same  time  I  got  my  first 
colony  of  bees,  and,  after  reading  that  book,  I 
decided  to  change  my  hive  and  frame  to  con- 
form to  Mr.  Langstroth's  ideas,  as  he  was  the 
first  author  I  had  read  on  bee-keeping,  who 
had  had  any  practical  experience  with  the 
handling  of  bees  in  movable-comb  hives  up  to 
that  date.  I  never  owned  more  than  one  hive 
of  the  American  pattern,  and  I  used  that  one 
until  I  was  fully  satisfied. 

I  continued  using  the  ten-frame  L.  hive  until 
1875,  when  Mr.  R.  Wilkin,  a  well-known  bee- 
keeper, came  to  Ventura  Co.  from  Ohio,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  plain  style  of  hive  holding  8 
frames,  L.  size,  also  something  like  100  eight- 
frame  portico  hives,  made  after  the  L.  pattern, 
leaving  off  the  cap,  and  using  a  plain  super. 
These  latter  hives  were  bought  of  Adam 
Grimm,  of  Jefferson,  Wis.;  and  as  Mr.  G.  at 
that  time  was  one  of  the  foremost  bee-keepers 
of  the  Northwest  I  decided  to  make  my  next  lot 
of  hives  eight-frame,  and  did  so;  but  after 
using  them  two  or  three  years  I  found  out  my 
mistake.  I  had  200  of  these  eight-frame  hives; 
but  bees  being  in  demand  I  soon  sold  all  my 
eight  frame  hives  stocked  with  bees  to  parties 
coming  into  the  county  and  commencing  in 
the  business. 

In  1878,  being  in  need  of  more  hives,  I  con- 
ferred with  R.  Touchton,  who  was  with  me 
that  year.  He  had  watched  with  some  interest 
the  working  of  the  two  styles  of  hives,  and  we 
agreed  that  the  eight-frame  hive  was  too  small; 
and  as  the  hive  14  inches  wide  holding  the  10 
frames  had  generally  but  9  combs  that  were 
perfect,  almost  every  hive  contained,  at  least 
one  imperfect  comb;  hence  we  decided  to  make 
the  hive  133^  wide,  and  use  9  frames  in  the  base 
and  S  in  the  super,  which  we  did;  and  that 
being  a  good  year,  we  gave  the  new  hive  a 
thorough  test,  and  decided  in  its  favor.  Only 
one  change  has  ever  been  made  in  all  these 
years,  and  that  was  made  the  next  year — alter- 
ing the  entrance  to  full  width  of  the  hive,  and 
regulating  the  size  of  the  same  with  movable 
blocks.  I  called  the  new  hive  the  '"Ventura 
Standard."  I  never  made  any  hives  for  sale, 
and  never  expect  to;  an  1  this  sketch  is  written 
only  to  tell  the  struggling  bee-keeper  how  we 
arrive  at  conclusions.  I  have  bought  bees  in 
hives  of  almost  every  size  and  shape,  and  made 
piles  of  kindling-wood  of  them  after  transfer- 
ring them  into  our  plain,  simple,  and  conven- 
ient hive;  but  so  far  I  never  sold  a  colony  of 
bees  to  any  one,  to  my  knowledge,  who  trans- 
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ferred  them  from  my  hive  to  any  new-fangled 
one. 

In  working  my  bees  I  find  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  colonies  that  fill  up  their  supers  far  in 
advance  of  the  average  of  my  apiary.  In  cases 
of  this  kind  I  use  these  strong  colonies  to  draw 
a  few  frames  of  foundation,  or  give  them  an 
extra  super,  never  allowing  any  loafing  except 
In  the  evening,  after  sunset.  In  the  morning,  if 
found  clustered  outside  the  hive,  I  give  them 
ventilation  or  an  extra  super,  and  force  them  to 
go  to  work. 

During  the  season  of  1879  I  had  some  limited 
experience  with  about  20  hives  made  to  hold  16 
frames,  one  story  only.  The  bees  did  fully  as 
well  in  these  hives,  the  difference  being  only 
in  tho  wide  distribution  of  the  brood,  making 
it  difficult  to  withdraw  any  great  number  of 
combs  at  a  time  for  extracting,  as  the  brood 
occupied  only  the  central  portion  of  the  combs, 
and  generally  used  up  11  to  13  combs.  We  were 
at  that  time  very  cautious  about  extracting 
combs  containing  brood,  even  if  it  was  all 
sealed. 

The  great  amount  of  fine  quality  of  wide 
lumber  required  to  make  the  tops  and  bottoms 
of  these  wide  hives  over  the  ordinary  hive, 
together  with  the  impossibility  of  being  han- 
dled when  full  by  one  person,  led  to  their  aban- 
donment at  the  end  of  that  season.  They  were 
afterward  partitioned  off  into  four  compart- 
ments, and  used  to  rise  queens  in.  This  hive 
was  called  the  Erie,  after  the  celebrated  New 
York  &  Erie  R.  R. 

Not  claiming  to  be  one  of  the  new  lights.  I 
can  not  expect  to  influence  Mr.  Poppleton  to 
reduce  the  width  of  his  hive,  nor  Mr.  Dadant 
to  reduce  the  size  of  his,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  do  so:  neither  do  I  expect  to  dissuade  Dr. 
Miller  from  monkeying  with  V-shaped  self- 
spacers;  but  I  will  say  to  Miss  Emma  Wilson, 
that  I  agree  with  her  about  heavy  hives,  and 
for  that  reason  recommend  my  style  of  hive  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  occupy  a  middle  ground 
between  the  eight  and  ten  frame  advocates. 
We  select  our  lumber  with  great  care,  rejecting 
all  heavy  hard  boards,  taking  the  best  clear 
stuff  always;  have  it  planed  on  bojth  sides,  and 
sawed  accurately  at  a  planing-mill.  The  ma- 
terial for  a  hive,  super,  and  frames,  costs  us 
less  than  11.00,  estimating  lumber  at  $3.'i. 00  per 
1000  feet.  We  nail  them  ourselves,  and  paint 
them  with  at  least  two  coats,  color  pure  white. 

Santa  Paula,  Cal.,  March  6. 


HOW  TO  AVOID  BEING  STUNG  SO  MUCH. 


THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  TOO  MANY  STINGS;  WEAR- 
ING VEILS. 


By  P.  D.  Wine. 

Mr.  Root:— Why  do  bees  sting  some  people 
more  than  others?    Some  tell  me  they  can  hive 


a  swarm  of  bees,  take  away  honey,  transfer,  or 
do  any  other  thing  necessary,  and  never  use  a 
veil  or  gloves,  and  never  get  stung.  Now,  I  get 
stung  every  time  I  work  with  them,  even  with 
good  veil  and  gloves  on.  This  morning  I  looked 
into  a  hive  having  a  new  swarm  in  it,  and  I  re- 
ceived six  stings  before  I  could  quietly  replace 
the  cover.  Is  there  any  way  to  avoid  stings'?  I 
am  not  afraid  of  the  bees,  and  like  to  work  with 
them;  but  I  should  prefer  not  to  get  stung  eve- 
ry time  I  go  near  them. 
Aurelia,  la.,  July  25. 

[I  know  there  is  a  sort  of  current  impression, 
to  the  effect  that  bees  will  sting  some  people 
more  than  others.  While  this  is  true,  it  is  not 
because  they  are  able  to  recognize  any  pecul- 
iar physical  condition  or  difference,  nor  is  it 
because  one  person  smells  to  the  bees  different- 
ly from  another.  It  is  because  they  notice  a 
difference  in  behavior  in  different  persons.  For 
instance,  Mr.  A  has  made  a  close  study  of  the 
habits  of  bees,  and  particularly  of  the  causes 
that  induce  them  to  sting.  He  recognizes 
that  quick  motions,  under  some  circumstances, 
are  quite  liable  to  arouse  the  bees  and  make 
them  sting  very  badly.  There  are  certain 
things  he  can  do  with  impunity,  and  others  he 
can  not ;  or,  perhaps,  wo  had  better  put  it  this 
way:  He  can  do  any  thing  with  bees  he  desires; 
but  if  he  works  in  a  certain  peculiar  way  he 
will  get  stung  badly;  but  if  his  motions  are  reg- 
ulated to  their  whims,  he  will  get  along  with 
few  or  perhaps  no  stings.  Another  man,  Mr. 
B,  is  not  afraid  of  bees,  and  does  not  care  much 
whether  he  is  stung  or  not.  Perhaps  he  thinks 
a  veil  useless,  and  does  not  wear  one;  or  may  be 
he  rips  the  cover  off  with  a  yank.  He  is  clum- 
sy in  his  motions.  One  bee  stings  him.  He 
draws  his  hand  back  quickly,  and  receives  half 
a  dozen  more.  He  does  not  know  the  impor- 
tance of  doing  all  things  decently  and  in  order. 
Smokpr?  Oii,yes!  he  has  one;  but  he  uses  it  at 
the  wrong  lime,  and  does  not  keep  it  on  hand 
ready  to  quell  any  disturbance  that  is  likely  to 
arise.  Mr.  A,  on  the  contrary,  observes  that 
bees  are  cro>ser  on  some  days  than  on  some 
others  ;  but  if  he  must  handle  tLem  on  an  "off 
day'"*  he  will  first  make  sure  thai  his  smoker  is 
in  good  order,  and  ready  to  give  off'  a  good  vol- 
ume of  smoke.  He  will  blow  a  little  of  it  in  at 
the  entrance,  and  then  pry  the  cover  up  a  little 
very  gently.  As  he  does  so  he  will  send  a 
stream  of  smoke  into  the  crack  made  by  the 
putty-knife  or  screw-driver.  This  drives  down 
the  guards,  and  then  the  crack  is  made  a  little 
wider,  and  more  smoke  is  then  driven  in,  when 
the  cover  is  removed.  If  the  bees  show  a  quick 
nervous  movement,  standing  up  high  on  their 
legs,  bobbing  their  bodies  quickly  one  way  and 
tnen  the  other,  he  gives  them  a  few  more  light 
whiff's  of  smoke  until  they  are  subdued.  With 
a  screw-driver  he  loosens  the  frames,  holding 
the  smoker  in  his  hand.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
bees  Slick  their  heads  up,  ready  to  show  fight, 
he  drives  them  back  again,  and  then  very  cau- 
tiously and  deliberately  removes  the  first  frame. 
His  movements  from  now  on  are  very  deliber- 
ate; and  occasionally  when  the  bees  are  a  little 
obstreperous  he  gives  them  another  whiff  of 
smoke.  Only  a  very  little  is  required— just  suf- 
ficient to  let  them  know  that  he  is  master,  and 
that  they  must  let  him  entirely  alone. 

This  summer  I  worked  with  the  bees  nearly  a 
week  before  I  received  a  single  sting,  and  yet 

*A  cool  day  af  t#r  a  rain ;  a  day  when  the  bees  have 
been  robbing,  or  a  day  following  a  sudden  stoppage 
of  the  honey-tlow. 
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one  of  the  boys  who  worked  near  me  at  the 
tim«,  doing  the  same  work,  was  stung  any- 
where from  three  to  tive  limes  a  day.  Perhaps 
some  may  feol  that  these  slow  movements 
waste  a  good  deal  of  time;  but  I  find  that  I  can 
really  do  more  work  in  a  day  by  closely  and 
ear-fully  watching  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  \he  bnes  to  resent  my  intrusion.  Right  here 
rests  the  whole  secret.  To  one  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  handling  bees  there  is  a  certain  inde- 
scribable action  on  their  part  that  shows  when 
they  arc  ready  to  sting.  A  little  smoke  at  the 
right  time  takes  the  "  fight"  all  out  of  them. 

1  do  not  believe  it  is  good  policy  for  one  who 
handles  bees  very  much  to  get  stung  a  great 
many  times,  and  one  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
every  sting  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  bees  are  working  in  the  fields, 
one  or  two  stings  perhaps  in  the  whole  month 
would  be  all  thut  I  should  get,  providing  there 
were  nothiiie  but  Italians  from  imported  stock, 
or  of  that  pi^rsuasion  ;  and  how  I  avoid  the 
stings  is  simply  by  following  the  plan  laid  down 
for  Mr.  A. 

In  this  connection  It  might  be  well  to  state 
that  one  who  makes  a  business  of  keeping  bees 
Is  liable  in  years  to  come  to  experience  some  bad 
effects  from  too  much  of  the  apis-raellifica  ooi- 
son  being  inject»-d  into  his  system.  The  Rev. 
L.  L.  Langstroth,  James  Heddon,  and  others  in 
later  years  experienced  some  inconvenience 
from  what  they  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  too 
much  bee-sting  poison  in  the  system. 

In  regard  to  dispensing  with  a  veil— yes,  this 
can  be  done,  but  it  doesn't  pay.  I  have  seen 
some  of  these  same  chaps  boast  of  how  they  did 
not  need  any  face  protection  ;  yet  I  have  seen 
them  waste  valuable  time  in  stopping  to  put 
the  hands  up  to  the  face,  or  plunge  the  head  in 
a  clump  of  bushes,  in  ignoble  retreat. — Ed.] 


OPENING  UP  NEW  MARKETS  FOR  OUR   SUR- 
PLUS. 


A  PR.\CTICAL  WAY  SUGGESTED. 


By  F.  A.  Snell. 


In  years  past  there  has  been  much  territory 
in  our  country  where  bees  have  not  been  kept- 
some  parts,  at  least,  of  which  are  not  adapted 
to  the  keeping  of  bees.  I  have  tried  and  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  making  sales  in  such  terri- 
tory to  some  extent,  through  friends  located 
there.  In  aoing  so  the  benefit  would  be  two- 
fold in  seasons  when  our  crops  have  been  good 
here,  as  then  all  bee-keepers  have  a  good  crop, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  sold;  and  if  too  much 
honey  is  thrown  on  our  home  or  any  other  one 
market  the  result  is  a  demoralized  one,  and  low 
prices  obtained  for  our  honey. 

The  other  benefit  results  in  having  an  outlet 
for  the  large  crop  when  it  comes,  and  at  good 
prices,  besides  supplying  the  people  at  distant 
points  with  nature's  purest  and  healthiest 
sweet— honey. 

In  1886  our  crop  of  honey  was  a  good  one  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Having  friends  in  the 
unoccupied  fields  I  wrote  them  as  to  selling  for 
me,  or  buying  and  selling  it  to  grocers  or  con- 
sumers. I  thus  secured  two  good  markets  at 
good  distributing-points.  At  one  of  these 
points  my  friends  sold  nearly  2000  lbs.  of  comb 


and  extracted  honey  for  me  at  satisfactory 
prices.  At  the  other  good  point  the  second 
friend  did  nearly  as  well.  Others  with  whom  I 
thus  arranged  disposed  of  from  100  to  aOO  lbs., 
buying  outright  from  me.  The  comb  honey 
netted  me  about  15}4  cts.,  and  the  extracted  9 
cts.,  or  about  that.  Each  year  since,  I  have  sold 
more  or  less  at  the  distant  points.  The  only 
drawback  has  been  our  extremely  poor  seasons 
for  the  last  six  years,  during  which  time  I  have 
been  able  to  ship  only  small  lots  to  the  distant 
points,  owing  partially  to  the  urgent  home  de- 
mand for  our  honey.  This  season  thus  far  has 
been  a  poor  one  with  us,  and  we  are  in  much 
need  of  rain  at  present.  Bee-keepers  who 
make  their  bees  their  leading  business  should 
see  well  to  it  that  too  much  honey  is  not  forced 
on  their  home  markets  or  the  large  city  mar- 
kets, but  try  to  keep  posted  as  to  the  honey 
crop,  and  select  the  not  overcrowded  points  to, 
sell  their  products  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  using 
no  deception  in  crating.  Have  the  sections 
cleaned  of  propolis,  and  as  little  soiled  as  can 
be;  thus  the  best  prices  will  be  secured,  which 
are  too  low,  like  all  products  of  labor. 

At  this  time,  and  for  several  years  past, 
whether  the  crops  were  light  or  heavy,  the 
tendency  has  been  gradually  but  surely  down- 
ward, until  very  little  or  no  profit  is  left  to  the 
producer,  and  sometimes  the  produce  is  sold  at 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  producing.  Th& 
producer  of  honey,  at  least,  should  come  as- 
near  to  the  consumer  as  possible,  which  is  se- 
cured to  quite  an  extent  by  selling,  at  points  as 
above  indicated,  in  vacant  territory;  for,  were^ 
these  remote  points  reached  by  our  large  city 
dealers,  much  expense  would  be  added;  viz., 
freight  to  city  markets  from  the  country  pro- 
ducer hundreds  of  miles  away,  perhaps;  cost  of 
commission  and  transportation  from  city  to  the 
unoccupied  markets,  which  would  make  a  dif- 
ference of  from  2X  to  5  cts.  per  pound  at  the 
final  selling-point,  which  would  of  necessity 
compel  the  dealer  there  to  add  this  amount  to- 
the  selling  price;  and  the  loss  from  breakage  is 
much  increased  at  times,  all  of  which  will  add 
to  the  retail  price  unless  the  grocer  loses,  in 
which  case  less  honey  will  be  consumed  than  if 
sold  at  a  lower  figure,  and  the  grocer  less  in- 
clined to  buy;  when,  if  sent  by  the  producer 
to  the  point  of  consumption,  all  parties  would 
be  helped,  and  far  more  honey  used  at  such 
points;  and  as  the  extent  of  our  country  is  im- 
mense, on  the  whole  the  results  of  bringing  the 
producer  and  consumer  near  each  other  would 
be  great,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  honey  pos- 
sible sold,  resulting  in  a  benefit  to  all  parties 
interested;  viz.,  the  bee-keeper,  dealer,  and  con- 
sumer. I  think  too  much  thought  along  this 
line  can  not  be  bestowed. 

Later.— We  are  now  having  a  delightful  rain, 
which  is  much  appreciated. 

Milledgeville,  111. 
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[LE  Fred  was  releasing 
.nmself  from  his  fixed  posi- 
tion at  the  door  he  at  the 
'same  time  took  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  occupants  of  the 
room.  Mr.  Buell  was  sitting 
in  an  easy-chair,  with  a  ban- 
dage over  his  left  eye;  and 
as  Fred  caught  a  snifE  of 
hartshorn,  and  began  to  sneeze,  Mrs.  Buell 
said  in  an  excited  manner,  "Just  see.  Fred 
Anderson,  what  those  pesicy  bees  you  left  here 
yesterday  have  been  doing.  Mr.  Buell  is  stung 
so  dangerously  that  his  eye  is  swelled  shut- 
shut,  Mr.  Anderson.  Poor  Alfaretta  is  also 
stung  on  the  head,  and  has  gone  to  bed  weep- 
ing. And  Fido.  the  dear  little  thing,  I  fear  is 
dead  under  the  barn— dead,  Mr.  Anderson;  two 
hen-coops  demolished,  the  chickens  killed,  and 
the  corral  near  the  barn  ruined,  Mr.  Anderson, 
ruined." 

Fred  was  amazed  at  so  much  damage  being 
done  by  one  colony  of  bees:  and  while  he  was 
trying  to  collect  his  wits,  and  say  something, 
Mr.  Buell  laughed  kjndly,  and  said.  "There, 
there, dear  wife  don't  get  so  excited.  Fred  will 
think  those  bees  were  equal  to  a  cyclone." 

"Cyclone!"  said  Mrs.  Buell;  "why,  Clarence, 
they  were  worse—" 

"You  see,  Fred,"  said  Mr.  Buell,  interrupting 
his  wife,  "it  all  happened  after  this  manner: 
Early  in  the  morning  I  picketed  old  Jake  on  a 
corner  of  the  alfalfa-field.  While  we  were  eat- 
ing breakfast  he  slipped  his  rope,  and,  like  all 
mules,  started  out  upon  an  exploring-tonr.  I 
had  just  reclined  in  the  hammock  when  I  saw 
him  approach  the  bee-hive.  I  have  no  doubt 
his  mule  sense  led  him  to  believe  that  he  had 
found  the  box  in  which  I  keep  the  barley.  I 
hastened  toward  him  and  shouted,  but  it  was 
too  late.  With  a  comical  leer  at  me  and  an 
expressive  twisting  of  his  ears,  as  much  as  to 
say,  'I  am  managing  this  barley- box,'  he  gave 
his  no*e  a  gyratory  movement  on  the  cover, 
and  it  went  off  with  a  thud.  His  nose  then 
went  gyrating  among  the  frames;  but,  let  me 
tell  you,  it  was  as  quickly  withdrawn,  and  with 
a  snort  and  a  squeal  he  whirled  around  and 
kicked  that  hive  clear  over  the  hedge.  The 
pieces  went  flying  through  the  air  as  though 
there  had  been  an  explosion." 
"  Cyclone,"  said  Mrs.  Buell. 
"The  vvliole  force  of  bees  were  now  getting 
in  their  work,"  said  Mr.  Buell,  not  noticing  his 


wife's  interruption,  "and  old  Jake  kept  kick- 
ing, braying,  and  retreating  down  the  lane. 
The  chicken-coops,  and  even  the  corral  fence 
had  to  go  behind  his  heels;  and  the  last  I  saw 
of  him  was  upon  the  edge  of  the  tule  swamp. 
After  Jake  disappeared,  the  bees  commenced 
operations  upon  every  living  thing  on  the 
premises;  and  without  further  comment  you 
see  what  the  effect  has  been  upon  me." 

"Well,  I  declare!"  said  Fred,  with  much 
feeling;  "in  all  of  my  experience  with  bees  I 
never  heard  of  one  colony  causing  so  much 
damage.  Indeed,  I  am  sorry  I  left  them  here. 
It  is  too  bad,  anyway;"  and  Fred  showed  real 
anxiety. 

"  Now,  see  here.  Fred,"  said  Mr.  Buell,  as  he 
arose  and  walked  the  room,"  "I  do  not  wish 
you  to  take  any  of  the  blame.  I  wanted  the 
bees:  and.  though  we  have  had  a  rough  begin- 
ning with  them,  I  shall  not  give  up  trying  to 
manage  them.  If  you  can  not  save  any  thing 
out  of  that  hive.  I  want  another;  and  I  tell 
you,  Fred,  I  am  going  to  stick  to  the  bees  until 
I  kuovv  how  to  conquer  and  manage  them." 

Fred  arose,  and  with  animation  said,  "Allow 
me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Buell,  upon  your 
determination.  I  will  give  you  all  of  tlie  aid  I 
possibly  can." 

"Clarence,  are  you  really  beside  yourself?" 
said  Mrs.  Buell,  in  a  vexed,  complaining  voice; 
"  must  Alfaretta  and  I  be  shut  in  the  house  all 
s«ummer  just  by  a  few  bees,  cruel  bees,  mean 
bees?  I  tell  you.  Mr.  Buell.  I  shall  not  submit 
to  it;"  and  Mrs.  Buell  fell  to  sobbing  hyster- 
ically. 

While  Mr.  Buell  proceeded,  in  the  kindest  of 
words,  to  allay  the  fears  of  his  wife,  Fred 
hastened  out  of  the  house,  with  the  remark 
that  he  would  try  to  set  things  to  rights.  "  I 
declare,"  said  he.  in  an  undertone  to  himself, 
as  ho  went  into  the  shed  to  get  some  sacking 
with  which  to  make  a  smudge,  "  I  really  believe 
Mrs.  Buell  is  troubled  with  what  Matt  Hogan 
terms  '  mintal  aberration.'  " 

Fred  found  only  the  extracting-super  kicked 
off,  and  that  was  surely  ruined.  There  was  but 
a  small  amount  of  bees  or  honey  in  the  super, 
and  the  colony  proper,  or  the  brood- chamber, 
was  not  injured.  With  the  smudge  in  hand, 
the  cover  was  replaced  and  the  colony  soon 
regained  its  normal  condition. 

The  chicken-coops  were  next  righted  and 
repaired;  and  the  chickens,  instead  of  being  all 
killed,  were  coming  from  their  hiding  in  the 
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weeds,  not  much  the  worse  for  their  scare;  and 
even  the  corral  fence  was  not  damaged  to  a 
great  extent.  Fido,  the  supposed  defunct  dog, 
also  came  from  his  hiding,  and  received  a 
caress  from  Fred  with  evident  cheerfulness. 
Fred,  thinking  of  Mrs.  Buell's  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  affair,  exclaimed  aloud,  "Mintal  aber- 
ration!" 

"What's  that?"  said  Mr.  Buell,  who  had 
silently  come  close  to  Fred. 

"Eh— er—wh— what's  that?  Oh!  you  scared 
me,"  said  Fred,  as  he  regained  his  composure. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Buell,  "  I  should  think  Jake 
did  have  a 'mintal  aberration.'  Ha,  ha!  you 
ought  to  have  seen  him,  to  realize  the  affair  to 
the  fullest  extent." 

"That's  so,"  said  Fred,  with  much  gusto, 
glad  to  have  his  unguarded  remark  palmed  off 
on  to  old  Jake.  "  He  must  have  appeared  like  a 
doubled  and  twisted  syanastacutus  going 
through  the  air." 

Mr.  Buell  looked  at  Fred  soberly  a  few  mo- 
ments and  then  exclaimed,  "Fred,  you  are 
joking.  I  have  made  a  study  of  paleontology, 
and  there  has  never  been  such  a  prehistoric 
subject  discovered." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Fred,  laughing.  "  I  should 
think  there  is  such  a  subject,"  as  he  pointed  to 
old  Jake,  just  emerging  from  the  tule  swamp, 
well  plastered  with  mud. 

With  a  few  jovial  remarks  in 
relation  to  old  Jake  and  his  new 
name,  Mr.  Buell  again  put  him 
at  the  end  of  the  picket  rope, 
where  he  seemed  none  the  worse 
for  his  experience  except  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Fred's  offhand  and  rapid  way 
of    righting    things,    and     Mr. 
Buell's  kind   treatment,  dimin- 
ished   Mrs.   Buell's    fears;    and 
when  they  returned  to  the  house 
she  had  ventured  to  open  a  win- 
dow  and   door:    and   when   Mr. 
Buell  again  reiterated  his  deter- 
mination to  master  the  bees,  Mrs. 
Buell  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  hero.    "  But," 
said  she,  suddenly  turning,  "  Fred  Anderson,  I 
should  think  the  bees  would  sting  you  tod^ath. 
I  am  sure  if  one  should  sting  me  I  should  not 
get  over  it  in  a  week." 

Fred  told  her  that  he  had  not  the  least  fear 
of  stings,  and  assured  her  that  Mr.  Buell  would 
soon  learn  to  manage  them  as  easily  as  he 
could.  "But  before  he  becomes  an  expert  he 
must  learn  to  take  many  stings.  For  instance, 
I  have  been  stung  at  the  rate  of  forty  times  a 
minute." 

"■  Forty  times  a  minute!"'  exclaimed  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Buell.  "  Why,  Fred  Anderson!  what 
are  you  made  of— cast  iron?"  said  Mr.  Buell. 
"  Have  you  no  nerves  ?  "  quoth  Mrs.  Buell. 


"Oh!  my  friends,"  said  Fred,  "it  is  merely  a 
case  of  getting  the  system  thoroughly  inocu- 
lated with  bee  poison;  or,  as  a  friend  of  mine 
termed  it,  getting  pickled.  The  longer  one 
manages  bees  the  more  pickled  he  becomes, 
until  at  length  he  cares  not  so  much  for  a  bee- 
sting  as  he  does  for  a  mosqulto-bite." 

"  You  almost  discourage  me,"  said  Mr.  Buell; 
"see  my  eye  after  only  one  sting.  My  condi- 
tion would  be  deplorable  if  alive  after  forty 
stings." 

"You  will  be  so  careful,"  said  Fred,  "in  the 
first  stages  of  your  bee  management,  that  you 
will  receive  but  few  stings.  It  is  only  after 
much  manipulation  of  bees  that  one  gets  care- 
less, and  gets  punished  for  it." 

"Yes,  Fred,  I  think  I  can  Imagine  how  that 
occurs.    To  illustrate,  let  me  paraphrase  Pope: 

A  bee-hive  is  a  monster  so  full  of  stings. 
That  to  leave  it  we'd  get  away  on  wings; 
Yet  endured  so  oft,  and  stung  in  tender  parts. 
Charmed,  we  fain  would  study  ail  their  arts. 

The  conversation  drifted  from  bees  to  Pope, 
and  from  Pope  to  good  and  evil,  and  finally  to 
the  charms  of  music;  and  Fred  was  requested 
to  enliven  the  house  with  the  guitar  and  a 
gospel  hymn.  He  selected  "The  Lord  Is  our 
rock;  in  him  we  hide,  a  shelter  in  a  time  of 
storm." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  joined  in  the  chorus;  and 


lUST  SEE  WHAT  THOSE    PESKY  BEES  HAVE  BEEN  DOING!" 

as  the  last  refrain  died  away,  an  echo,  as  It 
seemed,  came  from  the  shrubbery  near  the 
house: 

"Jesus  is  a  rock  in  a  weary  land,  in  a  weary 
land,  a  shelter  in  a  time  of  storm." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  gave  close  and  anxious 
attention. 

"Dear  Alfaretta,"  said  Mrs.  Buell,  as  she 
arose  and  peered  from  the  window.  "That  is 
the  first  time  since  we  came  here  that  she  has 
even  tried  lo  sing  any  thing  but  her  song  of  the 
sea.  Certainly,  Clarence,  It  is  an  indication  of 
a  change." 

"Surely  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Buell,  in  a  hopeful 
tone;  and,  stepping  to  the  veranda,  he  said, 
"  Alfaretta,  dear!" 
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"Yes,  papa,  here  I  is;"  and  she  emerged 
from  under  an  acacia-tree,  her  face  much  swol- 
len from  the  effects  of  a  bee-sting. 

"  How  do  you  feel,  Alfaretta,  since  your  ex- 
perience with  the  bees  ?  " 

"  Why,  papa,  I  feel  like  an  old  potato-basket 
with  the  bottom  out  and  handles  off,  all  crunch- 
ed, crunched." 

Fred  had  anxiously  followed  Mr.  Buell  to  the 
veranda;  and  now,  turning  to  him,  Alfaretta 
said,  "Freddy,  see  my  teeth."  The  grimace 
that  followed  gave  Fred  a  distress  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  and  he  immediately  re-entered 
the  house,  followed  by  Mr.  Buell. 

The  moments  that  followed  were  moments  of 
silence.  Hearts  that  were  hoping  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  mental  condition  of  the  loved 
one,  and  anxiously  watching  all  indications  of 
a  change,  were  even  more  sad  when  the  indi- 
cations proved  to  be  misleading  and  false.  The 
spell  of  silence  was  soon  broken,  however,  by 
the  well-known  song  from  the  shrubbery: 

"  The  night  is  stormy  and  dark. 
My  lover  is  on  the  sea,"  etc. 

"O  Fred!"  said  Mr.  Buell  suddenly.  "The 
episodes  of  the  morning  have  led  me  to  neglect 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  heard  from  Dawson. 
He  is  very  bad  off;  has  taken  to  his  bed,  and  is 
continually  raving  about  McBurger." 

"Is  that  so,  Mr.  Buell?"  asked  Fred,  anx- 
iously. 

"Yes.  Fred,  it  is  reliable  news,  for  Sam 
Splinter  came  up  the  river  from  Dawson's  last 
evening,  and  told  me." 

"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!"  said  Fred,  in  evident 
distress.  "If  the  man  should  die  I  should  feel 
guilty  —  yes,  guilty  —  for  I  suppose  I  am  the 
cause  of  it  all." 

"No,  Fred,  I  would  not  judge  you  guilty,  for 
you  were  attending  to  your  own  legitimate 
business.  He  followed  you  for  an  evil  purpose; 
and  if  he  dies,  it  is  only  another  form  of  retrib- 
utive justice,  not  only  for  what  he  meditated 
at  that  time,  but  for  past  dark  deeds.  Now,  I 
think,  though  he  is  a  bad  man,  and  though  his 
wife  may  not  receive  us  kindly,  we  can  do  no 
better  service  to-day  than  to  visit  those  in  af- 
fliction, and  render  all  possible  aid.  I  propose 
that  we  now  eat  our  noonday  lunch,  and  all  go 
down  to  the  Dawson  place.  What  say  you, 
Mrs.  Buell?" 

"  It  seems  to  me  it  is  just  what  we  should  do. 
But,  Clarence,  your  eye  and  Alfaretta's  face  are 
not  very  presentablp." 

"  I  think  almost  any  thing  will  be  presentable 
at  the  Dawson  ranch,"  said  Mr.  Buell.  "Eti- 
quette and  appearance  are  not  held  in  high 
esteem  there,  as  you  will  probably  find  out.  I 
take  if,  for  granted  you  will  go  with  us,  Fred." 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Buell,  I  am  only  too  anxious 
to  be  of  service  to  those  people  " 

"And  what  say  you,  Alfaretta?"  said  Mr. 
Buell. 


Alfaretta  held  a  small  walking-stick  in  her 
hand,  pointing  it  skyward  like  a  wand,  and, 
looking  steadily  up,  she  repeated,  with  an  os- 
cillating movement  of  her  lithe  body,  and  with 
an  increasing  intensity, 

"  Grimalliins,  ghosts,  grind,  grind. 
Bedlams  and  witches,  bind,  ijind; 
Hail,  blinlcers  and  winlsers, 
Mourning  and  croning, 
Dawson  is  dead— dead." 

"Dear  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Buell,  with  evi- 
dent pain,  "  you  should  not  allow  such  vagaries 
to  enter  your  head." 

"Dead,  dead,"  answered  Alfaretta. 


SOMETHING    FOK   "  SKYLARK"   AND   THE    READ- 
ERS OF  GLEANINGS. 

Question. —  Which  is  right,  you  or  Skylark,  as 
to  the  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States? 
Is  it  possible  that  there  are  3  000,000  more  farms 
in  the  country  now  than  in  1870? 

Answer. — Turning  to  my  dictionary,  under 
"Farm, "I  find  this:  "  Lmd  owned  or  occupied 
by  a  farmer."  Then  turning  to  "Farmer" 
I  find,  "A  person  who  owns  or  occupies  land." 
Then  on  the  wall  to  my  offii-e  I  find  this  clip- 
ping, which  I  clipped  some  time  ago  from  a 
newspaper  and  pinned  there,  and  from  which  I 
made  the  statement  regarding  the  number  of 
farms,  which  appeared  in  the  Progressive  Bee- 
keeper, wh\ch.  Skylark  takes  exception  to:  "In 
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1870  there  were  3,027,108  farmers  who  practi- 
cally owned  all  the  farms  in  the  United  States. 
In  1894  3,031,270  persons  owned  all  the  farm 
land  in  this  nation."  To  prove  himself  right. 
Skylark  will  have  to  show  that  this  clipping 
gives  a  false  statement.  Will  he  undertake  to 
prove  that  these  figures  are  not  approximately 
correct?  Unless  he  can  do  this  he  has  no  right 
to  sweep  me  and  my  "  argument  into  the 
Pacific."  In  doing  as  he  did,  he  only  set  up  a 
man  of  straw,  and  then  proceeded  to  knock  it 
down.  Be  fair,  Skylark,  even  if  you  are  hiding 
under  a  nom  de  yAume. 

CORPORATION,  OR   UNITING   OF  BEE-KEEPERS. 

Question.— y^hy  are  you  opposed  to  bee- 
keepers uniting  to  force  up  the  price  of  honey? 
Is  not  Skylark  right  in  his  premises  regarding 
this  matter? 

Answer. — I  am  opposed  to  the  uniting  of  bee- 
keepers to  force  up  the  price  of  honey,  because 
the  principle  is  wrong.  It  is  just  this  principle 
which  has  brought  hard  times  to  bee-keepers 
and  to  the  mass  of  wealth- producing  people. 
It  is  on  a  level  with  the  great  combines  in  th'is 
country,  which  force  up  prices  of  coal,  oil,  etc., 
to  the  injury  of  the  masses,  and  which  is  con- 
demned by  all  right-thinking  ppople.  Skylark 
says  that  my  ideas  along  the  line  of  "loviag 
your  neighbor  as  yourself"  "leads  to  the  legiti- 
mate conclusion  that  friend  Doolittle  should 
divide  his  honey  equally  among  his  neighbors, 
giving  each  one  as  much  as  he  keeps  himself." 
Exactly;  just  this.  And  it  also  means  that 
each  one  of  those  neighbors  should  give  me  a 
part  of  their  wheat,  meat,  butter,  eggs,  cotton, 
wool,  etc.,  so  that  aZ7  might  live  in  happiness 
on  the  bounties  which  a  loving  Father  so  richly 
provided  for  our  comfort.  The  race  in  life 
should  be  equal  to  ail.  When  I  come  to  ex- 
change my  honey  for  any  of  the  things  rai-^ed 
in  any  agricultural  pursuit,  I  find  that  the 
above  is  very  nearly  what  happens,  and  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  one  grumbling  because  his 
honey  did  not  buy  enough  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
etc.;  but  when  we  come  to  exchange  honey  for 
coal,  fare  on  railroads,  interest,  taxes,  etc.,  we 
find  that  it  takes  from  three  to  ten  times  as 
much  of  our  honey  to  secure  to  us  the  same 
results  as  it  did  in  the  seventies,  and  this  is 
why  so  many  articles  have  appeared  of  late 
regarding  the  low  price  of  honey.  And  now 
Skylark  proposes  to  overcome  this  growling  by 
a  combine  of  honey-producers,  so  as  to  force  all 
of  our  agricultural  friends  to  give  us  more  of 
their  products  for  ours  than  they  have  been 
doing,  which  all  admit  has  been  about  right,  in 
the  past. 

The  papers  tell  us  that  there  are  3.5.000,000 
people  in  these  United  States  without  homes; 
that  is,  they  live  in  homes  owned  by  others; 
and  in  the  face  of  tbis  we  are  told  that  a 
honey-trust  would  be  right,  to  compel  these 
homeless  ones  to' pay  to  bee-keepers  a  price 


which  would  grind  them  down  still  lower  in 
the  scale  of  society,  or  go  without  one  of  the 
most  delicious  sweets  God  ever  gave  to  man. 
No,  no;  we  have  no  business  to  go  into  wrong- 
doing because  others  do  wrong.  Besides,  if  we 
do  we  shall  be  beaten  at  our  own  game.  Just 
think  for  a  moment  of  our  trying  to  beat,  or 
even  compete  with  the  great  oil  monopoly, 
coal  combine,  or  sugar  trust.  The  distance 
between  us  would  only  grow  broader  and  broad- 
er as  time  went  on,  while  we  should  entirely 
take  from  the  mouths  of  3.5,000.000  people  the 
sweet  we  are  so  anxious  they  should  have. 

Again,  we  can  not  combine,  as  bee-keepers, 
if  we  wished  to  trample  the  golden  rule  under 
our  feet.  I  am  in  debt  for  my  place,  and  my 
honey  will  just  about  pav  the  interest,  taxes, 
etc.,  and  allow  my  family  to  live  on  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  Interest  and  taxes  are  due. 
Talk  about  my  holding  my  honey  for  higher 
prices,  or  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  a  bee- 
keepers' exchange!  No,  I  must  sell  that  honey 
for  what  it  will  bring,  or  have  the  sheriff  sell 
the  place  for  taxes,  or  the  landlord  take  it  by 
foreclosure  of  mortgage,  unless  Skylark  will 
advance  to  me  on  my  honey  enough  for  these 
and  my  family's  living,  and  do  the  same  for 
thousands  of  others.  Will  Skylark  do  this?  I 
trow  not. 

Again,  Skylark  says,  basing  his  ideas  on  the 
teachings  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  "In 
no  place  do  I  find  it  the  duty  of  a  merchant, 
though  he  be  a  Christian,  to  make  his  business 
known  to  a  fellow-man  who  would  like  hints 
as  to  his  success  so  as  to  put  them  in  practice 
in  the  same  business.  Will  Skylark  tell  us 
what  these  words  of  Christ  mean,  if  they  do 
not  mean  this?  "Give  to  him  that  asketh  of 
thee;  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee, 
turn  not  thou  away."  "  Do  good,  and  lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  again,  and  your  reward 
shall  be  great."  "  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give."  "All  ye  are  brethren."  If  a  man 
love  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  enough 
to  tell  him  of  his  business  when  he  is  asked 
about  it,  for  fear  he  will  enter  into  competition 
with  him,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen?  What  is  the  Christian  bee-keeper 
after?  As  much  of  this  world's  goods  as  he 
can  rob  from  his  brother  through  a  honey  com- 
bine? If  he  is,  then  "  Great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven"  can  not  be  applicable  to  him. 

If  merchants,  and  most  other  businessmen, 
are  like  those  pictured  by  Skylark,  I  am  happy 
to  announce  that  many  of  our  leaders  in  api- 
culture are  not.  Think  how  freely  the  man- 
agers of  Gleanings  have  given  us  all  the  little 
"kinks"  in  our  pursuit  in  the  past;  how 
Gleanings  prefers  the  other  bee- papers  to  it- 
self, by  retracting  any  thing  said  of  them 
which  might  look  as  if  it  wished  to  place  itself 
above  its  fellows:  how  it  is  willing  to  give  of 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  Its  managers,  on 
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the  principle  that  the  world  is  broad  enough 
for  all,  even  along  the  line  of  ihe  supply  busi- 
ness. And  what  I  have  said  of  Gleanings  and 
its  DQanagers  I  find  equally  true  of  nearly  all  of 
the  other  bee-papers  and  their  managers. 

I  should  like  to  say  many  other  things  re- 
garding the  thoughts  brought  out  in  Skylark's 
article  in  the  July  1st  number  of  Gleanings, 
showing  how  he  is  wrong  in  his  ideas  of  over- 
production; what  has  been  the  real  cause  of 
the  hard  times  to  bee-keepers  and  in  our  nation; 
how  I  can  not  afford  to  attend  bee-conventions 
as  I  used  to,  on  account  of  having  to  pay  three 
times  the  amount  in  car  fare,  when  measured 
in  honey,  that  I  did  in  the  seventies,  etc.;  but 
space  will  not  permit,  neither  would  all  of  it  be 
appropriate  for  a  bee-journal.  The  time  has 
come  for  deep  thought  regarding  the  evils 
which  have  crept  into  our  midst,  and  bee-keep- 
ers should  lead  the  way  toward  reform  by 
"quitting  themselves  like  men,"  and  by  taking 
an  advanced  position  by  voice,  by  ballot,  and 
on  the  printed  page. 

[I  desire  to  take  no  sides  in  this  discussion; 
but  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  a  newspaper 
clipping,  especially  one  that  is  anonymous,  is 
not  a  reliable  or  a  uthoritative  source  of  inform- 
ation. In  saying  this  I  am  not  implying  that  the 
statement  regarding  the  number  of  farms  is  or 
is  not  right.  As  the  whole  question  borders 
closely  on  politics,  and  is  out  of  our  legitimate 
line,  the  discussion,  now  that  both  sides  have 
been  represented,  should  end  where  it  is.— Ed.] 
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BEE  -  MAKTINS;     HOW    THEY     ARE     SOMETIMES 
STUNG  IN    THE    THROAT. 

Seeing  an  article  in  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal  about  the  bee-martin,  and  chancing  a  few 
days  later  to  kill  a  couple  of  these  birds,  I  de- 
cided to  hold  a  post-mortem  examination  so  as 
to  ascertain  what  became  of  the  stings.  The 
first  bird  dissected  showed  that  he  had  eaten 
fifteen  working  bees,  two  of  which  had  stung 
him  in  the  throat.  The  other  bird  showed  that 
he  was  more  of  an  expert  at  swallowing  bees; 
for  out  of  twelve  bees  he  had  eaten,  not  one  had 
stung  him.  E.  L.  Rogers. 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 

[I  have  always  wondered  whether  the  birds 
were  not  stung,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  one 
at  least  was  paid  back  for  his  fun.  Another 
query  arises,  whether  the  stings,  when  receiv- 
ed in  the  throat  or  mouth,  have  any  bad  effect 
on  his  birdship. — Ed.] 


BASSWOOD  AN  ENTIRE    FAILURE— WHY? 

Basswood  opened  June  28,  and  blossomed 
more  profusely  than  before  in  ten  years.  I  was 
ready  with  100  swarms  of  bees,  but  not  one 
drop  of  honey  was  gathered  from  it.  Bees  did 
not  visit  the  blossoms  at  all  after  their  opening. 


The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  asked  for; 
but  why  it  failed  to  secrete  honey  I  do  not  know. 

Last  season,  with  only  an  occasional  tree 
blossoming,  and  that  very  sparsely,  we  got  a 
fine  crop  of  honey,  and  here  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  famous  great  basswood-belt  of  Wiscon- 
sin, obliged  to  report  a  failure  with  every  thing 
apparently  favorable.    Why  is  it? 

E.  A.  Morgan. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  July  11. 


working    two    QUEENS    IN    ONE     COLONY'— CAN 
IT  BE   DONE? 

Will  you  answer  through  Gleanings  what 
would  be  the  result  of  placing  two  queens  in 
one  hive,  with  perforated  zinc  in  center,  also  on 
top?  Would  both  colonies  work  together  in 
super?  T.  N.  Briggs. 

Marion,  Mass.,  July  30. 

[The  plan  you  speak  of  has  been  practiced  to 
some  extent.  In  some  cases  it  has  seemed  to 
work  satisfactorily,  making  apparently  an  in- 
crease in  the  strength  of  the  colony,  and  in  the 
amount  of  honey  secured.  It  has  been  tested 
more  fully  in  England,  but  of  late  I  have  seen 
but  little  of  it.  Under  some  circumstances  it 
can  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily — at  least 
quite  a  few  reported  having  done  so  in  our  col- 
umns some  two  years  ago.— Ed] 


another  bee  keepers  CONGRESS  CALLED 
FOR. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the  parties  connected 
with  the  Tennessee  Centennial,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  they  are  going 
to  encourage  an  apicultural  exhibit;  and  up  to 
this  time  I  am  unable  to  give  any  thing  defi- 
nite as  a  result  of  the  correspondence.  How- 
ever, I  expect,  during  the  coming  week,  to 
know  more  about  what  my  old  home  State  will 
do  toward  recognizing  the  bee  and  honey  in- 
dustry in  the  celebration  of  her  one  hundredth 
anniversary. 

I  am  well  satisfied,  though,  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  encouragement  to  call  for  a  general 
recognition  by  the  bee-keepers  of  the  United 
States — yes,  of  the  entire  world — and  the  object 
of  this  communication  is  to  suggest  what  I 
think  would  be  a  very  interesting  and  benefi- 
cial movement  on  the  part  of  combined  bee- 
dom.  Let's  all.  with  one  consent,  pick  our- 
selves up  and  hold  a  "  National  Bee-keepers' 
Congress"  at  Nashville,  some  time  during  the 
centennial,  which  opens  on  the  first  of  May, 
1897,  and  continues  six  months.  There  are 
matters  of  great  importance  that  could  be  con- 
sidered at  such  a  meeting;  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  attractions,  which  will  be 
quite  to  the  advantage  of  the  meeting,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  we  can,  between  now  and  next 
summer,  work  up  one  of  the  greatest  bee-keep- 
ers' meetings  that  was  ever  held. 

Some,  who  are  of  a  prejudiced  turn,  may  say, 
"No,  our  National  B.  K.  Union,  or  the  North 
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American,  will  be  quite  sufficient."  (I  speak  of 
these  two  associations  because  they  are  the 
most  extensive.)  But  stop  and  think  a  mo- 
ment. There  are  thousands  of  bee-keepers  who 
never  attend  a  convention,  save  their  own  local 
gatherings;  and  then  Nashville,  being  well  lo- 
cated, we  could  get  a  good  working  force  from 
every  quarter.  (Such  an  assembly  could  make 
such  demands  as  would  be  recognized  by  al- 
most every  Stale  in  the  Union.  We  need  laws 
regulating,  or,  rather  Stopping,  the  sale  of 
adulterated  honey.  We  need  laws  protecting, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  honey-producing  timbers 
of  our  forests,  besides  many  others.  The  dairy 
industry  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  our  land; 
and  why  not  the  honey  industry  receive  the 
same?  Every  deep  thinking  bee-keepi^r  can 
see  what  power  demands  of  such  an  assembly 
as  I  suggest  would  have;  and  if  such  be  the 
case,  why  not  join  in  a  national  congress,  and 
lock  arms  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to 
south,  and  have  our  say?  Am  I  right  or  am  I 
wrong?  It  is  one  of  the  two;  and  if  I  am 
right,  I  want  to  see  every  bee  keeper  on  the 
American  continent  rise  and  second  the  mo- 
tion. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  open  the  sub- 
ject for  consideration.  Now  let  us  decide  what 
we  shall  do.  If  my  suggestion  is  pleasing  to 
the  bee-keepers  of  America,  I  may  have  some 
more  to  say  a  little  later  on. 

Beeville,  Ttx.  J.  O.  Ghimsley. 

[I  am  quite  in  aci-ord  with  your  idi-a.  only  it 
strikes  me  ii  wouli  bo  hotter  to  invite  the  Hee 
keeper^'  Union  or  the  North  American  to  hold 
its  iiexr  meeting  at  N-ishville.  The  last  Hee 
keepers'  Congress  was  almost  a  failure  so  far  as 
attendancti  was  cou  erned.  In  all  probability 
the  Hhh  kei  pors'  Union  will  take  up  the  work 
of  the  old  North  American  and  of  the  Bee- 
keepers' Consies-ies  that  have  been  held  in  the 
past;  and  it  doi'S  s- em  a^  if  ihe  new  organiza- 
tion, whatever  it>-hall  be,  should  be  the  one  to 
meet  at  Nishvill'.  We  are  readv  to  receive 
suggestions  from  our  rea'iers. — Ed.] 


^•0  KAIN  AND  NO  HONEY. 

Tf  these  everlastiug  editors  of  bee-papers 
don't  stop  this  present  state  of  things  I  shall 
certainly  be  oblig.  d  to  move  to  California,  or 
do  something  else  that's  wor^e.  The  reason  I 
want  to  go  to  California  is  this:  Skylark  lives 
there,  and  misery  loves  company;  and  he  is 
mad.  for  he  says  so,  and  so  am  I.  Well,  why 
shouldn't  we  be  mad?  Why,  it  is  enough  to 
make  anyone  fairly  h()vvl  with  rage  to  sit  down 
and  read  of  bees  fairly  reveling  in  sweets; 
glorious  outlook;  prospects  for  an  immense 
crop  never  better,  etc.,  when  the  fact  is  that 
neither  Skylark  in  California  nor  myself  down 
here  in  York  State  have  a  hand  in  it  at  all. 
Now,  may  be  you  editors  think  we  don't  know 
our  business;  but  just  give  us, what  rain  we 
need,  and  see  if  we  can't  "  whoop  it  up  "  as  loud 
as  any  of  you;   but  while    this  dry  weather 


lasts,  and  I  remain  in  the  East,  just  remember 
that  you  all  are  in  a  dangerous  position,  for 
you  see  we  can  just  get  in  a  cross  fire  on  you 
every  time;  so,  beware,  because  we  don't  have 
to  spend  much  of  our  time  this  year,  thus  far  at 
least,  in  caring  for  the  immense  honey  crop. 
Why,  if  Skylark  and  I  had  to  eat  all  of  my 
surplus  ourselves  it  wouldn't  be  a  big  job— no, 
not  even  if  he  didn't  eat  any,  for  I  could  do  it 
myself  in  a  short  time.  But  I  have  already 
occupied  too  much  space  with  this  strain:  now 
for  facts,  which  are  stubborn  things  to  deal 
with  at  times. 

The  bees  came  through  the  winter  in  extra 
good  condition.  My  own  (123  colonies)  came 
out  all  in  fine  order.  The  weather  was  warm, 
and  brood-rearing  progressed  rapidly,  so  that, 
by  May  1,  the  hives  were  just  boiling  over  with 
bees;  but  we  had  no  rain  to  speak  of,  and  no 
flow  of  honey  to  amount  to  any  thing  up  to  the 
present  time,  which  is  just  after  basswood  has 
dried  up.  I  never  saw  the  blossoms  more  plen- 
tiful on  the  trees,  but  too  dry  to  yield  any  thing 
scarcely.  We  still  look  forward  to  buckwheat 
and  goldenrod  and  other  fall  flowers,  which  in 
reality  are  the  main  source  from  which  we 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  our  surplus  here. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  had  a  rainfall  of 
one'  inch  in  all  since  the  snow  went  off;  and  to 
say  that  the  growing  crops  are  suffering  badly 
is  putting  it  very  mildly  indeed;  and  unless  we 
get  the  necessary  amount  of  rain,  of  course  the 
season  her.e  will  be  a  failure  complete  so  far  as 
surplus  is  concerned.  The  hay  in  this  vicinity 
is  less  than  half  an  average  crop,  while  corn 
and  oats  (the  latter  in  particular)  are  doing 
finely.  Although  such  experiences  are  hard  to 
take,  yet  it  has  not  all  been  loss,  as  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  experiment  and  do  up  a  general 
.stock  of  repairing,  etc.,  which  I  otherwise 
would  not  have  had  the  time  to  do,  as  I  produce 
mostly  comb  honey;  and,  like  other  people's 
bees,  mine  will  swarm  at  times  when  honey  is 
coming  in  with  a  rush.  T.  I.  Dugdale. 

West  Gal  way,  N.  Y.,  July  18. 

[The  situation  in  our  vicinity  is  just  the  op- 
posite. The  farmers  have  been  complaining 
hecause  of  the  excess  of  rains.  It  rains  and 
it  pours,  and  the  ground  has  been  so  soaked 
that  harvesting  has  been  done  under  difficul- 
ties. If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  all  the  drouth- 
stricken  localities  since  the  date  of  your  letter 
have  been  blessed  with  plenty  of  rain.— Ed.] 


BUCKWUKAT— TWO   CROPS  IN  A   SEASON. 

Buckwheat  does  very  well  heie,  and  I  will 
sow  more  extensively  if  I  can  dispose  of  the 
crop.  I  can  raise  two  crops  per  year  here,  as  I 
find  by  trial  for  lwo  years  that  early  sown  does 
just  as  well  as  July  sowing.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  may  not  begin  to  sow  in  early  spring, 
and  continue  to  sow  every  month  until  July  or 
even  August,  for  bee  pasture.  My  early  crop 
filled  nicely.  J.  S.  Fowlek. 

Grand  View,  Tenn. 
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mobkison's  no-drone  theory  of  non- 
swarmimg. 

Some  part  of  friend  Morrison's  theoretical 
speech  (Gleanings,  page  526)  may  be  all  right; 
but  we  must  inform  him,  as  well  as  the  bee- 
keepers of  our  land,  that  his  theory  on  non- 
swarming  won't  work  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. We  don't  wish  to  be  understood  as  simply 
taking  Mr.  Morrison  to  task — not  at  all;  but 
we  mean  to  make  this  paper  a  medium  through 
which  the  general  bee-keeping  interests  will 
have  protection;  and  when  any  thing  is  ad- 
vanced that  we  are  satisfied  will  not  prove  for 
the  general  public  good,  we  will  point  it  out. 
When  this  same  theory  was  put  forth  by  some 
one,  in  some  of  the  bee-papers,  in  the  year  1SS4, 
we  set  apart  three  colonies  to  test  the  matter. 
One  Cyprian,  one  black,  and  one  Italian  colony 
were  placed  on  full  sheets  of  Dadant's  founda- 
tion, and  not  allowed  to  raise  a  single  drone; 
and  just  as  soon  as  the  conditions  were  right, 
here  came  the  swarms  just  the  same;  they  did 
not  only  swarm,  but  they  second-swarmed.  In 
latter  years  we  have  further  tested  this  matter; 
and  our  experience  is  that  it  will  not  prevent 
swarming.  It  might  turn  out  that  excessive 
swarming  would  be  kept  down  by  the  no-drone 
theory,  but  we  doubt  it.  Bee-keepers  that  fol- 
low out  Mr.  Morrison's  theory,  on  the  non- 
swarming  term,  will,  in  our  opinion,  lose  their 
time.    Mr.  Morrison  asks  the  question: 

"  But  what  do  we  wish  to  copy  Nature  for? 
Our  entire  system  of  bee  culture  is  the  most  un- 
natural thing  out.  People  who  wish  to  follow 
Nature's  way  had  better  let  their  bees  go  wild." 
— Editoral  comment  i7i  the  Southland  Queen. 


To  B.  Taylor,  largely,  are  we  indebted  for 
the  advancement  and  advocacy  of  the  idea  of 
drawn  combs  in  the  comb-honey  super.  The 
fact  that  he  had  invented  and  offered  to  the 
public  a  comb-leveler  greatly  detracted  from 
the  rapid  embracing  of  his  theory  with  those  to 
whom  he  was  a  stranger,  but  with  those  alone. 
Any  one  knowing  the  man  must  have  faith  in 
him  and  liis  theories,  anyway  until  the  com- 
plete explosion  of  the  latter.  And,  let  me 
whisper,  he  is  now  getting  old  enough  to  pro- 
tect his  speculations  (children  of  his  brain),  and 
not  ruthlessly  throw  them  on  the  market  be- 
fore they  can  stand  alone,  straightway  to  be  be- 
headed. In  short,  the  cunning  which  cometh 
alone  with  years  of  experience,  he  possesseth. 
It  has  long  been  a  recognized  fact  that  more 
extracted  honey  can  be  produced  than  comb  be- 
cause of  the  bees  being  furnished  with  drawn 
combs.  With  this  established,  what  should 
have  been  of  easier  deduction  than  that  the 
same  convenience  would  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  comb  honey  proportionately  ?  Verily, 
there  are  three  degrees  of  intelligence— instruc- 
tion, instinct,  and  inspiration.  In  treating  of 
this  subject,  E.  E.  Root,  in  Gleanings,  has  the 

following: 

******** 

Away  back  in  the  school -readers,  a  certain 
young  lady  graduate,  in  lauding  her  education- 
al attainments  to  the  skies,  concluded  her  per- 
formance with,  "The  only  wonder  is  that  one 
head  can  contain  it  all."  This  is  the  reverse  of 
the  position  I  occupy  on  this  subject.  The  only 
wonder,  with  me,  is  that  we  have  been  so  ob- 
tuse while  these  facts  glared  right  before  our 


very  eyes.  As  the  unfinished  sections  left  over 
would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  the  general 
use  of  drawn  comb  in  the  sections  would  create 
a  demand  in  that  line;  having  discovered 
which,  E.  R. — rootlike — begins  rooting  around 
to  fill  said  want,  and  tells  us,  "In  the  near 
future,  from  present  indications,  a  foundation 
will  be  made  having  all  walls  and  bases  natural 
thicknesses,  the  walls  being  %,  ^4  inch,  or 
deeper."  Now,  don't  all  with  one  accord  shout, 
"Told  you  so,"  but  do  your  harvests  with  a 
quiet  eye,  and  try  experimenting  on  a  small 
scale  and  small  expense.  Remember  the  lesson 
of  to-day's  hard  times  is,  limited  expenditure. 
Haven't  we  been  ridiculously  slow  in  absorbing 
the  principle  the  comb-leveler  proclaimed? 
But  now  we  are  going  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
in  the  production  of  a  walled  foundation.  How- 
ever, the  said  foundation  will  scarcely  dim  the 
future  prospects  of  the  comb  leveler,  as  it  will 
pay  for  itself  in  euRbling  us  to  utilize  material 
at  hand.  Aside  from  this  consideration,  how 
could  you,  E.  R.,  make  such  an  assertion,  or, 
rather,  prediction?  Is  it  possible  you  are  jeal- 
ous, and  seek  to  dim  the  luster  of  the  fame  of 
your  dearest  friends,  Hutchinson  and  Ram- 
bler, both  having  prophesied  that,  there  being 
no  room  or  need  for  improvements  in  bee-keep- 
ing, none  need  be  exnected  in  the  near  future? — 
Somnambulist  in  Progressive  Bee  keeiJer. 


C.  J.  H.,  Net). — We  know  of  no  clover  that  is 
better  for  general  sowing  along  the  roadsides 
than  alsike.  It  grows  readily,  and  is  ornamen- 
tal. Sweet  clover  is  also  good,  but  many  peo- 
ple do  not  like  the  looks  of  it.  Crimson  clover, 
as  you  suggest,  might  grow,  but  it  is  easily  win- 
ter-killed, and  requires  more  favoring  condi- 
tions than  alsike.  The  latter  will  grow  on  yel- 
low clay  soil,  as  I  know  by  experience.  Next  to 
alsike  would  be  white  Dutch. 

D.  if.,  OMo.— There  have  been  various  ma- 
chines devised  for  evaporating  thin  honey;  and 
while  some  few  bee-keepers  have  made  them 
work  successfully,  and  are  using  them  now  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  great  majority  find  it  cheap- 
er and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  to  let  the 
bees  do  the  evaporating  for  them.  Beginners 
in  any  case  had  better  let  evaporating-machines 
alone  until  they  have  acquired  experience.  Un- 
der "  Extracted  Honey,"  in  our  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture,  are  described  the  various  machine 
evaporators.  The  most  common  way,  however, 
when  the  evaporating  is  done  artificially,  is  to 
extract  the  thin  honey,  or  after  it  is  partially 
ripened,  and  set  it  in  shallow  pans  or  crocks. 
Cover  each  with  cheese-cloth  tied  around  at  the 
top,  and  let  them  stand  in  a  hot  room  during 
the  hottest  days  of  summer,  between  two  open 
windows.  Another  machine  that  is  sometimes 
used  is  the  Boardman  solar  wax-extractor.  As 
to  quality,  such  evaporated  honey  generally 
does  not  equal  that  ripened  by  the  bees. 
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The  failure  of  the  California  crop  of  honey, 
together  with  the  failure  in  many  localities  in 
the  East,  will  tend  to  make  the  total  crop  of 
honey  not  as  heavy  as  was  first  expected.  This 
should  have  a  tendency  to  hold  prices  up. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  in  the  Review,  makes  the 
point  that  "  our  preferences  must  be  a  choice  of 
evils,  or  faults,  rather."  This  is  very  true.  It 
is  true  of  nearly  every  thing  we  use  in  the  apia- 
ry. If  we  are  candid,  no  hive,  no  frame,  no  su- 
per, no  smoker,  no  any  thing,  combines  all  the 
good  features  without  any  bad  ones. 


Barteldes  &  Co.,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  a  firm 
which  sells  carloads  of  our  goods,  write  this  in 
reference  to  size  of  hives:  "Eight-frame  hives 
seem  to  be  the  only  Kind  that  are  selling.  Ten- 
frame  hives  are  moving  very  slowly."  This  is 
quite  a  pointer,  especially  as  it  comes  from  a 
State  where  large  stori<  s  would  come  in  play  if 
anywhere. 

I  NOTICE  in  an  "  extra  "  of  the  Toronto  Sat- 
urday Globe  an  interesting  article  written  up 
by  R.  McKuight,  entitled  "  Bees  and  Honey." 
It  is  written  for  the  general  public,  and  explains 
many  of  the  secrets  of  bee-keeping.  It  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  by  engravings  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  some 
of  which,  or  at  least  copies  of  them,  appeared 
in  the  Cosmopolitan.  Such  articles  as  these 
for  the  public  in  papers  of  general  circulation 
do  much  good  in  showing  how  honey  is  honest- 
ly produced. 

Writing  under  (or,  rather,  over)  ?ioms  de 
plume  is  getting  to  be  quite  the  fashion  nowa- 
days in  the  various  bee-journals.  While  we 
may  not  like  to  have  these  writers  hit  us  occa- 
sionally behind  their  covered-up  identities, 
nevertheless  what  they  say  has  a  sort  of  free, 
racy  independence  (if  it  doesn't  hit  us)  that  is 
quite  refreshing.  None  write  more  entertain- 
ingly than  Somnambulist  in  the  Procjresssive 
Bee-keeper.  He  or  she  (methinks  it  is  she)  often 
gives  new  life  and  light,  when  clothed  in  her 
language,  to  an  idea  that  is  put  forth  in  another 
journal. 

RAISING    QUEENS    ON    AN    ISI.ANI)    IN    CANADA. 

We  learn  from  the  Toronto  Olobe  that  a 
party  consisting  of  Mr.  Edmund  Harris,  Presi- 
dent Long  Point  Company;  R.  F.  Holtermann, 
President  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
and  also  an  officer  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  and  others  visited  Long  Point  the 
other  day  to  inspect  it  as  to  the  adaptability  of 
the  island  for  bee-keeping.  Some  forty-five 
colonies  are  being  kept  on  the  Point  by  the 


company  at  present  as  an  experiment.  Mr. 
Holtermann  thought  the  place  had  great  natu- 
ral advantages  for  bee-keeping,  especially  after 
the  basswood  blossom  opened,  and  suggested 
that  the  island  had  great  advantages  for  the 
breeding  of  qut^ens.  Ii  is  more  than  likely  that 
Mr.  Harris,  the  President,  with  his  well-known 
shrewdness  and  enterprise,  will  develop  large 
apiaries  on  the  island.  The  honey,  which  was 
sampled  by  those  present,  was  pronounced  first 
class,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  put  it  on  the 
New  York,  Boston,  and  other  United  States 
markels. 

AMALGAMATION. 

I  AM  afraid  that  this  subject  of  amalgama- 
tion and  reorganization  will  get  to  be  so  stale 
that  some  of  our  friends  will  skip  the  articles 
whenever  they  see  this  subject  referred  to  in 
the  headlines.  But  I  want  to  say  just  one  thing 
more,  as  the  position  of  Gleanings  is,  perhaps, 
not  clearly  understood.  It  does  not  care  wheth- 
er the  North  American  is  amalgamated  with 
the  Union  or  not;  it  does  not  care  whether 
either  organization  is  national  or  international; 
but  as  some  of  our  friends  have  objected  stren- 
uously to  amalgamation,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  it  would  be  better  to  drop  that  scheme  and 
make  the  Union  such  an  organization  as  the 
great  mass  of  us  desire.  Again,  some  object  to 
having  the  new  organisation  international. 
Well,  then  I  would  make  it  national,  and  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  society  whose 
operations  are  confined  to  one  country  would  be 
more  easily  managed,  and  could  do  more  good, 
than  one  that  tries  to  cover  one  or  more  coun- 
tries and  makes  a  poor  fizzle  of  it  after  all. 

Let  us  decide  on  something  that  will  be  the 
most  acceptable  to  the  majority.  If  we  go  to 
try  to  splitting  hairs  on  unimportant  details  we 
shall  surely  get  nothing.  The  Canadians  are 
away  ahead  of  us  in  that  they  have  a  flourish- 
ing society  almost  national  in  its  character,  but 
which  really  covers  Ontario  only.  Let  us  on 
this  side  of  the  line  have  something  big  enough 
to  cover  the  United  States  only,  and  one  that 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  two  existing  so- 
cieties. Having  two,  as  we  now  do,  is  expensive 
and  unnecessary  while  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  one  could  do  the  work  of  the  two.  Person- 
ally I  should  be  glad  to  see  them  amalgamated, 
providing  disagreeable  complications  would  not 
arise.  As  there  is  a  possibility  of  that,  I  say 
away  with  amalgamation,  and  let  the  Union  set 
about  to  reorganize  itself  as  soon  as  it  can.  If 
for  any  reason  it  seems  desirable  to  continue 
the  North  American,  let  it  continue,  on  the 
principle  of  live  and  let  live. 


dead  liKOOD  — what  IS  IT?   IKtW  DISTINGTISHED 
FROM    FOUL    BROOD. 

I  HAVE  several  times  referred  to  a  malady  or 
disease  that  somewhat  resembles  foul  brood, 
but  which  lacks  two  of  the  important  symp- 
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toms;  viz.,  that  it  is  not  ropy,  and  that  there  is 
no  appreciable  odor  of  any  kind.  In  most  cases 
it  seems  to  go  off  of  itself;  and  very  seldom  does 
it  affect  more  than  two  or  thn  e  colonies  in  an 
apiary.  I  have  one  instance  before  me  where 
this  dead  brood  is  spreading  over  the  whole 
yard,  and  it  may  be  necessary  lo  resort  to  hero- 
ic measures  before  it  can  be  held  in  subjection. 
Samples  of  the  brood  have  been  sent  me,  and  it 
is  neither  ropy  nor  foul— that  is,  smelling  like  a 
cabinet-maker's  glue-pot.  The  sender  of  this 
sample  of  brood  tells  me  that  his  neighbor  has 
the  same  thing. 

Some  speculation  has  been  advanced,  to  the 
effect  that  this  dtad  brood  was  owing  to  some 
sort  of  poison  ihe  bees  get.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  some  form  of  disease,  and  that  it  is,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  contagious. 

I  have  seen  samples  of  it  in  our  own  yard  at 
various  times,  but  it  has  invariably  gone  off'  of 
itself,  aad  it  rarely  affects  more  than  two  or 
three  combs  in  the  hive,  and  only  a  few  scatter- 
ing cells  in  each.  It  has  never  spread,  and 
comes  and  goes. 

In  the  case  I  have  just  referred  to  it  has  gone 
through  the  whole  apiary.  It  has  weakened 
the  colonies,  and  the  bees  appear  to  be  discour- 
aged—so much  so  that  they  very  soon  fall  vic- 
tims to  robbers. 

I  hope  some  scientist  will  take  hold  of  this, 
find  the  microbe,  and  name  it.  In  the  mean 
time  I  trust  that  our  friend,  whose  name  I  for- 
bear mentioning,  will  treat  thpse  cases  just  as 
if  ihey  were  cases  of  real  foul  brood,  and  report 
the  result.  1  hesitate  to  mention  the  names  of 
those  who  have  diseases  among  their  bees,  with- 
out their  consent,  especially  where  the  disease 
may  be  something  that  may  easily  be  held  un- 
der control.  For  instance,  when  foul  brood  has 
once  been  in  an  apiary,  even  though  the  last 
vestiges  of  it  have  not  appeared  for  years,  the 
mere  fact  that  it  has  been  in  that  yard  seems  to 
place  a  ban  upon  it  for  all  time  in  the  eyes  of 
the  general  beekeeping  public. 


thp:  ho:sky  ckop  fok  1S9G;  prices,  etc.;  hon- 
ey STATISTICS  CALLED  FOR. 

So  far  as  we  can  ascertain  by  correspond- 
ence, the  honey-flow  in  the  Central  and  North- 
ern States  has  been  good— much  better  than 
for  several  years  back.  In  the  East  it  is  not  as 
good,  and  in  some  sections  it  has  been  almost  a 
failure.  In  California  there  has  been  little  or 
no  honey  except  in  the  Sau  Joaquin  Valley,  as 
spoken  of  on  page  563  of  our  previous  issue. 
In  a  letter,  from  B.  F.  Brooks,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing commission  men  of  that  State,  he  says  the 
California  crop  of  honey  is  almost  a  failure. 

Arkansas  reports  an  entire  failure  of  honey. 

The  report  above  is  as  definite  as  we  can 
make  out  up  lo  date  from  a  large  number  of 
letters  as  they  have  come  into  our  office.    To 


get  at  it  a  little  more  exactly,  I  should  be 
obliged  if  our  readers  everywhere  would  send 
in  a  postal  card,  in  answer  to  the  following 
questions: 

1.  What  has  been  the  honey  crop  in  your  lo- 
cality ?  (Answer  by  saying  good,  fair,  indiffer- 
ent, poor,  as  the  case  may  be.) 

2.  How  do  prices  on  best  qualities  of  comb 
and  extracted  rule  in  your  locality  in  a  whole- 
sale way  ? 

As  it  takes  much  time  to  sort  over  all  these 
cards,  write  no  other  information  on  them. 
For  example,  one  card  may  be  filled  out  as  fol- 
lows: "1,  good;  2,  comb,  12(0)14;  extracted,  6@ 
7."  Bear  in  mind  that  we  want  your  report 
on  the  best  qualities,  so  far  as  prices  are  con- 
cerned. It  will  be  easy  enough  to  estimate 
second  qualities  if  we  know  what  the  best  are 
bringing.  I  hope  every  one  of  our  readers  will 
help  us  in  getting  together  this  information; 
and  to  be  of  any  use  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  respond  at  once.  If  you  put  it  off,  you 
will  forget  it.  If  you  will  take  the  pains  to 
answer  for  your  own  locality  you  may  help  in 
deciding  the  very  important  question  what  the 
price  ought  to  be.  These  replies  will  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  received. 

In  addition  to  the  replies  from  producers  I 
am  calling  upon  the  honey  merchants  or  com- 
mission men  for  their  ideas  of  the  season.  I 
have  already  sent  out  the  following  circular 
letter.  As  soon  as  any  considerable  number  of 
the  replies  are  received  they  will  be  set  before 
our  readers. 

Dear  Sir;— Kindly  answer  by  number,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  tJie  loUowing  set  of  questions: 

1.  What  style  and  size  of  shipping-ease  is  1  est 
suited  for  your  market  ? 

2.  What  style  of  package  for  extiacted  honey  in 
bulk— that  is,  whether  square  cans  or  barieis  and 
kegs  ? 

3.  What  weight  of  sections  seems  to  sell  best  ? 

4.  What  time  in  the  year  do  you  secure  the  best 
prices  ? 

5.  What  effect  will  the  absence  of  California  hon- 
ey have  on  the  price  of  Eastern  honey  ? 

6.  From  your  receipts  so  far  of  lioney,  how  does 
this  season  compare  with  that  of  last  year  ? 

As  about  20  other  commissioa  men  will  report  on 
the  same  set  of  questions,  your  reply  will  necessa- 
rily have  to  be  brief,  the  whole  letter  not  to  exceed 
200  words.  These  letters  are  all  to  be  published  in 
one  or  two  issues  of  Gleanings.  Kindly  attend  to 
this,  if  possible,  by  return  mail.  Your  co-operation 
in  this  will  bo  appreciated  by  your  brother  com- 
mission men  as  well  as  by  the  producers.  We  are 
sure  it  will  be  to  your  interest  as  well  as  to  that  of 
honey-producers  in  general. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co. 

Medina,  O.,  Aug.  4,  1896. 


DEATH    OF    ALLEN    PRINGLE. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  Mr.  Allen  Pringle,  of 
Selby,  Ont.,  Canada,  after  suffering  a  short 
illness,  died.    While  not  a  prolific  writer,  yet 
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what  Mr.  Pringle  did  say  commanded  atten- 
tion. The  diction  of  his  articles  was  beautiful- 
ly smooth,  and  there  was  something  in  them 
too  that  reminded  the  reader  that  their  author 
was  a  scholar  of  no  mean  order.  A  number  of 
years  ago,  when  bee-keepers  everywhere  were 
harrassed  by  the  reports  that  were  going  the 
rounds  of  the  daily  papers,  to  the  effect  that 
comb  honey  was  manufactured,  and  filled  with 
glucose,  nothing  seemed  able  to  stem  the  tide 
of  it.  Editorials  in  the  bee-journals,  protesting 
and  denouncing  it  as  unntrue,  had  little  or  no 
effect.  The  "  Wiley  lie,"  that  gave  the  start  to 
these  reports,  appeared  originally  in  the  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly ;  and  Mr.  Pringle,  appreci- 
ating the  fact  that  we  were  fighting  through 
the  wrong  channels,  conceived  the  idea  of  re- 
futing the  canard  right  where  it  started.  The 
result  was,  he  sent  an  article  to  that  monthly, 
denying  the  comb- honey  yarn,  and  explaining 
how  impossible  it  was  to  make  it.  This  was 
given  the  same  prominence  as  the  original 
Wiley  lie,  and  was  subsequently  copied  widely 
by  the  general  press.  How  much  effect  it  had 
in  stopping  the  course  of  this  famous  comb- 
honey  canard  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
at  the  present  time. 


TAKING    OFF   HONEY  AT   THK   BASSWOOD   YARD; 
THE  GKEAT  CONVENIENCE  AND  ADVAN- 
TAGE OF  BEE-ESCAPES. 

As  I  have  before  explained,  I  usually  have  the 
care  of  this  yard  myself,  going  down  on  my 
wheel  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  Early  or  later  in  the  season  my 
visits  do  not,  perhaps,  aggregate  more  than 
once  a  month.  But  as  the  yard  is  only  about 
two  miles  from  our  factory,  by  the  road,  it  takes 
but  a  few  minutes,  comparatively,  to  go  to  it  on 
the  bicycle. 

In  taking  off  honey  it  has  usually  been  my 
plan  to  go  down  a  day  in  advance  and  put  in 
bee-escapes.  At  our  next  visit  our  teamster 
starts  with  a  wagon  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
advance  of  me,  when  I  mount  the  wheel  and 
usually  arrive  about  the  time  he  does.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  pull  off  the  supers  that  are  on 
top  of  the  bee-escapes  and  set  them  in  the  wag- 
on, without  any  shaking  or  smoking. 

•This  yearcircumstauces  caused  us  to  vary  the 
program  a  little.  Being  a  little  crowded  with 
work  I  sent  one  of  the  boys  down  with  the  wag- 
on to  take  off  the  honey;  but  as  the  bees  were 
so  "  awful  cross  "  that  day  he  could  do  nothing 
with  them.  But  he  managed  to  slip  bee-es- 
capes under  a  few  of  the  supers.  On  his  return 
he  reported  that  thieves  had  already  been  in  the 
apiary;  but.  fortunately,  they  had  not  appro- 
priated more  than  one  section  out  of  a  super.  I 
concluded,  however,  it  was  not  wise  to  wait  any 
longer,  and  accordingly  our  teamster  and  I 
made  arrangements  to  meet  at  the  yard.  Ar- 
riving there  I  proceeded  to  take  off  the  supers 
that  were  on  top  of  the  bee-escapes.    So  far  all 


was  smooth  sailing,  with  the  exception  that  one 
Porter  escape  was  clogged  with  a  couple  of  dead 
bees,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  super  was  near- 
ly full  of  bees  that  could  not  get  out;  but  in 
every  other  case  the  Porters  did  nice  clean 
work.  But,  unfortunately,  the  majority  of  su- 
pers had  no  bee-escape  under  them;  and  as  I 
did  not  like  to  have  the  wagon  leave  without 
taking  them  I  decided  to  go  at  it  in  the  "  good 
old-fashioned  way  "  —  smoke,  brush,  and  shake 
the  bees  out.  The  Cornell  smoker  was  fired  up; 
and  as  I  pulled  the  cover  off  from  the  first  one 
I  proceeded  to  smoke  the  bees  down  as  much  as 
possible  into  the  brood -nest.  This  done,  the  su- 
per was  pried  off,  and  then  I  gave  that  super 
such  a  shaking  as  it  never  received  before;  but, 
of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  get  all  the  bees 
out.  Each  super  containing  honey,  and  which 
I  desired  to  remove,  was  treated  in  a  like  man- 
ner until  all  were  off.  In  the  mean  time  they 
had  been  placed,  as  fast  as  they  had  been  taken 
off,  into  the  wagon,  and  covered  with  bee-es- 
capes. A  few  bees  crawled,  but  still  there  were 
a  good  many  left,  and  I  finally  decided  we  would 
take  the  supers  home  as  they  were,  setting 
them  in  the  home  yard  with  bee-escapes  on 
top,  and  letting  the  few  straggling  bees  fly  home 
as  best  they  might  among  strangers. 

Well,  when  I  got  through  shaking  the  last 
super  I  was  about  as  tired  as  I  ever  was  before 
in  all  my  life  after  two  hours' work.  I  knew 
my  hands  hurt  me  while  I  was  shaking,  but 
that  made  no  difference.  As  I  looked  inside  of 
the  palms  I  found  nine  blisters  as  the  result  of 
my  vigorous  shaking;  and  sweat?  why,  it  just 
streamed  from  every  pore.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  t?i.at  would  be  the  last  time  I  would  ever 
attempt  to  get  bees  out  of  supers  in  the  "  good 
old-fashioned  way  ;  "  that  hereafter,  thieves  or 
no  thieves,  the  bee-escape  would  be  used. 

The  saving  in  time,  the  saving  of  blisters,  and 
the  saving  of  strength,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cruelty  of  using  such  a  large  quantity  of  smoke 
for  driving  the  bees  down,  and  the  uncapping 
of  the  cells,  makes  the  bee-escape  method  of  re- 
moving honey  .so  far  ahead  of  the  "good  old 
way  "  that  it  seems  to  me  any  bee-keeper  who 
thinks  he  can  not  afford  to,  or  won't,  use  it  is— 
well,  I  was  going  to  say  a  fool;  but  I  can  hard- 
ly say  that,  because  I  know  there  are  some  very 
good  bee- keepers  who  don't  use  an  escape,  and 
they  are  no  fools  either;  but  if  they  won't  even 
try  an  escape,  they  are  missing  one  of  the  great- 
est conveniences  that  modern  bee-keeping  af- 
fords.   

INDEXES. 

A  couRESPONDENT  suggests  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  the  indexing  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  I  have  consulted  the 
files  of  that  periodical  not  a  little,  and  rarely 
have  trouble  in  finding  what  I  want.  If  I  could 
feel  that  our  index  was  always  as  good  I  should 
feel  satisfied. 
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Our  Homes. 


And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  shalt  haiken  dili- 
gently unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  ob- 
serve and  do  all  his  commandments  which  1  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  will  set 
thee  on  hig-h  above  all  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  all 
these  blessing-s  shall  come  on  thee,  and  overtake 
thee,  If  thou  shalt  barken  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God.— Deut.  28:1  3. 

We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  inclined  to  for- 
get such  promises  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible  like  our  text  above.  It  does  us  good—at 
least  it  does  me  good— to  read  these  promises 
over  and  over;  and,  my  good  friend,  whenever 
you  have  time,  say  next  Sunday  afternoon, 
after  you  get  home  from  church,  I  believe  it 
will  do  you  good  to  read  that  whole  chapter — 
the  28ih  of  Deuteronomy.  How  nicely  the 
third  verse  comes  in— "  Blessed  shalt  thou  be 
in  the  city,  and  blessed  shalt  thou  be  in  the 
field!"  This  last  verse  tells  us  very  plainly 
that  a  man  may  serve  God  in  the  city  as  well 
as  in  the  country.  The  only  important  thing 
is,  that  in  either  case  we  should  be  hearkening 
diligently  to  the  voice  of  God.  A  few  days  ago 
I  told  our  people  that  I  must  make  a  trip  to 
Lancaster,  Fairfield  Co.,  O.  When  some  one 
asked  what  I  was  going  there  for  I  replied  that 
God  was  calling  me  there.  Well,  how  did  I 
know  that  God  was  calling  me  there  ?  how  did 
he  call?  He  called  in  this  way:  Near  the 
city  of  Lancaster  there  is  a  campground  of 
some  note.  If  I  am  correct,  it  is  held  by  the 
Methodists,  something  on  the  line  of  the  camp- 
grounds at  Lakeside,  which  I  have  once  or 
twice  described.  The  principal  reason  why  I 
felt  called  to  go  there  was  that,  on  the  30tli  and 
31st  of  July,  the  Anti-saloon  League  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  held  a  meeting.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  on  Thursday  evening,  and  it 
was  to  be  ameeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
As  I  am  one  of  said  board,  naturally  I  was  ex- 
pected to  be  present.  This  Anti-saloon  League 
is  a  league  for  the  defense  and  protection  of  the 
boys  of  Ohio.  Fairfield  Co.  is  in  a  part  of  Ohio 
where  I  am  comparatively  little  acquainted; 
and  as  I  grow  older  I  find  that  I  feel  interested 
more  and  more  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  our 
beautiful  State,  and  especially  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  education  and  general  welfare  of 
our  children. 

In  oriier  to  reach  Lancaster  by  a  short  cut  I 
found  it  expedient  to  ride  22  miles  on  my  wheel 
This  wheelrlde  would  come  about  in  the  middle 
of  the  trip.  I  left  the  train  and  took  my  wheel 
at  New  Philadelphia  a  little  after  four.  I  ex- 
pected the  roads  to  be  bad  in  some  places,  on 
account  of  the  recent  rains;  and  I  was  not  dis 
appointed  in  this  respect.  Through  some  of 
the  low  grounds  where  the  roads  had  been 
recently  flooded,  I  had  to  walk,  and  some- 
times carry  my  wheel;  but  when  I  got  upon 
to  higher  ground,  on  the  beautiful  graveled 
road  that  follows  along  the  old  Ohio  canal,  the 
wheeling  was  beautiful,  and  I  praised  wod  while 
my  wheel  carried  me  almost  noiselessly  through 
village  after  village. 

At  one  point  I  was  interested  and  amused  by 
seeing  a  little  tent  put  up  in  a  vacant  lot.  On 
it  was  painted  in  boyish  letters,  "  Circus.  Ad- 
mittance ,5  and  10  cts."  A  little  further  on  I 
met  a  boy  dressed  as  a  clown,  riding  on  a  queer 
little  cart  or  chariot,  inviting  people  right  and 
left  to  turn  out  and  see  the  boys'  circus.  As  I 
took  in  the  whole  situation  I  felt  that  I  would 
give  more  to  attend  that  boys'  circus,  ever  so 
much  more,  than  the  big  circuses,  providing,  of 
course,  there  were  nothing  vicious  or  bad  about 
It.    And  I  fell  to  wondering  whether  I  had  not 


been  objecting  too  vehemently  against  circuses; 
and  then  I  felt  a  wish  that,  if  the  thing  were 
possible,  there  might  be  a  circus  to  entertain 
our  children,  divested  of  its  sinful  features. 
This  has  often  been  discussed,  and  I  have  been 
told  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  but  it  does 
not  pay.  A  few  good  people  would  give  their 
patronage,  but  we  are  told  on  good  authority 
that  neither  a  circus  nor  a  theater  would  pay  ex- 
penses unless  it  catered  to  the  popular  demand 
for  something  that  ministers  to  the  wants  of  a 
corrupted  and  vicious  heart.  May  God  help 
not  only  our  children  but  the  parents  as  well  in 
this  matter  of  discriminating  between  innocent 
and  pernicious  amusements. 

The  sun  was  going  down,  and  I  felt  anxious. 
The  tinkle  of  a  cycle-bell  made  me  look  around, 
when  I  saw  that  two  boys  were  following  me. 
They  slackened  up  their  pace  to  agree  with 
mine,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  chat  by  the  way. 
I  had  been  afraid  that  rain  would  interfere 
with  my  meeting  my  appointment;  and  when 
it  began  to  sprinkle  we  all  began  to  quicken 
our  speed.  To  add  to  our  perplexity,  the  canal 
had  got  over  its  banks,  and  flooded  the  road 
for  a  little  way.  Even  though  it  rained,  there 
was  no  other  way  than  to  wade  through  the 
water,  carrying  our  wheels  and  shoes  and 
stockings.  I  expected  to  stop  over  night  at 
Newcomerstown,  with  the  friends  who  were 
pictured  on  page  544;  but  the  rain  and  the 
darkness  together,  with  the  fatigue  of  going 
over  rough  roads,  obliged  me  to  stop  with  my 
boyish  comrades  at  the  pleasant  town  of  Port 
Washington.  The  evening  was  exceedingly 
warm,  and  the  people  seemed  to  have  gathered 
mostly  on  the  lawns  in  front  of  their  homes — 
that  is,  after  the  little  shower  had  slackened 
up.  They  were  nice-looking  people;  the  homes 
were  neat  and  tidy;  the  beautiful  lawns  in 
front,  that  reached  clear  down  to  the  street, 
have  a  verv  pretty  effect  indeed;  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  the  people  of  Port  Washington 
must  be  temperate  and  God-fearing.  The  words 
of  our  text  are  true,  dear  reader.  There  can  be 
no  real  comfort  and  enjoymen  and  neatness 
and  thrift  without  godliness. 

I  was  warmly  welcomed  next  morning  by 
friend  Nicodemus  and  his  family.  In  fact, 
they  had  watched  and  waited  the  night  before, 
and  had  kept  a  lantern  burning  out  on  a  post, 
so  that  I  might  find  their  house  with  but  little 
trouble,  if  I  came  in  after  dark  Newcomers- 
town,  like  other  towns  in  that  vicinity,  is  sadly 
in  need  of  thorough  and  efficient  temperance 
work;  and  while  I  write,  our  Anti-saloon 
League  is,  if  I  am  correct,  carrying  on  a  cru- 
sade in  their  midst. 

I  reached  Lancaster  in  due  time,  and  it  was 
almost  a  reunion  to  shake  hands  once  more 
with  my  comrades  in  the  crusade.  Our  Board 
of  Trustees  does  not  include  a  very  large  num- 
ber, it  is  true;  but  I  assure  you  it  was  a  rare 
pleasure  to  meet  with  the  good  and  pure  men 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  feel  as  I  do,  that  God 
calls  them  to  thus  meet  twice  a  year  to  consider 
the  problems  that  lie  before  us  One  of  our 
number  was  the  author  of  some  of  our  valuable 
schoolbooks:  and.  dear  reader  it  is  not  only  the 
churches  of  Ohio  that  are  working  and  praying 
for  the  abolition  of  the  saloon  system,  but  1  be- 
lieve our  feac?icrs,  if  not  all  of  the  pupils,  are 
also  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  time  when 
saloons  shall  be  gone.  The  church  and  the 
saloon  can  not  flourish  together.  They  are 
mutually  antagonistic  in  every  way.  When  I 
say  this  I  recognize  that  among  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  are  not  only  many  who  patronize 
the  saloon,  but  there  are  also  some  saloon-keep- 
ers; but,  dear  brothers,  please  remember  that 
it  is  not  the  men  so  much  as  it  is  the  business 
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that  we  are  fighting.  One  of  the  speakers 
made  the  remark  that  our  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  and  Endeavor  societies,  and  other  re- 
ligious organizations,  could  not  thrive  and 
prosper  if  they  confined  their  work  solely  to 
•' peace  on  earth,  goo  1  will  to  men."  In  olden 
times  there  were  battles  to  fight,  and  the  Cliris- 
tkm  was  by  no  means  exempt  from  duty  of  this 
kind.     Watts,  in  one  of  his  old  hymns,  says: 

Are  there  no  foes  for  me  to  face  ? 

Must  I  not  stem  the  flood  ? 
Is  this  vile  world  a  friend  to  grace. 

To  help  me  on  to  GodV.ti 

Sure  I  must  figlit  if  I  would  reign,- 

Increase  my  courage,  Lord: 
I'll  hear  the  toil,  endure  the  pain. 

Supported  by  thy  word.u 

And  It  is  just  as  true  to  day  as  it  was  then. 
The  church  or  the  Endeavor  society  that  sees 
no  foes  to  fight  can  not  very  long  amount  to 
much.  A  visit  to  almost  any  of  our  towns  in 
Southern  Ohio  will  show  us  the  foe. 

The  Ohio  Anti-saloon  League  has  collected 
and  expended  during  the  year,  in  round  num- 
Isers,  I'.i5,000.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
way  the  money  had  been  used,  and  so  I  asked 
some  questions.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  well  in- 
vested. According  to  my  judgment  the  salaries 
paid  are  very  fair  and  proper  for  the  amount  of 
service  rendered.  I  do  not  know  but  some  of 
the  good  brethren  thought  I  was  needlessly  in- 
quisitive; but  as  I  have  been  frequently  asked 
what  they  did  with  the  money,  I  wanted  to  be 
able  to  answer  tmderstandingly.  Every  county 
in  our  State  has  made  some  contribution;  but 
from  some  the  amount  has  been  very  small. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  counties  have  contrib- 
uted from  $100  to  $500;  but  the  greater  part 
have  given  less  than  $100. 

May  I  tell  you  briefly  what  our  League  has 
accomplished?  Well,  we  have  held  our  ground 
and  done  something  more.  You  may,  perhaps, 
know  that  almost  every  temperance  law  that 
has  been  passed  in  our  State  has  been  repealed 
or  so  modified  as  to  be  of  little  account  shortly 
after  its  passage.  Who  did  it?  Why,  those 
who  wanted  to  make  money  out  of  our  boys, 
and  who  did  not  care  a  fig  whether  they  went 
down  to  ruin  or  not.  Only  a  short  time  ago  we 
had  a  very  good  law  against  the  sale  of  cigar- 
ettes— or,  if  you  choose,  cigarettes  to  school- 
children. It  was  repealed  in  a  very  short  time, 
or  modified  so  as  to  be  of  but  little  account. 
Why  was  this  done?  Because  it  blocked  the 
enormous  trade  that  had  been  growing  up  in 
cigarettes.  Ministers,  teachers  in  our  schools, 
mothers,  and  all  good  people,  gave  abundant 
evidence  that  the  cigarette  was  worse  than 
poison.  It  kills  soul  and  body.  lUtt  it  hindered 
trade.  It  is  the  Ohio  Whisky  League  that  is 
busy  with  its  millions  of  money  in  repr-aling 
our  temperance  laws  as  fast  as  we  can  make 
them.  The  law  against  permitting  boys  under 
age  to  enter  saloons  has  been  a  grievous  one  to 
the  brewers  and  saloon-keepers;  and,  if  I  am 
correct,  it  would  have  been  repealed  long  ago 
had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  temperance 
people  to  the  contrary.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  Anti-saloon  League  has 
been  doing  all  of  the  temperance  work.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  get  any  such  idea  into  my 
head.  The  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Julv  30 
was  a  private  one  of  only  a  few  people.  The 
one  the  day  after,  at  the  Lancaster  camp-meet- 
ing grounds,  was  a  public  meeting;  and  among 
the  speakers  were  some  of  the  best  in  the  State 
or  in  any  other  State.  Hon.  S.  E.  Nicholson, 
of  Indiana,  the  originator  of  the  famous  Nich- 
olson Bill,  gave  us  a  talk  that  ought  to  be  given 
throughout  the  United  States.  By  the  aid  of 
this  bill  of  his  framing,  700  saloons  have  been 


closed  in  Indiana  during  the  past  year.  He  is 
not  only  a  temperance  man  and  a  devout  Chris- 
tian, but  he  is  a  fearless  man.  It  makes  one 
think  of  Parkhurst  and  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  to  hear  him  talk.  A  great  many  politi- 
cians are  fearful  that  they  will  not  be  elected 
if  they  come  out  fair  and  square  against  the 
saloon,  or  if  they  have  the  courage  to  advise 
the  prompt  enforcement  of  our  laws.  Mr.  N. 
has  not  lacked  support,  by  any  means,  and  his 
experience  verifies  the  promise  that  godliness  is 
profitable. 

Let  me  add  just  a  word  in  regard  to  this  Lan- 
caster camp-meeting  ground.  The  city  of 
Lancaster  is  by  no  means  a  temperance  town. 
At  the  meeting  of  our  Board,  a  gentleman  re- 
marked to  me  that  some  years  ago  he  was  call- 
ed upon  to  give  a  temperance  talk  at  the  county 
fair  at  Lancaster;  but  there  was  not  very  much 
enthusiasm  on  temperance  among  the  crowd 
that  attended  the  fair.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  over  70  saloons  in  a  town  of  scarcely  7000  in- 
habitants. Second,  they  were  selling  beer  on 
the  fairgrounds  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
finally  moved  the  stuff  out  of  one  of  the  halls, 
and  gave  the  whole  great  building  to  the  use  of 
the  beer-sellers.  No  wonder  they  could  not 
listen  to  a  temperance  lecture. 

Now,  then,  for  the  campground.  I  am  told 
the  present  is  the  24th  annual  meeting  on  these 
grounds.  Very  pretty  and  substantial  cottages 
have  been  put  up;  in  fact,  the  architecture  is 
so  tasty  and  unique  than  one  can  spend  an  hour 
very  profitably  passing  along  the  streets  and 
viewing  the  comfortable  summer  homes.  Like 
the  campground  at  Lakeside,  one  never  hears 
an  oath,  and  he  is  never  offended  by  the  smoke 
of  a  cigar  or  cigarette— at  least,  I  did  not  hear 
or  see  anything  of  that  sort.  Everybody  you 
meet  is  not  only  bright  and  intelligent,  but 
looks  like  a  Christian  and  acts  like  a  Christian. 
Why,  the  contrast  in  going  through  the  crowds 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  on  this  ground, 
between  that  of  the  crowds  found  in  the  aver- 
age city  around  the  railway  depots,  or  even  on 
our  county  fairgrounds,  is  just  wonderful.  It 
makes  me  think  again  and  again  of  that  beau- 
tiful text: 

DAnd  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing 
that  deflleth,  neither  whatsoever  worked  abomina- 
tion, or  maketh  a  lie;  but  they  which  are  written  in 
the  Lamb's  book  of  life.— Rev.  '21:2'.  I 

Hon.  Joshua  Levering,  presidential  nominee 
of  the  Prohibition  party,  said  in  reply  to  a  re- 
porter: "Our  object  is  simply  to  close  up  the 
saloons,  and  not  to  interfere  with  what  a  man 
drinks  in  his  own  house.  Nearly  all  the  crime 
in  this  country,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  trace- 
able to  the  saloons."  He  said  further,  that  the 
reason  of  all  the  troubles  in  our  fair  land  to-day 
is  "not  over  production  but  under-consump- 
tion;"  and  adds  that  the  prime  reason  of  this 
under-consumplion  of  the  necessaries  and  lux- 
uries is  to  be  found  in  the  waste  caused  by  the 
liquor  habit.  We  take  the  above  from  the  Chi- 
cago Advance  of  Aug.  6.  . 


^ 
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I  have  spoken  elsewhere  about  leaving  the 
train  and  taking  my  wheel  at  New  Philadel- 
phia. The  first  man  I  inquired  of  told  me  that 
the  distance  to  Newcomerstown  was  27  miles. 
The  next  man  said  it  was  18  miles,  which  was 
exactly  right,  in  a  straight  line.    When  about 
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half  a  mile  out  of  town,  however,  I  found  a 
guideboard  that  said  22  miles;  and  right  here  I 
had  my  first  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of 
a  cyclometer.  Just  a  few  days  ago  the  boys  at- 
tached one  to  my  wheel,  so  as  to  see  how  much 
I  covered  In  running  around  town  and  through 
the  gardens  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  I  was 
greatly  astonished  to  find  that  some  days  I 
make  from  five  to  ten  miles  j  list  running  around 
home.  Well,  until  now  I  have  always  had  an 
opinion  that  a  cyclometer  was  more  of  a  play- 
thing than  a  thing  of  any  real  practical  value. 
When  the  guideboard  told  me  23  miles  I  looked 
to  see  where  the  cyclometer  stood,  and  then  I 
was  master  of  the  situation.  By  glancing  at  it 
at  any  point  on  the  route  I  could  lell  just  how 
far  along  I  was.  I  still  kept  asking  people, 
however,  when  opportunity  offered,  just  to  test, 
not  the  cyclometer,  but  the  average  person. 
When  you  ask  about  something  only  four  or 
five  miles  away,  he  is  tolerably  accurate;  when 
you  get  up  to  ten  miles  he  is  a  good  deal  confus- 
ed, and  at  twenty  miles  he  has  only  a  dim  idea 
of  things  —  that  is,  generally  speaking.  But, 
didn't  I  rejoice  when  I  reached  the  upland,  and 
got  on  to  the  graveled  pike  along  the  canal !  It 
is  not  only  the  gravel  that  makes  these  main 
turnpikes  so  nice,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  the  hills 
are  graded  down  so  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  run 
up  any  of  them  without  slacking  your  speed  to 
any  extent;  and  it  is  also  an  easy  matter  to  run 
down,  even  if  you  have  no  brake  on  your  wheel. 
When  you  get  away  from  the  pikes,  however,  on 
the  country  roads  of  Central  and  Southern  Ohio, 
as  a  rule  you  have  to  work  up  the  hills;  and 
without  a  brake  on  your  wheel  you  will  also 
have  to  walk  down  a  great  many  of  them. 
Some  of  the  points  are  beautiful  and  romantic. 
More  than  once  a  line  of  an  old  song  that  I 
heard  in  my  childhood  came  to  mind: 

And  we'll  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  pleasant  0-hi-o. 

One  thing  that  made  the  trip  pleasant  to  me 
was  the  luxuriant  gardens  and  the  amount  of 
fruit  that  grace  the  roadside,  especially  where 
the  road  passes  over  a  hill.  The  peach-trees 
everywhere  were  bending  and  breaking  down 
with  their  loads  of  fruit.  At  friend  Nicodemus' 
we  found  beautiful  peaches  in  the  grocery  at 
only  15  cts.  a  peck.  Before  I  went  away,  I 
found  an  old  farmer  who  was  anxious  to  bring 
me  a  wagonload,  or  several  of  them,  at  only  40 
cts.  a  bushel;  and  these  were  good-sized,  fine- 
looking  peaches  at  that.  At  our  home  in  Me- 
dina they  were  retailing  at  50  cts.  a  peck.  I 
figured  on  getting  some  of  them  by  express. 
But  they  would  have  to  go  over  two  lines; 
there  was  a  chance  of  delay  at  the  transfer; 
baskets  must  be  bought,  and  tarleton  or  some 
substitute  would  have  to  be  fastened  over  the 
baskets  to  prevent  pilfering;  and  I  was  sorry 
to  have  to  give  it  up,  because  the  different  ex- 
penses would  bring  them  up  so  high  that  it 
might  not  pay,  especially  if  we  shouM  have  very 
hot  weather  during  transit.  Let  me  pause  a 
little  to  suggest  that  there  is  still  a  wrong 
somewhere. 

Before  I  reached  home  I  stopped  for  breakfast 
at  a  little  inland  town,  ten  miles  from  any  rail- 
road, where  they  wanted  me  to  agree  to  take 
their  peaches  at  10  cts.  a  bushel — after  the  late 
ones  were  rioe.  This  is  not  anew  thing.  Almost 
every  year  in  Southern  Ohio  peaches  are  sold 
for  25  cts.  a  bushel  at  inland  towns;  and  at  this 
time,  only  a  hundred  miles  away,  or  less,  they 
sell  for  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  bushel.  Sev- 
eral times  I  have  tried  to  make  arrangements 
to  benefit  both  producer  and  consumer,  but  I 
have  had  to  give  it  up.  Let  me  tell  yon  one  of 
the  drawbacks.  While  off  on  this  tri  p  I  repeat- 
edly saw  boys  and  loafers  around  the  railroad 


stations  grabbing  peaches  out  of  the  baskets. 
Friend  Nicodemus  told  me  they  had  it  at  their 
station  almost  every  day.    Said  I: 

"  Why,  friend  N.,  is  it  possible  that  your  ex- . 
press  agent  can  see  this  thing  going  on,  and  not ' 
do  any  thing  about  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mr.  Root,  his  own  boy  was  doing  the 
same  thing,  and  setting  the  example  for  the 
other  boys." 

Where  peaches  are  only  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a 
peck,  perhaps  they  think  this  is  a  small  matter, 
and  that  it  is  not  worth  making  a  fuss  about; 
but  when  I  pay  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  peaches, 
and  get  scant-  measure  baskets  at  that,  it  makes 
me  feel  like  fighting  to  see  that  more  or  less 
fruit  has  been  abstracted  from  each  scant 
basket.  If  any  express  agent  sees  this,  I  hope 
he  will  make  a  move  for  reform  in  this  matter 
of  pilfering  fruit. 

Friend  Nicodemus  has  certainly  a  wonder- 
ful show  of  vegetables  in  almost  every  line. 
Why,  he  had  Surehead  cabbage  almost  as  large 
as  a  bushel  basket.  In  their  own  town  every 
thing  goes  by  so  much  apiece.  He  says  he  can 
not  sell  any  thing  by  weight  at  all,  so  these 
great  cabbage-heads  have  to  be  retailed  for  a 
nickel  apiece — just  the  same  price  as  those  that 
weigh  only  three  or  four  pounds.  He  said 
what  troubled  him  just  then  was  the  fear  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  get  even  a  nickel  apiece 
for  all  he  was  going  to  have.  Beets,  cucum- 
bers, etc.,  sold  for  10  cts.  a  dozen  or  a  penny 
apiece.  Monstrous  heads  of  cauliflower  brought 
only  a  nickel.  My  impression  is  that  he,  like 
other  expert  market-gardeners,  would  probably 
make  more  money  during  a  drouth  than  during 
this  season  of  abundant  rain.  Although  he  had 
plenty  of  almost  every  thing,  he  happened  to 
be  out  of  green  corn.  I  think  I  never  knew  a 
season  yet  out  that  some  one  or  more  commodi- 
ties would  be  out,  and  a  good  price  offered  for 
the  lucky  man  who  had  a  supply.  His  soil  is  a 
beautiful  loam  close  to  the  Tuscarawas  River. 
By  the  way,  said  river,  during  my  visit,  was  on 
a  rampage,  and  it  made  my  heart  sad  to  see 
whole  fields  of  corn  not  only  knee-deep  in 
standing  water,  but  in  some  places  just  the 
tassels  were  sticking  out.  The  people  along 
my  route  told  me  they  had  had  a  thunder-show- 
er every  afternoon  regularly. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  Newcomerstown 
in  going  through  the  immense  establishment  of 
James  B.  Clow  &  Sons,  their  business  being 
mainly  manufacturing  cast-iron  water-pipes. 
What  pleased  me  especially  was  to  see  a  manu- 
facturing plant  employing  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  hands,  where  power  is  transmit- 
ted entirely  by  electricity.  My  fn'piid  secured 
a  permit  from  the  otHce,  and  we  were  first  ush- 
ered into  the  power-building.  A  beautiful 
steam-engine  was  propelling  a  power  dynamo. 
Now,  although  this  dynamo  was  not  much 
larger  than  an  ordinary  cooking-range,  the 
man  in  charge  informed  us  that  it  produ'ed  2.'iO 
horse- power.  A  needle  on  a  dial  close  by  the 
dynamo  told  every  instant  just  how  manv  horse- 
power were  being  used.  Sometimes  a,  piece  of 
ponderous  machinery  would  be  suddenly  stop- 
ped, and  the  needle  would  drop  back  instantly; 
then  some  other  machine  would  be  started,  or 
perhaps  three  or  four  at  once,  and  the  magic 
needle  would  spring  forward  to  indicate  The 
amount  of  power  suddenly  called  for.  By  an 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  steam  from  the 
range  of  boilers  was  turned  on  or  oft'  in  propor- 
tion to  the  power  required.  Every  thing  was 
so  still  that  one  could  hardly  believe  that  such 
a  tremendous  force  was  passing  out  through 
the  medium  of  those  little  copper  wires.  But  if 
you  listened  intently  near  the  cylinder  of  the 
engine  you  could  hear  the  opening  and  closing 
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of  the  ports,  a<  the  necessity  of  the  case  de- 
mandeo,  to  admit  or  cut  off  steam 

Then  we  visited  thn  dilterent  buildings  where 
power  was  being  us>.d.  A  little  bit  of  electric 
motor,  shut  up  iii  a  closet  or  box,  propels  pon- 
derous machinery.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  such  trifling  and  diminutive  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery could  move  a  great  wide  belt  of  h.-avy 
leather  with  such  irresistible  power.  You  see, 
the  idea  here  is,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  great  long  shafting  and  belting,  just  a 
little  copper  wire  carries  the  amount  of  force 
needed.  Our  readers  who  visited  the  World's 
Fair,  perhaps  noticed  great  hoisting  machinery 
that  tuoved  overhead  on  a  suitable  carriage. 
Well,  the  electric  motor  is  located  at  one  end  of 
these  movable  carriages,  and  a  trained  man  or 
boy  sits  by  it  and  moves  simple  little  levers, 
much  a>  the  motorman  uses  on  the  street  cars 
as  he  throws  on  and  off  the  electric  current. 
Iron  pipes,  glowing  redhot,  large  enough  for  a 
child  to  walk  through  standing  erect,  are 
handled  by  these  hoisting-engines  as  easily  and 
as  silently  as  a  child  would  swing  an  apple  by 
the  stem.  I  suggested  that  this  work  was 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  even  with  the  best 
trained  experts,  to  handle  the  lever.  The  day 
after  my  visit,  by  the  breaking  of  a  chain  one 
poor  man  was  both  crushed  and  blistered  by  one 
of  these  great  redhot  iron  pipes.  Was  there 
ever  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
careful  and  skilled  mt^n  and  women  were  more 
needed  than  now  ?  It  seemed  to  me  as  I  looked 
on,  that,  if  I  were  one  of  those  workmen.  I 
should  want  to  be  sure  that  the  one  who  is  in- 
trusted with  this  miariity  power  should  be  a  de- 
voted Christian.  He  should  be  a  man  who 
loves  his  neighbor  as  himself,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word — one  who  would  work  as 
carefully  and  faithfully  as  if  the  busy  crowd 
below  were  each  and  every  one  his  oivn  child. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  cooling  streams  of  beauti- 
ful pure  water  all  through  this  great  plan*. 
The  men  who  handled  the  melted  iron  were, 
many  of  them,  naked  to  the  waist,  and  once  in  a 
while  they  would  take  off  their  "  sweaters  " — 
at  least  that  is  what  I  should  call  them— and 
wring  otit  the  pprspi ration,  and  cool  oft'  the 
garment  under  one  of  tlie  steady  streams  of 
pure  cold  water.  Every  thing  is  handhd  with 
such  accuracy  and  precision,  and  every  thing  is 
kept  so  neat  and  tidy  throughout  the  whole 
plant,  that  I  am  told  that  accidents  are  compa?'- 
atlvely  rare.  Notwithstanding  the  intense  heat 
at  m;iny  points,  and  the  laborious  work,  thf^ 
utmost  good  nature  seemed  to  prevail  all 
around  among  the  workmen.  Even  though  the 
30th  of  July  was  an  exceedingly  warm  day, 
they  all  seemed  to  be  bright  and  happv. 


Some  time  in  April,  as  soon  as  we  cnul  1  get  a 
piece  of  ground  dry  enough,  we  planted  extra 
early  sweet  corn,  wax  beans,  shell  beans,  and 
early  peas.  We  usually  put  in  all  thes<>  things 
early,  thinking  we  shall  be  so  much  ahead  if 
the  fro»t  does  not  catch  th(^m.  If  it  does,  then 
we  can  plant  over.  With  the  vipw  of  planting 
a  second  crop  between,  we  put  the  rows  rather 
farther  apart  than  usual.  The  frost  did  not 
catch  them,  so  we  secured  a  good  crop  of  all,  if 
we  except  the  early  sweet  corn,  wiiich  was 
pretty  badly  used  up  by  the  cut-worms.  After 
the  crops  had  got  pretty  well  along  we  gave 


them  an  extra  good  hoeing  and  cultivating; 
then  with  our  marker  and  furrower  we  made  a 
deep  furrow  between  every  two  rows.  We 
made  this  as  deep  as  we  could  and  not  injure 
the  beans,  corn,  and  peas  by  hilling  them  up 
too  much.  Then  we  planted  Craig  potatoes  in 
the  furrows  The  covering  had  to  be  done 
partly  with  the  cultivator  and  partly  by  hand; 
but  it  enabled  tts  to  double- crop  the  land.  The 
Craig  potatoes  came  up  promptly,  and  for  a 
time  we  feared  they  were  going  to  crowd  the 
other  stuff ;  but  with  the  abundant  rains  they 
all  itiade  an  excellent  growth.  With  th<>  tops 
of  the  Craig  potatoes,  and  the  first  crop  too,  the 
ground  was  fully  occupied,  so  there  was  hardly 
a  chance  for  a  weed  to  come  up.  Some  weeds 
did  get  in,  however,  especially  where  the  corn 
was  missing  on  account  of  the  cut- worms,  and 
of  course  no  cultivating  with  the  horse  could 
be  done  until  the  early  crops  were  gathered 
and  out  of  the  way.  By  this  time  the  Craig 
vines  were  so  rank  and  long  that  we  had  to 
throw  them  over  to  one  side  with  the  hoe- 
handle,  so  as  to  get  the  horse  and  cultivator 
through.  In  this  way  we  gave  the  whole  patch 
one  good  cultivating,  hoed  and  pulled  by  hand 
all  the  weeds  that  got  in.  then  spread  th"  tops 
back  again.  The  prospect  is  now  that  we  shall 
have  two  good  paying  crops  on  the  same 
ground,  and  for  sevi-ral  weeks  both  crops  occti- 
pied  the  ground  at  the  sam*^  time.  Of  course, 
this  mnkes  more  work,  and  necessarily  some 
hand  work;  but  with  very  rich  high-priced 
ground  close  to  market  I  think  it  will  pay.' 

adui.tp:ration  of:!Seeds. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Johnson,  of  Kyneton,  Australia, 
sends  us  in  a  letter  a  newspaper  clipping,  which 
we  take  pleasure  in  giving  below: 

A  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Frank  Madden,  M.  L.  A., 
to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  seeds,  and  to  regu- 
late the  sale  thereof,  has  been  circulated.  Jt  states 
tliat  any  person  who  witli  intent  to  def  i  and  •'  kills  " 
seeds  '  y  artificial  means  so  as  to  destroy  their  ger- 
minating power,  or  dyes  seeds  by  any  process  of 
coioriiip-.  dyeing-,  or  sulpljur  smoking,  or  sells  any 
such  killed  or  dyed  seeds,  shall  bo  liable  to  a  tine  of 
£.5  for  ttie  first  offense,  and  to  one  of  £oO  for  the 
second,  and  to  have  bis  name  published,  together 
with  the  particnlars  of  hi-<  offense,  at  his  expense. 
The  bill  further  provides  tiiat  "on  the  trial  f>f  any 
such  offense  it  shall  not  be  neressiiry  to  prove  an 
intent  to  defravid  any  particular  pt'ison;  it  si  all  be 
sufficient,  to  prove  that  the  person  accused  did  the 
act  cliarged  with  an  intent  to  defraud."  Persons 
making  unieiisonal)le  complaints  against  seedsmen 
will  be  liable  to  pay  the  cosi  s  of  the  legal  proceed- 
ings. 

I  have  long  been  aware  that  the  seeos  of 
commerce  are  more  or  less  "doctored"'  by  the 
plans  outlined  above.  Let  me  explain  a  little. 
We  used  to  have  a  black  wax  snap  bean  that 
we  thought  a  good  deal  of;  but  I  noticed  al- 
most every  year  that  tbere,  would  be  mere  or 
less  bogus  plants  among  the  others.  These 
bogus  plants  produced  a  dry-shelled  bean  look- 
ing jtHt  exactly  like  the  others;  but  they 
had  a  green  pod,  and  were  not  a  wax  bean  at 
all.  Now.  in  this  case  had  the  s[)urioiis  seeds 
got  in  accioeutally.  or  was  it  because  tiie  grow- 
er was  ni)t  careful  enouah  to  weed  out  the 
spurious  plants?  Hut  years  when  the  seed 
was  Very  scarce  and  high  priced,  we  found 
more  and  mo?'e  of  these  spurious  plants.  The 
customer  who  purchased  them  cotn plained, 
sooner  or  later,  as  a  matter  of  course;  therefore 
it  became  an  advantage  to  kill  the  vitality  of 
the  spurious  clieap  bean,  so  that  the  tieans  not 
only  looked  all  right  when  planted,  but  looked 
all  right  when  the  crop  came  up.  only  it  took  a 
good  deal  more  seed  to  plant  a  given  length  of 
row  Stratagem  peas  have  always  been  scarce 
and  high-priced;  but   the  dry  peas   themselves 
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look  so  much  like  the  Champion  of  England 
that  it  would  take  a  very  keen  and  practiced 
eye  to  tell  the  ditl'erence  when  they  were  in  the 
seed-bag;  but  when  the  gardener  found  about 
half  of  his  Stratagems  were  the  Champion  of 
England,  he  realized  how  he  had  been  swindled. 
If  he  wanted  his  peas  for  table  use,  it  did  not 
make  so  very  much  difference;  but  if  he  want- 
ed to  grow  seed  himself,  so  as  to  have  the  pure 
genuine  Stratagem,  he  must  hand-pick  and 
sort  out  the  Stratagems  from  the  comparative- 
ly cheap  and  common  Champion.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  other,  if  the  dealer  could  kill  the  vi- 
tality of  the  Champion,  then  the  gardener 
would  not  know  the  difference  unless  he  plant- 
ed a  certain  number  of  seed,  say  100,  and  then 
counted  the  plants  as  they  came  up. 

Now,  dear  friends.  I  should  be  glad  to  say 
that  there  is  one  seedsman  in  the  United  wStates 
who  furnishes  seeds  that  are  always  true  to 
name,  without  any  such  doctoring  and  swin- 
dling about  any  thing  he  sells;  but  I  do  not 
know  any  such  seedsman  in  the  whole  ivlde 
world.  There  may  be  one,  but  I  have  not  found 
him.  One  might  come  pretty  near  it.  If  it  were 
possible  for  him  to  grow  all  the  seeds  himself. 
We  have  for  many  years  grown  a  few  of  our 
own  seeds,  in  order  to  know  exactly  what  we 
had;  but  when  a  seed  business  begins  to  assume 
considerable  proportions,  it  is  a  pretty  hard 
matter  to  do  this.  In  fact,  very  few  seeds  can 
be  grown  to  the  best  advantage  in  any  one  lo- 
cality. Still  another  thing.  It  requires  years 
of  careful  training  to  be  able  to  grow  seeds  of 
all  kinds  fully  up  to  the  desired  standard. 
Every  little  while  some  great  seed  grower 
breaks  up  in  business;  and  generally,  before 
doing  so,  he  floods  the  country  with  setds  more 
or  less  doctored,  so  as  to  sell  them  cheaper. 
We  have  been  victimized  twice  in  this  way 
since  we  have  been  selling  garden  seeds.  You 
will  note  that  we  usually  mention  in  our  cata- 
log the  special  seeds  that  are  of  our  own  grow- 
ing. These  are  certainly  not  doctored,  and  for 
one  I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  making  it  a 
criminal  offense  for  any  one  to  offer  seed  for 
sale  with  the  understanding  that  its  vitality 
has  been  killed,  its  sole  value  being  to  adulter- 
ate and  cheapen  valuable  and  high-priced 
seeds.    Good  for  Australia! 

WHAT  TO  DO. 

You  may  remember  I  have  written  a  book  on 
this  very  subject;  but  things  have  changed 
somewhat  since  then.  Only  yesterday  a  man 
went  all  over  town  with  some  nice  Beauty  of 
Hebron  potatoes,  and  finally  sold  them  to  me 
for  20  cts.  a  bushel,  because  no  one  would  give 
any  more.  One  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  said 
they  were  offered  only  13  cts.  a  bushel  for  their 
crop  of  new  oats.*  You  know  how  it  is  with 
other  things  the  farmers  raise.  Nice  apples 
are  offered  at  a  price  which  hardly  pays  for 
picking  them  from  the  trees.  I  am  not  going 
to  try  to  tell  you  what  the  trouble  is,  for  I  do 
not  know.  Some  of  the  friends  say  it  is  silver; 
some  say  it  is  the  saloon;  still  others,  that  it  is 
over-production.  It  may  be  all  of  these  things 
together,  and,  of  course,  it  behooves  us,  each 
and  every  one,  to  do  our  part  in  righting  the 
wrong.  5lean while,  what  shall  we  do?  This 
thing  of  finding  myself  in  debt,  without  visible 
way  toward  paying  the  debts,  has  confronted 
me  a  great  many  times  in  my  life,  and  I  remem- 
ber at  least  a  number  of  times  when  I  stubborn- 
ly set  my  teeth  together  and  declared   I  would 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  find  our  dealers 
are  paying:  20  cts.  cash  for  a  nice  quality  of  new  oat«. 
Two  reasons  are  g'iven— that  for  which  only  13  cts. 
was  ofifered  was  crobably  not  first  class  in  every 
respect,  and  since  then  there  has  been  an  advance 
in  price. 


stop  outgoes  until  things  got  in  better  shape.  I 
said  I  would  take  up  with  the  first  decent  offer 
for  any  thing  I  nad  to  sell;  and  when  I  was 
tempted  to  pay  out  money  I  would  take  an  in- 
voice of  my  effects  and  see  if  I  could  not  find 
something  among  my  traps  that  could  be  made 
to  answer,  instead  of  buying  the  new  things. 
Sometimes  it  was  hard  woi'k;  but  sooner  or 
later  after  making  this  decision  things  began 
to  improve.  By  watching  carefully  for  chances^ 
I  almost  always  found  places  where  1  could  ac- 
commodate somebody,  and  get  my  pay  for  it 
too. 

Mrs.  Root  remarked  at  the  breakfast  table 
that  there  was  at  least  one  commodity  that 
was  not  so  very  cheap— beefsteak.  It  is  still  a 
very  necessary  article  for  at  least  one  member 
of  our  family;  yet  all  the  materials  for  produc- 
ing beef  at  a  low  price  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
People  have  wants  now  just  as  they  always  did 
— innumerable  wants.  For  instance,  "home- 
helpers"  are  not  plentiful,  even  when  good 
prices  are  offered.  I  mean  by  "  home  helpers  " 
somebody  to  help  your  wife  to  do  the  same  kind 
of  work  she  does  herself  every  day.  Now,  then, 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do:  If  so 
little  is  offered  for  what  I  produce  that  I  can 
not  get  out  whole,  I  am  not  going  to  invest 
either  money  or  labor  in  any  thing  until  I  have 
pretty  good  evidence  that  somebody  will  pay  a 
decent  price  for  it.  I  am  going  to  stop  buying, 
and  try  to  be  happy  with  the  things  I  already 
have.  1  can  remember  when  my  father  and 
mother  lived  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  woods.  They 
did  not  have  money  in  those  days— not  even 
"nickels  "  that  are  thrown  about  so  freely  just 
now.  They  managed  to  produce,  away  back 
there  in  the  woods,  almost  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  I  do  not  know  but  they  and  their 
children  were  about  as  happy  as  people  wha 
have  all  modern  luxuries.  Yes,  they  were  cer- 
tainly a  good  deal  happier  than  some  people 
with  all  that  modern  conveniences  and  luxuries 
can  supply. 

SUB -IRRIGATION  BY  MEANS  OF  COMMON  DRAIN- 
TILE. 
Friend  Boot:— While  visiting  friends  In  the 
drouth-stricken  regions  of  Kansas  last  summer  I 
had  my  first  chance  to  see  a  practical  test  of  sub- 
irrigation  Mr.  Linn,  of  Osborne,  had  a  Sl-acre  plat 
sub-irrigated,  with  most  wonderful  results.  It  was- 
all  in  vegetables,  and  such  growth  I  never  saw — 
onions.  SOU  bushels  per  acre:  immense  cauliflowers, 
mangels,  cabbagts,  tomatoes,  etc.  He  told  me  that 
he  would  get  back  first  cost  the  first  j'ear.  As  you 
are  interested  in  sub-irrigation  I  thought  to  send 
you  a  very  rough  sketch  of  the  plan.  I  think  the- 
plan  of  watering  one  plat  more  than  another  is  orig- 
inal with  Mr.  Linn— at  least,  so  far  as  I  know. 


A 


/I 


O' 

Bach  line  represents  3-inch  tile  laid  12  inches  deep, 
and  lines  of  tile  10  feet  apart.  The  round  spot  (O)  is 
a  small  tube,  with  a  plug,  so  as  to  give  more  or  less 
water  to  the  different  plats,  as  some  need  more  than 
others.  In  this  case  the  water  supply  was  furnished 
from  a  well  and  windmill.  J.  W.  Margrave. 

Hiawatha,  Kan.,  July  20 

The  above  arrangement  will  work  all  right, 
without  question;  but  it  will  take  some  manip- 
ulation to  open  and  close  the  holes  by  means  of 
plugs;  but  perhaps  this  will  be  the  only  way  to 
get  the  water  where  it  is  needed  most  and  not 
have  any  where  it  is  not  needed.  I  would  sug- 
gest that,  if  the  tiles  are  laid  only  a  foot  deep,. 
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the  apparatus  will  be  pretty  sure  to  get  out  of 
shape,  and  otherwise  injured  by  the  frosts  of 
winter— especially  that  four-inch  cemented  tile. 
Perhaps  it  does  not  freeze  hard  enough  in  that 
part  of  Kansas,  but  I  should  like  to  know  how 
the  arrangement  has  stood  wintering. 

CRIMSON   CLOVER. 

We  have  just  had  a  visit  from  friend  Terrill, 
of  North  Rldgeville,  O.  He  too  has  been  grow- 
ing crimson  clover.  His  place  is  seven  miles 
from  the  lake  shore;  and  his  clover,  sown 
among  corn,  and  all  sown  in  July  and  August, 
is  a  perfect  success.  In  one  piece,  where  the 
clover  was  put  in  with  the  growing  corn,  crim- 
son clover  was  turned  under  the  next  year,  and 
corn  planted  again.  He  says  this  is  perfectly 
practicable.  Right  beside  where  crimson  clover 
is  turned  uiider  is  a  strip  where  rye  was  also 
turned  under,  and  the  rye  had  a  top  dressing  of 
stable  manure  last  fall,  while  the  crimson 
clover  did  not.  Now,  the  rows  of  corn  were 
planted  so  as  to  cross  over  on  to  where  the  rye 
stood;  and  all  along  during  the  growth  of  the 
present  year  you  could  see  plainly,  on  every 
corn  row,  where  the  crimson  clover  stopped 
and  where  the  rye  commenced.  The  crimson 
clover  alone  was  away  ahead,  as  a  fertilizer,  of 
rye  with  its  top  dressing  of  manure. 

THE    GREAT   AMERICAN   STRAWBEYRY. 

Friend  Terrill  says  that  the  big  strawberry  I 
told  you  about  is  the  Great  American,  and  no 
mistake.  After  all  other  strawberries  were 
gone  his  wife  said  she  was  going  to  look  over 
their  beds  and  see  if  she  could  not  find  just  a 
few  more  berries.  When  she  got  whpre  a  neg- 
lected matted  row  of  Great  Americans  had 
been  allowed  to  grow  up  thick,  tilling  the  path 
like  those  I  described,  she  found  just  such 
great  beauties  as  I  did.  They  were  later  than 
any  thing  else,  but,  if  I  am  corn  ct,  larger,  and, 
to  my  taste,  more  luscious.  Like  ours  they 
were  too  soft  for  shipping,  but  just  the  thing 
for  home  use  after  every  thing  else  was  gone. 


appears  cooler  than  it  was  before.    Let  him  who 
doubts  try  it. 

To  the  father  of  a  family,  who  is  always  on  the 
lookout  against  typhoid  fever,  and  those  diseases 
that,  in  tlie  majority  of  cases,  have  their  origin  in 
impure  water,  this  discovery  is  to  me  a  Godsend. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  salt  I  will  say  that 
there  is  a  practice  among-  old  bee-keepers  in  this 
county,  who  use  the  old-fashioned  gum  (which  is  a 
section  of  a  hollow  black  gum  for  a  hive),  of  throw- 
ing a  handful  of  salt  under  the  hive  on  the  bench  or 
bottom-board  every  spring.  They  say  bees  need  it. 
They  tell  you  that  the  bees  will  get  away  with  it  in 
a  very  few  days.  Well,  I  had  read  in  the  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture  something  about  the  use  of  salt  water 
lor  bees;  so  this  spring  I  exposed  salt  water  during 
the  ijreeding-seasou,  in  Simplicity  feedei-s  placed  at 
a  distance  from  the  hives.  At  least  a  dozen  feeders 
were  used,  and  it  was  necessary  to  refill  them  every 
other  day.  My  bees  have  bred  up  faster,  and  swarm- 
ed nioi-e  and  done  better,  this  year  than  ever  before. 
From  47  colonies  there  were  at  least  60  swarms; 
and  my  nearest  neighbor,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  had  only  one  swarm  from  30  colonies.  I 
have  heard  of  no  other  apiary  in  this  county  in 
which  the  swarming  was  not  a  long  way  below 
normal. 

1  have  extracted  115  gallons  of  honey,  and  could 
now  take  thirty  more  from  the  supers;  but  the 
honey  now  being  gathered  is  dark,  and  it  had  better 
be  left  for  winter  stores.  This  is  the  best  yield  that 
1  have  ever  had,  and  I  can  not  help  attributing  it  in 
some  degree  to  the  use  of  salt.  ,  T.  S.  Fokd. 

Columbia,  Miss.,  June  37. 
uAt  the  time  the  above  was  received,  our  cis- 
tern water  was,  from  some  unknown  reason,  ex- 
ceedingly bad.  We  thought  some  small  animal 
must  have  got  into  it;  but  it  is  so  perfectly  in- 
closed with  the  best  of  cement  and  stone  flag- 
ging, that  we  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible. 
At  any  rate,  I  procured  a  bag  of  table  salt,  and 
put  In  some  three  or  four  pounds,  and  then 
stirred  it  up  thoroughly  with  an  aerating- 
pump.  The  water  improved  immediately,  and 
is  almost  entirely  free  from  any  smell  whatever. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  unpleasantness 
had  beeun  to  abate  aiiout  the  time  I  put  in  the 
salt.  Mrs.  Root  feared  it  would  make  the  water 
hard;  but  three  or  four  pounds  in  a  large  cis- 
ternful  had  no  perceptible  effect  in  that  direc- 
tion.    Will  others  test  the  matter,  and  report? 


Health  Notes. 


PURIFYING  A  CISTERN   OR  WELL  BY  THE  USE  OF 
COMMON   SALT,    ETC. 

It  is  odd  how  one  will  now  and  then  stumble 
across  customs  in  vogue  among  the  illiterate,  that 
must  have  had  their  origin  somewhere  in  the  misty 
past  in  the  brain  of  some  acute  thinker  and  observ- 
er. The  other  daj'  an  old  woman  in  our  village  was 
seen  by  the  writer  early  on  Monday  morning  empty- 
ing a  cup  of  some  white-looking  substance  Into  her 
well.  Curiosity  prompted  the  query,  "  ^^■hat  are  you 
doing  ?  "  It  turned  out  that  her  grandmother,  who 
was  as  illiterate  as  herself,  had  told  iier  that,  on 
wash-da.v,  at  least  once  every  month,  she  poured  a 
cupful  of  coarse  salt  into  the  well.  When  the  day's 
washing  was  done,  the  taste  of  salt  had  disappeared 
from  tlie  water,  and  for  days  afterward  the  well 
water  was  colder  and  fresher  and  better  every  way 
than  before. 

The  well  water  at  home,  notwithstanding  the 
curbing  was  of  sewer-pipe,  and  although  it  seemed 
Impossible  that  anything- unwholesome  could  have 
found  its  way  into  it,  was  nevertlieless  beginning  to 
taste  badly  since  tlie  advent  of  warm  weather;  so, 
remembering  that  salt  is  said  to  be  certain  destr-uc- 
tion  to  low  forms  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
and  even  having  in  mind  that  a  prophet  in  the  Old 
Testament  had  purified  the  waters  of  a  certain 
fountain  with  salt,  I  went  home  and  removed  the 
covering  from  my  bf)red  well,  and  tlirew  in  about 
two  pounds  of  salt.  The  result  borders  on  thi;  mar- 
velous. After  the  lirlny  taste  lias  disappeared,  Ijy 
considerable  pumping.  I  realized  that  the  old  wo- 
man had  spoken  only  the  literal  truth.  The  water 
was  "healed."  The  bad  taste  had  wlioUy  disappear- 
ed, and  the  water  is  now  more  palatable,  and  really 


ELECTROPOISE. 

We  are  just  now  informed  that  the  price  of 
Electropoise  has  been  reduced  from  !p2r).00  to 
$10.00.  Well,  that  is  good,  but  it  is  not  enough; 
S^IO.OO  is  still  an  extravagant  price  for  a  humbug 
toy  that  costs  less  than  50  cts.;  and  this  would 
be  true,  even  supposing  the  thing  were  good 
for  something.  This  humbug  is  still  given  a 
place  in  many  religious  papers;  and  the  Golden 
Rule — just  think  of  it,  friends — a  paper  that 
calls  itself  the  GoWeji  Rule — gives  place  to  an 
advertisement  containing  a  testimonial  to  the 
effect  that  it  cured  a  ca/iccr.'  This  thing  that 
has  neither  sense  nor  science  about  it,  can  have 
no  possible  effect  for  either  better  or  worse,  un- 
less the  proprietors  have  discovered  a  new 
force  in  nature  unknown  to  the  whole  scientific 
world;  yet  this  senseless  thing,  they  claim, 
cured  a  cancer!  Electropoise  should  certainly 
teach  the  great  wide  world  one  useful  and 
wholesome  lesson — that  the  remedies  we  take 
have  probably,  as  a  rule,  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  our  getting  well.  We  take  something, 
nature  goes  to  work  and  cures  us,  as  she  would 
do  anyway,  and  then  we  give  the  drug  or  nos- 
trum the  credit. 


Please  continue  Gleanincs,  as  I  can  not  well  do 
without  it.  It  has  come  to  me  through  all  the  past 
ten  years  as  a  faithful  friend,  with  encouraging 
words  in  times  of  adversity.  G.  C.  Huohes. 

Exeter,  Mo.,  July  3. 
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Aug.  15. 


WHAT     CAN     WE      PROFITABLY     PUT     ON     OUR 
GROUND     IN    THE     MIDDLE     OF     AUGUST? 

Dear  friends,  there  are  lots  of  things  we  can 
plant,  with  a  good  prospect  of  getting  a  crop; 
but,  oh  dear  me!  that  word  "profitably" 
troubles  me  just  now.  If  you  have  some  good 
rich  land,  and  have  a  horse  or  horses,  and 
nothing  particular  to  do,  you  are  all  right.  If. 
however,  you  have  got  to  hire  a  horse,  and  pay 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  hire  a  man  to 
do  the  work,  I  actually  do  not  know  of  any 
thing  which  we  can  plant  during  the  month  of 
August;  and  with  the  present  prices  that  are 
offered  for  stuff,  1  am  afraid  I  do  not  know 
what  you  can  plant  during  a7iy  month  so  as  to 
be  pretty  sure  of  a  profit.  May  be  you  think 
that  your  old  friend  is  getting  the  blues;  but  I 
am  not,  after  all.  If  1  had  the  land,  and  was 
out  of  work,  I  would  most  assuredly  keep  busy 
on  that  laud,  even  if  it  were  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  and  I  would  make  some  sort 
of  wages.  Of  course,  the  wages  might  be  very 
low;  but  low  wages  are  better  than  none  at 
all.  If  you  have  children,  then  you  can  keep 
them  busy,  and  make  them  earn  something. 
Perhaps  you  will  have  to  give  them  to  under- 
stand, however,  that  their  pay  will  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  outcome  of  the  work.  If  you 
get  good  prices  you  can  pay  them  good  prices, 
and  vice  versa. 

lam  studying  just  now  what  I  shall  put  on 
my  ground.  I  am  afraid  the  crop  I  raise  may 
not  seW,  but  I  can  do  this,  certainly:  I  can  raise 
enough  for  home  consumption,  and  I  can  raise 
feed  for  my  big  team,  so  as  to  save  the  money 
it  will  take  to  buy  it;  but  with  oats  and  corn  at 
present  prices  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  get  very 
big  pay.  It  does  us  good,  oftentimes,  to  work 
for  small  wages;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  it  does 
us  good  a  great  many  times  to  be  out  of  work. 
The  only  way  to  teach  us  to  value  our  blessings 
is  to  cut  them  off  for  a  little  while.  When  a 
severe  drouth  cuts  off  the  water-supply  that 
has  always  been  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe, 
then  and  then  only  do  we  begin  to  realize  what 
a  blessing  good  water  in  plenty  is. 

Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  matter  of  garden- 
lugin  August.  Wax  beans  may  still  be  plant- 
ed, but  you  will  probably  get  snap  beans  for 
table  use  only,  and  not  dry  beans;  and  may  be 
nobody  will  want  to  buy  them  after  you 
get  them  raised.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
bring  very  good  prices  just  before  they  are  all 
spoiled  by  the  frost;  and  I  have  known  it  to 
pay  quite  well  to  protect  some  of  them  with 
cotton  sheeting,  grass,  or  weeds,  so  that  you 
have  a  supply  when  everybody  else  has  none. 
There  is  almost  always  quite  a  call  for  things 
after  the  first  frost  has  cut  them  off;  but  with 
the  warm  growing  weather  we  have  been  hav- 
ing, navy  beans  would  be  likely  to.  mature 
their  seed  if  planted  at  once.  Eclipse  beets 
will  do  nicely  if  sown  now.  If  you  can  not  sell 
them  for  table  use  you  can  store  them  in  the 
cellar  in  sand  or  sawdust,  or  even  light  mellow 
soil.  Peat  from  the  swamps  does  splendidly; 
and  they  will  be  nice  for  table  use  all  winter 
long.  All  that  is  necessary  is  something  to 
keep  them  from  wilting.  If  they  will  not  sell, 
you  can  feed  them  to  stock  usually. 

We  have  been  putting  out  cabbage-plants  for 
the  past  two  or  three  days,  and  I  expect  them 
to  make  good  heads  before  frost.  We  shall  put 
out  cauliflower  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  enjoy 
seeing  these  hardy  vegetables  grow  when  the 
severe  weather  has  banished  their  insect  foes, 
and  when  there  is  no  longer  danger  of  the  heat. 

If  you  have  large  strong  celery-plants  and 
rich  ground  you  can  get  nice  celery  if  set  out 
during  the  month  of  August.  You  can  sow 
sweet  corn,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any  corn,  and 


get  a  good  yield  of  fodder,  more  or  less  depend- 
ing on  when  the  frost  comes.  And  now  is  just 
the  time  to  sow  the  seed  of  Grand  Rapids  let- 
tuce to  get  it  ripe  for  Thanksgiving.  As  a  rule 
it  needs  90  days  to  get  nice  lettuce  from  the 
seed. 

With  favorable  weather  and  plenty  of  rain, 
American  pearl  onion  seeds  may  be  sown  now, 
and  the  onions  will  get  largH  enough,  .md  have 
sufficient  root  to  stand  overwinter.  I  believe, 
however,  the  matured  sets  put  in  the  last  of 
this  month,  or  any  time  during  September, 
make  a  little  surer  thing  of  it.  American  pearl 
onions  always  sell.  Get  them  into  the  city 
markets  just  about  the  last  of  strawberry- 
picking — pearly  white  onions,  nicely  matured — 
and  people  will  want  them.  Winter  or  Egyp- 
tian onion-sets  may  be  put  in  now,  and  they 
are  sure  in  any  climate  or  under  any  circum- 
stances; and  people  will  always  buy  them  un- 
til they  can  get  the  American  pearl  or  some- 
thing better — that  is,  for  bunch  onions. 

All  kinds  of  peas  may  be  put  in  now.  In  fact, 
we  sowed  a  peck  of  Stratagems  yesterday,  and 
we  are  going  to  put  in  Premium  Gem  and 
American  Wonder  for  two  or  three  weeks  yet. 

Radishes  are  just  right  to  be  planted  now, 
providing  people  will  buy  them  when  there  is 
so  much  other  stuff  on  the  market.  Spinach 
may  be  put  in  now,  but  it  is  a  little  early. 
Should  the  weather  be  very  favorable,  it  may 
run  up  to  seed.  It  is  a  pretty  good  plan,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  planting  every  few  days  for 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks;  then  you  will  be 
sure  to  hit  it.  Real  nice  spinach,  grown  on  ex- 
ceedingly rich  ground,  always  sells — at  least, 
that  has  been  my  experience. 

Purple-top  White  Globe  turnips  will  be  just 
right  for  table  use  if  put  in  now.  If  you  can 
get  even  20  cts.  a  bushel  for  all  you  can  raise, 
you  can  make  a  good  thing  of  it  on  any  decent 
land. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  think  the  middle  of 
August  is  just  the  nicest  time  in  the  world  to 
set  out  strawberries.  I  would  not  advise  any 
one,  however,  to  send  off  very  much  of  a  dis- 
tance for  the  plants.  If  you  can  grow  them  on 
your  own  ground,  or  get  them  of  a  neighbor  so 
they  will  be  out  of  the  ground  only  a  few  hours, 
you  can  make  every  plant  live  unless  some- 
thing happens.  Our  way  is  to  take  each  plant 
up.  with  a  lump  of  dirt  adhering.  We  do  this 
rapidly  with  some  of  the  transplanters  now  in 
common  use,  and  failure  is  almost  an  unknown 
thing.  L^t  me  tell  you  how  we  manage.  In 
the  spring  we  had  half  a  dozen  plants  each  of 
Wm.  Belt  and  Brandy  wine,  of  Matthew  Craw- 
ford. These  are  valuable  and  high-priced 
plants.  We  gave  them  a  good  deal  of  room 
and  extra  nice  ground,  and  yesterday,  Aug.  12. 
each  plant  had  got  such  a  family  of  young 
plants  about  it  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  have  more  room.  We  fixed  some  ground 
nicely,  stretched  a  string,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
a  new  transplanter,  we  took  out  every  plant 
that  was  crowding  its  neighbor,  gave  it  plenty 
of  room  to  go  to  work  and  start  a  family  of  its 
own.  Then  the  holes  left  by  the  removal  of 
the  plants  were  filled  with  old  well-rotted 
stable  manure;  and  before  frost  comes  we  are 
going  to  get  another  lot  of  fine  plants.  By  the 
way,  I  never  saw  a  single  strawberry-plant 
make  such  a  broad  dense  matted  row  between 
the  months  of  April  and  August  as  they  have 
this  season.    Our  wet  July  is  what  did  it. 

Now,  do  not  go  too  heavily  into  any  of  these 
things,  and  then  neglect  the  work,  or  trust  it  to 
hired  help,  and  have  failures.  Practice  on 
moving  strawberry-plants  on  a  small  scale,  and 
do  it  all  summer  long.  When  you  become  so 
proficient  that  every  plant  you  put  out  goes 
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right  along  without  even  wilting,  drouth  or  no 
drouth,  then  you  are  ready  to  push  ahead  a 
little  faster. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  if  these  high- 
pressure-gardening  talks  should  induce  any  of 
you  to  invest  time  and  money  in  what  will 
prove  to  be  only  a  failure;  but  when  somebody 
tells  me,  years  afterward,  that  strawberries 
helped  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  their  little 
home,  and  that  it  was  the  garden  talks  in 
Gleanings  that  set  them  at  work  at  it,  then  I 
say  to  myself,  "  Thank  God  that  I  have  been 
permitted  to  be  useful  to  somebody."' 


Special  Notices  ia  the  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


Crimson  clover,  new  crop,  old  price;  viz  ,  bushel, 
$3.40. 

Aug.  15. — Our  New  Queen  potatoes  are  now  ripe. 
and  the  first  planting-  lias  been  dug— yield,  some- 
where between  400  and  .'50(1  bushels  per  acre.  We 
expect  to  sow  with  crimson  clover,  this  afternoon, 
the  ground  they  occupy. 

WANTED— NEW   CROP    COW    PEAS  AND    SOJA    BEANS. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  already  harvested, 
will  they  please  tell  us  what  they  want  for  them  ? 
Of  course,  it  will  be  desirable  to  purchase  as  near 
home  as  possible.  One  thing  that  troubles  us  is, 
there  are  ever  so  many  v;irieties  of  cow  peas,  and  I 
am  tuld  there  are  at  least  three  varieties  of  soja 
bears  The  kind  that  Is  used  for  coffee,  Cole's  great 
American  coffee-berry,  for  instance,  is  said  to  be 
different  f  i-om  those  raised  for  stock.  Can  auybody 
tell  us  about  it  V  We  have  quite  a  little  crop  of  the 
cuttVe-berry  CDniing  on  ol'  our  own  growing. 


HoMEr  Column. 


CITT  MARKETS. 

Tlie  quotations  in  this  column  are  based,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  on  the  grading  adopted  by  the  North 
American,  and  are  the  prices  that  tlie  commission 
men  get,  and  on  which  the  commis.sion  for  maliing 
the  sales  is  figured.  The  grading  rules  referred  to 
are  as  follows:* 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filleJ,  combs  straifrlit,  of  even 
thickness,  and  tiiinly  attached  to  all  tour  sides,  both  wood  an(l 
comb  nnsdiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  to  the  wood. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  uneven  or  crooked, 
detached  at  the  bottom,  or  wltli  but  few  cells  unsealed;  both 
wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
coloi-.  usiuK  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  daik.  That  is,  there 
will  be  "  fancy  white,"  •'  No.  1  dark."  etc. 

Dealers  are  expected  to  quote  only  those  trrades  and  classifi- 
cations to  be  found  in  their  market. 

New  YORK.—HoMejy.— No  new  comb  on  the  mar- 
ket yet,  and  we  would  not  advise  shipping  before 
Septembf-r  1st  or  latter  part  of  this  month,  Ex- 
tracted is  selling  fairly  well  at  unchanged  prices. 
Supply  plentiful.    Beeswax  very  dull  and  declining-. 

HlLDKETH  BitOS     &  SeGELKEN. 

Aug.  10.       130  &  133  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


K\N8AS  City.  —  iJo7te}/.  —  Fancy  white,  15;  No. 
1  white.  13@14:  fancy  ambor,  13@13  ;  No.  1  amber, 
]1@,13:  fancy  dark,  10@11;  No.  Idark,  8@10;  extract- 
ed, white.  6(a(6'/2;  aniljer,  .5@5Vi;  dark,  4@4'4;  bees- 
wax, 33@2.5.  C.  C.  (;i,HM<)NS  &  Co., 

Aug.  10.  423  Walnut,  Kansa?  Uity,  Mo. 


Cleveland.— Hon^V.— Fancy  white,  14@1.5;  No.  1 
white,  lt.'@13:  extracted,  wliite,  6@7:  amber.  4@.5i4; 
beeswax,  32(S2.5.  Market  on  honey  very  quiet;  sell- 
ing slowly  at  quotations.  WlLLI.\MS  BkOS., 

Aug.  10.  80  &  83  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 

Cincinnati.— Hone)/.— Fancy  white,  14@1(;;  No.  1 
white,  ];.'@  14:  No.!  amber,  11(^13;  white  extracted, 
£@T;  dark,  4@5.     Beeswax,  30@35. 

Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Aug  13.  Cincinnati.  O. 


Milwaukee.— HoJiejy. —Fancy  white,  14@].5;  No.  1 
white,  1^@13;  No.  1  amber,  8@10;  while  extracted, 
tW-Vi\  amber,  5@6;  dark,  4@5;  beeswax,  33@34. 

There  is  not  much  demand  for  honey  at  this  time. 
Receipts  of  the  new  crop  not  very  large  yet,  and 
quality  fairly  good.  We  think  there  is  good  reason 
to  expect  a  large  consumptive  demand  later  on, 
and  this  market  will  afford  as  good  encouragement 
to  shippers  as  any.  A.  V.  Bishop  «&  Co.. 

Aug.  11.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Detroit.— Honey.  —  No.  1  white,  ll@im;  fancy 
amber,  10@11;  No.  1  amber,  9@10;  fancy  dark,  8@9; 
No.  1  dark,  7@8;  white  extracted,  6@6H  ;  amber,  5® 
5'/2;  beeswax,  34@26.  M.  H.  Htnt, 

Aug.  13.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Philadelphia.— Ho?iey.— Extracted,  white,  8@10; 
amber,  4@5;  dark,  3@4;  beeswax,  35.  No  comb 
honey  in  this  market  at  present,  and  old  comb 
about  cleaned  out  Wm.  A.  Selser, 

Aug.  13  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Chicago. —Ho)(ey.  —  Fancy  white  clover,  13@14; 
No.  1  white,  13®13^4;  fancy  amber,9@10;  No.  1  amber, 
T@8;  fancy  dark,  8;  No.  Idark,  7;  white  extracted, 
5@7;  amber,  5@5X;  dark,  4i4@5;  Ijeeswax,  35@36. 
There  Is  very  little  movement  in  honey,  owing,  per- 
haps, to  unusuallj'  hot  weather.  The  offerings  of 
the  new  crop  are  in  most  instances  of  a  high  grade. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

July  SO.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Quantity  lots  of  water-white  extracted  and  gilt- 
edged  comb  honey  constantly  on  hand  at  bottom 
prices.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— 6000  lbs.  Wisconsin  extracted  bass- 
wood  honey,  fine  qualiU',  in  basswood  kegs  holding 
about  340  and  260  IbsT  each  at  O'/aC  per  lb. :  1000  lbs. 
or  more  at  6c  per  lb.  G.  W.  Wilson, 

Kickapoo,  Vernon  Co.,  Wis. 


Fou  Sale.— In  160-lb.  kegs,  Ijuckwheat  hone.y  at 
4c  per  lb.,  and  basswood  at  5c,  f .  o.  b.  cars. 

N.  L.  Stevens,  Venice,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


pOR  SALE. -4000  Lbs.  Choice  Extracted  Bass= 
*  wood  Honey,  in  new  6U-lb.  cans,  8c.  Sample 
for  stamps.  Fifty  fine  tested  Italian  queens.  65c 
each.  Hound  pups,  $5.00  t-ach.  Set  butcher  tools, 
$.50.00.  ELIAS  FOX.  Hillsboro,  Wis. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  St^arkst. 
BATTERSQN  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants,     ^trdb      and  Prompt. 


CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE 

BEALEHS  & 

C0MMISSIO» 

MEBCEA17TS. 

Established 

1375. 


HONEY 
BEESWAX. 


LIBEEAL 

ADVANCES 

MADE 

C01T3ia»- 

UENTS. 


Honey  Gatherers 

indeed,  are  the  bees  produced  by  queens  of  Moore's 
strain  of  Italians.  Piles  of  letters  from  every  part 
of  the  U  S.  and  Canada  prove  this.  Send  for  circu- 
lar. Reduced  prices:  Warranted  queens,  70c  each; 
1  do/..,  W  00.  Select  warranted,  8.5c.  Untested,  60c; 
1  doz.,  *6.00.  Tested.  80c.  Select  tested,  $1.00. 
Strong  3-fr;ime  nucleus,  with  tested  queen,  f3..50. 
Safe  arrival  and  s  itisfaction  gnaninteed. 

J.  P.  nOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

For  Sale  at  a  Bargain. 

On  account  of  my  wife's  death,  my  beautifully  lo- 
cated liome,  contjiining  40  acres  of  land,  situated 
one  mile  from  a  lively  town,  and  only  .'iO  miles  from 
Little  Kock;  having  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fruit; 
is  also  a  good  location  for  hoes. 

CHARLES  W.  FRANCIS, 

Morrilton,  Conway  Co..  Ark. 
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Books  for  Bee-Keepers  and  Others. 

Anyott'^ese  books  on  which  postage  is  not  given  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  buying  books,  as  every  thing  else,  we  are  liable  to  disap- 
pointment if  we  make  a  purchase  without  seeing  the  article. 
Admitting  that  the  bookseller  could  read  all  the  books  he 
offers,  as  ne  hass  them  for  sale,  it  were  hardly  to  be  expected 
he  would  be  the  one  to  mention  all  the  faults,  as  well  as  good 
things  about  a  book.  I  very  much  desire  thiit  those  who  favor 
me  with  their  patronage  shall  not  be  disappointed,  and  there- 
fore I  am  going  to  try  to  preTent  it  by  mentioning  all  the 
faults,  so  far  as  I  can,  that  the  purchaser  may  know  what  he 
is  getting.  In  the  following  list,  books  that  1  approve  I  have 
marked  with  a  *  ;  those  I  especiivUy  approve,  '*  ;  those  that 
are  not  up  to  times,  t  ;  books  that  contain  but  little  matter  for 
the  price,  large  type,  and  much  space  between  the  llnes.t; 
foreign,  §      The  bee-books  are  all  good. 

BIBLES,  HYMN-BOOKS,  AND  OTHER  GOOD   BOOKS. 

As  many  of  the  bee-books  are  sent  with  other  goods  by 
freight  or  express,  incurring  no  postage,  we  give  prices  sepa- 
rately. You  will  notice,  that  you  can  judge  of  the  size  of 
the  books  very  well  by  the  amount  required  for  postage 
on  each. 

8    Bible,  gni)d  print,  neatly  bound 30 

10    Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress** 50 

20    Illustrated  Pilgrim's  Progress** 75 

This  is  a  large  book  of  425  pages  and  17.5  illustrations,  and 
would  usual  Ij  be  calleil  a  82.00  book.  A  splendid  book  to  pre- 
sent to  children.    Sold  in  gilt  edge  for  25c  more. 

6  I  First  steps   for  Little  Feet.    By  the  author  of 

the  Story  of  the  Bible.  A  better  book  for  young  children  can 
not  be  found  in  the  whole  round  of  literature,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  can  hardly  be  found  a  more  attractive  book.  Beau- 
tifully bound,  and  fully  illustrated.  Price  50  c.  Two  copies 
will  be  sold  for  75  cents.    Postage  six  cents  each. 

5  I  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 35 

3  I  John  Ploughman's  Talks  and  Pictures,  by 

Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon* 10 

1  I  Gospel  Hymns,  consolidated  Nos.  1,2,  3.  and 

4,  words  only,  cloth,  10  c ;  paper 05 

3  I  Same,  board  covers 30 

5  I  Same,  words  and   music,  small  type,  board 

covers '.   . .  46 

10  I  Same,  words  and  music,  board  covers 75 

3  I  New  'Testament  in  pretty  flexible  covers ...  05 
5  New  Testament,  new  version,  paper  covers.  10 
5  I  Robinson  Crusoe,  paper  cover 10 

4  Stepping  Heavenward** 18 

15  I  Story  of  the  Bible** 1  00 

A  large  book  of  700  pages,  and  274  illustrations.  VfiW  be  read 
by  almost  every  child. 

I  "  The  Life  of  Trust,"  by  Geo.  MuUer** 1  35 

5  I  Tobacco  Manual** 45 

This  is  a  nice  book  th.it  will  be  sure  to  be  read,  if  left  around 

where  the  boys  get  hold  of  it,  and  any  boy  that  reads  it  will 
be  pi-etty  safe  from  the  tobacco  habit. 

BOOKS  ESPECIALLY   FOB  BEE-KEEPERS. 

Postage  [Price  without  postage. 

15  I  ABCof  Bee  Culture.  Cloth 1  10 

Advanced  Bee  Culture,  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson    50 
3  I  Amateur  Bee-keeper,  by  J.  W.  Rouse 22 

14  I  Bees  and  Bee-keeping,  by  Frank  Cheshire, 

England,  Vol.  I.§ 2  36 

21  I  Same,  Vol.  II.§   r  2  79 

or,  $5.25  for  the  two,  postpaid. 

10    Bees  and  Honey,  by  T.  G.  Newman 90 

10    Cook's  New  Manual.    Cloth 115 

5    Doo  little  on  Queen-Rearing 95 

3    Dzierzon  Theory        10 

3    Foul  Brood;  Its  Natural  History  and  Ra- 
tional Treatment 33 

1    Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine 05 

15  Langstroth  Revised  by  Ch.  Dadant  &  Son..  1  10 
10    Quinby's  New  Bee-Keeping 140 

Thirty  Years  Among  the  Bees,  by  H.  Alley  50 
Handling    Bees,  by  Langstroth.    Revised 

by  Dadant 08 

1  Bee-keeping  for  Profit,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker  25 

5  I  The  Honey  Bee,  by  Thos.  William  Cowan . .  95 
1  British  Bee-Keeper's  Guide  Book,  by  Thos. ' 

William  Cowan,  England  § 40 

3  I  Merry  banks  andHisNeighbor,  by  A.I.Root  15 

4  i  Winter  Problem  in  Bee-keeping,  by  Pierce  46 

MISCELLANEOUS  HAND-BOOKS. 

5  I  An  Egg-Farm,  Stoddard**     46 

I  Amateur  Photoarapher's  Hand-hook** 70 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture,  by  Geo.  Finley  ....  35 
5  I  A  B  C  "f  Strawberry  Cnlture**ByT.  B.Terry  35 
Probably  the  leading  book  of  the  world  on  strawberries. 

3  I  A  B  C  Of  Potato  Culture,  Terry** 35 

This  is  T.  B.  Terry's  first  and  most  masterly  work.  The  book 
has  had  an  enormous  sale,  and  has  been  leprinted  in  foreign 
languages.  When  we  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  friend 
Terry's  system  of  raising  potatoes,  we  shall  be  ready  to  han- 
dle almost  any  farm  cro|)  successfully.  It  has  48  pages  and  22 
illustrations. 

I  Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildings* 1  50 


I  Canary  Birds.  Paper, 50 

3  I  Celery  for  Profit,  by  T.  Greiner** 25 

The  first  really  full  and  complete  book  on  celery  culture,  at 
a  moderate  price,  that  we  have  had.  It  is  full  of  pictures, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  made  so  plain  that  a  schoolboy  ought 
to  be  able  to  grow  paying  ci 
tance  except  from  the  book. 

I  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Warring..     1  50 

This  is.  perhaps,  the  most  systematic,  comprehensive,  and 
thorough  work  on  grape  culture  now  in  print  ;  in  fact 
friend  H'uller  here  tells  us  how,  by  easy  steps,  to  make  any 
grapevine  come  into  the  work,  and  make  a  pleasant,  orderly 
apijearance ;  and  he  makes  it  as  attractive  as  a  piece  of  fic- 
tion; and  the  best  pait  of  it  is,  that  you  get  great  crops  of 
beautiful  giapes  during  almost  any  kind  of  season.  We  have 
tested  the  system,  and  know  whereof  we  speak. 

8  I    Domestic  Economy,  by  I.  H.  Mayer,  M.  D.**    40 

This  book  ought  to  save  at  least  the  money  it  costs,  each 
year,  in  every  household.  It  was  written  hy  a  doctor,  and  one 
who  has  made  the  matter  of  domestic  economy  a  life-study. 
The  regular  price  of  the  book  is  $1.00;  but  by  taking  a  large 
lot  of  them  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  price  only  60  cts. 

I  Farming  For  Boys* 75 

This  is  one  of  Joseph  Harris'  happiest  productions,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  make  farm-life  fascinating  to  any 
boy  who  has  any  sort  of  taste  for  gardening. 

7  I  Farm,  Gardening,  and  Seed-Growing** 90 

This  is  by  Francis  Brill,  the  veteran  seed -grower,  and  is  the 
onlj-  book  on  gardening  that  I  am  aware  of  that  tells  how 
market-gardeners  and  seed-growers  raise  and  harvest  their 
own  seeds.    It  has  ie6pages. 

10  I  Fuller's  Grape  Culturist  ** 1  40 

12  I  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Henderson* 1  85 

While  '■  Gardening  tor  Profit  "is  written  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing gardening  PAT,  It  touches  a  good  deal  on  the  pleasure  part; 
and  "Gardening  for  Pleasure  "  takes  up  this  matter  of  beauti- 
fying your  homes  and  improving  your  grounds  without  the 
special  point  in  view  of  making  money  out  of  it.  I  think  most 
of  you  will  need  this  if  you  get  "  Gardening  for  Profit."  This 
work  has  404  pages  and  203  illustrations. 

12  I  Gardening  for  Profit** 1  85 

The  latest  revision  of  Peter  Henderson's  celebrated  work. 
Nothing  that  has  ever  before  been  put  in  print  has  done  so 
much  toward  m.aking  marketgardening  a  science  and  a  fasci- 
nating industry.  Peter  Henderson  stands  at  the  head,  without 
question,  although  we  have  many  other  books  on  these  rural 
employments.  If  you  can  get  but  one  book,  let  it  be  the 
above.    It  has  376  pages  and  138  cuts. 

I  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,  Harris** 1  25 

This  is  Joseph  Harris'  best  and  happiest  effort.  Although  it 
goes  over  the  same  ground  occupied  by  Peter  Henderson,  it 
particularly  emphasizes  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  in 
preparing  your  ground;  and  this  matter  of  adapting  it  to 
young  people  as  well  as  old  is  brought  out  in  a  most  happy 
vein.  If  your  children  have  any  sort  of  fancy  for  gardening  it 
will  pay  you  to  make  them  a  present  of  this  book.  It  has  187 
pages  and  46  engravings. 
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75 
1  80 
25 
35 
35 


Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson**. 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 

Gregory  on  Cabbages ;  paper* 

Gregory  on  Squashes;  paper* 

Gregory  on  Onions;  paper* 

The  above  three  books,  by  our  friend  Gregory,  are  all  val- 
uable. The  book  on  squashes  especially  is  good  reading  for 
almost  anybody ,  whethei-  they  raise  squashes  or  not.  It  strikes 
at  the  very  foundation  of  success  in  almost  any  kind  of 
business. 

10  I  Greenhouse  Construction** 1  40 

This  book,  by  Prof.  Taft,  is  just  out,  and  is  as  full  and  com- 
plete in  regard  to  the  building  of  all  glass  structures  as  is  the 
next  book  in  regard  to  their  management.  Any  one  who 
builds  even  a  small  structure  for  plant-growing  under  glass 
will  save  the  value  of  the  book  by  reading  it  •carefully. 

15  I  How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay.** 1  35 

By  'iP.  Greiner.  This  is  a  new  book,  just  out,  and  it  gives  the 
most  explicit  and  full  dii-ections  for  gardening  under  glass  of 
any  book  in  the  world  Those  who  are  interested  in  hot-beds, 
cold-frames,  cold-greenhouses,  hot-houses  or  glass  structures 
of  any  kind  for  the  growth  of  plants,  can  not  afford  to  be  with- 
out the  book. 

I  HandbO(  >k  for  Lumbermen 05 

10  I  Household  Conveniences 140 

3  i  How  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Fruit,  Green*  16 
10  I  How  to  Get  Wei)  and  Keep  Well 90 

An  exposition  of  the  Salisbuiy  system  of  curing  disea.se  by 
the  "  lean  mean  dfet.". 

3  I  Injurious  insects.  Cook 10 

10  I  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Or- 
chard, Stewart*  1  40 

This  book,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  is  almost  the  only  work 
on  this  matter  that  is  attracting  so  much  interest,  especially 
recently.  Using  water  from  springs,  brooks,  or  windmills,  to 
take  the  place  of  rain,  during  our  great  droughts,  is  the  great 
problem  before  us  at  the  present  day.  The  book  has  274  pages 
and  142  cuts. 

3  I  Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar-bush** 35 

By  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.  This  was  written  in  the  spring  of  1887  at 
my  request.  As  the  author  has,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest 
sugar-camps  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  being  an  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  all  farm  industries,  he  is  better  fitted,  perhaps,  to 
handle  the  subject  tlia  an  other  man.  The  book  is  written 
in  Prof.  Cook's  happy  styl  combining  wholesome  moral  les- 
sons with  the  latest  and  best  method  of  managing  to  get  the 
finest  syrup  and  maple  sugar,  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  cash  and  labor.  Everybody  who  makes  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses wants  the  sugar-book.    It  has  42  pages  and  35  cuts. 
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7  I  Market-^nrdeniiig-   and   Farm    Notes,    by 

Burnett  Landreth 90 

The  Landreths  are  the  pioneer  seedsmen  of  Anieiica;  and 
the  book  is  wortli  fully  as  much  as  we  might  expect  it  to  be.  I 
think  1  received  hints  from  it  worth  tlie  price,  before  it  had 
been  in  my  hands  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  exceedingly  practical, 
and  tells  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  bring  done,  more 
than  it  discourses  on  theory. 

4  I  Peabody's  Webster's  Dictionary 10 

Over  30,000  words  and  2.50  illustrations. 

5  I  Manures;  How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use 

them ;  in  paper  covers 46 

6  I  The  same  in  cloth  covers 65 

Covering  the  whole  matter,  and  discussing  every  thing  to  be 
found  on  the  farm,  refuse  from  factories,  mineral  fertilizers 
from  mines,  etc.  It  is  a  complete  summing-up  of  the  whole 
matter.    It  is  written  by  F.  W.  Sempers. 

3  I  Onions  for  Profit  ** 45 

Fully  up  to  the  times,  and  includes  both  the  old  onion  cul- 
ture and  the  new  method.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
written  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  intt-i est  that  character- 
ize its  author,  T.  Greiner.  Even  it  one  is  not  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  business,  almost  any  person  who  picks  up 
Greiner's  books  will  like  to  read  them  through. 

I  Our  Fanning-,  by  T.  B.  Terry** f 2  00 

In  which  he  tells  "  how  we  have  made  a  run-down  farm 
bring  both  profit  and  pleasure." 

This  is  a  large  book,  6x9  inches.  367  pages,  quite  fully  illus- 
trated. It  is  Terry's  first  large  book;  and  while  it  touches  on 
the  topics  treated  in  his  smaller  handbooks,  it  is  >ufflciently 
different  so  that  no  one  will  oomjMain  of  repetition,  even  if  he 
has  read  all  of  Terry's  little  books.  I  should  call  it  the  bright- 
est and  most  practical  book  on  farming  before  the  world  at 
the  present  day.  The  price  is  $2.00  postpaid;  or  clubbed  with 
Gleanings  for  2.50.  Those  who  are  already  subscribers  to 
Gleanings  may  have  it  postpaid  by  sending  us  1..50  more.  We 
are  so  sure  it  will  be  worth  many  times  its  cost  that  we  are 
not  afraid  to  offer  to  take  it  back  if  any  one  feels  he  has  not 
got  his  money's  wortli  after  he  has  read  it.  If  ordered  by  ex- 
press or  freight  with  other  goods,  10c  less. 

1    Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit** 10 

1  Practical  Floriculture,  Henderson*  1  36 

10    Profits  in  Poultry* 90 

2  I  Practical  Turkey-raising-    10 

By  Fanny  Field.  This  is  a  25-cent  book  wliich  we  offer  for  10 
Cts. ;  postage,  2  ots. 

2  1  Rats:  How  to  Rid  Farms  and  Building-s  of 
them,  as  well  as  other  Pests  of  like  Char- 
acter  16 

This  little  book  ought  to  be  worth  dollars  instead  of  the  few 
cents  it  costs  to  any  one  whohaseverbeen  troubled  with  these 
pests,  and  who  has  not?  It  is  written  in  such  a  haiipy  vein 
that  every  member  of  the  family  will  read  it  clear  through, 
just  about  as  soon  as  they  get  hold  of  it.  It  contains  a  com- 
plete summing  up  of  the  best  information  the  world  can 
furnish. 

1  1  Silk  and  the  Silkworm 10 

10    Small-Fruit  Cultiirist,  Fuller 1  40 

10  I  Success  in  Market-Gardening* 9C 

This  is  a  new  book  by  a  real,  live,  enterprising,  successful 
market-gardenei-  who  lives  in  Arlington,  a  suhui-b  of  Boston 
Mass.  Friend  Rawson  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  to  make 
irrigation  a  practical  success,  and  he  now  irrigates  his  ground? 
by  means  of  a  windmill  and  steam-engine  whenever  a  drought 
threatens  to  injure  the  crops.  The  book  has  208  pages,  and  if 
nicely  illustrated  with  110  engravings. 

I  Ten  Acres  Enough ..     1  0(i 

I  Talks  on  Manures* 176 

This  book,  by  Joseph  Harris  is,  perhaps,  the  most  compre 
hensive  one  we  have  on  the  subject,  and  the  whole  matter  if 
considered  by  an  able  writer.    It  contains  366  pages. 

2  I  The  Carpenter's  Steel  Square  and  its  Uses.  Ifi 
10  I  The  New  Agriculture;  or,  the  Waters  Led 

Captive 40 

2  1  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases 11 


5  I  Tile  Drainage,  by  W.  I.  Chamberlain 35 

Fully  illustrated,  containing  every  thing  of  importance 
clear  up  to  the  present  date. 

The  single  chapter  on  digging  ditches,  with  the  illustrations 
given  by  Prof.  Chamberlain,  should  alone  make  the  book 
worth  what  it  costs,  to  every  one  who  has  o<-casion  to  lay  ten 
rods  or  more  of  tile.    There  is  as  much  science  in  digging  as 

I  Tomato   Culture 35 

In  three  parts.  Fart  first— by  J.  W.  Day,  of  Crystal  Springs, 
Miss.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  in  the  South,  with  some  re- 
marks by  A.  I  Root,  adapting  it  to  the  North.  Part  second- 
By  D  Cummins,  of  Conneaut,  O..  treats  of  tomato  culture 
especially  for  canning-factoiies.  Part  third— By  A.  I.  Root, 
treats  of  plant-growing  for  market,  and  high-pressure  garden- 
ing in  general.  This  little  book  is  interestingbecause  it  is  one 
of  the  first  rural  books  to  come  from  our  friends  in  the  South. 

3  I  Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle 36 

This  is  friend  Terry's  second  book  in  regard  to  farm  matters; 
but  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  hif  potato-book  that  il 
reads  almost  like  a  sequel  to  it.  If  you  have  only  a  horse  or  a 
cow,  I  think  it  will  pay  you  to  invest  in  the  book.  It  has  U 
pages  and  i  cuts. 

3  I  Wood's    Common    Objects   of   the    Micro- 
scope'*         47 

8  I  What  to  Do  and  How  to  be  Happy  While 

Doing  It,  by  A.  I.  Root 50 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  MEDINA,  O. 


Pure 

Cyprian 

Queens. 

I  have  the  only  genuine  vure  Cyprian  or  Syrian 
bees  in  the  LT.  S.  so  far  :is  I  know,  imported  direct. 
]  have  had  thi-se  bet  s  two  years  and  tlnd  them  to  be 
the  best  hotiey-gatherei'S  and  cell-builders  of  any 
bees  1  ever  hiid.  I  will  mail  you  these  queens  from 
now  till  Nov.  16th,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaratiteed,  at  ihe  following  prices:  Untested,  $1.00 
each,  6  for  5!5.r.O,  or  $9.00  per  dozen.  Tested  queens, 
$3.00,  or  the  very  best  breeders  $6.00  each. 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY, 
Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

dJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!^ 

I  New  Process  | 

I  Weed   Foundation.  I 


E  '^^ Nothing  like  it.''^  E 

E    Our  total  output  so  far  this  season  is  near=  E 

=        50,000  lbs.,  which   is    10,000   lbs.  more  = 

E        than  the  best    year  of    the    old=process  E 

=        foundation.  = 

i  •  •  •  •  = 

^       We  are  receiving  very  tiattering  testimo-  ^ 

:z    nials  from  the  leading  bee-keepers  all  over  — 

—  this  country,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  world.  ^ 
=  Here  is  one  that  has  just  been  received  = 
E  from  the  inventor  of  the  Cowan  extractor,  — 
=    editor  of  the  lit  itifh  Bee  Journal,  and  au-  = 

—  thor  of  the  British  Bee-keeper's  Guide-  E 
=  book— a  work  that  has  had  an  enormous  = 
=  sHle,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  — 
=    French,    German,    Danish,   Swedish,   Rus-  = 

—  sian,  and  Spanish.    Mr.  Cowan,  nnderoate  E 

—  of  June  18,  gives  the  new  foundation  this  = 
=    high  encomium:  = 

E       I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  = 

—  Weed  foundation.  I  like  it  very  much,  and  — 
=  certainly  ihitik  it  is  all  that  is  represented,  ^ 
E  Yours  very  truly,  — 
=  Thos.  Wm.  CuWAN.  = 
=       London,  Eng.,  June  18.  = 

E       And  thatisnot  all.    We  have  sent  sev-  E 

=    eral  very  large  consignments  of  this  new-  = 

E    process  foundation  to  England.    The  Brit-  — 

—  ish  bee-kei'pirs  are  demanding  this  article  — 
E    all  over  the  British  Isles,  just  the  same  as  = 

—  Ameiican  bee-keepers  are  demanding  the  — 
=    same  all  over  the  Utiited  States.    Our  Brit-  = 

—  ish  cousins  know  a  good  thing  when  they  E 
=  se^  it.  ^ 
E  We  have  many  other  fine  testimonials,  — 
=    but  we  have  not  room  to  display  them  here.  = 

E         The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  E 

E  Medina,  Ohio.  E 

?illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllir? 

MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOH, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 

THAT   NEW   WEED   FOUNDATION. 

I  got  some  of  your  new  foundation  from  your  Chi- 
cago branch,  and  think  it  is  the  best  1  ever  used. 
It  is  thin,  but  still  is  stiff  enough  so  as  not  to  bend 
outofshHpe.  G.E.Nelson. 

BishopHill,  111.,  July9. 


GLEANINGS  AS  AN  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 

Please  accept  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  giving 
my  ad't  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  your  columns. 
The  result  is  highly  satisfactory,  as  orders  are  com- 
ing at  such  a  rate  that  my  supply  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. D.  W.  Bbunson. 

Mulberry  Grove,  111.,  June  29. 


A    KIND    WORD    IN    REGARD    TO    OUR     STRAWBERRY- 
PLANTS. 

I  should  think  you  would  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
plant  business  should  you  always  send  out  such 
nice  ones.  Many  thanks.  We  had  a  nice  rain  just 
after  setting  out.  C.  J.  Schaper. 

Eddyville,  Iowa,  Aug.  4. 


THE    TRAMP    PROBLEM. 

Mr.  Rout:— Your  experience  with  tramps  is  the 
same  that  every  one  has  had,  and  the  whole  tramp 
problem  is  due  to  tlie  negldjt  to  enforce  the  crimi- 
nal-law, the  most  serious  defect  iu  our  American 
civil  life. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  how  the  tramp  question 
was  settled  here,  and  It  can  be  done  anywhere  else 
in  the  same  manner 

About  two  years  ago  an  officer  was  shot  dead  by  a 
tramp  whom  he  was  trying  to  arrest.  The  man  had 
burglar's  tools  in  his  possession;  but  it  was  proved 
that  he  was  a  few  feet  over  an  imaginary  line  called 
the  city  boundar.v,  so  he  got  off  with  a  few  years  in 
prison.  But  the  Mayor  issued  a  proclamation  say 
ing  that  all  tramps  would  be  set  to  work  with  baU 
and  chain  on  the  streets.  There  have  two  been 
caught  and  set  at  work,  and  that  was  enough.  We 
are  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  freights  trains  carry 
any  number  of  tramps;  but  verj'  few  dare  to  get  off 
here  to  beg,  and  the  country  for  miles  around  is 
generally  free  of  them.  B.  C.  Whitney. 

Rahway,  N  J.        

EMANCIPATION  PROM  THE  BONDAGE  OF  SIN. 

Broiha-  Roof:— I  felt  much  interest  in  reading 
your  article  al  out  the  stranger  who  "paid  the 
price"  for  the  slave  girl  and  made  her  free.  He 
did  not  make  an  incomplete  work  of  it,  depending 
upon  any  thing  1he  girl  might  be  expected  to  do  in 
after-life  to  merit  freedom— no;  he  paid  the  full 
•price,  nr\(\  the  girl  was  free /or  ever.  The  giil,  un- 
derstanding this,  had  only  to  helieve  in  the  power  of 
the  stranger  to  make  her  free,  and  that  he /(((d  ex 
ercised  that  power  in  her  behalf,  and  then  gratitude 
and  love  should  take  the  place  in  service,  before 
nlled  with  fear  and  discontent.  But,  my  brother, 
what  joy  would  that  girl  have  had  in  her  freedom, 
if,  week  b>  week,  year  by  year,  she  had  gone,  hop- 
ing that,  in  thii  end.  when  <]\e  came  to  die,  the  free- 
dom papers  might  be  made  out,  if  she  remained 
faithful?  There  is  where  well-meaning  Christians 
make  a  mistake.  They  do  not  believe  God's  word. 
Our  Savior  says;  "He  that  believeth  on  me  hath 
everlasting  life,"  John  6:47;  and  God's  word  says, 
"  My  little  children,  your  sins  are  forgiven  you  for 
his  name's  sake,"  I." John  3:1^;  and,  '"These  things 
have  I  written  unto  you  that  believe  on  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  God,  that  ye  may  know,"  not  hope, 
"that  ye  liave  einrnal  life,"  I.  John  'vAS. 

Salvatrion  is  free  and  complete;  but  we  inhabit  a 
body  of  llesh.  ar'd  should  be  on  our  guard  to  over- 
come carnal  desires.  ( '.  V.  S.  Wilson. 

Manatee,  Fla..  March  30. 


A  KIND  word  of  THE  VERY   BEST    SORT. 

Perhaps  it  will  Interest  you  to  know  how  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  Gleanings,  and  learned 
to  esteem  its  proprietor  and  originator,  especially 
as  there  is  a  little  story  connected  therewith  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  sinners.  It  was 
nine  or  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  living  and  preach- 
ing at  Vinehill,  Ala.  (I  am  pastor  of  one  of  these 
old-time  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia).   I  also  had  charge  of  a  little  church  at  Stan- 


ton, Ala.  If  you  will  look  at  3  our  subscription  list 
for  Gleanings  at  that  period  you  will  find  the  name 
of  Chas.  Plant  (I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  first  name, 
but  the  surname  was  Plant),  Stanton,  Chilton  Co., 
Ala.  He  first  got  me  interested  in  Gleanings; 
lent  me  copies  of  it,  and  got  me  interested  in  bee 
culture.  He  was  not  then  a  religious  man,  but  was 
a  moralist,  one  of  the  "  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
who  need  no  repentance."  But  he  believed  in 
Gleanings,  and  called  my  attention  to  the  religious 
tone  of  the  journal  Do  you  remember  in  one  of 
those  old  numbers  coming  to  the  defense  of  the 
preachers  against  one  of  your  readers  who  had 
alluded  to  the  scandals  in  the  newspapers  with  min- 
isters' names  attached  to  them  ?  You  said  some- 
thing about  having  given  your  clerks  orders  to 
credit  any  man  who  signed  "  Rev."  to  his  name, 
and  that  you  had  not  lost  any  thing  by  that  practice. 
Well,  to  return  to  our  man  Plant.  You  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  he  soon  afterward  was  made  a  subject 
of  the  grace  of  God.  He  had  a  long  spell  of  fever, 
came  very  near  dying,  and  the  Lord  met  with  him 
during  that  sickness,  and  spared  him  to  become  a 
better  man.  He  joined  the  church  as  soon  as  he  got 
tip  and  was  able  to  do  so.  I  remember  very  special- 
ly his  emphatic  testimony  to  the  sinfulness  of  his 
condition  in  those  days  when  he  thought  himself 
"so  much  better  than  those  church-members.  ' 

While  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  special 
connectioQ  between  Gleanings  and  his  conversion, 
yet  I  doubt  not  that  the  Lord  used  you,  along  with 
other  good  influences,  to  help  on  this  good  work. 
This  I  know  will  give  you  pleasure  as  one  of  the 
unknown  fulfillments  of  the  promise  that  "  your 
labor  is  not  in  vain  In  the  Lord." 

Greenville,  Va.,  May  20.  R.  A.  Lapsley. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  EVANGELISTIC  WHEEL. 

In  telling  you  bowl  spent  my  Fourth  of  July  I 
made  some  mention  of  Bro.  Reed's  work.  I  told 
you  he  was  not  only  preaching  eve?  y  evening,  but 
making  per.sonal  visitations  during  the  day  time  on 
those  who  had  attended  his  meetings.  I  suggested 
at  the  time  that  a  wheel  would  save  him  much 
laborious  walking,  and  would  enable  him  to  do  a 
greater  amount  of  spiritual  work.  The  idea  was 
taken  up,  and  some  friends  presented  him  with  one. 
Here  is  his  first  report  in  regard  to  it: 

North  Madison.  Aug.  6. 1896. 

To  day  I  went  a  mile  and  a  half  to  see  a  man  86  years  of  age 
—a  lite-long  skeptic— who  arose  last  evening  in  our  meeting 
expressing  a  desire  to  become  a  Christian.  I  went  a  mile  and 
a  half  further,  calling  at  the  last  house;  saw  Arthur  U.  He 
was  at  the  meeting  to-night,  and  arose  as  a  beginner  in  the 
Christian  life. 

AUG.  8— Very  warm.  Went  on  the  wheel  three  miles  and  re- 
turn, calling  at  every  house.    Fonnd  Dr.  sick.    Bitter 

skeptic.  Calls  himself  a  deist.  "  M,v  experience  is  imagina- 
tion, and  our  Bible  is  a  transmitted  humbug."  He  had  a  very 
earnest  Christian  wife.  She  would  not  listen  to  his  talk.  He 
then  held  tier,  and  made  her  hear  his  quotations  from  Tom 
Paine.  Slie  at  length  became  woise  than  he.  She  died  sudden- 
ly. A.  T. R. 

A  terrible  truth  is  revealed  in  the  incident  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  not  good  for  a  Christian  to  listen 
to  unbelievers'  talk  or  so-called  "arguments."  You 
may  say,  "  Let  us  have  the  truth,  no  matter  if  it  is 
terrible  and  hard."  My  friends,  the  truth  is  not  ter- 
rible and  hard.  Unbelievers,  I  know,  would  make 
it  appear  so.  Jesus  tells  us,  "  The  truth  shall  make 
you  free;"  and  Christian  tr\ith  docs  make  every 
child  of  humanity  free  and  happij;  but  the  kind  of 
truth  presented  by  unbelievers,  or.  rather,  their 
misleading  way  of  "pi-esenting  a  truth,  brings  with 
it  gloom,  hopelessness,  ruin,  and  death.  The  latter 
is/iofof  God.  It  is  not  O^d's  truth.  Look  about, 
and  see  for  yourself.— A.  I.  R. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 

The  Southwestern  Wisconsin  Bee-keepers'  Societ.y  will  meet 
Oct.  7,  8,  in  Wauzeka,  Wis.  N.  E.  France.  Pres. 

Platteville,  Wis.  

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Winona  on  the  24th  and  2.^th  of 
September  next,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  All  who  feel  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  bees  or  honey  are  very  cordiallv  invited  to  attend. 

Winona,  Minn.,  July  27.  E.  C.  Cornweli,.  Sec. 


The  Southwestern  Texas  Bee-keepers' Association  will  hold 
its  third  annual  meeting  at  The  .Jennie  Atchley  Co.'s  Live  Oak 
Apiary,  2'A  miles  north  of  Beeville.  Board  and  lodging  free  to 
those  from  a  distance.  The  reception  committee  will  meet  all 
trains.  Please  notify  the  secretary  if  it  is  your  intention  to 
attend.    Date,  Sept.  16, 17.  J.  O.  Grimslky,  Sec. 

Beeville,  Tex. 
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Porter  Honey-House  Bee-Escape. !  Warranted  Pureiy  Mated  uauan  Queens, 


Have  you  seen  it  ?  Just  the  thing-  to  put  on  the 
doors  or  windows  of  your  bee-rooms.  Indispensa- 
ble, you'll  say  after  you  have  tried  it. 

Price  b-r  taiiil.  35  cents. 

Cowan  and  Novice 
Extractors. 

rhose  are  the  best.  We  are 
preparetl  to  luuiibh  on  short 
notice,  fiom  nny  of  our  several 
branches,  2,  4,  iind  ti  frame  Cow- 
ans, and  2f  lanje  Novices. 

If  you  want  tlie  genuine,  see 
that  they  bear  our  name. 

A  36-page  catalog  sent  free  on 
application. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 
1024  Mississippi  St..  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
118  nichigan  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mechanic  Falls,  flaine. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Gerneil  Smoker. 


Cheap, 

Strong, 

Serviceable, 

Large  Size. 


JUST  THE  THING 


for  those  who  want  a 
first-class  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup.  3>^  inches;  curved 
nozzle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  back;  legs  of  malleable 
iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  is  the  well-known 
Cornell  principle.  AVeight  of  smoker,  only  20 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it : 

The  Corneil  smoker  is  a  Dandy  with  a  big  D.  I  have  been  us- 
ing it  to-day  on  the  crossest  colony  of  bees  1  ever  saw.  I  think 
I  could  drive  a  bulldog  with  it.  S.  R.  Austin. 

Amltyville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15. 

Price  $1.10,  postpaid,  or  8.5c  it  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA,  OHIO. 


From  best  Imported  Mothers,  45  cts.  eacli;  ten  for 
$4.00.  Have  had  eleven  years'  experience  with  nearly 
two  hundred  colonies  of  bees  in  the  production  of 
honey.  I  know  what  aood  Queens  mean  to  the 
producer,  as  well  as  how  to  rear  them.  Queens 
sent  by  return  mail.  Safe  flelivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.    No  disease.    Please  don't  send  stamps. 

L.  H.  ROBEY,  Worthington,  W.  Va. 


0 


I   Either  3  or  5  banded,  60  cts.  each ; 


CHAS. 


Hives  and  sections 
very  cheap.     Catalog  free. 

H.  THIES,  Steelevilie,  III. 


70  Full  Colonies 

of  Italian  Bees  for  sale,  for  $3.50  each,  or  10  colonies 
for  $30.00:  3-frame  nuclei,  *3.35  each. 

F.  J.  GUNZEL,  Claytonville,  Iroquois  Co.,  111. 

c;^*.   —r\  /->-f  c      Queen  from  my  best  working- 
rur  5U  CLI>.     colonv. 

J.  B.  CASE,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

flease  mention  this  paper 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  Ave  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  adv't  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  .you  please;  but  all  over  Ave 
lines  will  cost  .vou  according  to  our  regular  rates.  .This  depart- 
ment is  intended  onl.v  for  bona-fide  exchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  foi-  price  list's,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  Korsucli  our  regular  rates  of 
20  c.  a  line  will  be  charged,  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 


WANTED.— To  exchange  40, 80.  or  160  acres  of  land 
in  Colorado,  for  real  estate  in  Michigan,  cattle, 
sheep,  01'  any  thing  I  can  use  on  a  Michigan  farm. 
J.  L.  Cole,  Carlton  Center.  Barry  Co.,  Mich. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  a  No.  3  Model  printing- 
press,  size  of  chase  6x9;  and  30  or  40  pounds  of 
type,  for  extracted  honey.  C.  P.  Bish, 

Conoquenessing,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

WE  start  in  Aug.  by  wagon  to  travel  througli  the 
Arkansas  Valley  in  Ccjlo.  and  Kan.;  through 
east  Nebr.  to  Lincoln,  then  S.  W.  Iowa,  Mo.,  Ark., 
and  Texas.  Want  addresses  of  apiarists  and  infor- 
mation about  good  unoccupied  fields  in  this  terri- 
tory. R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loveland,  Colo. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  shipping-cases  for  honey 
(cases  will  be  made  to  order).    The  very  best 
of  work  guaranteed.    I  want   the  best  grades  of 
honey  only.    Any  quantity  you  wish   to  exchange. 
W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 

ANTED.- To  exchange  200  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 


W 


WANTED.— To  exchange  a  100-egg  incubator  or  a 
World  typewriter,  both  in  perfect  condition, 
for  a  turning-lathe,  bicycle,  or  offers.     Write  me 
what  you  have  to  exchange.    C.  W.  Costellow, 
Waterboro,  York  Co.,  Me. 


Slack  and  H^fbrid  O^eens  For  Sale. 

I  have  8  hybrid  queens  I  would  like  to  dispose  of 
at  25  cts.  each— nice  ones.  Thos.  N.  Briggs, 

Marion,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 

25  mismated  queens,  20  cts.  each;  6  for  $1.00.  All 
reared  this  season.  Send  one  or  two  cent  stamps. 
None  but  good  queens  will  be  sent.  3  black  queens, 
10  cts.  each.  E.  F.  Quigley,  Unionville,  Mo. 
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The  Ten  Year  Test 


This  is  attracting  considerable  attention  among 
fence  buyers.  They  realize  that  all  wire  fences  are 
nice  when  first  put  up,  but  that  very  few  are  presenta- 
ble after  two  or  three  years.  After  ten  years  service 
there  is  but  one  able  to  answer  roll  call — 
The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence,  made  at  Adrian,  Mich. 
In  writing  advertisersplease  mention  tnls  paper. 


Hardy  Prolific  Queens. 

Gray  Carniolans  or  Golden  Il-alians,  bred  in  sepa- 
rate apiaries.  One  untested  queen,  6.5c;  six  for  ;i'3  50. 
Tested,  *1.35.  Select  tested,  1^3.25.  Best  imported, 
f 4.00.  Never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 
F.  A.  I^nCliHAMT  cfc   CO., 

Lake  Gfeorg-e,  If.  Y. 


QUEENS 

Smokei's,  Sections , 

Comb  Foundation, 
And  all  Apiairan    Supplier 
cheap.       Send     for 
JC.  T.   FLANAIiAN,  BellevWIe,  III. 


Will  pay  23c  per  lb.  cash,  or  2.5c'in  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  30c  for  beat  selected  war 
Old  comhs  will  not  be  accepted  under  any  consid- 
eration. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as- 
a  general  thing  to  send  wax  by  exTprcss. 

THE  A..  I.  ROOT  CO..  Medina,  O. 

Italian        Lhiie.sied  qiiet-ns.  $1.00;  tested,  $1  25.   Bees 
Bees  by  the   pound.  $1.00.    Full  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei.    3-frames,    with     queen,  $2..50;    1- 

Queens.     frame.  $2  00;  queens  after  Aug.,  50  cents 
B.  P.  and  W   P.  R  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

MHS.  A.  A.  SlAIf^SOJ^,  Swarts,  fa. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  worlj  of  four  men  us 
iug  hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut 
ting  off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing, 
Kdging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  THol 
Catalan  Free.  l-24ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFG.  CO., 
44  Water  St. .Seneca  Falls, NV. 


Read  what  J.  I.  Parent,  of 
Charlton,  N.  Y.,  say.s— "We  cut 
witli  one  of  your  Combined  Ma- 
chines last  winter  60  chaff  hives 
with  7-inch  cap,  100  honey- 
racks.  500  broad  frtitnes,  2.000 
h(*iiey-boxes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  other  woi'k.  Tliis  winter  we 
liave  doubled  the  amount  of 
bee-hives,  etc.,  to  make,  and  we 
exiiect  to  do  it  all  with  tliis  saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
Address  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES,  545  Ruby  Street, 
Rockford,  111. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


10  per  cent  off  to  reduce 
stock. 

on  all  kinds  of  supplies  except  comb  foundation, 
which  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  10  lbs  or  more  as  fol- 
lows: medium,  35c;  light,  36c;  thin.  4:0c;  extra,  45c. 
Queens,  warranted,  50c;  tested,  75c. 

W.  J.  Finch,  Jr.,   =    Springfield,  HI. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

Extracted  Honey.  Finest  Quality. 

Two  60-lb.  cans,  boxed,  8c  per  lb.  One  60- 
Ib.  can,  boxed,  9c  per  lb.  Sample  by  mail, 
10c.  Pouder's  Honey  Jars  and  complete 
line  of  supplies.    Catalog  free. 


WALTER  S. 

162  Massachusetts  Ave., 


POUDER, 

Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


CHICAGO 


-If  you  wish  to  consign 
or  Sell  Honey,  Fruits, 
Butter,    Potatoes,   or 
any     produce,   corre- 
spond with  us.       We 
have  been  established 
20years.    Are  respon- 
sible, and  refer  to  Fir.st  National  Bank,  Chicago, 
mercantile  agencies;  or  your  banker  can  ^ee  our 
rating.    Market  reports  free.    Write  to  • 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

189  South  Water  St., 


Chicago,  111. 


Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-kee])er 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 


TAKE  NOTICE  I 

■pEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
**  for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates,  Frames,  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO.. 

8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


TEXAS  QUEENS. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  queens,  let  me  have  your 
order.    Price  list  free. 

J.  D.  GIVENS,  Lisbon,  Tex. 


Large  ^J 


Book 


Free!  tl 


To  ever.\  new  subscriber  who 
sends  us  $1.(10  we  will  send  him 
our  journal.  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture,  one  year,  anil  the  book 
by  A.  1.  R  ot,  containing  190 
pages,  tlie  size  of  this,  entitled 
What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be 
Happy  while  Doing  it,  postpaid. 
The  tegular  price  of  this  work 
Is  .50  cents.  If  you  prefer,  the 
.iournal  may  be  sent  to  a 
friend,  and  you  can  keep  the 
book  for  jourself. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 
Medina,  O. 


WANTED.— To    exchange   or    sell   a   twenty-Inch 
pony  planer. 

The  Geo.  Rall  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 
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Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

The  quotations  in  this  column  are  based,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  on  the  grading  adopted  by  the  North 
American,  and  are  the  prices  that  the  commission 
men  get,  and  on  which  the  commission  for  making 
the  sales  is  figured.  The  grading  rules  referred  to 
are  as  follows: 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  of  even 
thickness,  and  tirnily  attached  to  all  four  sides,  both  wood  and 
comb  unsniled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  to  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  uneven  or  crooked, 
detached  at  the  bottom,  or  witli  but  few  cells  unsealed;  both 
wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by  tiavel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark.  That  is,  there 
will  be  "  fancy  white,"  "  No.  1  dark."  etc. 

Dealers  are  expected  to  quote  only  those  grades  and  classifi- 
cations to  be  found  in  their  market. 

New  York. — Honey. — As  our  market  for  new  crop 
comb  honey  has  not  opened  up  as  yet.  we  are  una- 
ble to  say  at  the  present  date  just  how  prices  will 
rule.  Trade  in  general  is  in  an  uncertain  and  de- 
pressed condition,  even  worse  than  it  has  been  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years;  and,  while  we  expect  to  dis- 
pose of  all  the  honey  shipped  to  us  at  market  value 
and  as  quick  as  possible,  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
high  prices  nor  a  big  demand.  A  large  crop  has 
been  produced,  and  we  hardly  expect  to  realize 
above  14c  per  lb.  for  fancy  white,  lower  grades  in 
proportion.  In  next  issue  we  shall  be  in  position 
to  state  exactly  the  price  obtainable  for  all  grades. 
Extracted  is  in  fair  demand  at  unchanged  prices, 
with  receipts  large.  Beeswa.x  very  dull  and  de- 
clining, 25c  being  top  price  for  good  average  qual- 
ity. HiLDRETH  Bros.  &  Segelken. 

Aug.  23.         120  &  123  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


Albany.  —  Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  14@15:  No.  1 
white,  12@13;  fancy  amber,  ]1@12:  No.  1  amber,  10@. 
11;  fancy  dark,  10;  No.  1  dark,  9@.l0.  Receipts  of 
comb  honey  are  quite  large,  and  with  cooler  weath- 
er weather  there  is  some  demand,  but  hardly 
enough  to  establish  prices  yet.  We  think  the  above 
■quotations  will  not  be  much  out  of  the  way. 
Nothing  doing  in  extracted. 

Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

Aug.  20.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland,— Honfv-— Fancy  white,  14@15;  No.  1 
white,  12@13:  fancy  amber,  10@11;  extracted,  white, 
5'/2@6'i:  amber,  4@5.  Beeswax,  22@25c.  Market  very 
slow.    Prospects  indicate  better  demand  soon. 
Williams  Bros., 

Aug.  17.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland.  O. 


Chic.\.go.  —  TJimcy.  —  Fancy  white  brings  13;  No. 
lwhite.ll@12;  fancy  amber.  8@9;  No.  1  amber,  7@8; 
fancy  dark,  8;  No.  1  dark.  7;  white  extracted,  5@9 ; 
amber,  .T@,5>i;  dark,  \K@^\  beeswax,  2.5@26. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Aug.  20.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Detroit.— Hoiiej/.  —  No.  1  white,  ll@im;  fancy 
amber,  10@ll ;  No.  1  amber,  9@10;  fancy  dark,  8@9; 
No.  1  dark,  7@8;  white  extracted,  5V4@6;  amber,  5@ 
5'/4;  dark,  4V4®5;  beeswax,  24025.    M.  H.  Hunt, 

Aug.  21.  Bell  Brancli,  Mich. 

Denver.— Honey.— Fancy  white.  He;  No.  1  white, 
10;  fancy  amber,  9V4 ;  white  extracted,  5' ;@6;  bees- 
wax, .25.  R.  K.  &  J.  C.  Frisbee, 

Aug  20.  Denver,  Colo. 


San  Francisco.  —  Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  10@11; 
No.  1  white,  8@9;  tani'y  amber,  7@8;  No.  1  amber, 
6@7;  fancy  dark,  6@7;  No.  1  dark,  5@f);  extracted, 
white,  6@5^i;  amber,  4'/2;  dark,  2>4@3.  Beeswax,  24 
@25c.  Crop  this  year  a  total  failure.  Only  in  sec- 
tions wliere  irrigation  takes  place  some  honey  was 
produced.  Henry  Schacht, 

Aug.  11.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Philadelphia.— Hojiey.-Fancy  white,  14®15c; 
white  extracted,  8@9;  amber,  4@5;  dark,  3@4;  bees- 
wax, 25.  Wm.  a.  Selser, 

Aug.  20.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Louis,  —Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  11@12'-^ ;  No.  1 
white.  ll@ll>^;  fancy  amber,  1U@10U;  No  1  amber, 
9>^@10;  fancy  dark,  9;  No.  1  dark,  8;  extracted, 
white,  in  cans,  4V^@5;  amber,  in  barrels,  3H;  dark, 
in  barrels,  3;  beeswax,  22.  Demand  and  receipts 
very  light.  Market  nominal.  Not  enough  selling 
to  (juote  from  sales.  Westcott  Com.  Co., 

Aug.  22.  213  Market  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boston.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  14@15;  No.  1, 12® 
13;  fancy  amber,  9@10;  extracted,  white,  6@7;  am- 
ber, 5@6.  Beeswax,  25.  E.  E.  Blake  &  Co., 

Aug.  19.  Boston,  Mass. 

K.\NSAS  City.  —  Ho/iey.  —  Fancy  white,  15;  No. 
1  white.  13@14;  fancy  amber,  12@13  ;  No.  1  amber, 
11@12:  fancy  dark.  10@11;  No.  1  dark.  8@10;  extract- 
ed, white.  6@6!^^;  amber,  5@5i2;  dark.  4@4'2;  bees- 
wax, 20@22.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Aug.  19.  423  Walnut,  Kansa."  City,  Mo. 


Cincinnati.— Honey.— No.  1  white,  ]4@15;  No.  1 
amber.  12@14;  white,  extracted,  5@6:  amber,  4®5; 
dark,  3i4@4;  beeswax,  20@25. 

Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Aug  19.  Cincinnati,  O. 

St.  Louis.  —  Honey.— Fancy  white,  10'/2@11;  No.  1, 
white,  10@10>i ;  fancy  amber,  9@9>^  ;No.  1  amber,  814 
@9;  fancy  dark,  i^^'-'^:  No.' 1  dark,  S;  extracted, 
white,  5@6;  amber.  5@5Vj;  dark.  3!«4@4i4.  Bees- 
wax, 25'/4  D.  G.  Tutt  Grocery  Co. 

Aug.  19.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  S.-^le.— Ten  barrels  good  white  -  clover  ex- 
tracted honey  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Can  put 
it  up  iu  any  style  of  package  desired.  Write  for 
price,  stating  quantity  wanted.  Send  stamp  for 
sample.  Emil  J.  Baxter, 

Nauvoo,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


For  Sale.— Extracted  buckwheat  honey,  in  half- 
barrels  of  about  150  lbs.  each,  and  in  60-lb.  cans; 
prices  on  application.  J.  I.  Parent. 

eitf  Birch  ton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Quantity  lots  of  water-white  extracted  and  gilt- 
edged  comb  honey  constantly  on  hand  at  bottom 
prices.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— 600O  lbs.  Wisconsin  extracted  bass- 
wood  honev,  fine  quality,  in  basswood  kegs  holding 
about  240  and  260  lbs.  each  at  e'ic  per  lb.;  1000  lbs. 
or  more  at  <)C  per  lb.  G.  W.  Wilson, 

Kickapoo,  Vernon  Co.,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— In  ItiO-lb.  kegs,  buckwheat  honey  at 
4c  per  lb.,  and  basswood  at  5c,  f .  o.  b.  cars. 

N.  L.  Stevens,  Venice,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POR  SALE.— 4000  Lbs.  Choice  Extracted  Bass- 
*^  wood  Honey,  in  new  60-lb.  cans,  8c.  Sample 
for  stamps.  Fifty  fine  tested  Italian  queens,  6.5c 
each.  Hound  pups,  $5.00  each.  Set  butcher  tools, 
$50.00.  ELI  AS  FOX,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 


Honey  Gatherers 

indeed,  are  tlie  bees  produced  by  queens  of  Moore's 
strain  of  Italians.  Piles  of  letters  from  every  part 
of  the  U  S.  and  Canada  prove  this.  Send  for  circu- 
lar. Reduced  prices:  Warranted  queens,  70c  each; 
1  doz.,  I7.OO.  Select  warranted,  85c.  Untested,  60c; 
1  doz.,  $6.00.  Tested,  80c.  Select  tested,  $1.00. 
Strong  3-frame  nucleus,  with  tested  queen,  f2.50. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed, 

J.  P.  nOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 
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Feeding  Back 


Honcj'  to  secure  tlie  completion  of  unflnislied  sections  can  be  made  very 
profitable  if  riglitly  managed  during-  the  hot  weather  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. In  "Advanced  Hce  Culture"  may  be  found  complete  instructions 
regarding  tiie  selection  a!id  preparation  of  colonies,  preparation  of  the  feed,  manipulation  necessary  to 
secure  the  rapid  capping  of  the  combs,  time  for  removing  the  honey,  and  how  to  manage  if  a  few  sections 
in  a  case  are  not  quite  complete;  in  short,  all  of  the  "  kitiks  "  that  have  been  learned  fiom  years  of  expe- 
ience,  and  the  "feeding  ba(;li"of  tons  of  honey.     I 'rice  of  the  book,  .50  ct.s. 

For  feodhig  back,  no  feeder  is  superior  to  the  New  Heddon.  It  covers  the  wliole  top  of  tlie  hive,  does 
not  daub  the  bees;  can  be  tilled  without  coming  in  contact  with  thi^  bees;  a  glance  will  show  when  it  is 
empty,  and  it  holds  twenty  pounds  of  feed.  The  usual  price  for  a  new  feeder  is  75  cts.;  but  I  have  40 
second-hand  ones  that  I  will  sell  as  Jow  as  25  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


WIRE  NETTING   ^ 

If  you  want  THE  BEST.  Mado  with  three-strand  sdvags , 
and  heavily  galvanizrd  AFTER  weaving,  "  we  are  the  peo- 
ple."   Prioo  per  roll  of  150  running  feet: 
'  MESH.  WIRE.  12  in.  IS  in.  2i  in.  30  in.  48  in.  GO  in.  72  in. 
2  in.    No.  19     .70   1.00    1.25    195    2.60    3.30    3.95 
lin.    No.  20    1.45   2.15    2.85    4  35    5.75    7  25    8.65 
Discount  of  5  per  cent  on  5  rolls ;  10  per  cent ' 
I  on  10  rolls.   FreiqM  prepaid  up  to  40c  per  1(X)  lbs., 
I  on  5  or  more  rolls.     This  nill  cover  cost  of  fgt.  to 
most  points  east  of  tJic  Mississtp])!. 

POULTRY   SUPPLIES. 

We  are  America's  Headquarters.    Largest  Stock,  Lowest  ( 
I  Prices,  Prompt  Shipments. 

WANT  OUR  CATALOGUE? 

It's  a  pretty  hook  of  80  pages:  finely  illustrated;  worth 
[  dollars  to  every  poultryman.    A  2c  stamp  gets  it. 

CEO.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich. 

Warranted  Purely  Mated  Italian  Queens, 

From  best  Imported  Mothers,  4.5  cts.  each;  ten  for 
$4.00.  Have  had  eleven  years'  experience  with  nearly 
two  hundred  colonies  of  bees  in  the  production  of 
honey.  I  know  what  uood  Queens  mean  to  the 
producer,  jis  well  as  liow  to  rear  them.  Queens 
sent  by  return  mail.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.    No  disease.    Please  don't  send  stamps. 

L.  H.  ROBEY,  Worthington,  W.  Va. 

Hardy  Prolific  Queens. 

Gray  Cariiiolans  or  Golden  l(;ilians,  bred  in  sepa- 
rate apiaiies.  One  untested  quf'cn,  6.5c;  six  ff)r  a^3.50. 
Tested,  *l.:ir).  Select  tested,  f.'.25.  Hest  imported, 
$4.00.  Never  saw  foul  brood  or  t)ee  paralysis.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 
I^.  A.  r^OOlill^XKT  .St    CO.. 

J^iike  fjr'oori>-e,  N,  Y. 

on  Sections  and 
Foundation. 

1  am  now  selling  Root's  No.  1  Tolished  Sections  at 
$3.r0  per  1000;  2000,  J4.50;  :i00O,  $0.45;  .5000,  $10.00. 

New  Weed  Process  Comb  Foundation, 

Three  cents  per  pound  less  than  prices  given  on 
page  14  of  Root's  or  my  catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  nich. 


Lower  Prices 


Silver  16  to  1. 

From  now  until  election  day,  for  every  order  sent 
us,  amounting  to  $16  or  over,  for  Root's  goods  at 
Root's  l()W(>st  prices,  we  will  send  you,  packed  with 
the  goods,  one  new  1.S90  standard  silver  dollar.  Now's 
the  timt;  to  order  shipping-cases,  winter  cases,  and 
hives  in  Hat,  or  any  thing  in  apiarian  supplies  for 
which  we  are  agents  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

VV  HI.   /\.   ^CI^CI  ,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Q 


I   Either  !!  or  5  banded,  60  cts.  each; 

ueens ! « for  $3.00  -- 


CHAS. 


Hives  and  sections 
very  cheap.    Catalog  free. 

H.  THIES,  Steeleville,  III. 


Two  Queens  for  $1.00. 

We  wish  to  inform  the  readers  of  Gleaninos  that 
we  want  every  one  of  them  to  read  The  SouUdand 
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August  IS.  Honey  harvest  never  entirely 
stopped  yet,  but  I  think  it's  about  done  now. 

Apples  are  abundant  in  this  region.  That 
means  a  bad  fall  for  bees.    Cider-mills. 

The  new  woman  will  be  after  Bro.  Hasty, 
who  talks  in  Review  about  "  combs  manned 
with  bees." 

My  ACKE  OF  Ai.siKE  has,  August  19,  a  second 
crop  fully  equal  to  the  first,  with,  I  think,  more 
bees  on  it. 

Glad  to  see  A.  I.  Root  is  part  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Anti-saloon  League.  Needs 
pood  lumber  in  that  board. 

I  WA  SAFRAiD  queens  might  go  into  sections 
more  with  thick  top-bars  than  with  honey- 
boards,  but  my  fears  ha.ve  not  been  realized 
this  summer. 

Cowan's  British  Bee-keeper's  Guide-book 
has  had  such  a  run  that  the  thirtieth  thousand 
is  now  out.  No  other  bee-book  has  ever  been 
translated  into  so  many  languages.  jD  ^l^^i 

I'M  looking  with  much  interest  for  the  re- 
plies to  those  questions  sent  to  honey-dealers, 
as  also  the  ones  sent  to  producers,  p.  610.  Good 
scheme.     [See  replies  in  another  column.— Ed.] 

Hutchinson  says  he  has  never  experienced 
the  difficulty  T.  H.  Kloer  has  through  queens 
leaving  nuclei  after  being  taken  from  full  colo- 
nies. I  have,  and  I'll  venture  the  guess  that 
Mr.  Kloer's  nuclei  are  too  weak. 

I  don't  know  of  a  buckwheat-field  within 
reach  of  my  bees,  but  I've  had  several  buck- 
wheat swarms — something  very  unusual  with 
me.  Or  would  you  call  it  a  buckwheat  swarm 
when  it  comes  in  the  middle  of  August? 

And  now  it's  Rambler,  in  The  Pacific  Bee 
Journal,  who  repeats  the — the — mistake  that  I 
oppose  shipping  honey  east  from  California.  I 
hope  he  will  have  his  usual    manliness,  and 


make  the  proper  correction  when  he  finds  him- 
self in  error.  Some  others  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten to  do  so. 

What  assumption  on  the  part  of  A.  I.  Root 
to  Interpolate  the  word  "pleasant"  in  that 
classic  line. 

And  we'll  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  0-hi-o. 

That's  the  way  we  boys  and  girls  sang  it  in 
Pennsylvania  when  "going  west"  meant  going 
to  Ohio.  ^ 

Electkopoise,  as  mentioned  on  page  617,  is 
reduced  from  $25  to  $10;  but  it  should  have 
been  added  that  it's  only  for  a  time — .iust  to 
introduce  it,  you  know.  Now's  the  chance  for 
us  all  to  make  a  fortune— buy  at  $10,  wait  for 
the  rise,  then  sell  at  $25.  Wonder  how  many  it 
will  be  safe  for  me  to  invest  in. 

V-shaped  self -spacers  are  not  among  the 
things  I've  monkeyed  with  lately,  friend  Corey 
(p.  600).  NoV-shape  for  me.  I  want  a  nail 
with  a  head  }4  inch  thick  and  ^  across.  The 
editor  wants  my  order  for  several  thousand 
pounds  at  $1  a  pound,  but  I  want  only  10  pounds 
at  that  price.  Please  send  the  10  pounds  by 
express,  Mr.  Editor. 

"  I  FULLY  believe  that,  by  some  means,  we 
shall  yet  find  some  profitable  method  of  pre- 
venting swarming,"  says  the  editor  of  Remew;. 
That  sounds  a  good  deal  better,  W.  Z.,  than 
when  you  talk  about  no  further  advance  to  be 
made  in  bee-keeping.  [Just  what  I  have  been 
saying  too,  and  I  did  not  know  that  my  brother- 
editor  had  been  voicing  the  same  sentiment. 
"Great  minds  run,"  etc. — Ed.] 

Fkiend  Coggsiiall  wants  me  to  save  order- 
ing that  1000  pounds  of  special  nails,  by  using 
small  staples  for  frame-spacers;  but  the  staples 
when  crowded  would  be  buried  in  the  wood. 
G  W.  Petrie  comes  very  close  to  the  mark  by 
using,  in  place  of  the  desired  nail-heads,  little 
cylinders  of  wood  J^  in.  wide  and  5i  long,  driv- 
ing wire  nails  through  them,  and  having  a 
furniture-nail  to  space  the  end  of  the  top-bar. 
[If  I  am  not  mistaken,  doctor,  1000  such  nails, 
to  say  nothing  of  pounds,  would  be  more  than 
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you  would  put  into  actual  use.  We  could  turn 
out  100  in  a  lathe,  and  these  would  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  try  them  in  12  eight-frame  hives. 
I  have  been  trying  something  very  similar,  and 
did  not  like  it  a  little  bit;  but  why,  I  can  not 
explain.  If  you  will  whittle  out  a  piece  of 
wood,  or  file  a  piece  of  metal  just  exactly  as 
you  want  it,  we  will  make  100  for  you. — Ed.J 

What  you  sat  on  p.  614,  friend  Root,  makes 
me  wonder  why  it  is  that  there  is  such  a  low 
grade  of  morals  generally  prevailing  as  to  steal- 
ing any  thing  to  eat.  Thousands  who  would 
never  think  of  stealing  five  or  tea  cents  in 
money  have  no  compunctions  about  taking — 
they  don't  seem  to  think  of  it  as  stealing— five 
or  ten  cents'  worth  of  fruit  or  honey;  and  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  a  colony  of  bees  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  little  honey  is  only  a  "  joke." 

The  avebage  weight  of  a  prime  swarm, 
according  to  J.  M.  S.,  in  Ainerican  Bee  Journal, 
who  weighed  all  his  swarms  for  two  years,  is  6 
pounds,  the  heaviest  being  8  and  the  lightest 
5)4.  pounds.  Second  swarms  averaged  3  pounds. 
These  were  from  eight-frame  hives.  [Quite  a 
number  of  years  ago  we  bought  swarms  of  the 
farmers  at  sd  much  a  pound.  The  bees  were 
brought  in  their  hiving-boxes  or  hives  just  as 
they  had  been  shaken  from  the  limb.  Boxes, 
bees,  and  all  were  weighed  on  accurate  scales, 
the  bees  dumped  out,  and  then  the  box  re- 
weighed  to  get  the  weight  of  the  bees.  The 
bigger  the  swarm,  the  more  we  had  to  pay; 
and  there  was  never  any  "kick"  on  either  side 
as  to  the  price  of  a  certain  swarm,  as  the  scales 
settled  it.  We  bought  in  all  something  like  50 
swarms  that  season,  and,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  the  weights  corresponded  very 
closely  with  those  you  have  just  given.— Ed.] 

Say,  Ernest,  you  keep  out  from  between 
Skylark  and  me  or  you'll  get  hurt.  So  you 
don't  understand  how  I  can  "separate  sections 
from  the  wood."  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I  take  a 
knife  and  I  cut  all  around  tlie  section  of  honey, 
lifting  off  the  wooden  section  and  leaving  the 
section  of  honey  on  the  plate,  thus  "  separating 
the  section  from  the  wood."  That's  the  way 
we  call  things  at  Marengo;  how  do  you  call 
them  at  Medina  ?  Isn't  it  a  "  section  of  honey  " 
you  have  on  the  table?  and  isn't  the  wood  sep- 
arated before  it's  put  on  the  table?  [In  using 
the  term  .section  we  sometimes  mean  the  wood 
and  the  honey,  but  never  for  the  honey  alone. 
The  term  section  more  often  applies  to  wood 
that  surrounds  the  honey.  Yes,  sir,  we  sepa- 
rate the  section  of  honey  from  the  wood 
around  it  just  as  you  do;  but  we  always  refer 
to  it  as  cutting  the  honey  out  of  the  section. — 
Ed] 

When  I  read  p.  617  I  went  right  straight 
and  put  a  pan  of  salt  into  one  of  our  cisterns 
that  hasn't  been  used  for  some  time  because  of 
its  bad  smell.    We'll  see  what  the  salt  will  do. 


But  I  don't  propose  to  stir  it  with  any  aerating 
pump,  for  that  alone  ought  to  sweeten  it. 
[Fire-insurance  men  in  many  cases  recommend 
barrels  of  water  standing  upon  the  different 
floors  of  factory  buildings.  Salt  is  often  rec- 
ommended to  keep  the  water  sweet.  A  few 
days  ago  the  boys  reported  that  our  barrels  of 
water  were  "smelling  awful  bad,"  and  they 
wanted  me  to  come  up  and  take  a  smell.  I 
then  remembered  that  we  had  not  complied 
with  the  directions  in  putting  in  salt,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  a  little  better,  carbonate  of  soda. 
But,  say;  those  barrels  of  water  without  any 
salt  in  them,  as  they  had  stood  two  or  three 
weeks,  did  smell  "awful  bad,"  and  no  mistake. 
They  have  been  "  doctored  "  and  are  now  keep- 
ing nice  and  sweet.  If  it  works  well  on  a  small 
scale,  why  shouldn't  it  on  a  large?  But  I 
wouldn't  recommend  carbonate  of  soda  for  cis- 
terns.— Ed.] 

The  veterans  are  beginning  to  go.  Cornell 
and  Pringle  in  Canada,  and  now  B.  Taylor  on 
this  side.  We'll  miss  them  all.  Who'll  go 
next?  [Yes,  and  a  couple  more  would  have 
gone  had  it  not  been  for  the  Salisbury  treat- 
ment. One  of  his  patients  talked  beef  diet  to 
B.  Taylor.  If  he  had  gone  on  to  it,  I  believe  he 
would  have  been  alive  to-day,  old  as  he  was. 
Our  friend  Mr.  Pringle  was  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  a  vegetarian  diet;  and  he  too,  I  believe, 
might  have  been  numbered  with  the  living  had 
he  believed  as  thoroughly  in  the  Salisbury 
treatment.  While  I  do  not  call  myself  a  vet- 
eran, nor  place  myself  alongside  these  names,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  never  enjoyed  better  health 
than  to-day.  Yesterday  a  bee-keeper  who  met 
me  two  years  ago  at  the  Toledo  convention 
said  he  would  have  hardly  known  me,  as  I 
had  filled  out  so  much  and  looked  so  much 
better.  "Why,"  said  he,  "I  went  home  and 
told  my  folks  that  I  did  not  believe  Ernest 
would  live  very  long;  but  now,"  he  continued, 
"you  look  so  well  and  strong."  lam  not  on 
the  diet  now;  but  when  I  do  not  feel  just  rights 
back  I  go  on  to  the  diet,  and  out  I  come  from 
my  slight  indisposition.  My  own  experience  is 
only  a  repetition  of  A.  I.  R.'s,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller's, 
Harry  Lathrop's,  and  quite  a  number  of  others'^ 
who  are  known  personally  to  me  but  not  to  the 
bee  keeping  world.— Ed.] 

R.  L.  Taylor  says  in  Review,  "Not  more 
than  one  or  two  per  cent  of  the  colonies  did  any 
thing  at  all  in  the  supers  before  casting  swarms, 
and  many  did  not  wait  to  fill  the  combs  in  the 
brood-nest."  There  it  is  again.  Lots  of  room 
seems  to  work  for  the  Dadants  but  not  for 
everybody  else.  [Giving  lots  of  room,  a  la 
Dadants,  works  nicely  with  us;  but  I  want  to 
say  that  I  find  that  empty  combs  in  a  single 
eight  frame  brood -nest  do  not  necessarily  act 
as  a  preventive  of  swarming;  but  where  we 
have  had  two  eight-frame  brood-nests,  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  making  a  capacity  of  more 
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than  one  of  Dadant's  large  hives,  even  if  those 
two  hives  were  tolerably  well  filled  with  brood 
and  honey,  there  has  been  very  little  if  any 
swarming;  but  wherever  possible  we  try  to 
arrange  to  have  a  set  of  extracting-combs  on 
one  of  these  double  stories.  Having  such  I 
would  almost  guarantee  that  theoe  would  be 
no  swarming,  either  at  Mr.  Taylor's  or  at  your 
place.  It  is  not  so  much,  then,  empty  combs  in 
a  small  brood-nest  as  it  is  in  having  a  large 
amount  of  hive  capacity;  and  I  am  not  so  sure 
but  a  large  amount  of  brood  with  lots  of  bees 
tends  rather  to  contentment,  so  far  as  other 
quarters  are  concerned,  than  otherwise,  provid- 
ing that  they  are  in  a  large  hive;  but  this  large 
amount  of  brood  and  bees  must  be  in  a  good- 
sized  hive.— Ed.] 


A  NEW  UNION  AND  HONEY  EXCHANGE. 

The  North  American  meets  the  7fch  of  Octo- 
ber next.  This  is  just  the  chance  you  want  to 
form  and  organize  a  new  union  and  honey  ex- 
change—national in  every  respect.  There  will 
be  present  a  large  number  of  beekeepers — men 
of  national  reputation,  almost  equal  to  myself, 
and  you  will  not  get  such  a  body  together  soon 
again.  Take  the  constitution  of  the  present 
Union  and  add  ample  power  to  protect  bee- 
keepers in  every  thing  that  relates  to  their  call- 
ing— power  to  fight  adulteration  in  the  legis- 
lative halls,  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  streets. 
This  question  of  adulteration  overtops  all 
others  that  confront  us  at  the  present  time. 
Everything  else  dwindles  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance before  it.  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  we 
have  to  fight.  One  man  or  a  few  men  can  do 
nothing;  but  a  great  organized  body,  cemented 
together  by  mutual  interests  and  a  common 
objective  point,  would  be  invincible  in  plead- 
ing for  the  right  in  the  legislative  hall  or  in  a 
court  of  justice.  This  hydra-headed  monster, 
Adulteration,  that  has  started  up  in  our  path, 
is  the  only  one  that  bids  fair  at  the  present  time 
to  destroy  us  in  the  end.  Its  utter  destruction 
and  annihilation  is  our  only  salvation.  "Is 
life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet"  that  we  will 
stand  idly  here  and  allow  our  enemy  to  sweep 
over  us,  carrying  every  thing  before  him  ?  No! 
a  thousand  times  no!  I  don't  want  to  say  any 
thing  against  the  little  Union,  and  I  won't; 
but  I  have  examined  it  with  my  little  micro- 
scope, and  it  appears  to  watch  that  $700  very 
much  as  a  little  bulldog  watches  a  bone  that 
he  has  laid  away  for  future  use.  A  national 
union  and  honey  exchange  would  soon  absorb 
It,  for  the  members  of  the  Union,  as  it  is,  would 


see  that  they  could  get  much  more  protection 
in  the  new  organization.  This  institution 
would  be  the  great  bulwark  of  our  liberty— the 
fortress  from  which  would  belch  forth  the 
thunder  of  our  cannon  on  evil-doers— a  protec- 
tion and  a  defense  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  the 
expense  of  it.  I  hate  expenses.  A  man  would 
actually  make  money  by  his  membership.  Can 
you  buy  $100  worth  of  supplies  as  cheap  as  you 
can  buy  2.5  carloads?  Well,  that  is  exactly 
what  this  union  and  exchange  would  do — buy 
in  large  lots  and  sell  to  members  at  cost,  plus 
expense  of  handling.  To  outsiders  it  might  sell 
at  a  fair  profit,  benefiting  even  them.  Any 
bee-keeper  would  make  much  more  than  his 
outlay  for  membership  by  belonging  to  it. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  great  and 
paramount  object  of  having  your  honey  han- 
dled honestly.  It  would  be  no  jolut  stock  com- 
pany, where  a  few  men  can  get  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many.  Every  man  would  be  just 
as  good  as  another,  and  a  great  deal  better. 
This  institution  would  eventually  control  the 
honey  market,  and  get  much  better  prices  for 
our  product.  Thousands  would  flock  into  it, 
for  they  can  see  they  would  be  making  money 
by  it.  If  a  man  can  see  he  is  losing  money  by 
staying  out,  how  long  will  he  stay  there?  If 
they  can  see,  as  they  will  see,  that  it  is  a  bless- 
ing and  a  free  lunch  to  be  in,  won't  they  tumble 
in  pellmeU?  Some  say  we  are  talking  too 
much;  that  action  Is  what  is  wanted,  and  then 
they  go  on  and  talk  a  good  deal  more.  Well, 
why  don't  they  act— take  the  lead  without  talk? 
the  fact  is,  no  one  seems  willing  to  make  a 
leader  of  himself.  But  now  a  great  body  of 
leading  bee-keepers  is  about  to  come  together 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  it  is  to  them  we  must 
look  if  any  thing  is  to  be  accomplished  at  the 
present  time.  Turn  the  North  American,  with 
its  present  membership,  into  a  new  "  Union  and 
Honey  Exchange,"  and  in  thr^e  months  there 
will  be  1000  names  on  its  rolls,  and  it  will  in- 
crease so  fast  that  the  little  Union  will  march 
up  to  its  treasury  and  cast  in  its  little  trifle  of 
$700.  Let  the  headquarters  be  at  Chicago,  the 
hotbed  and  sink  of  adulteration.  First  fight 
for  pure-food  laws,  and  then  fight  to  get  them 
executed,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  the 
hydra-headed  monster  is  laid  low  in  the  dust. 

A  GREAT  DISCOVERY. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  struck  it  rich.  I  thought 
I  ought  to  tell  this  at  once,  and  unfold  to  all 
beedom  this  unthought-of  discovery.  But  it 
might  be  too  much  of  a  shock;  and  then  again 
some  of  you  will  not  be  satisfied.  You  will 
want  to  breed  off  its  tail  and  its  wings,  while 
others  will  want  to  breed  out  the  swarming 
fever;  and  yet,  how  do  I  know  I  shall  get  an- 
other chance?  "We  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth."  This  great  truth  was  in- 
delibly fixed  in  my  memory  by  the  "stop  short 
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never  to  go  again  "  of  a  friend  of  mine.  I  had 
known  him  for  three  long  days  and  nights  as 
an  exemplary  citizen  and  a  pattern  to  the  rising 
generation.  In  taking  a  walk  to  the  next  town 
he  found  a  rope  and  took  it  with  him.  He 
didn't  know  that  a  horse  had  hitched  himself 
to  it  until  after  he  sold  the  rope  for  150.  Then 
there  was  a  hue  and  cry  raised,  and  in  15  min- 
utes my  friend  found  himself  at  the  other  end 
of  the  rope,  dancing  on  this  delicious  climate. 
He  didn't  know  "  what  a  day  would  bring 
forth."  What  a  blessed  thing  is  climate,  any- 
way! 


by  California  honey,  except  occasional  seasons. 
Its  absence  should  favoralaly  affect  our  markets. 
G.  Receipts  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  and 
a  surplus  of  fruit  causes  moderate  demand  as 
yet,  although  perhaps  slowly  increasing. 

Batterson  &  Co. 


THE    HONEY  MARKET    OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES  FOR  1896. 


POINTERS  ON  PUTTING  UP  HONEY,  FROM  HONEY - 
men;     PROPER  SIZE  AND   SHAPE  OF  SHIP- 
ping-cases;  preferred  weight  of 
sections;  best  time  of  selling, 
and  extent  of  the  honey 

RECEIPTS  so  FAR. 


[It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  our  last  issue, 
I  called  for  answers  to  a  set  of  questions  pro- 
pounded to  commission  men  and  honey-buyers, 
who  render  us  regularly  honey  quotations  in 
our  Honey  Column  in  Gleanings.  The  an- 
swers from  the  various  honey-men  are  now  all 
or  nearly  all  in;  and.  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
matter  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  valuable. 
.No  bee-keeper  who  expects  to  send  his  honey 
away  to  market  can  afford  to  do  so  without 
first  reading  over  these  replies.  To  save  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  looking  back  to  our  last 
issue  to  the  set  of  questions  which  were  pro- 
pounded, I  reproduce  them  here.— Ed.J 

1.  What  style  and  size  of  shipping-case  is  test 
suited  for  your  market  ? 

2.  What  style  of  package  for  eitracted  honey  in 
bulk— that  is,  whether  square  cans  or  barrels  and 
kegs? 

3.  What  weight  of  sections  seems  to  sell  best  ? 

4.  What  time  in  the  year  do  you  secure  the  best 
prices  ? 

5.  What  effect  will  the  absence  of  Cahfornla  hon- 
ey have  on  the  price  of  Eastern  honey  ? 

6.  Prom  your  receipts  so  far  of  honey,  how  does 
this  season  compare  with  that  of  last  year  ? 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Aug.  10. 

1.  Best  white  comb  honey  should  be  only  in 
20-lb:  cases  of  twenty  1-lb.  combs  each  as  near- 
ly as  can  be,  and  to  run  under  20  lbs.  net  rather 
than  over,  and  the  cases  with  two  glass  fronts, 
but  no  glass  on  the  comb  frames. 

3.  Extracted  should  be  in  1  or  3  lb.  tin  cans, 
same  as  canned  goods,  as  they  can  then  be 
readily  retailed  to  consumers. 

3.  One-pound  combs,  light  weight,  or  not  to 
exceed  1  lb.,  sell  best. 

4.  Honey  sells  best  usually,  from  September 
to  December,  and  drags  some  at  other  times. 

5.  Buffalo  has  never  been  seriously  affected 


1.  13-lb.,  3  row. 
3.  Square  cans. 

3.  One-pound. 

4.  Fall. 

.5.  Can't  tell. 
<3.  Much  better. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  8. 


M.  II.  Hunt. 


Boston,  Mass..  .'  ug.  8. 

1.  Neat  new  basswood,  20  combs.  ISiu  20  lbs. 
net;  two-thirds  cartons,  one-third  glass  fronts. 

2.  Five-gallon  square  cans. 

3.  One-pound,  but  not  ov.    . 

4.  Sept.  1st  to  Jan.  1st. 

5.  Very  little,  as  eastern  honey  is  plentiful. 

6.  About  the  same. 

E.  E.  Blake  &  Co. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Aug.  10. 
1.  We  prefer  the  24  sections,  single  tier. 
3.  The  square  cans,  and  barrels  or  kegs  for 
cheap  grade  of  honey. 

3.  Some   dealers    prefer    light   sections,  and 
some  full  weight. 

4.  In  the  fall. 

5.  Will  have  a  tendency  to  make  prices  firmer. 

6.  Our  receipts  are  lighter  this  year  than  they 
were  last,  up  to  this  time. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  14. 

1.  24-lb.  single-tier,  glass  one  side. 

2.  For  grocer  trade,  5  lb.  round  cans;  for 
manufacturers,  kegs. 

3.  One  pound,  full  weight. 

4.  October  and  November. 

5.  None  whatever;  cheaper  this  year  than 
ever. 

I  do  not  class  myself  as  a  commission  man. 
I  always  feel  sorry  when  I  hear  of  any  goods 
being  consigned  to  me.  I  desire  to  buy  out- 
right, and  desire  to  quote  market  so  goods  will 
be  offered  to  me.  Wm.  A.  Selser. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  8. 

1.  We  think  that  large  cases  for  shipping 
comb  honey  to  hold,  say,  eighteen  24-lb.  sec- 
tions, is  perhaps  the  best  arrangement  that  has 
come  under  our  observation  and  experience. 
By  all  means  avoid  miscellaneous  boxes.  Have 
uniform  sizes  all  around. 

2.  Square  tin  cans  holding  five  gallons,  or 
about  60  lbs.  each,  packed  two  to  the  wooden 
case,  with  a  wooden  partition  between,  strong 
tinware,  and  good  cases,  by  all  means. 

3.  One-pound  sections. 

4.  October,  November,  and  December  for 
comb;  and  these  months,  with  the  early  spring 
months  added,  for  extracted. 

5.  The  failure  of  the  California  crop  will  ena- 
ble Eastern  producers  to  market  their  stocks  at 
better  prices.  Still,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
honey. 

6.  Our  receipts  of  local-grown  comb  honey 
this  year  have  already  been  numerous,  and  are 
of  a  much  better  quality  than  those  we  have 
had  in  previous  years.  There  is  in  this  section 
of  the  country  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
method  of  producing,  packing,  grading,  and 
shipping  honey,  which  promises  well  for  the 
future.  The  flavor  of  this  year's  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Northern  Iowa  honey  is  unu- 
sually good.  S.  H.  Hall  &  Co. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  10. 

1.  Cases  with  glass  fronts,  34  to  3(5  lbs. 

2.  Choice  white  in  cans,  either  jacket  or 
square;  common  and  amber  in  barrels. 

3.  One-pound. 

4.  First  of  October  to  first  of  January. 

5.  Should  tend  to  stiffen  prices.  There  is 
quite  a  good  deal  of  old  California  in  our  mar- 
ket. 

6.  Receipts  are  lighter. 

Westcott  Commission  Co. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Aug.  8. 

1.  Single-story  cases,  10,  20,  and  30  lbs.  each. 

2.  Either  or  all  kinds  of  packages  named 
mostly  preferred;  kegs  and  60-lb.  cans  and 
half-barrels  for  white  honey';  dark  honey  in 
barrels  and  half-barrels. 

3.  Oae-pound  sections,  almost  invariably. 

•4.  There    is    no   regular  rule;  usually  early 
shipments  in  September. 

5.  It  will  have  a  tendency  to  improve  values. 

6.  The  receipts  have  been  more  and  earlier, 
for  new.  A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co. 


Cleveland,  O.,  Aug.  7. 

1.  Cases  containing  34  sections  of  about  20  to 
22  lbs.  weight. 

2.  Packages  for  extracted  honey,  square  cans 
holding  about  60  lbs. 

3.  Weight  of  sections  should  be  a  little  less 
than  one  pound. 

4.  We  get  the  best  prices  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, but  sell  more  goods  in  l3ecember  and 
January. 

5.  We  do  not  think  the  absence  of  California 
honey  will  have  very  much  effect. 

6.  Receipts  of  honey  so  far  have  been  more 
than  last  year  up  to  this  time. 

Williams  Bros. 


Denver,  Col.,  Aug.  10. 

1.  For  comb  honey,  a  double-tier  24-lb.  ship- 
ping-case. 

3.  For  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  cans,  two  in 
case. 

3.  Full-weignt  sections,  10  oz.  to  lb.,  sell  best 
(Wtol). 

4.  We  get  the  best  prices  in  the  early  spring 
months. 

5.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  us  better 
prices  and  sales. 

6.  Our  honey  receipts  so  far  are  lighter  than 
last  year.  R.  K.  &  J.  C.  Fkisbee. 


Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  8,  1896. 

1.  12  and  24  lb. 

2.  60-lb.  cans  and  barrels. 

3.  Sections  weighing  not  to  exceed  16  ounces 
and  not  less  than  15. 

4.  September  and  October. 

5.  All  commodities  are  extremely  low  this 
year — pork,  grain,  potatoes,  apples,  butter,  and 
eggs  and  dried  fruits.  We  believe  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  doesn't  warrant  high  prices 
on  comb  honey.  We  will  endeavor  to  hold  our 
market  on  fancy  white  1-lb.  sections  at  15c  per 
lb.  We  can  not  predict  at  this  writing,  but  will 
be  in  position  to  answer  this  question  about 
September  1. 

6.  Our  receipts  this  year  far  surpass  any  oth- 
er year  as  to  quality.  We  will  say  the  quality 
is  excellent.    The  shipping-cases  are  perfect. 

S.  T.  Fish  &  Co. 


Riverside,  Cal.,  Aug.  10. 
1.  24-Ib.    shipping-cases    are  what  the  trade 
asks  for,  for  comb  honey;  5-gallon  square  cans 
are  cheaper,  and  best  package  we  have  for  ex- 
tracted honey  in  California. 


2.  Buyers  of  comb  honey  frequently  stipulate 
that  sections  shall  not  weigh  more  than  one 
pound. 

3.  I  would  advocate  the  uniform  use  of  IJi 
sections,  and  that  producers  always  use  sepa- 
rators. 

4.  The  time  of  year  in  which  best  prices  are 
realized  depends  altogether  on  the  extent  of  the 
crop,  both  in  the  year  in  which  selling  is  done 
and  the  year  previous.  We  realized  best  prices 
in  California  in  July  of  last  year,  owing  to  the 
partial  failure  of  the  eastern  crop  the  year  be- 
fore. This  season,  when  light  crop  follows 
large  one,  best  prices  will  be  realized  later. 

5    Eastern  honey  should  be  higher. 

6.  Honey  crop  in  California  for  1890  will  be 
about  7  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  1895.  There  will 
not  be  one  car  of  honey  made  in  California  from 
wild  forage-plants.  B.  F.  Brooks. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  11. 

1.  We  prefer  a  package  containing  25  to  30 
lbs.  honey,  in  short  1-lb.  packages. 

2.  We  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  ex- 
tracted honey,  therefore  we  could  not  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  We  do 
not  handle  sufficient  to  quote  on. 

3.  Answered  in  No.  1.  Short  pounds  sell  best 
in  this  market. 

4  From  the  latter  part  of  August  to  the  first 
of  January  we  have  our  best  market,  although 
we  have  had  a  very  nice  trade  from  January 
1st  until  April  1st  in  some  seasons,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  other  things  in  the  market  at  the 
time  that  tend  to  take  away  the  sale  of  honey. 

5.  We  have  had  very  little  California  honey 
in  this  market,  therefore  do  not  know  how  it 
would  affect  the  sale  of  York  State  honey. 

0.  We  can  not  give  you  any  answer  that  will 
be  in  any  way  satisfactory  to  you,  as  the  season 
has  not  yet  commenced  for  honey,  and  will  not 
for  about  two  weeks  as  yet.  We  expect  to  have 
a  very  satisfactory  sale  of  honey  this  fall,  and 
no  doubt  we  shall  have  a  very  nice  market. 
Perkins  &  Hatch. 


New  York,  Aug.  10. 

1.  Single-tier,  holding  24  one-pound  sections. 

3.  California  and  Arizona,  in  60-lb.  cans,  3  in 
case;  southern  and  western,  in  barrels  and 
half-barrels;  New  York  State  and  Eastern,  in 
kegs.  The  trade  being  accustomed  to  these 
packages,  we  would  not  favor  changing  them. 

3.  One-pound  section  only,  light  weight  al- 
ways.    No  demand  for  any  other  size  or  weight. 

4.  For  comb  honey,  during  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  part  of  November.  Extracted  selling 
all  the  year,  will  depend  on  supply  and  demand. 

5.  There  is  no  total  absence  of  California 
honey;  besides,  quite  a  lot  was  carried  over. 
Last  year's  crop  of  California  honey  was  very 
large,  while  in  all  other  producing  centers  it 
was  very  light.  This  year  it  is  the  reverse, 
large  crop  all  over  excepting  California.  The 
competition  of  California,  therefore,  being  nom- 
inal, fair  prices  should  be  obtainable  for  east- 
ern and  western  honey.  If  the  crop  of  Califor- 
nia had  turned  out  as  large  as  that  of  last  year, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  prices  would  have  gone 
still  lower  than  those  of  last  year. 

6.  Receipts  from  the  South  have  been  much 
larger  than  those  of  last  season.  No  receipts 
from  other  centers  as  yet. 

HiLDRETH  Bros.  &  Segelken. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  Aug.  10. 

1.  Glassed  cases  holding  12,  30,  or  34  lb.  sec- 
tions, no  difference  whether  single  or  double 
tier,  are  most  popular. 

2.  Barrels,    half-barrels,  and    crates  of  two 
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60-lb.  tin  cans  are  alike  acceptable  to  manu- 
facturers. 

3.  One  pound  light. 

4.  When  new  honey  comes  in  first. 

5.  None  whatever  these  close  times.  Nothing 
can  be  sold  at  a  high  price. 

6.  Our  receipts  so  far  have  been  at  least  twice 
as  large  this  year  as  they  were  last  year  at  this 
time.  Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son. 


THE  ACCEPTED  RULES  OF  GRADING  CRITICISED; 
A    MODIFICATION   PROPOSED. 

Friend  Root:— My  aversion  grows  against 
the  "  Rules  of  Grading  "  the  longer  I  am  writing 
market  reports.  Almost  every  quotation  made 
according  to  the  rules,  since  their  existence, 
was  erroneous,  because  not  a  dealer  had  the 
quality  he  was  quoting  on.  Such  is  the  case  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.  I  call  on  practical  honey- 
producers  and  dealers  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness to  say  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong.  In 
all  my  dealings,  one  carload  only  of  comb  honey, 
from  Colorado,  came  into  my  possession  which 
came  near  the  standard  described  under  "Fancy 
White."  A  perfect  lot  of  comb  honey  is  a  rari- 
ty, and  all  we  do  have  should  be  called  by  its 
proper  name  as  nearly  as  possible. 

All  comb  honey  should  be  white.  The  more 
its  color  varies  from  white,  the  lower  its  grade 
and  the  more  unsatisfactory  its  sale.  We  don't 
improve  the  quality  any  by  calling  it  "  Fancy 
Amber;"  and  what  "fancy "  is  there  on  dark 
comb  honey  ? 

Whoever  puts  on  the  market  unsightly  honey, 
be  It  white,  amber,  or  dark,  does  not  under- 
stand his  business.  He  gets  into  trouble  with 
his  consignee;  and  if  doesn't,  then  his  consignee 
loses  money.  We  are  not  yet  done  taking  un- 
sightly combs  from  the  cases  of  last  year's 
shipments  and — throwing  them  into  the  render- 
ing-buckets. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  rules  for  grad- 
ing: 

Fancy  white  comb  honey,  as  per  present  rules. 

No.  1  white,  as  per  present  rules. 

No.  2.  Let  this  grade  embrace  those  qualities 
next  to  No.  1,  and  the  best  amber. 

No.  3,  embracing  next  to  the  best  amber  and 
the  best  dark. 

No.  4,  dark  honey. 

I  believe  that  "Fancy  w^ite,"  No.  1,  No.  3, 
No.  3,  and  No.  4,  will  signify  best  our  different 
qualities  of  comb  honey.  "  White,"  "  amber," 
and  "  dark"  answer  the  purpose  for  extracted 
honey.  Chas.  F.  Muth. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Aug.  19. 

[I  am  ready  to  concede  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  what  you  say,  especially  as  you  are  an 
old,  old  honey  buyer.  If  I  understand  you, 
"  Fancy  white,"  as  it  now  stands  in  the  accept- 
ed grading,  is  all  right,  but  that  commission 
men,  in  your  opinion,  are  using  it  on  grades 
that  are  no  better  than  No.  1.  If  any  of  them 
are,  let's  call  'em  down.  If  they  can't  grade 
correctly  we  will  grade  'em — out  of  our  Honey 
Column. 

It  sounds  a  little  queer  to  talk  about  "fancy 


dark  "  or  "  fancy  amber,"  I  must  confess.  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  other  commission  men. 
So  far  as  Gleanings  is  concerned,  it  can  easily 
adapt  its  rules  to  fit  the  requirements  of  com- 
mission men  and  honey-men  and  producers. 
All  we  need  is  to  know  what  those  requirements 
are.— Ed.] 


FIGURING  ON  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCING 
HONEY. 


DIFFERENT  CONDITIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA;   REPLY 
TO  ADRIAN  GETAZ. 


By  C.  H.  CJnijton. 


I  desire  to  say  that  Mr.  Getaz  is  totally  in  the 
dark  as  to  our  conditions  here  in  California  in 
his  article  in  Gleanings  of  Aug.  1.  My  article 
was  written  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  honey.  If  I  were  as  active  as 
Mr.  Getaz,  and  "  worked  for  nothing  and  board- 
ed myself,"  I  might  modify  my  figures.  I  doubt 
whether  Mr.  G.  could  take  care  of  half  of  285 
colonies  here  in  California,  much  less  '"three  or 
four  times  that  number." 

In  1893  I  had  but  95  colonies.  I  extracted 
once  a  week  for  ten  weeks  in  succession;  and 
by  the  time  I  cased  up  my  honey  and  attended 
to  other  necessary  work  around  the  apiary  I 
had  but  little  time  for  any  thing  else.  Last 
year  I  had  177  colonies;  but  the  flow  was  not  so 
rapid  as  in  '93,  so  I  extracted  once  every  fifteen 
days,  and  managed  to  do  it  all  alone.  I  am  45 
years  old  this  month;  stand  (5  ft. -in  my  socks; 
have  the  unrestricted  use  of  all  my  members, 
including  the  unruly  one;  but  I  don't  want  any 
more  than  I  had  last  year  to  handle  alone. 
Why,  Getaz  couldn't 'u?icap  thehalf  of  his  three 
or  four  times  285  colonies,  to  say  nothing  about 
removing  the  combs  from  the  hive,  extracting, 
returning  combs  to  hives,  and  casing  up  the 
honey. 

As  to  the  items  which  he  says  do  not  have  to 
be  paid  in  cash,  they  should  be  counted  the 
same  as  any  cash  item  to  determine  your  selling 
price.  I  am  not  keeping  bees  for  fun.  I  am 
"out  for  the  stuff."  If  I  invest  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  bees,  and  give  them  a  year's  care— in- 
cluding in  tne  year  three  or  four  months'  hard 
labor — pay  taxes  on  them,  assume  losses  from 
disease,  etc.,  I  must  have  something  more  than 
bare  wages  and  interest  on  the  original  invest- 
ment. 

WHAT  CAN  YOU  FURNISH    DRAWN  COMBS  FOR? 

I  know  of  no  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  drawn  combs  for  the  market.  I 
think  if  I  were  to  engage  in  that  line  I  would 
have  to  figure  the  Interest  on  cost  of  plant,  and 
add  these  to  cost  of  frame,  wire,  foundation, 
honey  consumed  (which  otherwise  you  would 
have),  and  labor  of  making  frames,  putting  in 
foundation,  etc.  Now,  I  want  you  to  make  a 
figure  on  this  and  let  us  all  know  what  you  can 
furnish  them  for.    I'll  buy  mine  ready  drawn  if 
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there  is  a  profit  in  it,  and  keep  my  bees  at  work 
storing  honey. 

Mr.  Getaz'  advice  about  the  "home  market" 
is  a  hollow  mockery  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
It  is  all  right  for  the  man  who  has  three  colo- 
nies, "spring  count,"  increased  to  five, "besides 
securing  36  pounds  of  nice  comb  honey."  Sup- 
pose you  live  in  a  region  where  one  out  of  every 
three  beads  of  families,  to  say  nothing  of  cases 
like  Rambler,  who  is  both  head  and  tail,  is  pro- 
ducing honey  for  the  market.  There  are  about 
300  voters  in  the  township  in  which  I  live.  Of 
this  number  81  are  bee-keepers,  with  apiaries 
of  from  25  colonies  for  the  beginner  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred  for  the  veteran,  the  average 
being  about  90  colonies. 

The  half-dozen  counties  in  the  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia honey-belt  shipped  by  rail  in  189.5  2875 
tons,  as  per  reports  of  the  freight  auditors  of 
the  two  overland  roads.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  exactly  how  much  was  shipped  by 
water  during  the  same  period.  The  quantity 
must  have  been  large,  though,  for  much  of  the 
San  Diego,  Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara  honey 
was  sent  away  by  water.  Now,  this  whole 
region,  perhaps  larger  than  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, has  less  than  half  a  million  population. 
So  you  see  we  can  make  no  account  of  the  home 
market. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  that  the  grocer  should 
pay  all  his  "license,  clerk's  salary,  store  rent, 
delivery-wagon,  book-keeping,  collecting,  etc.," 
from  the  profits  of  my  honey,  unless  he  deals 
exclusively  in  honey.  He  doesn't  double  the 
prices  of  his  sugar,  his  salt,  his  spices,  his  tin- 
ned goods,  his  flour,  potatoes,  etc.;  then  why 
should  he  not  pay  the  honey-producer  a  price 
nearer  the  selling  price  of  the  honey  ? 

Lang,  Cal.,  Aug.  8. 

[We  have  never  had  much  if  any  call  for 
drawn  combs — probably  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  discouraged  the  buying  of  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  of  infection  from  foul 
brood.  As  we  have  had  that  disease  in  our  own 
yard,  we  have  several  times  refused  to  supply 
combs  because  they  are  a  very  common  me- 
dium for  the  transmission  of  the  disease.  We 
have  refused  even  when  there  was  and  had 
been  no  traces  of  the  disease;  but  as  there  was 
danger  that  microbes  might  be  in  the  combs, 
and  break  out  any  time,  we  did  not  care  to  lay 
ourselves  liable  for  damages. 

I  firmly  believe  combs  from  foundation  could 
be  produced  at  the  prices  they  have  been  offer- 
ed and  sold  for  in  years  gone  by— 25  and  30  cts. 
apiece,  and  that,  too,  on  wires  in  first-class 
frames.  My  plan  would  be  to  put  them  in  the 
hives  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey-flow,  al- 
ternated with  combs  already  drawn  out.  As 
soon  as  they  are  filled  with  honey,  extract 
them  and  let  the  bees  clean  them  up. 

The  price  you  allowed  in  the  original  esti- 
mate was  75  cts.  per  comb  '"  for  purposes  of  in- 
come." But  this,  I  am  sure,  was  altogether  too 
large;  for  we  can  never  figure  the  cost  of  any 
thing  at  more  than  what  it  can  be  replaced  for. 
A  colony  of  bees  might  cost,  say,  $5.00;  but  for 
purposes  of  income  it  might  be  worth  some  sea- 
sons three  times  that;  but  its  intrinsic  value 


could  be  no  more  than  the  market  price,  what- 
ever that  might  be.— Ed.] 


MOUNTAIN  LAUREL. 


HOW  IT  PROVED  TO  BE    POISONOUS  IN  TWO  IN- 
STANCES. 


By  C.  C.  Lindley. 

Mr.  J2oot;— Noticing  your  and  Dr.  Miller's 
note  in  July  15th  Gleanings  concerning  the 
poison-honey  question,  I  will  tell  you  briefly 
what  I  have  learned  about  it.  Last  year  we 
had  considerable  complaint  about  bitter  honey, 
and  in  a  few  cases  people  became  very  sick 
from  eating  honey — all  of  which  was  very  re- 
cently taken  out  of  the  old-style  hives — gum 
logs  and  boxes.  There  was  but  one  complaint 
from  honey  made  in  sections,  and  that  was  only 
somewhat  bitter,  and  had  been  off  the  hive 
sometime.  Among  others  I  know  of  two  reli- 
able persons  who  gave  me  the  particulars  of 
their  experience  with  honey  that  made  both 
sick— one  very  much  so,  so  that  he  was  "laid 
up  "  about  two  days,  and  had  to  have  medical 
aid  in  the  beginning  of  his  sickness,  which  re- 
sulted soon  after  eating  some  tolerably  fresh 
honey  at  breakfast.  He  said  the  honey  had  a 
taste  a  little  peculiar,  and  somewhat  in  keep- 
ing with  the  odor  of  the  laurel  bloom.  The 
symptoms  are  about  all  described  alike— the 
first  trouble  appearing  being  somewhat  sick, 
and  then  dizziness;  the  eyesight  (in  such  cases 
as  this  one)  was  also  affected,  and  stinging, 
pricking  pains  in  the  muscles  and  various  por- 
tions of  the  body.  Vomiting  soon  occurs,  which 
affords  some  relief;  but  the  victim  may  feel 
the  bad  effects  for  some  days  afterward.  An- 
other case,  that  of  a  blind  minister.  He  said 
his  experience  was  about  the  same  as  the  first 
named,  except  he  did  not  get  so  sick;  but  the 
dizzy  feeling  of  the  head  and  pains  were  about 
the  same.  He  says,  like  the  first  one,  that  the 
honey  was  evidently  in  part  from  the  moun- 
tain laurel,  the  so-called  rhododendron,  of 
which  there  is  an  abundance  in  the  mountain 
ridges  and  ravines.  I  have  seen  bees  sucking 
the  flowers  in  dry  weather  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  when  there  was  little  if  any  other  pas- 
turage for  them.  I  have  kept  bees  some  ten 
years,  but  have  so  far  got  no  "  poison  honey." 

Old  Fork,  N.  C,  July  25. 

[This  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  reports  we 
received  years  ago.  While  the  honey  may  not 
be  poisonous  under  some  circumstances,  and  to 
some  persons,  it  certainly  is  poisonous  under 
otiier  circumstances  and  to  other  persons.  It 
is  well  known  that  some  people  have  greater 
power  to  resist  effects  of  certain  drugs  than 
others.  It  is  possible  that  Prof.  Cook  can  eat 
some  of  the  poisonous  honeys  without  any  bad 
effects.  It  was  decided  years  ago,  in  our  col- 
umns at  least,  that  the  riper  these  honeys  the 
less  the  effect  upon  the  human  system.  These 
cases  mentioned  in  this  letter,  wherein  there 
was  loss  of  vision,  a  pricking  sensation,  and 
vomiting,  show  the  effect  of  poison  and  not  of 
ordinary  bad  or  unripe  honey. — Ed.] 
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NOTES  ON  SWARMING. 


SOME  OP\,THE  DIFFICULTIES. 


By  O.  C.  Qreiner. 

The  swarming  season,  with  its  various  trials 
and  tribulations,  has  again  passed  by.  Among 
the  mishaps  was  a  tumble  which  I  took  when 
trying  to  hive  a  swarm  some  fourteen  or  sixteen 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  ladder  slipped  in 
such  a  way  that  1  was  thrown  right  among  the 
cluster,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  stick  to 
the  ladder  as  the  bees  stuck  to  me.  A  few  dozen 
stings  were  all  the  inconvenience  I  su'ffered  in 
the  affair. 

Not  so  fortunate  was  a  friend  who  lives  a  few 
miles  from  here.  In  trying  to  hive  a  swarm 
nearly  on  top  of  an  eighteen-foot  ladder,  he  had 
the  hiving- box  in  one  hand,  and,  reaching  with 
the  other  to  shake  off  the  swarm,  the  ladder 
turned  over,  precipitating  him  head  first 
through  the  tree  on  to  the  ground. 
A  badly  sprained  shoulder  and 
nearly  broken  wrist  was  the  result, 
which  disabled  him  from  doing  any 
work  for  some  days,  and  he  is  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  that 
fall. 

The  past    swarming   season    has 
brought  some  peculiar  features  to 
our    notice.    Bees    have    swarmed 
quite  freely — uncommonly  so— this 
year.    Every  thing  from  strong  to 
medium    has    sent    out    a    second 
swarm.    Even    some  weaker   ones, 
from  which  we  could  hardly  expect 
any   swarms,  have    followed    suit. 
Many  of  them  (I  believe  I  am  safe 
to  say  that  more  than  one- half  of 
the  45  or  50  swarms  which  I  hived) 
swarmed  with  superseding  queens — 
not  only  one  or  two  to  each  swarm, 
but  anywhere  from  two  to  five  or 
six;  ard  in  many  instances  the  old 
fertile  queen  would  be  with  them 
too.    In   rwo   cases  I  have   seen  a 
laying    qiifon  enter    the    hive  and 
then  pickiti  (two  out  of  one  and  four 
out  of  the  ether)  virgin  queens  from 
the    hive-enterirg   swarms.    I  had 
occasion  to  lOok  for  a  comb  of  brood  with  a 
capped   queen-cell.    On  opening  a  hive    from 
which  a  first  swarm   had  just  issued,  I  found  a 
dozen  or  more  cells  in  the  different  stages  of 
hatching.    Some  queens  had  already  emerged; 
others    about  ready  to  raise  the  little  cover, 
and  others  just  beginning  to  gnaw  the  cappings. 
Undoubtedly  this  young  swarm  had,  like  many 
others,  a  good  supply  of  virgin  queens. 

Many  of  the  young  first  swarms  did  not  be- 
have in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  a  very  simple  and  easy  matter  to  hive  a 
normal  swarm.  After  issuing,  and  having  a 
short  playspell  in  the  air,  they  will  soon  find  a 


place  to  alight,  form  a  solid,  quiet  cluster  in  a 
few  minutes  more,  and,  when  hived,  enter  the 
hive,  seemingly  thankful  that  a  home  has  been 
provided  for  them,  and  all  is  well.  How  differ- 
ent this  year!  They  remained  on  the  wing  for 
a  long  time;  would  try  to  alight  in  one  place; 
take  wing  again,  and  try  another;  and  when 
they  finally  did  cluster  it  was  not  with  the 
quietude  and  contentment  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  with  normal  swarms.  Besides, 
they  would  cluster  in  irregular  shapes,  some- 
thing like  our  illustrations,  Nos.  1.  and  3. 
When  hived,  in  being  shaken  in  front  of  the 
hive  many  would  again  take  wing,  fly  back  to 
the  place  where  they  had  clustered,  or  around 
the  hive  in  a  suspicious  way,  showing  plainly 
that  every  thing  was  not  to  their  satisfaction. 
When  at  last  they  had  entered  the  hive,  which 
generally  required  a  great  amount  of  coaxing 
and  driving,  they  would  stay  only  a  few  min- 


G.   C.   GREINEK'S  METHOD  OF  HIVING   SWARMS. 

utes,  then  run  out  on  the  alighting-board,  or  up 
and  down  the  front  of  the  hive,  one  after  an- 
other; take  wing  until  the  whole  swarm  would 
be  in  the  air  again,  to  have  the  same  operation 
performed  a  secoii'd  time. 

We  generally  suppose  that,  when  swarms  act 
in  this  way,  their  queens  have  failed  to  enter 
the  hive,  and  are  somewhere  among  the  bees 
on  the  outside.  This  is  not  always  the  cause  of 
their  contrariness.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
queens  enter  the  hive  with  the  bees,  and  felt 
somewhat  relieved  on  account  of  it,  when,  soon 
after,  I  had  to  be  disappointed  as  described. 

If  one  swarm  alone  causes  us  trouble  of  this 
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kind'we  can  get  along  very  well,  although  it  Is 
not  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to  do  the  same  work 
over  and  over  again;  but  when  one  or  more 
swarms  issue  at  the  same  time  we  are  at  work 
with  the  first,  the  matter  becomes  somewhat 
complicated.  I  had  a  swarm  out  about  8  o'clock 
A.  M.,  which  acted  very  much  in  this  stubborn 
way;  and  when  it  left  the  hive  after  having 
been  hived  the  second  time,  two  others  came 
out  and  united  with  the  first  one  in  the  air.Glt 
took  them  a  long  time  to  cluster,  first  here  and 
then  there;  but  at  last  they  managed  to  string 
along  on  a  limb  five  or  six  feet  long.  I  had  to 
hive  them  in  two  sections  by  brushing  the  bees 
aside  and  cutting  the  limb  through  the  middle. 
This  worked  very  well,  and  I  began  to  flatter 
myself  concerning  my  success,  when,  to  my 
annoyance,  they  again  showed  signs  of  restless- 
ness and  dissatisfaction.  Just  then  another 
swarm  came  out;  and  before  this  was  fairly  in 
the  air  a  fifth  one  started.  Of  course,  the  one 
just  hived,  already  a  triple  swarm,  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  join  the  others  in  their 
frolic.  This  made  five  strong  swarms  in  the 
air  at  the  same  time.  I  have  been  among  bees 
for  twenty  years,  but  never  experienced  such  a 
display  of  flying  bees  before.  Their  roaring 
was  almost  deafening,  and  the  air  seemed  to 
vibrate  from  the  action  of  the  many  thousand 
wings.  They  remained  in  the  air  for  nearly 
two  hours.  Sometimes  they  would  try  to  alight 
in  three  or  four  places  at  a  time,  then  disband 
again  and  have  another  fly,  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  they  clustered  like  Fig.  3  ; 
and  the  way  I  hived  them,  making  two  swarms 
of  the  Ifive,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  zThe  smaller 
part  of  the  cluster  was  hived  first  by  holding 
the  hiving-box  under  the  same,  and,  with  a 
large  turkey  feather,  cut  or  detached  them 
from  their  support.  The  box  was  then  hung 
right  to  the  place  which  the  swarm  had  occu- 
pied only  a  few  seconds  before;  and  in  a  short 
time  all  the  bees  that  had  dropped  in  the  oper- 
ation, and  were  flying,  had  quietly  settled  in 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  box.  C The  hiving  was 
then  an  easy  job,  being  late  in  the  day;  and  the 
bees,  undoubtedly  tired  of  their  jubilee,  took  to 
the  ofl'ered  hive  quite  readily,  and  remained. 
The  other  part,  which  had  hardly  noticed  the 
separation,  was  treated  in  nearly  the  same  way 
and  with  the  same  result. 

If  the  production  of  honey,  and  not  increase 
of  colonies,  is  our  aim,  it  does  not  pay  to  hive 
strong  or  even  very  strong  swarms  separate. 
Nothing  but  extra  strong,  or,  better,  enormous- 
ly strong,  such  as  we  get  by  hiving  two  or  more 
togeuuer,  are  profitable.  If  the  five  above- 
mentioned  swarms  had  occupied  five  hives,  the 
chance  to  receive  section  honey  would  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  I  have  a  number  of 
single  swarms  which  I  considered,  at  the  time 
of  hiving,  sufficiently  strong  to  work  in  supers, 
that  have  not  made  any  surplus  at  all,  while 


others  have  made  a  little.  From  the  smaller 
part  of  the  united  five  I  have  taken  48  one- 
pound  sections,  and  from  the  larger  73,  all  per- 
fect, finished  sections  of  first-class  basswood 
honey,  most  of  them  overweight  on  account  of 
their  being  so  completely  filled.  Besides,  they 
have  now  on  their  hives  a  considerable  amount 
of  unfinished  and  drawn-out  sections — just  the 
thing  for  the  buckwheat  flow,  which  we  expect 
soon.  All  this  work  has  been  accomplished 
inside  of  two  weeks,  the  result  of  hives  full  of 
bees. 

When  swarms  unite  in  the  air,  or  when  clus- 
tering, they  do  not  always  show  an  entirely  ♦ 
friendly  disposition  toward  each  other  while 
and  after  being  hived.  I  have  noticed  in  a 
number  of  cases  little  piles  of  dead  and  dying 
bees  in  front  of  the  hive,  soon  after  hiving. 
There  were  not  as  many  of  them  as  we  might 
expect  if  one  swarm  had  annihilated  the  other, 
but  a  sufficient  quantity  to  show  that  it  took 
quite  a  little  fighting  to  get  acquainted. 

Balled  virgin  queens  in  front  of  the  hives, 
where  united  swarms  had  been  hived,  were  also 
very  frequent  occurrences.  In  walking  along 
in  front  of  these  swarms  I  have  seen  at  two 
hives  out  of  five  these  little  balls,  and  as  many 
as  three  at  one  stand. 

The  basswood-honey  flow  was  all  we  could 
wish  for.  The  dry  spell  when  the  buds  first 
opened  reduced  the  period  of  honey  secretion  a 
number  of  days,  may  be  a  week;  but  the  bees 
made  up  the  shortage  after  they  began  work.a 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  July  35. 

[I  want  to  emphasize  especially  your  point, 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  hav- 
ing one  or  more  swarms  together  for  the  pro- 
duction of  honey.  I  believe  one  of  the  follies  of 
present  bee-keeping  is  the  fussing  away  with 
colonies  that  are  too  small.  Our  big  colonies 
will  store  more  than  double  as  much  honey  as 
the  combined  yield  of  two  colonies  of  half 
strength.  And  then,  too,  the  big  colony  takes 
less  manipulation,  and  is  decidedly  less  inclined 
to  swarm. — Ed.1 


THE  BOARDMAN    FEEDEK,  AND   DROUTH  AND 
NO   HONEY  IN  ARKANSAS. 

The  Boardman  feeders  ordered  came  prompt- 
ly to  hand,  and  on  trial  I  find  they  work  like  a 
charm.  There  is  but  little  trouble  in  feeding 
by  his  plan.  But  it  gives  me  the  blues  some- 
what to  see  in  last  Gleanings  that  Dr.  Miller 
has  taken  as  many  as  five  supers  from  some  of 
his  colonies  by  the  middle  of  July,  when  at  this 
date  (Aug.  4)  I  have  not  even  so  much  as  one 
sealed  section  from  my  apiary  of  40  colonies. 
The  same  drouth  in  the  honey-flow  is  in  all 
this  section  of  country,  so  far  as  I  can  hear 
from.  While  Dr.  Miller  was  taking  off  his  fifth 
super  I  was  feeding  mine  to  keep  them  alive. 
Well,  I  shall  not  grumble.  May  be  my  time  will 
come  next  year.  J.  H.  McCargo. 

Danville,  Ark.,  Aug.  4. 
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EEPEIC^'^; 


O  become  acquainted  with  a 
person  of  evident  refine- 
ment, having  a  knowledge 
of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  day,  and  to  find  that 
person  a  lunatic,  gives  a 
shock  of  pain;  and  when  that  person  is  a 
beautiful  maiden,  created  but  a  little  lower 
than  an  angel,  we  would  tear  away  the  fiendish 
mask  that  hides  the  soul  divine,  and  cast  it  to 
i^  appropriate  belongings  with  the  swine. 

With  feelings  akin  to  these,  only  intensified 
by  relationship  and  love,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell 
and  Fred  had  but  little  relish  for  their  noonday 
lunch.  A  few  morsels  suiBced  for  Fred,  and  he 
hastened  to  the  wharf  to  prepare  the  boat  for 
the  two  miles'  journey  to  Dawson's. 

Once  upon  the  water,  the  genial  sky,  balmy 
air,  and  the  easy  motion  of  the  boat,  had  their 
pleasing  effect,  while,  to  cheer  and  encourage, 
every  little  wavelet  smiled  upon  them  with 
sparkles  of  sunshine.  But  they  could  not  par- 
take of  the  joys  that  nature  tried  to  imr'art, 
for  they  were  on  their  way  to  a  house  of  afllic- 
tion,  and  their  minds  were  kept  upon  somber 
thoughts  by  Alfan-tta  repeating  at  long  inter- 
vals, like  the  dread  tolling  of  a  bell,  "  Dead — 
dead." 

Fred  bint  to  the  oars,  and  sent  the  boat 
skimminp  rppidly  down  stream.  Upon  round- 
ing the  pi  int  above  Dawson's,  and  when  the 
cabin  came  into  view,  there  was  some  stir  of 
men  visible  around  it;  and  when  the  boat  drew 
up  to  the  little  wharf  the  Dawson  urchins  and 
dogs  came  tearing  down  the  gentle  slope,  and 
it  seemed  that  a  chorus  of  shrill  voices  shouted, 
"Dad's  dead!  dad's  dead!" 
"  Dead,  dead,"  echoed  Alfaretta. 
The  news  the  urchins  were  so  ready  to  impart, 
though  not  unexpected,  had  a  depressing  eflPect 
upon  Fred.  Mr.  Buell  stepped  upon  the  wharf, 
and,  giving  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Buell,  aided  her 
to  land.  His  invitation  to  Fred,  to  accompany 
them,  was  unheeded  for  a  moment;  but,  soon 
recovering  himself,  he  apologized,  and  said, 
"No,  I  will  stay  with  the  boat  and  Alfaretta 
until   you  return;   but  you  know,  Mr.   Buell, 
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that  any  aid  I  can  render  will  be  cheerfully 
given." 

"From  the  number  of  neighbors  here."  said 
Mr.  Buell,  "I  think  there  is  aid  enough;"  and 
they  passed  along  to  the  house. 

Mrs.  Dawson  was  entertaining  several  neigh- 
boring women  in  the  cabin  with  an  account  of 
her  trials  during  the  past  few  days.  When  her 
attention  was  called  to  the  new  arrivals  she 
met  them  with  a  quick  nervous  stride,  and  ex- 
claimed boisterously,  "Wall,  I  declar'!  ef  you 
stuck-up  folks  aint  come  here  tu !  didn't  know's 
yany  of  our  neighbors  cared  fur  us,  either  dead 
or  alive;  but  seein'  as  tu  how  dad  had  tu  up 
an  die.  all  the  neighbors  seem  to  be  mighty 
interested." 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Dawson,"  said  Mr.  Buell,  in 
a  conciliatory  tone;  "when  a  neighbor  is  sick, 
or  dic!<.  we  know  the  family  is  in  deep  trouble; 
and  .»11  of  your  neighbors  wish  to  give  you  aid 
and  consolation — that  is  why  we  are  here." 

"Certainly."  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  in  a  mimick- 
ing tone,  and  with  a  little  bob  of  courtesy; 
"but  ef  yeed  a  come  her  yisterday,  when  the 
old  man  war  a  rarin  about  McBurger's  ghost, 
it  would  a  ben  more  consolin'.  As  fur  as  the 
trouble  is  concerned,  he's  dead,  an'  the  trouble 
is  ended — leastwise  as  fur  as  this  speer  is  con- 
cerned." 

"It  must  be  a  great  solace  at  such  a  time  as 
this  to  be  so  reconciled  to  your  loss,"  said  Mrs. 
Buell. 

"Loss— loss!"  replied  Mrs.  Dawson.  "Wall, 
now,  d'y'  suppose  I've  had  ter  knuckle  under 
his  fist,  and  be  knocked  around  this  yer  cabin, 
an'  half  fed  fur  the  last  ten  years,  fur  fun? 
Yes,  he  war  a  bad  man,  an'  has  fleed  from  jus- 
tice mor'n  onst.  an'  I  would  a  fleed  from  him  but 
fur  the  kids'  sake.  No,  my  purty  mom,  it  aint 
loss  fur  us — it's  liberty;"  and  a  tear  actually 
shone  in  the  eye  of  the  woman  as  she  realized 
her  freedom. 

There  was  doubtless  love  in  her  heart  at  one 
time,  but  now  it  was  dead. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  could  hardly  give  conso- 
lation under  such  circumstances.  Any  refer- 
ence to  the  Deity,  or  religion  was  met  with 
scoffing.  Mr.  Buell  knew,  however,  from  the 
teardrop,  and  her  fidelity  to  her  children,  that 
there  was  under  this  uncouth  exterior  a  chord 
that  could  be  attuned  to  a  better  life;  and, 
though  he  had  been  rudely  received  to-day.  he 
resolved  at  the  first  opportunity  to  put  into 
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operation  his  plan  of  rescue;  and,  unbeknown 
to  him,  that  opportunity  was  then  and  there 
shaping  itself.  The  neighbors  were  arranging 
for  the  burial;  and  as  there  was  no  minister  of 
the  gospel  within  twenty  miles,  some  were  in 
favor  of  dispensing  with  burial  services  alto- 
gether; but  the  majority,  with  true  American 
spirit,  wished  to  see  things  done  decently  and 
in  accordance  with  civilized  usages.  Therefore 
Mr.  Buell  was  asked  to  come  on  the  morrow 
and  conduct  the  services.  This  he  consented 
to  do,  and,  after  spending  an  hour  about  the 
cabin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  returned  to  the  boat. 
Mrs.  Dawson  followed  to  the  wharf,  and,  upon 
seeing  Fred,  she  exclaimed,  in  evident  surprise, 
"  Wall,  I  declar' agin!  ef  hyar  aint  that  goslin 
young  feller,  tu!  never  spected  tu  see  you  agin 
— spected  you'd  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  river 
with  McBurger.  Yer  a  favorite  of  Providence, 
sartin!  Mebby  that's  yer  pooty  gardeen  angel 
Ihar.  Stick  tu  her,  young  feller,  fur  gar- 
deen angels  don't  cum  a  floutin'  around 
everywhere." 

Fred  blushed,  and  was  about  to  make  a 
reply  when  Alfaretta  arose,  and,  pointing 
her  walking-stick  wand  toward  the  house, 
said  in  that  weird  tone  she  alone  could  use 
—"Dead." 

c;"Of  course,  he's  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Daw- 
son. 

"Repent!"  said  Alfaretta. ' 

"  Wall,  now,  gardeen  angel,  ye'r  struck 
another  tune,  an' — " 

"Repent!"  again  said  the  voice. 

"Wall,  now,  see  hyar — " 

"  Repent!"  came  again  from  Alfaretta. 

"Now,  by  the—" 

"Repent!"  echoed  again,  as  if  from 
above. 

Mrs.  Dawson,  as  though  in  anger,  turn- 
ed abruptly  from  the  wharf;  and  as  she 
hastened  toward  her  cabin  she  heard  the 
words,  "  Doom,  doom,"  from  the  still  erect 
Alfaretta. 

Mrs.  Dawson,  though  a  rude  woman, 
knew  the  meaning  and  the  need  of  repent- 
ance; but  Mr.  Buell,  or  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  never  would  have  impressed  the 
fact  upon  her  in  conversation  as  strongly 
as  the  repeating  by  Alfaretta,  in  that 
place,  at  that  moment,  and  in  that  way, 
the  simple  word  "repent;"  and,  though 
she  stormed  about  crazy  folks  being  allow- 
ed to  mingle  with  "decent"  people,  "repent" 
and  "doom  "  were  to  haunt  her  soul  for  days. 

Our  friends  were  now  free  to  depart  without 
the  formalities  of  a  good-by.  For  some  time 
Mr.  Buell  and  Fred  rowed  up  the  river  in 
silence.  Though  the  current  was  not  strong, 
the  labor  with  four  in  the  boat  was  consider- 
able; and  when  about  half  their  journey  had 
been  covered  they  pulled  into  a  little  cove 
under  some  cottonwood-trees,  for  a  rest. 


"  How  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind," 
said  Mr.  Buell,  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead,  "  is  the  fact  that  every  man 
is  to  a  great  degree  the  architect  of  his  own 
destiny!  Here  this  man  Dawson  came  to  ma- 
turity with  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  and 
I  claim  that  it  makes  no  difference  how  degrad- 
ed a  person  may  be,  in  this  civilized  age  he  has 
every-day  promptings,  and  even  cordial  invita- 
tions, which,  if  listened  to  and  followed,  would 
make  him  as  one  of  the  children  of  light. 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity,  inscribed  in  any  per- 
son's heart,  lead  to  a  growth  that  'height  nor 
depth  nor  any  other  creature '  can  stay.  Why !" 
said  Mr.  Buell,  with  enthusiasm,  "it  seems  to 
me  that  a  truly  benevolent  soul  Is  a  world  in 
magnitude.  But,  behold  the  Dawsons — lust, 
greed,  brutality,  nothing  but  groveling  swine, 
where  there  might  have  been  angels." 

"My  chief  impression,"  said  Mrs.  Buell,  "is 
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that  it  would  take  an  immense  amount  of 
preaching  and  example  to  change  the  current 
for  the  better  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Dawson.  She 
has  evidently  led  a  wretched  life,  and  all  of  the 
sweetness  of  character,  if  she  ever  had  any, 
has  been  driven  out.  The  question  is.  Can  such 
a  woman  be  reformed?" 

"While  it  would  be  hard  to  reach  the  better 
life  of  Mrs.  Dawson  directly,"  said  Fred,  "it 
might  possibly  be  reached  through  her  chil- 
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dren:  for  from  her  remarks  she  has  some  love 
for  them." 

"That  is  just  to  the  purpose,"  said  Mr.  Buell. 
"I  shall  consider  the  matter  carefully  to-mor- 
row at  the  funeral;  and  if  I  feel  warranted  in 
doing  so  I  will  call  a  neighborhood  meeting  for 
next  Sunday;  and  should  I  do  so,  Fred,  I  shall 
need  your  aid." 

D"Good!  good!"  exclaimed  Fred,  with  enthu- 
siasm. "I  shall  make  a  supreme  effort  to  be 
with  you.  I  would  go  with  you  to-morrow; 
but  I  have  so  much  work  that  must  be  done 
immediately  with  the  bees  that  I  can  not  spare 
a  minute  during  working  hours." 

Mrs.  Buell  here  reminded  the  oarsmen  that 
it  was  nearing  sunset,  and  that  they  had  better 
be  moving  toward  home.  Mr.  Buell  and  Fred 
accordingly  plied  the  oars,  while  Alfaretta,  for- 


getting the  somber  words  she  had  been  repeat- 
ing, now  gave  voice  in  a  more  joyful  tone  to 
her  favorite  song, 

"  My  lover  is  on  the  sea." 

At  the  Buell  wharf  Fred  bade  his  friends 
good-night  and  continued  his  journey  up  the 
river  to  the  Ghering  ranch.  At  break  of  day 
on  Monday  morning  Fred  was  out  upon  the 
chalk  bluff  making  calculations  as  to  what 
should  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  The  bee- 
keeper often  finds  enough  work  before  him-  for 
two  or  three  men  to  do,  and  only  himself  to  do 
it.  Fred  found  himself  in  that  situation;  but, 
not  halting  between  the  confusion  of  various 
things  and  doing  nothing,  he  set  himself  to  the 
work  nearest  in  hand,  and,  taking  the  mattock, 
he  proceeded  to  enlarge  the  niche  or  path  along 
the  face  of  the  bluff.  He  worked  with  energy 
at  this,  and  in  a  few  hours  made  it  of  sufficient 
width  to  enable  him  to  carry  to  and  fro  the 
hives  and  implements  needed  in  transferring. 


The  hives  that  had  lain  so  long  in  the  hot  sun 
at  the  McBurger  ranch  needed  much  renailing; 
"  and  now,"  said  Fred  aloud,  "  the  crying  need 
is  a  good  stout  work-bench." 

"  I  should  say  the  crying  need  is  for  your  bees 
to  haf  more  respect  for  visitors,  and  fly  the 
other  way  ofer,"  said  Mr.  Ghering,  as  he  edged 
his  way  timidly  along  the  cottonwoods. 

"Oh!  the  bees  are  not  flying  around  much 
this  forenoon;  and  they  are  very  quiet,"  ex- 
plained Fred.  "Just  wait  until  I  get  them  all 
up  here— what  a  glorious  sight  you  will  see! 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Ghering,  there  are  two  small 
straight  cottonwoods  in  that  cluster  over  there. 
I  should  like  to  make  them  into  a  work- bench. 
You  furnish  the  material,  and  I  will  do  the 
work,  and  we  will  own  it  in  partnership." 
"That  it  is  right,  Fred;  shust  suit  yourself 
apout  it;  but  I  don't  believe  I  shall 
vork  the  bench  much  out  here; 
those  bees  don't  like  me  von  little 
bit." 

Now,  Fred  Anderson  was  not  a 
nervous  young  man,  as  we  have 
already  seen;  but  he  had  the  usual 
amount  of  mischief  in  his  make-up, 
and  he  induced  Mr.  Ghering  further 
and  further  from  the  sheltering 
cottonwoods.  The  bees  that  Fred 
had  moved  from  the  deserted  ranch 
were  but  a  few  feet  away;  and  in 
his  movements  near  them  Fred  ac- 
cidentally (?)  dropped  his  mattock 
upon  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Ghering  was  wearing  a  soft 
black-felt  hat,  well  pulled  down 
over  his  head;  but  there  was  a 
small  hole  in  the  apex  of  the  crown. 
One  bee  seemed  to  think  that  the 
hole  had  something  to  do  with  the 
[disturbance  of  th  hive,  and  was 
Iventing  its  wrath  upon  it.  A  dozen 
more,  attracted  by  the  aroma  of  its  sting,  set- 
tled upon  the  same  hole — entered,  and  com- 
menced operations  upon  Mr.  Ghering's  scalp. 


PURITY    vs.    GOOD    WOIiKERS. 

Question.— I  understand  that  you  are  selling 
queens  and  bees.  Do  you  guarantee  your  stock 
to  be  pure  ?  or  is  not  purity  of  stock  the  great- 
est essential  in  bees? 

Ansiver.—Much  has  been  said  in  the  years 
that  are  past  about  a  standard  of  purity  for  our 
bees;  and  some  of  us  have  often  been  led  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  "  Can  we  adopt  a  stand- 
ard of  purity  that  will  always  secure  to  us  the 
best  working  qualities  in  our  bees?"    We  can 
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see  that  it  would  be  easy  for  those  who  follow 
nothing  but  queen-breeding  as  a  business  to 
adopt  a  standard  of  purity,  or  secure  something 
which  would  be  called  "  thoroughbred  "  at  least; 
but  for  the  rank  and  file  of  houey-producers  to 
adopt  the  same  standard  would  be  quite  anoth- 
er thing.  The  workers  from  different  queens  of 
the  same  color  and  general  appearance  show  a 
vast  difference  as  to  working  qualities — at  least, 
such  is  my  experience.  In  the  spring  of  1877, 
while  changing  a  colony  from  one  hive  to  an- 
other I  noticed  a  fine- looking  orange-colored 
queen,  with  the  workers  all  well  marked.  A 
neighbor,  who  kept  several  colonies  of  bees, 
was  present,  and  remarked  that  he  would  pre- 
fer a  darker- colored  queen  for  business,  and  I 
agreed  with  his  decision.  No  further  notice 
was  taken  of  the  colony  than  of  others  till  about 
June  2.5th,  when  the  bees  were  nearly  through 
swarming.  This  one  had  not  swarmed,  but  had 
60  lbs.  of  section  honey  nearly  ready  to  come  off. 
July  3d  they  gave  a  fine  swarm  which  was  hiv- 
ed. Although  the  parent  colony  had  none  of 
its  queen -cells  cut,  it  never  offered  to  swarm 
again;  and  the  result,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
was  195  lbs.  of  ^section  honey  from  the  parent, 
and  114  lbs.  from  the  swarm,  or  309  lbs.  from  the 
old  colony  in  the  spring.  The  queen  reared  in 
the  old  hive  was  very  much  like  her  mother, 
and  both  colonies  wintered  with  the  loss  of  but 
very  few  bees,  and  consumed  comparatively 
little  honey,  according  to  many  others.  The 
next  season  they  showed  the  same  disposition 
not  to  swarm  till  late;  and  from  the  colony 
with  the  old  queen  I  obtained  151  lbs.  of  section 
honey,  while  there  were  but  few  other  colonies 
that  gave  over  100  lbs.  I  then  reared  nearly  all 
of  my  queens  from  this  old  one,  as  long  as  she 
lived,  and  found  the  majority  of  them  very  pro- 
lific layers,  and  their  workers  great  honey- 
gatherers.  After  she  died  I  began  getting 
queens  from  other  parties  who  reported  good 
honey-yields  through  our  bee-papers,  to  cross 
with  mine,  as  in-and-in  breeding  is  generally 
considered  injurious  to  bees.  Many  of  these 
queens  did  not  prove  to  be  equal  to  my  own,  and 
were  soon  superseded.  Some  proved  to  be  good, 
and  were  used  in  connection  with  the  above 
strain,  which  I  have  kept  largely  in  the  major- 
ity ever  since.  By  this  mode  of  crossing  I  have 
bred  up  a  strain  of  bees  which  pleases  me  ;  and 
after  years  of  trial  I  believe  them  to  be  second 
to  none  as  honey-gatherers,  although  for  their 
purity  I  can  give  no  guarantee,  neither  do  I 
think  it  necessary  to  guarantee  any  positive 
purity  of  any  stock,  except  that  it  be  good  in 
every  spot  and  place  where  you  wish  goodness. 
I  am  still  striving  to  advance  further  along  the 
honey-gathering  line,  so  each  year  finds  me  se- 
curing queens  from  the  most  approved  sources, 
although  it  is  seldom  I  find  one  I  care  to  use  as 
a  breeder;  but  as  this  "seldom  one"  is  of  great 
value,  I  consider  myself  well  paid  for  all  my 


trouble.  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  realm  of 
bee-keeping  that  gives  me  more  pleasure  than 
does  this  work  of  improvement  of  stock  for  its 
honey-gathering  qualities;  and  as  we  have  sev- 
eral of  our  most  prominent  apiarists  at  work 
along  this  line,  if  perfection  can  be  attained 
with  bees  I  doubt  not  that  America  will  stand 
at  the  head  one  of  these  days.  But  I  doubt 
about  that  standing  "  at  the  head"  being  for 
ynirity  of  stock. 

UNITING    BEES. 

Question.— WW]  you  please  tell  us  in  Glean- 
ings how  to  unite  two  or  more  weak  colonies  so 
that  they  may  be  strong  enough  for  winter?  I 
have  some  small  colonies  which  I  wish  to  put 
together  this  fall;  and  as  I  am  only  a  beginner 
in  bee-keeping,  any  advice  would  be  acceptable. 

Ansiver. — The  uniting  of  two  or  more  weak 
colonies  of  bees  for  winter  is  the  proper  thing  to 
do;  for  two  weak  colonies,  kept  separate,  will 
consume  nearly  twice  the  stores  that  both  to- 
gether would  united,  and  very  likely  perish  be- 
fore spring;  while,  if  put  together,  they  would 
winter  as  v/ell  as  any  large  colony.  The  way  to 
proceed  is  as  follows:  If  one  of  the  queens  is 
known  to  be  feeble  or  inferior,  hunt  her  out  and 
kill  her,  so  that  the  best  queen  may  survive; 
otherwise  pay  no  attention  to  the  queens,  for 
one  of  them  will  soon  be  killed  after  uniting. 
Having  the  queen  matter  disposed  of,  go  to  the 
colonies  you  wish  to  unite,  and  blow  smoke 
quite  freely  in  at  the  entrance,  pounding  on  the 
top  of  the  hive  at  the  same  time  with  the  dou- 
bled-up  fist.  When  both  have  been  treated  in 
this  way,  wait  a  moment  or  two  for  the  bees  to 
fill  themselves  with  honey,  when  one  is  to  be 
carried  to  where  the  other  stands,  and  both 
opened.  Now  select  out  the  combs  from  both 
hives  which  contain  the  most  honey  and  come 
the  nearest  to  filling  the  frames,  setting  them  in 
one  hive.  In  thus  setting  in, 'it  is  always  best 
to  alternate  the  frames,  whereby  the  bees  are 
so  mixed  up  that  they  have  no  desire  to  fight, 
for  each  bee  touched  by  another  is  a  stranger. 
After  the  hive  is  filled,  arrange  the  quilt  or  hon- 
ey-board and  put  on  the  cover.  Next  put  a 
wide  board  or  sheet  in  front  of  the  hive,  leading 
up  to  the  entrance,  and  proceed  to  shake  the 
bees  off  the  remaining  frames,  taking  first  a 
frame  from  one  hive  and  then  one  from  the 
other,  thus  mixing  the  bees  as  before.  After 
all  are  in,  set  a  board  up  against  the  front  of 
the  hive,  sloping  over  the  entrance,  so  that  the 
next  time  the  bees  fly  they  willube  compelled  to 
fly  against  it  or  crawl  out  around  it,  thus  caus- 
ing them  to  mark  their  location  anew,  so  they 
will  not  be  as  liable  to  return  to  their  old  place. 
The  mixing  of  them  and  causing  them  to  fill 
with  honey  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  bees  to 
look  after  their  location  ;  but  the  board  helps 
also  in  this  direction.  Also  remove  all  relics  of 
the  old  hive,  so  there  will  be  no  homelike  look 
about  their  old  location  to  entice  them  back. 
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Put  the  remaining  combs  away  in  some  safe 
place  for  the  next  season's  use,  and  the  work  is 
done.  If  this  uniting  is  done  near  sunset,  and 
the  bees  are  caused  to  fill  themselves  thorough- 
ly with  honey,  very  few  will  fly  away  in  the 
uniting  process. 


A  HIVE  ON  scales;     A    BIG    RECORD— 300    LBS. 

NET  GAIN  IN  26  DAYS,  39  POUNDS  GAIN 

IN  ONE  DAY. 

Inclosed  I  send  you  a  record  of  a  colony  of 
bees  that  I  had  on  scales  during  basswood 
bloom,  from  June  20,  in  evening,  to  July  IG,  in 
evening.  The  record  shows  the  weight  every 
morning  and  evening,  also  the  gain  during  day 
and  loss  during  night.  This  colony  is  all  the 
product  of  one  queen,  and  I  took  two  frames  of 
hatching  brood  from  it  about  June  1,  to  help 
other  weak  swarms.    Can  any  of  you  beat  it? 

RECORD  OF  COLONY  OF  BEES  FROM  JUNE  20,  IN 
EVENING,  TO  JULY  16,  IN  EVENING. 
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of  the  house  often  used  banana  extract  to  flavor 
puddings,  and  it  always  smelled  so  much  like 
bee-poison  that  I  always  spoke  of  it  as  "bee- 
sting"  flavoring.  D.  R.  Keyes. 
Wewahitchka,  Fla.,  Aug.  8. 

[No  doubt  why  the  bees  stung  so  in  the  case 
referred  to  was  because  the  odor  of  the  oil  was 
so  near  like  bee-sting  poison.  This  odor  always 
excites  bees. — Ed.] 

bees    SWARMING    IN    AUGUST  ;     HIVING    ON 
STARTERS    A    FAILURE. 

I  am  having  something  this  year  that  I  never 
had  before  in  my  experience  in  bee-keeping; 
that  is,  swarming  in  August.  I  have  had  bees 
store  a  heavy  crop  of  honey  after  Aug.  1st,  but 
in  no  case  did  they  ever  offer  to  swarm.  This 
made  the  work  of  handling  a  late  crop  much 
pleasanter.  Swarms  issue  now  every  day,  with 
very  little  honey  coming  in;  but  I  notice  that  it 
is  only  those  colonies  having  old  clipped  queens 
that  come  out.  My  method  of  dealing  with 
them  is  to  kill  the  queens  and  let  the  swarm  go 
back.  They  come  out  before  any  queen-cells 
are  sealed,  and  I  think  that,  by  the  time  the 
young  queens  hatch,  a  change  in  the  weather 
(it  is  now  extremely  hot)  may  prevent  them 
from  swarming,  and  I  shall  have  younger  and 
better  queens  in  those  hives.  Our  honey-crop 
thus  far  has  been  light,  but  it  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent season  for  building  up  and  getting  bees 
in  shape  for  another  season.  At  one  of  my 
yards  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  sweet 
clover  in  bloom  all  summer;  but  as  yet  I  have 
noticed  no  surplus  from  it.  I  think  it  is  like 
any  other  clover,  in  that  it  may  sometimes  fur- 
nish bloom  without  much  nectar. 

This  spring  I  tried  the  experiment  of  hiving 
a  few  swarms  on  narrow  starters  in  contracted 
brood-chambers.  This  was  done  just  before 
basswood  opened.  In  every  case  it  cost  me 
about  one  super  of  honey,  and  the  bees  built 
some  drone  comb  besides.  I  have  the  best  suc- 
cess in  hiving  on  empty  combs,  or  part  empty 
combs  and  part  full  sheets  of  foundation. 

Browntown,  Wis.,  Aug.  12.       H.  Lathrop. 


Kickapoo,  Wis.,  Aug.  ."5. 


G.  W.  Wilson. 


[This  is  a  splendid  record,  and  perhaps 
breaks  all  others;  but  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly.  A.  E.  Manum,  of  Bristol,  Vt.,  had  a 
colony  on  scales  that  showed  as  one  day's  gain 
something  over  30  lbs.  The  sum  total,  however, 
I  think,  was  not  quite  equal  to  yours.  L  have 
tried  to  find  this  record  in  old  back  numbers; 
but  after  quite  a  search  I  fail  to  find  it.— Ed.] 


BANANA  OIL. 

I  noticed  the  article  in  last  issue  in  regard  to 
banana  oil,  and  it  called  to  mind  that  some 
time  since  I  boarded  at  a  place  where  the  lady 


PHELPS'  HONEY-PACKAGE  CRITICISED  ;   HOW  TO 
DO  UP  COMB  HONEY  SECURELY  IN  PAPER. 

I  can  not  agree  with  you  that  Mr.  Phelps' 
"comb-honey  packet  is  one  of  the  best  that 
has  been  devised."  Such  a  package  is  too 
flimsy.  I  tell  you,  it  does  not  require  so  much 
time  to  do  up  a  package  neatly,  and  just  as  se- 
curely, in  paper.  I  buy  the  wrapping-paper 
used  by  hardware  dealers.  It  is  tough,  elastic, 
and  will  not  let  honey  go  through,  even  if  a 
package  should  be  broken.  In  wrapping  two  or 
three  sections,  tear  the  paper  so  the  folding  will 
come  on  the  ends  of  the  sections.  If  more  than 
three  sections  are  put  in  one  package,  I  take  a 
clean  separator  and  set  the  sections  on  it,  and 
mark  it  with  my  pocket-knife  along  the  edge  of 
the  last  section,  and  break  off  the  end.  I  know 
by  practice  about  how  much  paper  to  tear  from 
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the  roll  for  any  given  package.  The  package 
must  be  folded  at  tne  sides  of  the  sections,  but  I 
have  never  had  complaints  of  its  breaking  the 
honey.  Be  sure  to  use  good  strong  twine,  and 
tie  tightly.  I  tie  by  making  a  loop  in  one  end 
and  carrying  the  twine  around  the  package,  and 
passing  the  other  end  through  the  loop.  By 
this  method  you  can  draw  the  twine  tight. 

J.  Q.  A.  MULPORD. 
Lebanon,  O.,  Aug.  13,  1896. 

[While  your  plans  of  wrapping  up  sections 
are  good,  I  still  like  the  basket-splint  method 
proposed  by  Mr.  Phelps;  and  by  it  the  average 
bee-keeper  could,  I  think,  make  a  stronger 
package.— Ed.] 

SWEET    CLOVER. 

Our  crop  of  honey  has  been  very  good  so  far, 
mostly  from  sweet  clover.  Bees  won't  touch 
alfalfa  till  sweet  clover  has  done  blossoming.  I 
find  quite  a  change  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my 
neighbors.  They  are  beginning  to  think  sweet 
clover  is  a  pretty  good  thing  after  all.  I  have 
sold  some  seed  to  one,  and  two  others  are  talk- 
ing of  sowing  some.  It  will  grow  on  our  poor- 
est land,  and  make  a  crop,  and  choke  out  all 
weeds  we  have  in  this  country,  including  sand- 
burrs  and  cockle-burrs.  If  it  were  of  no  other 
use  it  would  pay  well  as  a  fertilizer.  But  it  is 
a  splendid  hay  crop,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  nothing  belter  for  honey.  I  have  about  ten 
acres  seeded  down  for  next  year.  I  put  several 
acres  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivating,  and 
have  a  nice  stand.  You  see,  by  putting  it  in 
the  corn  we  have  the  crop  the  next  season.  If 
sown  in  the  fall  it  will  come  up  early  the  next 
spring,  and  make  a  good  growth  that  season, 
but  not  seed.  I  always  sow  the  seed  with  the 
hull  on.  Joseph  Shaw. 

Strong  City,  Kan.,  Aug.  13. 


SWEET  CLOVER  IN  NEBRASKA;  ITS  HAY  EQUAL 
TO  THAT  OF  ALFALFA. 

Sweet  clover  is  one  of  the  grandest  plants  in 
existence,  and  it  flourishes  here  with  almost 
tropical  luxuriance.  I  have  been  familiar  with 
the  plant  from  childhood,  but  had  seen  none  for 
years  until  we  found  it  here.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  gained  a  foothold  here  four  years  ago  from 
some  seed  dropped  around  a  camp  of  emigrants. 
We  protected  and  fenced  the  spot,  and  helped 
it  to  spread.  We  give  it  no  soil  preparation  nor 
cultivation,  as  it  needs  none.  We  scatter  it 
along  the  roaasides  and  in  grass  lands  —  the 
rain  does  the  rest.  It  does  not  trouble  cultivat- 
ed fields.  It  is  a  resister  of  drouth,  and  for  hay 
is  about  equal  to  alfalfa.  Aside  from  the  above 
valuable  features  it  possesses  valuable  medici- 
nal properties,  some  of  which  I  will  give  you  at 
another  time.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  honey  it 
yields,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  so  positively; 
but  I  imagine  I  shall  have  to  learn  to  like  it. 
I  can  tell  better  later. 

Cleome  and  the  Simpson  honey-plant  are  na- 
tive here,  but  not  Cleome  jiungens.    That  is  an 


escape  from  cultivation  near  Mt.  Carmel,  111., 
and  is  not  very  widely  distributed.  Ours  is 
Cleome  integri folia  —  ^nst  as  good  as  and  in 
some  respects  better  than  the  former,  from  the 
fact  that  ours  yields  honey  from  very  early  in 
the  morning  till  11  and  13  o'clock;  and  unless  it 
is  very  hot  and  dry,  the  bees  work  on  it  until 
quitting-time  at  nrght. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  R.  Lambrigger. 

Niobrara,  Neb. 

SWEET    clover;    its  value    to  THE    FARMER. 

We  clip  the  following  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Country  Gentleman: 

It  first  grew  on  our  land  (Scoharie,  N.  Y.)  in  spots, 
as  the  seed  was  waslied  on  from  the  creek  overtlow- 
hig-  the  land;  then  as  it  grew  up,  and  the  land  was 
plowed  tor  corn,  it  was  plainly  seen  that  the  corn 
would  be  much  better  than  where  there  was  none 
gTowiug.  I  considered  it  then  advisable  to  gather 
some  of  the  seed  as  it  grew  wild,  and  seed  it  upon 
part  of  a  piece  of  rye  in  the  spring,  as  you  would 
witii  ordinary  clover. 

The  result  was,  in  the  fall  after  the  rye  was  off  the 
ground  there  was  a  very  rich  growth  of  about  two 
feet  high,  a  solid  mat  of  it  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  walk  through.  In  the  spring  it 
was  left  to  grow  about  up  to  the  horses'  knees,  and 
in  due  time  for  corn-planting,  and  then  was  turned 
under  by  having  a  sharp  share  on  the  plow  to  cut 
tlie  roots  well,  and  a  chain  attached  to  tlie  plow  to 
drag  under  completely  the  green  growth.  Jt  was 
perfectly  subdued,  and  the  corn  on  that  four  acres 
of  a  13-acre  lot  was  much  heavier,  and  a  better, 
healthier  color  than  on  the  remaining  ground  where 
red  clover  was  seeded  and  tliere  was,  only  about 
six  Indus  growth  to  turn  under. 

I  would  advise  all  farmers,  in  preparing  ground 
for  a  good  corn  crop,  to  seed  their  ground  with 
this  clover,  either  with  winter  grain  or  spring 
grain.  It  will  yield  much  better  corn  crops,  and 
will  enrich  their  ground  more  and  more  each  year. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  seed  lying  in  the  ground 
and  coming  up  another  year,  and  it  quickly  dies 
after  turning  under.  J  think  it  is  worth  five  times 
the  quantity  of  common  clover  turned  under.  It 
also  acts  as  a  subsoiler,  as  the  roots  will  root  deep, 
and  loosen  the  subsoil.  I  will  gather  a  good  quan- 
tity of  the  seed  this  year  to  use  for  another  season. 
It  is  the  cheapest  manure  that  can  be  used,  and  is 
equal  to  many  more  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre 
than  any  farmer  puts  on  his  land.  The  seed  should 
be  hulled  and  cleaned  the  same  as  other  clover  seed 
is  prepared.  For  hay  for  cattle  it  is  good  cut  early 
before  it  gets  stalky,  and  two  and  three  crops  can 
be  cut  from  it  in  that  state,  and  then  it  dies  off. 


The  following  is  clipped  from  the  Evening 
News,  Saginaw,  Mich.: 

Nicholas  J.  Van  Patten,  a  bsekeeper,  of  Vassar 
Mich.,  got  out  of  bed  partly  dressed  on  the  morning 
of  Aug.  8  to  drive  a  calf  out  of  the  yard.  The  calf 
had  knocked  six  hives  of  bees  over.  They  com- 
pletely covered  Van  Patten's  body,  and  stung  him 
terribly.  Van  Patten  ran  into  the  house,  and  the 
family  scraped  a  quart  of  bees  from  his  head.  He 
is  in  a  critical  condition. 

[Dear  friends,  there  is  a  moral  to  this  little 
story.  Bees  and  calves  should  each  be  placed 
so  that  they  can  not  disturb  each  other.  My 
impression  is  that  the  calf  should  have  a  good 
stout  fence  around  it;  and  under  circumstances 
like  the  above,  one  should  be  very  careful  about 
undertaking  to  mend  matters  without  being 
well  clothed.  Very  likely  the  whole  mishap 
came  about  by  a  poor  fence,  a  gate  carelessly 
left  open,  or  something  of  that  sort.— Ed. J 


unfinished  sections  not  in  THE  CENTER   BUT 
IN   THP;   OUTSIDE   ROWS. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  in  regard 
to  putting  such  sections  back  ;  and  that  is,  to 
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place  them  in  the  center  of  the  surplus  ar- 
rangement. But  I  shall  beg  to  take  exceptions 
to  this  method.  I  use  T  supers  in  double-wall- 
ed chaflf  hives.  My  method  of  using  them  is  as 
follows  :  As  soon  as  all  the  boxes  are  sealed  ex- 
cept the  outside  ones,  I  remove  all  finished  box- 
es, returning  the  ones  on  the  outside  row  with 
sections  having  starters  in  the  middle.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  next  time  I  remove  boxes  I  find  eve- 
ry box  filled  and  capped  at  the  same  time.  Now, 
I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  know  that  I  get  a 
full  super  of  sealed  honey  as  soon  as  I  can  one 
full,  excepting  the  outside  boxes  with  unfinish- 
ed sections  in  the  middle.  The  result  is,  that 
the  bees  commence  working  in  all  the  boxes  at 
the  same  time;  and  the  next  time  I  remove  I 
find  every  box  capped  over  at  the  same  time.  I 
have  given  both  ways  a  thorough  trial,  so  that 
I  know  whereof  I  speak.  F.  L.  Bradley. 
Charleston,  Me.,  Aug.  3. 

[There  is  no  regular  rule  among  bee-keepers 
as  to  where  the  unfinished  sections  shall  be  put. 
Much  depends  upon  the  season  and  the  locality. 
If  the  bees  need  coaxing,  and  the  colony  is  not 
strong,  it  is  advisable  to  put  them  in  the  middle 
row.  If  the  season  starts  out  strong,  and  the 
colony  is  populous,  then  the  outside  rows  should 
be  used.— Ed.] 

MULTIPLE-EXIT     BEE-ESCAPE     NO    ADVANTAGE 
OVER    SINGLE. 

When  the  Porters  first  introduced  their  es- 
cape I  thought,  like  a  great  many  others,  that 
more  escapes  would  be  an  improvement.  I 
put  four  in  one  board,  but  the  bees  did  not 
leave  any  quicker  than  with  one.  It  seems  to 
take  the  bees  some  time  to  find  out  that  they 
are  shut  off  from  the  brood -chamber;  and  un- 
til they  discover  the  change  they  will  not  make 
any  great  effort  to  leave  the  super.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  sharing  my  roomduring  the  World's 
Fair  convention  with  one  of  the  Porters,  to- 
gether with  the  Larrabees.  andwe  discussed  the 
matter  very  thoroughly. 

The  idea  is,  not  to  give  them  plenty  of  room 
to  get  out,  but  to  get  them  in  such  condition 
that  they  want  to  get  out.  They  will  reach 
this  condition  quicker  if  they  are  shut  off  from 
the  brood-chamber  entirely  for  a  short  time. 
A  larger  number  of  exits  seem  a  detriment 
rather  than  a  help,  after  they  get  started  to 
leave.  I  am  satisfied  that  all  the  bees  in  a 
super  would  leave  in  a  few  minutes  through 
one  escape  if  they  wanted  to  get  out. 

I   am   devoting  one  hive  entirely  to  experi- 
menting on  sugar   feeding,  and  will    let  you 
know  the  result  if  I  have  time,  although  you' 
may  not  want  to  publish  what  I  find  out. 

Harvard,  111.  Tiios.  Elliott. 


DIAMETER  OF   CYLINDER  FOR  EXTRACTOR. 

I  notice  in  "Guide  Book"  that  the  cylinder 
of  the  extractor  referred  to  is  18  in.  diameter; 
would  it  not  work  as  well  if  the  cages  were  in  a 
square  of  9  in.  (to  take  a  standard    frame)  ? 


This  would  require  a  cylinder  of  only  16  in. 
diameter,  which  reduces  the  size  very  greatly; 
the  speed  to  be  regulated  by  gearing  at  top.— S. 
Scarlett,  Stafford,  July  17. 

Reply. — No,  the  extractor  will  not  work  so 
well  if  diameter  of  cylinder  is  less  than  18  in., 
for  the  reasons  given  on  page  77  of  "Guide 
Book"  (fourteenth  edition).  The  farther  you 
can  get  the  face  of  the  comb  from  the  central 
spindle  the  more  easily  and  efficiently  is  the 
honey  extracted.  If  a  drawing  is  made  of  the 
cages  with  a  section  of  comb  in  position  you 
will  find  the  cells,  with  the  exceptiou  of  the 
central  ones,  at  different  angles  to  the  radius 
of  cylinder.  When  the  angle  becomes  too 
great  the  honey  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  comb, 
following  line  of  rotation,  is  not  extracted  at 
all,  and  so  much  extra  speed  is  required  to  ex- 
tract even  the  other  edge  that  the  comb  may 
be  damaged.  The  nearer  the  walls  of  the  cells 
are  to  being  in  a  line  with  the  radius,  the  more 
easily  is  the  honey  extracted.— Ed.] -BrirtsTi 
Bee  Journal,  July  23. 


white    honey    IN  THE    MIDDLE    OF  AUGUST  IN 
YORK    STATE. 

The  bees  are  still  gathering  white  honey, 
though  buckwheat  is  in  bloom.  I  shall  need 
my  honey-cans  badly  by  the  time  they  get  here. 

Kendaia,  N  Y.,  Aug.  13.    C.  J.  Baldridge. 


No  honey  yet,  but  a  good  prospect  for  a  crop 
from  white  aster.  It  is  making  a  splendid 
growth,  but  won't  bloom  until  Sept.  15.  White 
clover  is  regaining  what  it  lost  the  two  last  dry 
years.  M.  L.  Williams. 

Maysville,  Ky.,  Aug.  15. 


T.  P.  L.,  Md. — If  you  have  honey  coming  in 
from  crimson  clover  and  buckwheat  both  at  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  avoid  having  a  mixture  in  your  surplus. 
As  a  general  rule,  one  follows  the  other;  and 
by  taking  off  the  sections  or  extracting-combs 
at  the  right  time  there  will  will  be  no  mixture. 

T.  O.,  Col.— From  what  you  say,  it  is  possible 
and  even  probable  that  the  colony  which  you 
think  has  no  queen,  and  which  refuses  to  raise 
cells,  has  something  that  they  call  a  queen — 
very  likely  a  fertile  worker.  What  you  need  to 
do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  fertile  worker  first.  A 
better  way  would  be  to  scatter  the  bees  and 
brood  among  your  other  colonies,  and  give  up 
the  idea  of  trying  to  make  a  colony  direct. 

J.  N.  P.,  Pa.— A  house-apiary  9  x  12  would 
make  you  a  nice  building,  well  adapted  to  all 
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your  requirements.  Make  it  double-walled, 
oblong,  four  sides.  The  octagonal  or  round 
found  is  too  expensive,  and  has  no  particular 
advantage.  To  make  a  house-apiary  satisfac- 
tory, you  should  use  therein  regular  outdoor 
hives.  We  send  you  an  article  written  by  F.  A. 
Salisbury,  and  which  appeared  in  these  col- 
umns, p.  662,  Sept.  1,  1895.  Mr.  Salisbury  has  a 
house-apiary,  and  it  is  the  best  we  know  of.  We 
expect  to  put  up  a  small  building  like  it  this  fall 
at  our  out-yard. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE-KEEPER'S    GUIDEBOOK. 

The  14th  edition  is  out  of  this  already  popu- 
lar bee-book,  by  Thos.  Wm.  Cowan,  editor  of 
the  British  Bee  Journal  and  inventor  of  the 
Cowan  extractor.  Within  15  years  25,000  cop- 
ies have  been  sold,  and  within  a  month  2000 
copies  of  the  new  edition  have  been  sold.  So 
great  has  been  the  demand  for  it  throughout 
all  Europe  that  it  is  now  published  in  French, 
German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Rus- 
sian. Of  some  of  these,  two  or  three  editions 
have  been  published,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  other  bee-book  is  read  in  so  many  lan- 
guages. The  present  edition  has  been  thor- 
oughly revised,  enlarged,  and  a  great  portion 
entirely  re-written.  Old  methods  and  imple- 
ments have  been  stricken  out,  and  new  ones 
incorporated  in  their  proper  position.  The 
special  feature  of  this  edition  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  beautiful  half-tone 
engravings  representing  various  manipulations 
of  the  bees,  and  every  thing  is  put  so  plainly 
that  there  is  no  chance  for  misunderstanding. 
I  suppose  the  reason  for  the  great  popularity 
of  this  book  is  its  small  size  and  low  price.  It 
is  condensed,  and  yet  covers  fully  all  essential 
details.  The  author,  as  nearly  as  I  can  discov- 
er, has  made  his  book  small,  not  by  covering 
briefly  every  thing  in  bee-keeping,  but  by  giv- 
ing only  the  best  plan  or  method  in  full,  in  his 
estimation,  thus  avoiding  confusion  to  the  be- 
ginner. The  price  of  the  book  is  the  same  as 
formerly;  namely,  40c  in  paper,  or  70c  in  cloth. 
It  can  be  supplied  from  here. 


BEES  AND  grapes;  SHALL  WE  PLACE  ALL  OR  A 
PART  OF  THE  BLAME  ON  THE  BEES? 

Yesterday  a  neighbor  stopped  me  and  said 
he  wished  I  could  see  how  bees  were  working 
on  his  grapes.  Half  of  his  crop  would  be  ruin- 
ed by  the  bees,  he  thought.  I  mounted  my  bi  - 
cycle,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  I  found  the 
vines  where  the  bees  were  at  work,  and,  sure 
enough,  there  was  quite  a  few  of  them  on  and 


around  the  grapes.  There  were  anywhere  from 
one  to  a  dozen  grapes  in  a  bunch,  whose  skins 
were  partly  opened  or  split,  and  the  pulp  in 
some  of  them  was  literally  sucked  dry  by  the 
delicate  little  tongues  of  the  bees.  I  did  not  see 
the  bees  puncture  the  grapes,  but  an  incision 
was  made  in  some  way;  and  whether  by  bird 
or  insect,  the  bees  made  a  bad  flnish  by  enlarg- 
ing the  gap  and  sucking  the  pulp  dry.  As  soon 
as  one  bee  had  gotten  its  fill,  another  would 
take  its  place,  and  lick  the  pulp  dry  as  far  as  its 
tongue  would  reach,  then  would  crowd  the  slit 
a  little  wider  open.  I  observed  dozens  and  doz- 
ens of  them  doing  this  thing  ;  and  the  elongat- 
ing of  the  slit  seemed  to  come  about  uninten- 
tionally on  the  part  of  the  bee,  for  no  bee  would 
have  sense  enough  to  know  that  widening  the 
slit  would  give  it  access  to  new  pulp;  but  in  the 
effort  to  reach  fresh  pulp  the  slit  would  very 
gradually  open. 

The  grapes  are  what  are  called  the  "  New 
York,"  and  were  just  beginning  to  ripen.  The 
skin  is  very  delicate  and  thin.  They  look  very 
much  like  the  Delawares,  and  taste  like  them, 
but  are  much  larger.  I  should  say  that  at  least 
half  of  the  crop  would  be  ruined  by  the  bees, 
and  our  bees  at  that.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
make  good  his  loss  in  someway.  So  far  I  can 
not  learn  that  the  bees  are  or  have  been  at 
work  on  any  other  varieties  in  town.  They 
hardly  ever  molest  our  hardy  Concords;  and  so 
far  this  season  we  can  not  see  that  they  have 
touched  our  Niagaras  or  Delawares.  I  am  a  lit- 
tle surprised  that  the  bees  should  make  an  on- 
slaught on  the  New  York,  particularly  as  there 
is  a  little  honey  coming  in  from  buckwheat  and 
white  clover. 

Later. — In  speaking  of  this  matter  with  A.  I. 
R.,  he  was  very  sure  the  bees  did  not  puncture 
or  make  the  original  incision  —  that  some  bird 
or  insect  had  preceded  them,  and  the  bees  sim- 
ply followed  it  up.  Birds,  he  said,  would  make  a 
round  hole  and  a  slit  starting  from  it;  but  I  saw 
no  grapes  having  any  thing  of  this  kind  on 
them.  While  I  was  wondering  how  this  slit 
could  have  started  in  the  first  place,  one  of  our 
boys  from  the  apiary,  Fred,  apparently  divin- 
ing my  thoughts,  said: 

"You  don't  think  the  bees  punctured  those 
grapes  ?  " 

"N— n'no,"  said  I,  hesitating. 

"  I  think  those  slits  or  openings  in  the  grapes 
you  saw  were  due  to  the  remarkably  warm  and 
wet  season  we  have  been  having.  The  pulp,  or 
inside  of  the  grape,  was  growing  too  fast  for  the 
skin,  or  covering  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  it 
simply  burst,  leaving  only  a  small  slit." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Why,  isn't  it  reasonable  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  most  reasonable  of  any  thing  I  have 
thought  of  so  far." 

And  then  he  added: 

"  I  have  seen  the  grapes  burst  more  this  year 
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than  I  ever  did  before;  and  I  Ti7wiv  it  was  be- 
cause tliey  grew  too  fast." 

What  the  old  man  said  to  the  boy  actually 
happened  to  the  grapes  — "If  you  don't  stop 
growing  so  fast  you'll  bust  your  skin." 

This  seems  to  me  not  only  an  easy  but  a  prac- 
tical explanation;  and  1  do  remember  now  that 
some  of  the  slits  on  the  sides  of  the  grapes  ap- 
pear not  to  have  been  touched  by  any  thing  — 
just  simply  a  mere  burst.  This  remarkable 
growing  year  has  made  Nature  do  some  things 
that  she  .ioes  not  do  ordinarily. 

If  this  explanation  is  correct  —  and  I  believe 
it  is— it  removes  at  least  part  of  the  blame  from 
the  bees.  If  the  grapes  had  not  grown  so  fast, 
the  bees  would  let  them  alone. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  think  it 
bad  policy  to  admit  that  bees  may  even  work 
on  grapes  that  have  been  punctured  or  opened 
by  some  cause.  It  is  surely  folly  to  try  to 
maintain  that  they  are  always  innocent;  that 
they  have  never  been  known  to  go  near  grapes. 
While  I  do  not  believe  the  evidence,  or  facts, 
when  carefully  sifted,  show  that  bees  actually 
puncture  grapes  or  any  fruit,  in  fact,  we  must 
admit  that  they  will  work  on  damaged,  decay- 
ed, or  broken  fruit. 


B.   TAYLOR- BEE-KEEPP:R,   WRITER,  AND  IN- 
VENTOR. 

Little  did  I  think,  when  we  chronicled  the 
death  of  Allen  Pringle,  in  our  last  issue,  that 
another  bee-keeper  and  writer,  equally  promi- 
nent, would  pass  from  among  us.  B.  Taylor, 
of  Forestville,  Minn.,  after  a  long  illness,  passed 
peacefully  away  Sunday  morning,  Aug.  9th. 
He  was  one  of  the  oldest  bee-keepers  in  the 
ranks;  and.  although  he  worked  and  experi- 
mented with  bees  when  those  who  are  middle- 
aged  were  in  their  cradles,  he  worked  quietly 
by  himself. 

The  first  that  was  known  of  him  by  the  bee- 
keeping world  was  in  1890,  at  the  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  bee-keepers'  convention,  held  in 
February  of  that  year,  where  he  told  of  his 
experience  in  handling  and  using  divisible 
brood-chambers  as  early  as  186.5  (see  Gleanings, 
page  168  for  1890).  He  subsequently  wrote  an 
article  for  Gleanings,  telling  of  this  hive  (see 
page  324,  1890).  Later  he  figured  quite  promi- 
nently at  the  North  American  convention  at 
Keokuk,  la.  Shortly  after,  the  editor  of  the 
Review,  recognizing  his  real  ability  as  a  bee- 
beeper  and  writer,  engaged  him  to  write  a  series 
of  articles  for  his  journal.  About  this  time, 
also,  he  began  to  write  for  several  of  the  bee- 
papers,  and  B.  Taylor  sprang  into  prominence 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  country  in  apicul- 
tural  progress.  He  was  an  inventor  and  an  ex- 
pert mechanic;  and  from  him  came  several  in- 
genious contrivances  for  managing  and  han- 
dling his  pets,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  were  of 
real  worth.    Among  these  T  recall  to  mind  par- 


ticularly his  comb-leveler— something  the  real 
value  of  which  comb-honey  producers  are  just 
beginning  to  learn.  That  it  can  be  and  has  been 
the  means  of  increasing  the  comb- honey  crop, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  first  claimed  for  it,  very  few  will 
deny. 

Among  his  other  other  inventions  were  a 
swarm-catcher,  sevf  ral  styles  of  brood-frames, 
and  hives. 

He  had  a  beautiful  home,  an  ideal  location, 
and  a  finely  equipped  workshop.  He  was, 
therefore,  in  a  position  to  put  into  exfcution 
whatever  his  fancy  painted. 


THE  HONEY  SEASON  FOR  THE  UNITED    STATES. 

The  responses  to  the  call  in  our  last  issue,  for 
reports  up  to  this  time,  have  not  been  very 
heavy;  but  so  far  they  go  to  show  that  the  sea- 
son is  not  as  good  as  expected  from  the  first 
reports.  In  Illinois  Dr.  Miller  is  the  only  one 
who  reports  a  good  season.  All  the  rest  give 
from  poor  to  fair.  Indiana  seems  to  be  univer- 
sally poor.  In  Michigan  there  is  only  one  who 
reports  good,  and  all  the  rest  show  from  fair  to 
poor.  This  is  a  surprise,  as  we  have  had  gen- 
eral reports  of  good  seasons  from  that  State. 
This  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  order  goods  have  a  fair  season,  and 
so  report;  and  those  who  do  not  order  do  not 
need  the  goods,  and  so  of  course  do  not  write 
us.  However,  taking  every  thing  into  consid- 
eration, the  season  over  the  country  has  been 
better  than  the  one  of  189.5.  As  to  prices  on 
comb  honey,  12  cts.  seems  to  be  about  a  fair 
average.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  our 
readers  send  in  their  reports,  especially  from 
those  States  that  are  so  conspicuous  by  their 
entire  absence,  or  have  at  most  only  one  or  two 
responses.  In  our  next  issue  we  shall  then  be 
enabled  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  correct  report. 
The  fuller  and  more  accurate  these  reports  for 
the  various  States,  the  better  we  can  gauge  the 
price  of  honey;  and  so  I  hope  that,  between 
now  and  next  issue,  the  postals  will  pour  in  by 
the  scores. 

The  questions  that  are  answered  below  are  as 
follows: 

CANADA. 

1.  Good;  3.  Comb.  10  to  12;  extracted,  6  to  7. 
South  Cayuga,  Ont,  Can.       Israel  Overholt. 

FLORIDA. 

1.  ludiffeieDt:  2.  Comb,  10  to  12;  extracted,  5. 
Port  Orange,  Fla.,  Aug.  24.  J.  B.  Case. 

1.  Good;  3.  Comb,  10:  extracted,  5.  These  prices 
are  net.  L.  K.  Smith. 

Grant,  Fla  ,  Aug.  24. 

ILLINOIS. 

1.  Poor— that  is,  tlie  spring  flow  has  been.  It  bids 
fair  for  a  good  flow  from  the  yellow  or  fall  bloom; 
3.  Do  not  know.  C  M.  Thornton. 

Osage,  111.,  Aug.  24. 

1.  Fair:  2.  Comb,  12  to  14;  extracted.  6  to  8. 

Pittsfleld,  111.,  Aug.  24.  F.  M.  Ruse. 

1.  Indifl'prent  Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Peoria,  111.,  Aug.  21. 

1    Very  light;  2.  Comb,  15;  extracted,  9  to  10. 

Piano,  111.,  Aug.  19.  J.C.Wheeler. 
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1.  Almost  an  entire  failure;  3.  Comb,  IS'j;  ex- 
tracted, none.  A.  Y.  Baldwin. 

De  Kalb,  111.,  Aug-.  :li. 

1.  Excellent;  3.  A  little  comb  has  been  sold  at 
from  12' i  to  15.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111.,  Aug-.  18. 

1 .  Quite  poor;  2.  Not  enough  to  know  the  price. 

Limerick,  111.,  Aug.  24.  E.  Pickup. 

1.  Failure.  Dadant  &  Son. 

Hamilton,  111. 

INDIANA. 

1.  Poor,  white  cloA-er  killed  bj'  the  '95  drouth;  2. 
Comb.  1(1  to  12;  extracted,  no  market 

N.  Manchester,  Ind.,  Aug.  23.       F.  S.  Comstock. 

1.  Poor;  2    Comb,  1212:  extracted,  no  demand. 

NiippHnee,  Iiid.,  Aug.  24.  Le\1  A.  Ressler. 

1.  The  poorest  since  1875;  not  an  ounce  of  surplus, 
93  colonies.  H.  F.  Winter. 

Bicknell,  Ind.,  Aug.  19. 

1.  Very  poor;  3.  No  honey  to  sell. 
Spicelaud,  Ind.,  Aug.  35.  L.  V.  Millikan. 

1.  Poor;  3.  Comb,  10;  no  market  for  extracted. 
Etna  Green,  Ind.,  Aug.  23.  Wm.  Iden. 

IOWA. 

1.  Good;  2.  Comb,  12'. :  to  15;  extracted,  7  to  10. 
Mapleton,  la.,  Aug.  24.       C.  E.  Carhart  &  Bro. 
1.  Very  poor.  Jas.  Ralston. 

Vinton,  la.,  Aug.  21. 

LOUISIANA. 

1.  Good;  3.  Extracted,  9  to  10. 

Loreauvyie,  La.,  Aug.  24.     J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co..] 

MAINE. 

Cl.  Extra  good;  2.  Comb,  18  to  20;  no  demand  for 
extracted  honej  here.  J.  B.  Mason. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  Aug.  25.  . 

MARYLAND. 

1.  A  complete  failure;  2.  Comb,  15. 
DHughesville,  Md.,  Aug.  26.      Samuel  R.  Neave.g 

MICHIGAN. 

ri.  Fairly  good;  2.  Comb,  13  for  best;  extracted,  8 
to  12  for  best.  F.  Palmer. 

Paris,  Mich.,  Aug.  22. 

1.  Only  fair;  3.  Comb,  11;  extracted,  6  to  7. 

Filiou,  Mich.,  Aug.  34.  I.  S.  Tilt. 

1.  Poor;  2.  Comb,  IS'.i;  extracted,  8. 

Covert,  Mich.,  Aug.  19.  H.  D.  Burrell. 

1.  Poor;  2.  No  honey  on  the  market. 

Pittsford,  Mich.,  Aug.  24.  Geo.  H.  Denman. 

1.  Poor;  2.  Comb,  14  to  15;  extracted.  6. 

Dexter.  Mich.,  Aug.  34.  D.  B.  Lane. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1.  Failure.  W.  J.  Alexander. 

Kuhn,  Miss.,  Aug.  8. 

MISSOURI. 

1.  Fair;  2.  Comb,  12  to  14;  no  extracted  here. 

Holden,  Mo.,  Aug.  13.  J.  M.  Moore. 

1.  Crop  fair,  50  lbs.  comb,  65  colonies;  3.  Clover 
extracted.  9  to  10;  sold  4  tons  last  winter:  comb, 
country,  10;  my  crop,  15.  John  C.  Stewart. 

Hopkins,  Mo.,  Aug.  23. 

1.  Good;  2.  Comb,  13^  to  15;  extracted.  10. 

Unionville,  Mo.,  Aug.  20.  E.  F.  Quigley. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

1.  Indifferent;  2.  Comb,  15;  extracted,  6  to  8. 
Wilton,  N.  H.,  Aug.  31.  8.  D.  Cook. 

NEW  YORK. 

1.  A  run  of  buckwheat  honey  is  turning  a  poor 
season  to  fair;  2.  Comb,  12:  cxiracted,  5  to  6. 

Sammonsville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21.  C.  Stewart. 

1.  liKlitterent:  3.  Comb.  14;  extracted,  8  to  10. 

Lowvillc,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23.  Fred  H.  Loucks. 

1.  Pair.  Wm.  P.  Abel. 

Vienna,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  35. 

1.  Good;  2.  selling  wholesale  at  $3.40  per  24-lb. 
single-tier  case,  Hssotted  sections  of  buckwlieat. 

Northampton,  N.  Y..  Aug.  34.         Percy  Orton. 

1.  Fair  to  indifferent:  3.  Comb,  10  to  13;  extracted, 

6  to  9.  J.  W.  PlERSON. 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23. 

1.  Fair;  2.  Fancy,  10;  lowest  I  ever  saw  here. 

Caton,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20.  R.  A.  Tobey. 


1.  Good;  3.  Comb,  12  to  14:  extracted,  8  to  10. 
Rock  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  19.  E.  J.  Haight. 

1.  Good;  2.  Comb,  15;  extracted,  7  to  10. 
Fayette,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  19.  Fred.  S.  Ewens. 

OHIO. 

.  1.  Poor— in  fact,  the  very  poorest  I  ever  saw.  I 
have  large  colonies  now  with  not  a  pound  of  honey 
in  the  hive.  Chauncey  Reynolds. 

Fremont,  O.,  Aug.  24. 

1.  Poor;  3.  Comb,  14  to  15;  extracted,  10. 

Findlay,  O.,  Aug.  31.  D.  C.  Routzan. 

1.  Light:  3.  Comb,  12  to ,15;  extracted,  8  to  13. 

Tiffin,  O.  J.  F.  Moore. 

1.  Light;  3.  Comb.  10. 

Deshler,  O.,  Aug.  31.  Thomas  Oberlitner. 

1.  Indifferent;  3.  Comb,  14  to  15. 

East  Towusend,  O.,  Aug.  30.      H.  R.  Boardm.4N. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1.  Very  bad;  2.  Comb,  18  to 20. 

Spring  City,  Pa.,  Aug.  22.  Geo.  Cullum. 

1.  Good;  3.  Comb.  15:  extracted,  8. 

Franklin,  Pa..  Aug.  30.  Ed.  Jolley. 

TENNESSEE. 

1.  Fair;  3.  Comb,  13  to  16. 

Bunch,  Tcnn.,  Aug.  2.5.        Joseph  Stephenson. 
1.  Indifferent;  2.  Comb,  12>4  to  13'o;  extracted,  SH 
to  10.  T.  H.  Leinart. 

Clinton,  Tenn.,  Aug.  24. 

1.  Good;  2.  Extracted,  7  to  7' 2 ;  comb,  10  to  12. 
Bristol,  Tenn.,  Aug.  20.  M.  D.  Andes. 

VERMONT. 

1.  Very  good;  2.  Comb,  18;   extracted,  10. 
Barre,  Vt.,  Aug.  24.  H.  W.  Scott. 

1.  Good;  2.  13  to  14;  extracted,  8  to  10. 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  Aug.  22.  J.  E.  Crane. 

1.  The  best  in  several  years;  2. f. Comb,  10  to  13. 
Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  Aug.  19.  "         A.  J.  Gibbs. 

VIRGINIA. 

1.  Failure.  F.  A.'Feuchtenbebger. 

Miller  School,  Va.,  Aug.  24. 
1.  Verj'  poor;  3.  13  to  15.  R.  F.  Ritchie. 

Rumford,  Va.,  Aug.  30. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  Failure;  3.  Comb,  12  to  15;   best  would  bring  30. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  24.  W.  W.  Conner. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

1.  Failure;  2.  Comb,  18;  extracted,  12. 

Salama,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  20.  M.  Wilkinson. 


The  following,  rpceived  from  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Union,  will  ex- 
plain itself : 

I  have  submitted  for  decision  by  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Union  as  to 
whether  a  vote  on  amalgamation  shall  now  be 
called  for  as  advised  in  the  bee- periodicals.  The 
result  is  that  but  one  of  the  Board  is  in  favor  of 
holding  a  special  election  for  submitting-  the  ques- 
tion. It  will,  therefore,  have  to  lie  over  until  the 
annual  election  in  January  ne.xt. 

Thomas  G.  Newman,  General  Manager. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Aug.  20. 


C.  K.  HoRKiE  it  Co.,  commission  merchants, 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  are  once  more  soliciting 
consignments  of  honey.  They  were  the  firm 
concerning  whom  so  many  complaints  were  re- 
ceived from  honey-producers  last  season — so 
much  so  that  the  editors  of  at  least  three  bee- 
papers  put  in  a  word  of  caution. 


The  editor  of  the  Revieiv  suggests  that  we 
give  the  readers  of  Gleanings  a  photographic 
view  of  our  bassvvuod  yard.  It  would  be  a  lit- 
tle difficult  to  show  it  up  well,  but  I  will  make 
a  trial  of  it,  anyhow. 
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Our  Homes. 


Oh  how  I  love  thy  law!— Psalm  119:97. 

A  little  boy  whom  we  will  call  Johnny  was 
getting  ready  for  Sunday-school.  His  face  was 
thoroughly  washed,  and  his  hair  combea.  He 
had  on  his  Sunday-school  clothes,  clean  cuffs, 
and  collar;  and  all  together  he  was,  so  far  as 
outward  looks  are  concerned,  a  boy  to  rejoice 
any  mother's  heart.  Just  before  starting  out 
for  school,  however,  Johnny  went  out  without 
letting  his  mother  know  any  thing  about  it, 
and  slipped  some  marbles  from  his  every-day 
pocket  into  the  pocket  in  his  Sunday  suit. 
That  was  not  a  verv  bad  thing  for  a  small  boy 
to  do;  but  it  was  just  one  little  step  out  of  the 
way.  He  knew  it  was  not  exactly  the  thing  to 
do  or  he  would  not  have  taken  pains  that  his 
mother  should  know  nothing  about  it. 

On  his  way  to  school  he  crossed  the  common. 
Just  ahead  of  him  was  a  bad  boy  named  Sam, 
and  very  few  mothers  permitted  their  boys  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  him  if  they  knew  it. 
But  Sam  was  an  expert  marble-player.  He 
had  an  extra  nice  marble,  different  from  any 
other  marble  in  the  town;  and  with  this  mar- 
ble he  had  a  knack  of  "  shooting,"  exciting  not 
only  the  admiration  but  envy  of  all  the  other 
boys  of  his  age.  Ever  so  many  had  tried  to  get 
hold  of  the  trick;  but  Sam  did  it  so  quickly 
that  they  never  could  see  how  it  was  done.  As 
soon  as  Sam  saw  Johnny  he  challenged  him  to 
play.  At  first  Johnny  objected  by  saying  he 
must  go  to  Sunday-school.  Sam  told  him  it 
was  not  near  time  yet;  and  then  Johnn"y  re- 
flected that,  if  no  one  was  yet  around,  it  would 
not  be  at  all  strange  if  he  should  get  hold  of 
that  trick  of  shooting  a  marble  with  such 
accuracy;  and  he  would  be  sure  to  stop  in  time 
to  be  on  hand  at  his  class.  A  ring  was  soon 
formed,  and  the  boys  were  deeply  absorbed  in 
the  game.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you.  my  friend, 
that  you  are  sure  to  have  bad  luck  when  you 
consent  to  do  any  thing  on  Sunday  that  you 
know  is  not  just  right?  This  time  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Sam  produced  his  cele- 
brated marble,  and  popped  the  one  out  of  the 
center  the  very  first  shot.  But  that  precious, 
valuable  marble  also  "' popped  "  into  a  puddle 
near  by,  for  it  had  been  raining  the  night 
before.  Sam  at  once  plunged  his  naked  arm 
down  into  the  puddle  just  where  the  marble 
disappeared,  but  did  not  find  it.  Johnny  also 
very  soon  began  poking  around  in  th^  mud, 
notwithstanding  his  clean  spotless  cuffs  and 
Sunday  clothes.  You  know  about  how  the 
average  boy  would  manage.  Now.  even  Sam, 
bad  as  he  was.  it  seems,  did  not  for  a  moment 
suspect  that  Johnny,  a  Sim  day -school  boy, 
would  be  so  wicked  as  to  steal  his  marble.  Aft- 
er Johnny  had  poked  a  while  he  stood  up  and 
said: 

"  [  declare,  Sam.  I  can't  imagine  where  that 
marble  could  have  got  to;  but  I  am  late  for 
Sunday-school  already,  and  I  really  can  not 
stop  another  minute.  You  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  find  it  if  you  keep  on  hunting." 

After  Johnny  had  got  a  little  way  off  he  slip- 
ped the  precious  marble  into  his  pocket  and 
hurried  off  to  Sunday-school.  We  will  not  fol- 
low him  any  further  just  now;  but  I  presume 
that  every  child  who  reads  Gleanings  (and  I 
have  been  told  several  times  that  there  are 
quite  a  few  who  do)  knows  as  well  as  every 
older  person  about  how  Johnny  felt  as  he  took 
his  place  in  the  class. 

The  above  little  story  was  repeated  in  my 
hearing  by  the  teacher  of  our  juvenile  depart- 
ment, after  she  had  returned  from  attendance 
at  the  Ohio  State  Sunday-school  Association. 


Perhaps  I  have  not  told  it  just  as  she  did.  She 
made  an  object-lesson  of  it  by  having  some 
thin  glass  tumblers,  numbered  from  1  to  10. 
She  told  the  children  that  those  tumblers  were 
to  represent  the  ten  commandments.  Then  she 
asked  them  how  many  of  the  commandments 
Johnny  had  broken  that  beautiful  Sunday 
morning  after  the  summer  shower,  while  he 
was  on  the  way  to  Sunday-school,  all  fixed  up 
nice  and  clean.  Those  beautiful  clean  cuffs 
and  nice  starched  clothes  with  which  his  moth- 
er fixed  him  up  were  soiled,  and  their  beauty 
was  more  or  less  marred  by  the  muddy  water. 
But,  oh  dear  me!  how  much  worse  was  the 
state  of  poor-  Johnny's  heart!  That  bright 
clear  conscience  which  he  had  as  he  started  out 
in  the  morning — oh  what  a  wreck  and  ruin! 
He  might  have  said,  when  he  first  got  up  that 
morning,  like  David,  "Oh  how  I  love  thy  law!" 
Poor  Sam!  with  all  his  wicked  ways,  dirty 
clothing,  and  bad  talk— poor  Sam,  whom  we 
left  poking  away  in  the  muddy  water-^why, 
Sam  was  a  ijrince  beside  poor  wicked  sinful 
Johnny. 

The  speaker  asked  how  many  of  the  com- 
mandments Johnny  had  broken  that  morning. 
Several  hands  went  up.  Then  she  asked  some 
one  to  mention  one  particular  command,  and  to 
repeat  the  commandment.  Then  she  broke  one 
of  the  little  tumblers  with  a  hammer,  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  way  Johnny  had  broken  God's  holy 
law.  Almost  everybody  was  startled.  And 
then  another  commandment  wa«  repeated 
which  Johnny  had  broken,  and  crash  went  the 
hammer  again  into  the  glass  that  represented 
that  command.  To  get  right  down  to  the  real 
truth,  he  came  pretty  near  breaking  every  one 
of  God's  commands  when  he  got  started,  by 
being  so  careful  not  to  let  his  mother  see  him 
slip  the  marbles  into  his  pocket.  When  he 
yielded  to  Sam's  invitation  to  play  marbles  on 
Sunday  he  forgot  about  the  command,  "Re- 
member the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 
When  his  fingers  touched  that  precious  marble 
in  the  mud  he  broke  the  one  that  says,  "Thou 
shalt  not  covet."  When  he  said  it  was  time  for 
him  to  go  to  Sunday-school  he  broke  the  one 
about  bearing  false  witness;  and  when  he  start- 
ed off  with  the  marble  in  his  pocket,  he  had 
deliberately  smashed  in  pieces  and  trampled 
under  foot  the  one  which  says,  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal."  Why!  if  Johnny  had  been  a  little 
older  I  am  not  sure  but  he  might  have  broken 
every  command  of  the  ten  before  the  sun  went 
down  that  night,  had  he  kept  on  in  the  way  he 
started 

So  far  this  is  just  a  child's  story.  But,  dear 
friends,  we  are  all  children  of  a  little  larger 
growth.  Grown-up  men  in  business  circles  get 
into  just  such  scrapes,  and  they  sometimes 
yield  to  Satan's  suggestions  j  ust  as  poor  Johnny 
did.  The  good  clothes,  the  bringing-up,  and 
the  fact  that  they  go  to  church,  and  are  some- 
times on  the  way  to  church,  does  not  save  them. 
Truly  the  tempter  is  constantly  going  about 
seeking  whom  he  raav  devour. 

It  was  David  who  gave  voice  lo  the  beautiful 
words  of  our  text— "Oh  how  I  love  thy  law!" 
and  he  spoke  truly.  In  another  verse  he  says. 
"  I  hate  and  abhor  lying;  but  thy  law  do  I 
love."  David  was  such  a  godly  man— he  lived 
such  a  good  and  pure  life,  as  a  rule,  that  he 
was  at  one  time  called  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart;  but  even  David  himself  was  in  danger. 
Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  he  had  got  into  a 
way  of  thinking  that  so  good  a  man  as  he  was 
could  not  well  commit  sin,  or  at  least  such  ter- 
rible sins,  was  one  reason  why  he  at  one  time 
in  his  life  made  that  terrible  fall.  Through  his 
early  years  he  endured  persecution,  such  as 
perhaps  no  other  man  had   experienced.    He 
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held  on  to  God's  stroug  arm  through  it  all.  He 
was  not  only  brave  and  courageous,  but  he  was 
bright  and  hopeful.  He  enriched  the  world 
with  his  beautiful  precepts,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  repeated  God's  precious  promises. 
The  Bible  tells  us  that,  if  we  are  not  weary  in 
well  doing,  and  faint  not.  we  shall  finally  reap 
the  reward  of  our  faithfulness.  David  passed 
through  all  his  trials,  and  it  seems  as  if  God 
had  decided  finally  to  reward  him.  He  could 
bear  adversity,  he  could  bear  persecution,  he 
could  bear  lo  be  driven  from  home  and  friends; 
and  he  had  such  magnanimity  of  heart  that  he 
would  not  strike  back  even  when  the  enemy 
that  was  trying  to  take  his  life  was  so  fully  in 
his  power.  He  endured  adversity;  but  when 
great  prosperity  came  it  was  too  much  for  him. 
He  was  the  king;  and  finally  not  only  all  men 
but  all  women  bowed  before  him.  He  was  wise, 
smart,  and  bright— probably  good-looking,  es- 
pecially when  arrayed  in  his  royal  apparel. 
Perhaps  flattery  made  him  vain  and  selfish. 
He  commenced  something,  doubtless,  as  Johnny 
did.  He  began  to  do  things  because  he  was 
king  that  he  might  not  have  thought  of  doing 
otherwise.  Then  he  began  to  covet  something 
that  belonged  to  his  neighbor.  It  was  not  mar- 
bles nor  houses  and  lands,  nor  fine  dwellings. 
Why!  he  might  have  robbed  his  neighbor  of 
millions  of  money  or  property,  and  it  would 
have  been  trifling.  What  he  did  covet  was  his 
neighbor's  wife,  notwithstanding  he  had  at  the 
same  time  more  wives  than  any  man  ought  to 
have,  even  if  he  was  king.  This  neighbor  was 
a  faithful  soldier  in  David's  army.  He  was 
absent  from  his  home  and  fireside  at  this  very 
time,  because  be  was  loyal  to  the  king.  Could 
a  king  stoop  to  any  thing  so  wicked  ?  May  be 
the  woman  was  partly  to  blame.  We  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  she  forgot  her  loyal,  faithful, 
honest,  and  devoted  husband  who  was  doing 
his  duty  like  a  man  and  like  a  soldier.  Trouble 
came,  as  trouble  always  comes  when  we  make 
the  prince  of  darkness  our  partner.  Even  the 
king  himself  was  in  a  corner.  Something  must 
be  done.  He  called  Uriah  home;  but  Uriah,  in 
his  simple  honesty  and  independence,  refused 
to  be  a  tool,  even  for  the  king.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  suspected  guilt  or  not.  He  would 
not  go  home  while  the  king  s  army  was  all  out 
in  the  field.  David  then  plied  him  with  pres- 
ents, and  even  made  him  drunk;  but  the  poor 
honest  soldier  was  loyal  and  true  to  his  country 
and  his  king,  even  when  more  or  less  intoxicatec?. 
David  was  fast  getting  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
We  do  not  know  what  counsel  this  wicked 
woman  gave  him.  Perhaps  I  should  not  have 
said  "  wicked,"  after  all,  for  it  is  a  pretty  seri- 
ous matter  for  even  a  woman  to  refuse  to  do 
the  bidding  of  a  king,  or  it  was  in  those  days. 
David  called  in  his  commander-in-chief,  Joab. 
and  unblushingly  let  .Joab  into  enough  of  his 
gtiilty  secret  to  tell  him  what  he  wanted.  .loab 
was  a  fierce  warrior — a  man  accustomed,  doubt- 
less, to  committing  terrible  crimes  when  the 
king  commanded.  The  letter  containing  the 
directions  to  have  Uriah  pushed  forward  into 
danger,  where  he  was  sure  to  be  killed,  was 
carried  to  the  wicked  Joab  by  no  other  than 
the  honest,  upright,  and  manly  Uriah  himself. 
One  almost  begins  to  think,  when  reading  It, 
that  ?7ria/(  should  have  been  king,  or  at  least 
commander-in-chief,  and  that  David  should 
have  been  the  private  soldier,  where  he  would 
have  been  under  strict  regulations,  so  that  he 
could  not  harm  others.  Of  course,  Uriah  was 
killed  right  speedily;  and  after  a  brief  cere- 
monial mourning  Bath-sheba  became  David's 
favorite  wife. 

Unbelievers  have  spoken  of  David's  cruelty  to 
his  enemies.    They  tell  us  that,  after  he  had 


taken  them  captive,  and  when  they  were  de- 
fenseless, he  tortured  them  with  saws,  and  har- 
rowed them  with  iron  tools,  and  even  made  them 
pass  through  tire.  But  we  should  remember 
this  was  while  David  was  carrying  about  with 
him  that  terribly  guilty  conscience.  When  you 
see  a  man — especially  a  man  in  authority— who 
is  surly,  harsh,  and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  let 
everybody  know,  right  and  left,  that  he  is  un- 
happy, and  unhappy  from  morning  till  night,  is 
it  not  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  that  man  is  carry- 
ing a  guilty  conscience?  Such  men  are  cruel  to 
women  and  children  ;  they  are  heartless  and 
brutal  to  the  dumb  beasts.  It  is  the  guilty  con- 
science that  does  this.  David  was  no  excep- 
tion. He  was  a  terrible  man,  probably,  until 
Nathan,  by  God's  command,  went  and  told  him 
that  little  story  about  the  one  ewe  lamb.  This 
lamb  belonged  to  a  poor  man.  It  was  a  pet  in 
the  family.  It  was  the  only  one  they  had. 
They  regarded  it  as  almost  one  of  the  children. 
A  rich  neighbor  lived  near  him  who  had  great 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  every  thing  else  in  propor- 
tion. A  distinguished  guest  came  to  see  him; 
but  instead  of  taking  from  his  own  flocks  he 
went  and  killed  this  one  ewe  lamb  belonging  to 
his  poor  neighbor,  and  had  it  dressed  for  the 
feast.  When  Nathan  told  David  the  story,  Da- 
vid was  surly  and  harsh  still.  The  idea  that 
anybody  should  do  such  a  thing  aroused  the 
king's  anger.  He  declared  that  the  rich  man 
should  pay  fourfold,  and  then  finished  up  by 
saying  that  the  rich  man  should  be  put  to 
death.  Such  a  guilty,  selfish,  unscrupulous 
man  is  not  fit  to  live,  even  if  he  is  rich.  And 
now  the  grand  character  of  Nathan  the  proph- 
et shines  out.  He  extends  his  finger  and  says, 
with  terrible  emphasis,  "Thou  art  the  man. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  I  anointed 
thee  king  over  Israel,  and  delivered  thee  out  of 
the  hand  of  Saul;  .  .  .  wherefore  hast  thou 
despised  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
evil  in  his  sight?  Thou  hast  killed  Uriah  the 
Hittite  with  the  sword,  and  hast  taken  his  wife 
to  be  thy  wife,  and  hast  slain  him  with  the 
sword  of  the  children  of  Ammon."  Poor  Da- 
vid! God's  just  retribution  had  come  at  last. 
Had  David  been  like  some  of  the  old  heathen 
kings  the  old  prophet  would  have  been  put  to 
death  at  once  for  daring  to  rebuke  the  mon- 
arch. David  had  been  bad  —  terribly  b&d  ;  but 
he  was  not  a  lost  man,  after  all.  God's  grace 
had  not  entirely  departed  from  him.  David 
bowed  his  head,  and  confessed  that  the  Lord's 
judgment  was  just  and  right.  But  the  retribu- 
tion followed.  Away  down  through  the  ages 
the  consequences  of  this  sin  and  folly  came 
cropping  out.  Murder  and  bloodshed,  crime 
after  crime,  followed  in  quick  succession.  Ab- 
salom, his  own  child,  drove  him  from  his  home 
and  throne  in  order  that  he  might  be  king  in- 
stead of  his  father. 

In  reading  this  sad  bit  of  history  one  wonders 
if  it  were  really  possible  that  David  uttered  tbe 
words  of  our  text.  What  inconsistency  few  a 
man  who  had  committed  such  an  act  as  that  to 
say,  "Oh  how  I  love  thy  law!"  The  Bible 
teaches,  however,  that  the  grace  of  God  can 
change  a  man's  heart  ;  and  God  has  promised 
to  forgive  our  iniquities  so  that  they  may  be  as 
if  the  charge  against  us  were  blotted  out.  Un- 
belief and  skepticism  reject  this;  but  what  a 
hopeless  world  this  wo\ild  be  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  real  penitence  and  a  new  heart!* 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  God  seemed  to 
indorse  this  wickedness  by  making  Solomon, 
the  fruit  of  this  unholy  union,  such  a  great  and 

*  If  any  one  has  any  doubt  in  regard  to  David'.s 
penitence  toeing-  sound  and  g'enuine,  let  him  read 
the  wonderful  words  expressing-  his  sorrow  and 
grief  over  his  sin,  in  the  51st  and  33d  Psalms. 
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wise  man.  Not  so.  God  has  promised  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil  ;  and  where  a  soul  truly  re- 
pents, God  does  finally  bring  good  from  that 
which  was  started  as  evil.  David's  first  trans- 
gression was  in  breaking  the  command,  "'Thou 
Shalt  not  covet;"  and  if  the  commandments  had 
been  written  after  David's  time,  1  should  have 
thought  the  clause,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor's  wife,"  possibly  came  in  because  of 
David's  transgression.  The  command  against 
adultery  was  broken  very  speedily;  then  the 
one  against  stealing,  and  the  one  in  regard  to 
bearing  false  witness;  next,  murder ;  and  then 
the  poor  guilty  wretch  was  ready,  it  would 
seem,  to  trample  almost  the  whole  decalog  un- 
der foot;  but  God's  faithful  prophet  stood  by 
and  fearlessly  charged  David  with  the  sin. 

Dear  friend,  God's  faithful  servants  are  near 
you  at  this  moment  —  nearer  than  you  think. 
Are  you  ready  to  bow  your  head  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  sin  when  the  needed  rebuke 
comes  at  the  hand  of  a  courageous  and  faithful 
friend?  May  God  help  you  to  repent  as  David 
did! 


^ 

Jn^'.y^^tfifrHiPyro^aMK.      «^ 

In  my  hands  is  a  little  book  entitled  "  Hand- 
book of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen, 
Ohio  Division."  It  is  sent  free  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  L.  A.  W.,  which  means  League  of 
American  Wheelmen.  Now,  the  book  has  a 
little  map  of  the  whole  State  of  Ohio,  and  then 
on  each  page  is  a  map  of  each  county,  purport- 
ing to  give  every  traveled  road  in  said  county, 
and  telling  the  wheelman  which  roads  he  had 
better  take  to  reach  a  certain  point,  warning 
him  which  roads  to  avoid  on  account  of  hills, 
sand,  or  mud  in  muddy  weather.  This  book  is 
compiled  from  contributions  of  wheelmen  in 
the  separate  counties,  and  it  has  been  a  source 
of  much  pleasure  and  profit  to  me  to  study  our 
State  of  Ohio  while  I  study  the  pages  of  the 
book.  Some  of  the  wheelmen,  where  they  hap- 
pen to  have  a  natural  love  for  scenery,  have 
given  important  objects  of  interest  in  their 
separate  counties.  For  instance.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Bovlng,  of  Lancaster.  Fairfield  Co.,  tells  us  of 
some  wonderful  pieces  of  Nature's  work  in  his 
county.  I  reached  Lancaster,  as  I  have  told 
you,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (see  page 
613  last  Issue).  I  made  inquiries  of  people  on 
the  train,  and  found  that  Mount  Pleasant  was 
just  in  the  edge  of  the  city:  in  fact,  it  almost 
reaches  over  a  part  of  the  fairground.  As  soon 
as  I  stepped  from  the  train  I  mounted  my 
wheel  and  made  for  this  rocky  structure.  It  is 
a  mass  of  rocks  2.50  feet  high  at  the  highest 
point;  and  on  the  side  toward  the  fairground, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  all  around  it,  the  walls  are 
nearly  perpendicular,  sometimes  overreaching. 
The  top  is  covered  with  grass  and  trees,  and  in 
the  cavities  of  the  rock,  on  its  summit,  one  can 
almost  always  find  rain  water  enough  to  get  a 
refreshing  drink,  even  if  it  is  not  always  cool. 
There  are  wild  flowers,  grass,  trees,  mosses, 
and  laurels,  in  great  profusion.  When  I  was 
a  boy  in  my  teens  I  got  hold  of  a  book  of  Indian 
romance.  It  was  entitled,  I  believe,  "The 
Forest  Rose."  The  hero  of  the  tale  was  Lewis 
Wetzel,  and  his  wonderful  deeds  of  daring  took 
place  on  this  great  bluff.  I  have  not  learned 
how  much  of  the  story  is  fact  and  how  much 
is  fancy;  but  there  was  doubtless  some  fact 
about  it,  and  it  made  me  enjoy  all  the  more  my 


visit  to  Mount  Pleasant.  If  any  of  our  readers 
can  get  hold  of  the  book,  "  Forest  Rose,"  so  as 
to  mall  it  to  me,  I  will  gladly  pay  them  for 
their  trouble.  As  it  is  more  than  forty  years 
since  I  saw  ii.  It  may  be  out  of  print.  I  learn  ■ 
ed,  also,  from  ray  handbook,  about  '•  Riven 
Rock,"  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  city. 
The  book  simply  says,  "  A  large  hill  full  of 
fissures,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep, 
wide  enough  for  a  single-tile  procession."  The 
only  chance  I  had  for  the  visit,  on  account  of 
the  many  committee  meetings  of  the  Anti- 
saloon  League,  was  between  adjournment  at 
noon  and  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session, 
which  began  at  2:30.  Counting  out  20  minutes 
for  dinner  I  had  a  little  over  two  hours  to  ex- 
plore Riven  Rock,  and  go  and  return.  The  lat- 
ter was  quickly  done,  for  there  are  beautiful 
macadamized  graveled  or  limestone  roads  in  all 
the  principal  directions  out  of  the  city. 

As  my  time  was  so  limited  I  made  some  in- 
quiries to  be  sure  I  was  right.  Two  or  three 
people  said  it  was  from  four  to  six  miles;  an- 
other one  said  nine  miles;  and  after  I  had  got 
about  3  miles  in  the  right  direction,  a  black- 
smith declared  most  positively  that  it  was  14 
miles.  I  went  a  little  further  and  consulted  a 
woman,  and  she  told  me  there  was  no  such 
rock  or  mountain  in  that  neighborhood;  but  she 
finally  Informed  me,  however,  that  there  was 
something  over  beyond  the  State  Farm— in 
other  words,  the  Ohio  Industrial  School  for 
boys.  I  longed  to  visit  that  school,  but  lack  of 
time  forbade.  A  little  further  on  I  met  a  man 
in  the  road,  who  straightened  me  out.  He  said 
there  were  two  wonderful  rocky  hills.  One  of 
them  is  four  miles  from  Lancaster,  and  the 
other  seventeen.  The  blacksmith  had  started 
me  on  the  wrong  road.  It  was  one  of  the  hot- 
test days  of  the  present  summer,  and  I  just 
made  the  summit  of  one  of  the  tallest  hills  in 
Fairfield  Co.  Lost  again.  There  was  no  help 
for  it;  I  had  started  out  to  visit  Riven  Rock, 
and  to  Riven  Rock  I  was  going.  I  went  down 
the  hill  like  the  wind,  struck  the  graveled  pike 
once  more  where  the  blacksmith  started  me 
wrong,  and  went  up  hill  and  down  (like  the 
wind  again)  until  I  was  sure  I  ought  to  be  near 
Riven  Rock.  A  boy  said  it  was  just  ahead  of 
me,  on  the  right-hand  side.  He  had  been  there 
"many  a  time."  Half  a  mile  further,  some 
men  working  on  a  bridge  told  me  I  had  come 
past  the  place  to  turn  off;  that  I  would  have  to 
go  back  half  a  mile,  and  go  through  a  gate 
'  where  it  read  "  No  trespass." 

Now,  I  do  not  like  to  do  such  things;  but  I 
concluded  to  "  trespass"  notwithstanding,  and 
pay  damages  if  I  got  arrested.  After  many 
turnings  over  the  hard  road  I  was  at  the  foot 
of  Riven  Rock.  The  man  on  whose  land  I  was 
"  trespassing  "  was  so  much  taken  up  with  my 
19  pound  Remington  wheel  that  he  easily  for- 
gave my  breaking  the  rules.  I  was  in  so  much 
of  a  hurry,  however,  I  asked  him  to  take  my 
wheel  in  charge  while  I  ascended  the  path  he 
pointed  out  up  the  wonderful  mountain.  There 
was  such  a  growth  of  trees,  shrubbery,  and 
vines,  one  could  not  see  anything  except  the 
brush  and  trees.  Toward  the  summit  of  the 
hill  it  seemed  to  be  all  rock,  and  said  rock  was 
shattered  by  some  mighty  convulsion  so  there 
were  fissures  in  every  direction.  It  reminded 
me  of  Mammoth  Cave,  only  there  was  a  thin 
streak  of  daylight  over  most  of  the  pathways. 
I  plunged  in,  thinking.  I  should  have  time  for 
only  a  brief  survey.  Many  feet  had  made  quite 
a  smooth  pathway,  except  where  leaves  and 
brush  had  dropped  down  from  above.  Pretty 
soon  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  losing  the 
points  of  the  compass  by  so  many  windings  and 
turnings;  but  I  thoueht  I  would  push  through 
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to  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain;  but  there 
were  so  many  openings  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  the  pathways  were  so  crooked,  I  soon  real- 
ized that  I  could  not  tell  any  thing  about  which 
way  I  was  going.  I  reached  the  outside,  but 
nothing  met  my  view  but  vines,  trees,  and 
bushes.  Had  I  not  been  in  such  a  hurry,  I 
would  have  stopped  to  admire  the  rhododen- 
drons that  grow  here  in  great  profusion  in  their 
native  soil.  Friend  Boving  told  me  that,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  bloom,  their  beauty  is  beyond 
conjecture.  I  went  back  into  the  rocky  fast- 
ness, and  thought  I  would  try  to  come  out 
where  I  went  in;  but  there  was  not  a  familiar 
pathway  to  be  found.  I  came  out  at  different 
points,  but  each  one  looked  just  like  the  other. 
After  going  out  and  in  through  the  mountain 
until  I  was  pretty  well  tired  out,  I  finally  de- 
cided T  would  push  ray  way  through  the 
tangled  vegetation  at  a  venture.  I  listened  for 
some  sounds  of  life  or  human  activity  in  the 
valley  below,  but  not  a  sound. 

After  getting  scratched,  and  covered  with 
burrs,  I  finally  struck  a  wagon-track  at  the 
base  of  the  hill.  Then  I  sat  down  and  tried  to 
figure  out  whether  I  had  better  go  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.  The  sun  was  so  nearly  straight 
overhead  that  it  did  not  tell  any  thing  at  all. 
I  finally  turned  to  the  left,  and  traveled  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Then  I  discovered  a  house 
off  a  little  piece  from  the  road.  A  woman  there 
told  me  I  was  going  the  wrong  way.  I  sampled 
their  beautiful  plums  that  were  just  getting 
ripe,  then  took  a  drink  of  water  from  the  old 
oaken  bucket,  with  its  squeaking  windlass; 
went  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  tnd  met  a 
man.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  Lan- 
caster as  soon  as  possible,  and  informed  him 
where  I  had  left  my  wheel. 

"  Whv.  stranger,  if  you  have  got  a  good 
'  wheel '  it  is  not  any  trick  at  all.  We  have  a 
boy  in  these  parts  who  has  ridden  down  to 
Lancaster  in  fifteen  minutes." 

"  You  don't  mean  he  went  over  roads  like 
this  one  before  us,  so  as  to  get  to  Lancaster  in 
fifteen  minutes?" 

He  declared  he  did;  but  I  mentally  decided 
that  either  the  wheels  or  the  boys  or  both  were 
of  a  different  kind  from  what  they  have  in 
other  parts. 

In  a  little  more  time  I  was  on  familiar  ground, 
and  the  first  glimpse  I  had  of  my  wheel  was 
seeing  a  lank,  barefooted  boy  standing  before 
it  and  looking  at  every  part  with  wonderful 
earnestness.  It  was  just  as  I  surmised — that 
boy  was  the  one  who  rode  to  the  city  in  fifteen 
minutes.    He  finally  added,  however: 

"  Oh !  it  was  fifteen  minutes  after  I  got  out  of 
the  lane  on  to  the  graveJefZ  pike;  and  the  lane 
was  nearly  a  mile  long  around  in  among  the 
hills,  and  pretty  hard  traveling  even  on  foot." 
And  then  I  noticed  something  I  had  not  seen 
at  first.  Right  across  the  lane  from  where 
I  set  ray  wheel  up,  was  a  home-made  bicycle. 
It  was  mostly  of  wood.  The  front  wheel  was 
taken  from  a  corn-sheller,  and  the  cogs  were 
left  on,  so  wherever  the  boy  rode,  the  cog- 
wheel left  its  print  in  the  dirt.  My  barefooted 
friend  explained,  however,  that  he  did  not 
make  four  miles  in  fifteen  minutes  on  tJiat 
wheel.  He  said  his  younger  brother  rode  that, 
and  made  it  go  very  well,  especially  where  it 
was  a  little  down  hill.  I  too,  when  1  got  out 
on  to  the  graveled  pike,  made  Lancaster  in  a 
very  short  time;  and  I  reached  the  speakers' 
stand  on  the  carapmeeting  grounds  just  as  one 
of  the  "  big  guns  "  was  getting  in  his  heaviest 
oratory. 

Now.  if  you  ever  get  near  Fairfield  Co.,  do 
not  fail  to  take  a  view  of  these  wonderful  freaks 
of  nature.    It  is  worth  going  fifty  or  one  hun- 


dred miles  to  see  either  of  them,  especially  to 
one  who  loves  to  study  nature's  freaks  as  I  do. 


NEW   POTATOES. 

The  first  to  get  so  ripe  that  the  vines  were 
dry,  were  New  Queens;  and  our  first  digging 
gave  us  108  bushels  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 
The  yield  would  have  been  still  larger,  but  a 
part  of  the  ground  was  so  low  that  the  potatoes 
were  drowned  out,  and  rotted.  The  next  that 
seemed  to  be  ready  to  dig  was  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  White  Bliss  Triumph;  but  these 
were  really  earlier  than  the  Queen,  because 
they  were  planted  later.  Another  thing,  the 
Queen  was  frora  large  potatoes  planted  whole, 
putting  at  least  ten  bushels  of  potatoes  on  the 
quarter-acre,  while  the  White  Bliss  were  plant- 
ed with  potatoes  cut  to  one  eye.  The  cutting 
was  done  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  and  shipped  to  us 
after  being  cut.  The  way  it  came  about,  we 
ordered  an  additional  barrel  after  their  pota- 
toes were  all  cut  ready  for  planting.  Not  to 
disappoint  us  they  seat  them  along  ready  to 
drop.  My  experience  has  been  that  this  is  not 
the  best  way.  But  these  carae  up  promptly, 
and  gave  us  almost  a  perfect  stand.  They  did 
not  cover  the  ground  as  thoroughly  as  where 
we  planted  whole  potatoes,  but  they  made  a 
very  nice  show  in  a  very  short  time.  Now.  the 
yield  of  these  was  almost  equal  to  the  New 
Queen.  It  was  certainly  over  100  bushels  from 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  the  potatoes  were 
alraost  all  great  big  whoppers.  This  is  sorae- 
thing  rather  unusual,  at  least  with  us,  for  extra 
early  potatoes.  Some  of  them  were  alraost  too 
large  for  a  nice  cooking  potato.  The  quality  is 
very  fair.  I  do  not  know  that  the  White  Bliss 
is  any  better  yielder  than  the  Red  Bliss  (the 
potato  quoted  in  the  raarket  as  the  "Tri- 
umph;)" but  both  of  them  are  certainly  very 
valuable  potatoes.  First,  they  are  about  as 
early  as  any  thing  in  the  world.  I  do  not  know 
of  an  earlier  potato.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  are  splendid  yielders  Third,  they  are  of 
good  shape,  good  size,  and.  last  of  all,  they  are 
very  good  in  quality.  From  my  present  stand- 
point I  pronounce  the  Bliss  Triumph  to  be  the 
bpst  earlv  potato  in  the  world.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  reports  Salser's  Earliest  as  the 
earliest  potato  in  a  trial  of  58  varieties;  and 
the  experiment  station  pronounces  Salzer's  Ear- 
liest the  same  as  the  Bliss  Triumph,  if  I  re- 
member correctly.  The  White  Bliss  is  an  im- 
provement in  being  white.  A  white  potato 
always  receives  the  preference,  other  things 
being  equal. 

How  about  the  Thoroughbred?  Well,  none 
of  them  are  quite  ripe  at  present,  Aug.  19. 
With  us  it  seems  to  be  a  later  potato  than  the 
New  Queen  or  Triumph;  but  the  vines  are 
pretty  nearly  dead  now,  and  we  shall  have  a 
report  from  them  soon.  By  the  way,  all  the 
potatoes  on  our  plantation,  except  our  old  fa- 
vorite the  Craig,  look  vpHow,  dead,  and  dying 
since  our  recent  rains.  "The  Craigs  are  just  as 
they  have  been  the  two  years  before  this— 
bright,  green,  and  thrifty,  when  every  thing 
else  is  dark  and  wilting.  Not  only  are  the 
Craies  free  from  blight,  but  neither  bugs  nor 
recent  dry  weather  seems  to  have  much  if  any 
effect  on  them.  Bugs  are  certainly  not  as  bad 
on  the  Triumph  or  White  Bliss  as  on  the  Thor- 
oughbred and    most   others.    Manum's  Enor- 
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mous  is  going  to  make  a  tremendous  yield,  I 
can  see  by  the  way  it  is  heaving  up  the  ground; 
but  the  vines  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
dry  weather  we  are  having  now  after  the  tre- 
mendous rains  that  settled  our  clay  ground 
down  so  hard  and  solid.  You  may  remember 
I  used  a  barrel  of  sulphur  to  counteract  the 
scab,  and  the  scab  is  a  little  the  worst  where 
the  sulphur  was  used— at  least,  it  looks  so  at 
present.  We  need  not  reason  from  this  that 
the  sulphur  made  the  scab  worse;  but  the  piece 
of  ground  where  the  sulphur  is  put  on  was  prob- 
ably more  liable  to  produce  scab. 

OUE  POTATO-DIGGER. 

Our  potatoes  have  all  been  dug  thus  far  with 
a  cheap  digger — one  costing  us  about  §10.00— a 
sort  of  shovel  plow  with  prongs  sticking  out 
behind.  With  this  we  can  dig  potatoes  almost 
as  fast  as  Terry  can  with  his  expensive  digger. 

except "  Except"  means  that  it  does  not  get 

all  of  the  potatoes  on  top  of  the  ground.  If  po- 
tatoes are  worth  only  25  cts.  a  bushel,  it  does 
not  matter  so  much  if  you  do  not  get  them  all; 
and  if  you  are  going  to  fix  the  ground  for  some 
other  crop  after  the  potatoes  are  off,  it  does  not 
matter  so  much;  only  every  time  you  work  the 
ground,  a  boy  must  go  over  with  a  basket  and 
pick  up  the  potatoes  that  get  thrown  up  to  the 
surface.  With  a  yield  of  400  bushels  to  the 
acre,  perhaps  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  would 
be  left;  and  the  only  way  you  could  get  these 
would  be  by  working  the  ground  over  and  over, 
and  having  a  boy  spend  his  time  in  following 
the  tools,  and  picking  the  potatoes  up.  The 
main  crop  can  be  dug  and  put  into  the  cellar 
for  four  or  five  cents  per  bushel;  but  it  may 
cost  you  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  to  get  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty.  I  should  really  like  one 
of  the  diggers  that  elevate  the  potatoes,  sift 
out  the  dirt,  and  leave  ihem  spread  out  on  top 
of  the  ground;  but  will  it  pay  to  buy  such  a 
machine  where  one  raises,  say,  eight  or  ten 
acres  of  potatoes  a  year?  If  he  gets  400  bush- 
els per  acre,  right  straight  through,  it  might 
pay.  especially  if  he  could  get  forty  or  fifty 
cents  a  bushel  for  his  product.  But  a  ten  dol- 
lar digger  does  pretty  good  service,  after  all, 
especially  where  you  can  get  good  boys  for  five 
or  six  cents  an  hour. 

Burpee's  Extra  Early  and  Six  Weeks  did  tol- 
erably; but  neither  of  them  is  as  early,  as  pro- 
ductive, nor  of  as  good  quality  as  the  White 
Bliss. 

PICKING   UP  POTATOES. 

We  have  perhaps  half  a  dozen  boys  and  men, 
more  or  less,  to  pick  up  potatoes.  Now,  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  people.  All  pickers  will 
leave  some  potatoes  on  the  ground,  or  partly 
under  the  ground.  I  frequently  go  after  them 
to  see  how  well  they  get  hold  of  every  one  that 
is  at  all  visible.  Some  very  good  men  at  other 
kinds  of  work  will  pass  by  a  good  many  pota- 
toes. If  they  are  partly  covered  with  earth,  or 
behind  a  lump  of  dirt,  they  may  not  see  them 
at  all.  Naturally,  small  boys  are  most  likely 
to  skip,  saying  they  did  not  see  them.  But 
this  is  not  always  true.  When  we  were  digging 
the  White  Bliss  they  were  so  valuable  that  I 
went  over  the  ground  after  the  pickers,  to  see 
how  many  they  missed.  The  ground  was 
lumpy  after  the  heavy  packing  rains  1  have 
spoken  of,  and  a  good  many  times  the  only 
glimpse  one  might  get  of  a  nice  large  potato 
would  be  between  the  lumps  of  dirt.  Now,  I 
can  see  a  potato,  or  I  can  guess  where  one  will 
be  found  under  the  dirt,  for  it  amounts  to  pret- 
ty nearly  the  latter,  better  than  any  one  of  my 
helpers.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  intensely 
interested,  and  that  I  feel  as  happy  with  a  nice 
potato  as  I  would  in  catching  a  big  fish.    An- 


other thing,  I  have  had  years  of  drill  in  this 
very  thing.  Most  of  my  bee-keeping  friends 
have  learned  how  to  find  a  queen  among  thou- 
sands of  moving  bees.  Well,  this  same  drill 
has  taught  me  to  see  potatoes  when  you  might 
say  they  were  practically  out  of  sight.  And  it 
is  not  only  potatoes  but  it  is  a  thousand  other 
things  that  1  see  around  among  the  work  when 
nobody  else  sees  it.  Almost  every  morning 
there  is  a  tool  of  some  kind  missing.  If  1  am 
not  around,  much  time  will  be  spent  in  looking 
for  it.  When  I  remind  the  boys  where  they 
had  it,  they  have  forgotten  all  about  it.  As  I 
go  over  the  ground,  my  eye  takes  in  tools  that 
are  left  where  last  used,  and  crops  that  are 
ready  to  gather,  and  all  sorts  of  things  that 
need  doing.  Well,  that  is  right  and  proper.  If 
the  boss  of  the  ranch  does  not  keep  his  eye  on 
things  of  that  sort,  he  is  not  fit  to  be  boss.  And 
this  thing  makes  a  man  valuable  and  high- 
priced.  There  are  men  who  notice  every  thing, 
and  who  remember  every  thing,  and  who  think 
to  remind  the  employer  of  things  that  need  at- 
tention; of  tools  that  ought  to  be  repaired;  of 
crops  that  are  suffering  for  a  little  care;  and 
where  we  find  a  man  who  is  keen  and  sharp, 
and  on  the  alert  in  this  way,  and  is  constantly 
saving  steps  and  waste  and  loss  because  of  his 
intense  interest  in  what  is  going  on.  he  is  the 
man  who  gets  big  pay,  and  very  soon  is  promot- 
ed to  the  position  of  foreman.  Now,  so  simple 
a  matter  as  picking  up  potatoes  takes  a  man's 
measure,  or  money  value,  in  the  way  I  have 
been  speaking  of.  My  friend,  can  you  pick  up 
the  potatoes  after  they  are  thrown  out  by  a 
machine,  so  that  I  can  not  find  any  nice  fine 
large  ones  if  I  follow  after  vou? 

CPICKING  nice  APPLES  INJYOUR  OWNSdOOR-'J 

Cj  yard. 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  nave  an  apple- 
tree  of  your  own,  and  watch  the  apples  day  by 
day  from  the  time  thev  emerge  from  the  blos- 
som until  they  are  great  luscious  beauties? 
Have  you  seen  the  beautiful  colors  of  Nature's 
pencilings  as  they  come  forth  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  autumn  sun  to  tell  of  the  luscious 
ripeness  that  comes  with  maturity?  Then 
have  you  enjoyed  handling  the  great  fair  fruit 
day  by  day  until  it  has  approached  just  the 
right  stage  of  mellowness?  If  not,  then  you 
have  missed  one  of  the  rare  joys  of  having  a 
home  of  your  own.  Our  apple-trees  have  all 
been  sprayed  four  times  this  season,  and  we 
have  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  fruit  it  was 
ever  my  fortune  to  find  anywhere.  First  we 
were  delighted  with  the  tree  of  Early  Harvest 
I  have  told  you  about.  Now  we  have  Maiden's 
Blush  and  Queen  Ann,  and  our  Gravenstines 
and  fall  pippins  are  just  beginning  to  ripen. 
All  these  are  close  by  the  door,  so  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  watch  eyery  stage  of  Nature's  work. 
By  the  way,  when  at  our  experiment  station 
Prof.  Green  asked  me  to  notice  the  smooth 
clean  trunks  and  limbs  of  the  apple-trees 
through  the  orchard  where  they  had  been 
sprayed  regularly  year  after  year.  "Now," 
said  he,  "just  look  at  the  trunks  and  limbs  in 
this  one  row  right  down  through  the  orchard 
where  there  has  been  no  spraying  done  at  all." 
I  did  not  know  before  that  spraying  affected 
the  trunk  and  limbs,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
tree  as  well  as  the  fruit,  for  that  particular 
season. 


MONEY  I-OST  IN  THE  MAILS— WHO  SHALL 
STAND   IT? 

Although  Stamps  and  even  bills,  when  in- 
closed in  a  letter,  usually  reach  their  destina- 
tion, especially  here  in  the  North,  there  are, 
notwithstanding,  every  little  while,  cases   of 
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loss.  This  occurs  oftener  where  letters  come 
from  quite  a  distance;  and  past  experience 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  are  certain  local- 
ities in  the  South  where  it  seems  unsafe  to 
send  money  without  registering  or  some  other 
means  of  making  it  safe.  We,  like  other  busi- 
ness houses,  protest  in  our  circulars  against 
sending  money  in  that  way;  but  many  people 
will  continue  to  do  it.  When  a  loss  comes  up, 
the  question  is,  "'  Who  shall  stand  it?"  Where 
the  money  sent  was  for  something  needed  bad- 
ly, we  have  been  in  the  habit,  for  years  past,  of 
sending  the  goods  right  along,  asking  the  send- 
er to  bear  part  of  the  loss.  With  few  excep- 
tions they  are  willing  to  do  this;  but  once  in  a 
while  we  have  a  customer  who,  after  he  gets 
the  goods,  absolutely  refuses  to  do  anything. 
Below  is  a  letter  received  last  April: 

CI  sent  you  an  order  on  the  13th  day  of  March,  1896, 
for  whicli  I  enclosed  $1.80,  for  three  Clark's  cold- 
blast-sinokers,  and  liave  not  heard  from  them  yet. 
Please  send  me,  whether  you  sent  me  the  smokers 
or  not:  or  have  you  received  the  money  ? 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  once  I  am  yours 
truly,  X.  Y.  Z.- 

Ga.,  Aprils. 

DP.  S.— Send  goods^to^ ,'Ga.'(by  mail). 

GAfter  we  had  ascertained  that  no  such  letter 
had  ever  reached  us,  we  wrote  our  friend,  ex- 
pressing our  regret;  but  we  told  him  also,  as 
the  want  of  the  goods  might  be  more  than  the 
worth  of  them,  we  had  concluded  to  send  them 
right  along,  proposing  to  divide  the  loss,  as  we 
often  do.  Since  then  wp  have  written  him  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  times,  telling  him  we  could 
ill  afford  to  furnish  him  the  goods  he  wanted; 
without  getting  even  one  copper  in  return.  As 
he  has  the  goods  in  his  possession,  however,  he 
seems  to  think  he  is  all  right,  and  replies  each 
time  something  after  the  fashion  of  the  letter 
fiiven  below: 

frz»ear  Sir:— Your  statement  on  my  account  lis 
just  received  and  contents  carefully  noted.  I  have 
paid  said  account  in  full.  If  you  charge  more  for 
your  goods  yet,  T  don't  understand  how  you  can 
claim  any  more  from  me.  X.  V  Z 

(pp.  S. — I  sent  you  just  wliat  you  say  1  owe  you.    I 
hope  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  you.    There  is  no 
doubt  about  vour  getting  said  money.;, 
.  Ga.  Junes.  ,X.  Y.  Z. 

Flease  notice  how  provokingly  he  writes — 
"  No  doubt  about  your  getting  said  money." 

There  is  another  feature  about  this  matter: 
The  want  of  a  smoker  to  handle  bees  maybe 
much  greater  than  the  real  worth  of  it — that 
Is.  there  are  times  when  the  bee-keeper  could 
aiford  to  pay  the  price  of  a  smoker  rather  than 
be  without  it  a  single  day.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, when  we  forward  one  without  receiv- 
ing the  money  we  may  do  a  customer  a  real 
kindness.  Now,  we  are  always  glad  to  do 
this;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  we  find  our  friends  ready  to 
share  the  loss  with  us.  The  conduct  and  be- 
havior, however,  of  just  one  man  like  X. 
Y.  Z.  is  so  discouraging  that  we  may  have  to 
give  up  the  plan  entirely.  Should  one  man,  by 
his  stubbornness  and  unwillingness  to  share  a 
part  of  the  losses  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  general  good? 


Health  Notes. 


THE   RALSTON   HEALTH   CLUB. 

Friend  Root.-— Read  the  inclosed  clipping  (from 
Biiflei"-'^  Elrrtricity),  headed  "Ralston  Health  Cluh," 
and  learn  how  to  live  ~00  years.  It  beats  meat  and 
hot  water  "all  holler."  R.  Touchton. 

Santa  Paula,  Cal.,  March  7. 


The  newspaper  clipping  inclosed  with  the 
above  letter  is  from  an  old  and  valued  friend  in 
California,  and  it  gives  quite  fully  th".  experi- 
ence of  a  lady  who  invested.  She  pronounces 
the  club  a  big  money-making  scheme,  and  says 
that,  when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  the  won- 
derful secret  that  costs  so  much  to  get  hold  of 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Dr.  Hall's  inter- 
nal hot- water  cure.  Within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  I  have  received  letters  from  a  good 
many  persons,  urging  me  to  join  the  Ralston 
Health  Club.  I  feel  sure  these  friends  are  hon- 
est and  sincere;  but  after  sending  .*^1. 00  for  one 
of  their  books,  and  trying  to  read  it  understand- 
ingly,  it  had  the  opposite  effect  upon  myself. 
While  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  and  sound 
advice,  which  seems  to  be  mostly  copied  from 
good  authorities,  there  is  also  to  me  a  good  deal 
that  is  any  thing  but  true  science.  The  news- 
paper clipping  that  I  refer  to  says:  "Although 
1*3.5,000,000  has  been  paid  to  its  officers,  no  ac- 
counting has  ever  been  given  to  the  members 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  money  was  ex- 
pended." 

It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  secret  society;  and 
the  book  I  purchased  had  the  word  "  Private  " 
printed  at  the  top  of  every  page.  Isay/iad; 
for,  after  I  had  had  it  about  six  months,  I  sat 
down  determined  to  find  out  the  real  scientific, 
value  of  the  thing  if  I  could.  This  was  because 
so  many  good  friends  so  earnestly  urged  me  to 
look  into  it.  My  researches  ended  in  pitching 
it  into  the  waste-basket. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

THID  YOUNG  MAKKET-GARDENER,  OR  THE  BEGINNER'S 
GUIDE. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  paper-covered  book  of 
120  pages,  by  our  old  friend  T.  Greiner;  and,  judg- 
ing from  a  brief  review,  1  think  It  is  one  of  his"  hap- 
piest efforts.  Every  page  of  it  seems  bright  with 
important  instruction,  and  the  cheerful  vivacity 
and  intense  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  make  it  more 
interesting  to  one  who  loves  to  grow  stuff  either 
under  glass  or  out  in  the  open  air,  than  any  fiction. 
The  instructions  are  so  very  plain  that  the  average 
boy  or  girl  would  know  just  how  to  go  to  work. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  .50  cts.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
No  doubt  the  book  is  worth  50  cts.;  but  when  gar- 
den and  farm  pnjduce  is  bringing  so  little,  I  did 
hope  that  friend  Greiner  and  his  publishers  would 
have  been  able  to  make  it  a  little  cheaper,  especially 
In  paper  covers. 

NOVELTIES    FOR  1896. 

First  we  have  Mills'  Earliest  in  the  World  tomato. 
During  the  past  season  we  have  planted  nearly  all 
of  the  popular  candidates  for  an  early  tomato. 
Mills'  Earliest  gave  us  the  first,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly as  nice  and  smooth  as  any  tomato  in  the 
world.  Thej'  are  not  ds  large  as  the  Fordhook,  but 
they  are  at  least  one  week  earlier.  This  fact  alone 
gives  them  a  place.  It  strikes  me  they  would  be  a 
valuable  tomato  to  grow  under  glass.  We  have 
carefully  saved  all  the  fruit,  and  have  seed  of  our 
own  growing  that  we  offer  for  sale  in  5-cent  pack- 
ages, or  10  cts.  for  ^i  ounce;  Ji  ounce,  15  cts. ;  ounce, 
50  cts.  •     ■ 

For  a  large-sized  tomato,  a  little  later  than  the 
above,  wc  place  the  Fordhook  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
It  is  handsome,  and  of  good  size,  early,  and  of  good 
quality.  Price  of  seed  of  our  own  raising,  from 
selected  fruit,  ounce,  35  cts. 

Cole's  American  coffee-berry  is  a  success  for 
coffee,  and  also  a  valuable  variety  of  the  soja  beans. 
If  I  were  going  to  use  coffee  at  all,  I  should  prefer 
this  to  the  real  coffee— principally,  perhaps,  because 
I  think  it  more  healthful.  Just  now,  however,  pure 
hot  water  is  the  most  delicious  beverage  for  inc,  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  wide  world,  both  at  and  be- 
tween meals.  I  have  often  said,  and  say  now,  may 
the  Lord  be  praised  that  he  has  given  me  a  liking 
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for  pure  water,  beyond  any  thing  else,  as  a  bever- 
age. We  can  sead  you  a  few  seeds  of  the  coffee- 
berry  for  6  cts.,  If  you  want  them. 

MILLS'   BANNER  BEAN. 

This  is  another  thing  that  we  got  from  Mills,  that 
we  think  worthy  of  adoption.  It  is  a  plain  white 
bean,  looking  very  much  like  the  York  State  mar- 
row; hut  it  has  given  us  the  biggest  yield,  I  think,  I 
ever  saw  with  any  of  the  bean  family.  At  present 
we  can  offer  seed  of  our  own  raising,  only  in  5- cent 
packages. 

THE  NEW  UPLAND  RICE. 

While  in  Florida  I  fell  in  love  with  rice  for  a  for- 
age-plant and  as  feed  for  stock,  as  well  as  a  cereal 
for  table  use.  Well,  when  somebody  advertised  a 
kind  of  rice  tliat  would  grow  in  the  North,  and  on 
upland,  I  felt  glad.  Some  of  it  is  now  maturing 
seed  in  our  garden  across  the  way;  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  it  seems  to  be  a  success.  If  you  want  to 
try  it  we  can  f  urnisli  seed  in  5-cent  packages. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  WINTER  OATS. 

When  the  Rural  New -Yoi'kcr  announced  that  they 
had  .a  kind  of  oats  that  would  stand  the  York  State 
winter  without  injury,  I  procured  enough  to  sow  an 
acre.  I  have  told  you  how  it  wintered.  We  have 
several  bushels  of  seed  of  our  own  raising,  very 
nice  and  heavy.  If  you  want  to  make  a  trial  we  will 
mail  it  in  5  cent  packages,  or  we  will  send  a  quart  for 
10  cts.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cts.  more  for  post- 
age.   Sow  it  about  the  time  of  sowing  wheat. 


SEED  AND    ONION-SETS  TO  BE    PLANTED   IN   SEPTEM- 
BER. 

If  you  are  going  to  winter  cabbage-plants  over  in 
cold-frames,  you  had  better  sow  a  few  seeds,  say 
every  week,  during  the  month.  As  much  will  de- 
pend upon  the  weather,  some  of  your  sowings  will 
probably  hit  it.  Start  lettuce,  to  be  moved  into  the 
greenhouse  later,  if  you  have  not  done  it  already. 

All  kinds  of  radishes  may  be  put  out  now.  The 
Chinese  Rose  Winter  seems  to  be  best. 

Now  is  just  the  time  to  sow  spinach,  to  be  win- 
tered outdoors.  Bloomsdale  Extra  C'urled  we  con- 
sider the  best.    Price  IS.cts.  per  lb. ;  6  lbs.  for  7.5  cts. 

ONION-SETS  TO  BE   PLANTED  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

In  our  locality  we  succeed  more  or  less  with  al- 
most any  kind  of  sets;  but  the  Extra  Early  Ameri- 
can Pearl  stands  rat  the  head  of  the  list,  both  in 
hardiness  and  in  quality.  Price,  per  quart,  30  cts.; 
peck,  $1.35;  busliel,  $4.00.  This  year  we  can  furnish 
the  White  Prizetaker  at  the  same  price  as  the 
American  Pearl.  This  White  Prizetaker  was  intro- 
duced by  Johnson  &  Stokes.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
handsome  onion— better  in  shape,  with  fewer  thick 
necks  than  the  old  Prizetaker.  Perhaps  the  latter 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  seed  is  now  scarce  and  very 
higli-priced.  We  have  such  a  large  quantity  of  sets, 
however.*  that  we  can  furnish  them  at  prices  as 
aoove.  Large  size,  suitable  for  pickling-onions, 
half  the  above  prices.  The  White  Multiplier  and 
the  Whittaker  onion  winter  with  us  perfectly  win- 
ter after  winter,  as  I  have  told  you.  Price  of  these, 
10  cts.  a  quart;  70  cts.  a  peck;  '$3.50  a  bushel.  Win- 
ter, or  Egyptian,  onion-sets,  5  cts.  a  quart;  35  cts.  a 
peck;  Sl.UO  a  bushel.  These  would  winter  and 
grow  all  right,  without  doubt,  awa.y  up  in  Alas- 
ka ;  at  least,  I  have  never  lieard  of  tlieir  being 
killed  out  by  the  winter  anywhere.  If  iniion-sets 
are  ordered  by  mail.  Tie  sure  to  add  10  cts.  per  quart 
for  postage. 

STRAWBERRY-PLANTS. 

If  you  have  tried  putting  out  strawberry-plants 
in  September,  and  have  made  a  success  of  it,  all 
right.  Go  ahead  and  plant  them  out  by  the  thou- 
sands if  you  choose;  but  if  you  are  new  in  the 
business,  and  liave  not  tried  fall  planting,  perhaps 
you  had  better  commence  with  a  dozen,  or,  say,  25, 
and  "  learn  the  trade."  We  shall  put  them  out  all 
through  this  montli,  and  we  shall  make  them  live; 
but  we  are  going  to  do  it  with  the  transplanting- 
tools,  as  I  have  explained. 

*  In  regard  to  raising  Prizetaker  onions  from  sets,  I  clip  the 
following  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Practical  Farmer: 

I  experimented  with  Prizetaker  sets  this  season,  and  my  suc- 
cess was  comj)lete.  I  set  two  rows  in  my  garden  early  in  April. 
The  ground  occupied  was,  all  together,  Hi  feet,  I  raised  two 
bushels  and  a  half.  Some  of  the  onions  weighed  one  pound 
and  three  ounces.  I  think  the  entire  lot  would  average  one- 
halt  pound  apiece.    Did  not  use  any  kind  of  fertilizer. 

Mahoning  Co.,  O.  D.  E.  Bingham. 


SECOND-CROP  SEED  POTATOES. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  friends  have  tried 
planting  potatoes  in  July  or  August,  that  were 
grown  the  same  year;  but  I  do  know  of  one  person 
who  made  a  blunder  by  deciding  that  his  potatoes 
were  never  going  to  come  up,  and  planting  some 
thing  else.  After  the  "  something  else  "  came  u 
the  potatoes  did  too,  and  now  their  great  strong 
thrifty  vines  are  growing  nicely— that  is.  the  few 
that  were  not  spoiled  by  our  blunder.  The  exceed- 
ingly hot  weather  about  the  time  they  should  have 
been  planted,  has  been,  I  judge,  rather  unfavor- 
able. But  quite  a  few,  however,  who  bought  the 
Thorouglibreds  along  in  July  say  they  are  now 
coming  up  nicely.  I  am  now  sorry  I  did  not  plant 
out  a  couple  of  acres  instead  of  a  few  rows.  I  think 
lam  "learning  the  trade,"  and  will  know  better 
how  to  do  it  next  time.  By  the  way,  it  is  wonder- 
fully refreshing  to  me  to  see  the  bright  green  foli- 
age and  rank  growth  just  at  a  time  when  potatoes 
are  ordinarily  wilting  and  blighting  and  drying  up. 
My  Freemans,  that  were  planted  about  the  middle 
of  July,  are  now  a  "thing  of  beauty;"  andifnota 
"joy  for  ever,"  they  make  my  heart  rejoice  two  or 
three  times  every  day  when  I  take  a  look  at  them. 

SEED  POTATOES   FOR  1897. 

At  present  writing,  Aug.  27,  of  course  no  one  can 
tell  exactly  what  the  supply  and  demand  will  be, 
and  where  prices  will  stand;  but  I  have  ventured 
to  make  the  following  low  prices  to  those  who  will 
send  in  their  orders  now  and  have  their  potatoes 
shipped  now  or  some  time  later  as  they  may  choose. 
We  put  the  price  so  low  we  think  many  of  the  de- 
sirable late  varieties  will  be  sold  out.  We  are  rather 
hoping  that  prices  will  advance;  but  we  are  prepar- 
ed to  furnish  every  thing  mentioned,  at  the  prices 
given,  for  immediate  orders.  Where  orders  come 
for  the  late  varieties  that  are  not  dug  we  will  ship 
them  as  soon  as  dug,  or  later,  as  you  may  desire. 
Figures  are  for  selected  potatoes.  Seconds,  where 
we  have  them,  will  be  just  half  the  above  prices. 
This  applies  to  every  thing  except  to  potatoes  sent 
by  mail:  for  few  would  be  likely  to  be  willing  to 
pay  8  cts.  per  lb.  postage  on  any  thing  but  the  best. 
Our  Freemans  and  a  large  part  of  our  Thorough- 
breds were  raised  by  T.  B.  Terry.  I  have  just  look- 
ed over  his  fields  and  sampled  his  potatoes:  and 
some  way  or  other  it  seems  as  if  potatoes  of  his 
raising  are  a  little  nicer  than  any  others  I  have  ever 
seen  anywhere,  unless  it  is  those  grown  by  Wilbur 
Fenn,  Tallmadge,  O.  Terry  grows  only  early  pota- 
toes, and  Feun  grows  only  late  ones— that  is,  they 
are  planted  iHte,  and  will  not  be  dug,  probably,  un- 
til some  time  in  October.  Our  Sir  Williams  and 
Monroe  Seedlings  are  all  grown  by  Wilbur  Fenn. 
At  present  writing  he  has  the  handsomest  18-acre 
potato-field  of  rank  green  thrifty  potato-vines  that 
I  ever  saw  in  any  month  or  anywhere— not  a  bug, 
not  a  bit  of  blight;  no  scab,  no  perforated  leaves. 
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WTiite  Bliss  Triumph  ... 

$     1.5 

«    X5 

$    20 

$  .^5 

$    fiO 

$  1  00 

$  2  .50 

E.   Thoro'bred,  Maule's  * 

,h(» 

75 

Ht, 

1  50 

2  vn 

5  00 

12  50 

Burpee's  Extra  Early 

15 

35 

2b 

40 

75 

2  00 

lb 

35 

25 
20 

40 

30 

75 
50 

New  Queent    

1  25 

Monroe  Seedling 

12 

20 

30 

50 

1  25 

Sir  William 

lb 
19! 

36 

2b 
20 

40 
.-15 

75 
60 

2  00 

1  50 

15 
15 

35 
35 

20 
20 

35 
.S5 

60 
60 

1  00 
1  00 

2  60 

Manum's  Enormous 

2  50 

New  Craig 

15 

35 

20 

35 

60 

1  00 

2  50 

*  The  above  prices  of  Early  Thoroughbred  are  for  selected 
tubers,  mostly  from  the  crop  grown  by  T.  B.  Terry.  For  sec- 
onds, half  above  prices.  Very  small  Thoroughbreds,  say  about 
the  size  of  marbles,  will  be  sold  at  one-fourth  jirices  in  the 
table  while  they  last.  This  will  give  every  one  a  chance  to' 
supply  himself  with  seed  at  a  very  moderate  price  so  long  as 
the  siiiall  sizes  and  seconds  last. 

We  have  several  bushels  of  Thoroughbreds  raised  in  North 
Carolina,  sent  us  to  plant  for  the  second  crop,  that  were  not 
planted,  because  we  did  not  have  room.  These  potatoes  have 
commenced  to  sprout,  or,  rather,  show  signs  of  sprouting. 
Now,  if  any  of  the  friends  north  or  south  have  arrangements 
so  they  can  plant  them  at  once  we  will  furnish  them  at  half 
price  given  in  table.  As  they  are  already  started  they  can  be 
easily  cut  to  one  eye,  and  will  grow  at  once.  We  have  planted 
quitealot  of  them  in  our  plant-beds;  and  by  covering  them 
with  glass  or  cloth  frames,  when  early  frost  comes  we  expect 
to  get  seed  fiom  them  for  planting  next  year. 

tA  piece  of  almost  two  acres  of  New  Queen  has  just  been 
dug,  and  the  yield  is  375  bushels  per  acre.  I  measured  the 
ground  myself,  and  counted  the  boxes  of  potatoes. 
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SWEET  CLOVER— DECLINE  IN  PRICE. 


Until  further  orders  we  will  supply  good  fresh 
sweet-clover  seed  at  the  following- prices:  1  lb.  by 
mail,  postpaid,  18  cts. :  10  lbs.  or  more,  by  express  or 
freight  with  other  goods,  6  cts.  per  lb. :  100  lbs.,  5  cts. 
per  lb.  Sweet  clover  with  the  hulls  taken  off,  6  cts. 
per  lb.  additional.  Of  course,  there  are  a  good 
many  more  seeds  in  a  pound  when  the  hulls  are  re- 
moved; but  many  who  sow  the  seed  prefer  to  sow 
it  with  the  liuUs  on.  Wlieieit  is  orderei  by  mail  we 
usually  send  the  hulled,  because  it  does  not  pay,  as 
a  rule,  to  pay  postage  ou  useless  hulls. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 


Our  crimson  clover  that  was  sown  Aug.  15,  where 
we  dug  our  New  Craig  potatoes,  is  now,  Aug.  38,  up 
with  two  second  leaves,  and  the  roots  are  down  in 
the  ground  at  least  four  inches.  We  have  kept  sow- 
ing crimson  clover,  a  strip  every  day,  as  fast  as  the 
potatoes  were  taken  out  of  the  ground,  from  that 
day  until  now.  We  shall  not  risk  any,  sown  after 
September  1;  but  with  the  abundant  rains  and 
beautiful  condition  of  the  soil,  we  have  faith  that, 
with  an  ordinarj'  winter,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a 
good  stand  in  the  spring.  Our  Thoroughbreds  that 
were  planted  where  our  heaviest  growth  of  crimson 
clover  was  turned  under,  now  promises  to  make  the 
greatest  yield  1  have  ever  seen  with  potatoes.  T.  B. 
Terry's  Thoroughbreds  are  all  dead,  and  the  vines 
dried  up;  the  same  with  our  tirst  planting;  but  the 
piece  where  the  crimson  clover  was  turned  under 
has  the  vines  still  green  and  growing.  Now,  this 
would  seem  as  if  it  were  a  late  potato;  but  there 
were  very  nice  potatoes  in  this  same  patch,  and  fit 
for  eating,  more  than  a  month  ago.  The  abundant 
rains,  with  the  heavy  growth  of  clover  underneath 
the  potatoes,  has  evidently  given  them  a  new  start. 
The  way  they  are  heaving  the  ground  up  at  the 
present  time,  Manum  will  have  to  do  a  big  thing 
with  his  Enormous  if  he  eclipses  tliem.  The  pota- 
toes will  likely  be  some  prongy,  under  the  circum- 
stances. They  are  not  as  liaudsome  in  shape  as  the 
Freeman— that  is,  on  our  soil;  but  those  grown  by 
T.  B.  Terry,  on  his  nice  loamy  soil,  witli  the  prepar- 
ation and  care  he  gives  them,  are  of  very  nice  shape, 
with  very  few  prongy  ones,  judging  from  the  few 
hills  we  dug  as  a  test. 

One  more  thing  about  crimson  clover:  Some  of 
our  ground  had  a  very  heavy  application  of  old 
well-rotted  stable  manure  last  fall ;  and  potatoes 
grown  in  this  grouna  have  made  a  tremendous 
yield,  as  I  have  told  you;  but  where  we  turned  un- 
der the  heavy  growtli  of  crimson  clover  we  are  evi- 
dently going  to  get  better  results  than  even  with 
that  heaviest  and  most  expensive  manuring.  I  con- 
fess ]  could  hardly  believe  such  results  from  the 
crimson  clover  alone  had  I  not  seen  it  with  my  own 
eyes.  I  tell  you,  friends,  it  is  going  to  be  worth  our 
wliile  to  make  a  tremendous  effort  toward  success 
in  this  matter  of  getting  a  catch  of  crimson  clover 
in  the  fall  so  it  will  stand  our  winters. 


ONE  LOVEL  DIAMOND  BICYCLE  CHEAP. 

We  have  one  second-hand  Lovell  Diamond  in  first- 
class  running  order,  convertible,  for  lady  or  gent, 
Morgan  &  ^  right  tires,  which  we  offer  for  $35.00. 
We  will  take  honey  or  wax  in  trade.  Send  us  sam- 
ple of  your  honey,  and  we  will  quote  you  the  price 
we  will  pay— the  same  to  apply  on  the  purchase  of 
the  bicycle. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


THE  BEf>KEEPERS'  ARMENIAN  FUND 

Contributions  up  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Amount  previously  acknowledged $102  57 

C.  A.  Hatcli,  Phoenix, 


A  .MOST  PRECIOUS  TESTIMONY,   AND    GRAND    MORAL 
IN   CLOSING. 

My  experience  with  bees,  their  habits,  and  intelli- 
gence, has  removed  every  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  all  wise  and  overi'uling  creator,  God.  I  have 
been  a  professor  of  religion  for  many  years,  but. 


like  others,  have  had  my  periods  of  doubt  and  fear; 
but  these  are  all  dispelled,  and  I  feel  myself  nearer 
my  heavenly  Father  than  ever  before;  hence  I  un- 
derstand your  devotion.  B.  F.  Onderdonk. 
Moun;ain  View,  N.  J. 


Dear  Briithcr  and  F*ie»id;— Bee-keepers  as  a  rule 
are  mostly  of  a  moral  character;  second,  they  pay 
their  honest  debts,  which  is  an  act  all  should  do.  I 
believe  that  Gleanings  should  be  in  every  family, 
because  it  has  no  trashj' stories  which  pollute  the 
minds  of  the  young.  When  we  read  Gleanings  it 
is  full  of  useful  work,  and  leads  the  mind  to  work; 
and  as  we  read  on  till  we  reach  the  last  few  pages, 
then  our  minds  are  led  to  a  better  work— that  is,  the 
few  words  which  tell  us  our  duty  to  God,  which  is 
the  iiread  of  life.  There  is  no  good  in  those  novels; 
but  the  mind  is  trained  to  evil  deeds  and  a  lower 
life  which  ends  in  sorrow  and  woe. 

Palmyra,  Mo.,  Aug.  10.  William  Cox. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 


The  annual  meetlner  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Winona  on  the  24th  and  25th  of 
September  next,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  All  who  feel  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  bees  or  honey  are  very  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Winona,  Minn.,  July  27.  E.  C.  Cornwbll,  Sec. 


The  Southwestern  Texas  Bee-keepers' Association  will  hold 
its  third  annual  meeting  at  The  Jennie  Atchley  Co  's  Live  Oak 
Apiary,  2}4  miles  north  of  Beeville.  Board  and  lodging  tree  to 
those  from  a  distance.  The  reception  committee  will  meet  all 
trains.  Please  notify  the  secretary  If  it  is  your  intention  to 
attend.    Date,  Sept.  16, 17.  J.  O.  Grimslky,  Sec. 

Beeville,  Tex. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Wisconsin  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  at  Wauzeka.  Oct.  7  and  8, 1896. 
All  intere.sted  in  a])iculture  are  invited  to  attend,  especiall.y 
tliose  who  want  a  foul-brood  law  to  protect  their  bees  from 
tlie  dreaded  disease.  Our  committee  is  working  hard  to  get 
every  bee-keeper  interested,  and  we  should  all  feel  It  is  for  otir 
own  interest  to  help  get  a  State  law  to  protect  our  bees.  Many 
Ijrominent  bee-keepers  of  tlie  State  have  promised  to  be  at  our 
meeting,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  miss  it. 

Boscoliel.  Wis.,  Aug.  11.  M.  M.  Rice.  Sec'y. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market. 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants,     tstfdb      and  Prompt. 


CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  Y. 
WHOLESALE 
DEALEBS  & 
C0MMI33I0K 
UEBCHA17TS. 
Established 
1875. 


HONEY 

—AND — 

BEESWAX. 


LIBESAL 

ADVANCES 

UADE 

ON 

OONSION- 

UENTS. 


70  Full  Colonies 

of  Italian  Bees  for  sale,  lor  ••B3..50  each,  or  10  colonies 
for  $30.00:  3-framc  nuclei,  *3  2.')  each. 

F.  J.  GUNZEL,  Claytonville,  Iroquois  Co.,  III. 

Crkf   ^f\  r'-fc      Queen  from  my  best  ■working 
rur  50  CL5>.    cnlonv. 

J.  B.  CASE,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 


{WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

rkvf'rSO  StvleslThe  bestonEarth.    Horse  high, 
IOvert>U»Tyies   ^^^^  gt,-ong,  Pig  and  Chicken 
tight,  you  can  make  from  40l 
to   60   rods  per  day  for  from  [ 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated    Catalogue   Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

;  Ridgeville,     -     Indiana. 


Please  mention  this  paper 
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Good  Prices 

On  Your 

Comb  Honey. 

Then  you  want  our  latest 

Non=Drip 
Shipping=Cases. 

Our  trade  was  never  so  large  in 
these  as  now;  and  commission  men 
tell  us  that  comb  honey  in  our  cases 
brings  Better  Prices  than  some  of  the 
cases  made  by  competitors.  The  fact 
is,  we  know  the  demands  of  the 
trade,  and  are  prepared  to  supply 
them.  Remember,  home-made  or 
poorly  made  cases  are  dear  at  any 
price.  Honey  in  such  cases  always 
brings  several  cents  below  the  mar- 
ket price. 

If  vou  wisli  to  g-et  gilt-edse  prices  on 
g-ilt-edg'e  boney,  put  it  wp  in  ROOT'S 
NON-DRIF'  SHIPPIJ^^G-CASES. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

Factory  and  Main  OflBce, 

Medina,  Ohio. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
1 18  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Syracuse,  New  York. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

Equal  to  X  Rays. 

Our  strain  of  Italians  penetrate  red  clo- 
ver blossoms.  Golden  or  leather  col- 
ored queens,  reared  from  the  best  of 
mothers.  Untested  queens,  7.5  cts.  each. 
Fine  tested  queens,  $1.00.  The  A.  I.  Root 
Go's  Bee  supplies  kept  in  stock.  SG-page 
cataloR  free. 
JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 

CUT  PRICES. 

Save  money  by  grettlug-  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  g'ood  goods  are  brinsring  us  a  flood  o- 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready. 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Po^^a'!''^'"^^ 

Please  mention  tnis  paper. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us- 
ing hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut- 
ting off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting, 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing, 
Edging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial. 
Catalog  Free.  l-24ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  Y. 


Extracted  Honey.  Finest  Quality. 

Two  60-lb.  cans,  boxed,  8c  per  lb.  One  60- 
Ib.  can,  boxed,  9c  per  lb.  Sample  by  mail, 
10c.  Pouder's  Honey  Jars  and  complete 
line  of  supplies.    Catalog  free. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 

i6a  Massachusetts  Ave.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CHICAGO 


—If  you  wis'.!  to  consign 
or  sell  Honey,  Fruits, 
Butter,    Potatoes,  or 
any     produce,  corre- 
spond with  us.      We 
have  been  established 
20  years.    Are  respon- 
sible, and  refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Chicago, 
mercantile  agencies;  or  your  banker  can  tee  our 
rating.    Market  reports  free.    Write  to 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

189  South  Water  St., 

Chicago,  111. 


Dovetailed  Hives. 


Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 


J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wefumpka,  Ala. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates,  Frames.  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO., 

8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


TEXAS  QUEEN5. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  queens,  let  me  have  your 
order.    Price  list  free. 

J.  D.  GIVENS,  Lisbon,  Tex. 


Large  ^J 
Book  % 
Free!  % 


To  every  new  subscriber  who 
sends  us  $1.00  we  will  send  him 
our  journal,  Qleaninss  in  Bee 
Culture,  one  year,  and  the  book 
by  A.  I.  Boot,  containing  190 
pages,  the  size  of  this,  entitled 
What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be 
Happy  while  Doing  it,  postpaid. 
The  regular  price  of  this  work 
Is  50  cents.  If  you  prefer,  the 
journal  may  be  sent  to  a 
friend,  and  you  can  keep  the 
book  for  yourself. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 
Medina,  O. 


WANTED.— To   exchange   or    sell   a   twenty-inch 
pony  planer. 

The  Geo.  Rall  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 
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Porter  Honey-House  Bee-Escape. 


Have  you  seen  it  ?  Just  the  thing  to  put  on  the 
doors  or  windows  of  your  bee-rooms.  Indispensa- 
ble, you'll  say  after  you  have  tried  it. 

Price  bv  mail,  3.5  cents. 


Gowan  and  Novice 
Extractors. 


•rhese'  are  the  best.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  .,^on  short 
notice,  from  any  of  our  several 
branches,  2,  4,  and  6  frame  Cow- 
ans, and  3-frame  Novices. 

If  you  want  the  genuine,  see 
that  they  bear  our  name. 

A  36-page  catalog  sent  free  on 
application. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 
1024SMississippi  St..  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
118  nichigan  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mechanic.Palls,  Haine. 
Syracuse,"  N.  Y. 

The  New  Gorneil  Smoker. 


Cheap, 

Strong, 

Serviceable, 

Large  Size. 


JllC^  TIJC  TUlKir^  for  those  who  want  a 
UO  I  I  nt  I  ninu  Urst-class  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup,  3H  inches;  curved 
nozzle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  liack;  legs  of  malleable 
iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  is  the  well-known 
Gorneil  principle.  Weight  of  smoker,  only  20 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it: 

The  Cornell  smoker  is  a  Dandy  with  a  big  D.  1  have  been  us 
ing  it  to-day  on  the  ero.«sest  colony  of  bees  I  ever  saw.  I  think 
I  could  drive  a  bulldog  with  it.  S.  R.  Austin. 

Amityville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16. 

Price  $1.10,  postpaid,  or  8.5c  if  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA,  OHIO. 


Pure 

Cyprian 

Queens. 


I  have -the  only  genuine  pure  Cyprian  or  Syrian 
bees  in  the  U.  S.  so  far  as  I  know,  imported  direct. 
I  have  had  these  bees  two  years  and  Bnd  them  to  be 
the  best  honey-gatherers  and  cell-builders  of  any 
bees  I  ever  had.  I  will  mail  you  these  queens  from 
now  till  Nov.  1.5th,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  at  the  following  prices:  Untested.  $1.00 
each,  6  for  $.5.50,  or  $9.00  per  dozen.  Tested  queens, 
$3.00,  or  the  very  best  breeders  $5.00  each. 

MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY, 
Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

IjllllllliiliilllllilMinMlliltlllllliHIIIillllilllllilliMiliMl^ 

I  New  Process  | 

I  Weed   Foundation.  | 

E  "^^Nothing  like  it.^^^  = 

E  Our  total  output  so  far  this  season  is  near=  = 

=  50,000   lbs.,  which   is    10,000   lbs.  more  = 

E  than  the  best    year  of    the    old^process  E 

=  foundation.  = 

I  •  •  •  •  I 

=  We  are  receiving  very  flattering  testimo-  = 

=  nials  from  the  leading-  iDee-keepers  all  over  = 

—  this  country ,  and,'  in  fact,  of  the  world.  — 
=  Here  is  one  that  has  just  been  received  = 
E  from  the  inventor  of  tlie  Cowan  extractor,  — 
=  editor  of  the  BiitUh  Bee  Journal,  and  au-  = 

—  thor  of  the  British  Bee-keeper's  Guide-  E 
=  book— a  work  that  has  had  an  enormous  = 

—  sale,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  — 
=  French,    German.    Danish,   Swedish,   Rus-  = 

—  sian,  and  Spanish.    Mr.  Cowan,  under  date  ~ 

—  of  June  18,  gives  tlie  new  foundation  this  = 
=  high  encomium:  — 

=  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  = 

E  Weed  foundation.   I  like  it  very  much,  and  S 

=  certainly  tliink  it  is  all  that  is  represented.  = 

E  Yours  very  truly,  E 

=  Thos.  Wm.  Cowan.  = 

=  London,  Eng.,  June  18.  = 

E  And  that  is  not  all.    We  have  sent  sev-  E 

—  eral  very  large  consignments  of  this  new-  = 
~  process  foundation  to  England.    The  Brit-  — 

—  ish  bee-keepers  are  demanding  this  article  ^ 
=  all  over  the  British  Isles,  just  the  same  as  s 
E  American  bee-keepers  are  demanding  the  — 
=  same  all  over  the  United  States.  Our  Brit-  =: 
E  ish  cousins  know  a  good  thing  when  they  E 
=  see  it.  = 
r:  We  have  many  other  fine  testimonials,  E 
=  but  we  have  not  room  to  display  them  here.  = 

E  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  E 
E  Medina,  Ohio.  E 

^illlllllllilllliiilillllliiillillllllillllilllllllilllliillillllli; 

MUTH'S  HONEY-  EXTRACTOR,      "^ 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS, 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHA8.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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BEE  SUPPLIES 


Address 


We  have  the  best  equipped  factory  In  the 
West.  Capacity,  one  carload  a  day;  and  carry 
the  largest  stock  and  greatest  variety  of 
everything  needed  in  the  apiary,  assuring 
BEST  goods  at  LOWEST  prices,  and 
prompt  shipment.  Illustrated  catalog,  80 
pages,  free. 

E.  KREtchmer,  red  oak,  iov^a. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  .^^.Box  318,    PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Friiit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 


43  Years,    1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses.       cS 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy   nursery   pro- 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  c:;ll  p.tteri- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  EfSo 

CatalojTues  free,  address  as  above. 


Call  Next  Witness!!! 

Name,  J.  W.  Dewey,  residence,  Cambridge,  Mich., 
occupation,  farmer.  Bouglit  40  rods  of  Page  in  1886 
— gave  note  payable  in  one  year,  if  perfectly 
satisfied.  Paid  note  before  due.  May  21,  '96,  writes 
"10  years  to-day  since  put  up  first  Page."  Holds  all 
his  stock,  had  no  repairs,  and  has  now  500  rods  in  use. 
See  copy  of  his  note  and  letter  in  the  "Hustler." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FEWCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich, 

In  writing  advertisers^piease  mention  tnis  paper. 

Will  pay  32c  per  lb.  cash,  or  2.5c  in  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  30c  for  best  selected  wax. 
Uld  cnmbg  will  not  lie  accepted  under  any  consid- 
eration. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as 
a  general  thing  to  send  wax  bv  express. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  Medina.  O. 

Italian       Untested  queens,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.35.  Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.    Full  coh)nies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    2-frames,    with    queen,  $3.50;    1- 

Queens.     frame.  $3.00;  queens  after  Aug.,  50  cents. 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

MRS.  A.  A.  S7Aff»SOiV,  Swarts,  fa. 

nRIG'NAL  DINGHAM  CMOKERS 
^  Lt  J      and  HONEY=KNIVES, 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth. 

The  Doctor,  Jtf  inch  larger  than  any  on  the  mar- 
ket, 3'/4-inch  stove,  per  mail,  $1.50. 

Conqueror,  3-inch  stove,  by  mail,  $1.10. 

Large,  3S-inch  stove,  by  mail.  $1.00. 

Plain,  3-inch  stove,  by  mail,  70c. 

Little  Wonder,  3-in.  stove,  weighs  10  ounces,  by 
mail,  60c. 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey-knife,  80c. 

T.  F.  BINQHAH,  Farwell,  Mich. 
In  writing  advertisers  mention  this  paper. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department 


W 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  Ave  lines,  and  you  must  sat  you  want  your  adv't  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  lesponsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  nitended  only  for  bona-flde  exchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  For  such  our  regular  rates  of 
20  c.  a  line  will  be  charged  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 

WANTED.— To  exchange  40, 80,  or  160  acres  of  land 
in  Colorado,  for  real  estate  in  Michigan,  cattle, 
sheep,  or  any  thing  I  can  use  on  a  Michigan  farm. 
J.  L.  Cole,  Carlton  Center,  Barry  Co.,  Mich. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  a  No.  3  Model  printing- 
press,  size  of  chase  6x9;  and  30  or  40  pounds  of 
type,  for  extracted  honey.  C.  P.  Bish. 

Conoquenessing,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  300  colonies  of  bees  for 
any  thing  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  a  100-egg  Incubator  or  a 
World  typewriter,  both  in  perfect  condition, 
for  a  turning-lathe,  bicycle,  or  offers.    Write  me 
what  you  have  to  exchange.    C.  W.  Costellow, 
Waterboro,  York  Co.,  Me. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  full  colonies  of  hybrid 
or  Italiiin  bees  on  L.  frames,  or  extracted  buck- 
wheat honey,  for  a  good  l)icycle,  '95  or  '96  make. 
Bees  to  be  shipped  this  fall  or  next  spring.  Want 
bicycle  at  once.    Give  description  of  wheel. 

Address    Box  35,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

ANTED.— To   exchange    a   Lamb    knitting-ma- 
chine for  bicycle  or  clarinet. 

L.  Heine,  Bellmore,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— Twenty  mismated  queens,  this  sea- 
son's rearing,  from  Manum's  strain  of  Italians,  at 
20c  each,  6  for  $1.00.    All  are  first- class  queens. 

Thad.  H.  Keeler,  South  Salem,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— A  dozen  or  more  fine  mismated  Ital- 
ian queens,  at  35c  each,  or  5  for  $1.00.    They  aie  all 
young  and  prolific,  and  from  first-class  mothers. 
W.  F.  Stuart,  Box  415,  Ottawa,  Kan. 
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Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 
The  quotations  in  this  column  are  hased,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  on  the  grading  adopted  by  the  North 
American,  and  are  the  prices  that  the  commission 
men  get,  and  on  which  the  commission  for  making 
the  sales  is  ligured.  The  grading  rules  referred  to 
are  as  follows: 

Fancy. — All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  of  even 
thickness,  and  firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  to  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  uneven  or  crooked, 
detached  at  the  bottom,  or  with  but  few  cells  unsealed;  both 
wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark.  That  is,  there 
will  be  "  fancy  white,"  "  No.  1  dark,"  etc. 

Dealers  are  expected  to  quote  only  those  grades  and  classifi- 
cations to  be  found  in  their  market. 

Cleveland.— Honfv.— Fancy  white.  14@15;  No.  1 
white,  12@13;  extracted,  white,  6%@6i2;  amber,  4@5. 
Beeswax,  32@2.5c.  Honey  beginning  to  move  a  little 
more  freely.  I  think  by  the  first  of  next  month 
the  trade  will  be  fairly  good. 

Williams  Bros., 

Sept.  8.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 


Cincinnati.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  13@15;  No,  1 
white,  12@U;  No.  1  amber,  n@13;  extracted,  5@6: 
amber,  4@5;  dark,  3H@4;  beeswax,  :i0@25. 

Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Sept.  8  Cincinnati,  O. 

Minneapolis.  —  rioxcj/.  —  Fancy  white,  12@13; 
No.  1  white,  10@11;  fancy  amber,  8@9;  No.  1  am- 
ber, 7@8;  fancy  dark,  7;  No.  1  dark.  7;  extracted, 
white,  5'2@6X  ;  amber,  5@5^;  dark,  4@.5.  Beeswax, 
2.3@2.5.  Comb  honey  has  shown  better  demand  and  is 
inquired  for,  but  at  low  range  of  prices.  Extracted 
has  moved  somewhat  during  the  past  few  days,  but 
the  general  market  is  very  quiet  and  dull. 

S.  H.  Hall  &  Co., 

Sept.  1,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Detroit.—  Honey.  —  No.  1  white,  11@12;  fancy 
amber,  10@11;  No.  1  amber,  9@10;  fancy  dark,  8@9; 
No.  1  dark,  7@8;  white  extracted,  .5H@6;  amber,  5® 
51/4;  dark,  4@6;  beeswax,  24@35.       M.  H.  Hunt, 

Sept.  11  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Philadelphia.— Hoj(6)y.— Fancy  white,  15@16c: 
No  1  amber,  l(i@ll:  white  extr.-icted,  7@8:  amber,  5 
@6;  dark,  3@4;  beeswax,  2.5.  New  honey  arriving 
freely;  very  nice.  Wm.  A.  Selser, 

Sept.  9.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Albany.  —  Wo7iej/.  —Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
white,  12@]3;  fancy  amber,  11@13;  No.  1  amber,  10® 
11;  fancy  dark,  9@10;  No.  1  dark,  8(gi9;  white,  ex- 
tracted, 6@7;  amber,  5@6;  dark,  4@.5.  Receipts  of 
comb  honey  are  large,  and  demand  good.  Stock 
put  up  in  nice  paper  cartons  sells  the  best.  Unless 
we  get  some  outlet  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
the  crop  is  short,  prices  will  rule  lower  tlian  last  sea- 
son, Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co.. 

Sept,  8.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Chicago.  —Honey.  —  Fancy  white  brings  13;  No. 
lwhite,ll@12:  fancy  amber,  9®10;  No.  1  amber,  8; 
fancy  dark,  8®9;  No.  1  dark,  8:  white  extracted,  .i@ 
7;  amber,  5@6;  dark,  4'4;  Ijeeswax,  2.5.  Comb  honey 
is  beginning  to  move  at  these  prices;  and  we  look 
for  an  active  trade  from  now  on. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Sept.  8.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


New  York. — Ho7iej/.— New  crop  of  comb  honey  is 
now  arriving  freely.  The  demand  is  fair  only,  and 
mostly  for  small  lots  of  from  10  to  25  crates.  Fancy 
white,  13;  No.  1,  white,  12;  fancy  amber,  11;  No.  1 
amber,  10;  dark,  9.  Some  exceptionally  fine  lots 
may  sell  for  a  little  more.  No  change  in  extracted; 
supply  large.  Beeswax  declining;  23@24  are  top 
prices  now.  Hildreth  Bros.  &  Segelken. 

Sept,  9.  120  &  123  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


Milwaukee.— iJoncj/.— Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
white,  12@13;  No.  1,  amber,  10@11:  white,  extracted, 
6@7;  amber,  .5@6;  dark,  4®5;  beeswax,  30@23.  The 
receipts  of  crop  of  new  honey  are  coming  forward 
and  of  variable  quality.  Some,  however,  is  very 
fine  indeed.  The  demand  has  not  been  very  brisk. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  drag;  yet,  as  the  season  advanc- 
es, it  will  sell,  and  shippers  can  be  assured  this  mar- 
ket will  give  as  good  results  as  any ;  and  it  is  our  aim 
to  protect  our  shippers'  interests  the  best  we  can. 
A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

Sept,  9.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kansas  City.— Honey.— No  1  white,  13@14;  fancy 
amber,  12®13  ;  No.  1  amber,  11@12;  fancy  dark,  10® 
11;  No.  1  dark,  8@10;  extracted,  white,  6@6i/4;  am- 
ber, 6@5'/2 ;  dark,  4@4i/2 ;  beeswax,  20@22. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Sept.  9.  423  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Denver.— Honcf/.— Fancy  white,  lie;  No.  1  white, 
10;  fancy  amber,  9;  No.  1  amber,  8;  fancy  dark,  7; 
No.  1  dark,  6;  white  extracted,  5@6.  Beeswax,  25. 
We  could  handle  tbis  winter  a  quantity  of  fancy 
white  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Write  us  what 
you  have.  R.  K.  &  J.  C.  Frisbbe, 

Aug  20. Denver,  Colo. 

Boston.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  13®14;  No.  1,11® 
13;  white  extracted,  6®7;  amber,  5@6;   Beeswax,  25. 
E,  B.  Blake  &Co., 
Sept.  8.  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Sale.— Ten  barrels  good  white  -  clover  ex- 
tracted honey  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Can  put 
it  up  in  any  style  of  package  desired.  Write  for 
price,  stating  quantity  wanted.  Send  stamp  for 
sample.  Emil  J.  Baxter, 

Nauvoo,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


For  Sale.— Extracted  buckwheat  honey,  in  half- 
barrels  of  about  1.50  lbs.  each,  and  in  60-lb.  cans; 
prices  on  application.  J.  I.  Parent, 

eitf  Birchton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Quantity  lots  of  water-white  extracted  and  gilt- 
edged  comb  honey  constantly  on  hand  at  bottom 
prices.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— 6000  lbs.  Wisconsin  extracted  bass- 
wood  honey,  fine  quality,  in  basswood  kegs  holding 
about  240  and  360  lbs.  each  at  6!/2C  per  lb.;  1000  lbs. 
or  more  at  Oc  per  lb.  G.  W.  Wilson, 

Kickapoo,  Vernon  Co.,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— In  160-lb.  kegs,  buckwheat  honey  at 
4c  |)er  lb,,  and  basswood  at  5c,  f .  o.  b.  cars. 

N.  L.  Stevens,  Venice,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— 1000  lbs.  of  buckwheat  comb  honey, 
D.  F,  Lashier,  Hooper,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Linn  honey,  extracted,  in  tin  cans  and  barrels, 
cheap  as  the  cheapest.    Honey  is  A  No.  1. 

J.  B.  Murray,  Ada,  Ohio. 


Basswood  and  clover  extracted  honey,  cans,  8c  lb. 
Two  cans  or  keg,  7^c.     Buckwheat  extracted,  cans, 
6c.    Two  cans  or  keg,  5'.2C.    Samples  by  mail,  5c. 
I,  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  Fork. 


For  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  &•  and 
8c  f .  o.  b.  cars  here.    Sample  by  mail. 

R.  H.  Bailey,  Box  si, 
A  usable  Forks,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market. 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants,     igtfdb      and  Prompt. 
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Feeding  Back 


Honey  to  secure  the  completion  of  unfinished  sections  can  be  made  very- 
profitable  if  rig-htlj- managed  during:  the  hot  weather  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. In  "  Advanced  Bee  Culture  "  may  be  found  complete  instructions 
regarding-  the  selection  and  preparation  of  colonies,  preparation  of  the  feed,  manipulation  necessary  to 
secure  the  rapid  capping  of  tlie  combs,  time  for  removing  the  honey,  and  bow  to  manage  if  a  few  sections 
in  a  case  are  not  quite  complete;  in  short,  all  of  the  "  kinks"  that  have  been  learned  from  years  of  expe- 
ience,  and  the  "  feeding  back  "  of  tons  of  honey.    Price  of  the  book,  .50  cts. 

For  feeding  back,  no  feeder  is  superior  to  the  New  Heddon.  It  covers  the  whole  top  of  the  hive,  does 
not  daub  tbe  bees;  can  be  filled  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  bees;  a  glance  will  show  when  it  is 
empty,  and  it  holds  twenty  pounds  of  feed.  The  usual  price  for  a  new  feeder  is  75  cts.;  but  I  have  40 
second-hand  ones  that  I  will  sell  as  low  as  25  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint.  Mich. 


WIRE  NETTING   1 

If  you  want  THE  BEST.  Made  with  three-strand  selvage , 
and  heavily  galvanized  APTEE  weaving,  "  we  are  the  peo- 
ple."   Price  per  roll  of  150  running  feet: 
'MESH.  WIEE.  12  in.  IS  in.  24  in.  3S  in.  48  in.  50  in.  72  in. 
2  in.    No.  19     .70   1.00    1.25    1.35    2.60    3.30    3.95 
lin.    No.  20   1.45   2.15    2.85    4.35    5.75    7  25    8.65 
Discount  of  5  per  cent  on  5  )-oUs;  10  per  cent' 
I  on  10  rolls.  Freight  prepniil  xp  tn  40c  per  M)  lbs., 
tOnSor  more  rolls.    Thix  irill  raver  cost  of  fot.  to 
most  points  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

We  are  America's  Headquarters.    Largest  Stock,  Lowest  ( 
I  Prices,  Prompt  Shipments. 

WANT  OUR  CATALOGUE? 

,     If  s  a  pretty  book  of  80  pages;  finely  illustrated;  worth  ' 
^  dollars  to  every  poultryman.    A  2o  stamp  gets  it. 

CEO.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich. 

Warranted  Purely  Mated  Italian  Queens, 

From  best  Imported  Mothers,  45  cts.  each;  ten  for 
84.00.  Have  had  eleven  years'  experience  with  nearly 
two  hundred  colonies  of  bees  in  the  production  of 
honey.  I  know  what  arood  oueens  mean  to  the 
producer,  as  well  as  how  to  rear  them.  Queens 
sent  by  return  mail.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.    No  disease.    Please  don't  send  stamps. 

L.  H.  ROBEY,  Worthington,  W.  Va. 

Hardy  Prolific  Queens. 

Gray  Carniolans  or  Golden  Italians,  bred  in  sepa- 
rate apiaries.  One  untested  queen,  65c;  si.x  for  *3  50. 
Tested,  $1.25.  Selett  tested,  1^2.2,5.  Bt  st  imported, 
f4.00.  Never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 
F.  A..  LOCIiHAltr  <fc   CO., 

Lake  GJeoro-e,  JV.  Y. 

on  Sections  and 
Foundation. 

I  am  now  st-Uing  Knot's  No.  I  Polished  Sec-tions  at 
$2.L0  per  1000;  2000, 114.60;  SCOO,  JO. 45;  ,5000,  $10.00. 

New  Weed  Process  Comb  Foundation, 

Three  cents  per  pound  less  ih:in  prices  given  on 
page  14  of  Root's  or  my  catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Ben  Branch,  Hfch. 


Lower  Prices 


Silver  16  to  1. 

From  now  until  election  day,  for  every  order  sent 
us,  amounting- to  $16  or  over,  for  Root's  goods  at 
Root's  lowest  prices,  we  will  send  you,  packed  with 
the  goods,  one  new  1896  standard  silver  dollar.  Now's 
the  time  to  order  shipping-cases,  winter  cases,  and 
hives  in  flat,  or,  any  thing  in  apiarian  supplies  for 
which  we  are  agents  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Vy  111.   /\.  OCiacr,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Q 


I   Either  3  or  5  banded,  60  cts.  each; 

ueens! « ^°^  ^^-^^  ^^ 


CHAS. 


Hives  and  sections 
very  cheap.    Catalog  free. 

H.  THIES,  Steeleville,  III. 


Two  Queens  for  $1.00. 

We  wish  to  inform  the  readers  of  Gleanings  that 
we  want  every  one  of  them  to  read  The  Southland 
Queen,  and  we  have  concluded  to  offer  them  one 
nice  untested  Italian  queen  and  our  paper  one  year 
all  for  $1.  These  premium  queens  are  as  fine  as  can 
be  had  anywhere,  and  you  can  send  all  the  sub- 
scriptions you  -wish,  and  get  as  many  queens. 
Queens  without  the  paper  are  75c  each,  $4.26  for  6, 
or  $8.00  per  dozen,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Tested 
queens  $1.50  each.  Send  for  our  free  catalog,  that 
tells  all  about  queen-rearing;  and,  in  fact,  our  new 
'97  catalog  will  be  almost  a  complete  book  on  south- 
ern bee-keeping,  and  will  be  free.  Root's  goods, 
Dadant's  foundation,  and  Bingham  smokers.  We 
also  have  a  steam  beehive  factory,  make  and  sell 
all  kinds  of  bee-keepers'  supplies.  The  Southla7id 
Queen  is  a  24-page  monthly  journal,  and  the  only 
bee-paper  published  in  the  South.    $1.00  per  year. 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 
Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

Untested  Italian  Queens,  75c. 

Three  for  $2.00. 

Full  colonies  and  nuclei  reasonable. 
Catalos  of  practical  supplies  free. 

I.  J.  5tringhani, 

105  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 
Apiary,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Pr»l*  ^c   r'+c      Queen  from  my  best  working 
•^'-'*     Jo  ^^^'    colonv. 

J.  B.  CASE,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 


4  JWonths 


25  cts. 


To  any  one  not  now  a  subscriVjer  to  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal,  we  will  .send 
it  from  Sept.  1  to  Jan.  1—4  months,  or  17  numbers— for  only  25  cents.  Or,  for  40  cents 
we  will  send  all  the  numbers  (26)  from  July  1  to  January  1.  Full  report  of  the  North 
American  Bee- Convention,  at  Lincoln,  will  appear  in  the  Bee  Journal.  Better  accept  one 
of  the  above  offers.    It  will  pay  you.    One-cent  stamjis  taken.    Sample  copy  free. 

GEORGE  W.  VOt^I^  8t  GO., 
118  JVIICHlGflri  ST.,  «  CHICAGO,  Illli. 

In  writing  advertiser."*  please  mention  this  paper. 
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No.  18. 


Are  you  going  to  Lincoln,  Oct.  7  ?  [Yes,  A. 
I.  R.  and  your  humble  servant  are  planning  to 
go.— Ed.] 

Some  new  faces  will  be  at  Lincoln  that  I'm 
anxious  to  see,  and  some  old  friends  that  I'm 
anxious  to  greet. 

The  pan  of  salt  hasn't  sweetened  the  cis- 
tern very  much,  but  I  think^  it  has  a  little.  I 
don't  see  any  objection  to  carbonate  of  soda 
except  the  expense. 

If  all  the  cake  and  all  the  cooked  sweets 
were  utterly  banished  from  the  table,  and  Na- 
ture's own  sweet,  honey,  substituted  therefor,  I 
believe  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  health,  hap- 
piness, and  longevity  of  the  nation. 

Sensible  is  Doolittle,  p.  043,  in  thinking  good 
performance  the  thing  to  watch  in  selecting 
stock  to  breed  from,  and  I  believe  every  bee- 
keeper can  do  something  toward  improvement 
in  that  line.  I  know  one  who  might  do  more  of 
it  than  he  does. 

Out  of  all  the  agitation  that's  taking 
place,  1  hope  we  may  yet  see  an  organization  of 
bee-keepers  strong  in  numbers  and  influence, 
and  it  matters  little  whether  it's  made  out  of 
old  or  new  cloth.  [Yes,  indeed.  See  another 
column.— Ed.] 

The  only  reason  I  desire  the  peculiar  head 
on  the  spacing-nail  is  simply  so  it  shall  easily 
go  just  the  right  depth  in  driving.  I've  tried 
the  common  wire  nail,  and,  aside  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  driving,  I  like  it  not  only  a  "'  little  bit " 
but  very  much.  Theoretical  objections  that  I 
had  against  it  have  disappeared  in  actual  prac- 
tice. 

A.  I.  Root,  you're  altogether  too  modest.  If 
I  were  president  of  the  convention  to  meet  at 
Lincoln,  I'd  blow  about  what  a  big  time  we 
were  going  to  have,  to  try  to  get  everybody 
to  go.  For  the  first  time,  all  outside  the  one  State 


are  to  be  boarded  and  bedded  free,  and  travel 
is  less  price  than  usual.  [You  wait,  doctor,  till 
we  get  a  little  nearer  the  time  of  the  convention. 
We  do  not  want  to  waste  all  our  powder  at  the 
start. — Ed.] 

Like  G.  C.  Greiner,  I  never  before  had  so 
much  trouble  with  swarms  in  August— more 
than  in  June,  virgin  queens  coming  out  with 
laying  queens  in  some  cases.  Here's  a  case  he 
didn't  have:  A  large  swarm  at  an  out-apiary 
had  hung  two  days  on  a  tree.  I  cut  off  the 
limb  and  carefully  placed  the  swarm  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  hive.  Swarm  gently  arose,  and 
sailed  and  sailed  away  east,  leaving  two  bee- 
keepers standing  with  mouths  wide  open. 

The  much-lauded  and  much-condemned 
Funics  or  Tunisians  have  proved  themelves — at 
least  the  half-breeds— to  be  excellent  gatherers 
—hardy,  cross,  and  the  champion  gluers  of  the 
world.  No  good  for  comb  honey — make  watery 
combs;  but  for  extracted  honey  they  may  be  a 
good  thing.  [Your  experience  seems  to  tally 
very  well  with  the  bees  we  have  had  of  this 
race;  but  on  account  of  their  being  champion 
gluers,  and  so  veiy  cross,  we  were  very  glad  to 
get  rid  of  them.— Ed.] 

I  SEND  herewith,  attached  to  the  manu- 
script of  this  Straw,  the  best  frame-spacer  I 
have  ever  tried.  Do  you  think  I  could  get  it 
patented?  [The  frame-spacer  that  Dr.  Miller 
sends  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  stout 
wire  nail  134  inches  long,  and  a  scant  ^  inch 
in  diameter.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  make  a 
very  good  spacer.  But  a  nail-head  is  objection- 
able on  account  of  its  liability  to  catch  in  the 
wire  cloth  of  the  extractor.  I  have  never  tried 
extracting  from  such  frames,  but  others  have, 
and  they  say  they  do  not  like  them. — Ed.] 

I'd  really  like  to  know  whether  I'm  mis- 
taken as  to  the  general  use  of  the  word  "sec- 
tion "  for  the  honey  that's  contained  in  a  sec- 
tion box.  You  use  it  that  way  yourself,  Mr. 
Editor,  on  p.  632,  in  the  next  sentence  but  one 
after  saying  you  never  use  it  so.  "We  ate  half 
a  section  of  honey  "  would  pass  for  good  Eng- 
lish generally,  I  supposed.    What  would  you 
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consider  better  English?  [Yes,  doctor,  I  think 
you  are  mistaken  as  to  the  general  use  of  "sec- 
tion" for  honey,  especially  when  you  speak 
about  cutting  the  "  section  out  of  the  wood." 
You  say  I  use  it  that  way  on  page  632.  I  have 
read  that  page  over  twice,  but  I  can  not  find 
where  I  used  it  so.— Ed.] 

C.  H.  Clayton  may  be  away  off  as  to  the 
price  of  drawn  combs,  but  he's  level  as  to  the 
dealer's  profit  on  honey.  WtJy  should  he  have 
twice  as  much  for  handling  honey  as  molasses 
with  only  half  the  trouble  ?  Out  of  joint  some- 
how. [Commitsion  men  say  that  comb  honey, 
at  least,  is  much  meaner  to  handle  than  syrups. 
There  is  the  breaking  down,  the  leakage,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  combs  to  deteriorate  in  ap- 
pearance in  time.  As  to  extracted  honey,  it 
candies,  while  syrups  do  not;  but  taking  every 
thing  into  consideration,  there  is  too  great  a 
difference. — Ed.] 

I  don't  wonder  you  didn't  like  the  spacers 
you  mention  on  page  632,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  used 
only  100  for  12  eight-frame  hives.  I  use  384, 
four  to  each  frame.  But  I  suspect  there's  some 
mistake  in  your  wording.  Less  than  four  spac- 
ing-nails to  a  frame  could  only  result  in  failure. 
[Yes,  indeed,  there  ivas  a  mistake,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  trying  to  "  explain"  how  it  happened. 
What  I  should  have  said  was  that  100  would  be 
enough  for  six  hives,  leaving  two  spacers  to  a 
frame.  I  couldn't  get  along  with  four,  "  no- 
how." I  have  tried  them  that  way;  and  the 
chief  objection  to  them  is  their  catching  when 
putting  in  and  removing  from  the  brood-nest. 
Two  are  bad  enough.— Ed.] 

"  The  grandeur  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  is 
made  more  wonderful  to  the  imagination  of 
man  by  the  busy  bee,  who  makes  the  wild  rose 
bow  with  beauty  as  it  yields  up  its  sweetness  to 
the  ever  vigilant  master  who  refuses  to  be  com- 
forted until  all  its  commercial  worth  has  duly 
and  deftly  been  extracted  by  the  untiring  genius 
of  this  marvelous  insect."  Thus  opens  up  a 
honey-dealer's  advertisement.  Eloquent,  isn't 
it?  [The  firm  who  puts  out  this  flowery  circu- 
lar is  C.  R.  Horrie  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  to  whom 
we  referred  in  our  last  issue  editorially  as  the 
commission  house  concerning  whom  numerous 
complaints  had  come  in  from  bee-keepers  last 
season.  But  the  wise  bee-keeper  will  not  be 
misled  by  such  a  mess  of  schoolboy  oratory  as  is 
found  in  the  introduction  to  that  circular. — 
Ed.] 

A  writer  in  British  B.  J.  says  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  excluder  zinc  right  side  up;  that, 
by  rubbing  your  hand  over  it,  you'll  find  one 
side  smooth  and  the  other  rough,  and  that  the 
bees  should  be  allowed  to  go  up  through  the 
smooth  side.  But  1  can't  find  any  great  differ- 
ence in  the  two  sides.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Editor? 
[If  the  zinc  is  punched  poorly,  so  that  there  is 
left  a  burr  edge  on  one  side,  it  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  put  the  smooth  side  down;  because. 


according  to  the  Englishman's  theory,  the  bees 
are  supposed  to  go  up  through  the  zinc  fat  (full 
of  honey)  and  come  back  lean  (without  any). 
It  makes  very  little  difference,  however,  with 
most  of  the  perforated  zinc  on  the  market  in 
this  country.  We  aim  to  keep  the  dies  and 
punches  of  our  machine  sharp  enough  so  that 
there  will  be  practically  no  burr  edge  on  any 
of  our  zinc. — Ed.] 

I  WISH  you  hadn't  said.  p.  648,  "As  to  prices 
on  comb  honey,  12  cts.  seems  to  be  about  a  fair 
average,"  for  I'm  sure  you  didn't  mean  to  bear 
the  market.  The  average  of  all  the  prices  giv- 
en, p.  648,  is  13.3;  and  that  includes  prices,  not 
only  of  those  reporting,  but  of  some  of  the  little 
producers  who  take  just  what  they  can  get. 
The  average  for  fancy  white,  p.  629,  is  just 
about  13.  But  what's  the  good  of  striking  an 
average,  any  way?  Who's  to  be  guided  by  it? 
Certainly  not  those  who  can  get  20,  and  hardly 
those  who  can  get  only  10.  [I  gladly  accept 
your  correction  as  to  the  average  of  comb 
honey.  When  I  made  the  answer  I  was  hurry- 
ing to  take  the  train,  and  did  not  stop  to  figure 
it  out.  The  price  is  low  enough  without  giving 
the  impression  that  it  should  be  lower  than  it 
really  is,  and  I  apologize  to  all  bee-keepers  who 
have  secured  a  little  honey  this  year.— Ed.] 

"  Large  crop  all  over  excepting  California," 
says  one  commission  firm,  p.  635.  That  story 
seems  to  have  got  under  headway,  and  I  don't 
believe  it's  true.  Reports  on  p.  648  certainly 
don't  warrant  it;  and,  taking  California  into 
account,  I  have  some  doubt  whether  the  season 
has  been  better  than  1895.  The  season  has 
been  phenomenally  early,  and  receipts  of  com- 
mission men  should  on  that  account  far  surpass 
last  year  with  the  same  crop;  yet  of  the  ]2  who 
give  any  comparison,  p.  634,  only  6  say  receipts 
have  been  greater,  and  4  say  lighter.  [The  sta- 
tistical reports  as  published  in  our  last  issue  did 
not  give  an  entirely  correct  view  of  the  honey 
season.  When  1  said  this  season  was  better 
than  last  I  based  my  estimate  on  the  larger 
number  of  erders  received,  and  especially  on 
the  greater  demand  for  honey-labels.  Last 
year  we  received  very  few  orders  for  labels. 
This  year  there  has  been  a  larger  demand  for 
them  than  for  several  seasons  past. — Ed.] 

If  any  one  knows  any  good  reason  why  end- 
bars  and  bottom-bars  should  not  be  the  same 
widths  as  top-bars,  will  he  please  rise  and  give 
it?  [The  only  reason  that  I  can  assign  why 
the  bottom-bars  are  usually  narrower  than  the 
top-bars  is  because,  the  smaller  that  bottom- 
bar  is,  the  more  likely  the  bees  are  to  build  the 
comb  down  to  it.  If  I  am  correct,  doctor,  you 
once  advocated  bars  ^^  square,  and  I  know  I 
did.  Well,  the  bees  built  their  comb  down  to 
these  bars  all  well  enough;  but  the  trouble  was, 
when  there  was  a  good  honey-flow  they  extend- 
ed them  clear  past  the  bars;  and  for  that  rea- 
son our  supply  establishment  decided  on  a  com- 
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promise— K  inch  wide.  We  have  a  good  many 
combs  built  down  to  bars  of  this  width;  and  in 
no  case  that  I  remember  have  the  bees  built 
past  them.  If  the  bars  were  1^^  or  1^^  wide 
they  would  be  almost  sure  to  leave  a  bee-space 
between  the  comb  and  the  bottom-bar.  This 
would  be  a  waste  of  valuable  space,  besides  be- 
ing a  good  place  for  the  queen  to  hide. — Ed.] 


THE  NEW  BEE-KEEPERS' SOCIETY. 
SHALL  IT    BE    NATIONAL    OR  INTERNATIONAL? 


By  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason. 


Every  little  while  I  see  statements  in  the  dif- 
ferent bee-journals  that  "'kinder  rile  "  me; 
and  if  I  could  have  the  writers  close  by  me 
when  I  first  read  their  statements  I'd  make 
them  believe  that  they  had  1 — li — lie — mis- 
represented something. 

On  page  609  of  Gleanings  for  Aug.  15  I  find 
this  statement.  In  speaking  of  amalgamation, 
the  editor  says:  "Well,  then  I  would  make  it 
national;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
society  whose  operations  are  confined  to  one 
country  would  be  more  easily  managed,  and 
could  do  more  good,  than  one  that  tries  to  cov- 
er one  or  more  countries  and  makes  a  poor 
fizzle  of  it  after  all."  I  never  was  an  editor,  so 
I  don't  know  how  they  do  their  thinking;  but 
an  ordinary  mortal  wouldn't  have  to  think  at 
all  to  know  "  that  the  society  whose  operations 
are  confined  to  one  country  .  .  could  do  more 
good  than  one  that  tries  to  cover  one  or  more 
countries  and  makes  a  poor  flzzle  of  it,"  unless 
"  the  society  whose  operations  are  confined  to 
one  country  "  should  also  make  •'  a  poor  fizzle  of 
it." 

The  editor's  statement  seems  to  imply  that  a 
society  that  tries  to  cover  more  than  one  coun- 
try would  prove  a  failure  and  make  "  a  poor 
fizzle;"  but  so  far  as  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  and  the 
N.  A.  B.  K.  Union  are  concerned  it  is  not  true. 
Until  1893  the  Bee-keepers'  Union  was  known 
as  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  U.,  and  included  in  its  terri- 
tory "all  of  the  United  States  and  Canada." 
That  year  the  constitution  was  changed  to  the 
"National  Bee-keepers'  Union,"  and  Canada 
was  left  out;  but  Articles  of  the  constitution 
provides  that  "  any  person  may  become  a  mem- 
ber," etc.,  and  in  his  report  for  1894  the  General 
Manager  says,  "The  National  Bee-keepers' 
Union  knows  no  dividing  lines  of  States,  Prov- 
inces, or  Territories.  .  .  The  Union  defends 
its  members  .  .  no  matter  where  they  hap- 
pen to  reside."  So  the  Union  covers  more  than 
one  country;  and  if  it  is  a  "  fizzle  "  it  is  a  pret- 
ty healthy  one;  and  if  it  continues  to  "  fizzle" 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  there  will  be  any  "  flies  on  it." 

Again,  the  editor  says,  "But  as  some  of  our 
friends  have  objected  strenuously  to  amalgam- 
ation, it  has  .seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  bet- 


ter to  drop  that  scheme  and  make  the  Union 
such  an  organization  as  the  great  mass  of  us 
desire."  Now,  for  one  I'm  not  in  favor  of  drop- 
ping the  amalgamation  scheme  because  some 
are  opposed  to  it.  Ever  since  amalgamation 
was  first  proposed  I  have  been  opposed  to  it 
unless  it  could  be  accomplished  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
Union;  and  in  all  1  have  seen  in  the  bee-jour- 
nals, and  in  private  correspondence,  I  have  not 
seen  a  good  reason  given  for  not  carrying  out 
the  scheme.  For  the  past  four  months  I  have 
been  corresponding  with  all  the  bee-keepers, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  Canada, 
who  have  said  anything  about  amalgamation 
or  organizing  a  new  society,  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  bee-journals,  trying  to  get  them  to  put 
their  ideas  in  the  shape  of  a  constitution,  and 
have  succeeded  in  getting  but  three— one  each 
from  California,  Illinois,  and  New  York,  and 
all  of  them  are  for  a  new  representative  organ- 
ization. I  have  studied  over  the  matter  a  good 
deal  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  amalgamation,  and  believe  that 
it  can  be  accomplished,  and  in  such  away  as 
not  in  the  least  to  interfere  with  the  usefulness 
of  the  Union,  but  rather  be  a  benefit  to  it,  and 
also  be  a  benefit  to  more  bee-keepers  than  are 
now  in  touch  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
a  benefit  to  the  annual  meeting,  that  can  be 
held  the  same  as  is  now  done  by  the  N.  A.  B. 
K.  A. 

It  is  usually  much  easier  to  say  what  ought 
to  be  done  than  to  tell  how  to  do  it;  but  some 
of  the  most  active  in  our  fraternity,  besides 
members  of  the  amalgamation  committee,  have 
been  comparing  notes  in  the  matter,  and  others 
will  contribute  their  quota  toward  evolving  a 
scheme  by  which  amalgamation,  if  possible, 
may  be  accomplished,  and  the  result  will  prob- 
ably be  a  report  at  the  Lincoln  meeting,  from 
the  amalgamation  committee,  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  both  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Union  and  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A. 

"  Again,  some  object  to  having  the  new  or- 
ganization international,"  says  the  editor. 
Well,  what  if  they  do?  Some  people  "object" 
to  almost  any  thing,  without  giving  a  good  rea- 
son for  so  doing.  We've  had  a  man  in  our  U. 
S.  Congress  who  was,  and  is  still,  known  as  the 
"great  objector;"  but  I  don't  believe  he's  a 
bee-keeper.  I  can't  see  any  real  objection  to 
having  the  new  organization  international. 
Canadians  have  been  members  of  both  organiz- 
tions,  or  of  the  Union,  from  their  first  organiza- 
tion, and  they  have  behaved  pretty  well.  To 
bo  sure,  they  "  brag  and  bluster  "  sometimes, 
but  "  we  uns  "  have  got  used  to  that,  and  don't 
mind  it.  They  are  big-hearted;  and  if  they  are 
a  little  egotistical,  like  their  neighbors,  they 
mean  all  right. 

To  be  sure,  they  "  are  away  ahead  of  us  in 
having  a  flourishing  society,"  and  well  they 
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might  be;  but  they  can't  beat  the  Union.  Just 
let  Uncle  Sam  give  us  from  five  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  dollars  a  year,*  as  the  Dominion 
does  the  Canadian  bee-keepers'  organization, so 
that  we  could  pay  bee-keepers  to  join  our  so- 
ciety and  work  for  it,  and  our  Canadian  friends 
would  be  just  nowhere  compared  with  us.  I 
see  no  more  harm  in  taking  their  money  for  a 
membership-fee,  in  the  future,  than  in  the  past. 
If  a  Canadian  pays  his  membership-fee  into  an 
international  treasury,  it  entitles  him  to  be 
protected  in  his  rights  in  the  way  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  constitution  provides  for,  and 
our  money  helps  to  do  it,  and  his  money  helps 
to  protect  our  bee-keepers,  and  I  don't  see  how 
any '"disagreeable  complications"  could  arise. 

Quoting  again  from  the  editorial  it  says, 
"Having  two,  as  we  now  do,  is  expensive  and 
unnecessary,  while  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  one  could  do  the  work  of  the  two.  .  .  I 
say,  away  with  amalgamation,  and  let  the 
Union  set  about  to  reorganize  itself  as  soon  as 
it  can."  Well,  well!  did  you  ever?  It  is  pos- 
sible that  "  one  could  do  the  work  of  two;"  but 
if  annual  or  any  other  general  meetings  are  to 
be  held,  how  is  the  expense  to  be  done  away 
with?  Perhaps  some  State  will,  each  year,  go 
Nebraska  "one  better,"  and  foot  all  the  bills, 
transportation  included. 

1  don't  see  any  object  in  the  Union  reorganiz- 
ing itself.  It  seems  to  have  had  faithful  and 
efBcient  ofBcers  from  the  start,  and  to  have 
done  its  work  efSciently.  I  don't  see  how  it 
could  have  done  better. 

Some  may  say,  "Well,  you  have  taken  a  good 
deal  of  space,  and  have  given  nothing  definite 
as  to  what  kind  of  an  organization  you  think 
would  be  best."  Yes,  I  know  I  haven't;  but  I 
know  the  amalgamation  committee  and  some 
others  are  trying  to  formulate  something  that 
will  be  generally  acceptable,  and  will  report  to 
the  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  at  Lincoln. 

Some  are  in  favor  of  a  representative  organiz- 
ation; but  this  country  of  ours  is  too  large  for 
such  an  organization.  The  business  necessary 
to  be  done  to  protect  the  bee-keeper's  interest 
can  be  done  as  it  is  now  by  the  Union,  and  the 
social  part  of  the  organization  will  have  to  be 
enjoyed  by  such  only  as  can  spare  the  time  and 
money  to  attend  such  gatherings. 

I  see  by  Gleanings  for  Sept.  1st,  which  has 
just  come  to  hand,  that  the  wonderful  "  Sky- 
lark "  has  "put  his  foot  in  it  "as  usual.  In 
speaking  of  the  coming  meeting  of  the  North 
American  at  Lincoln,  he  says,  "This  is  just 
the  chance  you  want  to  form  and  organize  a 
new  union  and  honey  exchange— national  in 
every  respect.  There  will  be  present  a  large 
number  of  bee-keepers— men  of  national  repa- 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  come  across 
the  statement  that,  in  1895,  the  Ontario  B.  K.  A. 
received  for  membership  $175;  from  alHliatlon,  $65; 
government  grant,  $650;  total,  $890.— A.  B.  M. 


tation,  almost  equal  to  myself,  and  you  will  not 
get  such  a  body  together  soon  again."  And 
then  he  goes  on  to  tell  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  advises  that  the  North  American  with  its 
present  membership,  be  turned  into  a  new 
"  Union  and  Honey  Exchange,"  and  in  three 
months  there  will  be  1000  names  on  its  rolls,  etc. 

Well,  well!  Skylark  is  great  on  advice;  but  I 
wonder  why  such  a  great  and  wise  man  as  he  is 
doesn't  go  ahead  without,  so  much  talk,  and  tell 
how  to  do  it.  I  guess  I  know  the  reason.  Wise 
people  are  usually  modest,  and  his  modesty — 
not  wisdom— keeps  his  from  showing  his  ig — 
ign— igno— ignoran— no,  not  just  that,  but  keeps 
him  from  telling  how  to  do  it.  But  I'm  in  the 
same  fix  he  is.  I  never  before  realized  how 
much  alike  Skylark  and  myself  are;  only  he  is 
so  much  the  greater  man  that  I  fear  he  would 
hardly  like  to  associate  with  me;  but  the  very 
next  chance  he  gets  he'll  strike  at  nn  ,  and  then 
h  ide  behind  a  nom  de  plume. 

It  can  not  be  expected  that  an  organization 
can  be  perfected  at  once;  but  "  there  seems  to 
be  a  feeling  in  the  air  "  that  measures  should  be 
taken  at  Lincoln  to  begin  the  work  of  perfect- 
ing an  organization  that  shall  not  only  protect 
its  members  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights, 
and  prosecute  adulterators,  but  also  aid  the 
members  and  others  in  disposing  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  apiary  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  have  studied  the  By-laws  of  the  California 
Bee-keepers'  Exchange  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, and  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Exchange 
should  not  be  a  success;  and  it  is  possible  that 
something  in  this  line  may  yet  be  organized  to 
represent  a  larger  territory,  or  even  the  whole 
United  States. 

But  something  more  is  required  of  a  national 
organization  than  to  act  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. Adulteration  must  be  looked  after; 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  present  National  Bee- 
keepers' Union  stands  ready  to  do  this  when- 
ever requested  to  do  so;  but  before  beginning 
operations  they  must  have  positive  proof,  such 
as  will  stand  the  test  in  the  courts.  I  am  glad 
indeed  that  it  "appears"  to  Skylark,  when 
looking  through  his  "little  microscope,"  that 
the  little — but  mighty — Union  is  watching  that 
$700  that  is  laid  away  for  future  use.  That 
is  just  what  that  $700  is  for — future  use;  audit 
should  not  lie  around  loose,  especially  when 
any  one  may  be  skylarKing  around. 

Toledo,  O.,  Sept.  3. 

[Now.  look  here,  doctor.  It  "kind  o'  riles" 
me  to  have  you  pitch  into  me  as  the  chief  of- 
fender, more  especially  as  you  try  to  make  me 
imply  what  I  did  not  mean  or  say.  I  did  not 
say  that  the  Bee-keepers'  Union  or  the  North 
American  was  a  poor  fizzle  because  either 
might  be  international.  The  National  Bee- 
keepers' Union  (more  national  than  any  thing 
else)  is  not  a  fizzle  by  any  means,  and  never 
was;  but  the  North  American — I  will  say  it 
now — tried  to  be  international,  and  made  a 
fizzle  of  it;  and  finally  at  Keokuk  it  was  voted 
to  make  it  simply  an  organization  that  would 
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take  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Under- 
stand that  I  do  not  say  that,  while  it  was  inter- 
national in  name,  the  society  was  a  fizzle,  but 
thai  the  tnjlim  to  be  international  was  a  fizzle. 
As  North  American  it  did  well  considering  its 
limited  functions,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  and 
our  great  geographical  distances.  If  it  had 
been  distinctly  national  I  am  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  have  done  better  still, 
because  our  geographical  distances  are  too 
great  even  then.  Now,  what  riles  me  is  that 
you  place  "  trying  to  cover  one  or  more  coun- 
tries "  and  a  "  poor  fizzle"  together,  when  you 
know  [  meant  one  was  the  natural  sequence  of 
the  other. 

As  I  said  in  that  same  editorial  to  which  you 
refer  on  page  609,  I  am  not  now,  nor  was  I  then, 
particular  whether  the  new  organization  should 
be  national  or  international,  or  whether  it  should 
be  a  combination  of  the  two  societies,  or  a  prod- 
uct of  one;  namely,  the  Bee  keepers'  Union. 
The  most  I  cared  about,  and  do  care  now,  is 
something  that  will  be  accepted  by  che  majori- 
ty. If  that  majority  desires  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  into  one  society  that  shall  be  inter- 
national, then  I  am  with  it  heart  and  soul; 
but  I  shall /ceJ  just  the  same  that  the  chances 
of  success  will  be  better  to  have  it  distinctly 
national.  Why,  we  have  not  now.  and  never 
have  had,  a  national  bee-keepers'  association 
in  my  recollection.  The  Ontario  bee-keepers 
have  a  society  that  is  practically  national;  at 
least,  it  does  not  step  out  of  the  border  lines  of 
its  own  country.  The  British  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation is  another  sample.  Both  of  these 
national  societies  are  a  success  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Are  we  so  small  in  numbers  that  we 
must  needs  go  to  other  countries  for  support? 
You  will  remember  that,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  the  bee-keepers  of  the  United  States  want- 
ed to  have  the  North  American  incorporated, 
and  some  of  the  leaders  in  Canada  opposed  it  so 
bitterly  that  those  of  us  who  desired  peace  ad- 
vocated dropping  incorporation.  The  new  Bee- 
keepers' Union  must  necessarily  be  incorporat- 
ed, for  how  can  it  sue  or  bo  sued,  and  how  can 
it  prosecute  honey  adulterators  unless  incorpor- 
ated ?  What  is  to  prevent  the  Canadians  from 
objecting  on  the  same  grounds  as  before?  I 
am  well  aware  that  not  all  of  them  did  so  ob- 
jec*^.  I  cite  this  only  to  show  that  there  would 
be  local  differences,  and  that  it  might  be  easier 
to  have  one  distinctly  national  ocganization.  If 
the  Canadians  desire  to  have  a  protective  so- 
ciety, they  could  very  easily,  by  a  slight  modifi- 
cation in  their  constitution,  hitch  to  their  pres- 
ent organization  a  protective  union — one  that 
would  do  the  work  that  the  Bee-keepers'  Union 
of  this  country  has  done  and  can  do  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Now,  having  had  "  my  say  "  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tional organization,  I  am  willing  to  drop  the 
idea  entirely,  and  take  in  Canada,  if  it  seems 
more  feasible  and  practicable  to  the  majority 
of  bee-keepers.  As  to  amalgamation,  I  do  not 
care  much  either  way  whether  our  new  socie- 
ty is  made  out  of  two  or  one  organization.  Per- 
sonally I  was  in  favor  of  amalgamation  at  the 
very  start,  and  am  yet.— Ed.] 


THE  UNION  AND  KEORGANIZATION. 


TRIENNIAL   MEETINGS  ;     TWO   CLASSES   OF   ME.M- 
BER.S. 


By  Geo.  W.  Brodbeck. 


Mr.  Editor:— I  notice  that  Dr.  Miller,  in  one 
of  his  Straws,  Aug.  15,  propounds  the'following 
question:  "And  do  I  understand  you  to  say, 


Bro.  B.,  that  you  now  want  to  kill  the  Union 
and  get  up  something  else?  If  so,  just  tell  us 
wnat  it  is,  and  if  you've  got  something  better  I 
am  with  you." 

The  question  on  amalgamation  is  now  of  not 
much  interest;  so,  concerning  this,  a  reply  is 
not  necessary,  for  the  whole  voices  itself  in  the 
self-evident  fact  that  we  all  now  favor  a  dis- 
tinctive national  organization  that  will  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
whole  United  States;  so  my  reply  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Union. 

In  my  article  in  Gleanings  and  in  the^jner- 
ica?i  Bee  Journal,  which  appeared  some  time 
ago,  proposing  a  national  association,  I  at  that 
time  favored  a  separate  and  distinct  organiza- 
tion from  our  present  Union;  but  where  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  with  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  York 
and  others,  favored  the  reorganization  of  the 
Union,  I  too  began  to  realize  the  advisability  of 
utilizing  by  enlargement  the  tried  and  tested 
foundation  of  the  Union  in  the  establishment  of 
just  such  an  organization  as  we  are  in  need  of. 
So  you  see,  doctor,  my  object  is  not  "to  kill," 
but  to  build  up;  and  while  some  of  us  may  dif- 
fer in  regard  to  minor  details  I  believe  in  the 
main  we  can  agree,  and  I  for  one  am  dispo.sed 
to  give  due  credit  to  all  who  have  been  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  and  in  their  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  general  good  of  the 
bee-keeping  fraternity  of  the  United  States; 
and  I  trust  that  the  presentation  of  the  follow- 
ing propositions  of  how  best  to  attain  this  ob- 
ject will  not  be  considered  presumptuous,  but 
as  coming  from  one  who  is  aiming  to  add  his 
mite  toward  its  accomplishment;  and  by  the 
careful  sifting  of  all  the  sands  presented  we 
may  glean  sufficient  gold  with  which  to  build. 
•  The  one  great  obstacle  to  contend  with  in  the 
endeavor  to  secure  State,  Territorial,  or  sec- 
tional representation  to  a  bee-keepers'  congress 
is  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  to  those  who 
would  be  forced  to  travel  a  long  distance;  and 
unless  we  can  devise  ways  and  means  to  defray 
and  distribute  this  expense,  all  of  our  efforts  to 
secure  a  representative  assembly  will  result  in 
failure. 

The  defensive  feature  of  the  Union  is  anoth- 
er, for  some  favor  it  and  some  do  not.  There 
are  some  others;  but  as  I  desire  to  be  brief  I 
will  present  my  suggestions  for  overcoming 
these;  for  by  the  accomplishment  of  this  we  no 
doubt  can  remove  others. 

To  satisfy  and  induce  a  like  interest  in  a  na- 
tional association  I  would  divide  the  member- 
ship into  two  classes: 

1.  The  protective  class. 

2.  The  non- protective  class. 

The  first  class  would  be  those  whom  the  asso- 
ciation would  defend  in  their  legal  rights,  the 
same  as  the  Union  does  at  present;  and  the 
second  class  would  be  those  who  would  share 
all  other  benefits  except  the  above.    The  mem- 
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bership-fee  in  the  first  being  one  dollar,  and  in 
the  second  class  50  cents;  that  25  cents  from 
each  entrance-fee  and  from  each  annual  pay- 
ment be  reserved  and  deposited  as  a  reserve 
fund  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  payment  of 
mileage  of  properly  certified  delegates  to  and 
from  the  meeting  of  the  association. 

Now,  to  secure  a  fund  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expense  of  such  representatives  it  may  be  nec- 
essary for  us  at  first  to  decide  on  triennial  ses- 
sions, and  to  limit  representation  to  one  for  ev- 
ery fifty  and  over,  and  two  for  every  one  hun- 
dred and  over,  the  membership  of  each  State 
or  Territory  making  its  own  selection  of  dele- 
gates. The  membership  in  each  State  is  to 
select  one  of  its  members  as  a  director,  said  di- 
rector to  supervise  and  attend  to  the  interests 
of  its  members  subject  to  the  General  Manager; 
also  an  executive  board  composed  of  the  officers 
of  the  association,  who  are  empowered  to  act 
for  the  organization  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  interests  of  its  members  or  the  associa- 
tion proper. 

I  might  give  you  many  more;  but  as  I  con- 
sider these  the  essential  features  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  national  organization  I  trust 
they  will  suffice. 

There  have  been  many  good  suggestions  pre- 
sented toward  the  establishment  of  a  national 
association  by  many  of  our  most  prominent 
writers;  but  I  do  not  remember  of  a  single  one 
mapping  out  a  practical  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. In  a  letter  received  from  one  of  our  most 
prominent  bee-keepers  a  short  time  since,  he 
states,  "  It  is  quite  easy  to  say  a  thing  can  and 
ought  to  be  done,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  tell  how  to  do  it;"  and  then  in  addition  I  de- 
sire to  say  that  it  is  so  easy  to  criticise,  and  too 
often  it  ends  in  putting  obstructions  in  the  path 
of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  whole;  and  unless  something  bet- 
ter can  be  suggested,  our  criticism,  as  a  rule, 
results  in  no  good.  As  regards  the  propositions 
presented  in  this  article,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  submit  them  for  criticism  to  Dr.  Miller  or 
any  one  else;  but  in  doing  so,  please  remember 
that  the  writer  is  not  infallible;  and  if  you  can 
aid  by  suggesting  additional  or  better  proposi- 
tions, remember  you  are  doing  it  for  the  good  of 
the  many. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

[While  I  am  In  sympathy  with  some  plan  of 
representation,  similar  to  what  you  propose,  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  entail  too  great  an  ex- 
pense, and  in  time  render  the  association  bank- 
rupt. You  yourself  see  that  it  would  take  lib- 
erally of  the  funds,  and  suggest  only  triennial 
meetings.  With  gatherings  so  far  apart,  I  am 
rather  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  lose  inter- 
est in  and  perhaps  forget  about  the  association. 
The  annual  meetings  of  the  North  American 
were  the  very  life  of  it.  Enthusiasm,  the  motor 
force  of  many  of  our  organizations,  would  be 
kept  up  by  annual  meetings,  but  not  by  trienni- 
al gatherings.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  re- 
organizing the  Union  was  that  it  might  have 


annual  meetings;  and  your  plan,  it  appears  to 
me,  would  make  this  impossible,  at  least  for  the 
present. 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  having  two  classes  of 
members.  If  any  of  them  need  protection,  they 
all  want  it.  Why  not  one  class,  and  every 
member  eligible  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  as- 
sociation?— Ed.] 


PRICES  ON  HONEY. 


A  GOOD  ANSWER  TO  THE    QUESTION  WHY  IT  IS 
LOWER  NOW  THAN  IN  THE  '70'S. 


By  Adrinn  Getaz. 


"  Friend  Getaz  explains,  p.  563,  that  the  price 
of  honey  is  governed  by  the  price  of  the  cor- 
responding quality  of  corn  syrup.  But  how 
about  comb  honey  ?  Does  glucose  control  the 
price  of  that  ?  "    So  writes  Dr.  Miller,  p.  595. 

Certainly,  dear  doctor;  but  as  the  quality  of 
comb  honey  is  superior  to  that  uf  extracted 
honey,  the  price  of  comb  honey  is  higher  in 
proportion.  In  fact,  when  I  wrote  the  above  I 
had  both  in  mind,  comb  honey  as  well  as  ex- 
tracted. 

It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  bring  politics  in- 
to the  question  of  honey  prices.  We  did  get 
a  much  higher  price  for  honey  in  the  '70's  than 
we  do  now;  but  why?  In  the '70's  there  were 
no  substitutes  to  compete.  All  the  sweets  we 
had  were  sugars,  mostly  dark  (but  little  white 
sugar  was  used,  as  it  was  retailed,  at  least  here, 
at  about  20  cts.  a  pound  or  more);  some  New 
Orleans  molasses  and  sorghum  molasses,  made 
in  ordinary  iron  kettles,  both  pretty  nearly  as 
black  as  tar,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  home- 
made apple-butter  and  also  some  good  but 
high-priced  New  Orleans  molasses.  Now  all 
this  is  changed.  White  sugar  is  sold  at  5  cts. 
per  lb.  instead  of  20  or  more.  With  the  inven- 
tion of  the  evaporator,  quite  an  amount  of  fair- 
ly good  sorghujn  molasses  is  turned  out  every 
year.  With  the  falling  price  of  sugars  has 
also  fallen  the  price  of  the  New  Orleans  molas- 
ses; and,  above  all,  corn  or  glucose  syrups  are 
sold  in  enormous  quantities,  under  all  sorts  of 
fancy  names,  sucb  as  '"Pure  Golden  Drops," 
"  Golden  New  Orleans  syrup,"  "  Pure  Califor- 
nia orange  honey,"  etc.  Add  to  this  an  immense 
quantity  of  candies,  jellies,  more  or  less  artifi- 
cial, and  other  confectioneries  made  possible  by 
the  cheapness  of  sugars  and  glucose,  and  then 
you  needn't  look  for  any  thing  else  than  the 
competition  on  the  markets  of  the  above  sub- 
stitutes. We  are  "confronted  by  a  condition 
and  not  by  a  theory,"  and  we  can  not  change 
the  situation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  need  not  be  afraid 
of  lower  prices,  even  if  the  production  of  honey 
were  considerably  increased;  for  these  substi- 
tutes are  sold  now  at  the  lowest  possible  mar- 
gins, and  an  increase  of  honey  production 
would  simply  displace  them  in  part,  as,  at  equal 
or  somewhat  higher  prices  (especially  in  the 
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case  of  comb  honey),  the  consumer  will  take 
the  honey  In  preference. 

DEAD  BROOD. 

While  I  h3,ve"the  pen  in  hand "  I  should 
like  to  know  if,  in  the  apiaries  of  those  reporting 
some  peculiar  cases  of  dead  brood,  the  symptoms 
of  bee-paralysis  have  been  observed  (page  610, 
Aug.  loth  issue).  Those  who  read  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  knov/ ihsit  the  disease  exists 
in  East  Tennessee,  at  least  in  this  part  of  it, 
and  that  I  have  had  and  am  yet  having  quite 
an  experience  with  it.  I  can  not  say  positively 
whether  bee-paralysis  will  kill  any  of  the  brood 
or  not;  but  I  suspect  that  it  does  sometimes.  I 
have  had  many  cases  of  some  dead  brood  car- 
ried out  I  could  not  account  for  otherwise;  yet, 
in  the  absence  of  a  microscopical  investigation, 
1  can  not  say.  I  don't  see  why  it  should  not. 
There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
foul  brood  and  bee-paralysis— that  is,  the  rapid- 
ity of  development.  In  foul  brood,  the  brood 
attacked  is  sure  to  die  in  a  short  time,  and  in- 
fect the  rest  of  the  hive.  1  suppose  the  matur- 
ed bees  attacked  will  soon  leave  the  hive  and 
die  outside.  I  also  suppose  that  a  queen  at- 
tacked by  the  disease  would  die  before  she 
could  lay  many  infected  eggs,  if  any  at  all; 
hence  the  reason  why  queens  do  not  transmit 
the  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
liability  of  matured  bees  to  contract  the  disease. 
Bacilli  have  been  found  in  their  bodies,  even  in 
the  ovaries  of  the  queen. 

But  bee-paralysis  is  a  slow-developing  dis- 
ease. In  most  cases  bees  already  showing 
symptoms  in  the  fall  will  survive  through  the 
winter,  and  even  give  the  colony  a  start  in  the 
spring.  It  is  likely  that  many  of  these  sick 
bees  had  contracted  the  malady  while  in  the 
larval  stage  or  got  it  from  the  queen  through 
her  eggs.  It  is  also  likely  that  some  of  the 
brood  may  die  of  the  disease.  A  microscopical 
investigation  of  the  dead  and  living  brood 
would  settle  the  question. 

By  the  way,  a  full  investigation  and  scien- 
tifically conducted  experiments  on  bee-paraly- 
sis would  be  a  splendid  subject  for  some  of  our 
experiment  stations,  much  more  useful  than 
hair-splitting  experiments  on  the  thickness  of 
foundation. 

Some  may  doubt  the  possibility  of  transmis- 
sion of  disease  by  the  queen's  eggs.  But  those 
acquainted  with  the  silkworm  know  that  the 
worms  attacked  by  a  bacillus  almost  identical 
with  those  producing  foul  brood  and  bee-pa- 
ralysis will  not  always  die  in  the  larval  state, 
but  go  through  their  regular  transformations, 
and  lay  eggs  containing  spores  of  the  disease. 
These  spores  develop  themselves  into  bacilli 
as  the  worm  emerges  and  grows.  In  fact,  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  through  the  eggs  is, 
in  the  silkworm  disease,  the  principal  one. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

[While  it  is  possible  that  causes  that  have 


favored  lower  prices  on  general  commodities 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  lower  prices 
on  honey,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  lower 
prices  on  other  sweets  besides  honey  have  had 
more  to  do  with  it.  We  must  not  forget,  also, 
that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  bee-keepers, 
and  consequently  a  larger  amount  of  honey  pro- 
duced, as  compared  with  the  '70's.  The  more 
producers,  the  more  there  are  who  are  willing 
to  put  their  honey  on  the  market  at  competitive 
prices;  but  it  does  seem  as  if  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  prices  on  sweets  other  than  honey,  and 
the  greater  variety  of  them  has  done  more  than 
all  the  other  causes  combined  to  reduce  the 
price  on  our  product. 

Regarding  bee-paralysis  and  its  relation  to 
dead  brood,  I  have  never  noticed  in  any  cases 
in  our  own  yard  that  there  was  dead  brood 
along  with  the  paralytic  bees;  but  the  next 
case  we  see  of  it  we  shall  watch  very  carefully. 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  all  those  who  have 
had  this  disease,  whether  they  have  noticed 
along  with  dead  brood  paralytic  bees.  It  is 
possible  that  one  microbe  is  the  cause  of  both; 
namely,  dead  brood  and  what  we  now  call  bee- 
paralysis.— Ed.J 


TO  FIND  THE    COLONY  THAT  CAST  THE 
SWARM. 


By  O.  C.  Oreiner. 

At  this  writing  bees  are  nicely  at  work  again 
on  buckwheat.  Although  the  flow  does  not 
seem  to  be  as  profuse  as  it  is  some  years,  it 
promises  to  yield  at  least  a  fair  crop.  As  this 
is  the  last  source  from  which  we  can  expect  any 
surplus  honey  for  this  season,  to  make  the  best 
of  it  all  forces  must  be  kept  at  work  in  supers; 
and  swarming  is,  therefore,  not  desirable.  But 
what  are  we  going  to  do?  they  have  been  very 
much  inclined  that  way  for  the  last  week  or 
two,  from  one  to  three  swarms  being  the  aver- 
age per  day.  (This  is  another  peculiar  feature 
of  this  season — now  and  then  a  buckwheat 
swarm  is  what  we  expect;  but  to  have  so  many 
we  have  never  before  experienced.)  The  only 
profitable  way  to  deal  with  these  swarms  is  to 
hive  them  back  to  their  mother-colonies,  either 
with  their  queens,  after  all  queen-cells  have 
been  destroyed,  or,  if  there  is  anv  reason  to  sus- 
pect superseding,  without  them. 

When  prime  and  second  swarming  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  I  have  stayed  in  the  apiary 
without  intermission— would  not  leave  at  meal 
time,  even,  without  having  a  substitute  to 
watch;  hiving  back,  whenever  desired,  was, 
therefore,  an  easy  matter.  But  lately  my  work 
has  been  such  that  I  could  not  very  well  remain 
constantly  with  the  bees,  and  most  of  these  late 
swarms  have  been  found  swarming  or  clustered; 
consequently  their  places  of  issue  were  un- 
known. To  return  these  swarms  to  their  homes 
I  have  practiced  dequeening  with  the  very  best 
of  success.  At  first  this  may  seem  like  a  tedi- 
ous job;  but  with  a  little  practice  any  one  soon 
gets  to  be  an  expert  at  this  business.  Of  course, 
all  swarms  that  are  to  be  treated  in  this  way 
have  to  be  hived  in  the  hiving-box.  If  they 
are  small,  a  close  search  will  generally  reveal 
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her  majesty  somewhere  in  sight,  and  a  quick 
grab  with  thumb  and  forefinger  will  secure  her, 
even  if  a  dive  of  an  inch  or  two  among  the  bees 
is"  necessary.  If  the  queen  is  not  in  sight  at 
first,  and  does  not  show  herself  soon,  I  tal\e  the 
box  on  the  ground,  and,  by  tipping  it  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  manipulating  the  bees  in  such 
a  way  that  they  are  scattered  thinly  all  over  the 
inside  of  the  box,  sides  and  bottom;  and.  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  queen  will  come  in  sight. 

But  how  can  we  tell  that  all  the  queens  are 
taken  from  the  swarm,  after  finding  one  or  two? 
Well,  the  bees  will  tell.    I  hang  the  box  in  a 


LOOKING   FOK  THE  QUEEN. 

convenient  place,  and  wait  a  few  minutes.  If 
they  have  still  another  queen  with  them  they 
will  remain  quiet,  and  another  search  is  neces- 
sary; but  if  they  are  queenless  they  become  un- 
easy and  are  soon  on  their  way  home. 

It  is  not  so  easy  with  large  swarms.  After 
they  have  become  quiet  in  the  hiving-box  I 
dump  the  bulk  of  them  in  front  of  a  hive  with 
a  set  of  cleaned  extracting-combs.  Very  fre- 
quently the  queen  is  then  in  sight;  but  if  not, 
when  the  bees  with  their  accustomed  hum  begin 
to  travel  toward  the  hive  I  set  the  box  with  the 
remaining  bees  (see  illustration),  which  have 
also  begun  the  same  hum,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pile,  and  soon  the  bees  are  drawn  in  oppo- 
site diipctious,  one  column  traveling  toward 
the  hive,  the  other  toward  the  box.  This  scat- 
ters the  swarm  over  so  much  territory  that  mat- 
ters must  be  very  much  against  us  to  miss  the 
queen.  But  in  case  she  did  escape  our  vigil- 
ance she  must  be  either  in  the  hive  or  in  the 
box;  and  as  soon  as  the  queenless  part  begins 
to  show  this  uneasiness,  hunting  fortheirqueen, 
I  rirry  the  other  part  with  the  queen  in  the 
ij.  ar-by  bee-cellar.  Those  left  outdoors  are 
iliiis  made  queenless.  and  point  out  to  us  the 
liivo  from  which  they  issued  by  their  returning 
t 111 Teto  en  masse.  We  have  then  the  opportu- 
nity to  destroy  the  queen-cells  of  that  colony 
and  return  the  remainder  of  the  swarm  from 
the  bee-cellar  if  we  desire.  If  for  any  reason 
we  wish  to  find  the  queen  it  can  be  done  much 
easier,  since  the  swarm  has  been  divided.  The 
set  of  combs,  over  which  the  half-swarm  is  dis- 


tributed, can  be  looked  over  to  better  advan- 
tage than  when  twice  as  many  bees  are  crowd- 
ed together;  or,  if  the  queen  had  happened  to 
find  her  way  into  the  hiving-box,  the  same  op- 
eration as  taking  a  queen  from  a  small  swarm 
will  accomplish  the  object. 

All  valuable  queens,  which  I  obtain  by  hiving 
swarms  back  without  their  queen,  I  keep  in  nu- 
clei as  a  reserve  in  case  any  are  needed;  other- 
wise I  build  them  up  as  best  I  can  until  fall.  If 
by  that  time  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
winter  separately,  they  are  united.  They  oc- 
cupy a  row  by  themselves,  so  that  two  or  three 
can  be  easily  put  together. 

These  nuclei  are  made  from  swarms  that  are 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  work  in  supers— gen- 
erally such  as  have  been  found  queenless  in  the 
fore  part  of  summer,  and  at  that  time  supplied 
with  a  queen-cell  or  perhaps  a  virgin  queen. 
To  form  these  nuclei  I  move  the  swarm  that  I 
have  selected  for  this  purpose  to  a  new  stand; 
a  comb  of  brood  with  a  caged  queen  and  a 
couple  of  empty  combs  or  frames  are  placed  in 
a  contracted  hive  on  the  old  stand  to  receive 
the  flying  bees.  After  a  day  or  two,  when  the 
queen  is  released,  this  makes  a  strong  nucleus 
and  can  be  built  up  very  fast.  The  removed 
colony  is  by  this  time  destitute  of  all  flying 
bees,  and  contracted  to  its  brood-combs.  Any 
time  thereafter,  every  one  of  these  with  its  ad- 
hering bees  and  a  queen  can  be  used  to  start  a 
nucleus.  As  they  have  no  flying  bees,  those 
taken  with  each  comb  will  remain  wherever 
placed. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15. 


j4.  P.,  Pa.— Sorghum  molasses  is  not  nearly 
as  good  for  feeding  bees  as  syrup  from  granu- 
lated sugar,  especially  for  winter  feeding.  How- 
ever, bees  do  winter  very  well  on  such  feed; 
and  as  you  have  the  article  we  would  risk  it. 

C.  N.  W.,  N.  I^.— Our  dovetailed  chaff  hives 
are  intended  to  winter  out  of  doors  in  most  lo- 
calities ;  but  in  extremely  cold  climates,  or 
where  there  is  great  exposure,  we  recommend 
putting  these  hives  with  the  bees  into  the  cel- 
lar. Then  when  they  are  taken  out  in  the 
spring  the  double  wall  protects  them  much  bet- 
ter than  a  single-walled  hive.  We  think  you 
will  find  the  plan  will  work  very  satisfactorily. 
Your  cellar,  however,  needs  to  be  perfectly 
dark,  and  one  where  the  temperature  does  not 
vary  much  above  50  degrees  nor  below  40.  If 
you  put  the  chaft'  hives  in  the  cellar,  we  would 
advise  you  to  try  part  of  them  with  just  a  thin 
cloth  laid  on  top  of  the  brocd-nest  — nothing 
more. 
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-0-0  ()!  great gunss!" 
shouted  Mr.  Ghering; 
"  I  vas  stung!   Oh!  I 
vas    stung    mit     the 
hair  on  the  top  of  my 
head!"  and  he  plung- 
ed   into    the    bushes. 
"There's  more  as  ten 
thousand  bees  in  my 
hair." 
"Oh.  no!"  said  Fred,  coming  to  him  in  the 
bushes;    "there   are  only  two  or  three — see;" 
and  he  picked  out  the  offending  bees. 

"Vas  that  so?  Anyways,  that  vas  remark- 
able how  those  two,  three  made  so  much  noise, 
and  made  my  head  feel  like  it  vas  in  one  hot 
ofen." 

After  Fred  had  extracted  the  stings  and  con- 
soled him.  Mr.  Ghering  found  that  he  was  not 
hurt  much  after  all;  and,  laughing  loudly, 
said.  "Shust  think  how  it  vas  comical.  I  vas 
smiling  all  ofer  my  face  with  an  open  infitation 
for  them  to  make  a  charge;  but  they  all  went 
into  the  back  door  of  my  head,  through  that 
von  little  hole  in  my  hat;"  and  Mr.  Ghering 
went  off  scratching  his  head.  His  parting 
words  to  Frtid  were  to  go  into  some  other  busi- 
ness, for  those  bees  had  all  of  the  anger  of 
McBurger  and  the  devil  of  Dawson;  "but  it 
vas  so  comical." 

Upon  being  left  alone  again,  Fred  cut  down 
the  two  cottonwood-trees.  and.  after  scoring 
and  hewing  them,  he  had  two  pieces  of  timber 
which  faced  up  eight  inches.  Halving  in  sev- 
eral cross-pieces  and  legs,  and  covering  all  with 
Oregon  pine.  Fred  completed  a  bench  of  such 
generous  proportions,  and  of  such  a  Arm  nature, 
that  he  patted  it  with  his  hands  admiringly, 
and,  jumping  upon  it,  let  out  his  exuberant 
spirits  by  dancing  a  little  jig. 

Fred  had  secured  some  provisions  from  down 
the  river,  or  "  grub  stake,"  as  the  miners  say; 
and  for  the  present,  or  until  he  had  time  to  put 
up  his  cabin,  he  proposed  to  bach  it  under  the 
friendly  cottonwoods.  After  eating  his  supper, 
in  the  performance  of  which  he  used  his  new 
work-bench  for  a  table,  and  still  having  some 
minutes  of  daylight,  he  selected  a  number  of 
the  rickety  hives  and  proceeded  to  renail  them. 
"No  spring  in  that  bench,"  said  he,  as  he 
nailed  up  the  flr^t  hive.  "  Nothing  like  having 
a  firm  foundation  to  a  fellow's  business." 

The  strokes  of  Fred's  hammer  were  rapid  and 
lusty,  and  awoke  the  echoes  in  a  wide  circle 


around  him.  The  men  from  the  ranch  came 
over  to  see  the  progress  of  the  enterprise.  Mr. 
Ghering  had  recovered  from  his  stinging  expe- 
rience in  the  morning,  and,  under  the  friendly 
shades  of  evening,  approached  without  fear. 

"Well,  Fred,"  said  he,  as  he  came  up,  "I 
think  you  vork  all  day  and  all  night.  When 
you  haf  been  in  this  country  two,  three,  four 
years,  somedimes  less,  you  will  not  vork  so  hard 
as  fury." 

"  When  I  have  any  thing  to  do,"  replied  Fred, 
"I  believe  in  doing  it;  and  especially  in  this 
case  I  can  not  neglect  the  work,  for,  to  secure 
the  best  results,  it  must  be  done  right  now.  In 
bee-keeping  we  must  have  our  dish  right  side 
up  at  the  proper  time,  or  we  lose  the  harvest." 

"I  always  supposet  in  the  bee-business  that 
the  bees  do  all  the  vork— shust  as  they  did  in 
my  hair  this  morning— ha,  ha!  and  the  bee- 
owner  he  do  somedings  else  until  he  vas  hungry 
for  honey;  then  he  shust  opens  his  hife  and 
helps  himself.  But  I  haf  learned  one  thing — he 
must  haf  no  leedle  holes  in  the  top  of  his 
hat." 

"  Why,  boss,"  said  Matt  Hogan,  "baa-kaap- 
ing  is  loike  fishing — yees  must  have  the  bait 
on  the  hook,  the  hook  in  the  wather,  and  yer- 
self  a  navigating  the  pole;  it's  just  aisy  whin 
yees  know  how." 

"Your  illustration  is  very  good,"  said  Fred, 
"  but  you  must  be  sure  of  an  another  important 
thing— that  there  are  fish  in  the  water." 

"That's  so,"  said  Matt,  scratching  his  head. 
"But  thin,  Misther  Fred,  who'd  be  such  a 
murthering  fool  as  to  fish  in  an  ould  frog-pond 
where  there's  no  fish  ?  " 

"  If  you  aspire  to  become  a  bee-keeper.  Matt, 
that  is  one  of  the  conditions.  We  get  our  api- 
cultnral  hook  carefully  baited,  throw  it  into 
the  stream,  and  wait  and  wait;  but  no  fish  rise 
to  the  bait.  In  other  words,  there's  no  honey 
in  the  flowers,  and  our  labor  is  in  vain." 

"  Well,  thin,  I'd  move  up  stream,  and  try  all 
the  coves,  or  go  over  to  the  Feather  or  the 
American  River.    Be  gorry,  I'd  find  the  fish." 

"That's  it,  Matt;  you  would  be  a  migratory 
bee-keeper." 

The  late  evening  air  now  became  quite  cool, 
as  it  always  does  in  this  climate,  and  the  men 
dropped  off  one  by  one  to  the  ranch  and  to  their 
bunks.  Fred  called  Ghering's  attention  to  his 
work-bench,  and  expatiated  upon  its  strength 
and  other  good  points;  "  and,"  said  he,  "  I  shall 
use  it  at  present  for  a  work-bench,  table,  and 
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bedstead.    It  is  a  cosy  place  for  all  of  these  pur- 
poses near  these  trees." 

"  You  vas  welcome  to  the  bunk-house  orlany 
place  at  the  ranch,"  said  kind  Mr.  Ghering; 
"but  if  you  prefer  the  pench  and  the  trees  it 
vas  good  to  be  intependent;"  and  Mr.  Ghering 
and  Matt  left  Fred  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  new 
quarters. 

The  day's  busy  work  had  it's  wearing  effect 
upon  Fred,  and  he  soon  rolled  himself  in  his 
blankets  upon  his  new  work-bench.  The  tired 
muscles  soon  relaxed,  and  he  slept  soundly 
until  aroused  by  nature's  alarm  -  clock,  the 
mockingbird. 

Whistles,  squalls,  and  melody  resounded  from 
an  overhanging  branch; 
and  though  it  was  in  the 
earliest  glow  of  the  morn- 
ing Fred  arose  to  plan  for 
the  labors  of  the  day. 

The  bees  were  all  quiet, 
save  a  prosperous  hum- 
ming in  the  hives;  and 
Fred,  with  mattock  in 
hand,  strolled  out  to  his 
path  upon  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  and  made  further 
enlargements  where  ne- 
cessary. This  done,  and 
breakfast  prepared  and 
eaten,  the  hives  were 
again  taken  in  hand. 

"It's  meself  that's  with 
yees,"  said  Matt  Hogan 
as  he  suddenly  strode  out 
of  the  little  fringe  of 
bushes  near  the  work- 
bench. "I  have  half  a 
day  off,  and  will  help  yees 
and  learn  about  the  bees." 

"  Weil,  now,  that  is  fine; 
but  we  shall  have  to  learn 
together,  for  this  cave- 
bee  miiiiagement  is  entire- 
ly new  to  me;  but  when 
we  get  them  into  the  hives, 
perhaps  I  can  then  teach 
you  something.  Now, 
Matt,  you  see  these  hives  and  frames—" 

"I  certainly  do  see  them,  Fred,  for  they're 
furninst  me  two  eyes." 

"Well,  you  see  they  are  much  out  of  shape. 
They  have  the  disease  known  as  the  weewams, 
and  need  doctoring.  We  want  to  give  them  a 
dose  of  hammer  and  nails;  and  while  I  do  the 
hammer  act,  you  may  tighten  up  these  fine 
wires  in  these  frames  this  way— see?  and  put 
in  new  ones  from  this  spool  where  they  are 
broken  or  entirely  missing." 

"That  I  will,  and  do  it  loike  a  daisy;  and 
sure  is  it  telephone  wires  for  the  king-baa  they 
are?"  said  Matt. 

"  That's  a  queer  idea.  Matt;  but,  no;  those 


wires  are  used  for  supporting  foundation  comb 
like  this  remnant  here — see?  But  I  want  all 
of  these  wires  in  for  transferring  purposes,  as  I 
will  show  you  soon." 

Ten  hives  were  ready  for  the  bees;  and,  look- 
ing at  his  watch,  Fred  said  it  was  now  half- 
past  eight  o'clock,  "and  we  can  work  with  the 
bees  better  now  than  we  could  at  an  earlier 
hour." 

Smokers  and  veils  were  brought  into  use. 
Several  journeys  were  made  along  the  cliff, 
and  all  of  the  proper  tools  were  deposited  down 
near  the  cave  and  bees  to  be  operated  upon. 
Finally  Fred  took  the  mattock  and  knocked 
away  the  pieces  and  cut  a  large  opening  into 


MATT  HOGAN   AND   FRED   AT  THE   CLIFF. 


the  vicinity  of  the  colony  he  had  uncovered  a 
few  days  before. 

"  Now,  Matt,  you  blow  smoke  in  here  while  I 
clip  away  the  chalk,  and  we'll  soon  have  these 
fellows  out." 

"Out!"  said  Matt,  vehemently;  "be  gorry, 
what  does  yees  call  it  but  out  they  are  now? 
Wo-o-o!  the  roar  makes  me  faale  quare,  and 
me  kuaa-caps  are  all  of  a  rattle." 

"Oh!  you  will  get  used  to  that,"  said  Fred, 
as  he  cut  out  a  large  section  of  comb  contain- 
ing honey  and  brood.  Brushing  the  adhering 
bees  in  front  of  the  hive,  the  comb  was  laid 
carefully  upon  a  board,  and  trimmed  to  fit 
inside  the  hive-frame.    "  Now,  here  is  a  trick 
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worth  knowing,"  remarked  Fred;  "those  wires 
in  the  center  of  the  frame  appear  to  prevent 
fitting  the  comb  in  properly;  but  by  cutting  a 
little  crease  in  the  comb  quite  to  the  center 
along  each  wire,  the  latter  can  be  imbedded, 
holding  the  transferred  comb  securely,  as  you 
see,"  said  Fred  as  he  slipped  his  honey-knife 
under  the  comb  and  raised  it  and  the  frame  to 
an  upright  position,  and  placed  it  in  the  hive. 
"Now  the  bees  will  have  something  to  cluster 
upon." 

Fred  was  an  expert  at  transferring,  and  the 
combs    were    rapidly  fitted    into   the    frames. 


"  MATT,   C.\N   WE   HANG   ON   HERE    ALL   DAY  ? 

Pieces  of  comb,  several  to  a  frame,  were  fitted 
and  held  by  the  wires,  as  well  as  full  ones;  and 
by  the  time  the  colony  was  transferred,  Matts 
knee-caps  had  ceased  to  rattle,  and  his  interest 
increased.  His  questions  were  asked  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  for  the  roaring  of  the  bees  was 
now  terrific.  Nearly  all  of  the  bees  that  be- 
longed to  that  individual  colony  were  secured, 
and  the  hive  was  carried  up  to  its  place  on  the 
bluff.  Here  a  latticework  arrangement  was 
placed  before  the  hive,  so  that  the  bees  would 
be  sure  to  mark  their  location;  "and,  Matt,  if 


you  ever  wish  to  move  bees  a  short  distance 
successfully,"  explained  Fred,  "shut  the  bees 
in  the  hive  in  the  evening,  and  keep  them  shut 
in  until  an  hour  after  sunrise;  then  move  to 
the  new  location.  The  excitement  inside  the 
hive,  and  the  lattice  arrangement  in  front,  lead 
them  to  thoroughly  mark  the  location  when 
they  do  come  out." 

"Och!"said  Matt,  with  a  sigh;  "  me  educa- 
tion about  baas  has  been  sadly  neglected.  Faith, 
an'  it's  a  great  study,  aqual  to  astronomy, 
geology,  raisin'  pigs,  or  any  other  science.  I 
fear  me  thick  head'll  not  contain  the  half 
yees  are  a  tellin'  me." 

Again  the  expert  and  the 
novice  went  down  the  cliff  with 
a  hive  for  another  transfer. 
Matt  had  not  received  a  sting, 
and  was  getting  very  free  in  his 
movements. 

"Knee-pans  all  right?"  asked 
Fred. 

"  Not  a  flicker  there  this  time," 
replied  Matt,  looking  down  his 
trousers  legs.  But  a  few  min- 
utes later,  while  Fred  was  mak- 
ing an  opening  toward  the  next 
colony,  and  Matt  close  behind 
him,  the  latter  grabbed  the  leg 
he  had  been  admiring,  and 
shouted,  "  Be  gorry,  Fred,  there's 
a  baa  a  crawling  up  me  leg! 
Shoo!  go  back,  ye  little  strake 
of  avil." 

"  Now,  Matt,  you  just  let  the 
bee  alone,  and  stand  still.  When 
a  bee  gets  to  climbing  so.  it 
never  goes  back." 

"And  where  in  the  name  of 
sinse  will  it  go  to?  I  am  won- 
thering,"  shouted  Matt. 

"Oh!  if  nothing  happens  to  it 
upon  its  perilous  journey  it  will 
come  out  with  a  happy  buzz 
upon  your  shirt-collar.  Where 
is  the  bee  now.  Matt?" 

"Ouch!   it  be  a  climbing  me 
backbone  — wo-o-o!"  and  Matt 
trembled  as  though  he  had  the 
ague.    "  Bedad !  bad  luck  to  the 
pizen  baste!  it's  a  stinging  me!" 
and  Matt  was  jumping  and  stamping  in  good 
style,  to  the  edification  of  Fred,  who  stopped 
work  to  laugh  heartily.    But  the  next  moment 
the  chalky  ledge  upon  which  they  were  stand- 
ing could  endure  no  more  stamping,  and  sud- 
denly gave  way,  and  they  were  both  plunged 
into  the  water,  twenty  feet  below.    Such  a  fall 
sent  them   both  under   the  water;   but  as  no 
further  harm  came  to  them  from  the  falling 
debris  they  soon  came  to  the  surface. 

Frantically  tearing  off  their  hats  and  veils, 
which   were    now   decidedly  inconvenient  fix- 
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tures,  both  sought  some  shallow  standing- 
place;  but  the  bottom  of  the  cave  was  like  a 
well  with  a  deep  rounding  bottom.  The  sides 
were  as  smooth  as  water  could  make  them,  and, 
moreover,  slippery  with  slime.  The  opening, 
which  was  three  feet  wide,  twenty  feet  above, 
was  only  six  inches  for  several  feet  above  the 
water,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  but  little  light 
entered  the  well,  except  from  above;  and  as 
this  portion  of  the  cave  was  large  at  the  bottom 
and  smaller  at  the  top,  our  bee-keepers  found 
themselves  in  a  precarious  situation.  They 
were  both,  fortunately,  good  swimmers;  and  as 
soon  as  Fred  had  cleared  his  vocal  organs,  and 
had  taken  in  the  situation,  he  exclaimed  with 
deep  disgust,  "  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish." 

"  Faith,  that's  jist  me  own  idaas,"  said  Matt; 
"  an  if  I'm  to  name  the  braad  of  fish  we  are,  I'm 
thinking  we're  floundhers." 

"  Whatever  we  are,"  said  Fred,  "  the  prospect 
is  not  very  transporting."  During  their  con- 
versation they  had  searched  for  a  standing  or 
holding-on  place;  but  tbe  only  suoport  of  that 
nature  was  at  the  six-inch  crevice,  and  here 
they  finally  anchored  close  together. 

"  Well,  Matt,  the  question  is,  can  we  hang  on 
here  all  day?  for  surely  Mr.  Gehring  or  the 
men  will  not  come  out  here  until  evening,  and 
I  do  not  see  any  way  of  escape  except  with  their 
aid." 

"It  is  certainly  a  sarious  question,"  said 
Matt;  "an  it'll  be  a  tiresome  job  to  hould  on  to 
these  shlippery  rocks  all  day.  I  wunther,  I 
wonther.  shall  I  ever  see  my  Biddy  Malooney 
again  at  all.  at  all." 

"Oh!  we  must  not  be  discouraged," said  Fred, 
cheerfully;  "every  cloud  has  its  silver  lining, 
and  the  righteous  shall  never^be  forsaken." 

"Aye,  that's  it— righteous '."/said  Matt;  ye 
know,  Fred,  yees  told  me  last  Sunday  bhatrit 
was  an  unrighteous  act  to  go  fishing  on  that 
day,  an  i  went.  Me  conscience  troubles  me  a 
bit;  an  what  think  yees,  Fred,  did  me  unright- 
eous fishing  bring  me  to  this  pass  ?  " 

"  Oh!  no.  Matt,  you  are  getting  superstitious. 
You  know  I  did  not  go  fishing,  and  I  am  in  as 
bad  a  fix  as  you." 

"That's  so,  Fred;  but  all  the  same,  let  me 
get  out  of  this  with  sinse,  an  I'll  never  go  fish- 
ing again  on  Sunday,  so  help  me  Saint  Path- 
erick." 

"That's  a  good  resolution.  Matt.  But  what 
on  earth  is  that  I  hear  ?  " 

"It's  a  speerit,"  whispered  Matt,  supersti- 
tiously.  Then  they  both  listened  breathlessly, 
and,  penetrating  through  the  crevice,  came  the 
song: 

The  night  is  stormy  and  dark, 

My  lover  is  on  the  sea; 
Let  me  to  the  night  winds  hark. 
And  hear  what  they  say  to  me. 


PAPER  TRAYS  FOR  HONEY  CRATES. 

Question.— 1  have  been  told  that  you  use 
something  in  the  bottoms  of  your  honey-cases, 
when  sending  section  honey  to  market,  to  catch 
the  drip  or  leakage,  should  there  be  any  during 
shipping  or  in  handling,  so  that  the  honey  from 
the  crate  above  will  not  daub  the  top  of  the 
crates  below,  the  floor  of  the  car.  or  store,  or 
any  thing  else.  This  leaking  of  crates  is  a 
nuisance  that  grocers  do  not  like;  so  if  you 
have  any  plan  to  prevent  it,  won't  you  tell  us 
about  it  in  your  department  in  Gleanings? 
Tell  us  all  the  little  kinks  about  making,  using, 
etc.;  for  one  little  item,  so  explained  that  any 
one  can  appropriate  it,  is  of  more  value  to  one 
who  has  no  experience  than  half  a  dozen  ar- 
ticles hinting  at  things  of  value,  but  not  put 
in  form  so  they  can  be  of  use  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  bee-keepers. 

A7isiver. — Very  well.  If  the  managers  of 
Gleanings  do  not  object,  I  will  try  to  give  all 
the  items  regarding  the  paper  trays  I  use  in  the 
bottoms  of  my  honey- crates,  even  if  it  takes 
the  whole  of  my  ailoted  space  to  do  this  in;  for 
there  is  little  use  in  writing  to  help  some  one 
else  unless  it  is  made  plain  enough  so  the  read- 
er can  appropriate  it  to  himself  or  herself. 

The  first  thing  wanted  is  the  paper.  After 
testing  many  different  kinds  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  none  is  equal  to  that  known  as 
"  manilla  "  having  more  or  less  of  a  glossy  fin- 
ish on  it,  for  the  purpose  we  wish  it  for.  This 
kind  of  paper  will  hold  honey  a  year  without 
wetting  or  soaking  through,  while  much  of 
the  common  paper  from  the  stores,  such  as 
wrapping  paper,  etc.,  will  soak  through  in 
from  a  few  hours  to  a  week.  This  manilla 
paper  can  be  had  or  bought  for  about  7  cents 
per  pound  at  the  present  time;  but  I  used  to 
pay  10.  It  comes  in  sheets  from  24  by  36  inches, 
up  to  40  by  60,  or  therabouts.  The  size  I  use  is 
30  by  40,  as  that  cuts  to  the  least  waste  for  my 
crates. 

As  to  the  cutting.  You  can  generally  get  it 
cut  to  the  size  you  wish  at  the  store  where  you 
buy  it;  but  as  I  always  wish  to  use  more  or 
less  of  it  for  other  purposes,  I  cut  it  myself.  To 
do  this  I  employ  one  of  two  plans;  the  first  of 
which  is  to  lay  the  paper  flat  on  my  work- 
bench; and,  after  having  marked  the  upper 
sheet  into  the  size  I  wish,  I  take  a  straight- 
edge, lay  it  on  the  paper  in  the  right  place, 
bear  on  the  same  to  hold  it  in  place,  when  with 
a  sharp  knife  it  is  cut  by  drawing  the  knife 
several  times  along  the  straight-edge,  each 
drawing  cutting  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to 
five  sheets. 

The  second  way,  and  the  one  most  often  used, 
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is  to  proceed  as  before  as  to  the  marking,  when 
I  lay  a  long  thin  saw  on  the  paper,  the  back  of 
which  is  straight,  and  then  tear  the  paper  the 
same  as  you  would  tear  it  by  a  ruler,  the  back  of 
the  saw  being  used  in  place  of  the  ruler,  as  it  is 
longer.  After  a  little  experience  you  will  be 
able  to  tear  from  six  to  eight  sheets  at  a  time, 
thus  saving  time.  The  paper  should  be  cut  13-2 
inches  larger  each  way  than  the  bottom  of  the 
crate  which  you  use. 

Having  the  paper  cut  and  ready,  the  next 
thing  needed  is  a  board  one  inch  in  thickness, 
and  of  a  size  so  it  will  go  snugly  into  the  crate; 
that  is,  fit  nicely,  but  not  so  tight  but  that  you 
can  jar  it  out.  Get  this  board  out  true  and 
nice,  having  all  the  corners  true  and  sharp,  for 
you  will  wish  to  keep  it  for  years.  If  it  is  made 
of  some  kind  of  hard  wood,  the  corners  will 
stay  sharp  longer  and  the  board  keep  smoother. 
Now  lay  one  sheet  of  paper  on  the  bench  and 
place  this  board  in  the  center  of  it  each  way, 
which  will  make  your  paper  project  '^{  inch  on 
all  sides  of  the  board,  if  you  have  done  every 
thing  right.  Put  your  fingers  under  the  edges 
of  the  paper  on  one  side  and  one  end,  and  bring 
it  up  next  to  the  edges  of  the  board,  rubbing  it 
a  little  so  as  to  make  a  fold  at  the  sharp  or  low- 
er edges  of  the  board,  when  you  will  work  both 
hands  up  to  one  of  the  corners,  which  will  make 
the  point  of  the  paper  stand  out  away  from  you. 
Now  fold  this  point  toward  you,  when  you 
have  what  is  known  as  the  "  baking-tin  "  joint. 
Now  do  all  the  other  sides  and  corners  the 
same,  folding  each  corner  toward  you  every 
time,  when  you  will  lift  your  board  out  of  the 
tray  which  has  thus  been  formed,  and  which 
will  be  the  exact  size  of  theinside  of  your  crate. 

Next  place  a  crate  on  the  bench  in  front  of 
you,  and  beyond  the  paper  tray,  when  you  will 
take  the  tray  by  the  two  corners,  pressing  the 
baking-tin  joint  to  its  place,  and  slip  these 
joints  into  the  open  side  of  the  crate  next  to 
you,  which  holds  the  joints  from  spreading  out 
or  bothering  you  while  you  are  placing  it  in 
the  crate.  Now  take  Xhi  tsvo  remaining  joints 
between  your  thumb  and  forefinger;  raise  ihe 
tray  a  little  till  it  is  of  the  right  height,  when 
the  tray  can  be  slipped  easily  into  its  place  in 
the  bottom  of  the  crate,  the  joints  all  coming 
in  place  nicely.  With  the  hand,  smooth  the 
paper  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  crate,  when 
you  have  something  that  will  not  leak  unless 
your  honey  is  smashed  bad  enough  to  run  over 
the  top. 

Now,  should  I  tell  you  this  is  all,  I  should 
leave  out  the  part  which  annoyed  me  the  worst, 
especially  where  the  crate  was  made  so  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sections  just  fitted  it  so  that 
they  would  not  shake  around  when  handled,  as 
they  should  not.  The  trouble  came  when  I 
went  to  put  in  the  last  or  middle  tier  of  sections 
in  the  crate.  All  the  others  could  be  placed  up 
against  the  sides  of  the  tray  in  such  a  manner 


that  they  would  not  catch  on  the  paper;  but 
when  I  came  to  slip  down  these  two  last  sec- 
tions, one  at  each  end,  the  section  was  sure  to 
catch  on  tl-ie  upper  edge  of  the  tray,  and  carry 
and  tear  the  paper  down  to  the  bottom,  which 
made  the  tray  no  better  at  these  points  than 
would  have  been  a  flat  piece  of  paper  over  the 
bottom  of  the  crate.  To  overcome  this  I  got  a 
very  thin  piece  of  tin,  just  a  little  narrower 
than  the  width  of  the  section  I  used,  when  I 
placed  this  strip  of  tin  within  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  crate,  and  bent  what 
stood  above  over  the  top  of  the  crate,  cutting 
off  what  came  out  beyond  the  end  of  the  crate. 
Now,  when  I  came  to  put  in  the  last  section 
at  the  end,  I  took  and  hung  this  strip  of  tin 
down  in  the  crate  over  the  edge  of  the  tray, 
which  put  the  tray  behind  the  tin  so  the  sec- 
tion could  not  touch  it,  when  the  section  was 
slipped  in  place,  the  tin  lifted  out  by  the  bent- 
over  end,  and  all  done  so  smoothly  and  nicely 
that  there  was  pleasure  in  it.  Fixed  in  this 
way  crates  never  leak  unless  there  is  an  actual 
"smash-up;"  but  this  does  not  hinder  any  lit- 
tle leakage  from  soiling  the  bottoms  of  the  sec- 
tions. To  obviate  this,  make  your  crates  }4 
inch  higher  than  your  sections,  and  place  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tray  little  strips  of  wood  }4 
inch  thick  by  h  wide,  and  of  the  same  length 
as  the  width  of  your  crate,  placing  them  so  the 
ends  of  the  sections  can  rest  on  them,  when  you 
have  something  which  will  not  leak,  nor  soil 
the  bottom  of  the  sections. 


TWO  MORE  REPORTS  FROM  COMMISSION  MEN. 

1.  2'!  to  25  section  crates.  The  New  York 
market  prefers  honey  glassed  both  sides,  or 
heavy  paper  cartons,  but  must  not  weigh  over 
a  pound;  less  would  be  preferable. 

2.  1.50  to  200  lb.  keg  and  5-gallon  cans.  Bar- 
rels are  out  of  the  question,  as  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  large-size  packages,  and  they  will 
bring  from  }4  to  Ic  per  lb.  less  when  in  barrels; 
5  gallon 'cans  may  bring  ^  to  Kc  more  per  lb. 
than  in  kegs. 

3.  One-pound  sections  or  under.  The  retail 
dealer  buys  honey  by  the  pound  and  retails  it 
by  the  section;  so  if  he  can  buy  a  case  of  comb 
honey,  24  sections,  say  21  or  22  lbs.,  he  prefers 
it.  Overpounds  will  depreciate  the  price  1  to  2c 
per  lb. 

4.  Sept.  1st  to  Dec.  1st.  Trade  opens  usually 
Sept.  15,  and  the  bulk  of  the  comb-honey  trade 
is  done  between  Sept.  1  and  Dec.  1;  and  if  I 
were  a  honey-producer  I  would  always  ship 
early  and  take  my  chances;  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
early  bird  catches  the  worm. 
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5.  Would  be  the  means  of  getting  better 
prices  than  if  there  were  a  glut  in  California 
honey.  If  the  honey  crop  in  California  is  short 
it  stands  to  reason  that  New  York  State  honey 
will  do  better  in  prices;  for  in  many  cases,  if 
the  consumer  or  manufacturer  can  buy  State 
goods  for  }{  to  }4c  per  lb.  more  than  California 
honey  they  prefer  State  honey,  and  pay  the 
advance. 

6.  Too  early  to  judge  yet,  as  the  weather  has 
been  very  warm  up  to  the  present  time.  We 
have  advised  our  shippers  to  hold  back  their 
consignments  till  the  weather  is  a  little  cooler. 

Chas.  Israel  &  Bro. 
New  York,  Aug.  29. 

1.  Single-tier,  containing  20  to  2.5  combs,  one 
side  glass,  to  display  the  honey  and  to  caution 
handlers.  This  case  is  to  be  made  of  clean 
basswood  or  whitewood,  as  these  woods  do  not 
"  weatherbeat "  and  discolor  as  pine  does.  The 
cover  should  be  nailed  on  outside,  and  not  rab- 
beted in,  and  should  be  made  roomy  so  that  the 
sections  are  not  crowded,  and  will  come  out 
easily.    Twelve-comb  cases  are  not  popular. 

2.  No  difference  in  price  of  (lO-lb.  square  cans 
or  150-lb.  kegs;  but  barrels  are  not  so  desirable, 
and  have  to  sell  at  some  discount  in  price. 

3.  Three-quarter  pound  sections,  if  well  filled, 
are  the  best-selling  size  of  section,  as  thin  as 
possible,  thereby  displaying  more  comb  surface. 

4.  From  September  15th  to  November  15th. 
California  honey  cuts  no  figure  on  this  market, 
and  sells  only  in  the  absence  of  white  clover. 

5.  Receipts  lighter,  so  far  this  season.  Both 
receipts  and  demand  seem  to  be  later,  which 
we  think  a  good  indication. 

Albany,  N.  Y^..  Aug.  17.  H.R.Wright. 

[These  two  came  after  the  reports  from  the 
commission  men  that  were  published  in  our 
Sept.  1st  number  and  are,  therefore,  given  at 
this  time. — Ed.]   

DISPOSING    OF    UNPROFITABLE    STOCK. 

My  35  stands  of  black  bees  failed  to  increase. 
Some  of  the  old  ones  died  off,  and  their  yield  of 
honey  was  quite  moderate,  so  I  decided  to  dis- 
pose of  them  in  the  most  profitable  way.  No- 
ticing in  Gleanings  an  advertisement  from  a 
Cincinnati  firm  for  live  bees,  I  wrote  them  that 
I  presumed  they  wanted  them  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  that  I  had  a  lot  of  infeVior  bees 
that  I  would  sell  cheap.  After  passing  a  few 
letters  the  company  shipped  half  a  barrel  of  al- 
cohol, and  on  the  23d  of  October  a  member  of 
the  firm  called  on  me  to  oversee  the  preparation 
of  the  apis.  We  put  35  colonies  of  bees  and  25 
gallons  of  alcohol  into  a  fifty-gallon  barrel,  and 
shipped  them  back  to  Cincinnati  as  medicated 
bees.  I  have  so  often  read  of  the  weight  of  a 
swarm  of  bees  that  I  expected  to  get  from  5  to  7 
lbs.  from  each  hive;  but  I  was  quite  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  these  figures  divisible  by  two. 
The  average  weight  was  about  3  lbs.  This,  I 
suppose,  was  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  season. 


After  killing  the  bees  I  extracted  probably 
1}4  gallons  of  honey,  on  an  average,  from  each 
hive.  My  combs  were  old,  and  many  of  them 
ill  shaped,  so  I  rendered  the  most  of  them  into 
beeswax,  getting  about  2  lbs.  to  the  hive. 

I  have  yet  125  stands  of  Italian  bees,  but  have 
a  contract  with  the  same  firm  for  another  year, 
so  I  shall  cull  out  undesirable  bees  all  through 
the  summer,  and  mark  them  for  destruction  at 
the  close  of  the  honey  season. 

W.  W.  Brayshaw. 

DuQuoin,  111.,  Feb.  19,  1896. 


WILL  BEES  KILL   A  HORSE  ? 

Bro.  Root;— Your  Story  of  Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Van 
Patten's  calf  and  his  bees,  page  filS,  reminds 
me  of  an  experience  of  my  own,  to  know  which 
may  be  of  benefit  to  some  of  our  friends  should 
they  get  into  a  position  similar  to  mine. 

It  was  four  or  five  years  ago  when  I  hitched 
a  spirited  five-year-old  English  shire  mare  to  a 
buckboard  to  visit  a  friend,  in  company  with 
one  of  my  boys.  A  three-months-old  colt  fol- 
lowed the  mare.  After  a  ride  of  five  miles  on  a 
pleasant  forenooon  our  friend's  farm  was  reach- 
ed. He  had  his  hitching-rack  near  the  gate, 
while  about  2U  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  under  the  shade  of  cherry  and  pear  trees, 
stood  his  hives  of  bees,  similar  to  my  own  ar- 
rangement on  the  farm.  My  friend  was  down 
in  the  corn-field.  We  hitched  our  mare,  and 
went  down  to  meet  him.  The  bees  were  flying 
lively.  When  my  friend  was  reached  we  saw 
our  mare  rearing  and  trying  to  tear  loose.  Af- 
ter awhile  she  quieted  down,  and  my  friend's 
son  motioned  and  hallooed  to  us;  but  at  the 
great  distance  we  did  not  know  what  he  meant. 
My  son  went  up;  and  when  near  the  house  his 
motions  could  not  be  misunderstood.  There 
was  danger,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  getting  up. 
We  found  the  mare  with  her  neck  hanging 
over  the  rack.  A  swarm  of  bees  had  settled  on 
her  head  between  the  ears,  and  she  had,  appar- 
ently, given  up  to  the  unavoidable.  Mare  and 
colt  were  covered  with  bees.  I  tried  in  vain  to 
extricate  the  latter  from  under  its  mother. 
There  was  no  time  for  long  consultations.  I 
unhitched  the  mare,  pulled  her  around,  and, 
when  the  wheels  of  the  buckboard  went  over 
the  colt,  it  jumped  up  and  joined  us  in  a  slow 
walk  down  the  pike.  Walking  alongside  of 
the  mai'e  I  mashed  between  my  hands  every  bee 
of  that  swarm.  When  the  head  was  cleared  we 
stopped,  and  ears  and  nostrils  were  cleared  out. 
After  the  bodies  of  mare  and  coll  were  cleaned 
of  bees  (and  they  sat  everywhere)  we  went  on. 
They  were  as  docile  as  lambs,  so  I  could  do 
with  them  all  I  pleased  except  make  them  go 
faster  than  a  slow  walk.  We  went  through  the 
Blue  River.  In  a  deep  place  I  immersed  the 
colt,  and,  with  my  hat,  gave  the  mare  a  thor- 
ough soaker.  After  they  had  been  in  pasture 
for  a  week  they  still  showed  swollen  heads,  but 
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both  got  over  it  nicely.  The  mare  shows  to- 
day not  the  least  fear  of  bees,  and  never  flinch- 
es, no  matter  how  thick  they  fly  around  her. 

If  I  had  not  been  about,  I  believe  that  an 
item  would  have  gone  the  rounds  in  the  papers 
of  a  valuable  mare  and  her  colt  being  killed  by 
bees  near  Morristown,  Ind. 

Cincinnati,  O.  Chas.  F.  Muth. 

SEVEN-TO  FOOT  SECTIONS,   ETC. 

My  bees  are  doin^  finely.  Honey  here  is  8 
cts.  per  lb.  in  comb.  I  shall  lose  300  lbs.  of 
honey  by  not  having  the  money  in  time  to  send 
for  sections.  I  use  nothing  but  7-to-foot  sec- 
tions. They  do  not  bulge  their  combs,  and  I 
get  from  25  to  :.'6  lbs.  in  28  sections.  I  should 
think  more  would  use  them.         A.  A.  Joles. 

Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  Aug.  31. 


A  WARNING. 

I  trust  you  will  allow  me  space  to  warn  read- 
ers of  B.  B.  J.  against  risk  of  serious  trouble 
after  the  honey-flow  has  stopped,  as  may  be 
seen  by  what  follows:  I  had  been  removing  my 
surplus  during  the  week  and  previous  weeks, 
and  had  left  my  extractor,  cappings,  strainer, 
dishes,  etc.,  all  wet  with  honey,  together  with 
the  jars  I  had  used  for  bottling,  exposed  in  my 
work-room.  This  was  its  condition  at  (3  a.  m. 
on  Saturday,  the  1st  inst.,  when  I  left  it  with 
the  window  wide  open,  with  injunctions  for 
others  to  shut  at  eight  o'clock  before  the  bees 
began  flying  for  the  day.  But  the  others  for- 
got; and  on  going  to  my  room  at  mid-day  I 
found  it  full  of  bees  busily  engaged  "clean- 
ing up "  the  loose  honey  for  me.  When  they 
had  got  all  they  could  in  this  line,  they  flew 
around  the  house  in  a  particularly  savage 
way,  searching  for  more  "spoil,"  and  while 
thus  engaged  they  had  occasion  to  pass  our 
kennels,  when  a  valuable  cross-bred  "Bedling- 
ton  "  hound  thought  he  would  amuse  himself 
by  catching  a  few  of  them,  so  he  started  and 
killed  some,  and  very  soon  there  was  a  smell  of 
formic  acid,  and,  consequently,  a  "row,"  which 
ended  by  the  dog  having  to  be  rescued,  covered 
with  bees,  after  he  had  in  the  aft'ray  swallowed 
a  few  scores  of  them.  Two  other  dogs  got 
stung,  and  also  several  peoplo.  The  poor  hound 
first  mentioned  lived  only  till  midnight,  when 
he  died  while  asleep  through  drinking  sal  vola- 
tile and  carbonate  of  soda.  We  rubbed  him 
with  ammonia  and  put  him  in  soda  baths,  but 
all  was  of  no  avail,  as  he  was  too  badly  stung. 
Poor  fellow  !  he  will  be  missed  in  tiie  district, 
as  he  was  a  champion  fox-drawer  (and  killerj 
when  "  to-ground."  I  have  had  a  hunter  lent 
for  four  seasons  for  his  splendid  work.  lam 
having  his  skin  stufl'ed  to  preserve  the  dog's 
memory  and  his  reputation  for  pluck.  He  al- 
ways had  a  hatred  of  bees  and  wasps,  and  I 
had  on  several  occasions  to  ';top  him  scratching 
at  wasps'  nests.— t'.  B.  Ehuliirst,  Farnliara, 
Knaresborough,  Yorks.—Drlti.sli  Bee  Journal, 
August  13. 

SELLING  THE   HONEV   CROP. 

During  the  next  four  months  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  honey  of  1896  will   be  sold.    Al- 


ready some  thousands  of  pounds  have  been 
placed  upon  the  Chicago  market,  and  the 
new  comb  honey  is  fine.  But  thus  early  some 
large  producers  have  made  a  mistake,  which 
we  fear  will  tend  to  lower  the  prices  here,  and 
keep  them  down  for  the  rest  of  the  selling  sea- 
son. 

Last  week  we  had  occasion  to  go  over  on 
South  Water  Street— where  nearly  all  the  large 
commission  dealers  do  business — and  we  found 
that  one  firm,  who  are  almost  new  in  the  honey- 
business,  had  received  a  number  of  thousands 
of  pounds  of  nice  white  comb  honey  which  they 
were  offering  at  11  cents  per  pound.  Just  a  few 
doors  away,  and  the  same  lime,  honey-dealers 
who  have  been  long  in  the  business,  and  under- 
stand it,  and  who  try  to  keep  up  the  market 
prices,  were  holding  the  same  grade  of  honey  at 
13  cents  per  pound.  Now,  why  the  two  cents' 
difference  in  price?  Simply  for  this  reason: 
The  new  firm  were  only  anxious  to  get  their 
commission  on  the  sales,  not  caring  a  straw 
how  much  or  how  little  the  honey  would  net 
the  producer. 

.  What  surprises  us  is,  that  large  producers 
are  so  careless  as  to  ship  to  such  firms;  for  real- 
ly they  lose  on  their  own  crops,  and  also  cause 
others  to  lose.  Such  actions  certainly  do  not 
show  good  business  sense,  nor  is  it  just  to  other 
honey -producers. 

We  should  think  that,  after  the  "  Horri-ble" 
experiences  of  last  year,  our  older  readers  would 
be  smart  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  claws  of  the 
vulture-like  commission  men,  and  ship  only  to 
those  who  are  satisfied  to  deal  honestly. 

We  want  to  repeat  what  we  said  last  year— it 
is  this:  Bee-keepers  are  discouraging  honest 
honey  commission  men  by  shipping  their  honey 
to  new  and  untried  firms  who  will  sell  the  same 
honey  to  neighboring  honest  dealers  at  a  less 
price  than  bee-keepers  would  think  of  selling 
the  same  honey  to  the  aforesaid  honest  dealers. 
Uo  you  see  the  point?    Let  us  explain- 

Suppose  we  were  old  and  tried  honey-dealers 
here,  and  were  quoting  in  the  bee-papers  13 
cents  per  pound  for  fancy  comb  honey— the  cor- 
rect market  price.  Along  comes  a  new  firm, 
who  may  appropriately  be  called  Snide  &  Co., 
who  privately  quote  the  same  grade  of  honey 
at  15  cents  per  pound.  A  bee-keeper  ships  to 
them  10.000  pounds.  The  honey  arrives,  and 
Snide  i»i:  Co.  take  it  to  their  store.  We  happen 
along  just  after  it  is  unloaded,  and  Mr.  Snide 
offers  to  sell  us  the  honey  for  11  or  12  cents  per 
pound.  We  buy  it.  of  course,  for  iv.  is  one  or 
two  cents  less  per  pound  than  the  shipper 
would  have  thought  of  letting  us  have  it  for. 

Well,  what  does  the  shipper  get  for  his  hone 
from  Snide  i<:  Co.?  He  gets  probably  a  net  pric 
of  0  or  10  cents  per  pound— perhaps  in  som 
cases  not  so  much,  and  sometimes  "  gets  left 
entirely — is  simply  euchred  out  of  the  who 
thing. 

Who  is  to  blame  that  the  producer  didn't 
realize  more  for  his  honey  ?  Why,  the  bee- 
keeper himself.  He  lacked  sense.  He  was  fool- 
ish enough  to  think  thai  a  new  firm  could  se- 
cure better  prices  than  an  old  and  established 
one  that  quotes  actual  market  prices. 

And  thus  are  the  toiling  bee-keepers  swindled 
by  various  firms,  all  of  whom  should  be  com- 
pelled to  wear  the  name  of  "  Snide  i<:  Co.,"  so 
that  bee-keepers  would  know,  after  a  few  ex- 
pensive experiences,  that  all  firms  by  that  name 
are  really  snides,  and  should  be  avoided  as  one 
would  shun  the  smallpox. 

But  will   honev- producers  ever   be  wise   in 
these  matters?    Yes,  some  will;  but  many  wil 
plod  on  and  fall  into  the  same  old  snares,  tim 
after  time.    Yet  there  is  little  excuse  now  fo 
any  reader  of  a  good  bee-paper  being  "  caught,  ' 
for  the  best  firms  generally  either  quote  the 
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market  prices  in  the  papers,  or  their  names  are 
found  therein,  and  all  others  should  be  avoided, 
unless  you  wish  to  take  your  chances,  or  are 
acquainted  with  them,  and  know  that  they 
will  deal  fairly.  Of  course,  the  honey  shipper 
who  doesn't  take  and  read  any  of  the  bee-pa- 
pers ought  to  get  swindled,  and  deserves  no 
sympathy  if  he  meets  with  a  loss  that  might 
have  been  avoided  had  ne  been  a  subscriber  to 
one  or  more  of  the  best  bee-papers.— i^Jitoriai 
i7i  American  Bee  Journal. 


C.  E.  HoKKiE  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  the  firm  I 
referred  to  in  our  previous  Issue,  and  also  in  a 
footnote  to  one  of  the  Straws  in  this  issue,  are 
given  a  little  "  free  advertising"  in  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal.  Last  year  this  same  firm,  it 
seems,  quoted  above  the  market,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  probably,  they  are  doing  so  this 
year.  Referring  to  this,  among  other  things, 
the  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  says: 

When  they  mailed  that  letter,  they  know  that  the 
best  comb  houey  was  bringing-  not  over  V.i  cents  per 
pound  in  a  wholesale  waj'.  And  yet  they  quoted  16 
to  16  cents.  Their  scheme  is,  by  quoting-  high 
prices,  to  get  bee-keepers  to  ship  them  honey  on 
commission,  which  last  year  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances iliey  sold  for  about  what  they  were  offered, 
and  remitted  the  shii)per  a  net  price  of  anywhere 
from  7  to  10  cents  a  pound  for  white  comh  honey. 


SHALL  WE  EXTKACT  AND  FEED? 

In  times  gone  by  we  have  set  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  extract  white  honey  and 
then  feed  the  bees  syrup  afterward;  that  the 
labor  of  extracting  counterbalanced  the  differ- 
ence in  value  between  sugar  syrup  and  extract- 
ed honey.  But  is  that  true?  At  the  very  low 
prices  of  granulated  sugar,  good  winter  syrup 
can  be  made  for  35^  or  4  els.  a  pound,  and  good 
extracted  honey  brings  anywhere  from  5  to  6 
cts.  on  an  average,  according  to  the  honey  mar- 
ket published  in  our  last  issue.*  The  salvage, 
though  not  great,  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  war- 
rant us,  at  least  in  some  cases,  extracting,  more 
especially  as  the  syrup  is  "a  better  winter  food 
than  honey;  and,  pound  for  pound,  it  goes  far- 
ther. It  is  agreed,  I  think,  that  a  colony  will 
consume  more  pounds  of  honey  than  of  syrup. 
If  the  honey  in  the  first  place  is  amber  or  dark, 
better  let  it  remain  in  the  brood-nest  unless  it  is 
vile  enough  to  kill  the  bees. 


ANOTHER  BUILDING  FOR  THE  HOME  OF  THE 
HONEY  BEES. 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  times  all  over  the 
country,  we  find  it  necessary  to  put  up  another 
large  building  at  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees. 
This  covers  the  largest  area  of  ground  we  ever 

*  Honey  Column  for  this  issue  is  not  made  up  at 
the  time  of  writing. 


built  on,  and  is  designed  to  hold  a  portion  of 
our  dried  lumber  for  sections.  We  have  had 
another  smaller  building  for  the  purpose,  but 
this  had  long  since  grown  inadequate  for  the 
supply.  Our  lumber,  as  fast  as  it  dries  to  the 
proper  point  outdoors,  slicked  up,  is  to  be  put 
into  this  large  building,  and  piled  up  solid,  and 
held  in  reserve.  Our  object  is,  of  course,  to 
keep  a  larger  percentage  of  our  lumber  white; 
for  after  it  has  become  dry  it  is  liable  to  be- 
come badly  checked  and  stained,  and,  if  it 
stands  too  long,  half  rotten.  Moreover,  dry 
lumber  wet  by  rain  or  snow  is  not  as  workable, 
and  does  not  make  as  nice  sections  as  lumber 
that  is  dry  and  which  has  been  kept  dry. 

The  size  of  the  new  building  is  .52  x  120  feet, 
and  will  hold  comfortably  600,000  feet  of  bass- 
wood  lumber  for  sections.  All  the  other  build- 
ings have  been  about  40x100.  This  makes  the 
sixth  large  building  besides  a  number  of  other 
small  ones  that  go  to  make  up  the  manufactur- 
ing plant  of  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees. 


THE  USES  OF   HONEY. 

A  VERY  good  article  on  the  use  of  honey  ap- 
pears in  the  Ladies''  Home  Journal.  Among 
other  things  are  given  a  number  of  cooking- 
recipes  using  honey,  which  I  trust  our  lady 
readers  will  try  and  report  on.  They  are  as 
follows: 

HONEY  FRUIT-CAKE. 

Four  fggs,  five  c-jps  of  flour,  two  cups  of  honey, 
one  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sweet  miilc,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  leaspoonful  of 
soda,  one  pound  of  raisins,  one  pound  of  currants, 
half  a  pound  of  citron,  one  teaspoonful  each  of 
cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven.    This  cake  will  keep  a  long  time. 

HONEY-COOKIES. 

One  quart  of  honey  mixed  with  half  a  pound  of 
white  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  the  juice 
of  two  lemons.  Stir  this  mixture  very  hard,  then 
mix  in  gradually  Hour  enougli  to  make  a  stiff  paste. 
Cut  into  round  cakes  and  bake  in  buttered  pans. 

HONEY  ginger-snaps. 

One  pint  of  honey,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  two-teaspoonfuls  of  ginger.  Boil  together 
for  a  few  rninutes,  and,  when  nearly  cold,  sift  in 
flour  until  it  is  stiff  enough  to  roll.  Cut  in  small 
cakes  and  bake  (juickly. 

HONEY  SPONGE-CAKE. 

One  cupful  of  honey,  one  cup  ot  flour,  five  eggs. 
Beat  the  yolks  and  honey  together:  beat  tlie  whites 
to  a  fiotli;  mix  all  togetlicr,  stirring  as  little  as  pos- 
sible; flavor  with  lemon,  and  bake  quickly. 

HONEY    TEA-CAKE. 

One  cup  of  honey,  half  a  cup  of  sour  cream,  two 
eggs,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of  flour,  scant 
half  teaspoonful  of  s(jda,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar.    Flavor  to  taste. 

HONEV    POPCORN-BAI.LS. 

One  pint  of  lioney.  Put  it  in  a  frying-pan  and 
boil  until  very  tliick,  then  stir  in  freshly  parclied 
corn,  and  mold  into  balls  wlien  nearly  cold. 

The  appearance  of  such  an  article  in  a  jour- 
nal of  so  wide  a  circulation  and  influence  will 
do  not  a  little  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  hon- 
ey. By  the  way,  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
is  a  periodical  that  I  always  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  for  its  good  morals  and  for  the 
valuable  matter  that  it  contains  in  each  issue. 
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SPILLED  HOT  WAX;    A  KIXK  WORTH    KNOWING. 

Did  you  ever  spill  hot  melted  wax  on  the 
floor — your  wife's  nice  kitchen  floor — and  then, 
astounded,  query  how  you  did  it,  and  then  won- 
der what  was  the  best  thing  to  do?  Perhaps 
you  have  let  it  cool,  and  then  scraped  it  up 
with  a  knife  or  scraper.  You  no  doubt  discov- 
ered that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  it  all 
up  in  this  way,  and  that  even  then  it  had  cling- 
ing to  it  more  or  less  dirt  and  woody  fiber. 

A  few  months  ago  we  were  rendering  in  our 
large  wax-tank,  preparatory  to  caking,  some- 
where about  1000  pounds.  It  suddenly  sprung 
a  leak,  and  the  wax  spurted  in  all  directions, 
all  over  the  floor.  There  was  a  hurly-burly,  of 
course;  but  Mr.  Weed,  the  man  who  has  made 
such  great  strides  in  making  foundation,  and 
who  certainly  is  an  expert  in  working  wax,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  mishap  ran  for  a  pail  of  cnUl 
water,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor  over  the  wax. 
Several  more  were  thrown  on,  and,  presto!  the 
wax,  being  lighter,  floated  on  the  water;  in  a 
couple  minutes  more  it  cooled  in  large  thin  cakes, 
perfectly  clean  and  nice.  These  thin  slabs 
were  picked  up  and  put  among  the  good  supply 
of  wax.  In  the  mean  time  the  leak  had  been 
stopped. 

The  next  time  you  spill  hot  melted  wax  on 
the  floor,  try  dashing  a  pail  of  cold  water  on  top 
of  it. 


had  in  seven  years.  Only  two  respondents 
answer  for  Nebraska,  and  they  both  report 
good  seasons.  One  answers  from  North  Dako- 
ta, calling  it  fair.  In  our  last  number,  New- 
York  was  reported  as  having  had  an  indifferent 
season;  for  this  issue  it  is  reported  from  good 
to  fair.  What  was  true  of  New  York  was  also 
true  of  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  according  to  our 
last  issue,  had  a  poor  season.  A  larger  number 
answer  for  that  State  now,  and  all  report,  with 
one  exception,  poor  and  very  poor.  Tennessee 
is  the  same  as  the  last  issue  reported;  so  also 
are  Vermont  and  Virginia.  Utah  is  represent- 
ed by  two  respondents,  who  call  the  season 
very  good.  Wisconsin,  not  reported  at  all  in 
our  last  issue,  is  reported  from  fair  to  good. 


THE   HONEY  SEASON  FOR  THE  UNITED    STATES; 
REVISED  REPORT. 

In  our  last  issue,  it  will  be  remembered,  I  could 
give  only  a  partial  report,  and  from  this  report 
it  appeared  the  season  was  not  as  good  as  was 
at  first  expected.  Now  that  all  the  reports  are 
in,  it  appears  that  the  season  was  a  little  better 
than  the  partial  report  of  our  last  issue  made 
it— particularly  for  some  States.  It  appears 
that  the  discouraging  reports  ,came  first,  and 
the  more  favorable  ones  later. 

Taking  the  States  in  order,  it  would  seem 
from  the  latest  advices  that  the  season  has 
generally  been  good  for  Florida;  same  for 
Georgia.  In  our  last  issue  Illinois  seemed  to  be 
generally  a  failure,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Miller's  locality.  Later  advices  confirm  it.  As 
in  our  last  issue,  so  in  this,  Indiana  reports  a 
general  failure.  Iowa  comes  out  in  marked 
contrast.  With  one  exception,  all  the  respond- 
ents for  that  State  report  the  season  "good;"' 
"  very  good;"  "  best  known  in  years,"  etc.  Only 
one  respondent  answers  for  Kentucky,  and 
he  calls  the  season  there  poor.  The  States  in 
their  alphabetical  order  between  Iowa  and 
Michigan  are  the  same  as  reported  in  our  pre- 
vious issue.  Michigan,  generally  reported  as 
having  a  poor  season,  in  our  last  issue,  is  now 
reported  as  having  anywhere  from  good  to  a 
fair  season. 

The  year  has  generally  been  good  in  Missouri ; 
indeed,  one  man  says  it  is  the  best  they  have 


DEAD  BROOD,   PICKLED  BROOD,  OR  WHITE 

FUNGUS. 

A  CERTAIN  malady  among  bees  has  been  notic- 
ed by  bee-keepers  all  over  the  country  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  It  was  no  doubt 
prevalent,  more  or  less,  before  that  lime,  but 
was  probably  confounded  with  and  called  foul 
brood,  which  it  greatly  resembles.  In  our  issue 
for  Aug.  15,  page  (i09,  I  spoke  of  its  coming 
more  and  more  into  prominence,  and  gave  some 
of  the  symptoms,  and  also  expressed  a  hope  that 
some  scientist  with  a  good  microscope  would 
give  his  attpntion  to  it.  In  the  mean  time  it 
seems  that  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard,  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  the  author  of  a  most  excellent  work  on 
foul  brood— the  very  best  treatise,  in  my  esti- 
mation, that  was  ever  published— has  been 
studying  this  peculiar  disease,  and  now  has 
come  out  with  an  article  with  illustrations  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal  for  Sept.  10.  The 
symptoms  of  the  disease  as  he  describes  it  ac- 
cord very  well  with  what  I  have  noticed  in  our 
own  yard,  and  with  dozens  and  dozens  of 
samples  that  have  been  sent  us  by  mail  from 
all  over  the  country,  by  bee-keepers,  asking 
whether  it  was  foul  brood. 

After  a  most  thorough  microscopic  examina- 
tion. Dr.  Howard  concludes  that  the  cause  of 
the  disease  is  "  a  species  of  aspergillus,  a  white 
fungus  or  mold."  As  pollen  is  a  favorable 
medium  in  connection  with  the  liquid  food  he 
names  \t  Aspcrgltlus  pollini:  and  then  he  goes 
on  to  describe  why  and  in  what  way  its  growth 
aft'ects  the  larva.    This  is  what  he  says: 

When  pollen  is  added  to  the  liquid  food,  which  oc- 
curs late  in  larval  life,  there  being-  a  sweet  seml- 
litjuid  mixture,  tlie  proper  medium  is  present  for 
the  growth  of  the  fung-us,  whicli  at  once  starts  a 
ferment  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  liie  larva, 
breaking  througli  and  permeating  the  entire  li<iuids 
of  the  body,  giving  an  acid  reaction  (chemical  anal- 
ysis proves  the  presence  of  afetic  acid,  or  vinegar). 
This  growth  takes  phice  generally  within  three 
days,  the  brood  dies  slowly,  keeping  up  for  some 
time  a  wriggling  motion. 

When  no  more  food  (sweets)  is  taken,  the  medium 
,  is  soon  e.xhausted  and  the  fungus  ceases  to  grow; 
the  acid  condition  of  the  brood  prevents  tlie  growth 
of  putrefactive  germs  from  the  air,  so  that  decom- 
position does  not  take  place,  hence  no  foul  odor; 
the  brood  is  pickkd  in  its  own  liquids. 
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This  accords  very  well  with  a  letter  just  at 
hand,  from  a  bee-keeper  who  says  that  he  finds 
a  great  deal  of  dead  brood  in  his  hive;  and  who 
independently,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope, concludes  that  the  "foamy  honey  "in 
the  same  combs  in  which  the  disease  appears  is 
the  cause.  When  it  is  remembered  thai  honey, 
when  it  has  foamed,  has  "  worlted,"  and  is  turn- 
ed into  an  acid  condition,  we  can  very  easily  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Howard  may  be  and  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  brood  is  pickled  in  its  own 
liquid.  

THE  ONTARIO  HONEY  SEASON. 

Since  the  matter  concerning  the  honey  sea- 
son for  the  United  States  went  to  press  (see  an- 
other column)  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal  has 
come  to  hand,  giving  reports  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  bee-keepers  all  over  Ontario.  It  seems 
the  editor  of  that  paper  sent  out  a  series  of 
questions,  and  replies  seem  to  show  that  Onta- 
rio has  had  an  unusually  good  flow  of  honey. 
With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  report  a  good 
flow  from  basswood;  the  next  best  in  their 
order  are  clover,  thistle,  and  buckwheat.  It 
would  look  as  if  Ontario  has  had  a  far  better 
season  than  any  State  on  this  side  of  the  line 
unless  it  be  Iowa.  The  bees  are  also  reported 
to  have  wintered  well  in  Ontario. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE   HONEY-SHARKS. 

Don't,  don't  ship  honey  to  strangers,  even  if 
they  do  write  plausible  letters  and  give  bank 
references.  A  syndicate  of  sharks  this  year  are 
quoting  honey  at  high  prices,  and  wanting  to 
purchase  outright.  Their  scheme  is  to  get  the 
producer  to  make  a  hona-Ude  sale,  and  then  the 
bee-keeper  will  wait  and  never  get  his  pay, 
because  these  swindlers  are  execution-proof; 
in  other  words,  not  collectable.  When  honey 
is  sent  on  commission,  the  commission  man  is 
liable  if  he  does  not  make  some  sort  of  returns. 
I'll  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  in  our  next. 


THE     PROPOSED     CONSTITUTION     FOR    THE    NEW 
SOCIETY   OR   UNION. 

The  following,  from  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  will 
explain  itself: 

It  was  my  intention  to  submit  the  inclosed  con- 
stitution in  tliis  form  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Amalgamation  Committee,  and  I  did  so  yesterday, 
Sept.  8,  for  their  criticism  and  suggestions;  and 
then,  when  as  well  prepared  as  we  could  do  it,  pre- 
sent it  to  the  North  American  at  Lincoln,  as  the  re- 
port of  the  committee.  But  I  have  been  urged  by 
you  and  the  editor  of  the  Amcrivan  Bee  Journal  to 
have  it  published  in  the  bee-journals,  so  as  to  give 
all  an  opportunity  to  make  any  suggestions  they 
may  see  fit,  before  the  convention  meets;  and  just 
to  get  rid  of  importunities  (no,  not  just  for  that,  for 
I  guess  your  way  is  the  best  after  all),  with  a 
few  touches  I  send  it  to  you. 

Now,  to  hasten  matters;  let  each  one  who  wishes 
to  make  any  suggestions  write  them  out  in  full, 
wording  them  just  as  they  would  like  to  have  them 
worded,  and  send  directly  to  me,  so  as  to  reach  me 
not  later  than  October  3d,  and  I  will  see  that  what 


they  send  me  is  laid   before  the  convention  at  Lin- 
coln. 

You  know  I'm  in  favor  of  calling  the  organization 
the  "  North  American  Bee-keepers'  Union,"  and 
don't  you  let  a  single  one  who  writes  me  criticise 
that  name;  just  criticise  the  proposed  constitution, 
and  let  me  alone.    Direct  all  letters  to 

A.  B.  Mason,  Station  B,  Toledo,  O. 

ARTICLE    I.— NAME. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  United 
States  Bee-keepers'  Association. 

ARTICLE   II.— OBJECT. 

Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  and  protect  the  in- 
terests of  its  members,  and  to  promote  the  general 
interests  of  the  pursuit  of  bee  culture. 

ARTICLE   III. — MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar  annually  to  the  Secretary  or 
General  Manager,  except  as  pi'ovided  in  Section  8 
of  Article  VI.  of  this  constitution,  or  an  Honorary 
member  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present 
at  any  regular  meeting. 

ARTICLE   IV.— OFFICERS. 

The  oiHcers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice-president,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Board  of 
Directors,  which  shall  consist  of  a  General  Manager 
and  six  directors,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified;  and  the  Director,  aside  from  the  General 
Manager,  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Those 
who  are  now  officers  of  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Union  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
this  Association  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  qualified. 

ARTICLE  v.— ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Sec.  1.  The  President,  Vice-president,  and  Secre- 
tary shall  lie  elected  by  ballot  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  shall  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Sec.  ~.  The  General  Manager  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  during  the 
month  of  Deceml)cr  of  each  year  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  voting;  blank  ballots  for  this  purpose, 
with  a  full  list  of  the  membership,  shall  be  mailed 
to  each  member  by  the  General  Manager;  and  said 
ballots  shall  be  returned  to  a  committee  of  two 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  whose  names  and  postoffice  address 
shall  be  sent  to  tlie  General  Manager,  by  said  Exec- 
utive Committee  on  or  before  the  b'Sth  of  the  Nov- 
ember preceding  the  election.  Said  committee  of 
two  shall  count  the  ballots  and  certify  the  result  to 
the  General  Manager  during  the  first  week  in  Jan- 
uary. 

ARTICLE    VI.— DUTIES  OP  OFFICERS. 

Qy.c.\.~ President .  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  preside  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association;  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  after  being  elected,  on  some  subject 
of  interest  to  bee-keepers,  and  to  perform  such  oth- 
er duties  as  may  devolve  upon  the  presiding  officer. 

Sec.  3. — Viec-preaident.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  the  Vice-president  shall  perform  the  du- 
ties of  President. 

Sec.  3.— Secretary.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  keep  a  record  of  the  pioceedings  of 
the  annual  meeting:  to  receive  membership  fees; 
to  furnish  the  General  Manager  with  the  names 
and  postoffice  address  of  those  who  become  mem- 
bers at  the  annual  meeting;  to  ]iay  to  the.  treasurer 
of  the  Association  all  moneys  left  in  his  hands  after 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  annual  meeting;  and  to 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of 
him  by  the  Association;  and  he  shall  receive  such 
sum  for  his  services  as  may  be  granted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Siic.  i.—Oeneral  Manager.  The  General  Manager 
shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
shall  keep  a  list  of  the  names  of  members  with  their 
postoffice  address:  receive  membership  fees,  and  be 
Treasurer  of  the  Association.  He  shall  give  a  bond 
in  such  amount,  and  with  such  conditions,  as  may 
be  required  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of 
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him  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by  this  Constitu- 
tion. 

Sec.  6.  At  the  time  of  sending-  the  ballots  to  the 
m.embers,  for  the  annual  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  he  shall  also  send  to  each  member  a 
statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  ;i  report  of  the  work  done  by  said  Board 
of  Directors. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  pay  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  such  sum  for  his  services  as  said 
Board  maj'  deem  proper,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty 
percent  of  the  receipts  of  the  Association.  Said 
Board  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  it  may 
decide  upon. 

Sec.  t.—B<iar<l  nf  DircctiDv.  The  Bojird  of  Direct- 
ors shall  determine  what  course  shall  be  taken  by 
the  Association  upon  any  matter  presented  to  it  for 
consideration,  that  does  not  conflict  with  this  con- 
stitution; and  cause  such  extra,  but  equal,  assess- 
ments to  be  made  on  each  member  as  may  become 
necessary,  g-iving-  the  reason  to  each  member  why 
such  assessment  is  required;  provided  that  not 
more  than  one  assessment  shall  be  made  in  any  one 
fiscal  year,  and  not  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  an- 
nual membership  fee,  without  a  majority  vote  of  all 
the  members  of  tlie  Association. 

Sec.  8.  Any  member  refusingr  or  neg-lecting  to 
pay  said  assessment  as  required  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  forfeit  his  membership,  and  his 
rig-ht  to  become  a  member  of  the  Association  for 
one  year  after  said  assessment  becomes  due. 

article  VII.— funds. 
The  funds  of  this  Association  maybe  used  for 
any  purpose  that  the  Board  of  Directors  may  con- 
sider for  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the  associ- 
ation and  in  tlie  interest  of  the  pursuit  of  bee  cul- 
ture. 

ARTICLE  VIII.— vacancies. 

Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board  of  Dii'ectors 
maj'  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee;  and  any 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  E.xccutive  Committee 
shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

article  IX.— meetings. 
This  Association  shall   hold  annual  meetings  at 
such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

article  x— amendments. 

This  Con.stitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a 

majority  vote  of  all  the  members,  provided  notice 

of  sard  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  given  at 

a  previous  annual  meeting. 


THE    NO-DRIP    SHIPPING-CASE. 

We  have  advertised  these  for  some  time;  but 
supposing  that  nearly  every  one  knew  about 
the  use  of  paper  trays  in  the  bottom  of  the 
shipping-cases,  and  little  sticks  to  raise  the 
sections  off  from  the  said  bottom,  we  have  not 
been  sending  along  any  directions.  Mr.  G.  M. 
Doolittle,  in  his  usual  department,  describes 
exactly  such  a  case  as  we  have  been  selling.  A 
few  days  ago,  however,  one  of  our  customers 
complained  that  our  shipping-cases,  or  at  least 
the  ones  we  sent  to  him,  were  too  deep  for  the 
sections;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  our  packer, 
evidently  recognizing  the  fact,  had  very  kindly 
(?)  put  In  some  little  sticks  which  he  (the  cus- 
tomer) thought  were  to  be  piled  on  top  of  the 
sections  to  fill  out  the  space  between  them  and 
the  cover.  This,  he  thought  was  a  rather 
botched  way  of  sending  out  shipping-cases. 

It  did  not  take  us  very  long  to  explain  to  him 


that  the  cases  were  made  so  on  purpose,  and 
that  his  trouble  was  due  to  the  want  of  direc- 
tions. In  another  column  Mr.  Doolittle  de- 
scribes this  form  of  shipping-case;  and  it  is  no 
other  than  he  himself  and  other  bee-keepers 
of  York  State  and  elsewhere  have  been  using 
with  much  satisfaction,  and  which  we  ourselves 
adopted  during  the  past  season  because  of  the 
request  of  bee-keepers  and  commission  houses. 


NO   DKIP   SHII'PING-CASE. 

The  no-drip  shipping-case  is  the  same  as  any 
other  case,  only  a  trifle  deeper.  With  each  case 
we  send  along  a  sheet  of  paper  a  little  larger 
than  the  inside  dimensions  of  the  case.  This  is 
folded  up  into  a  paper  tray,  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  cut,  just  under  the  shipping-case.  It 
is  then  inserted,  strips  laid  in  4^4  in.  from  cen- 
ter to  center,  and  nailed  as  shown.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  may  ask,  "But  ivhy  these  strips? 
Why  not  set  the  sections  right  down  on  to  the 
paper  tray  itself  ?"  Did  you  ever  notice  that, 
when  sections  get  to  dripping,  and  stand  upon 
a  flat  surface,  how  those  sections  will  stick  and 
hang  to  the  surface?  The  liule  film  of  honey 
that  enters  between  the  surface  and  the  bottom 
of  the  section  seems  to  act  just  like  so  much 
glue.  To  remedy  this,  the  sections  should  be 
set  up  a  little  on  cleats  or  strips  of  wood  thick 
enough  to  raise  them  up  anywhere  from  's  to 
fg  from  the  paper  tray.  Now,  then,  if  any  drip 
runs  down  it  runs  on  to  the  paper  tray,  and 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  sections, 
except  that  it  may  touch  where  the  corners  of 
said  sections  rest  on  the  cleats.  Ever  since  we 
began  sending  out  these  shipping-cases,  we 
have  received  the  hearty  approval  of  bee  keep- 
ers and  commission  men.  The  idea  is  old,  and 
has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was 
originated,  I  believe,  by  that  prince  of  Ameri- 
can bee-keepers,  Capt.  J.  E.  Hetherington,  of 
York  State,  the  man  who  has  the  reputation  of 
owning  and  operating  the  largest  number  of 
colonies  of  any  one  bee-keeper  in  the  world. 
One  of  these  cases  was  sent  to  us  by  a  friend  of 
the  captain's  two  or  three  years  ago.  I  knew 
at  the  time  it  was  a  good  thing,  but  neglected 
to  bring  it  before  our  readers. 
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Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife;  and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh.— Gen.  2:24.;; 

There  are  many  things  in  this  world  so  beau- 
tifully arranged,  when  we  eotne  to  understand 
the  matter  fully,  that  our  hearts  are  involun- 
tarily raised  to  God  in  thanksgiving  for  his 
great  and  precious  gifts.  Somehow  or  other 
of  late  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  marriage 
relation  in  connection  with  the  institution  that 
we  call  home — the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife.  Adam  and  Eve  started  the  first  home. 
No  doubt  it  was  a  model  home,  and  they  were 
a  model  couple  until  they  transgressed  and  fell. 
I  love  to  see  married  people  together.  I  enjoy 
seeing  them  side  by  side  when  they  are  first 
married,  and  stand  before  the  great  wide  world, 
each  one  saying  by  act  if  not  by  word,  "  We 
two  are  husband  and  wife."  No  good  man  ever 
feels  ashamed  to  acknowledge  he  is  a  married 
man;  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  of  a 
woman  who  tried  to  make  out  that  she  was  not 
a  wife  when  she  really  was.  You  see,  as  a  rule 
women  are  a  little  readier  than  we  men  to  bear 
their  part  of  the  matrimonial  yoke.  Well,  I  not 
only  love  to  see  the  young  bride  and  groom,  but 
I  love  to  see  the  young  couple  working  together 
to  build  up  a  home.  I  love  to  see  them  when 
they  proudly  show  to  friends  and  neighbors  the 
first-baby;  and  when  I  am  visiting  homes  I  love 
to  hear  the  parents  say,  "  Mr.  Root,  these  are 
our  children;"  and  I  enjoy  hearing  them  say 
something  to  the  effect  that  this  is  the  little 
group  that  God  has  given  them  to  train  and 
fashion  in  wisdom's  ways.  I  love  to  shake 
hands  with  the  grown-up  boys  too,  when  they 
are  so  big  that  the  mother  and  perhaps  the 
father  too  is  obliged  to  look  up  a  little.  If  they 
look  up  because  the  stalwart  son  is  taller  than 
either,  it  is  well;  if  because  the  grown-up  son 
and  daughter  are  better  educated,  more  talent- 
ed, and  more  skillful  than  either  the  father  or 
mother,  better  still.  The  parent  is  rarely  jeal- 
ous because  the  child  excels.  Then,  again,  I 
like  to  see  the  gray-haired  couple  show  me 
their  grandchildren;  and  it  rejoices  my  heart 
exceedingly  to  see  the  old  couple  show  a  loving 
regard  for  each  other.  Yes,  it  rejoices  my 
heart  to  see  them  lovers  still  after  a  family 
has  teen  reared;  for,  inconsistent  and  unrea- 
sonable as  it  may  seem.  Satan  often  gels  into 
the  home,  even  after  the  children  are  grown  up 
and  gone.  Dear  aged  brother  and  sister,  if  you 
in  your  old  age  have  ever  felt  like  being  cross 
and  harsh  toward  each  other,  please  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  Satan  rarely  leaves  any 
couple  entirely  alone  after  the  honeymoon  days 
have  passed  by  and  gray  hairs  have  come. 
Look  out  for  him.  It  is  now  less  than  48  hours 
since  I  was  tempted  to  speak  harshly  toward 
the  dear  partner  of  my  sorrows  and  joys.  I  did 
notspeak  a  word,  mind  you;  but  even  a  glimose 
of  the  thought  made  me  feel  guilty.  I  said  to 
myself,  "  God  have  mercy  on  me  a  sinner,"  for  I 
was  a  sinner  to  let  Satan  come  so  near  that  I 
even  heard  his  suggestions.  After  my  little 
prayer  had  banished  him  entirely,  I  looked  at 
the  dear  face  across  the  table,  and  imagined 
how  it  must  have  pained  her  gentle  spirit  had  I 
spoken  it  out  loud;  and  then  I  would  not  have 
done  it  for  worlds.  0  dear  friend,  let  me  beg 
of  you  to  be  careful.  Little  do  you  know  how 
you  may  look  back  in  memory  and  remember 
every  harsh  and  cruel  word  if  you  have  allowed 
yourself  to  go  so  far  as  the  latter.  Remember, 
the  relation  between  you  two  was  framed  by 
the  great  God  above  in  the  beginning  of  the 


world;  and  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  every 
thing  that  is  good  and  pure  and  holy. 

A  few  days  ago  a  letter  was  put  into  my 
hands  that  has  stirred  me  more  than  any  thing 
else  that  has  come  for  a  long  while.  The  dear 
brother  who  wrote  it  never  dreamed  that  it 
would  be  usea  for  publication;  but  yet  I  know 
he  will  not  object  when  I  tell  him  that  his  let- 
ter may  prove  to  be  a  message  to  many  a  home 
where  Gleanings  goes.    Here  it  is: 

Bro.  Roof  .'—With  a  sad  heart  and  streaming  eyes  I 
write  you  this  letter.  You  told  me  in  your  last  let- 
ter to  read  a  certain  chapter.  I  can't  read  it  now, 
for  the  joy  of  my  life  is  gone.  Tlie  greatest  com- 
fort on  this  green  earth  was  my  wife.  When 
you  wrote  about  Mrs.  Root's  sickness,  I  tried  to 
read  it  in  a  stammering  way;  but  the  tears  flowed 
down  Belle's  cheeks  (I  always  called  her  "Belle"). 
We  have  lived  together  fifteen  years,  as  happy  as 
ever  two  people  lived.  I  think.  God  blessed  us  with 
five  children  (three  girls,  two  boys),  here  in  a  little 
cabin  in  the  West  Virginia  hills.  She  always  read 
your  paper  with  interest,  especially  the  religious 
part.  She  was  converted  in  1878,  when  only  17  years 
of  age.  When  we  were  man  led  she  joined  the  M.  P. 
church.  She  was  the  pastor's  daughter  (of  tlie  same 
church).  I  was  a  hard-hearted  sinner,  and  had  been 
thiough  many  a  revival  meeting;  but  soon  after  we 
were  married  she  said  to  me  one  day  with  a  sad 
heart  while  we  were  at  the  tat  le  that  there  were 
two  things  she  ml&sed.  I  asked  what,  as  I  always 
wanted  to  please  her.  She  said  it  was  family  prayer 
and  thanks  at  the  table.  Of  course,  this  put  me  to 
thinking.  I  had  become  hardened  in  sin;  but  she 
did  not  stop  there.  Five  long  years  she  prayed  for 
me  (ofttimes  when  I  was  asleep),  and  shed  many  a 
tear  for  me.  She  was  a  full  believer  in  prayer.  At 
last  I  gave  up  and  told  her  I  would  try.  1  will  not 
tell  you  what  strange  things  took  place  when  I  was 
converted,  and  how  God  worked  on  me.  for  you  may 
get  tired  of  this  kind  of  letter.  But  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  my  dear  wife  took  sick  Aug.  12th,  while  I 
was  away  a  day  and  a  half;  and  when  I  came  home 
I  found  her  very  poorly.  I  tried  to  get  her  to  take 
something,  but  she  did  not  want  to  doctor  any  I 
sent  for  the  doctor,  however,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  no  serious  trouble.  Three  days  and  nights 
he  doctored,  but  no  relief.  Now,  Bro.  Root,  the 
darkest  hour  began  to  come.  Dark  clouds  began  to 
rise  thick  and  fast.  I  became  restless— was  here 
and  there,  finding  no  relief.  We  have  an  Indian 
doctor  11  miles  away,  so  Sunday,  at  dark,  I  started 
for  him,  as  he  had  doctored  my  wife  and  had  always 
helped  her.  Oh  !  you  don't  know  what  a  night, 
with  tears  falling  fast,  thinking  of  a  loved  one  at 
home,  racked  with  pain,  awaiting  my  return.  Then 
I  thought  of  you  and  your  prayer  for  Mrs.  Root,  so 
I  prayed  in  anguish  of  heart  that  long  32  miles. 
The  doctor  came,  and  seemed  to  help  for  awhile; 
but  she  had  other  troubles  that  seemed  to  all  work 
against  her.  The  dear  little  baby,  only  two  years 
old,  was  usually  her  first  thought  in  the  morning 
and  last  at  night.  She  se'med  to  be  her  greatest 
anxiety  I  am  not  boasting  at  all  when  I  say  every- 
body who  sees  ln-r  speaks  of  the  beauty  and  bright- 
ness of  poor  little  "Clista."  What  will  become  of 
her  now? 

When  you  speak  of  things  to  eat  I  think  of  my 
oldest  daughter,  who  can  bake  as  good  light  bread 
(or  better)  as  I  find  in  traveling  this  country  over; 
and  she  is  now  doing  the  housework  too,  at  only  13 
years  of  age.  I  must  say  this:  She  had  a  good 
mother's  training,  which  was  a  Godsend  to  me.  I 
verily  believe  if  it  liad  not  been  for  lur  tears  and 
prayer  I  should  have  been  lost  for  ever.  Oh !  I  thank 
God  for  good  women.  The  thought  lias  come  to  me, 
shall  I  prove  faithful  without  her'?  May  God  help 
me  !  Oh  !  pray  for  me  that  I  may  never  give  up  till 
the  last  battle  is  fought,  so  I  can  lay  down  the  cross 
and  take  up  the  crown. 

In  my  dreams  I  saw  A,  I.  Root  last  night,  and  was 
telling  him  of  my  sorrow.  What  a  blessed  thing  it 
is  to  have  Christian  friends  to  tell  our  sorrows  to  ! 
I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  any  person  suffer  as  dear 
Belle  did  all  through  the  long  two  weeks.  She  pray- 
ed that  God  might  come  and  relieve  her  from  her 
pain;  so  on  Wednesday  niglit,  after  all  this  long' 
suffering.  Jesus  came  to  her.  Her  brother  stooped 
low  and  listened,  and  heard  her  speak  of  "white." 
Then  she  said,  "Lord  take  me;  is  this  not  enough?" 
Just  a  night  or  two  before  she  was  taken  sick  I 
called  on  her  to  pray,  as  we  did  it  by  turns  when 
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she  was  well.  I  thought  she  prayed  more  earnestly 
that  night  for  the  training  of  her  little  family  than 
ever  before. 

It  seems  that  I  could  give  up  every  child  I  have 
better  than  this  dear  companion.  Oh  the  long  and 
lonely  hours  at  night,  when  every  tiling  is  still! 
Bro.  Koot,  you  are  a  stranger  to  me;  but  your  pic- 
ture has  made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind  that 
you  looked  natural,  as  I  saw  you  in  my  sleep:  so  if 
we  never  meet  in  this  world  1  believe  I  shall  know 
you  on  the  other  shore.  Pray  for  me  that  1  may 
ifollow  my  loved  ones,  training  and  teacliing  my 
children  to  love  the  Lord  and  make  an  undivided 
family  in  tliat  sun-bright  clime. 

Benson,  W.  Va.  Abbott  Clem.^ns. 

V  Dear  brother  Clemans,  let  me  remind  yon 
In  this,  your  hour  of  trial,  how  much  you  have 
to  be  thankful  for  compared  with  those  who 
have  no  hope  or  faith  in  God.  Your  earnest 
prayers,  it  may  have  seemed  lo  you,  were  not  an- 
swered— that  is,  bod  did  not  see  lit  to  grant 
what  you  asked;  but  as  time  passes  I  am  sure 
you  will  discover  that  God  did  hear  and  did 
heed,  nevertheless.  It  is  not  his  holy  will  that 
our  prayers  should  all  be  answered.  You  will 
remember  that  the  prayer  of  the  dear  Savior, 
uttered  in  such  anguish  of  spirit,  was  not  grant- 
ed. He  ended,  "  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done," 
as  we  should  always  end  our  petitions.  But 
God  gave  him  grace  to  meet  the  trial,  and  he 
will  give  you  grace  too.  This  deep  allllction 
that  you  are  passing  through  will  weau  you  in 
a  measure  from  earth,  and  at  the  same  time 
draw  you  toward  heaven  and  heavenly  things. 
The  dear  companion  has  been  called  away;  but 
her  works  do  live  after  her,  and  you  are  tinding 
them  already  in  the  care  and  companionship  of 
that  little  family.  May  I  venture  to  ask  you  to 
be  careful  that  that  dear  child  of  thirteen  does 
not  overwork  herself?  Stand  by  her  as  you 
stood  by  your  wife.  Remember  she  is  but  a 
child  still,  and  will,  perhaps,  long  for  childish 
joys  and  pleasures.  Very  lil^ely  she  will  be 
strongly  inclined  to  be  self-sacrificing.  Do  not 
let  her  go  too  far  in  that  way.  Yon  did  all  you 
could  to  save  your  wife.  If  there  are  physicians 
in  the  world  who  could  have  treated  the  case 
better  it  was  not  in  your  power  lo  procure 
them.  You  did  the  best  you  knew  how,  con- 
stantly asking  God  to  guide  you.  Let  this 
thought  comfort  you.  There  is  a  limit  to  hu- 
man responsibility;  and  when  we  have  done  all 
that  we  can,  and  have  placed  the  whole  matter 
in  God's  hands,  then  we  should  let  the  matter 
rest  there.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  has 
seen  fit  to  take  the  dear  companion  from  your 
home.  When  I  first  received  the  letter  I  took 
it  over  and  read  it  to  Mrs.  Root;  then  I  took  it 
down  to  the  dear  old  mother  in  the  evening, 
and  read  it  to  her.  She  said  it  ought  to  have  a 
place  in  the  Home  Papers. 

When  you  speak  of  seeing  my  poor  self  in 
your  dream,  it  brings  to  me  a  feeling  of  un- 
worthiness.  You  felt  that  it  would  be  a  com- 
fort to  you  to  tell  ^1.  /.  Root  your  troubles,  did 
you?  When  1  first  read  it.  and,  in  fact,  every 
time  since,  it  has  seemed  to  me  as  though  I 
must  take  my  wheel  and  hunt  up  that  little 
home,  and  sit  down  and  have  a  talk  with  you 
and  with  the  dear  children.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  time  when  I  was  away  off  in  Michigan, 
where  a  dear  brother  gave  me  the  old  arm- 
chair and  the  family  Bible,  and  asked  me  to 
read  to  him  and  his  motherless  children  from 
the  precious  words  of  scripture.  Perhaps  it 
will  some  time  be  my  privilege  to  meet  you  and 
your  little  flock.  If  so,  I  hope  you  will  find  me 
not  too  great  a  contrast  from  what  you  saw  me 
in  your  dream.  Is  it  really  possible  that  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  have  been  thinking  ef 
me  in  that  way  in  their  times  of  trouble  ? 

Now,  dear  brother,  the  lesson  God  has  per- 
mitted you  to  carry  to  the  thousands  of  homas 


where  Gleanings  goes  is  this:  To  bid  the  hus- 
band and  wife  and  the  father  and  mother  be 
gentle  toward  each  other.  Neither  one  of  you 
knows  when  this  relation  you  have  enjoyed 
together  so  long  may  be  broken  off.  When  you 
are  tempted  to  be  harsh  or  unkind;  when  you 
are  tempted  to  argue  or  dispute  with  each  other, 
stop  and  think,  dear  friends,  of  brother  C.  at 
the  present  time.  Sometimes  you  start  a  little 
discussion  or  disagreement  almost  in  jest.  You 
let  it  go  on  just  in  pleasantry  or  foolishness; 
and  before  you  know  it,  something  harsh  or  un- 
kind has  been  said.  Do  not  do  it.  Do  not  in 
jest  say  any  thing  that  sounds  unfeeling  or 
disrespectful.  God  instituted  the  relation  that 
exists  between  you  two.  He  has  sealed  and 
cemented  it  by  giving  you  children,  and  may  be 
grandchildren.  Do  any  of  you  know  how  a 
chihl  feels  when  he  discovers  that  his  parents 
are  not  getting  along  well  together?  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  painful.  But  a  few 
days  ago  I  heard  of  a  home  where  the  father 
and  mother  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  di- 
rectly for  several  months,  and  yet  they  have  a 
tolerably  good-sized  family  of  grown-up  chil- 
dren to  feel  hurt  and  embarrassed  by  this  state 
of  affairs.  May  God  forbid  I  and  may  married 
people  throughout  our  land  take  warning  in 
time!; 

But  a'few  days  ago  I  saw  a  statement  some- 
where, to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  divorces 
granted  in  Ohio  during  the  past  year  was  away 
up  in  the  thousands.  You  had  better  put  up 
with  any  thing,  or  bear  with  almost  any  thing, 
rather  than  separate;  and  even  if  you  decide  to 
separate,  do  not  think  of  a  divorce.  Let  the 
arrangement  be  so  that  each  or  both  of  you  can 
repent  and  get  back.  Do  not  let  your  little 
petty  disagreements  come  out  before  the  world. 
Before  the  world  you  have  stood  together  as 
man  and  wife— perhaps  for  many  long  years. 
Now,  even  if  you  have  troubles  and  trials,  be 
careful  about  letting  the  ivorld  know  it.  If 
your  companion  has  peculiarities  that  are  not 
pleasant,  do  not  speak  of  it  to  a  living  soul. 
Make  the  best  of  it;  ask  God  to  help  you;  and 
let  me  say  again  what  I  have  said  before,  that, 
where  even  one  of  the  parties  is  a  devout  Chris- 
tian, the  other  is  pretty  sure  to  follow  sooner  or 
later.  See  what  friend  Clemans  has  told  us. 
His  wife  prayed  for  him  fiv'  long  years;  and 
while  she  prayed  she  lived  a  life  caiisistentwith 
that'prayer,  and  God  save  her  her  reward. 

Dl  can  not  tell  'just  now  why  I  have  been  im- 
pressed to  speak  in  this  way  to  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  At  first  glance  the  letter  I  have 
given  you  would  hardly  suggest  the  matter; 
and  yei  I  do  believe  that  God  in  his  providence 
has  impressed  me  to  take  up  this  subject.  If  it 
should  prove  to  be  a  message  sent  from  God  to 
you,  dear  brother  or  sister,  you  can  wil  ir  i 
tell  me  about  it.  Whenever  I  hear  oi  a  _!vorc3 
it  gives  me  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  pain.  Per- 
haps the  Bible  has  not  said  so,  but  I  can  tell 
you,  dear  friend,  that  there  will  be  no  divorces 
in  heaven,  and  God's  calls  to  us  here  on  earth 
are  not  in  that  direction.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  well  to  tell  even  your  old  friend  A.  I.  R.  your 
troubles  and  trials  in  getting  along  in  the  home 
where  God  seems  to  have  placed  you.  My  ad- 
vice is,  remember,  not  to  tell  anyhody.  But 
you  can  tell  with  safety  and  security  all  your 
troubles  to  the  dear  Savior.  He  has  never  yet 
turned  any  one  away,  and  he  will  give  you  bet- 
ter advice  than  any  mortal  on  earth  can  give. 
Make  him  your  friend  and  confidant  in  trial. 
When  tempted,  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  forget  to 
turn  to  him  in  prayer.  Take  the  little  prayer 
that  I  have  given  you — "Lord,  help;"  and  re- 
member that  your  friend  who  is  writing  these 
words  is  constantly  praying  for  the  fathers  and 
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mothers  in  every  home  where  Gleanings  goes. 
May  you  be  a  united  family  here  on  earth, 
proof  against  every  suggestion  of  the  prince  ol 
darkness;  and  may  you  be  united,  too,  in  that 
heavenly  home  of  which  we  know  so  little,  but 
where,  we  may  be  sure,  we  shall  all  meet  again. 


r.^tU^^f^^:^^mm^ff^^:^Q^ 

g 

ON   THE   WHEEL. 

"  Mr.  Root,  you  have  never  been  out  to  visit 
my  apiary,  and  yet  you  go  around  on  your 
wheel  a  good  many  miles  further  off.  Just 
come  out  and  see  how  we  have  got  things  fix- 
ed." 

The  above  remark  was  made  by  a  young 
man  whom  I  have  seen  frequently  at  our  place 
buying  bee-supplies,  etc.  Among  other  things, 
he  told  me  they  had  a  field  of  17  acres  of  buck- 
wheat in  full  bloom,  and  it  was  only  seven 
miles  from  my  home.  Yesterday,  September  1, 
I  found  time  to  get  away  for  a  few  hours,  and 
was  very  agreeably  surprised  when  I  turned  up 
at  the  residence  of  M.  C.  Kramer,  Mallet  Creek, 
O.  The  lawn  around  his  house  and  buildings 
made  me  think  of  T.  B.  Terry's.  One  of  the 
prominent  objects  at  the  further  end  of  the  lawn 
was  a  very  pretty  windmill  completely  inclos- 
ed, rising  above  quite  a  good-sized  building, 
with  a  tank  and  other  appliances  connected 
therewith.  From  this  windmill  and  tank,  pipes 
are  laid  so  as  to  furnish  water  to  every  one  of 
their  numerous  buildings  on  their  300-acre 
farm.  Not  only  this,  but  there  are  pipes  for 
attaching  a  hose  in  three  or  four  places  wher- 
ever water  may  be  likely  to  be  needed  around 
the  premises.  I  asked  if  those  pipes  would  not 
freeze  up  in  winter. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Mr.  Kramer;  "for  before 
freezing  weather  comes  we  draw  off  the  water; 
then  the  plug  at  the  top  of  the  pipe  is  screwed 
in  while  the  pipe  is  full  of  air.  When  they  are 
thus  arranged,  no  water  can  get  up  into  the  pipe 
to  freeze,  until  the  plug  is  removed  so  as  to  let 
the  air  out." 

I  mention  this  because  we  have  gone  to  con- 
siderable expense  in  our  hot-beds  and  cold- 
frames  that  we  may  empty  our  pipes  of  water 
so  they  may  not  freeze  in  winter. 

The  apiary  is  located  in  the  orchard.  There 
are  about  7.5  hives  nicely  painted  and  tastily 
arranged.  '  When  friend  K.  made  the  remark 
that  they  were  not  yet  through  extracting,  I 
expressed  some  surprise;  but  on  going  into  the 
honey-house  I  saw  sealed  combs  of  honey  tier- 
ed up  in  the  hives  waiting  for  a  spell  of  hot 
weather,  so  the  thick  honey  could  be  thrown 
out.  Several  large  cans  were  filled  to  the  brim. 
On  sampling  the  honey  I  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise.  It  was  very  thick,  of  crystal 
transparency,  and  of  that  peculiar  rich  ripe- 
ness that  we  get  only  where  the  honey  is  sealed 
over,  say  in  July,  and  left  in  the  hive  to  ripen 
till  vSeptember.  If  I  wanted  some  honey  to  put 
on  our  table  I  would  rather  give  10  cents  per  lb. 
for  some  like  friend  Kramer's  than  5  cents  for 
honey  that  is  sometimes  shipped  in  to  us  by 
bee-keepers.  Now,  this  idea  is  an  old  one,  but 
it  is  one  that  should  be  emphasized  again  and 
again.  Their  honey  crop  was  all  sold  at  10 
cents  per  lb.  I  use  the  expression  their,  for 
there  are  three  or  four  brothers  who  manage 
the  300-acre  farm;  and  two  of  them,  if  not 
more,  turn  in  and  help  when  the  honey  season 
is  rushing. 


Their  honey  is  engaged  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, delivered  to  private  customers.  Their 
crop  for  the  past  season  was  about  :i500  lbs., 
both  comb  and  extracted.  The  comb  honey  is 
put  six  sections  in  a  neat  wooden  box,  with  a 
circular  opening  in  each  end  to  show  the  quali- 
ty of  the  honey.  These  are  sold  at  an  even 
dollar  a  box,  the  sections  being  so  arranged 
that  each  package  of  six  sections  weighs  pret- 
ty nearly  the  same  amount.  This  makes  a 
very  neat  strong  package  to  handle,  and  many 
well-to-do  people  would  prefer  to  buy  it  a  dol- 
lar's worth  at  a  time. 

I  asked  one  of  the  boys  if  there  were  any 
other  crop  on  their  farm  that  paid  any  better 
than  their  bees,  considering  the  amount  of  time 
they  required.  He  said  he  did  not  know  of  any 
thing  else  that  paid  as  well  at  the  present 
time.  But  this  Industry  would  not  pay  with- 
out the  careful  painstaking  that  is  apparent 
everywhere.  These  people  did  not  expect  me 
when  I  came,  for  the  invitation  was  given  over 
a  month  ago;  but  the  house  where  they  do 
their  extracting  was  neat  and  tidy.  You  could 
walk  over  the  floor  without  making  a  snapping 
noise  with  your  shoes  because  they  stuck  to  the 
floor.  The  door  to  the  honey-room  was  through 
an  outside  entry;  that  is,  you  open  and  shut 
two  doors  in  going  in.  The  entry  was  perfect- 
ly dark.  This  made  it  next  to  impossible  for 
the  bees  to  get  in  and  get  a  taste  of  stolen 
sweets.  The  bees  are  all  very  finely  marked 
Italians,  and  there  was  no  robbing  or  buzzing 
around  anywhere. 

They  aimed  to  extract  all  of  the  white-clover 
and  basswood  honey.  If  the  bees  do  not  fill  up 
on  buckwheat  sufficient  for  winter,  they  are 
fed  in  the  open  air,  for  there  is  not  a  hive  of 
bees  kept  "in  any  direction  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  this  apiary.  This  outdoor  feeder  is 
simply  a  large  pan  used  for  boiling  sap,  with 
corncobs  placed  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
syrup,  to  keep  the  bees  from  drowning.  In  a 
little  while  they  can  feed  enough  so  tbat  every 
colony  in  the  7.5  has  a  pretty  good  stock  of 
syrup  for  wintering;  and  the  Kramer  brothers 
are  satisfied  that  sugar  syrup  is  better  for  win- 
tering than  late  fall  honey,  or  even  the  honey 
from  their  clover  and  basswood,  for  that  matter, 
or  any  other  honey.  You  see,  they  are  firmly 
satisfied  that  the  position  your  old  friend  Novice 
took  more  than  20  years  ago  is  a  sound  plat- 
form. I  suggested  that  perhaps  those  combs  of 
sealed  honey  standing  in  the  honey  -  house 
would  be  cheaper  feed  for  the  bees  than  the 
syrup — that  is,  after  the  sugar  syrup  was  de- 
posited in  the  combs  and  capped  "over.  They 
claim,  however,  that,  even  were  this  true, 
sugar  syrup  is  a  safer  feed  for  winter.  About 
ten  years  ago  young  Kramer  had  nearly  a  hun- 
dred colonies.  During  a  disastrous  winter  he 
lost  all  but  six.  and  he  pretty  nearly  lost  his 
enthusiasm.  Since  then  he  has  depended 
mainly  on  sugar  syrup  for  wintering-stores, 
and  has  pretty  well  the  upper  hand  of  the  win- 
tering troubles. 

"Oh!  look  here,  Mr.  Root;  you  must  not  go 
away  without  seeing  my  grapes." 

Across  the  road  from  their  residence  is  a  lit- 
tle piece  of  ground  of  between  a  quarter  and 
half  an  acre  in  size.  It  slopes  gently  toward 
the  southeast,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  is 
a  carp-pond.  The  grapevines  are  trained  on 
three  wires.  The  wires  are  held  tight  by  a 
roller  at  one  end.  A  crank  can  be  placed  on 
this  roller,  the  wires  be  drawn  up,  and  the  roll- 
er fastened  with  a  set-screw.  The  Concord 
grapevines  are  planted  about  a  rod  apart,  I 
should  judge;  and  although  I  have  seen  loads 
of  fruit  on  Concord  vines,  I  think  I  never  saw 
such  great  masses  of  fruit  as  on  some  of  these. 
Why,  the  great  stout  wires  were  really  bending 
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down  to  the  ground  under  the  weight,  although 
there  was  a  post  say  every  two  rods.  Now,  this 
result  was  on  what  would  be  called,  ordinarily, 
poor  clay  land.  The  whole  secret  was  in  keep- 
ing the  ground  clean.  With  cultivator  and  hoe 
the  weeds  are  kept  out  so  you  see  nothing  but 
the  yellow  dirt.  I  suspect  the  agency  of  the 
heat  of  the  sun  in  warming  up  the  bare  ground 
has  something  to  do.  not  only  with  the  immense 
crop  of  grapes,  but  with  the  remarkable  sweet- 
ness of  the  fruit.  He  said  if  I  wanted  to  taste 
some  that  were  real  sweet  1  should  come  up 
where  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  side  of 
the  barn  had  ripened  them  ahead  of  the  others. 

We  have  so  many  apples  at  home  that  I 
thought  they  would  have  nothing  to  offer, 
probably,  any  better  than  ours;  but  my  eye 
caught  a  glimpse  of  some  small-sized  ones 
streaked  with  a  vivid  white  and  pink.  They 
could  not  tell  me  the  name  of  these  apples,  but 
asked  me  to  taste  them.  I  at  once  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise,  iti  was  so  tender,  crisp, 
and  juicy.  I  have  heard  people  speak  of  straw- 
berry apples,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw 
one.  If  this  were  called  a  strawberry  apple,  I 
should  think  it  rightly  named,  and  I  want  some 
grafts  put  into  my  orchard.  How  I  should  en- 
joy giving  a  lot  of  these  apples  to  a  group  of 
juveniles  to  sample! 

My  visit  was  rather  too  late  to  see  the  bees 
on  the  buckwheat;  but  friend  Kramer  will  get 
forty  or  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  I  should  judge, 
from  some  acres  of  that  great  field.  The  bees 
have  not  stored  a  very  great  quantity  this  sea- 
son from  buckwheat. 

Now  a  word  in  regard  to  poor  seasons.  In 
our  report  in  our  last  issue,  the  impression  was 
given  that  in  Ohio  the  season  was  poor.  I  tell 
you,  friends,  it  is  not  the  season  nor  the  locali- 
ty so  much  as  it  is  the  bee-keeper;  and  a  good 
many  times  the  apiarist  gets  lazy  and  loses  his 
enthusiasm.  Why,  just  look  here.  Even  after 
some  of  the  veterans  here  in  Medina  Co.  have 
abandoned  the  business  and  let  their  apiaries 
go  to  ruin,  saying  it  does  not  pay. there  are 
within  ten  miles  of  us  half  a  dozen  wide-awake 
bright  young  bee-keepers  who  are  making  good 
crops  year  after  year.  I  believe  it  will  rio  them 
good  to  mention  their  names:  M.  C.  Kramer. 
tJ.  Prince,  M.  C.  Chase.  Vernon  Burt,  and 
others.  These  men  get  a  paying  crop  year 
after  year.  For  them  the  seasons  are  all  fairly 
good  In  my  travels  the  matter  is  freely  dis- 
cussed, and  the  question  is  asked  why  it  is 
that  bees  have  not  stored  honey  in  the  last  ten 
years  as  they  used  to  do  some  30  or  25  years  ago. 
Well,  1  begin  to  think  the  bees  are  just  as 
ready  and  willing  to  do  their  part  now  as  they 
were  when  the  business  of  bee-journals  was 
first  started.  I  did  not  see  that  report  from 
Wisconsin  on  page  644  of  our  last  issue  until  it 
was  in  print;  and  when  I  did  it  made  my  heart 
bound.  Why,  there  is  a  report  that  is  almost 
equal  to  any  thing  ever  given  in  any  year,  and 
yet  we  have  letters  fiom  Wisconsin  bee-keepers 
telling  doleful  stories  of  no  honey  to  speak  of 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  (Come  to  think 
of  it,  I  guess  letters  of  this  latter  class  come 
from  certain  persons  who  give  that  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  paying  some  little  accounts  which 
have  been  standing  a  long  while.)  May  be  I 
am  getting  on  to  somebody's  toes  just  a  little. 
A  year  ago  Dr.  Miller  might  have  bnstled  up 
and  showed  fight  at  what  I  am  saying;  but 
just  see  what  a  report  he  has  made  during  this 
past  season.  Now,  did  the  bees  wake  up,  or 
did  Dr.  Miller  wake  up  with  unusual  enthusi- 
asm in  the  spring  of  1890?  I  never  thought  of  it 
before;  but  don't  you  believe  the  beefsteak  diei 
has  something  to  do  with  his  present  honey- 
crop  after  all  ?  Well,  we  can  all  agree  on  this 
at   any    rate:     It   behooves    the    bee-keeper, 


whether  he  be  old  or  young,  to  have  his  dish 
right  side  up,  and  his  faith  in  a  loving  Provi- 
dence bright  and  clear,  whenever  the  honey 
does  come. 

There  is  one  thing  about  wheel-riding,  espe- 
cially in  the  cool  autumn  days,  that  is  so  re- 
markable that  I  want  to  speak  about  it  again. 
It  is  this:  A  few  days  ago  I  wanted  to  go  out 
to  see  T.  B.  Terry  dig  his  potatoes.  It  was  just 
the  nicest  kind  of  weather  to  dig  potatoes,  and 
I  was  sure  he  would  be  at  it.  But  it  was  not 
the  nicest  kind  of  weather  for  wheeling.  There 
had  been  quite  a  shower  the  day  before;  but  I 
concluded  the  roads  would  be  traveled  enough 
in  a  couple  of  hours  so  they  would  be  very  nice, 
and  there  would  be  no  dust,  you  know.  As  I 
wanted  to  get  an  early  start  so  as  to  get  back 
the  same  day.  I  knew  I  should  have  a  tough 
time  of  it  till  the  farmers  got  around  with  their 
teams  so  as  to  smooth  down  the  roughness. 

I  found  things  a  little  worse  than  I  expected. 
Before  9  o'clock  I  was  tired  out,  and  scarcely 
ten  miles  from  home.  It  seemed  utterly  impos- 
sible for  me  to  make  the  25  miles  that  day. 
The  teams  had  been  cutting  the  roads  up  when 
they  were  soft  and  mushy;  and  it  seemed  for  a 
while  as  if  I  could  make  better  progress  on  foot. 
Toward  noon  the  roads  got  better,  and  I  began 
to  get  my  second  wind.  Well,  about  3  o'clock  I 
was  in  splendid  riding  trim,  although  I  had 
made  already  about  40  miles;  and  I  could  hard- 
ly resist  the  temptation  to  take  another  40  miles 
on  the  wheel  instead  of  going  to  the  station  to 
get  home  on  the  train.  Had  it  not  been  that  I 
had  promised  Mrs.  Root  not  to  take  any  more 
long  rides  I  fear  I  should  not  have  chosen  the 
latter.  One  of  the  bicycle  papers  suggests  that, 
whenever  one  can  not  sleep  at  night  after  a 
long  ride,  be  has  ridden  too  hard  or  too  far. 
When  you  have  had  the  proper  amount  of  ex- 
ercise on  the  wheel  you  will  sleep  nicely — much 
better  than  if  you  had  taken  no  ride  at  all;  but 
whenever  you  ride  so  far  that  the  sleep  seems 
"knocked  out"  of  you,  then  you  have  been 
overdoing,  even  though  you  do  not  feel  it.  By 
going  home  on  the  train  I  slept  beautifully. 
Had  I  pushed  on.  however,  and  made  70  or  80 
miles  in  one  day,  very  likely  I  should  have 
slept  at  only  short  intervals  through  the  night. 
The  strange  part  to  me  is  that,  after  a  wheel- 
man gets  into  this  second  wind,  he  has  got 
past  the  point,  as  it  would  seem,  of  fatigue; 
and  with  even  tolerable  roads  he  goes  on  with- 
out realizing  he  is  tired.  Why  is  it  that  we  do 
not  meet  this  state  of  aflfairs  in  any  other  kind 
of  exercise?  Of  course,  the  outdoor  air  has 
something  to  QO  with  it;  but  I  suspect  that  fill- 
ing the  lungs  to  their  greatest  capacity  with 
oxygen  is  the  prime  factor.  I  remember  that, 
the  day  I  have  been  speaking  of,  I  could  not 
forget  my  fatigue  or  get  over  it  until  after 
climbing  several  moderate  hills  in  succession. 
They  were  just  long  enough  to  make  me  puff 
pretty  well  each  time  as  I  approached  the  sum- 
mit, and  I  took  a  rest  in  going  down  on  the  op- 
posite side. 

Just  before  reaching  Remson's  Corners,  in 
this  county,  I  alighted  lo  walk  up  a  long  hill 
and  met  my  friend  Dr.  Albertson.  I  stopped  at 
his  well,  and  while  enjoying  my  drink  I  think 
my  eye  must  have  glanced  over  the  edge  of  the 
dipper,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  row  of  cherry- 
trees  loaded  with  great  luscious-looking  yellow 
and  red  cherries.  I  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise: 

"  Why,  doctor,  where  in  the  world  did  you 
get  a  variety  of  cherries  of  such  size,  and  ripen- 
ing right  here  this  first  week  in  September?" 

"O  Mr.  Root!  that  is  just  what  I  wanted  to 
show  you.  But.  bless  your  heart,  they  are  not 
cherries  but  }}lums." 

The  leaves,  the  shape  of  the  tree,  and  every 
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thing,  made  them  look  exactly  like  cherries. 
The  shape  of  the  fruit,  and  the  brilliant  scarlet 
also,  said  that  they  were  cherries;  but  the 
owner  declared  they  were  plums.  He  says  they 
were  propagated  from  suckers,  so  they  are  nat- 
ural fruit — no  grafting  nor  budding  He  says 
the  variety  has  been  callid  s-1  o-w;  but  he 
ti'inks  th:it  is  not  the  way  it  is  spelled.  He 
says  he  thinks  the  varicLv  has  been  catalogued, 
but  he  has  not  heard  much  about  them  of  late. 
Now,  if  any  of  our  readers  can  tt  11  me  more 
about  this  plum  I  shall  be  very  greatly  obliged. 
They  are  very  late— coming  after  all  other 
plums  are  gone,  or  pretty  much  so.  We  found 
a  few  that  were  prematurely  ripe,  and  the 
flavor  seemed  to  be  almost  exactly  that  of  some 
of  the  choicest  wild  plums  that  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  woods.  The  doctor  is  going  to 
bring  me  some  of  them  when  they  are  fully 
ripe;  and  I  would  give  more  for  a  row  of  these 
plum-trees  than  for  almost  any  other  plum  I 
ever  saw.  They  may  be  "slow  "  in  name,  but 
they  would  not  be  slow  a  bit  if  I  had  them  grow- 
ing on  my  place. 

As  I  expected,  friend  Terry  and  his  son  Robert 
were  digging  the  potatoes.  Both  Thorough- 
breds and  Freen^aiis  were  doing  grandly — that 
is,  considering  the  icriible  washouts  on  the  side 
hill  they  had  <  xperienced.  His  potatoes  this 
year  are  on  rolling  ground.  A  good  deal  of  the 
soil  was  washed  away  from  the  potatoes  on  the 
hillsides,  and  quite  a  good  many  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hills  were  covered  with  mud  until  they 
were  killed  out  entirely.  In  order  to  get  the 
most  potatoes  from  a  small  amount  of  seed  from 
Thoroughbreds,  they  were  planted  40  inches 
apart  each  way.  so,  of  course,  the  yield  per  acre 
will  be  much  less  than  the  Freemans  planted 
about  30  inches  apart,  and  say  14  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  Notwithstanding  the  tremendous 
wetness,  he  has  no  rott<^n  potatoes.  And  this 
reminds  me  that,  down  on  our  creek  bottom, 
half  a  dozen  varieties  of  potatoes  where  they 
were  covered  with  water  have  rotted  entirely. 
Before  the  rains  came  there  were  potatoes  large 
enough  to  make  a  very  fair  yield;  but  when  we 
came  to  dig  them  they  were  rotte'1  and  gone, 
with  nothing  but  the  skins  to  indicate  wliere 
the  potatofs  had  been.  Now,  one  patch  of 
Thoroughbreds  was  under  water  more  than 
any  other  of  the  rest,  and  I  had  given  ihem  up 
as  lost,  for  the  water  killed  the  tops,  and  I  sup- 
posed they  would  not  be  worth  digging.  Im- 
agine my  surprise  when  we  found  the  potatoes 
were  all  perfect — no  rot,  not  even  a  bit  of  scab. 
This  was  where  we  applied  the  sulphur;  but 
we  also  applied  sulphur  to  the  others  that  rot- 
ted so  badlv. 

n Wilbur  Fenns  potatoes  were  late  as  usual. 
He  has  one  field  of  18  acres  that  I  pronounced 
the  handsomest  large  field  of  potatoes  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  They  are  Sir  Williams  and 
Monroe  Seedlings.  They  were  all  planted  in 
July.  There  is  not  a  bit  of  blight,  no  bugs, 
nothing  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  foliage.  We 
went  over  the  field,  putting  in  our  fingers  here 
and  there  to  see  what  the  prospect  was  for  a  crop. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  variety  of  potatoes 
that  would  cook  dry  and  mealy  when  half 
grown.  You  know  the  catalog  men.  or  a  great 
many  of  them,  claim  their  new  variety  is  al- 
ways mealy  and  dry,  even  though  they" are  not 
bigger  than  hickorynuts.    Mr.  Fenn  replied: 

"Cousin  Amos.  I  rather  think  the  Sir  Wil- 
liams will  be  nice  to  cook  just  as  they  are;' 
and  he  pulled  out  an  armful  of  fine  specimens 
so  green  that  the  skins  would  slip  almost  if  you 
touched  them.  He  carried  them  into  the  house, 
asking  his  good  wife  to  prepare  them  for  dinner. 


announced,  "  Dinner  is  ready !"  and,  as  sure  as 
you  are  alive,  there  was  a  heaping  bowlful  of 
Sir  William  potatoes  with  the  skins  bursted 
open  almost  like  pop  corn.  Wasn't  I  glad  I 
was  ofi  from  the  beefsteak  diet!  When  I  was 
asked  to  return  thanks,  I  tell  you  I  felt  that  I 
could  do  it  honestly  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

Cousin  Fenn  has  a  family  of  three  boys  and 
three  girls,  and  all  of  them  know  all  about 
raising  potatoes.  I  declare!  I  had  forgotten 
that  the  youngest  was  only  nine  weeks  old,  so 
we  shall  have  to  make  that  exception.  But  it 
is  to  me  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  such  a  united 
family  as  this  one.  And.  by  the  way,  I  have 
before  spoken  of  their  girl  Ellen,  now  12  years 
old,  who  rides  on  the  potato-planter  and  fixes 
the  pieces  so  there  is  not  any  miss  in  the  whole 
field.  After  the  planting  was  done,  there  was 
once  in  a  while  a  vacancy,  and  her  father  said 
she  must  have  rais-sed  a  few  hills. 

"  No,  father,  1  am  sure  I  did  not  miss.  You 
just  dig  down  and  see  if  you  do  not  find  the 
piece  of  potato  right  there  in  place.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  potato  and  no  fault  of  mine  that  it 
did  not  come  up." 

Sure  enough,  they  found  the  piece  of  potato. 
Her  grandfather.  Dennis  Fenn.  declares  he 
v\ouli1  give  her  $1  .50  a  day  to  ride  on  the  ma- 
chine, and  put  the  pieces  in  the  cups.  He  says 
she  is  worth  more  than  any  hired  man  they  can 
get. 

Now,  friends,  here  is  another  opening  for 
women  to  help  in  the  farmwork.  Her  father 
fixed  a  little  awning  over  her  seat,  so  she  was 
not  obliged  to  work  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  hot 


In  due  time  his  bright  little  girl   that  superin 

tended  the  dropping  of  that  whole  18- acre  field  i,  from  the'  mother-plant 


THE  IMPROVED   P>OBBINS   POTATO-PLANTEK. 

sun."  Since  we  have  had  so  much  to  say  about 
this  new  planter  I  think  I  will  give  you  a  pic- 
ture of  it,  showing  the  cups,  etc. 

Somehow  or  other  it  seems  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  take  a  wheelride  twenty  miles  from 
home  without  getting  lost.  During  this  last 
trip  I  took  a  back  road  because  it  happened  to  be 
better;  but  it  took  me  through  a  new  part  of 
the  country.  There  were  no  guide-boards,  and 
pretty  soon  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  which  way 
to  turn  to  strike  T.  B.  Terry's.  I  took  the 
wrong  road,  as  it  transpired,  and  by  and  by  I 
was  astonished  to  find  myself  close  to  the  home 
of  Matthew  Crawford.  Just  as  soon  as  he  saw 
me  and  my  wheel  he  expressed  his  pleasure  by 
saying  he  had  something  special  he  wanted  me 
to  see.  Friend  C.  has  little  beds  for  starting 
strawberries,  and  for  his  potted  plants,  much 
like  my  own,  except  that  they  are  only  4  feet 
wide.  He  started  this  way,  and  has  therefore 
got  all  his  beds  made  this  width.  Instead  of 
having  them  in  a  compact  group  he  has  them 
here  and  there  in  different  points  all  around  his 
house.  For  potted  plants  waiting  for  orders  he 
plunges  them  into  beds  up  to  the  brim,  and  then 
shades  them  with  frames  covered  with  cotton 
until  they  get  "  weaned  "  after  being  detached 
Then  choice  varieties 
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are  planted  oui  in  these  same  beds,  making  two 
rows  lengthwise  of  the  bed.  These  rows  are 
about  3  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  stand  6  inch- 
es apart  in  the  row.  By  keeping  the  runners 
pinched  off  he  gets  enormous  berries  in  these 
rich  specially  prepared  beds. 

We  soon  came  to  a  bed  containing  about  thir- 
ty plants.  These  plants  had  a  little  more  room, 
perhaps  a  foot  apart.  As  soon  as  I  saw  them  I 
raised  my  hands  in  surprise,  for  they  were  the 
finest  -  looking,  rankest- growing  strawberry- 
plants  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  The  runners  that 
were  just  taking  root  here  and  there  were  al- 
most the  size  of  leadpencils;  and  the  colors  of 
these  great  runners  were  almost  as  brilliant  as 
the  colors  of  a  ripening  peach. 

••  Well,  I  do  declare!  Friend  C,  is  this  a  new 
variety  that  gives  this  enormous  growth,  or  is  it 
some  special  treatment?  " 

"Mr.  Root,  the  wonderful  growth  you  see  is 
due  both  to  the  variety  and  treatment.  The 
plants  are  the  '  Nick  Ohmer,'  and  you  have 
four  of  them  already.  The  special  treatment  is 
this:  There  is  quite  a  quantity  of  rich  old  com- 
post spaded  under  the  surface  of  the  soil;  but  it 
is  not  the  compost  alone.  After  preparing  the 
bed  I  stamped  it  down  as  hard  as  I  could  tramp 
the  mellow  ground  ;  then  I  afterward  pounded 
it  as  I  would  pound  the  ground  around  a  post, 
and  this  is  the  result  " 

D"JNow,  Ola  triend,  you  have  missed  quite  a 
little  speculation.  Had  you  showed  me  these 
plants,  and  told  me  they  were  a  new  variety 
just  out.  and  were  worth  S^l.OO  a  piece.  I  would 
have  taken  half  a  dozen,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  As  it  is,  1  want  to  say  to  you  that 
the  sight  of  this  bed  has  been  worth  my  whole 
hard  ride  of  25  miles  over  the  hills  this  morn- 
ing." 

You  see,  this  is  nothing  particularly  new 
after  all.  T.  B.  Terry  and  others  fine  up  their 
wheat  ground  on  the  surface  until  every 
lump  is  pulverized— until  the  ground  is  like  the 
dust  in  the  road,  in  fact.  After  having  done 
this  the  soil  is  pack<d  down  hard  with  a  heavy 
land-roller.  This  is  the  way  they  get  such 
enormous  crops  of  wheat.  Now,  mind  you,  this 
can  be  done  only  when  the  soil  is  very  dry;  and 
it  is  especially  needed  on  light  sandy  soils  like 
friend  Crawford's,  or  any  soil  where  a  great 
amount  of  stable  manure  has  been  applied.  As 
soon  as  it  was  explained  to  me  I  understood 
exactly  why  strawberries  do  not  do  well  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  my  plant-beds  where  the 
soil  is  almost  half  stable  manure. ____^_ 

Right  beside  the  strawberry-bed  was  a  to- 
mato-vine climbing  a  bean-pole— that  is,  with 
the  help  of  strings  that  held  it  fast  to  the  pole. 
This  tomato-vine  was  bearing  nice  fruit  from 
the  ground  clear  up  about  as  high  as  your 
head;  and  when  I  expressed  surprise  at  such  a 
quantity  of  nice  tomatoes  on  one  vine,  my 
friend  replied.  •' Why.  dear  me,  Mr.  Root!  we 
have  been  picking  ripe  tomatoes  almost  every 
day  for  weeks  :>ast  from  this  very  vine." 

You  know  friend  C.  said  some  years  ago, 
when  I  first  gave  the  world  the  Ignotum  that 
he  was  going  to  discard  all  other  tomatoes.  1 
did  not  see  any  other  plants  around.  If  that 
one  Ignotum  tomato  climbing  the  bean-pole 
supplies  his  whole  family,  then  I  have  never 
given  the  IgnotuTn  half  the  credit  it  deserves. 
But  it  is  the  man  Matthew  Crawford,  and  not 
altogether  the  tomato,  any  more  than  it  is  al- 
together the  Nick  Ohmer  strawberry  that 
makes  such  a  beautiful  plant. 
rJust  at  this  time  somebody  said  dinner  was 
ready;  and  the  first  thing  that  caught  my  eye 
was  a  heaping  dish  of  good  nice-looking  pota- 
toes with  their  jackets  bursting  open,  and  their 
rich  contents  pufSng  out,  just  as  I  found  them 


at  Wilbur  Fenn's.  Of  course,  I  wanted  to  know 
what  variety  it  was.  Friend  C.  informed  me 
that  it  was  the  Flagel,  originated  a  few  years 
ago  in  that  locality.  The  originator,  when  the 
potato  first  came  out,  valued  each  tuber  at 
about  the  price  of  a  horse.  Now,  that  is  away 
ahead  of  the  Thoroughbred.  I  suppose  friend 
C.  would  let  you  have  quite  a  good  lot  of  pota- 
toes of  that  variety,  for  a  horse  just  now. 

"  Bro.  Root,  you  have  come  in  upon  us  with- 
out notice  to-day,  and  now  we  have  nothing 
but  fresh  pork  in  the  way  of  meat  for  dinner;" 
and  he  looked  a  little  troubled  while  he  waited 
for  my  answer. 

"  Why.  bless  your  heart,  friend  C,  I  do  eat 
pork,  and  potatoes  too,  as  you  will  find  out  be- 
fore I  finish  my  dinner." 

Then  I  had  to  apologize  after  awhile  for  eat- 
ing dinner  long  after  the  rest  had  finished.  I 
told  the  boys  that,  if  they  had  climbed  great 
hills  for  25  miles,  as  I  had  done  that  forenoon, 
they  would  comprehend  the  situation.  By  the 
way,  friend  C.  is  quite  fortunate  in  having  a 
couple  of  stalwart  young  men  (his  own  boys)  to 
help  him  on  his  strawberry-farm,  since  he  is 
gettin'g  old  enough  to  feel  like  taking  things  a 
little  easier. 


THE   DWARF   KOCKY    MOUNTAIN   CHERRY. 

In  John  Lewis  Chllds'  new  fall  catalog  we 
find  this  cherry  boomed  just  the  same  that  he 
and  other  catalog  men  have  been  booming  it. 
We  have  not  space  to  give  the  whole,  but  we 
take.out  the  following  in  regard  to  the  quality: 

nThe  fruit  when  ripe  is  a  jet  black,  and  of  a  size 
somewhat  larg-er  than  tlie  English  morello;  in  flavor 
superior  to  auy  other  variety. 

Lovett,  from  whom  we  obtained  the  plants, 
says  in  his  "96  catalog: 

In  quality  and  flavor  it  is  akin  to  the  sweet  cher- 
ries, excellent  in  flavor,  and  a  pleasant  fruit  for 
eating  out  of  hand. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  this  cherry  is  just  about  as 
delicious  as  a  piece  of  soap,  and  not  a  bit  more. 
In  fact,  it  tastes  more  like  soft  soap  than  any 
thing  else  I  can  think  of.  Perhaps  it  gets  its 
flavor  from  the  spread-eagle  advertisement  the 
catalog  men  give  it.  Mr.  Childs  may  say,  it  is 
true,  that  he  has  never  seen  a  plant  growing, 
and  has  never  tasted  the  fruit.  But  I  stoutly 
maintain  that  no  seedsman  has  any  right  to 
use  such  words  of  praise  year  after  year  with- 
out making  a  trial  test  of  these  new  fruits  on 
their  own  grounds.  They  may  say  that  is  too 
much  trouble.  If  they  do,  I  hope  their  custom- 
ers will  conclude  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  read 
their  catalogs.  After  they  have  been  swindled 
as  I  have,  1  think  they  will  feel  so.  I  have 
watched  the  fruit  day  after  day,  and  even  wrote 
it  up,  it  looked  so  handsome  with  its  beautiful 
load  of  "  cherries."  1  kept  thinking  that  may 
be  the  fruit  would  get  better  when  it  was  riper. 
But  the  fruit  got  ripe  and  rotted  on  the  bushes. 
But  it  never  was  fit  for  anybody  or  any  thing 
to  eat. 

There  is  another  shrub  I  got  at  the  same 
time,  called  the  "tree  cranberry."'  It  is  very 
pretty  when  in  bloom,  and  the  scarlet  berries 
are  quite  showy;  but  woe  betide  the  urchin  or 
anybody  else  who  gets  a  taste.  I  have  tried  it 
at  every  stage  of  ripening,  and  I  find  it  so  bitter 
and  disagreeable  that  one  wants  to  rinse  his 
mouth  with  water  after  having  tasted  even  a 
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single  berry.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  grow 
these  things  for  ornament:  but  the  catalogs 
should  state  distinctly  that  the  fruit  is  only 
ornamental,  and  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  There  is 
quite  a  lot  of  other  new  small  fruits  just  coming 
out,  mentioned  in  the  new  catalogs.  Are  we  to 
spend  two  or  three  years  in  caring  for  these 
until  fruiting  time,  and  then  find  it  is  only  an- 
other swindle?  Why  don't  our  experiment 
stations  buy  these  high-priced  things  first  and 
then  speak  out  without  fear  or  favor?  I  know 
we  have  some  seedsmen  who  refuse  to  give 
place  to  these  horticultural  wonders  until  they 
have  tested  and  tasted  the  fruit.  If  anybody 
else  has  a  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  or  a  tree 
cranberry,  and  finds  it  any  different  from  what 
I  have  stated,  I  should  be  glad  to  give  place  to 
his  report.  

STRAWBERRIES    BY    THE    BARREL;    BEEF    DIET 
IN  SUMMER. 

Mr.  Root: — Have  you  tried  raising  strawber- 
ries by  the  barrel  ?  The  plan  is  becoming  quite 
popular  around  here.  Procure  a  large  barrel; 
bore  as  many  13^-inch  holes,  equal  distances 
apart,  in  the  staves  as  you  wish  to  set  plants. 
Out  of  rough  lumber  make  a  box  3  inches 
square  inside,  and  as  long  as  the  barrel  is  deep. 
In  the  sides  of  this  box  bore  a  number  of  %  or 
K  in.  holes.  Bore  a  few  small  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  fill  in  six  or  eight 
inches  of  rich  soil.  Place  the  wooden  box  on 
this  in  the  center  of  the  barrel,  in  an  upright 
position.  Set  plants  in  the  holes  in  staves  as 
you  fill  the  barrel  with  the  richest  garden  soil 
or  compost  to  be  had.  Fill  the  box  with  water 
as  often  as  necessary,  and  the  plants  will  fairly 
boom.  It  is  some  work  to  fix  it  up,  but  it  has  a 
few  advantages.  Strawberries,  and  fine  ones 
too,  can  be  grown  by  it  where  the  ground  is  full 
of  stones,  tree  roots,  weeds,  etc. ;  ease  of  cut- 
ting runners  and  gathering  the  fruit.  A  lazy 
man  might  want  it  hung  on  pivots;  then  with 
a  seat  the  right  height  he  could  sit  and  turn 
the  plants  to  him  to  do  the  work. 

To  protect  the  plants  in  winter,  a  little  rye 
straw  is  set  up  around  the  barrel,  and  tied. 

I  live  out  in  the  country,  away  from  butcher- 
shops;  and,  wishing  to  use  the  "meat  diet" 
during  the  warm  weather,  I  devised  the  fol- 
lowing: The  latter  part  of  last  winter  I  cured 
and  dried  a  large  quantity  of  lean  steak  from  a 
young  and  well-fatted  animal.  To  prepare  it 
for  use  I  took  one  of  my  jack-planes  and  made 
the  bit  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  Then  I  placed  it 
upside  down  in  my  vise  and  screwed  it  fast, 
and  set  a  dish  under  the  bit.  By  having  the 
bit  set  properly  I  can  easily  shave  the  dried 
steak  as  thin  as  the  paper  I  am  writing  on.  It 
is  twice  as  palatable,  and  just  as  beneficial,  as 
fresh  steak  prepared  by  the  Salisbury  method, 
and  less  trouble.  Enough  for  a  whole  family 
can  be  sliced  in  a  few  minutes.  This  jack- 
plane,  when  sharp,  is  the  best  cabbage-cutter 
and  cucumber-slicer  I  ever  saw.  ' 

Arlington,  Pa.  W.C.Simons. 

Strawberries  and  dried  beef  seem  to  be  a 
rather  strange  combination,  friend  S. ;  but  that 
reminds  me  that,  while  I  am  on  a  pretty  clean 
beef  diet.  I  can  eat  strawberries  and  other  ripe 
fruits  much  better  than  almost  any  other  sort 
of  vegetables.  Nice  ripe  fruit,  taken  in  moder- 
ation, and  fresh  from  the  tree  or  bushes,  seems 
to  agree  very  well  with  the  beef  diet.  But 
green  corn  and  beans,  cabbage,  squash,  and 
suchlike,  do  not  answer  so  well,  at  least  for  me. 
Your  plan  of  raising  strawberries  is  not  alto- 
gether new,  but  you  have  given  us  some  modi- 
fication. I  think  I  would  mix  in  quite  a  lot  of 
old  well-rotted  manure  in  filling  up  that  barrel; 
and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  apply  liquid 


manure  through  the  tube  if  desired.  Dried 
beef,  sliced  very  thin,  has  for  years  been  a 
wholesome  and  favorite  article  of  food  in  our 
household.  

THOROUGHBRED  POTATOES. 

To-daj'  I  dug-  my  Thoroughbred  potatoes.  From 
the  one  pound  I  got  of  you  last  spring  1  got  63V^ 
pounds.  The  largest  weighed  one  pound  five  ounc- 
es. The  vines  were  not  dead  yet.  They  were  plant- 
ed the  last  of  May  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  the  cultiva- 
tion they  got  (or  lack  of  it,  rather).  They  received 
no  manure,  and  were  cultivated  with  a  horse  but 
twice,  and  hoed  three  times.  A.  W.  Porter. 

Baraboo,  Wis.,  Aug.  29. 

Friend  P.,  I  would  never  dig  potatoes  before 
they  are  ripe  and  the  vines  thorughly  dry — 
that  is,  if  I  wanted  to  get  the  largest  possible 
yield.  If  you  want  the  potatoes  to  eat  or  to  sell, 
that  is  a  different  matter;  but  if  you  are  going 
to  save  them  for  seed  next  year,  by  all  means 
let  them  get  thoroughly  ripe.  T.  B.  Terry  told 
me  at  my  last  visit,  where  potatoes  are  to  be 
dug  by  a  potato  digger  they  should  remain  in 
the  ground  until  some  time  after  the  vines  are 
dead  and  dry;  otherwise  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  bruised,  and  some  varieties  of  potatoes 
are  likely  to  rot  after  being  bruised  or  cut.  I 
should  think  your  yield  was  a  big  one,  especial- 
ly with  the  care  you  gave  them. 


SWEET  CLOVER. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  paper,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Gandy,  of  Nebraska,  made  this  remark  about 
sweet  clover: 

Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  sweet  clover 
makes  good  hay  and  pasture,  many  of  our  farmers, 
instead  of  tryingto  exterminate  it,  as  has  hitherto 
heen  the  custom,  are  encouraging  its  growth. 

Editor  Root  offers  the  following  comment  up- 
on the  above,  in  Gleanings: 

This  is  a  good  point.  Let  us  keep  them  circulat- 
ing. I  expect  to  say,  and  keep  on  saying,  until  I 
do  not  have  to  say  it  any  more,  that  sweet  clo- 
ver Is  not  a  noxious  weed,  but  is  one  of  the  best 
honey-plants  in  the  world;  that  it  yields  nectar 
everywhere,  and  that  its  flow  is  prolonged,  not  days, 
but  weeks  and  weeks;  that  if  it  grows  anywhere  it 
grows  in  waste  places;  is  easily  exterminated;  that 
cattle  learn  to  eat  it  in  preference  to  many  other 
kinds  of  green  forage,  and  it  makes  a  fairly  good 
hay.  I  have  said  these  same  things  before;  but  it 
seems  it  must  be  repeated  in  different  ways  in  or- 
der to  make  people  believe  it. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  are  in  entire 
agreement  with  Mr.  Root,  for  we  reside  right 
in  the  midst  of  a  sweet-clover  region.  Does  it 
yield  honey?  Well,  we  should  think  so.  It 
yields  for  a  long  time.  and.  to  our  taste,  its  hon- 
ey is  the  finest  of  &]\.— Editorial  in  American 
Bee  Journal. 


LOOK   OUT    FOR   HIM! 

Mr.  Root: — We  find  in  going  over  the  towns  of 
Wilkinshurg  and  Braddock  that  there  has  been  a 
man  tliere  selling  honey  to  the  people.  He  repre- 
sents he  is  a  member  of  your  firm,  and  tells  some 
people  he  is  a  son  of  A.  I.  Root.  We  rather  think  this 
party  is  a  fraud.  He  is  misrepresenting  us,  and  we 
should  like  to  know  if  he  is  your  agent. 

J.  A.  Buchanan  &  Sons. 

HoUiday's  Cove,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  14. 

We  hardly  need  say  that  no  member  of  our 
firm  has  ver  been  out  through  the  country 
selling  honey  or  any  thing  else.  A.  I.  Root  has 
only  two  sons.  One  of  them  is  editor  of  this  jour- 
nal, and  has  his  hands  full  pretty  much  all  the 
time,  day  and  night.  The  other  one  is  a  school- 
boy thirteen  years  old.  who  manages  to  keep 
about  as  busy  as  the  older  one;  but  it  is  not 
always  strictly  Misiness  he  is  busy  about.  If 
the  man  mentioned  above  comes  your  way,  just 
show  him  this  item. 
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Tobacco  Column. 


GOOD   SENSE   CROPPING   OUT. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Bicycle  News 
of  Aug.  28: 

It  is  said  that  10,000  packages  of  cigarettes  were 
distributed  among-  the  wheelmen  at  the  Louisville 
meet.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  immediately  antici- 
pate the  effects  that  must  necessarily  ensue,  and 
commence  bulldingadditions  to  the  public  hospitals 
for  the  insane  ? 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  as  a  wheelman, 
it  is  quite  an  unusual  thing  to  see  a  wheelrider 
smoking  either  a  cigar  or  cigarette.  If  he  has 
any  ambition  to  be  an  expert  wheelman  he  very 
soon  learns  that  the  poisonous  things  are  an- 
tagonistic to  the  development  of  muscle,  to  say 
nothing  about  developing  his  mental  faculties. 


While  our  church  was  undergoing  repairs  we 
had  services  in  a  large  public  hall.  Last  Sun- 
day on  moving  our  chairs  up  in  a  circle  prepar- 
atory to  our  Sunday-school  class,  I  noticed  a 
great  filthy  spot  right  near  where  our  class 
assembles.  It  looked  as  if  a  pailful  of  filthy 
slop  had  been  spilled  on  the  floor,  and  then  dried 
down.  One  of  the  boys  in  my  class  is  assistant 
janitor  of  the  hall;  and  when  I  asked  if  some- 
body had  spilled  some  brown  paint  on  the  floor 
he  replied,  "  Why,  Mr.  Root,  that  is  tobacco- 
juice.  They  had  a  show  here  the  fore  part  of  the 
week,  and  some  fellows  sat  here  and  spit  all  in 
one  place."  The  janitor  did  not  get  around  to 
slick  up  the  hall  until  Saturday,  and  by  that 
time  the  spittle  had  dried  down  on  to  the 
boards  so  they  could  not  very  well  sweep  it  off. 
I  sat  looking  at  the  spot  in  wonder.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  human  beings,  especially  human  be- 
ings who  make  any  claim  to  respectability, 
should  be  guilty  (to  say  nothing  of  being  capa- 
ble) of  exudinsr  such  a  mass  of  dirty  filth  from 
their  mouths  f  I  can  scarcely  imagine  any 
thing  more  nauseating  or  disgusting.  Another 
thing  is  a  little  singular  right  here.  This  hall 
is  often  used  for  religious  meetings,  for  public 
lectures,  and  various  entertainments;  but  I  do 
not  remember  of  ever  before  seeing  tobacco- 
spittle(that  is,  any  considerable  amount)on  this 
usually  clean  and  tidy  floor.  My  pupil  told  me 
it  was  done  at  a  "show"  Well,  our  children 
have  criticised  me  somewhat  severely  because 
of  my  prejudice  against  shows;  and  I  confess 
that  the  word  shoiv  means  something  to  me 
that  is  not  really  elevating  or  progressive.  I 
used  to  be  very  fond  of  going  to  shows  when  I 
was  a  boy;  and  combinations  of  circumstances 
have  seemed  to  make  it  advisable  for  me  to  at- 
tend shows  more  or  less  during  the  last  twenty 
years;  that  is,  occasio?iait]/ I  get  into  a  show, 
so  that  I  know  pretty  well  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Now,  I  should  greatly  enjoy  a  show  where 
there  are  scientific  experiments,  or  even  skillful 
experiments  in  mechanics,  if  you  choose.  I  Mke 
to  see  an  expert  throw  balls,  spin  plates,  and 
perform  on  a  rope,  providing  the  rope  is  so  near 
the  ground  the  performer  does  not  endanger 
his  life;  but  the  average  show  that  aims  simply 
to  entertain,  without  any  effort  whatever  being 
made  to  elevate  and  instruct,  is  painful  to  me. 
Sometimes  it  gives  me  pain  just  to  read  over 
the  program,  especially  in  the  line  of  theatrical 
shows.  No  doubt  the  audience  was  entertain- 
ed. Perhaps  they  had  a  good  laugh.  But 
when  I  go  away  from  such  a  place — that  is, 
when  there  is  not  a  single  thought  that  elevates 
and  ennobles  humanity — there  is  left  only  a 
dull  unsatisfied  feeling  that  I  have  learned  to 
dread;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  can  not  enjoy 
any  concert  or  musical  entertainment  unless 
there  is  something  for  righteousness,  purity, 


and  godliness  somewhere.  And,  somehow  or 
other,  the  kind  of  people  who  attend  shows  are 
a  pretty  good  gauge  as  to  its  standard  of  re- 
spectability. I  do  not  know  any  thing  about 
this  particular  show  more  than  what  my  pupil 
told  me;  but  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
people  in  attendance  who  could  spit  a  gallon  of 
tobacco-juice  on  the  floor  during  an  hour  or 
two,  I  should  say  on  general  principles  it  was  a 
low-lived  affair,  and  would  better  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  hall.  Once  more:  What  must 
be  the  effect  on  the  physical  health  of  the 
person  who  uses  tobacco  to  this  extent,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  slate  of  heart  from  a  moral  point 
of  view? 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


THE  BOBBINS  POTATO  PLANTER. 

The  potato-planter  illustrated  on  page  690  has,  as 
you  will  notice,  two  seats.  The  upper  one  is  for  the 
driver.  The  lower  one  is  where  my  cousin's  little 
girl  sat,  and  her  business  was  to  see  that  there  was 
a  piece  of  potato  in  each  one  of  the  revolving  boxes 
as  they  came  around.  If  the  machine  did  not  put  a 
piece  in  every  box,  it  was  her  business  to  put  one  in 
by  hand.  If  a  piece  is  in  every  one  of  the  revolving 
boxes  as  they  come  around,  there  will  surely  be  a 
potato  planted  wherever  there  should  be  a  potato- 
hill;  therefore  this  machine,  with  somebody  to 
guide  and  direct  it  a  little,  makes  no  misses.  If  there 
is  a  missing  hill  in  the  field,  you  may  know  it  was 
because  the  piece  of  potato  did  not  send  up  a  sprout. 
The  price  of  the  machine  is  if .55;  with  fertilizer  at- 
tachment, $65.  All  correspondence  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 
The  same  machine  has  attachments  so  it  can  be 
made  to  sow  peas,  beans,  or  corn. 


THE  FREEMAN  POTATO. 

The  following  just  comes  to  hand  from  T.  B. 
Terry : 

F/xend  Boot;— The  Freemans  turned  out  wonder- 
fully. We  had  100  bushels  more  than  we  expected, 
and  they  are  nice  too.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  Free- 
man is  a  wonderful  potato  with  us.      T.  B.  Terry. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  Mr.  Terry  has  such  suc- 
cess with  this  potato  year  after  year,  and  so  many 
complain  that  it  is  a  poor  yielder— potatoes  small, 
etc.  On  our  own  grounds,  if  we  planted,  say,  in 
April,  for  an  early  potato,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have 
a  poor  opinion  of  it;  but  where  planted  the  last  of 
June,  01-  from  that  on  till  the  middle  of  .luly,  we 
have  excellent  yields  of  nice  good-sized  potatoes. 
I  saw  a  few  hills  dug  while  I  was  at  friend  Terry's, 
and  they  were  surely  large  enough  to  please  any- 
body. Please  notice  we  offer  Freemans,  grown  by 
Terry,  lower  than  ever  before,  and  we  have  his  en- 
tire crop  of  seconds  this  year,  at  the  low  price  of 
only  $1.00  a  barrel.  These  seconds  ai'e  well  worth 
the  price  for  a  cooking-potato,  especially  where  you 
want  potatoes  to  bake;  and  a  baked  Freeman  is 
about  as  rich  and  toothsome  as  any  dish  in  the  po- 
tato line  that  can  be  put  upon  the  table. 


seed-potatoes  in  general,  etc. 

At  present  writing  we  are  sold  out  of  Carman  No. 
1.  We  can  furnish  every  thing  else  in  the  table, 
both  first  and  second  sizes.  Now,  if  there  is  any 
thing  particularly  you  want,  you  had  better  order 
at  once  before  the  stock  is  sold  out.  By  the  way, 
we  recentlj  had  an  application  from  Cleveland  for 
a  carload  of  potatoes,  saying  that  nice  table  pota- 
toes were  selling  at  from  :)5  to  40  cents  a  bushel. 
You  will  see  by  the  list  in  our  last  issue  that  we 
offer  two  valuable  kinds  of  potatoes  at  the  low 
price  of  only  $1.25  a  barrel.  They  are  worth  almost 
if  not  quite  this  low  price  for  a  table  potato  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland.  We  do  not  know  how  long  these 
low  prices  will  continue,  but  we  will  agree  to  fill  all 
orders  at  these  figures  until  our  next  Issue  comes 
out,  any  way.  

■  I,'  .,. 

the  DAVIS   kidney  WAX   BEAN. 

I  mentioned  last  spring  that  we  had  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  kidney  wax  bean  that  is  per- 
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fectly  white.  The  difficulty  witli  all  wax  beans 
heretofore  has  been  that  they  (the  beans  them- 
selves) were  colored,  and  many  people  object  to  a 
colored  bean  lor  table  use.  This  bean,  which  is 
perfectly  white,  was  originated  by  Eugene  Davis,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  man  who  gave  the  world 
(through  a  little  help  from  your  humble  servant) 
the  Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  which  is  now  catalogued 
in  almost  every  seed  list.  Well,  we  bought  quite  a 
quantity  of  seed  direct  from  friend  Davis  himself, 
and  we  are  now  harvesting  a  nice  crop  of  new 
beans  Below  is  what  Jolinson  and  Stokes  said  of 
it  in  their  catalog  last  spring: 

Extensive  trials  the  past  two  seasons  have  proven  this  new 
bean  to  be  the  largest  cropper,  the  handsomest  pod,  the  best 
shipper  and  market  bean.  In  cultivation.  The  plant  is  vigor- 
ous and  healthy,  of  compact,  upright  growth,  carrying  its 
pods  on  the  center  and  well  up  from  the  ground.  The  pods 
are  very  long,  oval,  clear  waxy-white  color,  and,  when  of  suit- 
able size  to  use  for  snaps,  entirely  stringless,  showing  no  ten- 
dency to  string  until  they  approach  maturity.  Practical 
market-gardeners  and  eanners  are  delighted  with  it,  because 
of  its  hardness,  productiveness,  and  handsome  appearance. 
The  large,  white,  handsome,  kidney  shaped  dry  beans  are  very 
attractive. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  price  will  be  for  1897,  but 
venture  to  offer  as  follows:  Packet,  5  cts. ;  pint,  30; 
quart,  35;  4  quarts,  $1.;'6;  peck,  f3.(j0.  If  wanted  by 
mail,  add  8  cts.  per  pint  for  postage.  Futhermore, 
should  you  make  an  oi'der,  and  if  it  tianspires  that 
any  reliable  seedsman  offers  tliem  at  a  lower  price, 
I  will  refund  tlie  difference.  In  fact,  we  will  do  this 
on  all  or  nearly  all  the  seeds  we  oflfer  for  sale. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 

^  THE     LINCOLN'    CONVENTION,   OCTOBER  7  AND  8. 

I  We  have  received  the  following  further  notice 
concerning  the  next  North  American  meeting,  from 
the  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason: 

Station  B,  Toledo,  O.,  Aug.  18, 1896. 

Mr.  Editor:— As  you  already  know,  the  next 
meeting  of  the  North  American  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation is  to  be  held  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  one  of 
the  University  buildings,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  next 
October,  commencing  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  7th, 
and  closing  with  the  evening  session  (<n  the  8th. 

The  securing  of  railroad  rates,  and  all  arrange- 
ments at  Lincoln,  have  been  left  by  the  Executive 
Committee  with  the  Nebraska  bee-keepers,  and  my 
correspondence  has  been  mostly  with  Mr.  L.  D, 
Stilson,  editor  of  the  Nehra><ka  Bcehceper,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Nebraska  Slate  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion, and  through  his  efforts  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  which  the  railroad  rate  will  be  one 
fare  plus  $3.00  for  the  round  trip,  tickets  to  be 
bought  on  October  6;  but  I  learn  that  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  has  not  yet 
entered  into  the  agreement,  but  probably  will  do 
so  before  the  time  of  meeting. 

The  way  for  bee-keepers  east  of  Lincoln  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Homeseekers'  Excursion  rates  is 
to  purchase  their  tickets  to  a  point  beyond  Lincoln, 
then  stop  off  at  Lincoln  for  the  convention,  and 
afterward  go  on  to  the  point  to  which  the  tickets 
were  purchased,  pay  tlie  extra  $3.00  there,  and  start 
on  the  return  trip.  But  your  local  railroad  agent 
should  be  able  to  give  you  definite  information  about 
this. 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  possible  Uiat  a  rate 
of  a  fare  and  a  third  on  the  certificate  plan  will  also 
be  made  to  accommodate  those  who  can  not  take 
advantage  of  the  Homeseekers'  Excursion  rate. 
Watch  the  bee-papers  for  further  announcements 
as  to  rales. 

The  Wabash  Railroad  will  sell  tickets  on  the  above 
date  for  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  which,  from 
here,  is  131.40.  As  yet,  I  have  received  no  informa- 
tion about  rates  from  north,  south,  or  west  of  Lin- 
coln. 

The  Nebraska  bee-keepers  have  promised  to  enter- 
tain free  all  members  of  the  Association  who  live 
outside  of  Nebraska;  and  any  one  interested  in  bee 
culture  can  become  a  member  by  the  payment  of 
one  dollar  to  the  Secretary.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Nebraska  liee-keepers  have  taken  a  good  sized  con- 
tract, and  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  largest  conven- 
tion the  Association  has  ever  held;  but  the  Ne- 
braska bee  keepers  are  said  to  be  "hustlers,"  and 
there  need  be  no  fears  about  their  filling  their  part 
of  the  bill,  even  if  hundreds  of  bee-keepers  "try 
their  mettle." 


That  all  may  know  something  of  what  to  expect, 
the  following  program  has  been  provided: 

The  Past  and  Future  of  Bee-keeping.  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Heater,  Columbus,  Neb. 

Bee-keepers'  Exchange.  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Clare- 
mont,  Cal. 

The  Wild  Bees  of  Nebraska.  Prof.  Lawrence 
Bruner,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Improvements  in  Bee  Culture.  E.  R.  Root,  Me- 
dina, Ohio. 

Some  of  the  Conditions  of  Nebraska.  L.  D.  Stil- 
son, York,  Neb. 

The  Union  and  Amalgamation.  Thomas  G.  New- 
man, San  Diego.  Cal. 

Economic  Value  of  Bees  and  their  Products.  C. 
P.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  111. 

Artificial  Heal  and  Pure  Air,  properly  applied  in 
Wintering.    R.  F.  Holterniann,  Brantford,  Ont. 

The  Honey-producer  and  Supply-dealer.  Rev.  E. 
T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

An  Original  Poem.  Hon.  Eugene  Secor,  Forest 
City,  Iowa. 

Importance  of  Water  in  the  Apiary.  Hon.  E. 
Whitcomb.  Friend.  Neb. 

Honey  Adulteiation  and  Commission  Men.  Geo. 
W.  York,  Chicago,  111. 

Sweet  Clover  as  a  Honey-producing  Plant.  Wm. 
Stolly,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

What  I  Don't  Know  about  Bee-keeping.— Dr.  C. 
C.  Miller.  Marengo,  111, 

How  to  Secure  Comb  Honey.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson, 
Flint,  Mich. 

How  to  Winter  Bees  Successfully.— Hon.  Geo.  B. 
Hilton,  Fremont.  Mich. 

The  Production  of  Extracted  Honey— two  brief 
papers,  one  by  N.  E.  France,  of  Platteville,  Wis., 
and  one  by  J.  C.  Balch,  of  Bronson,  Kan. 

President  A.  I.  Root  will  give  an  address  on  some 
subject  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all. 

It  is  the  present  intention  to  devote  the  first 
evening's  session  to  addresses  of  welcome  by  Gov. 
Holcomb,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  and  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, Hon.  Geo.  E.  McLean,  in  behalf  of  the  State 
University.  Responses  will  be  made  by  Hon.  En- 
gene  Secor,  of  Iowa,  and  others  will  be  named  later. 
Ex-Gov.  Saunders,  an  old-time  bee-keeper,  will  also 
address  the  convention;  and  at  some  session  Prof. 
Chas.  E.  Bessy  will  tell  us  something  about  "  Bot- 
any as  Related  to  the  Honey  Flora." 

1  am  informed  that  there  will  be  from  1500  to  1700 
students  at  the  State  University,  and  it  is  probable, 
if  time  will  admit,  that  from  600  to  800  of  them  will 
desire  so  listen  to  one  or  more  brief  addresses  on 
apiarian  subjects  that  will  be  of  interest  to  them. 

It  is  possible  that  too  many  papers  and  addresses 
have  been  provided  for;  but  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  Nebraska  bee-keepers  are  "  hustlers,"  and 
we  know  that  those  whose  names  are  on  the  pro- 
gram are  also  "hustlers,"  or  they  would  not  have 
been  put  there,  for  this  is  to  be  a  meeting  of 
"hustlers." 

Mr.  E.  Whitcomb,  President  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  writes  me  Ihat  "no  pains 
will  be  spared  to  make  the  meeting  the  most  pleas- 
ant ever  enjo.ved,  and  Lincoln will  be  yours  on 

tiiat  occasion;"  and,  the  editor  of  the  American  Bee 
Jimrnal  says,  "Let's  simply  astound  the  Nebraska 
people  with  numbers." 

Itis  expected  that  the  Amalgamation  Committee 
will  make  a  report  that  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
bee-keeper  on  the  continent,  and  it  is  hoped  as 
many  will  be  present  as  possible. 

A.  B.  Mason,  Sec. 


The  Southern  East  Tennessee  Bee-keepers'  Association  will 
hold  Its  annual  meeting  at  Cookson's  Creek,  Oct.  10, 1896.  Ses- 
sion will  open  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  All  are  invited  to  attend,  es- 
pecially those  engaged  in  bee  culture. 

W.  J.  CoPELAND,  Sec. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Winona  on  the  24th  and  25th  of 
September  next,  at  9  o'clock  a.  M.  All  who  feel  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  bees  or  honey  are  very  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Winona,  Minn.,  July  27.  E.  C.  Cornwell,  Sec. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Wisconsin  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  at  Wauzeka,  Oct.  7  and  8, 1896. 
All  interested  in  apiculture  are  invited  to  attend,  especially 
those  who  want  a  foul-brood  law  to  protect  their  bees  from 
the  dreaded  disease.  Our  committee  is  working  hard  to  get 
every  beekeeper  interested,  and  we  should  all  feel  it  is  for  our 
own  interest  to  help  get  a  State  law  to  protect  our  bees.  Many 
prominent  bee-keepers  of  the  State  have  promised  to  be  at  our 
meeting,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  miss  it. 

Boscobel,  Wis.,  Aug.  11.  M.  M.  Rice,  Sec'y. 
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Extracted  Honey.  Finest  Quality. 

Two  60-11).  cans,  boxed,  8e  per  lb.  One  60- 
Ib.  can,  boxed,  9c  per  lb.  Sample  by  mail, 
10c.  Poiider's  Honey  Jars  and  complete 
line  of  supplies.    Catalog'  f  lee. 


WALTER  S. 

162  Massachusetts  Ave., 


POUDER, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The.  late  Ausiin  Corbin  firnjiy  believed  it  to  be  the 
Pags  He  used  :t  freely  on  his  great  park  in  New 
Hamps'iire,   and  when  he  donated  half   his  herd  of 

Buffalo  to  the  city  of  New  York,  he  attended  person-  ^^^^^^mm^^m^,M^ 

ally  to  having  our  fence  enclose  them.      Not  every         '  •aB^B^>__aa_aaa_i 
farmer  owns  buffalo,  but  no  one  objects  to  a  strong  ^^~"^~~"^^"~^^ 

fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  GO.,  Adr!an,IVIich.        Qll   YOUT 


Good  Prices 


Great  American 
Strawberry  Plants. 

Warranted  true  to  name,  grown  from  pedigreed 
stock,  always  brings  highest  niaiket  price;  good 
shipper  if  picked  the  right  timo;  needs  rather  stiff 
soil  to  succeed.  Better  try  them  on  small  scale;  35 
cts.  per  doz.  post)vaid. 

CHAS.  MOMM,  Irvington,  N.  J.    Box  190. 

Wonderful  Red  Glover 

workers,  are  the  bees  produced  by  queens  of 
Moore's  strain  of  Italians.  Could  you  have  seen 
them  working  on  red  clover  the  past  season,  and 
heard  what  a  hum  they  made,  you  would  say,  "  Won- 
derful indeed."  Reduced  prices:  Warranted  queens, 
60c  each;  4  for  $3.00.  Select  warranted,  75c.  Select 
tested,  $1.00.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.     J.  P.  nOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 


^INCUBATIONT 

31*^18  the  first  step  in  the  poultry  I 
business  and  muchof  future  sue-  T 
cess  depends  upon  its  complete-  * 
ness.  There  is  no  failure  where  t 
RELIABLE  ^  9NCUBATOR  9 
__     ^  ,s  usBil.  It  IS  fully  warranted  anil  i 

T  ■^'*'^^='  is   the  iiroduct.  ol'  twelve  years  of  J 

4  experience.  It  has  ne'^er  bes'i  beaten  in  ai 
4  Show,  It  isnot  likeitscoiiipetitnrs— it  is  better.  ^ 
I  VVe  tell  wliy  in  new  book  on  poultry.  Send  )(lc  for  it.  7 
^  REUABLEJNCUBATOR  AND  BR00ai;R  CO.  yUlNCY-  ILLS^^ 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us 
ing  hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut 
ting  off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing 
Edging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial 
Catalog  Free.  l-24ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  V. 


Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

TAKE  NOTICE!™ 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates,  Frames,  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO., 

8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


Comb  Honey. 


Then  you  want  our  latest 

Non=Drip 
Shipping=Cases. 

Our  trade  was  never  so  large  in 
these  as  now;  and  commission  men 
tell  us  that  comb  honey  in  our  cases 
brings  Better  Prices  than  some  of  the 
cases  made  by  competitors.  The  fact 
is,  we  know  the  demands  of  the 
trade,  and  are  prepared  to  supply 
them.  Remember,  home-made  or 
poorly  made  cases  are  dear  at  any 
price.  Honey  in  such  cases  always 
brings  several  cents  below  the  mar- 
ket price. 

If  vou  wish  to  g-et  gllt-eds&  prices  on 
g-ilt-e<lg-e  honev,  put  it  up  in  ROOT'S 
NOJS-DRIF'  SHir'F'ING-CJlSES. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

Factory  and  Main  Office, 

Medina,  Ohio. 

en     BRANCH  OFFICES: 
118  Michigan  St. .Chicago,  III. 
Syracuse,  New  York. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Mechanic  Palls,  Maine. 

CUT  PRICES. 

Save  money  l)y  fjetiing  our  estimate  on  what 
suijplies  you  n!  ed.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  i^ood  goods  are  bringing  us  a  fiood  o. 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  tliose  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Address 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Powa'!'""'' 

t-lease  mention  this  paper. 
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THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  AB»«  318.    PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductionc,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,    1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy   nursery  pro- 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greeniiouse  Plants,  Ete. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


Labels,  Honey  Jars, 
Shipping  Cases,  Cartons, 
and  a  Full  Line  of  SUPPLIES. 


I.  J.  Stringhatn, 

105  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St. ,  N.  V. 


WHOLESALE 

DEALERS  i 

COMUISSION 

MESCHAITTS. 

Established 

1875. 


HONEY 
BEESWAX. 


LIBESAL 

AS7A17CE& 

UADE 

OH 

COHSiaH- 

ME»TS. 


MUTH'S  HONEY-  EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog-.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 

flease  mention  this  paper 

ANTED.— To   exchange  or   sell  a  twenty-Inch 
pony  planer. 

The  Geo.  Rall  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 


W 


Italian       Untested  queens,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25.  Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.    Full  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    2-frames,    with    queen,  $3..50;    1- 

Queens.     frame.  S3.00;  queens  after  Aug.,  60  cents. 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

MItS.  A.  A.  SIMF'SOI^,  Swarfs,  Pa. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 

Largest  stock  and 
greatest  variety  in 
the  West.  Best 
goods  at  lowest 
prices.  Catalog  of 
lo  pages  free. 

E.  Kretchmer,  Red  Oak,  la. 

In  writing  advertisers  mention  this  paper. 

Read  what  J.  I.  Parent,  of 
Glial Iton,  N.  Y.,  says — "We  cut 
witli  one  of  your  Combined  Ma- 
chines last  winter  60  chaff  hives 
with  7-inch  cap,  100  honey- 
racks,  500  broad  frames,  3,000 
honey-boxes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  other  work.  This  winter  we 
have  doubled  the  amount  of 
bee-hives,  etc.,  to  make,  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  all  with  this  saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
Address  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES,  545  Ruby  Street, 
Rockford,  111. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


Roofs  Double=waIIed 
Dovetailed  Chaff  Hives, 

and  Winter  Cases  for 
Single=walled  Hives, 

Have  met  with  much  success  everywhere 
in  wintering.  The  double-walled  chaff  hive 
is  light,  neat,  compact,  and  weighs  only  a 
trifle  more  than  the  single-walled  hives  of 
the  same  capacity.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay 
in  your  stock  for  winter.  Send  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  0. 
Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  adv't  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona-flde  exchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  Inserted  under  this  head,  b'orsuch  our  regular  rates  of 
20  c.  a  line  will  be  charged  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 

WANTED.— To  exchange  300  colonies  of  bees  for 
any  thing  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  a  World  typewriter, 
good  watch,  Gault  raspberry  plants,  or  any 
kind  of  nursery  stock,  or-  good  spray  pump,  for 
baes,  queens,  comb  foundation,  or  extracted  honey. 
Also  good  lot  in  good  natural  gas  city,  in  exchange 
for  bees  and  honey. 

The  Nurseryman,  Jonesboro,  Ind. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  a  Rambler  bicycle,  for 
good  white  comb  honey. 

H.  R.  Rotthouse,  Wilmington,  Del. 

WANTED.— 1000  lbs.  extracted  honey,  and  25  col- 
onies bees.    Send  sample,  lowest  price,  etc. 
MoRT  Alexander,  Hartford  City,  Ind.    Box  306. 

WANTED.— To  exchange   good   typewriter,  gold 
watcli,  spray  pump,   Gault  raspberry  plants,  or 
any  variety  of  nursery  stock,   for  bees  or  honey. 
Jas.  M.  Alexander,  Jcnesboro,  Grant  Co.,  Ind. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  part  of  the  Abe  Lincoln 
farm  for  bicycle,  machinery,  or  offers. 

D.  B.  Thomas,  Odin,  Wright  Co.,  Mo. 


w 


WANTED.— To  exchange  one  .fT5  Maywood  bicycle 
(been  used  3  months)  for  60  gallons  of  flrst-class 
honey.    Send  sample.  This  is  a  fine  road  wheel,  and 
every  part  is  guaranteed  one  year— the  frame  three. 
Cleveland  Bros.,  Stamper,  Miss. 

WANTED.— To  excliange    thoroughbred  poultry, 
seven    leading  varieiies,  for    bee-supplies  or 
offers.  A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kansas. 
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CITY  31ARKKTS. 

Chicago.  —Honey.  —  Fancy  wbite  brings  13;  No. 
1  white,  12;  fancy  amber,  9@11;  No,  1  amber,  8@9; 
fancy  dark,  8@10;  No,  1  dark,  8;  wliite extracted.  .5® 
7;  amber,  5@6;  dark,  4U@6;  beeswax,  24@35.  The 
sales  of  best  grades  of  comb  honey  aie  now  assum- 
ing more  volume,  and  most  sales  are  at  13,  IS'i,  and 
13c.  All  of  the  shipments  that  show  care  in  prepar- 
ation for  transportation  are  ariiving  in  good  order. 
The  market  Is  also  bare  of  dark  comb  honey,  and 
there  is  a  demand  for  it,  which  any  one  having  a 
supplj'  should  take  advantage  of  by  shipping  now, 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Sept.  18.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


MiLWAUKKE.—HrDifjy.— Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
white,  12@12'^;  No,  1,  amber,  11@,]2:  No.  1,  dark,  8@ 
10:  white,  extracted,  6@7:  amber,  .5@6;  dark,  4@5; 
beeswax,  22@2,'')  There  is  an  improved  demand  for 
honey  since  our  last,  and  values  are  on  quite  a 
steady  basis.  The  demand  is  not  urgent,  but  the 
outlook  is  quite  fair  for  a  good  trade  as  the  season 
advances.  Shippers  may  feel  encouraged  to  send 
forward  good  quality  comb  or  extracted  honey. 
A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

Sept.  18.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cincinnati.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  13@15;  No.  1 
white,  12@14;  No.  1  amber,  10@12;  extracted,  white, 
5@7:  amber,  4@.5;  dark,  3H@5;  beeswax,  20@25, 
Times  are  dull,  sales  can  not  be  puslied :  but  competi- 
tion seems  to  bear  down  piices  of  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey  more  that  it  ever  did  before  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Chas   F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Sept.  18.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Cr,EVELAND,—Honpv.— Fancy  white,  13>^@15;  No. 
1  white,  ]2@13;  extracted,  white,  .5i/4@6'2;  Beeswax, 
20@23c.  Honey  beginning  to  move  a  little  more 
freely.  Extracted  is  selling  better  than  comb  at 
present.  Think  later  on  there  will  be  a  good  de- 
mand for  both  comb  and  extracted. 

Williams  Bros., 

Sept.  18.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 


Albany.  —  Honej/.  —Fancy  white,  13®14:  No.  1 
white,  12@13;  fancy  amber,  10@11:  No.  1  amber,  9® 
10;  fancy  dark,  8@9;  white,  extracted,  6®7;  dark,  .5 
@6.  With  cooler  weather  the  demand  for  comb 
lioney  has  improved,  and  stock  moving  otf  freely. 
There  is  l>ut  little  call  for  extracted,  except  white, 
put  up  in  fancy  glass  jars, 

Chas,  McCulloch  &  Co., 

Sept.  20.  Albany,  N.  Y, 

Minneapolis.  —  Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  12@13; 
No,  1  white,  10@11;  fancy  amber,  9@10;  No.  1  am- 
ber, 8®9;  fancy  dark,  7@8;  No.  1  dark,  7@8;  ex- 
tracted, white,  5'4@6X;  amber,  4M@5'2;  dark,  4®"), 
Beeswax,  23@25.  With  cooler  weather  inquiries  for 
comb  honey  are  rather  more  numerous:  but  quota- 
tions are  not  buoyant.  Extracted  honey  is  moving 
rather  better,  but  market  here  is  well  supplied  for 
the  present.  S.  H.  Hall  &  Co., 

Sept.  19.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


St.  Louis, -Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
white.  12@13:  fancy  amber,  11@12:  No  1  amber,  10; 
fancy  dark,  8®9:  No,  1  dark,  7®H;  extracted,  white, 
4'2@.5;  in  cans  higher;  amber,  3i4®l:  dark,  3®S'o; 
beeswax,  22®22'.:.  At  present  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  honey,  and  we  hope  to  see  lietter  prices  in 
the  near  future.  With  cooler  weather  we  look  for 
a  better  demand,  Westcott  Com,  Co., 

Aug.  22.  213  Market  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Chicago.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  13;  No.  1  white, 
11@12;  fancy  amber,  9@10;  No.  1  amber,  8;  fancy 
dark,  8@9;  No.  1  dark,  8;  extracted,  white,  t)@7; 
amber,  5®6;  dark,  4i4-  Beeswax,  2.5,  At  prices  giv- 
en, we  are  having  active  sale.  Comb  honey  selling 
promptly.  May  be  able  to  advance  prices  after  elec- 
tion. S.  T.  FiSH&  Co., 

Sept.  18.  189  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Denver.— Honc.i/.—Fancy  white,  lie;  No.  1  white, 
10;  fancy  amber,  9;  No.  1  amber,  8;  fancy  dark,  7; 
No.  1  dark,  6;  white  extracted,  5®6.  Beeswax,  35. 
In  regard  to  comb  honey  being  sold  for  50  cents  per 
case,  will  say  that  it  is  what  the  farmers  bring  in 
and  sell  for  whatever  they  are  offered.  This  hurts 
our  markets  very  much;  but  sucli  lots  are  soon 
cleared  up,  R.  K,  &  J,  C.  Frisbee, 

Sept.  22.  Denver,  Colo. 

K.\NSAS  City.— Hojiey.— Fancy  white,  14;  No.  1 
white,  13@14;  fano  amber,  12@13  ;  No,  I  amber,  11 
@I2;  fancy  dark,  10@11;  No.  1  dark,  8®10;  extract- 
ed, white,  6;  amber,  5®5;4;  dark,  4®4!4;  beeswax, 
20@22.  C.  C,  Clemons  &  Co., 

Sept.  19.  423  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Detroit.—  Huncy.  —  Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
white,  12®12>^;  fancy  amber,  10®11;  No,  1  amber, 
9®10;  fancy  dark,  8@9;  white  extracted,  5H@6; 
amber,  4^4®5;  dark,  4®4!?^  ;  beeswax,  24@25. 

M.  H.  Hunt, 

Sept.  21,  Bell  Branch,  Mich, 

Philadelphia.— Ho)i6!/.— Fancy  white,  ^^©lec; 
No  1  amber,  10®11;  white  extracted,  7®8;  amber,  .5 
@6;  dark,  3@4;  beeswax,  25.  New  honey  arriving 
freely.  Wm.  A.  Selser, 

Sept.  21.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Boston.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1,11® 
12;  white  extracted,  6f0  7;  amber,  5@6;   Beeswax,  35, 
E.  B.  Blake  &Co., 
Sept.  19.  Boston,  Mass. 

Springfield.  —Honey.— Fancy  white,  13®14;  No.  1 
wlnte,  12.  Fancy  white  and  No.  1  are  in  very  good 
demand.  Perkins  &  Hatch, 

-  Sept.  22,  Springfield,  Mass. 

For  Sale.— Ten  barrels  good  white  -  clover  ex- 
tracted honey  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Can  put 
it  up  in  any  style  of  package  desired.  Write  for 
price,  stating  quantity  wanted.  Send  stamp  for 
sample.  Emil  J.  Baxter, 

Nauvoo,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


For  Sale.— Extracted  buckwheat  honey,  in  half- 
barrels  of  about  1.50  lbs.  each,  and  in  60-lb.  cans; 
prices  on  application.  J.  I.  Parent, 

eitf  Birchton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Quantity  lots  of  water-white  extracted  and  gilt- 
edged  comb  honey  constantly  on  hand  at  bottom 
prices.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— 6000  lbs.  Wisconsin  extracted  bass- 
wood  honey,  line  quality,  in  basswood  kegs  holding 
about  240  and  260  lbs.  each  at  e'^c  per  lb.;  1000  lbs, 
or  more  at  6c  per  lb,  G,  W.  Wilson, 

Kickapoo,  Vernon  Co,,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— In  1601b.  kegs,  buckwheat  honey  at 
4c  per  lb.,  and  basswood  at  5c,  f .  o.  b.  cars. 

N.  L.  Stevens,  Venice,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1000  lbs.  extracted  clover  and  basswood  in  60-lb. 
tin  cans,  at  6'2C.  M,  Isbell, 

Norwich,  Chenango  Co,,  N,  Y. 


Linn  honey,  extracted,  in  tin  cans  and  barrels, 
cheap  as  the  cheapest.    Honey  is  A  No.  1. 

J.  B.  Murray,  Ada,  Ohio. 


Basswood  and  clover  extracted  honey,  cans,  8c  lb. 
Two  cans  or  keg,  7i4c.    Buckwheat  extracted,  cans, 
6c.    Two  cans  or  keg,  5'2C.    Samples  by  mail,  5c. 
I.  J.  Stringh.vm,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 


For  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  6c  and 
8c  f .  o,  b,  cars  here.    Sample  by  mail. 

R.  H.  Bailey,  Box  81, 
Ausable  Forks,  Essex  Co.,  N,  Y, 
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Feeding  Back 


Honey  to  secure  the  completion  of  unfinished  sections  can  be  made  very 
profltable  if  rightly  managed  during  the  hot  weather  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. In  "  Advanced  Bee  Culture  "  may  be  found  comnlete  instructions 
regarding  the  selection  and  preparation  of  colonies,  preparation  of  the  feed,  manipulation  necessary  to 
secure  the  rapid  capping  of  the  combs,  time  for  removing  the  honey,  and  how  to  manage  if  a  few  sections 
in  a  case  are  not  quite  complete;  in  short,  all  of  the  "  kinks"  that  have  been  learned  from  years  of  expe- 
lence,  and  the  "feeding  back"  of  tons  of  honey.    Price  of  the  book,  50  cts. 

For  feeding  back,  no  feeder  is  superior  to  the  New  Heddou.  It  covers  the  whole  top  of  the  hive,  does 
not  daub  the  bees;  can  be  filled  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  bees;  a  glance  will  show  when  it  is 
empty,  aud  it  holds  twenty  pounds  of  feed.  The  usual  price  for  a  new  feeder  is  7.5  cts.;  but  I  have  40 
second-hand  ones  that  I  will  sell  as  low  as  25  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


WIRE  NETTING   1 

If  you  want  THE  BEST.  Made  with  three-strand  selvage 
and  heavily  galvanized  APTEE  weaving,  "  we  are  the  peo- 
pl9."    Price  per  roll)    150  running  feet: 
I UESH.  WIKE.  12  in.  18  in.  24  in.  35  in.  43  in.  50  in.  72  in. 
2  in.    No.  19     .70   1.00    1.25    195    2.50    3.30    3.95 
lin.    Ho.  20   1.45   2.15    2.85    4.35    5.75    7.25    8.55 
Discount  of  5  per  cent  o?!  .5  ?-offs;  10  per  cent' 
I  on  10  rolls.  Freight  prcpn  id  vp  to  40c  per  100  lbs., 
^  on  5  or  more  rolls.    TItis  ivilJ  cover  cost  of  fgt.  to 
^  most  points  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

We  are  America's  Headquarters.    Largest  Stock,  Lowest  ( 
I  Prices,  Prompt  Shipments. 

WANT  OUR  CATALOGUE? 

It's  a  pretty  book  of  80  pages;  flnely  illustrated;  worth 
^  dollars  to  every  poultryman.    A  2c  stamp  gets  it. 

CEO.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich. 


Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

Italian       Untested  queens,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25.   Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.    Full  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    2-frames,    with    queen,  $3.60;    1- 

Queen«.     frame,  $3.00;  queens  after  Aug.,  60  cents. 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R.  eg-grs  for  setting-,  15  for  $1.00. 

MRS.  A.  A.  SZAIJ'SOiV,  Swarts.  Pa. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE 

DEALERS  it 

COUMISSIO» 

UEECEAKTS. 

Established 

187B. 


HONEY 

—AND— 

BEESWAX. 


LIBERAL 

ADVANCES 

MADE 

ON 

OONSION- 

MENTS. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants.      ,K,Mh      and  Prompt. 


Silver  16  to  1. 

From  now  until  election  day,  for  every  order  sent 
us,  amounting' to  $16  or  over,  for  Root's  goods  at 
Root's  lowest  prices,  we  will  send  you,  packed  with 
the  goods,  one  new  liS96  standard  silver  dollar.  Now's 
the  time  to  order  shipping-cases,  winter  cases,  and 
hives  in  fl.at,  or  any  thing  in  apiarian  supplies  for 
which  we  are  agents  for  the  A.  1.  Root  Co. 


Wm.  A.  Selser, 


lo  Vine  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Two  Queens  for  $1.00. 

We  wish  to  inform  the  readers  of  Gl,eanings  that 
we  want  every  one  of  them  to  read  The  So^ithland 
Queen,  and  we  have  concluded  to  otter  them  one 
nice  untested  Italian  queen  and  our  paper  one  year 
all  for  $1.  These  premium  queens  are  as  fine  as  can 
be  had  anywhere,  and  you  can  send  all  the  sub- 
scriptions you  wish,  and  get  as  manj-  queens. 
Queens  without  the  paper  are  7.5c  each,  $4.2.5  for  6, 
or  $8.00  per  dozen,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Tested 
queens  $1.50  each.  Send  for  our  free  catalog,  that 
tells  all  about  queen-rearing;  and,  in  fact,  our  new 
'97  catalog  will  be  almost  a  complete  book  on  south- 
ern bee-keeping,  and  will  be  free.  Root's  goods, 
Dadant's  foundation,  and  Bingham  smokers.  We 
also  have  a  steam  bee-hive  factory,  make  and  sell 
all  kinds  of  bee-keepers'  supplies.  The  SoiUJiland 
Queen  is  a  24-page  monthly  journal,  and  the  only 
bee-paper  published  in  the  South.    $1.00  per  year. 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 
Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

RpA  fJvfiirpc  for   sale  at  a  bargain.    A  com- 
L»CC=IIAIUI  ca  pietg  list  sent  free. 
JOHN  H.  DANIEL,  Cumberland,  Ohio.   Box  187. 


Extracted  Honey.  Finest  Quality. 

Two  60-lb.  cans,  boxed,  8c  per  lb.  One  60- 
Ib.  can,  boxed,  9c  per  lb.  Sample  by  mail, 
10c.  Pouder's  Honey  Jars  and  complete 
line  of  supplies.    Catalog  free. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 
i6a  Massachusetts  Ave.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Labels,  Honey  Jars, 
Shipping  Cases,  Cartons, 
and  a  Full  Line  of  SUPPLIES. 

I.  J.  Stringham, 

[105  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


4  JVTonths 


25  cts. 


To  any  one  not  now  a  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal,  we  will  send 
it  from  Sept.  1  to  Jan.  1—4  months,  or  17  numbers— for  only  25  cents.  Or,  for  40  cents 
we  will  send  all  the  numbers  (26)  from  July  1  to  January  1.  Full  report  of  the  North 
Anaerican  Bee-Convention,  at  Lincoln,  will  appear  in  the  Bee  Journal.  Better  accept  one 
of  the  above  offers.    It  will  pay  you.    One-cent  stamps  taken.    Sample  copy  free. 

GEOt^GE  W.  VOt^I^   et  GO., 

118  MICHlOfl^l  ST.,  »  CHICAGO,  IliLi. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 
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An  unfortunate  quarrel  is  going  on  at 
Flint,  Mich.,  Canadian  bee-keepers  being  in  the 
ring.    Better  part  'em,  Bro.  Hutchinson. 

Experimenter  Taylor's  last  report  shows 
Given  foundation  still  ahead,  but  the  Weed 
much  ahead  of  the  old  kind  of  milled.  [See  ed- 
itorial in  another  column. — Ed.] 

"  Pleasant  words  are  as  a  honeycomb, 
sweet  to  the  soul  and  health  to  the  bones." — 
Prov.  16:24.  Pity  they're  not  more  generally  in 
use,  considering  how  little  they  cost. 

How  SEASONS  VARY  in  a  short  distance!  J. 
L.  Anderson,  15  miles  from  here,  has  been  get- 
ting crops  during  my  failures,  but  this  year  the 
season  is  poor  with  him  and  good  with  me. 

In  answer  to  that  question  on  p.  692,  I  don't 
think  it  would  pay  at  our  house  to  extract  and 
feed.  But  I  suspect  that  we  make  very  slow 
work  extracting  with  our  old  Peabody  compar- 
ed with  those  who  are  used  to  it.  Every  one  to 
his  own  trade. 

I  wonder  why  friend  Greiner  doesn't  use  an 
excluder  in  sorting  queens  out  of  swarms  (p. 
674).  Put  a  frame  of  brood  in  a  hive,  an  empty 
hive  over  it,  and  an  excluder  between;  then 
dump  the  swarm  into  the  upper  hive  and  sift 
out  your  queens. 

My  experience  doesn't  tally  at  all  with 
that  of  friend  Muth,  p.  680.  After  being  stung, 
my  horses  show  an  increased  fear  of  bees.  Per- 
haps if  stung  as  badly  as  his  the  case  would  be 
different,  although  I  had  one  stung  pretty  bad- 
ly.    [Your  experience  is  ours. — Ed.] 

Iv.  A.  A.SPINWALL  gives  in  Review  this  plan 
of  uniting:  Put  the  two  colonies,  one  queenless, 
in  the  same  hive,  with  a  partition  of  double 
wire  cloth  between,  both  entrances  facing  the 
same  way.  In  a  few  days  the  queenless  bees 
will  of  their  own  accord  join  the  others.    I 


know  that  will  work,  for  a  number  of  mine 
have  united  n  much  the  same  way  without  my 
desiring  it.  He  says  bees  of  a  laying  queen 
will  kill  those  of  a  virgin  queen  to  the  last  bee. 

I  don't  KNOW  how  "  What  I  don't  know 
about  bee-keeping.— Dr.  C.  C.  Miller"  got  into 
that  program  on  p.  684,  unless  the  printer's  dev — 
dev— oted  assistant  has  been  copying  from  an 
old  program.  That's  the  essay  I  read  at  the 
North  American  at  Keokuk,  and  it  wouldn't  do 
to  read  it  again  at  Lincoln. 

I  didn't  bristle  UP  at  what  was  said  on  p. 
689;  but  a  certain  young  woman  did;  and  she 
said,  "  Just  you  tell  Mr.  Root  we  are  always 
waked  up  here,  and  always  take  care  of  our 
bees."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  left  alone 
with  the  bees  for  more  than  two  weeks  at  be- 
ginning of  harvest,  and  he  excellent  work  she 
did  at  that  time,  together  with  the  good  care 
they  had  last  year,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
crop  of  honey  they  gave. 

Friend  Getaz  is  right,  I  think,  in  believing 
that  the  use  of  glucose  pulls  down  the  price  of 
honey;  but  I  don't  quite  see  that  the  price  of 
comb  honey  goes  up  and  down  with  the  price  of 
glucose.  Look  at  the  Honey  Column.  Did  best 
glucose  drop  2  cents  a  pound  in  Chicago  from 
July  20  to  Aug.  20?  And  has  it  gone  up  in 
Detroit  and  elsewhere?  And  is  best  glucose  5 
cents  more  in  Philadelphia  than  in  Denver  at 
the  present  time?  Its  control  seems  to  be  only 
one  way — always  down  and  never  up. 

Here's  the  sentence  you  couldn't  find  on 
p.  6.12,  Mr.  Editor:  "  We  separate  the  section  of 
honey  from  the  wood."  Is  there  any  wood  in 
the  "section  of  honey  "  you  separate  from  the 
wood?  And  you  rgot  to  tell  us  what  you 
would  say  instead  of  saying,  "  We  ate  a  section 
of  honey."  [Surely  there  is  no  wood  in  the  sec- 
tion of  honey,  in  the  sense  I  used  it.  The 
meaning  of  "  section  "  in  the  sense  as  there  em- 
ployed, is  a  portion,  or  what  would  be  enough 
to  fill  a  section.  When  you  say,  for  instance, 
you  threw  a  pail  of  water  on  the  fire  you  mean 
not  the  pail  but  the  water.    The  best  answer  I 
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can  give  you  on  the  use  of  these  terms  is  that 
made  by  A.  Norton,  in  another  column.— Ed.] 

Hasty  says  in  Review  that  no  swarming 
without  drones  is  probably  all  in  imagination. 
Worst  swarming  he  ever  had  was  when  he  tried 
very  hard  and  persistently  to  suppress  drones 
in  most  of  his  colonies.  [The  statement  that 
bees  will  not  swarm  without  drones  does  not 
begin  to  be  supported  by  recent  reports;  while 
we  may  set  it  down  as  an  almost  invariable 
rule  that  they  will  not  leave  the  hive  without 
a  queen,  the  reports  seem  to  indicate  that 
drones  have  very  little  influence  one  way  or 
the  other. — Ed.] 

I  COMMENCED  to  read  to  my  wife  that  kink 
on  p.  683  about  managing  hot  wax  when  spilled. 
She  stopped  me  short  by  saying  with  an  em- 
phatic shake  of  her  head,  "  We're  not  going  to 
have  any  spilled  wax."  I  could  not  deny  that 
her  plan  was  a  good  one  too.  [Your  wife's  de- 
termination is  quite  right.  But  you  know, 
doctor, 

The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley. 

Something  may  happen  some  time  in  all  well- 
regulated  homes  when  the  wax  will  get  spilled 
on  the  floor.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  what 
to  do  then.— Ed.] 

R.  L.  Taylok,  in  his  report  in  Revietv,  says  if 
bees  have  a  foundation  they  prefer,  they  show 
that  preference  plainly  only  up  to  a  certain 
point.  After  the  preferred  sort  reaches  that 
point  they  hold  back  and  let  the  poor  sort  part- 
ly catch  up.  That  point  is  reached  in  sections 
measuring  9  to  the  foot.  As  that  is  a  trifle  less 
than  19g^  from  center  to  center,  it  must  be  with- 
out separators,  and  that  means  sections  about 
1^  wide  with  separators.  Query.— Will  bees 
store  more  honey  in  a  season  in  sections  1,% 
wide  than  in  wider  ones?  [The  tendency,  I  be- 
lieve, with  bee- keepers  all  over  the  country  is 
strongly  toward  narrower  sections— not  because 
bees  show  any  particular  preference  for  them, 
but  because  the  market  seems  to  demand  them. 
In  Canada  the  standard  is  1^;  and  our  own 
trade  shows  that  there  is  more  and  more  de- 
mand for  the  narrower  sections.— Ed.] 

"A  NAIL  HEAD  is  Objectionable  on  account  of 
its  liability  to  catch  in  the  wire  cloth  of  the 
extractor."  Thus  the  editor,  p.  667,  on  wire 
nails  for  spacers.  But  what's  that  to  me?  I 
don't  want  my  brood-frames  to  go  into  an  ex- 
tractor, and  I  protest  against  being  obliged  to 
use  what  doesn't  suit  me,  just  to  accommodate 
manufacturers  who  want  comb  honey  men  to 
use  ihe  same  supplies  as  extracting-men.  Still, 
it  wouldn't  be  a  very  hard  thing  lo  make  the 
extractor  fit  the  nail-heads.  [LJut,  doctor,  you 
can  not  tell  positively  that  you  may  never  want 
to  produce  extracted  honey.  And,  again,  sup- 
pose you  are  to  adopt  wire-nail  spacers.  These 
spacers  might  require  a  special  kind  of  top-bar 


or  frame  different  from  what  the  great  mass  of 
bee-keepers  would  require.  Then  you  would 
have  to  pay  an  extra  price  because  the  stuff 
would  be  irregular.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to 
whether  a  certain  frame  or  hive  will  accommo- 
date manufacturers,  but  whether  it  will  ac- 
commodate a  bee-keeper  now  producing  comb 
honey  exclusively,  but  who  may  in  the  future 
desire  to  produce  extracted. — Ed.] 

If  bottom-bars  %  inch  wide  will  secure 
combs  built  clear  down  every  time  without 
having  the  foundation  touch  the  bottom-bar, 
or  if  any  other  width  will  do  it,  then  that's  the 
right  width  for  bottom-bars.  I've  had  thou- 
sands of  bottom-bars  ^  and  ,V  wider  than  %, 
and  the  bees  always  leave  a  space  over  them, 
and  I'm  a  little  afraid  %  wouldn't  do  much  bet- 
ter. I  can  get  combs  built  down  to  the  bottom- 
bars  by  having  foundation  touch  the  bottom- 
bar,  but  I'd  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble. 
[A  width  of  %  inch  is  a  compromise  between 
the  very  narrow  and  the  wide  bottom-bar.  The 
objection  to  a  wide  one  is  that,  when  the  hive 
is  tilted  bottom  up,  its  condition  can  not  be  as 
readily  diagnosed  as  when  narrower  bars  are 
used.  Very  many  times  I  judge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  a  colony  by  tilting  it  up  from  its  bottom- 
board  and  peering  under.  Then,  too,  I  think 
the  bees  do  build  down  better  to  the  narrower 
bar.  The  best  way  I  know  of  to  get  combs 
clear  down  is  to  key  up  the  Hoffman  frames, 
turn  the  hive  upside  down,  and  leave  it  that 
way  long  enough  for  the  bees  to  build  the  combs 
up  to  the  bottom-bars  now  on  top. — Ed.] 

"  I  FIND  that  the  honey-bee  becomes  ac- 
quainted and  familiar  with  the  bee-keeper  who 
walks  among  the  hives,"  says  L.  A.  Aspinwall 
in  Review.  I'm  not  skeptical  about  that  as  I 
used  to  be.  Lately  I've  been  experimenting  in 
comb-building,  visiting  the  hive  several  times 
a  day.  I  used  the  crossest  colony  in  the  apiary, 
Punic  half-bloods.  Finally  I  could  open  up  the 
hive  bare-headed,  without  smoke,  after  a  rain, 
when  bees  were  doing  nothing,  and  not  get  a 
sting.  The  question  remains.  Do  those  bees 
know  me  from  any  one  else?  [I  do  not  think 
those  bees  know  Mr.  Aspinwall  any  better  than 
they  do  any  one  else;  but  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  disturbance.  We  have  a  path 
from  the  factory  to  our  barn,  right  through 
the  middle  of  our  apiary.  This  path  runs  di- 
rectly in  front  of  and  close  to  quite  a  number  of 
entrances.  The  bees  of  all  these  colonies  have 
become  accustomed  to  large  moving  objects 
passing  by,  and  rarely  if  ever  pay  any  atten- 
tion; but  colonies  remote  from  this  path  or  any 
other  roadway,  I  notice,  do  not  take  so  kindly 
to  a  person  brushing  by  the  entrance. 

I  notice  when  1  go  a  hunting  (this  is  our 
squirrel  season)  that  the  least  noise  made  by 
the  cracking  of  a  twig  or  the  crumpling  of  the 
leaves  on  the  part  of  a  human  being  causes  the 
squirrels  to  start  and  seek  their  hiding-places; 
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but  whenever  horses  or  cattle  pass  through  the 
woods  they  pay  no  attention.  They  know  the 
cattle  are  not  after  them  with  a  gun,  and  have 
become  accustomed  to  seeing  them.  A  year 
ago  or  so,  when  I  was  in  poor  health,  the  doc- 
tor said  I  might  eat  meadowlarks.  I  always 
noticed  I  could  get  quite  near  them  along  the 
roadways,  especially  if  driving  in  a  buggy;  but 
whenever  I  went  out  into  the  field  with  a  gun 
they  kept  me  at  a  good  big  respectful  distance. 
I  give  these  instances  to  show  that  dumb  ani- 
mals as  well  as  insects  will  tolerate  and  allow 
things  they  are  accustomed  to  when  they  will 
not  brook  things  that  are  unusual. — Ed.] 


BEES  AND  GBAFES. 


PUTTING  THEM  TO  THE  TEST. 


By  Chauncey  Reynolds. 


Aug.  31st  a  near  neighbor  came  to  me  and 
told  me  my  bees  were  carrying  all  of  his  grapes 
ofif;  so  I  went  over  into  his  grape-arbor,  and, 
sure  enough,  the  bees  were  there  in  large  num- 
bers. But  I  told  him  I  was  confident  that  the 
bees  did  not  at  first  break  the  skin  of  the  grape. 
Of  course,  I  was  poohpoohed.  He  would  believe 
no  such  thing.  I  told  him  he  would,  upon  in- 
vestigat'on,  find  either  sparrows,  wasps,  or 
something,  first  punctured  the  skin  of  the  fruit; 
then  the  bees,  as  would  be  natural,  would  gath- 
er the  juices  going  to  waste.  To  further  illus- 
trate to  him  that  bees  would  not  first  break  the 
skin  of  the  grape,  I  selected  a  large  bunch  of 
them  from  which  there  had  not  been  one  grape 
broken  off,  nor  had  the  skin  of  any  grape  been 
broken.  I  told  him  to  come  with  me,  as  I  was 
going  to  lay  that  bunch  of  grapes  directly  on 
top  of  the  frames  in  a  colony  of  bees,  and  I 
would  leave  them  there  48  hours,  and  then  I 
wanted  him  to  come  and  see  me  take  the  grapes 
out  of  the  hive.  I  said  I  thought  he  would  find 
the  bunch  as  sound  as  when  put  in.  Of  course, 
he  said  I  would  never  find  a  grape.  I  did  ex- 
actly as  above  stated;  but  let  me  first  tell  you 
that  I  did  have  some  misgivings,  as  nearly 
every  grape  on  the  bunch  had  in  one  spot  on 
them  a  slight  scab,  looking  to  me  as  though  at 
some  time  the  grapes  had  been  stung  by  some- 
thing, and  had  healed  over,  and  I  was  afraid 
the  bees  might  work  through  the  old  holes  in 
the  grapes.  But,  no!  In  48  hours  I  took  the 
grapes  out,  when  I  found  not  a  single  grape  had 
been  broken.  On  some  of  the  grapes  the  bees 
had  put  propolis,  and  some  were  stuck  fast  to 
the  frames,  so  we  had  quite  a  little  job  to  get 
them  off;  but,  as  I  said,  not  one  single  grape 
was  broken  in  the  least.  When  I  first  laid  the 
grapes  in  the  hive,  there  being  no  sections  on 
the  hive,  and  it  being  hot  weather,  there  was 
no  cushion  on  top  of  the  frames;  but  the  bees, 
when  the  grapes  were  first  laid  on  them,  crawl-. 


ed  all  over  the  grapes,  so  you  would  have 
thought  the  grapes  would  have  been  all  con- 
sumed in  no  time.  In  30  minutes  I  glanced  into 
the  hive,  and  there  was  not  a  bee  on  the  grapes; 
and  at  no  time  after  did  I  see  a  bee  taking  any 
notice  of  the  grapes  at  all.  I  am  now  still  fur- 
ther than  ever  convinced  that  bees  must  have 
the  holes  first  bored  in  fruit  before  they  can  get 
any  thing  to  eat. 
Fremont,  O.,  Sept.  3. 


BEES  A  BENEFIT  TO  THE  GKAPE- GROWER,  AND 
HOW. 

I  have  over  150  colonies  of  bees,  and  raise 
grapes  by  the  ton,  and  about  all  the  different 
kinds.  I  do  not  think  my  bees  have  ever  dam- 
aged me  a  penny  so  far,  and  I  have  kept  them 
18  years,  and  have  had  a  bearing  vineyard  for  6 
years,  and  the  bees  never  work  on  a  grape  un- 
less it  is  punctured  or  has  bursted,  and  then  it 
will  begin  to  ferment  inside  of  48  hours,  if  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  is  then  unfit  to  eat,  for 
then  the  juice  will  begin  to  run  down  soon  on 
the  other  grapes,  and  smear  the  bunch  all  be- 
low the  bursted  or  soured  grapes;  and  there  is 
where  the  bees  come  in  with  their  help — that 
is,  in  cleaning  the  punctured  or  bursted  berries 
before  they  begin  to  ferment;  and  instead  of 
their  doing  harm  they  are  an  actual  benefit  to 
the  grape-grower.  To  illustrate:  Several  years 
ago  while  at  the  Columbus,  O.,  fair.  Dr.  A,  B. 
Mason  and  I  were  talking  about  this  very 
thing,  and  he  gave  me  an  instance  that  he  was 
personally  cognizant  of,  where  a  grape-grower 
complained  to  a  bee-keeper  about  the  damage 
his  bees  were  doing,  and  was  making  a  great 
fuss  about  it  until  the  man  finally  moved  away 
with  his  bees,  and  then  he  saw  he  was  mistak- 
en, and  he  was  now  positive  the  bees  were 
worth  at  least  $100  per  year  to  him  in  getting 
rid  of  the  bursted  and  punctured  berries  on  the 
bunch,  and  saved  his  bunches  of  grapes  from 
having  a  mussy,  smeary  appearance  where 
some  of  the  berries  had  fermented;  so  I  think 
if  any  one  will  thoroughly  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, the  bees  will  be  acquitted  so  far  as  damag- 
ing grapes  is  concerned. 

BEES  AND   PEACHES. 

When  it  comes  to  damaging  peaches,  I  can 
not  yet  be  so  positive,  as  my  several  hundred 
trees  have  not  yet  begun  to  bear;  but  one  of  my 
neighbors  is  already  claiming  a  damage  of  Siso 
to  his  peach  crop  by  my  bees;  but  as  I  did  not 
get  a  dollar's  worth  of  hom^y  this  year,  the 
claim  is  a  pretty  heavy  one  to  meet  under  the 
circumstances.  He  is  very  positive  the  bees 
did  the  entire  damage,  while  I  maintain  that 
the  fruit  was  certainly  imperfect,  or  in  a  state 
of  decay;  but  as  to  that,  I  am  not  positive;  but 
if  the  bees  have  actually  damaged  him  to 
the  amount  claimed,  rather  than  permit 
such  a  condition  I  shall  have  to  quit  the  bee- 
business;  for  if  I  move  them  I  shall  get  near 
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some  one  else  who  has  a  peach-orchard,  and 
then  it  will  be  the  same  complaint. 

Geo.  W.  Lawson. 
Centreville,  O.,  Sept.  3. 


BEES  CAN  PUNCTURE  GRAPES,  BUT  DON'T. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  there  is  to  the  theory 
is  this:  There  is  no  bee-keeper  of  practical 
experience  but  knows  that  bees  can  cut  away 
comb  to  remove  old  pollen,  miller-moths,  etc. ; 
also  cut  holes  through  burlap,  sheeting,  or  even 
enamel  cloth,  over  the  top  of  the  hive,  and 
even  nibble  the  edge  off  a  thin  strip  of  wood 
inserted  in  the  entrance.  Well,  now,  if  they  do 
all  this  (which  no  one  will  deny),  why  can't 
they  puncture  tlie  skin  of  a  grape?  I  for  one 
say  they  can  do  it,  and,  if  so  inclined,  could  cut 
the  skin  entirely  off;  but  right  here  is  the 
secret:  They  naturally  lack  that  inclination, 
just  as  much  as  they  naturally  lack  the  incli- 
nation to  sting  when  at  work  in  a  clover-field 
or  linden  forest.  If  this  were  not  true,  what  is 
there  to  hinder  them  from  puncturing  the  hon- 
ey-cells of  red-clover  blossoms,  and  even  many 
other  honey-secreting  flowers,  some  of  which 
are  accessible  to  nothing  but  the  long  bill  of 
the  hummingbird?  There  is  no  question  but 
that,  in  every  instance  where  bees  have  worked 
on  grapes,  the  fruit  has  burst  its  skin  from 
some  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  else  the 
puncturing  has  been  done  by  yellow-jackets, 
wasps,  or  birds;  fori  am  confident  that  bees 
would  starve  before  they  would  think  of  secur- 
ing sweets  in  such  a  manner.  Elias  Fox. 

Hillsboro,  Wis.,  Sept.  7. 


BEES  ON  GRAPES  AND   OTHER  FRUIT. 

I  am  very  sure  bees  do  not  damage  grapes.  I 
have  had  K  acre  of  the  soft  Early  Turner  rasp- 
berry, which  bees  do  work  on,  but  not  till  over- 
ripe. They  never  touch  them  till  too  soft  to  be 
very  useful.  I  have  raised  them  seven  years,  so 
have  tested  that.  I  have  also  two  large  Black- 
heart  cherries,  which  are  sure  to  crack  after  a 
heavy  rain;  then  the  bees  are  very  attentive 
to  the  juice,  but  never  do  they  molest  a  sound 
cherry!  The  skin  of  these  is  much  tenderer 
and  softer  than  a  grape-skin.  It's  not  the 
nature  of  bees  to  eat  open  such  fruits.  Honey 
is  what  they  are  for  (to  suck).  I  have  grapes, 
but  I  never  saw  bees  on  them  unless  on  some 
that  got  torn  or  mashed  somehow.  Just  so 
with  apples.  Who  ever  saw  a  bee  working  on  an 
apple?  But  they  will  sip  up  the  juice  in  a 
small  way.  Oh,  no!  the  rain  cracked  the 
grapes.  It  has  cracked  some  of  my  plums  re- 
cently. Bees  are  busy  on  goldenrod,  but  they 
will  no  doubt  be  about  the  plums  unless  gath- 
ered soon.  E.  P.  Churchill. 

Hallowell,  Me.,  Sept.  11. 


fit  for  use  after  they  crack  open  or  burst?rl 
think  the  very  heavy  rainfalls  caused  ours  to 
burst,  and  they  would  sour  in  a  few  hours; 
hence  I  can  not  see  how  the  bees  could  have 
damaged  them  much.  J.  T.  Van  Petten. 
Linn,  Kan.,  Sept.  14. 

[Friend  V..  I  think  you  are  right.  After 
what  appeared  in  Gleanings,  to  which  you' 
allude,  1  noticed  one  Sunday  afternoon  a  few 
bees  buzzing  about  our  Delaware  grapes  over 
the  porch.  The  grapes  were  burst  open,  and  the 
sweet  juice  was  right  in  sight.  It  was  not 
soured  at  all,  for  I  ate  some  of  the  bursted  ones, 
and  they  were  curing  something  like  raisins.  I 
presume  the  reason  why  there  were  no  more 
bees  was  because  they  were  getting  stores 
somewhere  else.  Some  of  the  grapes  had  evi- 
dently burst  a  little  before,  for  they  were  per- 
fectly dried  up.  I  directed  Mrs.  Root's  atten- 
tion to  the  bees,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  seen 
bees  on  the  Delawares  before  this  season.  She 
said  she  had  not,  and  was  sure  there  was  not 
a  bee  on  them  the  day  before,  for  she  had 
noticed  the  grapes  particularly.  As  ihe  matter 
had  been  up  in  the  journal  I  examined  the 
bunches  very  carefully.  A  good  many  grapes 
that  seem  sound,  when  examined  closely  show- 
ed a  little  depression,  say  the  size  of  a  pinhead. 
Others  had  this  depression  larger,  and  so  on. 
Now,  when  the  smallest  depression  was  visible. 
The  Italians  were  able  to  push  their  tongues 
down  into  it,  and  get  the  juice.  To  a  careless 
observer  it  would  appear  that  the  bees  made  a 
hole  in  a  perfectly  sound  grape.  But  such  was 
not  the  case.  They  could  not  do  it.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  bees  damage  the  appearance  of 
the  grapes  any  way.  Yes.  they  do;  but  the 
grapes  that  they  injure  would  have  been  worth- 
less in  24  hours  more,  any  way.  The  grapes 
were  fully  ripe— dead  ripe — and  had  been  so  for 
many  days.  Had  they  been  gathered  and  sold, 
or  packed  away,  there  would  have  been  no  loss 
from  the  bees,  nor  this  peculiar  breaking  open. 
Where  the  vine  of  some  sweet  variety  of  grapes 
is  covered  with  berries  in  the  condition  men- 
tioned, during  a  spell  of  dry  weather,  the  bees 
would  no  doubt  cover  the  bunches  in  swarms; 
and  as  fast  as  a  single  berry  approached  this 
breaking  stage,  bees  would  suck  out  all  the 
juice;  and  almost  every  person  who  might  see 
it  would  say  the  bees  destroyed  the  crop,  where- 
as the  bees  used  only  what  would  have  been 
otherwise  worth  very  little,  or  good  for  nothing 
at  all.  Now,  after  many  years  of  observation  I 
am  satisfied  that  bees  injure  grapes  thus  far 
and  no  more.  In  California,  where  they  make 
a  practice  of  curing  grapes  for  raisins,  the  case 
may  be  different. — A.  I.  R.] 


PEDDLING  HONEY. 


THE  ART  OF  GETTING  PEOPLE  TO  BUY. 


BEES  AND  GRAPES. 

In  regard  to  bees  injuring  grapes  (p.  647)  I 
will  ask  the  question  how  long  grapes  will  be 


By  F.  A.  Snell. 

I  have  found  from  experience  that  much 
more  honey,  especially  extracted,  can  be  sold 
by  going  from  house  to  house,  and  allowing  the 
people  to  sample  the  honey,  than  will  be  sold 
when  left  tvith  the  grocers  on  sale.  Getting 
people  to  sample  the  honey  goes  quite  a  way 
in  the  making  of  a  sale  or  sales.  Even  if  some 
desire  to  buy  honey  they  forget  it  when  in  town 
trading,  and  so  perhaps  go  without  it  for  some 
time.  When  I  desire  to  peddle  honey  I  put  a 
little  comb  honey  up  in  crates  holding  four. 
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eight,  or  twelve  boxes  each.  The  extracted  I 
now  put  up  in  10-lb.  caas.  mostly;  but,  a  few 
five-pounds  are  put  in  so  that,  if'a  sale  of  a  10- 
lb.  can  can  not  be  made,  the  5-lb.  caul  may  be 
just  what  is  wanted  by  a  customer. 

A  quantity  of  honey  in  the  different  packages 
is  loaded  into  my  buggy,  and  the  start  is  made. 
I  meet  Mr.  A.,  who  lives  about  three  miles 
from  my  home.  I  stop,  take  a  can  of  honey, 
and  loosen  the  screw-cap,  and  he  samples.it.  I 
tell  him  I  am  out  selling,  and  ask  him  if  he 
doesn't  want  a  can.  The  can  is  bought  and 
paid  for,  and  we  drive  on. 

qI  stop  at  the  next  house,  take  in  a  can,  and 
inquire  if  they  are  not  ready  for  more  honey,  il 
am  told  that  they  yet  have  some  of  my  honey 
on  hand.  I  bid  them  good-day,  and  drive  co 
the  next  place,  at  which  I  have  sold  honey  for 
many  years.  A  sale  of  one  10-lb.  can  is  made. 
We  chat  a  little  while,  and  I  take  my  leave. 

The  next  call  is  made.  Mrs.  D.  does  not  de- 
sire to  buy,  but  desires  me  to  learn  of  Mr.  D.  as 
to  the  purchase,  as  he  is  from  home.  A  few 
days  later  I  see  him,  and  he  takes  a  can  of  10 
lbs.  I  next  see  Mr.  E.,  have  him  sample  my 
honey,  and  he  takes  a  can.  I  next  ask  Mr.  F. 
to  sample  my  honey.  He  does  so.  I  ask  if  he 
would  not  like  a  can  of  10  lbs.  He  buys,  and  I 
deliver  the  can  at  his  house.  After  a  pleasant 
good-morning  I  state  that  Mr.  F.  bought  a 
can  of  honey  of  me  which  I  deliver.  Mrs.  F.  is 
surprised,  and  says  that  she  doesn't  care  much 
for  honey,  and  her  husband  would  have  it  to 
eat,  and  states  they  had  some  comb  honey  on 
hand,  but  did  not  eat  any  of  it,  and  she  had 
thrown  it  out.  Some  ten  days  later  I  saw  Mr. 
F.,  and  asked  how  the  honey  was  going,  and  t 
stated  what  his  wife  had  said.  He  laughed 
and  said  that  she  seemed  to  manage  her  share 
all  right  at  least.  He  engaged  the  second  can, 
to  be  brought  later.  In  due  time  It  was  de- 
livered. Mrs.  F.  said  that  she  liked  that  honey 
well,  and  thought  it  very  nice,  and  made  no 
protest  this  time.  Th*^  honey,  I  will  say,  was 
well  ripened  and  very  i.n  ck. 

There  is  very  much  in  properly  caring  for 
honey  after  its  removal  from  the  hives. 

I  next  see  Mr.  G. ;  get  him  to  sample  my  hon- 
ey, and  I  sell  him  a  10-lb.  can. 

Mr.  H.  is  next  seen.  My  honey  is  sampled, 
but  he  would  wish  only  5  lbs.,  and  I  sell  him  a 
5-lb.  can. 

nl  next  call  at  the  home  of  Mr.  I.  Mrs.  I. 
samples  the  honey,  and  is  pleased  wi  hit;  in- 
ouires  if  I  have  5-lb.  cans  stating  that  she 
would  not  care  to  buy  so  much  as  10  1  s.  n- 
form  her  that  I  have  a^fewof  the  .5-lb.  cans, 
and  will  get  one  from  the  buggy.  I  do  so,  and 
receive  pay  for  it.  The  price  is  10  cts.  per  lb. 
for  all  extracted  honey  retailed. 
E'Then  two  or  three  calls  are  made  and  nosales 
effected.  The  next  sale  made  is  of  comb  honey, 
that  being  preferred.    I  make  the  effort  to  ."sell 


10  lbs.  at  each  sale,  hence  take  the  cans  of  that 
size  when  making  my  calls.  Having  the  small- 
er cans,  and  some  comb  honey,  I  am  prepared 
to  suit  the  wish  of  all  as  to  quantity.  Very 
seldom  do  any  wish  less  than  5  lbs.;  but  if  any 
will  not  use  that  amount  I  sell  them  2)4  or  3  lbs. 
A  honey-leaflet  is  left  with  any  new  customers, 
which  is  helpful. 
Milledgeville,  111. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  BEE-KEEPING  IN 
CUBA. 


A    FEW    INTEKESTING    STATISTICS    REGARDING 

ITS  resources;   the  effect  of  the  WAR 

AND  THE  future  OF  THE   CUBAN 

INDUSTRY. 


By  F.  O.  Somerford. 


Not  seeing  any  thing  in  Gleanings  from 
Cuba  for  a  very  long  time,  I've  concluded  to 
take  upon  myself  the  task  of  breaking  the 
silence.  The  war  here  has  become  so  penetrat- 
ing that  the  bee  business,  together  with  all 
others,  is  feeling  the  effect;  and  I  might  say 
the  honey  industry  is  almost  extinguished. 
Only  the  bee-keepers  near  Havana  can  boast 
of  tranquility,  and  even  here  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  contending  parties  much  oftener 
than  we  desire  to;  while  in  the  interior  all  of 
the  apiaries  have  been  abandoned — in  some 
instances  being  destroyed,  in  others  still  re- 
maining intact;  but  as  all  in  those  districts 
have  been  compelled  to  move  into  the  cities,  by 
orders  from  the  Captain  General,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  be  caught  in  such  places.  Even  we  who 
live  near  Havana  can  remain  at  our  posts  only 
by  securing  passes  every  eight  days.  In  the 
province  of  Havana  there  are  still  13  movable- 
comb  apiaries,  containing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2000  colonies.  Three  of  these  belong  to  Dr. 
James  Warner;  two  to  Dussaq  &  Co.  (French- 
men), and  the  remainder  to  Cubans— or  native 
residents.  The  annual  product  from  these  api- 
aries amounts  to  from  50  to  100  tons  of  extract- 
ed honey,  with  only  a  few  pounds  of  section 
honey. 

During  the  last  four  years,  six  apiaries,  con- 
taining about  1200  colonies,  have  been  destroy- 
ed by  foul  brood— two  of  these  belonging  to  my 
brother,  W.  W.  Somerford;  one  to  Dr.  James 
Warner,  one  to  Mr.  F.  H.  de  Beche,  the  French 
consul  of  Haiti;  the  other  two  belonged  to 
natives.  As  no  foul  brood  now  exists  in  the 
vicinity  of  Havana,  we  all  hope  it  has  gone  to 
stay. 

In  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  near  Cienfue- 
gos,  there  is  an  apiary  (movable  comb)  contain- 
ing 1200  hives  belonging  to  Dr.  Vietta.  As  it  is 
some  way  from  the  city,  I've  been  told  that  it 
has  been  abandoned  for  several  months,  owing 
to  the  insurrection. 

In  the  east  end  of  the  island,  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  are  several  more  apiaries,  the  largest 
belonging  to  Dr.  Guimara.    All  of  the  movable- 
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comb  apiaries  on  the  island  have  been  intro- 
duced, directly  or  indirectly,  by  Americans. 
Besides  the  movable-comb  apiaries  in  Cuba, 
there  are  box-hive  ranches  scattered  all  over 
the  island,  some  of  them  containing  as  many  as 
1000  hives.  This,  though,  is  the  exception 
instead  of  the  general  average,  as  that  runs 
more  approximately  between  35  and  125  colo- 
nies. These  box-hive  apiaries  yield  upon  an 
average  about  35  lbs.  per  colony.  The  wax 
product  frequently  exceeds  that  of  honey  in 
money  value. 

BRITISH   CONSUL  GENERAL'S  REPORT. 

This  "Report"  for  1892  (which  was  a  good 
honey  year)  places  the  exported  honey  for  that 
year  at  2359  hogsheads  (each  holding  about  100 
gallons  net),  valued  at  about  190,360.  France 
bought  1146  hogsheads;  Germany.  653;  the 
United  States,  354.  The  remainder  found  pur- 
chasers in  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  According  to  the  above  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  E'rance  buys  more  than 
half  of  the  Cuban  honey.  Since  1893  France 
has  become  a  still  heavier  purchaser.  The 
wax  product  the  same  year  amounted  to  13,057 
arrobas  (25  lbs.  per  arroba),  valued  at  $97,937.50, 
or  more  than  S7000  greater  than  the  value  of 
honey  produced,  Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands 
being  by  far  the  largest  purchasers,  as  they 
bought  8967  arrobas;  the  United  States  was 
next  in  the  list  of  purchasers,  taking  2486  ar- 
robas; France  bought  1492  arrobas.  The  re- 
maining 113  found  purchasers  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  Central  America. 

FLORAL   VEGETATION. 

On  leaving  Havana  in  the  winter  months 
(from  Nov.  15  to  Feb.  15),  and  taking  a  route 
for  the  country,  one  is  astonished  at  the  thou- 
sands of  little  bell-like  flowers  growing  upon 
the  hedges  and  highways.  The  number  of 
these  flowers  increases  as  one  gets  further  away 
from  close  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  does  not 
take  a  close  observer,  either,  to  tell  that  bees 
are  just  roaring  on  these  little  white  morning- 
glory-like  blossoms.  These  blossoms  are  the 
bee-keepers' bonanza  in  Cuba.  Without  thim 
bee-keeping  here  would  soon  vanish  into  the 
distance.  Nature,  though,  has  been  kind  to 
the  honey  industry  here  so  far.  Everywhere 
one  goes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  location  for  an 
apiary;  that  is,  ample  pasturage  for  one  during 
the  dearth  season  (from  April  to  November). 
The  royal  palm  blossom  is  the  bee  keeper's 
greatest  friend,  especially  in  the  province  of 
Havana.  Down  west  of  here  in  the  province  of 
Pinar  del  Rio,  there  are  many  flowers  during 
the  summer  months.  There  the  bee-keeper  has 
the  advantages  of  two  honey-flows  during  a 
year;  but  as  there  are  poor  shipping  facilities, 
the  bees  are  generally  managed  so  as  to  secure 
as  much  wax  as  possible,  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  such  expensive  hauling. 

Going  east  as  far  as  the  province  of  Santiago 


de  Cuba  one  finds  another  change  in  the  floral 
family.  Here  the  campanilla  (bell-flower)  van- 
ishes entirely,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  sev- 
eral large  and  valuable  trees  (for  timber),  which 
yield  honey.  Among  the  best  honey- producers 
one  finds  the  Veria,  the  quebrahacha  (ax- 
breaker),  so  named  for  its  hardness,  and  the 
yaguey,  all  of  these  blooming  in  the  summer 
months,  the  honey  season  there  being  from 
August  until  December.  However,  from  what 
information  I  have  at  hand  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  provinces  of  Puerto  Principe,  Santa 
Clara,  and  Pinar  del  Rio  are  far  supn  iur  to  this 
province  (Havana)  and  Matanza*;  lor  the  pro- 
duction of  honey. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  CUBAN  HONEY  INDUSTRY. 

If  this  war  closes  (and  we  all  believe  it  will 
some  day),  and  a  radical  change  is  made  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  the  honey 
industry  in  Cuba  will  doubtless  recfMve  an  im- 
petus that  will  make  the  business  beti^r  known 
and  appreciated.  As  it  is,  the  taxes  paid  in 
Cuba  amount  to  over  $16.00  per  capita,  while  in 
the  United  States  we  pay  only  a  little  over  .¥6.00. 
But  what  is  dreaded  mo^t  here  is,  that,  when 
this  war  is  ended,  there  will  be  nothing  left  but 
ash-heaps,  and  the  soil  of  what  was  once  beau- 
tiful and  inviting. 

Punta  Brava  de  Guatao,  Cuba.  Aug.  1. 


THE  GABUS  AND  OTHER  CLOSED  END-FRAME 
HIVES. 


REVERSIBLE   FRAMES;    HOW  TO    WINTER   NU- 
CLEI,   ETC. 


Dr.  C.  C.  Miitcr;— Referring  to  the  Gabus 
hive,  as  illustrated  in  Gleanings  for  March 
1st.  1896,  it  serms  to  me  to  have  many  features 
to  recommend  it: 

1.  Its  cheapness,  the  clos'd-end  standing 
frames  constituting  two  of  the  sides  of  the  hive. 

3.  Its  adaptability  to  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion. 

?.  The  frames  are  reversible. 

1.  Would  you  plea>:e  comment  on  this  hive, 
and  state  what  the  result  would  b.'  of  reversing 
the  end  comb  when  full  of  honey,  and  placing 
it  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest  during  a  mod- 
erate honey-flow  ?  Would  the  honey  be  carried 
above  and  placed  in  the  super? 

3.  What  plan  would  you  recommend  for  the 
preservation  of  two  nuclei  of,  say,  four  Lang- 
stroih  frames  each,  during  the  winter,  it  being 
desired  to  keep  the  queens  in  readiness  to  re- 
place any  that  are  lost  in  early  spring? 

3.  Do  you  think  well  of  the  scheme  of  breed- 
ing up  in  10  frames  and  contracting  to  8  when  the 
super  is  put  on  ?    Will  it  not  induce  swarming? 

4.  Is  it  not  a  good  idea  to  make  the  founda- 
tion for  sections  drone-cell  size? 

5.  Has  the  patent  on  the  Heddon  hive  ex- 
pired? 

6.  Please  give  us  your  experience  with  the 
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8-frame  Dovetailed,  using  two  bodies  or  16 
frames. 

7.  You  will  notice  in  the  illustration  of  the 
Gabus  hive  that  the  frames  are  parallel  with 
the  front  instead  of,  as  is  usual,  at  right  angles 
with  the  front.  Is  this  any  disadvantage?  and 
if  so,  why  ? 

Ben  Avon,  Pa.,  Aug.  19.  H.  P.  Joslin. 

I  can  hardly  add  much  to  the  comments 
made  by  the  editor  on  the  Gabus  hive.  Mr. 
Gabus  has  strongly  set  forth  its  advantages, 
and  if,  as  he  says,  "  It  has  all  the  advantages 
of  both  the  box  hive  and  the  movable-frame 
hive,"  then  certainly  it  is  the  hive  for  all  to 
adopt.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  not 
been  adopted  by  all,  nor  even  by  a  majority  of 
bee-keepers,  for  practically  the  same  hive  has 
been  before  the  public  for  many  years.  The 
main  ooint  of  difference  between  this  hive  and 
its  predecessors  is,  that  in  this  hive  the  bolt 
goes  through  the  ^  holes  in  the  end-bars.  A 
variation  of  more  than  ^  of  an  inch  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  J^-inch  bolt  to  enter.  It  re- 
quires nicer  workmanship  than  I  have  general- 
ly seen  in  bee-hives  to  have  no  variations  of  ^ 
of  an  inch.  Supposing,  however,  all  goes  to- 
gether snugly  when  new  and  empty,  there  is 
some  liability  to  change  through  the  course  of 
time;  and  with  a  cross  lot  of  bees  boiling  out  at 
the  open  joints  it  might  take  more  time  and 
care  than  desirable  to  get  the  bolt  through. 

Considering  the  lifetime  of  a  bee-hive,  the 
difference  in  expense  is  not  a  very  great  mat- 
ter; and  while  one  with  long  experience  may 
handle  the  frames  of  such  hives  readily,  others 
will  find  it  much  easier  to  have  hanging  frames 
with  some  sort  of  automatic  spacing  by  which 
every  frame  will  easily  take  its  proper  place. 

I  don't  know  just  how  much  value  is  nowa- 
days attached  to  this  matter  of  reversing  the 
frames;  but  there  seems  to  be  little  said  about 
it,  and  I  suspect  that  some  who  formerly  prac- 
ticed it  have  given  it  up.  The  claim  that,  by 
reversing,  swarming  couid  be  prevented,  seems 
to  have  no  solid  foundation;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  reversing  has  value  for  the  sake  of  getting 
combs  built  solidly  to  both  top  and  bottom  bars. 
There  may  be  a  question,  however,  whether  it 
is  a  desirable  thing  to  break  up  the  house- 
keeping arrangements  of  the  bees  by  turning 
their  rooms  upside  down.  I  know  there  were 
reversible  frames  in  use  at  Medina,  and  per- 
haps the  editor  will  kindly  tell  us  whether  they 
are  now  used  more  or  less  than  formerly. 

If  the  end  comb  were  filled  witn  sealed  honey, 
and  placed  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest,  I 
think  reversing  would  not  make  the  slightest 
difference.  If  the  comb  were  partly  filled  or 
partly  sealed,  then  reversing  might  make  a 
difference.  Whether  partly  or  wholly  filled,  if 
such  frame  were  put  in  the  center  the  honey 
would  sometimes  be  carried  up  into  the  supers 
and  sometimes  not— oftener  not,  in  my  own  ex- 


perience. One  year,  during  the  honey  harvest, 
I  put  empty  combs  into  the  center  of  many 
hives,  and  almost  invariably  these  combs  were 
filled  solid  with  honey.  Of  course,  in  that  case 
full  combs  would  hardly  have  been  emptied. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence in  colonies  as  to  the  amount  of  brood,  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  honey  left  in  the 
brood-nest;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that,  in  the  long  run,  it  makes  no  difference  as 
to  the  placing  of  the  combs.  If  they  empty  out 
a  comb  that  you  put  in  the  center,  they'll  fill 
up  others  at  the  sides,  so  that  in  the  end  you'll 
be  just  where  you  started.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  uncapping  filled  combs  in  the  brood- 
nest  may  make  a  real  difference.  No  matter 
where  such  combs  are  placed,  the  bees  are  like- 
ly to  empty  them;  and  if  there's  no  room  for 
the  honey  in  the  other  brood- combs  it  must  go 
into  the  super. 

3.  The  best  plan  I  know  of  is  to  put  the  two 
nuclei  side  by  side  in  the  same  hive,  with  an 
impassable  division-board  between  them,  the 
two  entrances  at  the  front  being  six  to  twelve 
inches  apart.  I  speak  confidently  of  this  plan 
after  much  experience.  The  nuclei  were  al- 
ways found  in  winter  close  up  against  the 
division-board,  the  whole  forming  a  globe  just 
as  if  they  had  been  one  colony,  and  I  think 
they  wintered  just  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
fully  united. 

3.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  lack  of  room 
helps  to  induce  swarming,  and  reducing  the 
room  is  probably  worse  than  to  start  in  the 
first  place  with  limited  room.  If  I  started  the 
season  with  a  ten-frame  hive,  I  think  I  would 
keep  the  ten  frames  all  through.  If  I  used  an 
eight-frame  hive,  I  think  I  would  start  with 
from  12  to  16  frames,  and  reduce  to  8  on  giving 
supers. 

4.  I  think  not.  Worker-comb  makes  a  better- 
looking  surface  when  sealed.  If  the  queen  can 
get  into  the  super,  she  is  more  likely  to  go  up 
and  lay  in  drone  than  worker  comb,  always  pro- 
viding drone  comb  is  scarce  in  the  brood-nest. 
If  excluders  are  used,  of  course  she  can't  go  up; 
but  in  that  case  it  might  delay  the  sealing  of 
some  of  the  sections,  for  I've  seen  cases  in 
which  a  section  was  entirely  sealed  except  a 
little  corner  of  drone  comb,  the  cells  being  en- 
tirely drawn  out,  but  without  a  drop  of  honey, 
the  bees  evidently  holding  them  open  for  the 
use  of  the  queen. 

5.  I  think  not. 

6.  Couldn't.  It  would  fill  a  whole  number  of 
Gleanings.  I  may  give  briefly,  however,  the 
result  so  far  as  I  have  got.  Somewhat  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  I  have  not  made  a  success 
of  running  two  stories  throughout  the  season 
for  comb  honey.  I  stuck  to  it  faithfully 
throughout  most  of  the  season,  with  some 
twenty  colonies,  against  the  earnest  pleadings  of 
my  assistant.    But  I've  had  good  success  by  giv- 
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ing  each  colony  a  second  story  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  reducing  to  one  story  at  harvest, 
then  at  the  close  of  harvest  giving  a  second 
story  till  time  to  take  in  cellar. 

7.  The  parallel,  or  "warm  "  system,  as  it  is 
called,  has  not  found  great  favor  among  bee- 
keepers in  this  country,  although  much  used 
across  the  ocean.  The  chief  objection  made  is 
that  it  does  not  allow  so  free  ventilation  and  so 
free  entrance  to  any  one  of  the  frames.  Per- 
haps there  isn't  any  very  great  difference  in  the 
two  systems.  C.  C.  Millee. 

Marengo,  111. 

[I  know  of  no  real  decided  advantage  in  re- 
versing, except  getting  combs  built  down  to 
bottom-bars  as  the  doctor  states.  It  was  once 
claimed  that  it  would  prevent  swarming,  and 
kill  queen-cells;  but  it  does  neither.  Some- 
times reversing  at  the  right  time  will  throw  the 
honey  from  the  brood-nest  to  the  supers.— Ed.] 


HONEY-PLANTS  OF  FLORIDA. 


ALSO   SOMETHING  ABOUT  POISONOUS  HONEY. 


B     A.  P.  W. 

I  During  the  past  four  years  I  have  been  pay- 
ing attention  to  trees,  shrubs,'and  plants  which 
afford  pasturage  for  bees;  and  last  fall,  for  the 
first  time,  I  found  them  busily  at  work  every 
day  upon  goldenrod,  which  is  so  very  abundant. 
They  also  worked  very  industriously  upon  the 
wild  portulaca  which  grows  in  Florida,  and  is, 
I  think,  common  in  most  of  the  Southern  States. 
This  plant  has  s*;em  and  foliage  like  that  of  the 
cultivated  portulaca  (grandiflora),  and  has  a 
purplish-pink  blossom,  which  in  shape  is  like 
that  of  the  single  flower  of  the  cultivated  kind, 
but  much  smaller. 

Then,  too,  the  common,  much-despised  sorrel, 
called  in  some  States  "  horse-sorrel,"  is  a  plant 
upon  which  bees  work  in  such  numbers  that, 
in  passing  by  a  field  where  it  is  plentiful,  one 
can  hear  their  humming  very  distinctly, 
though  a  good  distance  away. 

Among  cultivated  plants,  cassava  should  be 
given  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  bee- 
keepers. (In  this  name  the  emphasis  is  upon 
the  first  syllable.)  The  plant  produces  flowers 
in  great  profusion,  upon  which  bees  cluster,  so 
that,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  feet  from  a  "  patch  " 
of  it,  their  humming  can  be  heard  so  as  at  first 
to  make  the  impression  that  a  swarm  is  com- 
ng- 

A  small-leaved  tree,  of  bush  habit,  growing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  called 
myrtle  in  South  Florida,  is  a  hardy  evergreen 
which  grows  abundantly  on  the  edge  of  wet 
places  The  profuse  bloom  is  an  insignificant 
little  thing  in  appearance,  but  it  is  covered  by 
bees  on  sunny  mornings.  The  bloom  comes  in 
February,  hence  its  importance  is  evident. 

Ant  cjonon  leptopus  (Rocky  IN^ountain  rose) 
is  another  plant  which  attracts  bees  in  crowds. 


It  is  a  nearly  hardy  vine,  a  rapid  grower,  cov- 
ering itself  with  rosy  carmine  bloom,  and 
should  be  planted  in  waste  places  in  Florida, 
and  allowed  to  run  at  will. 

In  February  I  visited  a  spot  that  was  literal- 
ly ablaze  with  the  golden  color  of  the  bloom  of 
the  lovely  yellow  jessamine  (gelsemium).  There 
were  bees  in  abundance;  but  whether  they 
were  getting  honey  or  pollen  I  could  not  tell, 
because  the  flowers  were  all  a  little  too  high. 

I  thought  of  the  poisonous  honey  we  hear  of 
sometimes,  and  recalled  a  remark  I  heard 
made  by  a  thoroughly  educated  and  experienced 
physician  of  North  Carolina.  Said  he,  "  I  have 
made  a  study  of  the  poisonous-honey  question, 
and  have  long  been  convinced  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  poisonous  honey.  It  is  true," 
said  he,  "there  have  been  many  instances 
where  persons  became  ill  after  eating  honey; 
yet  I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  death 
that  could  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  that  cause. 
And  It  is  also  true  that  there  are  some  with 
whom  honey  invarinhly  disagrees;  and  many 
who,  knowing  that  it  disagrees  with  them, 
forego  its  use  entirely,  or  eat  of  it  sparingly, 
just  as  they  should  of  that,  or  any  thing  else, 
which  they  find  unsuited  to  their  digestion." 

In  some  cases  eggs,  no  matter  how  prepared, 
will  bring  on  bilious  colic;  and  in  others  onion 
sauce'  produces  a  similar  effect;-  and  I  once 
knew  an  illness  of  several  weeks  following"  an 
attack^of  colic  produced  by  eating  onion  sauce, 
and.very  little  of  it. 

Souin  view  of  these  facts  and  of  the  great 
quantities  of  honey  consumed  every  year,  in 
which  there  must  be  more  or  less  jessamine 
honey,  if  it  is  a  honey-plant,  does  it  not  seem 
probable  that  the  physician's  conclusions  are 
correct,  and  that  there  is  no  universally  poison- 
ous honey  any  more  than  there  are  universally 
poisonous  eggs  or  onions?- 

Orlando.  Fla. 

[The  physician's  remarks  in  regard  to  poison- 
ous honey  are  doubtless  generally  true.  Not- 
withstanding, I  think  honey  is  sometimes 
gathered  (especially  wild  honey)  that  would 
make  all  or  nearly  all  who  eat  it  sick — see  the 
incident  mentioned  in  the  ABC  book.  It  is 
not  certain,  however,  that  this  honey  comes 
from  laurel.  My  impression  is,  that  the  laurel 
might,  in  certain  localities,  or  perhaps  in  cer- 
tain seasons,  produce  a  honey  that  would 
make  all  or  nearly  all  who  eat  it  sick.  There 
are  plants  like  the  poison  ivy  that  poison  the 
majority  of  people  who  touch  them.  If  the 
poison  ivy  should  produce  honey,  and  this  hon- 
ey were  eaten  as  food,  it  would  be  quite  likely 
to  produce  some  effect.  My  impression  is,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  very  much  honey  called 
poisonous  by  mistake,  and  the  doctor  has  the 
right  of  it  in  the  majority  of  cases. — A.  I.  R.] 


If  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  Gleanings,  make  known 
the  request  on  a  postal,  with  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses, and  we  will,  loifh  pleasure,  send  them. 
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LFARETTA '"  ex- 
clduned  Fied, in  an 
excited  tone 

'  An  dngel  to  oui 
rescue,''  said  Matt, 
at  the  same  time; 
and  they  jostled 
each  other  as  they 
struggled  to  peer 
through  the  deep 
and  intricate  crev- 
ice, and  both  lost 
their  hold  upon  the 
slippery  chalk,  and  were  nearly  submerged 
again. 

"  Fred  Anderson,  where  are  you  ?  "  shouted  a 
strong  voice  beyond. 
"  Mr.  Buell,"  said  Fred  and  Matt  joyfully. 
Fred  shouted  through  the  crevice,  "  Mr. 
Buell,  we  are  jugged  in  here,  and  are  unable 
to  get  out;  but  hold  your  boat  outside  a  few 
minutes  and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Now 
Matt,"  said  Fred,  with  an  air  of  business,  "I 
have  an  impression  that  there  is  a  larger  open- 
ing out  to  the  river  a  few  feet  below  us.  The 
water  is  so  turbid  we  can  see  scarcely  a  foot 
Into  it;  but  I  think  I  shall  chance  a  dive  to  find 
out." 

"  Misther  Fred,  I  don't  wish  to  interfere  with 
yer  plans;  but  it  may  be  a  parilous  undertak- 
ing; there's  false  pockets  and  channels,  as  you 
know,  and  a  chance  fur  yees  to  get  into  one 
and  niver  come  out.  Now,  Fred,  it's  mesilf 
that's  a  poor  plain  Irisnman,  and  not  of  so 
much  use  to  the  world  as  yees  are;  let  me  do 
the  diving;  and  if  it  comes  to  the  worst,  me 
body'd  betther  be  food  fur  fishes  than  yer  own 
good  silf." 

•'  My  dear  generous  Matt,"  replied  Fred,  with 
much  feeling,  "this  is  my  plan,  and  I  am  the 
one  to  carry  it  out;  besides,"  said  he,  with  a 
touch  of  bitterness,  "  it  is  better,  perhaps^  to 
become  food  for  fishes  than  to  love — "  Here  he 
paused;  "but,  Matt,"  said  he,  resuming, 
"there's  one  bright  ray  of  hope.  If  I  cross  to 
the  other  shore,  and  in  the  sweet  by  and  by 
meet  her  we'll  never  part,  for  there's  joy  and 
no  lunatics  in  heaven."  With  these  words  Fred 
dove  quickly  under  the  water. 

"God  bless  him,'"  said  Matt;  "and  may  the 
saints  speed  his  parilous  journey  to  a  success- 
ful ending." 

Fred  felt  his  way  rapidly  down  the  fissure; 
and,  as  he  expected,  it  opened  out  wider  at  the 


bottom  After  a  few  bumps  upon  projecting 
rocks  he  followed  the  dim  light  that  now  pen- 
etrated the  water,  a  nd  soon  came  to  the  surface 
about  tell  feet  from  Mr.  Buell's  boat. 

"Why,  Fred  Anderson!  where  did  you  come 
from  ?  "  said  Mr.  Buell,  his  eyes  starting  with 
surprise;  and  he  pushed  his  boat  over  to  the 
aid  of  his  struggling  friend. 

"  1 1  a,  ha !  been  to  see  the  mermaids,  Freddy?  " 
shouted  Alfaretta.  Then  as  the  stern  of  the 
boat  swung  up  to  Fred  she  sang: 

"  I  would  be  a  mermaid  fair; 
With  a  comb  of  pearl  I  would  comb  my  hair; 
And  still  as  I  combed  1  would  sing-  and  say, 
'  Who  is  it  loves  me  ?  who  is  it  loves  me  ?  '  " 

At  any  other  time  Fred  would  have  shown 
embarrassment  under  this  query;  but  just  now 
he  was  struggling  to  regain  his  breath  and  ex- 
pel water  from  his  breathing-passages.  As 
soon  as  he  had  regained  the  command  of  his 
voice  he  told  Mr.  Buell  to  shout  into  the  fissure 
to  Matt  Hogan.  Matt  had  been  anxiously 
waiting,  and  the  moments  seemed  long  drawn 
out.  When  he  heard  the  call  he  gave  a  joyful 
shout,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  too  had  per- 
formed the  diving  act  and  was  struggling  for 
breath  a  few  feet  from  the  boat.  Taking  them 
in  tow  Mr.  Buell  rowed  them  ashore.  They 
were  much  exhausted  upon  reaching  solid 
ground;  but  as  soon  as  Fred  could  do  so  he 
said,  "Mr.  Buell,  how  did  you  know  we  were 
in  that  pool?  " 

"We  were  rowing  up  the  river  toward  the 
Ghering  landing,"  answered  Mr.  Buell,  "  and 
saw  you  at  work  on  the  chalk  butte,  and  then 
saw  you  both  suddenly  disappear  with  your 
arms  in  the  air,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  puffing 
up.  Alfaretta  gave  a  cry  of  alarm.  I  knew 
your  shelf  of  chalk  had  given  way,  and  that 
you  were  somewhere  below.  I  rowed  as  fast  as 
possible  to  your  rescue,  but  I  was  delayed  sev- 
eral minutes  by  the  bee  defenders  of  the  clifif. 
I  had  to  arrange  to  the  boat-awning  the  mos- 
quito-netting which  you  know  we  always  carry 
as  a  safeguard  against  river  insects;  and  not 
till  we  were  well  protected  could  we  make  fur- 
ther approach.  I  came  up  to  see  you  transfer 
the  bees,  and  tell  you  about  the  meeting  at  the 
Dawson  ranch;  but  I  think  you  will  no  feel 
much  like  work  or  conversation  until  you 
change  your  clothing  and  have  a  good  rest;  so 
I  will  go  home  and  come  up  again  to-morrow." 

"Mr.  Buell,  I  can  not  express  in  words  my 
gratitude  to  you  for  your  timely  aid." 
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"An'  it's  mesilf  too,  Mr.  Buell,  that  will  keep 
yer  mimory  as  graan  as  the  shamrock  of  ould 
Ireland." 

"Thank  you,  friends,"  answered  Mr.  Buell; 
"  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  aid  you,  and 
to  be  so  providentially  on  hand. 

'  Behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God,  within  the  shadow,  keeping 
watch  ahove  his  own.' 

"  Now,  friends,  adios  until  to-morrow." 

"Averyfoine  man  that,"  said  Matt,  as  the 
boat  receded,  "  and  a  foine  sprig  of  a  leddy ;  too 
bad  intirely  she's  so  mintally  unbalanced." 

Fred  had  the  same  thoughts,  but  with  feel- 
ings that  were  stirred  to  their  profoundest 
depths.  Turning  to  Matt  as  they  walked,  Fred 
pointed  to  the  receding  boat  and  said,  "  Matt, 
how  would  you  feel  if  your  Biddy  Malooney 
were  mentally  unbalanced  like  that  young 
lady?" 

"  Fur  the  love  of  Heaven,  don't  mintion  it," 
cried  Matt;  and  with  an  expression  of  agony 
in  his  face  he  said,  "Sure,  Misther  Fred,  I'an 
know  I'd  be  a  lunatic  mesilf." 

It  was  well  toward  evening  before  Fred  felt 
like  doing  more  work;  and  then  he  put  in  his 
time  languidly  picking  up  the  odds  and  ends  of 
boards  and  frames  that  will  accumulate  even 
in  a  small  apiary. 

A  night's  rest  gave  Fred  the  necessary  re- 
newal of  spirits  for  the  next  day's  work,  and 
the  first  steps  were  to  the  bee- cave. 

The  mattock  was  luckily  sticking  in  the 
chalk  where  he  had  left  it  when  he  turned  to 
laugh  at  Matt's  antics.  The  hats  and  attached 
veils  were  floating  in  the  dark  pool  twenty  feet 
below;  and  to  get  them,  Fred  thought  of  Matt's 
fishing  tackle,  and  immediately  started  for  the 
ranch  for  those  necessary  implements. 

Matt  was  eating  his  mush. 

"  Good-morning,  comrade,"  said  Fred. 

"The  same  to  yersilf,  Misther  Fred." 

"Well.  Matt,  did  you  wake  up  this  morning 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  bee  business?" 

"  Faith,  an'  I  did  not;  nayther  did  I  go  to  bed 
disgusted;  but  I  tell  yees  I  am  disgusted  wid 
the  ridiculous  jumping-jack  I  made  of  mesilf, 
an'  all  because  a  baa  was  making  a  proclama- 
tion on  me  backbone." 

"  And,  Fred,"  said  Mr.  Ghering,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "do  you  know  Matt  vas 
disgusted  too  wid  your  politics?  He  say  you 
try  to  make  von  Prohibitionist  of  him;  but  you 
give  too  much  dose — too  much  water  at  von 
grand  splash." 

"  That  is  too  bad.  While  I  should  like  to  see 
him  a  good  Prohibitionist,  I  did  not  mean  to 
drown  him;  and  to  prove  it  to  you  I  wish  to  get 
a  strong  rope  to  hang  into  that  pool;  then  if  we 
fall  in  again  we  shall  have  a  way  of  escape. 
And,  Matt,  I  want  your  fishing-tackle  with 
which  to  fish  out  our  hats  and  veils." 


Having  obtained  the  articles  needed,  and 
submitted  pleasantly  to  further  chaffing  from 
the  men,  he  returned  to  the  butte.  Hats  and 
veils  were  fished  out  with  the  hook  and  line, 
and  the  rope  hung  into  the  well,  with  the  up- 
per end  thoroughly  secured.  Before  the  bees 
were  stirring,  a  new  path  a  little  deeper  into 
the  chalk  had  been  cut,  and  transferring  oper- 
ations could  be  resumed.  It  was  a  busy  day  on 
the  ranch,  and  Matt  could  spend  no  time  as  a 
helper  and  learner,  and  Fred  went  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  alone  with  his  work. 

Having  in  mind  his  previous  day's  experience, 
Fred  approached  the  next  chalk-hive  pocket 
with  some  trepidation;  but  having  in  mind  his 
rope  way  of  escape  his  confidence  returned,  and 
three  transfers  were  successfully  made  during 
the  forenoon. 

Fred's  late  and  hasty  lunch  was  slightly  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Buell,  veiled, 
gloved,  and  with  a  pair  of  old  stockings  drawn 


ON   SHORE  AGAIN. 

over  his  shoes,  and  tied  securely  around  the 
ankles. 

Fred  laughed  when  Mr.  Buell  approached. 

"  I  see,'"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  profited  by 
Matt's  experience,  and  mean  to  leave  no  place 
for  the  entrance  of  bees." 

"Forewarned  is  forearmed-,"  said  Mr.  Buell; 
"  and,  Fred,  I  have  found  bees  in  one  of  the  old 
sycamores  near  my  place;  and  if  I  can  learn 
how  to  transfer  I  will  try  them  for  an  experi- 
ment." 

"It  is  very  easy  after  getting  confidence," 
replied  Fred;  "  but.  like  every  thing  else,  you 
must  have  practice;  and,  as  Matt  expresses  it, 
your  knee-caps  will  rattle  a  little  at  first." 

When  they  approached  the  cliff  Mr.  Buell 
remarked  that  he  would  prefer  to  take  his  first 
lesson  where  there  was  less  danger  from 
drowning. 

"  No  danger  now,"  said  Fred,  and  he  pointed 
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to  his  rope  way  of  escape;  but  Mr.  Buell  ap- 
proached gingerly,  and  could  hardly  be  induced 
to  approach  the  deep  and  forbidding  pool  near 
enough  to  peer  into  it.  After  cautiously  doing 
so  he  retired  to  a  safe  distance.  He  shudder- 
ingly  remarked,  "  I  should  think  you  were  jug- 
ged yesterday.  Indeed,  it  was  a  providence 
that  sent  me  to  your  rescue." 

Mr.  Buell  secured  a  safe  place  from  which  he 
could  closely  watch  the  transferring  process. 
He  was  not  only  an  observing  man,  but  quite  a 
genius;  and  after  a  few  moments'  observation, 
and  noticing  the  shape  of  that  individual 
pocket,  he  had  an  idea,  and  tried  to  impart  it 
to  Fred;  but  the  head  of  the  latter  was  in  such 
a  roaring  vortex  of  bees  that  not  a  word  could 
he  hear,  and  Mr.  Buell  wisely  concluded  to 
wait  his  talking  until  he  was  in  a  more  quiet 
place.  The  transfer  was  successful,  and,  after 
placing  the  hive  in  the  apiary,  a  little  rest  was 
taken  under  the  sycamores. 

Here  Mr.  Buell  made  haste  to  impart  his  new 
idea. 

"  Fred,"  said  he,  "why  don't  you  cut  clear 
around  one  of  those  chalk  pockets  and  take  it 
up  bodily?  That  would  save  transferring,  and 
then  you  would  have  the  bees  in  beautiful 
chalk  hives— a  clear  saving  in  lumber,  paint, 
and  no  end  of  trouble." 

"  But,"  said  Fred,  "  those  pockets  are  not  all 
of  the  same  size  and  shape;  and,  furthermore, 
they  would  have  to  be  transferred  in  order  to 
get  them  into  these  frames;  and  our  new  sys- 
tem of  management  could  not  be  performed 
without  them." 

Mr.  Buell  did  not  like  to  give  up  his  idea,  and 
said,  "  Well,  if  you  wish  to  use  frames  why  not 
clean  the  chalk  and  make  your  hives  the  same 
as  wooden  hives'?  I  believe  the  plan  will  work." 

"All  right,"  replied  Fred;  "I  should  like  to 
see  you  make  a  durable  chalk  hive;  and  when 
you  succeed  I  will  be  the  first  one  to  use  it." 

"I  see  you  are  skeptical  about  the  success  of 
my  chalk  hive.  I  shall  have  to  convince  you 
by  making  one;  but  I  have  another  idea.  Why 
not  use  chloroform  to  subdue  the  bees  while 
transferring?  You  can  stupefy  them  to  un- 
con.-cioiisnes?,  and  then  there  would  be  no  fear 
from  ^tillgs.  Why!  T  believe  a  bottle  of  chloro- 
form properly  applied  would  stupefy  all  of  the 
bees  in  the  cave." 

"In  the  absence  of  the  drug,'' said  Fred,  "I 
prefer  to  practice  the  good  old  way.  Mr.  Buell, 
you  are  directly  on  the  beaten  path  of  all  be- 
ginners in  bee  culture.  You  wish  to  get  up 
new  inventions  before  testing  thoroughly  the 
ones  we  have." 

Again  Fred  led  the  way  to  the  chalk  cliff 
for  another  transfer.  Mr.  Buell  advanced  a 
little  further  this  time,  and  was  of  some  mate- 
rial aid.  A  very  good  day's  work  was  accom- 
plished, and  Mr.  Buell  was  so  well  protected 
that  he  received   but  one  sting,  and  this  one 


upon  the  knee,  where  the  pants  were  drawn 
tight;  but  he  did  not  complain  over  this  trifle; 
and  after  four  o'clock,  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted for  the  day,  and  seated  upon  a  box  by 
that  strong  work-bench,  he  unfolded  his  plan 
for  a  meeting  at  Dawson's. 

"  There  were  forty  persons  in  attendance  at 
Dawson's  funeral,"  said  Mr.  Buell;  "and  after 
the  obsequies  I  quietly  canvassed  the  opinions 
of  those  present,  and  found  them  quite  agree- 
able to  a  meeting  next  Sunday.  Several  were 
quite  enthusiastic  at  the  idea  of  starting  a 
Sunday-school.  They  had  been  debarred  from 
such  privileges  for  several  years.  As  one  wo- 
man quaintly  put  it,  '  I  hain't  been  nowhere  on 
Sunday  in  five  year;  it's  drudge,  drudge,  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other;  and  I  feel  as 
if  relapsin'  into  heathenism.'  Even  those  who 
do  not  accept  Christianity  are  anxious  for  the 
agreeable  change  a  Sunday-school  and  religious 
services  will  bring.  I  look  upon  this  opportu- 
nity as  one  of  far-reaching  interest  to  not  a  few 
children  in  that  neighborhood.  There  is  hope 
for  even  the  Dawson  children,  ragged  and  un- 
kempt as  they  are.  I  shall  want  you  to  play 
the  guitar  and  lead  in  the  singing.  It  will  be  a 
great  help  to  the  cause;  and,  Fred,  can  you  not 
induce  Mr.  Ghering  and  the  men  here  to  at- 
tend ?  " 

"  I  recognize  all  you  say  about  the  work  to  be 
done,"  said  Fred,  "  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  aid 
you.  I  think  some  if  not  all  of  the  men  will 
attend  from  this  ranch." 

Then  Mr.  Buell  and  Fred  parted  for  the  day, 
with  schemes  of  a  high  and  unselfish  order  up- 
permost in  their  minds. 


UNITING    NUCLEI    AND    AFTER- SWARMS. 

Question  —Having  some  nuclei  and  light 
after-swarms  that  do  not  have  sufficient  bees  to 
winter  as  they  are,  I  desire  to  know  what  is  the 
best  way  for  doubling  up,  or  uniting,  two  or 
more  nuclei  or  after-swarms,  in  the  fall,  pre- 
paratory to  wintering?  When  is  the  best  time 
to  do  it? 

Answer.— The  time  of  year  to  double  up 
weak  swarms,  or  to  unite  nuclei,  is  just  as  soon 
as  the  bees  cease  to  gather  honey  and  you  have 
the  exira  queens  disposed  of  as  you  wish.  The 
last  half  of  September  and  the  first  half  of  Octo- 
ber is  the  time  when  I  unite  the  most  of  my 
nuclei,  or  small  colonies,  if  I  have  such.  The 
sooner  it  can  be  done  after  September  10  to  15 
the  better,  for  then  the  bees  are  given  more 
time  to  fix  their  stores  and  hive  in  the  shape 
they  wish  them  for  winter;  and  the  nearer 
these  things  are  to  what  they  would  be  in  a 
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full  colony  which  has  had  all  summer  to  pre- 
pare for  winter  in,  the  more  assurance  of  suc- 
cessful wintering  we  have.  A  hive  which  has 
its  combs  all  overhauled  after  the  15th  of 
October,  and  put  back  promiscuously,  is  in  poor 
shape  for  winter,  as  the  nest  prepared  for  win- 
ter, with  unsealed  honey  surrounding  it  on  all 
sides,  is  thrown  out  of  shape  and  made  as  un- 
comfortable to  the  bees  as  a  bed  would  be  to  a 
man  were  it  thrown  over  a  pile  of  stones,  in- 
stead of  being  smoothly  placed  over  a  mattress, 
and  thai  mattress  resting  on  woven  wire 
springs.  No  disturbing  of  the  winter-nest  of 
the  bees  should  be  done  later  than  October  1.5th 
to  20th,  unless  it  is  a  positive  necessity,  north 
of  40°  north  latitude. 

Well,  how  shall  we  unite  ?  The  old  way,  and 
the  one  adhered  to  by  very  many  still,  is  to 
move  the  hives  gradually  together  by  moving 
them  a  few  feet  each  day,  or  after  the  bees  have 
had  a  flight  each  time,  till  the  nuclei  are  gotten 
close  side  by  side,  when  both  colonies  are 
smoked  thoroughly,  and  the  bees  caused  to  fill 
themselves  with  honey  by  pounding  on  the  hive, 
or  otherwise  roughly  using  their  home.  The 
bees,  being  filled  with  honey,  are  not  liable  to 
quarrel,  especially  if  they  are  mixed  by  inter- 
changing frames  when  putting  them  in  the 
hive  in  which  they  are  to  soay.  Put  in  their 
permanent  home  only  such  frames  as  contain 
the  most  honey,  and  place  the  fullest  frames 
near  the  outside  of  the  hive;  and  those  contain- 
ing the  least,  in  the  center.  This  leaves  them 
more  nearly  in  the  shape  a  full  colony  would  be 
in  when  undisturbed,  and  causes  the  bees  less 
work  in  getting  their  winter  quarters  arranged. 
After  having  all  the  combs  that  the  hive  will 
contain,  in  the  same,  shake  the  bees  off  the 
remaining  frames  in  front  of  the  hive,  shaking 
frames  from  alternate  hives  each  time,  so  as  to 
mix  all  the  bees  thoroughly  as  they  run  in.  If 
any  bees  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  hive,  brush 
these  out  also,  that  all  may  go  into  the  hive 
together. 

If  you  have  not  disposed  of  all  the  queens  but 
one,  you  should  do  so  before  uniting,  keeping 
the  one  which  is  the  youngest,  and  therefore 
liable  to  be  the  most  prolific,  where  you  can 
have  your  choice  to  do  so. 

Probably  there  are  more  bees  united  by  this 
plan  than  by  any  other  known;  still,  I  have 
always  considered  it  as  slow  and  tedious,  not 
giving  any  belter  results  than  a  shorter  plan 
which  I  have  adopted  for  the  past  few  years, 
which  is  as  follows:  When  the  lime  comes  to 
unite  I  select  the  hive  having  the  queen  I  wish 
to  retain,  as  the  one  to  contain  the  united  col- 
ony. I  now  open  this  hive  and  take  out  what 
combs  I  think  will  be  neces>ary,  leaving  those 
containing  the  most  honey,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
circumstances  may  direct,  although  it  is  seldom 
that  united  colonies  have  too  much  honey, 
when  those  which  are  left,  being  sure  the  queen 


is  on  one  of  them,  are  placed  next  one  side  of 
the  hive,  as  closely  together  as  I  wish  them  to 
be  left  for  wintering. 

The  bees  which  are  on  the  combs  to  be  taken 
are  now  shaken  off  the  combs  and  allowed  to 
run  into  the  hive,  when,  after  closing,  it  is  left 
as  it  is,  ready  to  receive  whatever  is  to  be  unit- 
ed with  it. 

I  next  go  to  the  one  or  more  colonies  which 
are  to  be  united  with  this  first  one;  and  if  they 
have  a  queen  she  is  hunted  out  and  disposed  of 
as  I  desire,  when  all  of  the  frames  are  removed 
but  one,  two,  or  three,  in  accord  with  the  num- 
ber of  bees  there  are  in  this  colony;  few  being 
so  small  that  only  one  comb  is  left,  and  in  no 
case  is  a  colony  weak  enough  in  bees  to  need 
uniting,  unless  they  can  all  crowd  on  three 
combs  fixed  as  I  am  about  to  tell  you. 

The  combs  left  are  generally  those  contain- 
ing the  most  honey,  although  some  years  there 
is  little  choice  of  combs  on  account  of  all  being 
liberally  supplied  with  honey.  The  combs  (two 
or  three)  are  now  spread  apart  from  1  to  1}4 
inches,  and  placed  in  the  center  of  the  hive, 
when  the  hive  is  closed  and  the  bees  shaken  off 
the  combs  taken  out  so  that  they  can  run  in 
with  those  left  on  the  spread-apart  combs.  I 
fix  any  others  that  are  to  be  united  in  the  same 
way,  in  some  cases  putting  as  high  as  four  or 
five  in  with  the  one  having  the  queen,  but  not 
usually  more  than  one,  two,  or  three,  according 
to  the  number  of  bees  each  contains. 

I  now  wait  till  some  cool,  cloudy,  raw,  windy 
day,  or  some  morning  when  there  has  been  a 
frost,  or  nearly  so,  when  I  am  ready  for  the 
uniting,  which  is  very  simple.  The  hive  hav- 
ing the  queen  is  uncovered;  or  if  the  cover  is  a 
mat  or  quilt,  this  is  rolled  back  till  the  comb 
next  the  vacant  side  of  the  hive  is  exposed, 
when  I  go.  smoker  in  hand,  to  those  ready  to  be 
united  with  it,  blow  a  few  dense  puffs  of  smoke 
in  at  the  entrance,  quickly  uncover  the  hive, 
blow  in  freely  of  smoke  over  and  around  the 
three  spread-apart  combs,  when  I  place  the  first 
finger  of  each  hand  between  the  first  two  combs; 
and  if  three,  the  big  fingers  between  the  next, 
when  the  third  and  little  fingers  clasp  over  on 
the  outside  of  the  outside  frame,  the  thumb 
tightening  on  the  other  side  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  three  frames,  bees  and  all,  are  lifted 
out  all  together  and  carried  to  the  open  hive, 
having  the  queen,  and  all  lowered  into  said 
hive  in  a  body,  the  same  being  placed  close  up 
to  the  side  of  the  exposed  comb.  The  quilt  is 
now  rolled  over  all  the  frames  but  the  last, 
when  another  and  another  lot  is  brought  in  the 
same  way  till  the  required  number  are  in,  when 
the  hive  is  closed  and  the  uniting  accomplished. 

If  the  day  is  cool  and  raw  enough,  or  the 
night  before  has  been  cold  enough,  the  bees 
which  are  to  be  carried  will  all  be  compactly 
clustered  on  and  between  the  spread-apart 
combs;   and  after  you  get  the  "hang  "of  the 
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thing  a  little  you  can  carry  them  where  you 
wish,  without  any  flying  in  the  air  or  being  left 
in  the  hive.  Why  only  three  combs  are  to  be 
left  under  any  circumstances  is  that  a  person 
can  not  grasp  more  than  these  with  the  hands; 
and  to  separate  the  clustered  bees  in  any  place 
is  to  make  a  bad  job  in  losing  bees  and  have 
them  fly  all  over  you  and  out  into  the  cold  to 
perish.  By  removing  the  hive  and  stand  from 
the  old  location  no  bees  are  lost  by  returning, 
although  some  will  return  and  hover  over  the 
old  spot  on  the  first  flight  for  a  little  time;  but 
you  will  soon  find  them  with  fanning  wings  at 
the  entrance  of  their  new  home,  which  they 
accept  ever  afterward. 


%ci:clM\^m^ 


HOW   TO   &END   MONEY,    ETC. 

n  page  6.55,  in  regard  to  sending  goods  when 
money  is  lost  in  the  mails,  I  will  ask  if,  when 
you  send  money  in  a  letter  without  an  order  or 
other  safe  way  lif  you  over  do),  do  you  ever 
think  the  party  to  whom  you  send  it  ought  to 
stand  any  of  the  loss?  For  my  part,  I  do  not. 
I  very  seldom  send  money  without  sending  in 
a  safe  way;  and  when  1  do,  it  should  be  just 
the  same  as  any  venture— at  my  own  risk;  and 
while  it  is  a  kindness  oa  your  part  to  send  the 
goods  and  bear  part  of  the  loss,  is  it  justice  to 
yourselves  or  to  others  who  pay  for  a  safe  way 
to  send  money,  as  profits  must  cover  all  losses? 
Please  do  not  think  I  want  to  criticise,  but  sim- 
ply to  give  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
:_Linn,  Kan.,  Sept. .14.  lo.  J.  T.  Van  Petten. 

[I  thank  you  for  your  frank  statement  of 
your  views  as  to  the  money  you  have  lost. 
Your  plan  is  one  I  have  followed  all  my  life. 
We  send  small  sums  by  mail,  without  any  pre- 
caution, and  all  my  life  I  have  had  more  or  less 
losses— perhaps  one  letter  in  five  or  ten  thou- 
sand. When  such  loss  occurs  I  send  the  money 
again,  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  the  person  to 
whom  it  goes  is  liberal  enough  to  stand  part  of 
it,  we  accept  it  with  thanks.  Some  of  our  cus- 
tomer.-^ flatly  decline  to  let  us  share  any  such 
losses.  Out  of  courtesy,  however,  we  almost 
always  ott:er  to  bear  our  part,  even  though  we 
are  not  to  blame.  Where  a  man  sends  five  or 
ten  dollars  loose  in  a  letter,  however,  we  really 
can  not  undertake  co  help  him  out— at  least  not 
verv  much,  for  he  has  been  foolishly  reckless. — 
A.  I.  R.]  

BANANA  OIL  OFFENSIVE  TO   BEE.S. 

nOn  page  570  R.  W.  Riddle  tells  of  banana  oil 
making  bees  cross.  I  have  never  made  banana 
oil  or  heard  of  it  before;  but  about  a  year  ago, 
on  several  occasions  when  I  had  eaten  a  banana 
just  before  examining  my  bees,  and  still  had 
specks  of  It  on  my  hands,  I  was  always  unusu- 
ally attacked.  I  also  noticed  that  the  smell  of 
a  banana,  especially  if  it  was  getting  overripe 


and  soft,  was  almost  exactly  like  the  smell  of 
the  poison  the  bee  emits  on  stinging.  I  there- 
fore came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  smell  in- 
furiated them.  Mr.  Editor,  try  it  yourself;  dis- 
card your  veil,  rub  your  face  and  hands  well 
with  juicy  decaying  bananas,  and  see  the  result. 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  Aug.  26.        Mongoose. 


QUEEN-CELLS   POINTING    UPWARD. 

Mr.  Root: — We  have  six  colonies  of  bees,  and 
they  all  build  their  queen-cells  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  combs.  They  are  a  little  larger 
than  a  worker-cell,  and  about  twice  as  long, 
point  upward.  I  do  not  see  an  answer  to  this 
question  in  your  ABC.  It  says  that  they  build 
them  on  the  ower  edge,  and  they  point  down- 
ward. Conrad  Haas. 

Pine  Castle.  Fla.,  Aug.  20. 

[If  your  combs  have  never  been  reversed,  and 
the  cells  are  generally  built  near  the  top,  point- 
ing upward,  it  is  very  unusual;  at  all  events,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  a  case 
before — certainly  I  have  never  seen  one.  I 
have  seen  cells'built  many  a  time  near  the  top 
edge,  and  all  over  the  comb,  in  fact;  but  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in  that;  but  that  their 
points  should  actually  be  upward  is  certainly 
something  out  of  the  ordinary.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  know  whether  any  of  our  other 
readers  have  observed  any  thing  similar.— Ed.] 


BIKD3    and    bees;     BEE -STINGS  IN  THE  LINING 
OF  THE   STOMACH. 

1  have  just  been  looking  up  the  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture  and  a  score  of  other  works  on  apicul- 
ture, but  fall  to  find  in  any  of  them  any  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  stings  of  bees  are  ever 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  birds  accused  of 
eating  them.  Some  assert  that  the  birds  con- 
sume drones  only;  others,  that  they  extract  the 
slings  first,  or  else  swallow  the  heads  only, 
while  in  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  you  suggest 
that  the  birds  have  a  way  of  crushing  their 
pr<'y  with  their  bills  so  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  the  bee's  using  its  sting. 

Now,  I  have  watched  this  matter  very  close- 
ly for  many  years,  but  it  is  only  within  the  past 
week  that  I  have  discovered  any  thing  very 
definite.  Two  days  ago  I  noticed  a  bird  called 
the  green  oriole  devouring  bees  wholesale. 
Sometimes  it  would  settle  on  a  hive  and  snatch 
up  a  bee;  at  other  times  it  would  dart  from 
some  convenient  perch  and  catch  a  bee  on  the 
wing;  but  most  frequently  it  would  settle  In 
the  peach-trees,  which  are  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  either  catch  a  bee  as  it  alighted  on  a  blos- 
som or  as  it  flew  from  flower  to  flower.  I  did 
not  allow  this  pastime  to  continue  very  long,  I 
can  assure  you,  but  shot  the  voracious  little 
fiend;  and  on  opening  it  I  found  fifteen  stings 
in  the  lining  of  the  stomach,  sticking  into  it 
just  like  pins  in  a  pin-cushion,  some  of  them 
very  firmly  implanted,  and  imbedded  almost  up 
to  the  head.  1  sent  the  stomach  to  'the  Gov- 
ernment Entomologist,  and  expect  a  report 
from  him  in  a  day  or  two. 
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Yesterday  I  shot  another  of  these  birds,  and 
found  five  stings  attached  to  the  stomach  lin- 
ing; but  one  that  I  shot  to-day  had  no  fewer 
than  37  stings  imbedded  in  its  stomach,  and 
also  one  sting  with  its  poison-sac  attached, 
sticking  in  its  throat  just  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue;  it,  however,  was  attached  so  slightly 
that  I  think  the  bird  would  very  soon  have 
succeeded  in  swallowing  it.  None  of  the  stings 
in  the  stomach  had  the  poison -sac  attached; 
but  the  stings,  being  less  digestible,  had  evi- 
dently resisted  the  process,  and  I'm  sure  that 
many  of  them  had  been  in  the  stomach  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  certainly  long  after  all  trace  of 
the  rest  of  the  bees  had  left  the  stomach. 

We  have  one  or  two  other  species  of  birds 
that  have  recourse  occasionally  to  a  bee  diet. 
The  martins  are  wicked  depredators  in  this 
respect;  but  their  visits  are  so  rare,  and  they 
are  so  easily  decimated,  from  their  habit  of 
perching  together  in  a  row,  that  they  don't 
give  much  trouble.  In  1889  I  also  noticed  our 
common  magpies  at  the  entrance  of  the  hives, 
most  unceremoniously  gobbling  up  bees  by  the 
score;  but  since  then,  although  they  are  here 
in  large  numbers,  they  have  not  interfered  in 
the  least.  I  now  intend  to  shoot  a  number  of 
these  birds  some  distance  from  the  apiary,  and 
examine  every  one;  for  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
they  may  be  regaling  themselves  at  my  expense 
on  the  distant  flower-laden  tree-tops. 

H.  L.  Jones. 

Goodna,  Queensland,  Australia,  July  31. 

[A  diet  of  beefsteak  is  a  boon  to  the  sick,  but 
a  diet  of  bee-stings— 1  beg  to  be  excused.  It  is 
a  wonder  that  the  stings  do  not  kill  the  little 
fiends.  I  formerly  supposed  that  they  succeed- 
ed in  crushing  the  bee  before  it  could  protrude 
its  sting.— Ed.]     

A  "good  one"  on  dr.  miller. 
Referring  to  your  discussions  with  Dr.  Miller, 
in  Stray  Straws,  Sept.  1,  about  "  separating  the 
sections  from  the  wood,"  etc.,  the  doctor  evi- 
dently has  that  peculiarity  of  expressing  him- 
self or  of  construing  language;  for  he  gives 
himself  away  in  the  very  next  straw,  thus:  "I 
went  straight  and  put  a  pan  of  salt  in  the  wa- 
ter." Now,  any  reasonable  person  knows  that 
tin  will  not  purify  water;  neither  did  Glean- 
ings claim  that  it  would;  neither  do  I  suppose 
that  Dr.  Miller  tried  any  such  thing.  I  only 
suppose  that  he  emptied  the  pan  out  of  the  tin. 
However,  the  doctor  has  got  the  advantage  of 
us,  for  he  has  got  Incorporated  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  through  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Standard  Dictionary,  definition  No.  7,  for  "sec- 
tion," making  it  "the  little  frame  put  into  a 
hive  for  storing  surplus  honey,  in  which  frame 
it  is  also  marketed;  also  the  hooey  which  is  in 
the  section."  Thus  he  has  us  down.  The  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Miller,  writer  of  Straws,  we  may 
question^  but  the  authority  of  Dr.  Miller,  writ- 
er of  definitions  in  the  Standard  Dictionary,  we 
may  not  question,  whether  we  would  or  not. 


Referring  to  your  article  about  drawn  comb 
for  sections,  and  your  prediction  that  a  founda- 
tion with  X  to  }'2  inch  depth  of  cell  will  soon  be 
produced-— also  with  reference  to  what  Bal-' 
dridge  says  in  comment  in  A.  B.  J.  for  Sept.  1, 
when  such  comb  (or  foundation)  has  been  pro- 
duced will  you  withdraw  your  protest  to  the 
"Wiley  lie"  about  artificial  comb,  artificially 
filled,  etc.?  That  would  be  a  long  stop  toward 
it.  A.  Norton. 

Monterey,  Cal.,  Sept.  11. 

[When  the  new  comb  shall  be  produced  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  withdraw  our  protest 
or  fight,  rather,  against  the  "Wiley  lie,"  be- 
cause there  is  a  "  heap  o' difference  "  between 
empty  drawn  comb  and  artificial  comb  honey 
filled  with  glucose  and  capped  over  with  ap- 
propriate machini^ry,  such  a  product  so  perfect 
that  it  can  not  be  told  from  the  genuine.  To 
make  foundation  with  full-depth  cells  is  one 
thing,  and  to  fill  it  with  glucose  and  cap  it  over 
as  perfect  as  the  bee  is  quite  another.— Ed.] 


bee-escapes,  veils,  smokers,  etc. 

By  all  means,  use  bee-escapes  to  take  off 
supers;  if  all  those  who  do  not  use  them  would 
try  a  few  they  would  soon  be  convinced  that 
they  are  one  of  the  greatest  helps  in  the  apiary. 

Always  have  a  bee-veil  ready  to  use  in  less 
than  a  minute's  notice.  Although  I  hardly 
ever  use  one,  there  are  instances  when  I  need 
one  very  much,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  almost 
indispensable. 

A  good  reliable  smoker  is  also  a  most  neces- 
sary tool  to  have  on  hand.  The  right  use  at 
the  right  time  with  the  right  fuel  makes  all  the 
difference  between  the  crossest  and  the  most 
gentle  bees;  between  obstinate  and  submissive 
ones.  I  am  favored  with  a  physical  constitu- 
tion that  is  very  little  affected  by  stings;  and  I 
wonder  sometimes,  when  reading  these  reports 
in  Gleanings,  how  different  individuals  can 
be  so  completely  overcome  by  a  few  stings.  I 
can  not  say  that  I  like  bee-stings  or  that  I  did 
not  use  all  reasonable  precautions  to  keep  from 
being  stung;  but  if  I  can  not  prevent  it,  I  smile 
at  the  inevitable;  a  little  unpleasant  burning 
sensation  for  a  few  minutes  is  all  I  suffer  unless 
ears  or  eyelids  are  the  recipients  of  these  love- 
taps,  and  even  then  it  has  no  lasting  effect. 
When  working  in  the  apiary  right  along,  there 
are  days  that  I  do  not  receive  a  single  sting  I 
know  of;  and,  again,  at  other  times,  more  days 
pass  that  I  would  consider  very  quiet  days  if  I 
did  not  receive  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  more 
stings  a  day. 

A  tripod,  suggested  by  F.  Greiner,  is  a  handy 
device  in  the  apiary  to  temporarily  hang  up 
swarms  in  the  hiving-box.  It  can  be  set  wher- 
ever it  is  needed.  I  use  one  made  of  three 
bean-poles,  fastened  together  at  the  top,  and 
three  braces  nailed  six  inches  lower  around 
them.  These  latter  serve  to  give  the  necessary 
strength,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  places 
to  hang  the  bo-x. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  good  supply 
of  drawn-out  sections.  For  ten  or  fifteen  years 
I  have  considered  these  of  great  importance  to 
increase  the  honey-crop,  and  have  used  them  ac- 
cordingly. If  supers  are  not  crowded  too  close- 
ly, but  have  plenty  of  room,  more  than  we  ex- 
pect them  to  finish,  we  shall  undoubtedly  have 
more  unfinished  sections  left,  when  the  season 
closes,  than  we  should  have  if  Pnished  sections 
had  been  our  aim  and  less  space  been  given. 
But  is  it  not  advisable  and  profitable  to  sacri- 
fice a  few  finished  sections  of  dark  honey  this 
fall,  when  we  can  produce  thereby  several 
times  that  amount  of  white  honey  next  spring  ? 

All  sections,  which  are  to  be  used  in  this  way 
next  season  must  be  cleaned  by  the  bees  before 
being  stored  away.  They  must  be  kept  in  tight 
dark  places  to  protect  them  from  dust,  insects, 
and  all  impurities,  if  we  expect  our  bees  to 
accept  them  readily.  E.  C.  Greiner. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22. 


A  CORRECTION. 

Gleanings  for  Sept.  1st  is  at  hand.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  illustration;  but 
your  artist  has  made  the  blunder  of  represent- 
ing the  hiving-box  wrong  way  up,  and  placing 
the  handle  over  the  opening  instead  of  its  side, 
where  it  belongs.  A  swarm  could  not  get  into 
the  box  very  well  when  dropped  on  its  side. 

Naples,  N.  Y.  G.  C.  Greiner. 


THIS  REMARKABLE    SEASON;     EARLY  CROPS  IN 
THE  SOUTH  AS  WELL  AS  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Farmers  in  my  vicinity  have  picked  out  and 
sold  thousands  of  pounds  of  cotton  in  August, 
which  is  a  month  earlier  than  I  ever  knew  cot- 
ton picked  with  us.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Gates. 

Hayti,  Mo.,  Sept.  3. 


J.  H.  H.,  Neb.— Honey  from  a  hive  that  has 
had  foul  brood  is  not  injurious  to  human  be- 
ings; but  such  hive  should  never  be  given  again 
to  bees  without  first  boiling  it.  It  is  through 
the  honey  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  from 
one  colony  to  another,  in  the  generality  of  cases. 

W.  v.,  Ariz.— In  California  nearly  all  the  ex- 
tracted honey  is  stored  in  galvanized  iron 
tanks;  but  these  hold  a  great  many  barrels. 
The  galvanized  tanks  holding  20U gallons  would 
be  stronger,  and  last  a  great  deal  longer,  and 
would  not  rust.  Taking  every  thing  into  con- 
sideration, we  should  prefer  tanks  of  galvan- 
ized iron. 

J.  H.,  Oa.— The  albino  bees  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  sports  from  common  Italians,  and 


have  been  produced  by  selecting  the  lightest 
stock  and  breeding  from  that  stock.  By  con- 
tinuing this  process  a  lighter  color  will  be  se- 
cured in  time.  Albino  stock  can  be  produced 
quicker  from  Holy  Lund  or  Cyprian  bees.  Car- 
niolans  are  from  Carniola,  a  province  in  the 
southwest  of  Austria. 

11'.  IF.  S..  Pa.— We  should  be  inclined  to  think 
from  your  letter  that  you  have  real  foul  brood. 
In  typical  cases  of  this  disease,  the  brood,  as  a 
general  rule,  dies  before  it  is  capped.  We  would 
advise  you  to  treat  by  the  foundation  plan  rec- 
ommended in  our  ABC  book  and  catalog.  The 
honey  can  be  utilized,  providing  it  has  been 
boiled  for  at  least  a  minute  ortwo.  It  can  then 
be  fed  to  the  bees,  or  you  can  use  it  on  the  ta- 
ble. The  sooner  you  treat,  the  better.  We 
would  advise  you  not  to  fuss  with  carbolic  acid. 

P.  A.  N.,  Iowa.—{i)  We  set  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  bees  will  not  swarm  unless  they  have  a 
queen  or  something  that  they  recognize  as  such, 
and  I  hardly  think  it  possible  that  your  bees 
would  swarm  without  one.  As  to  moving  your 
bees  six  rods  (2),  you  should  wait  till  after 
the  honey  season,  because  you  will  disturb  them 
so  much  now  that  it  will  cost  you  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  shade  will  be  worth.  (3)  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  leave  the  farm.  Better  stay 
where  you  are.  Depending  on  bees  as  a  sole 
means  of  livelihood  is  very  risky.  Only  a  very 
few  in  the  United  States  do  so,  and  even  they 
have  become  discouraged  and  disgusted.  The 
seasons  are  too  uncertain.  Bees  do  very  well 
when  run  in  connection  with  some  other  busi- 
ness. 

C.  F.  C,  iris. — We  are  still  in  position  to  sup- 
ply lamp-nurseries,  such  as  we  used  to  adver- 
tise. You  can  get  almost  the  same  result  much 
cheaper,  and  quite  as  satisfactory,  by  having 
two  good  -sized  tin  pails,  one  inside  of  the  other. 
Of  course,  the  inner  pail  should  be  smaller — 
enough  so  to  leave  a  water-space  about  one  inch 
wide  between  one  pail  and  the  other.  The 
smaller  pail  should  be  supported.  Put  the 
queen-cells  into  it,  and  cover  with  a  large 
cushion.  A  common  oil-lamp  placed  beneath 
the  large  pail  will  keep  the  water  at  the  proper 
temperature.  The  lamp-nursery  that  we  for- 
merly sold  was  made  to  take  brood- combs,  and 
was  made  square  like  a  hive.  This  is  not  essen- 
tial; and  when  we  were  using  the  nursery  we 
never  used  the  full  combs.  The  cells  were  cut 
out  and  placed  on  a  cushion  or  cloth  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nursery.  As  it  was  inspected  every 
few  hours,  the  queens  were  taken  out  as  fast  as 
hatched.  In  answer  to  your  question,  I  would 
say  that  I  hardly  think  there  will  be  any  mark- 
ed difference  between  queens  hatched  in  a  nur- 
sery kept  warm  by  artificial  heat  and  those 
hatched  in  wire-cloth  cages  put  in  the  center  of 
a  brood-nest.  If  any  thing,  the  difference  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  latter  rather  than  the  former, 
as  you  seem  to  suppose. 
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Mk.  Danzenbakek,  who  has  been  using  his 
new  hive  in  Benzie  Co.,  Northern-  Michigan, 
since  the  middle  of  July,  informs  us  that,  al- 
though he  was  a  month  too  late  for  the  season, 
he  secured  1100  lbs.  of  No.  1  white  comb  honey 
from  1.5  colonies.  He  exhibited  the  same  with 
his  hives  at  the  State  Fair  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  in  what  was  considered  the  best  exhibit 
ever  made  by  the  society.  He  received  three 
first  premiums — one  for  the  best  honey,  consid- 
ering quality  and  manner  of  putting  up  for 
market;  also  a  special  diploma  for  the  best  bee- 
hive.   

Geo.  T.  Wheadon  &  Co.,  a  commission  firm 
of  Chicago,  boast  of  being  "the  largest  honey- 
dealers  in  the  West;"  but  the  editor  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  says  he  "  never  before 
this  year  heard  of  them  as  honey-dealers  or 
even  as  general  commission  men."'  They  are 
certainly  new  to  us;  and  while  they  may  be  all 
right  I  don't  like  the  way  they  take  of  getting 
patronage.  They  are  sending  out  circulars 
broadcast,  quoting  honey  and  beeswax  far  too 
much  above  the  market.  They  boast  of  their 
bank  references  and  commercial  rating;  but 
even  these  do  not  necessarily  signify  that  they 
will  do  as  they  would  be  done  by. 

Later. — We  discover  that  this  same  firm  have 
copied  into  their  circular,  woid  for  word,  a 
couple  of  paragraphs  from  our  catalog  on  how 
to  pack  honey.  They  probably  failed  to  ob- 
serve that  the  matter  was  copyrighted.  This 
appropriating  printed  matter  without  credit  or 
permission  may  be  only  a  straw,  but  perhaps 
It  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows. 


A   NEW   USE  FOR  BICYCLE   PANTS-GUARDS. 

Did  you  ever  try  bicycle  pants-guards  to  keep 
the  bees  from  crawling  up  your  trowsers?  I 
have,  and  they  work  admirably.  I  usually  go 
to  our  out-yard,  as  you  know,  on  the  wheel; 
and  as  I  can  not  afford  to  take  time  to  put  on 
short  pants  I  slip  on  pants-guards  and  mount 
the  wheel.  Arriving  at  the  yard  I  leave  the 
guards  on;  and  whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  shake  bees  from  the  combs  to  get  cells,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  1  shake  and  nary  a  bee  can 
get  up  my  pants-legs. 

The  bicycle  pants  guards  I  refer  to  are  what 
are  known  as  the  Ostergrens.  They  are  simply 
steel  bracelets,  as  it  were,  that  just  slip  over 
the  pants,  pressing  the  folded  edge  snugly 
against  the  ankle.  These  guards  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  cycle  store  for  about  25  cents  a 
pair.  I  am  not  sure  but  they  would  be  a  legit- 
imate article  for  the  bee-supply  dealer  to  handle. 


The  last  number  of  the  Pacific  Bee  Journal 
(quarterly)  is  a  pleasant  surprise.  It  contains 
44  pages,  including  a  tinted  cover;  is  well 
printed  and  handsomely  illubtrated.  On  the 
front  cover  page,  in  half  tone,  nicely  worked 
up,  is  a  pretty  group  view  of  the  editor,  "his 
queen  and  little  queen."  The  subject-matter 
shows  enterprise  as  well  as  work  on  the  part  of 
its  editor. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  good  start-out 
should  be  marred  by  the  publication  of  an  open 
letter  from  the  editor  directed  to  and  attacking 
one  of  California's  leading  bee-keepers,  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Brodbeck,  of  Los  Angeles— a  man  whom  we 
have  found  to  be  the  very  soul  of  honor.  Among 
California  bee-keepers  nonesiands  higher.  Else- 
where in  the  same  journal  is  a  paragraph  that 
evidently  refers  to  the  same  man  in  anything 
but  complimentary  terms,  accusing  him  of  slan- 
der to  gain  his  ends.  Personalities  of  this  kind, 
wherein  the  public  can  have  no  interest,  ought 
to  be  kept  out  of  print. 


THE  LINCOLN  CONVENTION,   OCT.   7,  8. 

Going  to  the  Lincoln  convention?    Yes,  both 

A.  I.  R.  and  myself  expect  to  be  present.  Our 
route  as  now  mapped  out  is  via  the  Lake  Shore 
to  Chicago,  and  from  that  point  to  Lincoln  via 
the  Rock  Island.  We  pass  through  Toledo  at 
2 :  5  P.M.,  Monday ;  arrive  at  the  Lake  Shore  de- 
pot, Chicago,  at  9  p.m.  At  10  p.m.  the  same  day 
(Monday)  we  take  the  Rock  Island  train  No.  5; 
pass  through  Des  Moines  at  8:  20  a.m.  Tuesday; 
through  Council  Bluffs  at  1:5  p.m.;  Omaha  afc 
1:  35,  and  arrive  at  Lincoln  at  3:  35.  We  specify 
the  route  and  the  time  of  reaching  the  different 
places,  hoping  that  our  train  may  take  on  bee- 
keeping friends  who  might  like  to  join  us.  We 
are  in  hopes  Drs.  Mason  and  Miller  will  be  mem- 
bers of  the  "  crowd." 

The  program  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  prepared;  at  all  events  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  no  secretary  ever  spent  more 
time  than  Dr.  Mason  in  getting  up  a  program 
for  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A. 

No  other  locality  has  ever  offered  the  N.  A. 

B.  K.  A.  such  inducements.  Why,  just  think 
of  iti  Pay  your  fare  one  way,  add  $2.00  to  it, 
and  that  is  all  the  expense.  The  generous  Ne- 
braska bee-keepers  are  going  to  afford  free  en- 
tertainment for  all  those  who  come  from  out- 
side of  that  State.  Such  a  '*  a  pace  is  terrific," 
to  use  bicycle  parlance,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
for  other  cities  to  keep  up.  If  the  association 
ever  comes  to  Cleveland,  our  nearest  large  city, 
we  will  be  ready  to  bear  our  share  of  expense. 

A.  I.  R.  adds  the  following: 

Dear  friends,  I  fear  the  attendance,  especial- 
ly of  the  veterans  who  have  from  year  to  year 
been  on  hand,  will  be  somewhat  slim.  I  may 
be  disappointed,  however.  The  stringency  of 
the  times,  and  long  distances,  are  both  discour- 
agements. But  let  me  say  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  old  standbys  are  dropping  off  year  by  year, 
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it  is  well  for  us  to  make  an  extra  effort  to  be  on 
hand,  not  only  because  we  are  sure  to  have  a 
good  time,  as  we  always  do  at  those  pleasant 
reunions,  but  because  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our 
younger  ones  and  to  our  nation.  Those  who 
live  near  by,  say  in  adjoining  States,  will  cer- 
tainly—at least  I  hope  so— make  a  great  effort 
to  be  on  hand.  Please  remember,  dear  brother 
and  sister  bee-keepers,  that  it  is  only  once  in  a 
number  of  years  that  this  national  convention 
swings  around  in  your  locality— perhaps  only 
once  in  a  lifetime.  You  take  and  read  the 
journals,  and  that  is  well;  but  it  is  worth  ever 
so  much  more  to  meet  face  to  face  with  those 
whom  you  have  known  only  through  print. 
You  will  enjoy  their  writings  ever  so  much 
more  afterward.  Why,  when  I  read  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's Straws  it  seems  every  time  as  if  I  could 
see  his  face  and  hear  the  tones  of  his  voice; 
and  the  same  with  Dr.  Mason  and  ever  so  many 
others.  Besides,  by  friendly  meeting  and 
friendly  talk  we  cheer  and  encourage  each 
other.  We  get  over  prejudice  and  warped 
judgment;  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  drift  a 
little  into  the  theme  of  my  talk  in  this  present 
issue,  let  me  say  that  we  unitedly  crowd  out 
Satan  and  invite  the  refreshing  influences  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit.  Now,  please  be  on  hand  if 
you  can  possibly  manage  it.  Remember,  your 
old  friend  A.  I.  Root  wants  to  see  you,  even  if 
nobody  else  does;  and  there  will  be  a  good 
crowd  of  good  people.  If  we  don't  find  them  at 
Lincoln  it  will  be  the  first  disappointment  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  found  at  a  national  con- 
vention.   

THE   NEW   WEED-PEOCESS   FOUNDATION  AT   THE 
MICHIGAN   EXPERIMENT  STATION,  j. 

In  the  Bee-keepers^  Review  for  September, 
experimenter  Taylor  gives  the  results  of  a  third 
series  of  experiments  regarding  the  various 
makes  of  foundation  placed  in  comparison  with 
the  Given,  which  has  heretofore  shown  superi- 
ority. In  the  last  series  of  experiments  the 
new-process  Weed  foundation  was  placed  in 
the  test,  in  regard  to  which  Mr.^Taylor  says:'n 

^The  showing-  made  by  the  new-process  foundation 
is  very  favorable  indeed— a  very  gratifying-  fact, 
since  the  increased  facility  in  manufacturing-  gain- 
ed by  tlie  new  method  will  have  a  strong-  tendency 
to  decrease  the  price  of  the  product. 

But  it  seems  it  does  not  quite  equal  the  Given 
wax— that  is,  that  made  on  the  Given  press,  for 
he  says: 

In  each  case  the  Given  foundation,  as  generally 
heretofore,  shows  a  superiority,  but  in  a  greatly 
reduced  degree. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  new-process  wax 
has  brought  down  the  degree  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Given  very  greatly — so  much  so  that 
they  are  practically  equal.  Now,  then,  if  Mr. 
Taylor  could  have  had  wax  sheeted  by  the  new 
process,  and  put  through  the  Given  press,  I  feel 
morally  certain  that  wax  sheeted  by  the  old 
dipping  process,  and  run  through  the    press. 


would  have  been  greatly  inferior.  In  other 
words.  Weed  sheeted  Given  would  have  shown 
decided  superiority  over  dipped,  Given. 

The  test  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  made,  as  it  is, 
is  very  gratifying,  showing  the  marked  superi- 
ority of  the  new-process  wax. 

The  former  experiments  have  shown  that,  on 
all  dipped  wax,  the  press  gives  a  foundation 
that  is  more  readily  worked  by  the  bees;  but 
the  operation  of  the  press  is  so  slow  in  compari- 
son with  the  rolls  that  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  with  a  large  manufacturer. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Given-press  founda- 
tion, other  things  being  equal,  is  more  workable 
than  the  roller  foundation,  why  is  it  that  man- 
ufacturers do  not  adopt  it?  Simply  for  the 
reason  already  given,  that  the  press  is  too  slow. 
By  our  now  process,  the  sheets  come  out  of  the 
foundation-machine,  are  cut  and  trimmed  au- 
tomatically, picKcd  up,  papered,  and  piled  as 
square  and  true  as  it  can  be  done  by  hand,  and 
at  a  pace  that  would  astonish  you  if  you  could 
see  how  fast  it  is  done.  Aftpr  all,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  could  secure  all  the  advantage 
of  the  press,  providing  we  adopt  th'-  Given  side- 
walls,  and  sheeted  the  w&x  just  thick  enough  to 
fill  out  those  ivnlls,  and  no  more;  but  these 
heavy  side-walls,  I  have  been  told,  make  a  per- 
ceptible fishbone  in  comb  honey,  and  that 
would  not  be  desirable;  and  hence  the  present 
light  walls  of  the  rolls  would  be  much  more 
preferable  to  the  eater  of  comb  honey,  if  not  to 
the  bees  that  make  it. 

Mr.  Taylor  makes  a  mistake  in  thinking  that 
the  new  wax  is  sheeted  by  passing  "  between 
cylinders."  While  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give 
the  method  to  the  public,  I  would  state  that 
the  Weed  sheeting-machine  does  not  use  a  pair 
of  cylinders  to  roll  down  the  wax. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Taylor  will  be  in  position 
another  season  to  repeat  these  experiments, 
and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  furnish  him  with 
Weed  sheeted  wax  to  try  in  the  press. 

NEW-PROCESS  FOUNDATION  IN  ENGLAND, 
AGAIN. 

I  have  already  given  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Cowan's 
opinion,  to  the  effect  that  the  new-process 
foundation  is  all  we  claim  it  to  be,  and  here  is 
an  unsolicited  testimonial  from  another  British 
bee-keeper  that  speaks  volumes  for  it: 

Your  Weed  foundation,  despite  a  strong  prejudice 
in  several  quarters  against  it  on  its  introduction, 
has  literally  taken  the  foundation  market  by  storm. 
It  has  three  great  advantages  over  our  home-made 
product:  The  bees  take  to  it  faster;  there  is  more 
surface  to  the  pound,  with  less  liability  to  twist, 
and  it  is  literally  cheaper  in  most  cases  than  Eng-- 
lish  foundation.  Its  enemies  have  given  it  this  last 
pull.  There  is  also  another  point  about  it  to  be 
noted.  It  is  of  uniform  quality,  and  the  consumer 
knows  that  he  is  getting  genuine  beeswax  with  it. 
Even  now  I  am  selling  quite  a  quantity  of  it  at  a 
steady  rate,  for  "  driven  "  bees.  My  own  mill— I 
almost  wish  I  had  never  invested  in  one— has  lain 
idle  for  weeks.  I  shall  soon  have  enough  raw  wax 
accumulated  to  make  it  worth  while  shipping  it  over 
to  you  to  be  made  into  Weed  foundation  I 

F.  Sladen. 

Ripple  Court,  near  Dover,  England,  Sept.  5. 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  APICULTURAL   PATENTS. 

The  Official  Gazette  of  the  United  States  Pat- 
ent Office  for  May  12, 1896,  contains  these  par- 
agraphs on  the  subject  of  bee  culture: 

Bee  Culture.— In  tliis  class  1001  patents  have  been 
issued.  The  first  movable-comb  frame  for  bee- 
hives was  patented  to  Lang-strolh,  No.  930O,  October 
5,1852;  and  improvements  thereon,  disclosing-  sim- 
ple and  effective  means  for  holding  removable- 
comb  frames  in  the  hive  were  patented  to  Heddon, 
No.  327.268.  September  29, 1885;  to  Shuck,  No.  329,.541, 
October  27.  1885.  and  to  Danzenbalier,  No.  547,164, 
October  1, 1895. 

The  first  artificial  comb  foundation  was  made  in 
Germany  about  1842.  An  effective  improvement 
thereon  is  the  employment  of  a  wire  support  em- 
bedded in  the  foundation,  and  patented  to  Hether- 
Ington,  No.  208,595.  October  1,  1878;  reissued  Novem- 
ber 11,  1879,  No.  8962.  An  artificial  honey-comb  was 
made  prior  to  1853;  and  on  January  29,  1889,  No. 
397,046,  to  As  pin  wail  was  patented  one  of  wood, 
from  which  the  honey  may  be  separated  in  a  cen- 
trifugal machine;  and  on  August  30, 1892,  No. 481, .578, 
to  Mason  and  Moskovitz  was  patented  an  improved 
process  for  making  a  honey-comb  from  wax. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  Patent  Office  is 
divided  into  departments,  each  department  tak- 
ing agroup  of  subjects.  Linked  with  bee  cul- 
ture is  the  industry  of  tobacco,  the  dairy,  and 
farm-gates.  The  examiner  of  this  department, 
I  am  informed,  is  the  oldest  man  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  Patent  Office— a  Mr.  Collamer.  Of 
the  1001  patents  (a  number  that  seems  more 
significant  than  accidental)  the  department  has 
seen  fit  to  notice  only  a  few,  and  that  is  the  list 
as  above  given. 

THE   ANNUAL   CKOP   OF   COMB   AND    EXTRACTED 
HONEY  FOR  TJIE  UNITED   STATES. 

Some  two  years  ago  1  made  an  effort  to  get 
the  manufacturers  of  seclion  honey-boxes  in 
this  country  to  make  a  report  of  their  output  to 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  My  idea  was  that,  if  we  could 
get  all  of  them  to  give  to  him  the  number  of 
sections  they  had  made  during  the  calendar 
year,  we  could  make  a  sort  of  estimate  on  the 
amount  of  comb  honey  produced  annually. 
Still  better,  if  manufacturers  would  give  their 
average  annual  output  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
to  some  one  person,  that  person  could  figure 
very  closely  on  the  average  annual  amount  of 
comb  honey  produced  during  that  period. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  tried  to  carry  out  this 
scheme,  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  refused 
to  give  their  output.  The  consequence  was,  I 
had  to  give  up  my  pet  scheme  for  a  time.  But 
this  year  I  have  learned  approximately  the 
number  of  sections  that  were  made  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year.  Making  a 
liberal  allowance  for  the  fact  that  sections  are 
under  weight,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  honey 
they  hold,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  comb 
honey  produced  during  this  year  in  the  United 
States  is  somewhere  about  25,000,000  lbs.;  and 
if  there  is  as  much  extracted  honey  produced 
as  comb,  then  the  total  amount  of  honey  pro- 
duced annually  in  this  country  would  be  about 
50,000,000  lbs.,  or  35.000  tons.  While  this  esti- 
mate may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  it  is  far  bet- 


ter than  the  rough  guesses  that  have  been  made 
from  year  to  year,  and  far  more  accurate  than 
the  government  reports. 

Our  stenographer  thought  I  ought  to  deduct 
something  for  sections  on  hand,  not  filled  with 
honey.  There  were  thousands  (and  we  might 
say  millions  (of  sections  of  last  year's  output 
left  over.  These,  by  the  law  of  averages, 
would  balance  the  number  left  on  hand  of  this 
season;  but  this  year  the  number  left  over  will 
be  less  than  last,  because,  as  I  have  shown,  the 
season  has  been  better. 


A  queen's  LONG  CONFINEMENT. 

Some  time  ago,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
basswood  flow,  just  for  experiment  I  caged  one 
queen  by  the  EI  wood  plan.  She  was  put  into  a 
Miller  cage,  without  food  of  any  kind,  and  set 
directly  upon  top  of  the  frames.  My  object,  of 
course,  was  to  prevent  that  colony  from  swarm- 
ing, as  there  was  every  indication  that  it  would 
go  for  parts  unknown  in  a  day  or  two.  Other 
colonies  were  forestalled  in  their  intentions  by 
a  different  procedure  —  generally  by  giving  an 
unlimited  amount  of  room. 

Well,  time  went  on  and  I  had  forgotten  about 
caging  this  queen.  I  had  taken  supers  off  from 
this  hive  in  the  mean  time,  but  did  not  examine 
the  brood-nest,  as  the  bees  seemed  normal.  I 
ran  across  this  particular  colony,  and  there,very 
much  to  my  surprise,  was  the  queen  caged,  as 
lively  as  ever,  having  been  confined  there  just 
two  months.  The  bees  acted  normal,  and  I 
concluded  that  they  must  have  raised  a  queen 
in  the  mean  time.  Examination  showed  that 
the  combs  were  full  of  brood  and  eggs.  They 
had  evidently  regarded  the  caged  queen  as  they 
would  one  that  they  expected  to  supersede  ; 
otherwise  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would 
have  fed  her.  Two  courses  were  open  to  me. 
One  was  to  release  the  queen  and  let  her  take 
her  chances  with  her  daughter  ;  but  I  conclud- 
ed to  put  her  into  my  pocket,  thinking  that, 
perhaps,  I  should  find  a  colony  that  would  need 
a  laying  queen  before  I  got  through.  I  accord- 
ingly closed  up  the  hive. 

The  point  that  interests  me  particularly  in 
this  is  that  this  queen  bore  close  confinement  In 
a  little  wire-cloth  cage  about  ^  inch  thick,  1 
inch  wide,  and  IX  inches  long.  It  goes  to  show 
that,  if  we  could  in  some  way  give  the* bees  and 
queens  proper  food  when  sent  by  mail,  they 
would  go  through  every  time  without  loss.  As 
it  is  now,  a  large  percentage  sent  out  for  export 
die  in  the  mails  before  they  reach  distant 
points  ;  and  even  those  that  do  get  through  are 
more  or  less  feeble. 

Well,  I  continued  my  rounds  over  the  apiary, 
when,  toward  the  last,  I  began  to  think  that  I 
should  not  find  a  place  for  my  queen,  because  I 
had  only  two  more  colonies  to  look  through. 
Sure  enough,  next  to  the  last  one  was  In  a  de- 
cidedly bad  way,  having  degenerated  into  fer- 
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tile  workers.  Ordinarily,  in  such  cases  we  pre- 
fer to  give  virgin  queens  or  a  cell,  or  break  them 
up  altogether,  distributing  the  bees  and  brood 
among  several  good  colonies.  We  have  very 
often  met  with  success  in  introducing  laying 
queens;  but  this  one  I  thought  I  would  just  let 
run  loose  among  them.  This  I  did,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  bees  circle  about  her 
in  a  friendly  way,  and  even  crawling  up  on  top 
of  each  other,  two  or  three  bee-high,  to  look  at 
her  majesty.  I  closed  the  hive  up,  and  expect 
all  to  go  well;  but  I  have  a  curiosity  now  to  see 
how  well  this  queen  will  lay  after  her  long  con- 
finement, and  how  soon  she  will  commence. 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  AND  ITS  HU- 
MILIATION. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our  older  readers  at 
least,  that  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  has 
"put  its  foot  into  it"  pretty  badly  in  times 
past  on  the  subject  of  bee-keeping.  The  first 
instance  was  when  the  great  scientist  Prof. 
Tyndall  tried  to  tell  in  its  columns  years  ago 
how  the  bees  make  comb.  Said  he:  "The  bees 
place  themselves  at  equal  distances  apart  upon 
the  wax,  and  sweep  and  excavate,"  etc. ;  and 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  did  not  know 
any  better  than  to  publish  and  indorse  such 
twaddle  as  that.  Some  years  later  they  publish- 
ed what  is  now  known  as  the  "Wiley  lie,"  to 
the  effect  that  artificial  comb  honey  was  a  com- 
mercial possibility,  and  that  there  was  very 
little  genuine  bees'  honey  on  the  market;  that 
comb  honey  was  made  out  of  paraffine,  the 
comb  filled  with  glucose,  and  the  cappings  put 
on  with  "appropriate  machinery."  Of  course, 
bee-keepers  were  disgusted,  and  sent  in  their 
protests;  but  that  monthly  paid  no  attention 
until  that  scientist  and  scholar,  Allen  Pringle, 
some  years  afterward,  sent  them  an  article  ex- 
plaining the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing. 
This  they  deigned  to  notice  and  publish. 

Well,  it  seems  that  the  editors  of  that  scien- 
tific!?) monthly  have  again  "put  their  foot  in 
it."  This  time,  fortunately  for  bee  keepers, 
the  twaddle  does  not  relate  to  our  industry. 
The  following  editorial  note,  taken  from  Elec- 
tricity for  September  9,  will  explain  itself  : 

It  seems  that  the  PopuUi)-  Science  Monthly  has 
been  imposed  upon.  Two  of  the  faculty  of  the  Le- 
laiid  Stiiiiford  University  invented  a  hoax  which  was 
the  photo^iaphy  of  mental  iuiijressions.  According' 
to  tlie  story,  eight  members  of  a  certain  society  were 
each  requested  to  think  Intently  of  a  cat,  and  ttien 
to  Raze  upon  a  sensitive  plate  in  a  dark-room.  'I'he 
plate  was  developed,  and  lo  and  behold  !  eig-ht  cats 
of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of  spectrality  were  dis- 
tinguishable on  the  plate!  A  half-tone  reproduc- 
tion from  this  plate  was  printed  in  the  PofDiJar  Sci- 
ence Montlilu,  together  with  a  pedantic  article  on 
the  subject  of  the  photosraphy  of  mental  impres- 
sions. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  professors  had  taken 
eight  exposures  of  the  janitor's  cat,  and  that  the 
composite  from  these  exposures  formed  the  basis  of 
the  hoax. 

A  very  little  time  and  pains  on  their  part  to 
Investigate  some  of  this  so-called  science  would 


prevent  them  from  being  led  into  such  errors. 
For  instance,  how  much  would  it  have  cost  to 
ask  a  practical  bee-keeper  whether  Prof.  Tyn- 
dall's  statement  was  founded  on  fact  or  not? 

It  is  a  wonder  that  they  did  not  at  a  later 
time  exploit  on  the  advance  of  science  when 
that  other  hoax  came  out  that  artificial  eggs 
were  made  that  would  hatch  chickens,  but  so 
far  the  chickens  did  net  have  feathers. 

As  to  the  cat  hoax,  these  professors  must  have 
known  that  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  from 
its  past  reputation  was  more  gullible  than  oth- 
er journals  of  its  class,  and  hence  their  joke. 
We  should  like  to  have  seen  the  caf-aclysm 
that  occurred  in  their  office  when  the  hoax,  like 
the  unfortunate  cat,  was  "exposed." 


SALOON-KEEPER  HONEY-BUYERS. 

Since  writing  the  editoral  in  another  column, 
cautioning  bee-keepers  against  sending  honey 
to  commission  houses  that  quote  away  above 
the  market,  I  have  received  Information  to  the 
effect  that  some  of  these  honey-sharks  are  none 
other  than  saloon-keepers.  They  have  the  idea 
that  there  is  big  money  in  handling  honey  as 
well  as  in  selling  beer.  Of  cour.se,  they  have 
no  conscience,  and  quote  the  market  away 
above  what  it  actually  is;  and  if  they  can 
make  an  actual  purchase  from  the  honey-pro- 
ducer, and  are  irresponsible,  they  will  sell  the 
honey  below  the  market,  and  pocket  the  pro- 
ceeds, without  rendering  any  returns.  Just 
this  very  thing  was  done  last  fall,  and  a  promi- 
nent bee-keeper  was  the  victim  of  the  saloon- 
keeper. One  of  our  bee- keeping  friends  sends 
us  a  sample  of  one  of  these  circulars,  which  is 
of  about  the  same  stamp  as  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  The  commercial  agencies 
give  them  no  rating,  and  give  their  business  as 
"  saloon."    That  ought  to  be  enough. 

It  seems  like  almost  unnecessary  repetition; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  say  and  keep 
on  saying,  Don't  send  honey  to  concerns  who 
quote  away  above  the  market,  and  want  to  buy 
outright,  unless  you  can  get  cash  before  turn- 
ing the  honey  over.  Either  bee-keepers  do  not 
read  the  bee-journals  they  do  take,  or  else  they 
do  not  take  bee- journals  at  all;  for  some  one  is 
continually  being  "  taken  in  "  by  these  sharks 
every  year.  The  producer  who  has  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  of  honey  to  sell,  and  who  can  not 
afford  to  take  a  bee-journal,  must  not  com- 
plain if  he  does  get  taken  in  pretty  badly  by 
saloon-keeping  honey-men.  We  like  to  see  the 
prices  shoved  up;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  new 
firms  can  not  be  expected  to  do  as  well  as  old 
ones. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  HONEY-SHARKS  OF  CHICAGO; 
HOW  TO  SHIP  HONEY  BY  FREIGHT. 

Just  before  the  publication  of  our  last  issue, 
information  came  to  us  regarding  the  existence 
of  a  ring  of  honey-sharks  in  Chicago,  and  I  see 
the  American  Bee  Journal  is  already  on  track 
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of  them.  It  seems  as  I  stated,  that  there  are 
some  disreputable  firms  that  talk  big,  general- 
ly without  any  commercial  rating,  who  are 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  bleeding 
bee-keepers  of  their  honest  hard  earnings.  As 
I  explained  in  our  last  issue,  their  scheme  is  to 
offer  quotations  on  comb  and  extracted  honey, 
considerably  above  the  market,  in  order  to  get 
consignments.  If  they  can  get  a  producer  to 
make  an  outright  sale,  that  is  just  what  they 
want;  because  then  they  do  not  have  to  pay 
for  the  honey,  nor  can  they  be  forced  to,  because 
they  are  irresponsible  and  non -collectable.  If 
sent  on  commission,  then  of  course  the  honey  is 
the  property  of  the  bee-keeper,  and  they  have 
got  to  render  some  returns  or  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

One  firm  quotes  white-clover  honey  in  one- 
pound  sections,  choice,  15^  to  IGi-i,  when  they 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  market  of  Chicago 
is  only  12  and  13  cts.  Again,  they  quote  bright 
pure  beeswax  at  32  to  35  cts.,  when  they  know 
perfectly  wtll  the  right  quotation  is  about  22  to 
35. 

Now,  you  may  wonder  why  we  do  not  give 
the  name  of  this  firm.  We  are  at  present  mak- 
ing a  very  thorough  investigation,  and  if  we 
discover  from  reports  that  they  are  an  out- 
and-out  fake  we  will  give  our  readers  their 
name.  In  the  mean  time  we  want  to  caution 
you  in  regard  to  a  class  of  circulars  from  com- 
mission houses,  making  quotations  above  regu- 
lar well-known  houses. 

Now,  let  me  caution  you  again,  as  I  did  in 
last  issue,  don't,  <7on't  send  your  money  to  firms 
you  don't  know  any  thing  about,  even  though 
they  talk  glibly  about  bank  references,  their 
high  standing,  their  long  experience,  and  all 
that.  Just  send  their  names  on  to  us,  and  we 
can  tell  you  very  quickly  whether  or  not  they 
are  responsible. 

SHIPPING  HONEY  BY  FREIGHT  C.  O.  D. 

If  you  must  ship  your  honey  ;to  some  new 
firm,  or  to  some  firm  concerning  whom  you  do 
not  feel  exactly  satisfied  with,  and  yet  who  ap- 
pear to  have  good  bank  references,  proceed  in 
this  way :  Consign  your  honey  to  your  own  name, 
in  the  city  or  town  where  the  honey  is  to  be  sent. 
Go  to  your  nearest  bank,  with  the  bill  of  lading, 
and  request  them  to  make  out  a  sight  draft 
for  the  amount  of  the  bill,  and  forward  it  with 
the  bill  of  lading  to  their  corresponding  bank 
In  the  town  or  city  where  the  honey  is  consign- 
ed. The  bank  at  that  place  will,  on  receipt  of 
the  money,  turn  over  to  the  parties  the  bill  of 
lading,  which  will  entitle  them  to  get  the  hon- 
ey at  the  railway  station,  and  you,  in  the  mean 
time,  will  get  the  cash. 

This  is  the  ordinary  way  of  sending  honey  or 
any  other  commodity  by  freight  C.  O.  D.;  but 
in  this  case  the  bank  or  banks  take  the  place  of 
the  express   company  as   custodians   of   your 


property,  and  do  not  surrender  it  over  until  the 
same  has  been  properly  paid  for.  In  many 
cases  the  banks,  on  presentation  of  the  sight 
draft,  make  a  liberal  advance  atonce,  providing 
the  customer  for  your  honey  is  known  to  them. 
Their  rate  of  charge,  usually,  for  such  service, 
is  a  minimum  of  25  cts.;  on  larger  amounts, 
about  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent. 

If  the  party  desiring  your  honey  does  not  pay 
for  the  same,  or  refuses  to  take  it,  you  can  in- 
struct the  bank  to  turn  it  over  to  some  other 
commission  house;  but  it  is  never  wise  to  ship 
honey  in  this  way  unless  you  are  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  the  firm  desiring  to  purchase  it  will 
take  and  pay  for  it.  If  it  refuses,  you  must  go 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  finding  another 
house,  carrying  on  the  negotiations  by  tele- 
graph, and  perhaps  of  accepting  terms  which 
may  be  considerably  less  than  what  you  would 
be  willing  to  take,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
honey  is  already  shipped,  and  at  its  destination, 
in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  company,  and  must 
be  disposed  of  at  once. 

CREATING   YOUR  OWN   HOME   MARKET. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  reliable  com- 
mission houses;  but  even  with  the  most  honor- 
able of  them,  sometimes  dissatisfaction  arises. 
And  then,  too,  you  must  understand,  when  you 
ship  honey  on  commission,  that  you  have  to 
pay  cartage,  freight,  and  commission  of  gener- 
ally 10  per  cent.  The  result  is,  that  you  can 
not  get  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  market 
quotations,  and  more  often  not  over  75  per  cent.* 
And  then,  too,  when  everybody  consigns  honey 
to  the  city  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  de- 
press prices.  Honey,  like  every  thing  else,  is 
subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  defiiand.  Re- 
duce the  supply  in  the  cities,  and  the  prices 
must  necessarily  go  up. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  selling  hon- 
ey around  home;  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  say 
more  about  it.  F.  A.  Snell  and  others  have 
been  writing  in  our  columns  of  late  a  series  of 
articles  on  peddling  honey,  and  creating  a  home 
market;  and  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  bee-keepers,  thrifty  ones,  who  every  year 
sell  their  honey  at  a  large  advance  over  the 
regular  market  quotations  in  their  cities.  Our 
friend  Dan  White,  of  New  London,  O.,  a  bright 
and  progressive  bee-keeper,  sells  his  honey 
around  home;  and  he  told  me,  a  few  days  ago, 
that  he  always  expected  to  get  several  cents 
more  per  pound  for  his  honey,  even  including 
cost  of  labor  in  disposing  of  it,  than  he  could 
get  by  shipping  it  to  the  city.  H.  G.  Acklin,  of 
St.  Paul,  is  another  example;  F.  A.  Snell  an- 
other; Geo.  D.  Vinal  another,  and  so  I  might 
give  you  quite  a  list. 

*  At  the  Chicago  State  Convention  it  was  figured 
by  the  members  present  that,  when  comb  honey  is 
quoted  at  14  cts.,  the  net  amount  received  by  the 
producer  (after  commission,  cartage,  freight,  leak- 
age, and  shipping-cases  liave  been  deducted)  is  only 
10  cts.,  or  only  71  per  cent  of  the  market  quotation. 
—Ed. 
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Lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of  us;  for  we 
are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices. — II.  Cor.  3:11. 

I  have  taken  the  above  expression  away  from 
its  connection,  as  you  will  notice,  and  for  the 
present  we  will  not  stop  to  consider  the  time 
and  circumstances.  The  writer  seems  to  rec- 
ognize that  Satan  is  likely  to  get  the  advantage 
of  us;  and  in  the  latter  part  he  says.  "  We  are 
not  ignorant  of  his  devices."  As  I  see  it,  all 
mankind  should  be  able  to  assent  to  the  latter. 
Who  is  there  who  has  not  had  experience  sooner 
or  later  with  Satan's  devices— yes,  of  his  devices 
without  end  and  without  number?  The  work 
of  his  devices  is  sprung  on  us  when  least  ex- 
pected. They  get  in  and  occur  everywhere; 
and,  saddest  of  all,  Satan  does  get  more  or  less 
the  advantage  of  us  almost  before  we  know  it. 
How  shall  we  recognize  him?  Some  years  ago, 
I  think  it  was,  I  mentioned  in  these  very  papers 
that  some  of  the  friends  called  me  superstitious 
because  I  believe  in  Satan  as  well  as  in  Christ 
Jesus;  that  is,  I  believe  in  the  existence  o' 
Satan,  the  enemy  and  adversary  of  the  huma.i 
race.  Since  then  I  have  grown  some  years 
older;  but  my  belief  has  been  strengthened 
right  along  year  by  year.  Perhaps  I  have  not 
had  so  many  personal  encounters  of  my  own 
with  the  great  adversary,  but  I  come  on  to  him 
more  and  more  through  others.  I  do  not  mean 
that  others  introduce  him  to  me,  for  Satan 
never  seeks  an  introduction;  that  is,  he  never 
introduces  himself  under  his  oion  name.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  he  always  claims  to  be  a  very 
good  and  well-meaning  person.  The  Scriptures 
tell  us  he  sometimes  appears  as  an  angel  of 
light.  He  always  has  a  very  ingenious  rigma- 
role, and  he  will  make  you  believe  white  is 
black  or  that  midnight  darkness  is  daylight: 
and  if  you  slop  to  listen  and  parley  he  will 
make  his  reasoning  sound  very  plausible.  How 
shall  we  know  him?  what  are  some  of  his 
"ear-marks'"?  Well,  he  is  always  stirring  up 
strife.  He  will  commence  by  getting  in  between 
husband  and  wife,  as  I  told  you  in  our  last 
issue;  and  he  will  make  strife  between  father 
and  mother  in  order  that  he  may  be  better  able 
to  get  the  rest  of  the  family  into  strife  and  con- 
tention. He  always  undertakes  to  persuade  a 
man  that  his  very  best/'rie?M7s  are  his  enemies. 
He  induces  him  to  believe  that  bis  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  are  trying  to  undermine  him: 
that  they  are  greedy  for  his  place,  and  would 
like  to  have  him  turned  off  or  routed  out,  that 
they  may  get  into  his  shoes.  He  does  not 
always  commence  in  this  way,  but  that  very 
soon  follows.  He  will  persuade  a  pupil  that  his 
teacher  is  his  enemy;  and  the  same  with  an 
employee.  He  will  whisper  that  his  employer 
is  greedy  and  grasping:  that  he  just  makes  a 
machine  of  all  of  his  helpers  in  order  that  h^' 
may  coin  dollars  and  cents  out  of  them.  And 
then  he  tells  the  employer  that  his /leZi^fir.s  are 
greedy  and  dishonest:  that  they  need  watching 
all  around;  that  it  is  not  safe  for  him  to  be  out 
of  sight.  Oh  dear  me!  what  a  sad  state  of 
affairs!  The  employer  finally  thinks  he  can 
not  take  time  to  eat  and  drink,  to  say  nothing 
of  cultivating  social  relations,  having  family 
prayers,  and  reading  the  Bible  to  his  children. 
Satan  tells  him  that  these  things  are  behind  the 
age— they  are  old-fashioned.  "Nobody  nowa- 
days," Satan  says,  "  thinks  of  following  up  this 
nonsense."  I  wonder  if  .so/7(c  of  you  think  my 
last  words  come  pretty  near  expressing  the 
truth  in  the  matter. 


Dear  friends,  some  years  ago  Satan  might 
have  made  some  headway  in  suggesting  that 
family  worship  is  not  as  important  as  business 
obligations.  I  might  have  listened  a  little 
when  he  said  it  did  not  amount  to  any  thing 
and  did  no  good.  Thank  God,  that  time  is  past. 
Honest  and  consistent  family  worship  lies  not 
only  at  the  foundation  of  a  beautiful  and  happy 
home,  but  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  best  kind 
of  success  that  a  man  can  ever  have  in  any 
tiling  in  this  world.  I  should  be  afraid  to  neg- 
lect daily  Bible-reading  and  prayer.  I  should 
be  afraid  that  Satan,  with  some  of  his  "•de- 
vices," would  get  the  advantage,  not  only  of 
myself,  but  of  the  dear  wife  and  children.  I 
recently  listened  to  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Thompson,  an  evangelist  who,  I  believe,  is  now 
working  in  Dakota;  and  this  sermon  gave  me 
some  very  valuable  suggestions  in  this  matter 
of  keeping  Satan  out.  He  said  it  is  a  mistake 
to  fight  Satan  face  to  face.  As  long  as  the  old 
fellow  can  get  you  to  look  at  him  and  strike  at 
him  he  is  pretty  well  satisfied,  for  he  will  al- 
ways come  out  ahead  in  any  such  hand-to-hand 
conflict.  The  minister  did  not  express  it  in  just 
the  language  I  have  used,  but  that  was  his 
thought;  and  he  said,  furthermore,  the  way  to 
resist  the  Devil  is  to  show  him  your  had;.  That 
may  be  a  novel  way  of  fighting;  but,  dear 
friend,  you  may  have  already  discovered  that 
it  is  the  very  best  way  in  the  world  to  fight 
some  kinds  of  people  and  some  kinds  of  enemies 
—turn  your  back  resolutely.  Do  not  answer 
them,  do  not  notice  them,  do  not  have  any 
thing  more  to  do  with  them.  I  would  be  cour- 
teous and  civil  at  first;  but  when  you  discover 
that  your  opponent  does  not  intend  to  reason  or 
be  decent,  do  not  waste  words  or  attention  on 
him.  Turn  away.  Then  what?  or,  in  other 
words,  to  whom,  shall  we  turn  after  we  have 
turned  our  backs  on  batan  ?  Why.  I  hardly 
need  add  that  you  are  to  turn  to  Christ  Jesus. 
Turn  to  him  with  that  little  old  prayer  of  mine 
— "Lord,  help!"  You  need  not  be  as?(.ar»ier7,  of 
asking  bis  help,  for  no  man  or  woman  will  ever 
find  a  place  or  position  where  they  will  no 
longer  need  to  say.  "Lord,  help!"  You  can, 
with  perfect  safety,  face  the  dear  Savior  always 
and  at  all  times.  In  rescuing  lost  souls  from 
the  clutches  of  the  evil  one  you  can  even  then 
face  the  Savior  and  implore  his  help;  and  un- 
less you  do  face  him,  and  recognize  the  need  of 
his  help,  you  will  never  make  any  headway 
against  Satan. 

As  I  grow  older  it  becomes  impressed  on  me 
that  the  greatest  trouble  with  poor  frail  man- 
kind is.  Uiey  will  never  acknowledge  the  mis- 
chief or  the  trouble  that  confronts  them  as  of 
Satan\^  making.  Even  though  they  be  profess- 
ing Christians,  they  are  very  apt  to  laugh  at 
the  idea  that  it  is  the  DeiuJ's  work  instead  of, 
as  they  would  put  it,  a  combination  of  ciicum- 
stances.  The  Devil's  work  is  always  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances.  Paul  says  in  the  text, 
"  We  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices:"  but  I  am 
afraid  the  greater  part  of  us  during  this  nine- 
teenth century  are  comparatively  ignorant  of 
his  wonderful  resources  in  the  way  of  devices. 
From  the  position  I  hold  here,  cases  are  often 
brought  up  before  me.  There  are  sometimes 
misunderstandings,  prejudice,  and  may  be  jeal- 
ousy, among  half  a  dozen.  The  difficulty  is  to 
look  into  the  matter  and  see  who  is  and  who  is 
not  to  blame.  Wheiyi  do  right  and  justice  lie? 
Well,  I  am  often  at  fault  in  saying  just  who  is 
right  or  nearest  right:  but  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
at  fault  when  I  say.  "  Look  here,  dear  friends; 
this  trouble  is  all  of  Satan's  doing.  Y'ou  are  all 
professing  Christians.  You  should  know  from 
the  evidences  all  along  which  I  have  just  heard, 
that  this  \s' Satan's  work  and    nothing  else. 
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You  are  unfortunate  because*  you  are  in  his 
toils;  but  you  may  rejoice  that  you  are  each 
and  all  professing  Christians,  and  can  honestly 
kneel  and  join  with  me  while  1  implore  the 
dear  vSavior  to  come  to  our  rebcue  and  to  help 
us  each  and  all  to  recognize  the  cause  of  all 
the  mischief,  and  tu  say,  '  Get  tliee  behind  me, 
Satan.'  "  There  is  not  any  trouble— at  least 
not  usually — in  getting  them  all  to  kneel;  and 
if  I  could  as  easily  persuade  them,  each  and  all, 
that  the  whole  trouble  lies  at  Satan's  door,  then 
weshould  havequick  and  complete  deliverance. 

There  will  usually  be  more  or  less  who  think 
it  is  only  one  of  A  I.  Root's  notions  that  it  is 
Satan's  work;  and  these  skeptical  ones  (in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  of  Satan)  will  go  on  facing 
him,  and  the  troubles  will  not  be  enoed. 

Satan  sometimes  gets  in  among  a  lot  of  friends 
in  a  way  that  would  almost  seem  as  if  it  were 
the  smallpox.*  If  a'doctor  should  come  into  a 
home  and  announce  that  the  whole  family 
were  aftlicted  more  or  less  with  the  smallpox, 
with  one  accord  and  with  perfect  agreement 
they  would  all  set  to  work  to  get  it  out.  Now, 
when  the  pastor  tells  you  that  Satan  has  crept 
in  among  you,  what  a  gtortoits  thing  it  would 
be  if  you  could  be  made  to  believe  it  in  the 
same  way  that  you  would  believe  the  doctor  in 
the  former  case!  Why,  the  most  trivial  things 
will  sometimes  give  him  an  excuse  for  dividing 
friends.  People  who  should  be  on  the  most 
friendly  and  pleasant  terms,  all  at  once,  with- 
out sense  or  reason,  begin  quarreling  with  each 
other.  Yes,  he  sometimes  gets  right  in  among 
Christians  and  into  the  church.  I  have  heard 
of  his  getting  into  the  pulpit;  but,  thank  God, 
I  have  never  seen  him  there  in  all  my  experi 
ence.  Let  me  give  you  just  one  illustration: 
While  a  certain  pastor  was  off  on  a  vacation 
his  people  went  to  work  and  fitted  up  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  in  the  most  beautiful  shape; 
and  then  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  liiey 
should  not  invite  another  minister,  and  have 
services  a  Sunday  or  two  before  their  own  pas- 
tor returned.  Somebody  started  the  idea  that 
the  church  should  be  kept  vacant  until  the 
pastor's  return,  out  of  respect  to  him,  that  he 
might  be  the  first  to  hold  services  amid  the  im- 
proved surroundings.  One  part  of  the  people 
(and  I  am  afraid  it  was  a  minority)  thought 
the  church  should  be  opened  and  services  held 
just  as  soon  as  the  building  was  ready;  and  in 
discussing  a  simple  matter  like  this,  some  of 
the  people  got  terribly  stirred  up,  and  showed  a 
most  unchristianlike  spirit.  On  general  prin- 
ciples, it  is  certainly  bad  to  have  the  doors  of  a 
church  closed  on  Sunday;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
on  this  occasion  Satan  fairly  chuckled  while  he 
urged  one  party  to  declare  that  there  shfiuld  be 
and  must  be  preaching,  and  at  the  same  time 
exhorted  the  other  side  to  the  eff<'Ct  that  it 
would  be  disrespectful,  and  not  to  be  thought 
of.  to  let  anybody  else  occupy  the  new  pulpit 
and  surroundings  for  even  one  Sunday. 

I  started  out  to  give  you  a  neighborly  talk 
this  time.  Well,  these  skeptical  ones,  instead 
of  accepting  my  version  of  the  matter,  will  in- 
sist that  it  is  his  neighbor  or  his  fellow  work- 
man that  causes  the  trouble.  He  says  to  him 
self,  if  he  does  not  say  it  out  loud, ''This  man 
is  all  very  good  and  fair  to  my  face;  but  just  as 
soon  as  my  back  is  turned   he  is  doing  every 

*  If  your  neig-hbor  is  craaky,  disobliging',  and 
hard  to  get  along  witli,  please  remember  he  is  to  be 
pitied  somewhat  as  well  as  blamed.  Try  to  feel 
toward  him  as  if  he  had  the  smallpox,  as  I  have  put 
it  elsewhere.  Banish  the  bad  spirit  by  doing  him  a 
friendly  tuin  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 
Now,  don't  say  this  is  one  of  A.  1.  Root's  notions, 
for  you  know  full  well  it  was  the  Master  who  said, 
"Love  ye  your  enemies;  do  good  to  those  who  hate 
you." 


thing  he  can  to  trouble  me  and  injure  me  in  the 
sight  of  my  employers.  He  purposely  hinders 
my  business;  he  looks  over  my  work,  and 
makes  fun  of  it,  and  points  it  out  to  others.  He 
is  a  regular 'snake  in  the  grass.'"  And  when 
Satan  gets  him  well  under  his  thumb  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  Either  he  or  1  will  have 
to  work  somewhere  else."  1  have  seen  this 
thing  enactHU  for  years.  When  it  goes  on  a 
little  further,  the  victim  of  Satan  will  declare 
these  things  he  imagines  are  true.  1  remember 
one  person,  years  ago,  who  had  been  a  dear 
friend  of  mine.  He  became  jealous  of  me,  and 
imagined  that  I  was  acting  dishonestly  and  un- 
neighborly.  I  remonstrated  with  him,  and  told 
him  his  statements  were  preposterous;  but  he 
finally  wound  up  by  saying,  ■"It  is  true,  for  I 
saw  you  do  it  with  my  own  eyes."  Now,  the 
man  did  not  see  me  do  it,  because  he  was  not 
there  at  the  time  and  place,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  much.  He  finally  got  out  of  it  by 
saying  something  like  this:  "  Well,  I  can  not 
understand  just  how  it  happened;  but  I  saw 
you  do  it,  even  if  I  was  7wt  there."  There  was 
no  other  thing  for  me  to  do  but  to  think  that 
the  man  had,  for  the  time,  taken  leave  of  his 
senses;  but  he  had  not:  he  was  simply  under 
the  power  of  Satan;  and  Satan  had  got  such  a 
hold  on  him  that  he  lost  sight  of  reason  and 
common  sense  at  just  that  particular  point. 
He  was  sound  enough  and  sane  enough  on  every 
thing  else. 

Now,  neighbors,  when  they  get  into  a  quarrel 
—when  they  become  suspicious  of  each  other — 
when  they  get  into  this  awfully  uncharitable 
spirit— do  lose  sight  of  sense  and  reason.  They 
are  like  the  man  who  declared  he  was  not  drunk 
at  all;  but  that  the  truth  was,  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  drunK  and  he  alone  was  sober. 
The  remedy  for  all  these  ills  and  troubles  is 
Christ  Jesus,  and  he  only ;  "  for  there  is  no  other 
name  given  under  heaven  among  men,  whereby 
we  must  be  saved."  And  tnis  is  true.  There 
is  no  other  real  remedy.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  only  deliverance  from  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness is  through  Christ  Jesus,  the  Lord  and 
Savior  of  mankind. 

Perhaps  I  should  suggest  that  the  first  step 
toward  getting  into  Satan's  toils  is  some  wrong 
act.  The  one  who  begins  to  be  suspicious  has 
usually  opened  the  way  by  taking  advantage 
of  somebody  else.  If  1  knew  all  of  you,  dear 
readers,  you  might  think  me  personal,  and  feel 
hurl  about  it.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  1  do  not 
know  you— at  least,  that  I  do  not  know  of  the 
quarrels  you  are  entangled  in;  therefore  I  can 
say  with  the  greater  prospect  of  doing  you  good, 
that,  when  you  find  yourself  beginning  to  be 
suspicious  of  your  friends  and  neighbors,  it  is 
because  you  have  been  in  some  way  violating 
your  own  conscience.  You  have  wronged  some 
one  of  them.  You  have  done  something  that 
you  know  very  well  is  not  exactly  fair  and  hon- 
est and  neighborly.  Whether  you  are  a  pro- 
fessing Christian  or  not,  if  you  wish  to  enjoy 
this  life  God  has  given  us  all  to  live,  you  must 
not  only  be /air,  but  you  must  be  liberal.  The 
man  who  gives  good  measure — perhaps  a  little 
more  than  exactly  full — is  the  one  who  enjoys 
life,  and  who  succeeds. 

Just  now  a  good  many  people  find  it  difficult 
to  hold  their  places  or  positions  of  employment. 
There  are  ever  so  many  struggling  to  get  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done.  There  are  unusual 
temptations  to  be  greedy  and  to  crowd  on  your 
neighbors.  You  may  reason  that  your  circum- 
stances are  more  critical  than  those  of  the 
others — you  must  have  something  to  do.  Now, 
it  is  perfectly  right  for  you  to  strive  by  every 
honorable  means  to  hold  your  position.  No- 
body has  talked  this  more  strongly  than  my- 
self; but  when  you  go  beyond  right  and  justice 
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you  are  hurting  yourself.  If  you  are  not  honest 
toward  your  neighbor,  you  can  not  honestly 
ask  God  to  bless  and  help  you.  You  have  by 
your  own  act  cut  yourself  off  from  God,  and  you 
can  not  consistently  breathe  the  little  prayer, 
"Lord,  help!"  Furthermore,  you  have  opened 
the  way  to  Satan,  and  he  will  not  be  slow,  I 
assure  you,  in  improving  his  opportunities. 
Discord,  dissension,  strife,  suspicions  of  other 
people's  motives,  of  their  honesty,  integrity 
virtue,  and  every  thing  else,  will  follow  in.  At 
the  same  time  Satan  will  say  to  you,  "Oh,  you 
are  all  right;  do  not  worry  or  trouble  your- 
self about  it.  Nobody  knows  what  you  are 
doing  or  what  you  have  done.  They  do  not 
think  or  see  any  thing  about  it;  it  is  a  small 
thing,  anyhow.  What  is  the  use  of  being  so 
overparticular  and  puritanical?  At  this  pres- 
ent age  and  time  every  one  has  to  make  his  own 
living — others  must  take  care  of  themselves. 
If  they  are  unfortunaely  situated,  that  is  not 
your  affair.  They  will  have  to  manage  it  them- 
selves as  best  they  can."  Such  is  the  style  of 
the  Devil's  reasoning.  Have  you  ever  heard 
any  of  it?  Has  he  whispered  to  you?  Is  this 
quarrel  you  are  in  just  now  a  part  of  Satan's 
work  ? 

Dear  friend,  let  me  ask  of  you,  when  this 
meets  your  eye,  are  you  at  peace  with  God  and 
all  mankind?  If  you  are  not,  is  it  not  possible 
that  what  I  have  been  telling  you  will  leaa  you 
to  discover  the  cause  of  your  unhappinoss?  If 
so,  you  can  get  back  to  the  Savior's  feet  if  you 
are  willing  to  bear  the  cross  that  you  may  haiie 
to  bear  to  reach  it.  But  let  me  beg  of  you.  do 
not  delay  anotber  day  or  another  hour.  Give 
up  every  thing — let  every  thing  else  go.  Re- 
member that  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away 
(these  friends  with  whom  you  are  having  trou- 
ble will,  like  yourself,  be  soon  dead  and  gone); 
but  the  record  will  be  left;  and  these  immortal 
souls  will  live  on  and  for  ever.  Heaven  and 
earth  shalH?u7ee(Z  pass  away;  but  God's  holy 
word  and  its  teacnings  shall  not  pass  away. 


GROWING   ONION.S  TO  BUNCH  UP    FOR    MARKRT. 

As  there  seems  to  be  more  inquiry  in  regard 
to  this  branch  of  gardening  than  almost  any 
thing  else.  I  have  thought  best  to  consider  the 
matter.  We  commence  selling  bunch  onions 
here  about  Christmas:  but  we  sell  more  of  them 
along  in  January.  In  February  there  is  a 
steady  demand,  and  from  that  time  till  straw- 
berry time.  There  are  quite  a  few  people  who 
will  buy  onions  to  slice  up  like  cucumbers, 
every  day  in  the  year.  In  some  markets  enor- 
mous quantities  of  them  are  sold,  especially 
late  in  the  spring,  when  the  onions  are  about 
half  grown.  I  remember  last  summer,  at  a 
time  when  we  had  concluded  the  bunch-onion 
business  was  over,  a  huckster  came  along  with 
a  load  of  stuff.  It  was  raining,  so  he  was 
anxious  to  sell  out  and  go  home.  He  had 
lunches  of  onions  hung  up  around  his  wagon, 
and  these  bunches  were  enormous,  not  only  in 
the  size  of  the  onion,  but  the  number  he  gave 
for  a  nickel.  I  bought  him  out,  and  found  that 
some  of  his  bunches  weighed  about  3  lbs.  I  told 
him  I  thought  he  was  furnishing  a  good  deal 
for  a  nickel;  but  he  thought  he  could  do  tiptop, 
even  at  that  price.  A  pound  of  green  onions, 
top  and  all,  would  perhaps  be  equivalent  to 
about  half  a  pound  after  the  top  is  removed  and 


the  onion  properly  cured;  so  that  the  onions 
he  pulled  up  and  sold,  top  and  all,  for  a  nickel, 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  $1.00  a  bushel 
for  dry  onions.  We  rarely  give  over  3  lbs.  to  a 
bunch.  In  January  and  February  we  get  a 
nickel  for  J4  lb.  grown  in  the  greenhouse. 

The  prettiest  onions  for  bunching  are.  without 
question,  the  American  Pearl,  White  Victoria, 
or  some  other  pearly-white  onion.  To  grow 
these  under  glass,  the  seed  should  be  put  out 
now  (Oct.  1st) — that  is,  if  you  have  not  done  it 
already.  A  great  many  of  the  onions  grown 
under  glass  are  produced  by  putting  any  sort  of 
onions  that  you  have  no  other  use  for  under  the 
beds  in  the  greenhouse.  Put  them  about  as 
close  together  as  they  can  stand.  Give  them 
rich  ground  and  moderate  heat,  and  they  will 
soon  commence  to  grow.  Bank  up  when  they 
are  well  started;  sift  on  peat  or  other  rich  soil 
until  the  tops  are  just  covered.  When  they 
come  through,  put  on  a  little  more.  In  this 
way  you  will  have  long  tender  white  stalks. 
These  are  frequently  put  on  the  table  in  glasses, 
like  celery.  You  can  grow  these  all  winter 
long  in  the  greenhouse.  But  a  better  looking 
onion,  with  something  of  a  bulb,  is  produced  by 
growing  Egyptian  or  winter  onions,  in  the 
greenhouse.  This  is  usually  done  by  planting 
the  sets  outdoors  some  time  in  the  fall.  These 
are  taken  up  just  before  the  ground  freezes,  and 
planted  under  glass.  Very  little  heat  is  re- 
quired. In  fact,  very  nice  onions  are  often  pro- 
duced in  a  cold-frame,  without  any  boat.  The 
quality  of  this  winter  onion,  as  I  have  many 
times  explained,  is  not  equal  to  the  American 
Pearl  and  other  less  hardy  varieties;  but  they 
are  so  easily  grown  you  can  give  a  very  eood- 
sized  bunch  of  them,  even  in  winter.  Where 
great  quantities  of  bunch  onions  are  wanted, 
this  is  perhaps  best  for  the  pnrpo-se.  By  mulch- 
ing around  the  stems  as  I  have  described,  these 
may  be  made  to  grow  very  long.  Sometimes 
we  see  them  in  the  market  with  stems  white 
and  tender,  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  The 
bottoms  of  these  onions,  or  the  old  plants  that 
have  raised  seed,  are  sometimes  used  for  forc- 
ing under  glass,  and  some  gardeners  prefer 
them  to  the  sets.  A  good  many,  however,  ob- 
ject to  the  winter  onion  because  it  is  strong, 
and  becomes  tough;  and  almost  anybody  will 
take  a  bunch  of  American  Pearl  onions,  even  if 
it  is  only  half  the  usual  size  of  the  winter  on- 
ion when  they  can  get  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  growing 
American  Pearl  onions  for  bunching,  in  cold- 
frames,  without  the  use  of  any  heat  except  that 
of  the  sun.  This  is  done  by  sowing  the  seed  in 
beds  (in  August  or  September)  so  the  onions 
will  stand  about  the  right  distance  apart,  and 
having  them  about  the  size  of  onion-sets  when 
cold  freezing  weather  comes  on.  This  onion  is 
so  hardy  that  it  can  stand  quite  a  good  deal  of 
frost.  Before  the  ground  freezes  up  hard  and 
solid,  however,  the  sashes  should  be  put  over 
them.  They  seem  to  stand  about  as  much 
frost  as.  cold-frame  cabbage- plants.  In  very 
severe  localities,  in  cold  weather  it  may  be  best 
to  cover  the  sashes  with  shutters  or  straw 
mats;  but  we  have  never  done  it,  and  we  have 
never  had  our  onions  much  injured  while  they 
were  covered  with  glass.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  onions  are  a  very  hardy 
plant,  and  are  impatient  of  confinement,  if 
we  may  so  express  it.  They  do  much  better  if 
the  sashes  are  off  entirely  whenever  it  is  not 
freezing,  or  whenever  there  happens  to  be  rain 
in  the  winter  time.  They  seem  to  delight  in 
wetness,  providing  they  can  have  plenty  of  air. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  they  can  endure 
stancUnq  water.  The  plant  beds  should  be 
well  drained,  so  the  water  can  get  away.  Along 
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in  February,  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  the 
sun  shines  very  clear,  you  will  have  to  give 
them  plenty  of  ventilation.  If  manage^  right- 
ly they  will  just  grow  beautifully  ail  the  spring 
months.  In  March  the  sashes  can  be  left  off 
almost  entirely;  and  by  the  first  of  April  in  our 
locality  we  can  take  th>-  glass  away  and  use  it 
for  something  else.  Once  or  twice  I  have 
known  a  verv  heavy  frost  in  April  to  do  them 
some  harm.  The  cloth  sheets,  however,  would 
be  all  the  protection  needed  at  such  a  time. 
We  generally  commence  by  giving  J4  lb.  of 
American  Pearl  onions  for  a  nickel;  a  little 
later  we  make  it  .^y  of  a  pound:  then  }{  lb.; 
then  a  whole  pound;  and  when  they  get  to  be 
nearly  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  customers  seem  to 
be  so  well  satisfied  with  a  bunch  weighing  a 
pound,  tops  and  all,  that  we  do  not  often  give 
them  more  than  that  amount  of  this  variety 
for  a  nickel.  If  you  are  going  to  give  two  or 
three  pounds  for  a  bunch  you  must  grow  them 
by  field  culture;  and  almost  any  variety  will 
answer  for  this  purpose.  Where  the  onions 
stand  too  thick  in  the  field,  the  thinnings  are 
often  used  to  bunch  up.  Very  much  depends 
on  the  looks  of  bunch  onions.  The  bottoms 
must  be  peeled  so  as  to  make  them  look  fresh 
and  clean,  and  the  tops  must  be  of  a  bright 
thrifty  green.  I  know  it  is  customary  in  the 
cities  to  offer  them  at  wholesale  as  low  as  20 
cts.  for  a  dozen  bunches,  and  sometimes  they 
are  down  to  15  or  even  12  cts.  But,  of  course, 
these  bunches  are  small,  and  generally  inferior 
in  looks.  Bunch  onions  should  be  put  on  the 
market,  and  placed  before  the  consumer,  the 
very  day  they  are  taken  from  the  ground,  if 
possible.  The  labor  of  putting  them  up  is  con- 
siderable; but  one  who  is  an  expert  at  the 
business,  and  furnished  with  rubber  bands  for 
slipping  over  the  bunches,  instead  of  tying,  will 
put  them  up  very  quickly.  We  have  grown 
them  for  years,  both  in  the  greenhouse  and  in 
open  beds  covered  with  glass,  with  artificial 
heat  and  without.  I  believe  I  should  prefer 
the  open  beds  to  the  greenhouse,  because  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  glass  can  be  taken  off 
so  as  to  give  them  the  sun  and  rain.  A  little 
heat  seems  to  be  an  advantage:  but  if  you  are 
careless,  and  let  them  get  a  little  too  much  heat, 
you  will  wish,  as  I  often  do,  that  they  were  in  a 
bed  where  there  is  no  heat  at  all  except  what 
comes  through  the  glass.  If  a  greenhouse  is 
used  it  should  be  some  cheap  affair  that  will 
brine  the  glass  very  near  to  the  plants.  For 
growing  onions  from  the  seed  or  sets,  you  want 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sun.  If.  however,  you 
want  to  utilize  onions  that  have  begun;  to 
sprout,  and  won't  sell  easily,  they  will  do  very 
well  under  the  beds,  or  in  a  cellar  where  it  is 
pretty  dark.  To  get  this  rank  tender  growth 
that  is  wanted  in  the  winter  months,  the  ground 
should  be  made  exceedingly  rich  with  old  fine 
manure.  We  have  not  received  much  benefit 
from  any  of  the  chemical  fertilizers,  but  guano 
seems  to  answer  admirably. 

GROWING   ONIONS   FOR  BUNCHING,   ENTIRELY  IN 
THE   OPEN   AIR. 

The  best  onion  for  this  purpose— that  is,  the 
best  in  quality — is  the  American  Pearl;  and 
where  the  sets  are  planted  any  time  in  Septem- 
ber in  good  rich  ground,  so  as  to  get  well  rooted 
before  freezing  weather,  we  have  never  had 
any  trouble  in  wintering  them  nicely.  We  have 
tried  them  both  with  and  without  mulching. 
If  a  mulching  is  used  it  must  not  be  laid  over 
them  so  as  to  cover  and  bend  down  the  tops.  If 
it  does,  it  will  pretty  surely  cause  them  to  rot. 
Short  manure,  so  it  can  be  sifted  between  the 
rows  without  covering  the  tops,  I  believe,  is  a 
benefit.  Besides  the  American  Pearl  we  have  the 
new  white  multiplier.     These  may  be  planted 


very  early  in  the  spring  or  in  September,  at  the 
same  time  that  you  plant  the  American  Pearls. 
They  are  fully  as  hardy  as  the  American 
Pearls — perhaps  more  so.  They  never  bother 
us  by  sinding  up  a  seed-stalk,  which  the  Amer- 
ican Pearl  does.  These  seed-stalks  must  be 
pinched  off  just  as  soon  as  you  get  a  glimpse  of 
them,  or  it  will  make  your  onion  tough,  and  un- 
fit for  use. 

And  then  there  is  one  other  new  onion  that 
promises  great  things,  or,  rather,  bigger  onions 
veiy  early  in  the  spring,  than  any  thing  else. 
This  is  what  we  described  under  the  name  of 
the  Whittaker  onion.  It  is  no  doubt  a  variety 
of  the  potato  onion.  It  winters  perfectly,  and 
produces  great  solid  beautiful  onions,  even 
ahead  of  the  American  Pearl;  but  it  is  a  yellow 
onion  instead  of  a  white  one.  It  will  need  more 
peeling  to  fit  it  for  the  market;  but  it  is  so 
hardy,  and  such  an  enormous  grower,  I  think  it 
is  going  to  he  a  great  favorite.  This  onion, 
like  the  multiplier,  never  sends  up  a  seed-stalk. 
Both  kinds  mature,  and  the  tops  dry  down 
some  time  in  July.  By  this  time  they  should 
be  gathered  and  sorted— the  small  ones,  medi- 
um size,  and  the  large  ones  put  by  themselves. 
The  three  sizes  had  better  be  planted,  each 
kind  by  itself.  The  planting  should  be  done  in 
August  or  September.  No  matter  when  you 
plant  them,  they  will  not  grow  much  until  we 
have  cool  weather  and  fall  rains.  The  smaller 
ones  will  simply  grow  larger,  but  the  larger 
and  medium-sized  ones  will  split  up  into  small 
ones.  The  Whittaker  onion  has  the  rather  pe- 
culiar property  of  making  little  onions  which 
erow  little  suckers  from  the  parent  plant. 
These  will  mature,  and  be  found  lying  loo«e  on 
top  of  the  ground  all  through  June  and  July. 
They  may  be  picked  up  and  stored  away  for 
sets. 

There,  friends,  I  think  I  have  told  you  briefly 
pretty  much  all  I  know  about  bunch  onions  for 
market,  and  the  different  kinds  we  use  for  the 
purpose. 

THE  BUNCH  YAM   AND   THE   VINELESS    SWEET 
POTATO. 

On  page  275  of  our  issue  for  April  1  I  spoke  of 
the  bunch  yam.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 
we  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  good  yield 
of  the  bunch  yam,  and  they  are  growing  every 
day,  too,  quite  satisfactorily.  The  best  part  of 
it  is,  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  is  most  excel- 
lent. They  are,  perhaps,  not  as  dry  and  mealy 
as  the  Jersey  sweet  potato:  but  they  are  very 
much  sweeter,  an.i  as  delicious  as  any  thing  I 
have  ever  tasted  in  the  line  of  sweet  potatoes. 
One  of  our  circulars  from  the  South  states  there 
are  14  lbs.  of  sugar  in  every  100  lbs.  of  potatoes, 
and  I  do  not  know  but  this  may  be  true.  This 
year  we  planted  them  on  the  poorest,  hardest, 
dryest,  gravelly  ground  we  could  find  on  the 
premises— some  that  had  not  had  manure  for 
years.  In  fact,  the  piece  belongs  to  the  rail- 
road company,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did 
not  want  to  waste  manure  on  it;  and  perhaps 
this  accounts  not  only  for  my  excellent  yield, 
but  for  the  superb  quality.  And  this  reminds 
me,  when  I  was  enthusiastic  over  raising  sor- 
ghum here  in  the  North,  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  one  of  the  government  bulletins  said 
if  you  wanted  a  fine  quality  of  syrup,  almost 
equal  to  honey  itself,  you  would  have  to  raise 
your  crop  on  poor,  hard,  dry  ground;  but,  of 
course,  we  get  a  comparatively  small  yield  of 
cane;  but  the  quality  is  ever  so  much  better 
than  where  you  plant  on  the  rich  creek  bottoms 
and  have  a  tremendous  growth  of  stalks  and 
leaves.  I  wonder  if  this  can  be  true  with  sweet 
potatoes.  Last  year,  on  my  heavily  manured 
deep  rich  ground  I  had  a  great  growth  of  tops, 
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with  the  bunch  yam,  but  the  potatoes  them- 
selves were  mostly  "  shoestrings." 

One  thing  more  I  want  to  tell  you  about:  In 
the  greenhouse  across  the  way,  a  single  vine  of 
the  red  yam  came  up,  where  we  had  raised 
plants  the  year  before.  It  is  under  the  glass, 
and  has  not  had  a  drop  of  water  during  the 
summer;  but  notwithstanding  the  severe  heat, 
it  just  grew  and  grew  until  that  one  vine  pretty 
nearly  tills  that  part  of  the  greenhouse.  I 
reasoned  thus:  The  home  of  these  yams  is  in 
the  South,  where  it  is  often  dry  and  hot,  and  I 
will  just  give  it  all  the  drouth  and  heat  it  wants 
this  time.  Well.  I  have  got  a  sweet  potato,  or, 
rather,  a  yam,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
smoked  ham,  where  it  comes  nearest  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground;  and  it  seems  about  as  solid 
as  a  hitching-post.  I  pushed  my  fingers  down 
beside  it,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  went  away 
down.  As  it  is  growing  yet  with  wonderful 
vigor  I  concluded  to  let  it  grow.  One  thing  I 
have  learned,  any  way:  That  you  can  grow  as 
good  sweet  potatoes  or  yams  here  as  I  ever  saw 
in  Florida,  California,  or  Mexico:  and  it  was 
done  by  putting  them  on  ground  so  poor  that 
nothing  else — not  even  weeds — would  do  any 
thing  at  all.  May  be  this  hint  may  be  worth 
something  to  the  rest  of  you.  Of  course,  the 
tops  have  not  made  any  thing  near  the  growth 
they  would  have  made  on  rich  deep  ground; 
but  the  potatoes  are  of  good  size,  and  there  are 
enough  of  them  already  to  make  a  profitable 
crop.  They  are  just  as  easy  to  raise  as  Irish 
potatoes;  in  fact,  ours  have  had  almost  no  cul- 
tivation. The  ground  was  so  poor  that  there 
are  no  weeds,  and  so  they  have  been  left  pretty 
much  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  plants 
were  put  out  about  the  last  of  May,  if  I  am 
correct.  The  ground  was  ridged  up  just  a 
little.  It  was  so  hard  that  we  could  not  work 
it  up  deep,  so  there  were  not  very  large  ridges. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  on  such  ground  as  ttiis. 
they  might  be  planted  in  rows  as  near  as  30 
inches.  The  bunch  yam  has  a  leaf  that  is 
lobed,  or  divided,  into  three  parts,  while  the 
vineless  sweet  potato  has  a  round  leaf,  much 
like  that  of  a  morning-glory — perhaps  a  little 
more  notched.  By  keeping  this  in  mind  you 
can  tell  one  from  the  other  when  you  see  them 
growing. 

COLE'S     IMPROVED    GARDEN-PLOW    WITH   GANG 
ATTACHMENT,  ETC. 

I  have  before  referred  to  a  wheel -hoe  or 
garden-plow  manufactered  by  G.  VV.  Cole,  Can- 
ton. 111.  The  special  thing  that  pleases  me 
with  this  tool  is  the  large  size  of  the  wheel — 2)^ 
or  3  feet  in  diameter.  Friend  Cole  has  recently 
added  a  sort  of  gang  attachment  whereby  the 
plow  makes  three  light  furrows  instead  of  one. 
This  does  excellent  work,  but  it  runs  rather 
hard  in  our  clay  soil  unless  we  have  a  good 
stout  man  to  push  it.  With"  the  aid  of  a  piece 
of  rope,  howevpr,  and  a  boy  to  pull  it.  we  are 
making  it  do  splendid  work.  In  fact,  two  boys 
make  about  as  good  a  job  as  can  be  done  with  a 
horse  and  cultivator.  Of  course,  they  do  not 
run  the  tool  as  deep,  nor  do  they  cover  so  much 
ground.  There  is  this  advantage,  however,  in 
high-pressure  gardening  we  can  plant  a  great 
deal  of  stufT  much  closer  together.  There  is  no 
staThping-down  of  valuable  plants  in  turning 
around.  Thp  two  b(fys  can  pick  up  the  ma- 
chine and  do  quite  a  lot  of  work  at  odd  spells 
when  they  are  waitine  for  something  else  to  be 
ready,  for  instance.  We  find  it  of  great  value  in 
our  strawberry-beds,  when  plants  get  rooted  so 
thickly  that  we  would  hardly  dare  take  a  horse 
through  it.  for  the  boys  can  get  around  or  be- 
tween valuable  plants.  We  also  use  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  hand  weeder  I  illustrated  in 
the  spring.    If  after  a  heavy  rain  the  ground 


has  become  somewhat  crusted,  by  going  through 
with  the  wheel-hoe  first  and  then  letting  the 
boys  change  off  and  take  the  onion-weeder,  we 
can  fix  the  plants  in  just  splendid  condition. 
In  fact,  we  have  been  doing  this  very  thing 
with  our  white  multipliers  and  Whittaker  on- 
ions that  are  now  up  and  growing  beautifully. 
Friend  Cole's  gang- plow,  with  one  boy  to  push 
and  another  to  pull,  makes  a  very  good  substi- 
tute for  a  horse  and  cultivator  in  a  small  gar- 
den, say  half  an  acre  or  less.  Two  boys,  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  will  do  lots  of  work, 
and  make  a  garden  look  just  handsome  with 
the  improved  garden-plow  with  the  gang  at- 
tachment. 

BASSWOOD-TREES   FROM  THE   SEED. 

There  have  been  several  inquiries  in  years 
past  in  regard  to  growing  basswood-seedlings  ; 
and  we  have  once  or  twice  had  a  nurseryman 
reply;  but  the  impression  was  left,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, that  the  matter  was  too  difficult,  and  could 
be  managed  only  by  an  expert.  Well,  the  bass- 
woods  in  front  of  our  store,  and,  in  fact,  all 
along  the  road  in  front  of  our  dwelling,  have 
been  bearing  pretty  good  loads  of  blossoms  and 
seed  for  two  or  three  years  past.  I  have  sev- 
eral times  noticed  young  basswood-seedlings 
among  our  vegetable-plants:  but  the  boys  who 
do  our  weeding  were  sure  to  "  yank  "  them  out 
sooner  or  later.  This  season  I  succeeded  in  pro- 
tecting one  strawberry-bed  that  stands  just 
across  the  sawed-flagging  pavement  from  the 
basswood -trees.  No  attempt  was  made  to  sow 
the  seeds,  mind  you.  The  plants  that  came  up 
were  only  from  seeds  carried  across  the  walk  by 
the  wind.  I  have  just  counted  3.5  young  bass- 
wood-trees  in  a  bed  only  30  feet  long.  The  tall- 
est one  is  about  a  yard  high,  and  as  straight  as 
a  whip.  These  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  three 
feet.  They  had  no  attention  and  no  cultiva- 
tion, except  to  let  them  grow  among  the  straw- 
berries. We  are  just  now  preparing  some  beds, 
and  we  propose  sowing  thousands  of  the  seeds, 
which  can  easily  be  gathered  by  the  bushel 
from  the  loaded  trees.  My  impression  is,  they 
can  be  grown  as  easily  as  or  easier  than  cab- 
bage-plants, for  they  require  no  glass  and  no 
protection.  Of  course,  it  takes  a  longer  time  to 
grow  them  —  that  is,  if  you  want  them  two  or 
three  feet  high.  We  shall  sow  the  seeds  during 
the  present  month  and  up  into  October  as  we 
have  beds  cleared  off.  I  believe  it  will  be  safe 
to  put  them  in  two  or  three  inches  deep,  in  mel- 
low soil.  It  has  been  a  query  in  my  mind, 
whether  forest-tree  seedlings  will  thrive  well  on 
ground  fertilized  with  stable  manure  ;  but  if  I 
were  to  judge  from  those  I  have  mentioned.  I 
think  it  is  just  what  they  want,  only  that  the 
manure  should  be  old  and  well  rotted.  The  bed 
in  question  has  had  no  manure  for  something 
over  a  year;  but  previous  to  that  time  it  was 
mulched  so  heavily  for  strawberries  that  the 
soil  may  be  perhaps  one-fourth  manure,  say  six 
inches  deep.  In  regard  to  distance  apart.  I 
would  put  in  the  seeds  say  about  four  to  the 
inch,  in  rows  five  or  six  inches  apart.  Should 
the  seed  all  grow  they  can  be  transplanted  when 
they  seem  to  be  crowding  each  other.  It  rpay 
be  that  they  would  do  better  without  trans- 
planting until  they  are  several  feet  high:  but  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  get  a  perfectly  even 
stand  without  transplanting.  After  the  first 
year  they  had  better  be  put  out  in  the  fields,  say 
a  foot  apart  in  the  row,  the  rows  wide  enough 
to  be  cultivated  with  a  horse.  Where  land  is 
cheap  I  think  they  can  be  grown  profitably  for 
the  lumber,  to  say  nothing  about  bee-pasturage. 
In  regard  to  the  latter.  I  still  believe  the  bass- 
wood-tree  furnishes  more  honey  to  the  world 
than  any  other  one  plant  known — that  is,  where 
it  thrives. 
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SUNBURNT  POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

In  planting  potatoes  whole,  as  we  have  been 
doing  the  past  year,  there  is  usually  so  large  a 
number  in  a  hill  that  they  are  liable  to  pro- 
trude out  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  get  sunburnt. 
Of  course,  thi:5  can  be  pn'vcnted  by  hilling  up; 
but  where  the  potatoes  sue  wanted  for  seed,  we 
have  for  years  considered  it  an  advantage 
rather  than  a  det?iiuent.  One  of  the  large 
establishments  for  manufacturing  potato-ma- 
chinery writes  us  in  regard  to  the  matter  as 
follows: 

As  to  the  second  (or  junior)  potato  for  seed  the 
next  year,  we  would  suggest  one  thing ;  and  this  is,  if 
your  second  crop  does  not  get  ripe  fully,  leave  them 
dug  on  top  of  the  ground  until  they  are  thorouglily 
sunburnt  and  turned  green— at  least  part  of  the 
potato.  This  will  ensure  them  keeping  well  through 
the  winter,  and  also  a  sound  seed  potato  for  the 
next  spring.  Of  course,  they  would  be  unfit  for 
cooking;  but  for  seed  it  improves  them  one  hundred 
per  cent.    Please  try  it. 

While  we  would  not  state  the  matter  quite  as 
strongly  as  they  do,  we  have  been  watching  the 
thing  for  years,  and  are  satisfied  that  potatoes 
that  are  burned  green  by  being  left  out  in  the 
sun  will  keep  firmer,  and  are  less  liable  to  rot. 
In  sorting  our  potatoes  we  always  place  the 
greened  ones  among  the  potatoes  for  seed — nev- 
er among  those  for  table  use.  We  make  this 
explanation  so  our  customers  may  not  com- 
plain. In  ordering  potatoes  the  purchaser 
should  state  distinctly  whether  he  wants  them 
for  seed  or  for  table  use. 


Health  Notes. 


How  do  you  thrash  sweet  clover? 

Linn,  Kan.,  Sept.  14.       J.  T.  Van  Petten. 

We  save  our  sweet-clover  seed  by  thrashing 
the  stalks  on  the  barn  floor,  with  a  flail.  As  the 
seed  ripens  only  a  part  at  a  time,  a  good  deal  is 
lost  unless  we  clip  off  the  mature  dry  branches 
while  others  are  green  and  in  blossom.  Where 
one  has  enough  of  it,  it  can  be  thrashed  with  a 
machine,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Will  others 
give  US  their  experience  in  saving  their  seed? 
When  it  comes  to  removing  the  hulls,  a  clover 
huller  is  required.  The  biggest  part  of  the  seed 
we  handle  is  sold  with  the  hulls  on. 


•  REPORT  ON  THOROUGHBRED   POTATOES. 

You  sent  me  last  spring  one  pound  of  Maule's 
Early  Thorovighbred  potato  for  a  new  subscriber  to 
Gleanings.  We  have  just  dug  them,  and  got  119 
lbs.  The  largest  potato  weighed  one  pound  and 
thirteen  ounces.  W.  E.  Thompson. 

Laddonia,  Mo.,  Sept.  11. 

Very  good,  friend  T.  You  have  made  one 
pound  go  away  ahead  of  T.  B.  Terry's  figures 
when  he  first  tried  it.  You  know  he  estimated 
he  got  about  90  lbs.  from  one  planted.  Now  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  do  the  same  with  an  acre, 
and  you  are  all  right. 


THE  NEW  UPLAND  RICE,   NORTHERN     PROLIFIC. 

When  I  made  mention  of  this  rice  in  our  issue 
for  September  1,  I  had  lost  the  label  containing 
the  name,  and  here  Is  what  the  originator  says 
in  regard  to  it: 

The  name  of  my  new  rice  is  Northern  Prolific.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  it  did  well  with  you,  as  I  have 
spent  many  years  in  perfecting  it. 

Dongola,  111.,  U.  S.  A.  Martin  Benson. 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  VINELESS  SWEET  PO- 
TATOES AND  YAMS. 

I  like  both  the  vineless  bunch  yam  and  the  Span- 
ish vineless  very  much.  They  are  both  early,  dry, 
and  of  good  quality;  fine  keepers,  and  much  easier 
to  raise  than  the  kinds  with  long  vines. 

Claremont,  Ya.  A.  F.  Ames. 


SALT  IN  cisterns;   IT  WORKS   WELL  WITH   DR. 
MASON. 

M7:  EditOT- :—lt  it  hadn't  been  for  your  footnote 
to  one  of  Dt  Miller's  "don't  knows"  I  think  I 
should  not  liave  seen  what  you  said  on  page  617 
about  purifying  the  water  in  cisterns  and  wells 
with  salt.  Dr.  Miller's  "  don't  propose  "  amounts  to 
nothing  only  as  it  calls  you  out.  If,  as  he  says, 
"  any  Mcrating  pump  .  .  alone  ought  to  sweeten 
it,"  why  didn't  he  use  the  pump  and  save  the  salt  ? 
Probably  he  would  say  he  hadn't  tlie  pump.  A^  any 
rate,  he  might  have  waited  till  he  had  tried  the  salt, 
and  then  we  should  have  known  whether  salt  has 
the  same  effect  on  bad-smelling  Illinois  water  that 
it  does  on  the  same  kind  of  water  in  Ohio. 

As  you  ask  others  to  "test  the  matter  and  report," 
I  at  once  complied  with  the  test  part.  We  have  a 
large  brick  cistern,  14  feet,  deep  and  9'4  feet  across, 
the  top  being  about  three  feet  under  ground,  and 
made  so  tliHt  worms  and  bugs  can't  get  in.  The 
water  runs  directly  from  a  large  shingled  roof  into 
the  cistern,  and  is  not  filtered.  For  17  years  we 
have  used  it  for  cooking  and  drinking,  and  all  pur- 
poses about  the  house  and  barn,  and  you  and  Mrs. 
Root  and  the  Root  girls  can  testify  as  to  its  good 
qualities. 

Generally,  for  a  short  time  after  a  heavy  rain  it 
would  taste  a  little  like  rain  water;  but  the  past 
summer  we  have  had  so  much  rain,  or,  rather,  it 
came  so  frequently,  that  we  have  drunk  rain  water 
most  of  the  time,  and  for  a  short  time  the  water  has 
been  smelling  and  tasting  as  though  it  had  "  got  off 
its  base,"  and  seemed  hardly  fit  to  use;  but  as  we 
are  all  quite  healthy,  and  able  to  digest  microbes, 
bacteria,  etc.,  we  have  kept  on  using  it.  As  you 
know,  we  don't  drink  tea  nor  cofl'ee  at  our  house,  so 
our  drinking-water  has  not  been  boiled. 

Well,  as  I  have  said,  I  put  the  salt-purifying  qual- 
ities to  the  test  at  once.  I  removed  the  cistern  cov- 
er and  found  that  the  cistern  had  about  76  barrels 
of  water  in  it.  I  got  about  two  quarts  of  coarse 
common  salt,  and  sprinkled  or  scattered  it  over  the 
top  of  the  water,  putting  more  near  the  pump  than 
elsewhere.  I  then  pumped  a  few  pails  of  water,  let- 
ting it  run  directly  back  into  the  cistern,  and,  lo 
and  behold  I  the  bad  odor  and  taste  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, within  a  few  minutes,  and  our  whole 
family  were  happy.    Long  live  the  footnotes. 

But,  just  hold  on  a  minute  if  you  please.  "All  is 
not  gold  that  glitters,"  although  I  love  gold,  and  for 
the  same  reason  I  love  the  Savior— "he  first  loved 
me."  I  salted  the  cistern  water  on  Thursday  of 
last  week.  On  the  following  Saturday  we  had  an 
unusually  heavy  rainst.sorm,  and  the  water  took  on 
its  old-time  smell  and  taste,  as  after  all  previous 
heavy  rains,  only  more  so."  A  little  of  the  bad 
smell  and  taste  returned;  but  another  dose  of  salt 
has  madf  all  lovely  again. 

I  have  seen  many  ways  for  purifying  the  water  of 
eifcterns,  described  in  the  papers,  but  none  of  them 
ever  seemed  to  satisfy  me;  but  when  I  saw  what 
Gleanings  said  about  salt  it  occurred  to  me  that, 
as  it  is  used  in  our  food,  it  certainly  would  do  the 
water  no  harm,  even  if  it  did  no  good. 

Toledo,  O.,  Sept.  8.  A.  B.  Mason. 

Let  me  say  in  answer  to  Dr.  Mason  and  Dr. 
Miller  that  we  have  had  an  aerating-pump  of 
the  most  modern  construciion  in  our  cistern  for 
the  past  year;  but  it  did  not  do  the  business 
until  we  put  in  a  couple  of  pounds  of  salt. 


Tobacco  Column. 


,  THE  evils  OF  THE  yOBACCO-HABIT. 

Dear  Bi'otlicr  Root:— While  I  am  well  aware  that 
you  are  heartily  opposed  to  tobacco,  I  don't  re- 
member that  you  have  published  any  thing  to  show 
it  in  all  its  evil  tendencies. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  plant  which  the  Lord 
created  at  the  first,  and  pronounced  "good  "as  a 
romit,  as  a  poxiltice  in  case  of  inflammation,  and  as  a 
decoction  to  kill  lice  on  cattle,  and  on  plants,  is 
equally  good  to  be  chewed  daily  as  a  quid,  or  burnt 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  smoke-pipe   of   our 
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nose.  The  first  great  plea  in  its  defense  is,  "  It  is 
not  hurting  me."  How  does  he  linow  that?  Not 
all  evils  manifest  themselves  at  first,  whereas  we  do 
know  that  it  lias  injured  others,  to  their  death. 
Should  we  not  rather  do  that  which  is  positively 
g<M>d  :'  It  has  been  proven  thai  it  is  detrimental  to 
our  mental  powers.  In  various  colleges  and  schools 
the  line  has  been  distinctly  drawn,  the  users  almost 
invariably  falling  below,  and  the  non-users  stand- 
ing above.  I  remember  distinctly  a  prominent  pro- 
fessor in  a  theological  seminary,  the  sun  of  one  of 
Genei'al  Washington's  aids,  his  memory  stored  with 
anecdotes  and  proofs,  plaiuiing  to  write  "  The  Prov- 
idence of  God  in  the  Revolution."  He  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty-seven,  regretting  that  he  had  contract- 
ed the  smoking  habit  even  by  the  advice  of  his 
physician,  and  died  leaving  19  i)age8  of  manuscript. 
He  spent  so  mucli  time  smoking  and  meditating 
(day-dreams)  that  he  lost  his  will  power,  and  the  re- 
sult was  almost  nothing.  The  smoker  may  think  he 
is  economical;  he  don't  spend  very  much.  He  that 
is  unjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust  also  in  much. 

Then  there  are  very  few  of  the  users  of  "the 
weed "  but  disregard  the  laws  of  neatness.  It  is 
but  fair  to  ask  whether  we  have  the  right  to  soil  the 
premises,  or  even  to  make  filthy  the  street  that 
others  have  to  use.  Another  consideration,  can  the 
smoker  accomplish  as  much  work,  including  the 
time  consumed  in  filling  and  lighting  his  pipe,  and 
caring  for  it,  lest  it  be  dropped  or  broken  ?  and, 
of  course,  he  can  not  be  worth  as  much  to  his  em- 
ployer, nor  does  its  practice  conduce  to  his  success 
in  lite.  Another  very  serious  charge:  it  tends  to 
make  a  man  selfish.  How  often  do  we  see  a  smoker 
enjoying  his  pipe,  compelling  his  neighbor  to  breathe 
the  noxious  smell  he  is  making!  Is  not  this  selfl^h- 
nens,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  wicked 
characters  in  II.  Tim.  2:2?  And  then,  you  do  not 
wish  that  your  influence  on  others  shall  lead  them 
to  spend  their  time,  money,  and  mental  powers  for 
that  which  has  for  its  strongest  argument,  "It 
doesn't  do  me  any  harm."  One  more  question:  Are 
you  willing  to  be  one  of  the  tools  to  circulate  those 
pictures  of  a  very  questionable  character  that  are 
hidden  in  so  many  packages  of  tobacco  ? 

Hammonton,  N.  J.  A.  A.  VanDoren. 


Humbugs  and  Swindles. 


PROF,  humbolt's  electkic- light  fi-uid. 

One  day  last  week  a  man  was  hei-c  selling  Prof . 
Humbolt's  "Electric  Fluid."  I  bought  $1.00  worth 
of  it,  and  pronounce  it  a  fraud.  The  chimney  was 
smoked  just  the  same,  it  took  just  as  much  coal  oil, 
and  the  light  was  no  better  that  I  could  tell;  and  as 
to  the  lamp  not  exploding,  I  have  lived  38  years 
and  not  had  an  explosion;  and  if  I  live  that  much 
longer  without  one,  I  guess  I  shall  be  nearly  ready 
to  die  any  way,  so  I  do  not  want  it  on  that  account. 
The  agent  came  into  the  house,  talking  so  glibly 
and  incessantly  that  one  had  no  time  to  think  for 
himself.  He  i>ut  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder, 
dipped  the  wick  into  the  coal  oil,  set  it  on  lire,  and 
put  it  down  into  the  lam|>  full  of  oil.  Well,  it  did 
not  explode,  and  I  was  convinced;  and  I  have  since 
been  told  that  it  would  not  have  exploded  any  way, 
which  I  knew  when  I  read  the  directions,  which 
say,  "Letihe  powder  dissolve  for  20  horns."  Just 
think  of  him  making  tliat  wonderful  experiment  in 
less  than  a  minute!  I  think  20  hours  is  to  give 
the  agent  time  to  get  out  of  the  country.  He  also 
told  me  he  had  sold  to  every  lady  on  the  road;  in  fact, 
that  he  would  give  me  ^.5  00  for  any  that  ho  had  not 
sold  to.  Now,  if  I  could  catch  him  I  would  make 
quite  a  neat  little  sum,  as  he  sold  to  only  one,  or, 
rather,  traded  her  $1.00  worth  for  a  lunch;  nor  was 
that  all  the  misrepresentation  he  made,  but  perhaps 
you  don't  care  to  hear  any  more. 

Mks.  F.  F.  Johnson. 

Pagosa  Springs,  Colo  ,  Aug.  24. 

My  good  friend,  I  am  very  sorry  that  you 
have  lost;  your  dollar;  but  as  misery  loves  com- 
pany, It  may  help  you  a  little  to  know  that 
your  humble  servant  A.  I.  Root  was  swindled 
out  of  all  his  money,  and  watch  besides,  by  just 
such  a  chap  as  you  describe,  and  just  about 
the  same  sort  of  stuff.  I  paid  the  dollar  for  a 
little  of  the  powder,  and  then  paid  the  rest  of 


my  money  and  watch  for  a  recipe  to  make  it; 
but  it  was  almost  JO  years  ago.  Will  our  friends 
please  look  out  for  him "? 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


SEED    POTATOES     AS    PREMIUMS    FOR    SUBSCRIBING. 

Although  we  have  been  making  no  offers  of  .'-eed 
liotatoes  to  those  who  send  money  for  Gleani.n(;s, 
for  the  past  few  months,  quite  a  few  seem  to  be  ex- 
pecting them,  nevertlieless.  Now,  friends,  we  have 
a  great  crop  of  potatoes— between  2000  and  3000 
bushels  from  about  8  acres  of  ground.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  yield  for  a  "book  farmer,"  is  it  not  ? 
Well,  Providence  has  given  us  good  measure,  and 
we  are  trying  to  give  good  measure  to  our  patrons. 
Last  year,  when  potatoes  had  to  be  given  away  to 
get  rid  of  them,  we  gave,  as  you  may  remember,  a 
dollar's  worth  of  potatoes  for  every  dollar  sent  us 
for  Gleanings.  This  year,  however,  the  prospect  Is 
at  present  that  potatoes  will  not  have  to  be  given 
away.  Now,  it  is  on  object  with  every  journal, 
especially  every  good  journal,  to  get  it  started  in 
new  homes  and  new  localities;  therefore  we  offer 
special  inducements  to  any  old  subscriLer  who  will 
introduce  It  into  a  new  home;  so  I  hope  no  one  will 
complain  when  we  offer  c.rtni  inducements  to  those 
who  introduce  Gleanings  into  a  family  where  it 
has  never  been  taken  before.  Of  course,  you  will 
see  the  point.  In  order  to  do  this  we  hereby  make 
the  following  offer,  to  be  good  until  it  is  recalled: 

Every  person  who  is  already  a  subscriber  to 
Gleanings,  and  who  will  get  it  introduced  into 
some  home  where  it  is  not  going  already,  can  have  a 
dollar's  worth  of  Thoroughbred  potatoes  forgetting 
it  thus  started,  providing  you  ask  for  no  other 
premium.  Of  course,  the  dollar  must  come  with 
the  name  of  the  new  subscriber.  Potatoes  are  to  be 
at  the  list  price  below;  and  if  wanted  by  mail  you 
must  send  the  money  for  the  postage  with  the  dol- 
lar. Of  course,  you  can  do  what  you  choose  with 
the  potatoes— keep  them  for  your  trouble,  give  the 
new  subscriber  half  of  them,  or  fix  it  up  any  way 
you  two  have  a  mind  to.  If  you  do  not  want  to  go 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  hunting  up  a  new 
subscriber,  make  some  relative  or  friend  a  present 
of  it.  Almost  any  person  interested  in  gardening 
or  growing  potatoes  will  find  Gleanings  valuable, 
even  if  he  is  not  a  bee-keeper.  So  much  for  new 
names. 


Namk. 

Varieties  are  in  order  as 
reg:ards  time  of   matur- 
ing;   earliest   first,   next 
earliest  second.and  so  on. 
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White  Bliss  Triumpii  .... 
E    Thoro'bred,  Maule's* 
Burpee's  Extra  Early 
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15 
12 
15 
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1  00 
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8  2  .50 
12  50 
2  00 
2  00 

1  25 

Monroe  Seertlini?  ..   .. 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.. 
Sir  William 

1  26 

1  25 

2  00 

1  50 

2  60 

Manum's  Enormous 

New  Craipr 

2  50 
2  50 

*  The  above  prices  of  Early  Thoroughbred  are  for  selected  tu- 
bers, mostly  from  the  cro])  grown  by  T.  B  Terry.  For  seconds, 
half  above  prices.  Very  small  Thoroughbreds,  say  about  the 
size  of  marbles,  will  be  sold  at  one  fourth  prices  in  the  table 
while  they  last.  This  will  give  everyone  a  chance  to  supply 
himself  with  seed  at  11  very  moderate  price  so  long  as  the  small 
sizes  and  seconds  last. 

SEED  POTATOES  AS  A  PREMIUM  TO  THOSE  WHO  RE- 
NEW OR  PAY  UP  PAST  DUES. 

Every  present  subscriber  who  renews,  or  everj' 
subscriber  who  pays  up  whnt  he  is  in  arrears,  can 
have  1  lb.  of  the  new  Thoroughbred  potato  for  every 
dollar  he  sends  for  Gleanings,  providing  he  sends 
the  postage  if  the  potatoes  are  wanted  by  mail,  and 
providing-  he  asks  for  no  other  premium.  Now, 
friends,  this  is  a  tremendous  otter.  The  potatoes  we 
expect  to  use  for  f?/i'.s  premium  otter  are,  first, 
northern  grown  Thoroughbred  potatoes.  Second, 
they  were  grown  in  the  sandy  soil  of  northern  Mich- 
igan. They  are  pei'fectly  free  from  scab,  and  are 
the  smoothest  and  handsomest  lot  of  potatoes  I  ever 
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saw  in  my  life  grown  anywhere.  In  fact,  they  are 
just  perfect  beauties.  They  are  grown  on  Terry's 
plan;  and.  ia  fact,  the  grower,  W.J.  Manley,  Sanilac 
Center,  Mich.,  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  pupil  of  T.  B. 
Terry's;  and  he  has.  if  possible,  beaten  his  master 
this  time.  I  paid  a  l)ig  lot  of  money  for  these  pota- 
toes, even  wliile  I  had  a  great  stock  of  my  own 
growing.  I  bought  them  just  because  I  wanted  to 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  astonishing  the  friends  of 
Gleanings  by  showing  tliem  wliat  is  possible  in  a 
soil  just  right,  a  potato  just  right,  and  with  a 
man  who  knows  his  business  We  expect  to  have 
the  potatoes  mailed  the  very  day  the  dollars  are  re- 
ceived, and  they  will  go  right  along,  winter  and 
summer,  until  the  crop  of  about  40  barrels  is  ex- 
hausted. Potatoes  can  go  by  mail  without  injury 
from  frost,  at  any  season  of  the  year.  I  can  not  re- 
member that  we  lost  a  pound  last  season. 

You  will  notice  by  reading  the  papers  and  the 
government  crop  reports  that  potatoes  are  on  the 
advance,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  hold  the  prices  in 
the  table  above  open  while  the  same  potatoes  are 
worth  more  money  in  the  open  market;  so  if  you 
want  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  you  had  better 
get  your  money  in  quick.  If  you  want  potatoes  by 
freight  it  is  a  great  deal  better  all  round  to  order  be- 
fore any  danger  of  frost. 


SECOND-CBOP  SEED  POTATOES. 

There  are  quite  a  few  reports  of  failure  in  getting 
potatoes  dug  in  June  and  July  to  come  up  when 
planted  in  July  and  August.  My  opinion  is  that  it 
can  be  managed  all  right,  even  here  in  the  North, 
when  we  get  to  understand  it.  We  have  had  quite 
a  few  failures,  but  we  have  had  two  decided  suc- 
cesses. One  was  when  we  decided  the  potatoes  were 
not  going  to  come  up,  and  planted  cabbages  in  their 
place.  The  potatoes  came  up  afterward,  so  we 
have  potatoes  and  cabbage  in  one  patch.  The  trou- 
ble was,  we  did  not  wait  long  enough.  The  second 
time  we  put  the  potatoes  in  the  cellar,  and  kept 
them  until  they  began  to  sprout;  then  when  we  put 
them  outdoors  in  the  ground  they  came  up  as  nice- 
ly as  they  do  in  the  spring,  and  now  they  are  as 
green  find  thrifty  sis  potatoes  in  June.  The  seed 
furnished  by  our  good  friend  Swinson,  Goldsboro, 
N.  C,  and  which  he  said  was  all  right  to  plant,  did 
not  seem  to  do  much  better  than  that  raised  here 
in  the  North.  There  is  one  way  in  which  we  can 
make  a  success  of  it  every  time,  but  it  is  some  trou- 
ble: Leave  some  of  your  extra  early  potatoes  with- 
out any  hilling  up,  so  that  the  tubers  stick  out  and 
get  sunburnt.  These  will  send  out  sprouts  right  in 
the  hill,  and  start  to  grow— at  least,  they  have  dur- 
ing this  wet  season.  Pick  them  out  and  plant  them, 
and  they  will  grow  a  beautiful  second  crop.  Of 
course,  you  can  not  well  afford  to  do  this  unless  it 
ie  with  some  valuable  early  potato  that  you  are  very 
anxious  to  propagate  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

REPORTS   OF'THE  THOROUGHBRED  POTATOES.)  D 
I  planted  'Zi4  lbs.  of  Maule's  Thorougrhbred  potatoes,  and  har- 
vested from  them  136  lbs.  of  fine  potatoes.  Kdw.  Smith. 
I  {Cai-penter,  111.,  Sept.  2.5. 

In  the  last  two  days  I  have  dup:  and  picked  up  Iffi  bushel  box- 
es, heaped  full,  and  there  are  all  of  lij  more  to  dig.  These  all 
grew  on  10  rows,  each  3.")  rods  long.  I  never  saw  the  like  before, 
and  every  one  who  sees  it  says  the  same.  W.  J.  Manley. 

Sanilac  Center,  Mich.,  Sept.  2.'.. 

This  last  report  is  in  regard  to  the  potatoes  I  have 
spoken  of  elsewhere  a-j  being  such  extra-nice  ones. 
Ten  rows  35  rods  long,  if  the  potfitoes  were  planted 
2Vi  feet  apart  (which  is  quite  wide  enough  for  the 
Thoroughbred)  would  make  52'^  rods  for  the  1.50 
bushels.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  456 
bushels  per  acre  of  the  nicest  potatoes  I  ever  saw  of 
any  kind  or  anywhere.  We  had  special  square  rods 
in  our  own  fields  where  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
about  500  bushels  per  acre.  A  good  many  were 
drowned  out  on  our  richest  creek-bottom  ground. 


OUR  SUBSCRIPTION-LIST. 

We  are  glad  to  inform  our  subscribers  that  this  is 
now  in  the  hai  ds  of  Miss  Constance  M.  lioot,  the 
one  who  used  to  be  called  "Blue Byes,"  and  who  was 
born  on  the  very  day  that  the  first  copy  of  Glean- 
ings was  issued  and  came  from  the  printing-press. 
She  opens  the  mail,  and  receives  all  the  money  sent 
in  for  Gleanings;  does  all  the  corresponding  di- 
rectly with  our  subscribers;  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
new  invention  designed  for  the  purpose  she  has  (or 
will  have)  the  whole  matter  of  subscription,  and,  in 
fact,  a  brief  history  of  every  little  transaction  per- 
taining to  Gleanings,  right  in  her  hands.    As  she 


is  also  a  member  of  The  A.  I.  Itoot  Co.,  it  is  to  her 
interest  not  only  to  liave  all  our  old  friends  contin- 
ue with  us,  but  to  make  as  many  new  acquaint- 
ances as  possible  wherever  Gleanings  goes. 


BEE-SUPPLIES  IN  EXCHANGE   FOR  HONEY. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  those  who 
desire  to  secure  supplies  for  next  season  and  pay 
for  the  same  in  honey  just  harvested.  In  writing, 
if  extracted  honey,  send  sample;  if  comb,  give  de- 
scription of  it,  indicating  grade,  state  how  put  up, 
what  price  you  e.xpect,  and  give  a  list  of  the  goods 
you  want  in  exchange.  If  we  can  not  use  the  honey, 
we  may  be  able  to  turn  it  to  some  one  who  can,  and 
thereby  find  you  a  market  for  it. 


HONEY   FOR  SALE. 

We  are  selling  choice  white  comb  honey  in  1-lb. 
sections,  24-lb.  cases,  at  15c  per  lb.;  200-lb.  lots  at 
14c.  Larger  lots  quoted  on  application.  We  have 
some  buckwheat  honey  which  we  can  offer  at  lie; 
2001b.  lots  at  10c;  larger  lots  quoted  on  application. 
Extracted  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  choice  new  willow- 
herb,  at  7c,  2  caas  to  the  case;  two-case  lots  at  6V2C. 
Last  year's  honey,  equally  good,  either  willow-herb 
or  alfalfa,  at  Yzc  per  lb.  less.  Alfalfa  in  one-gallon 
cans,  6  in  a  case,  for  $5.00  per  case.  Lots  of  3  cases 
at  $4  50  per  case.  Write  for  prices  on  large  lots  if 
Interested. 

DISCOUNT   FOR  FALL  ORDERS. 

As  bee-keepers  generally  have  secured  a  good 
crop  of  honey  this  season  they  will  feel  more  like 
investing  in  supplies  needed  next  season  during  the 
fall,  when  they  can  be  bought  cheaper,  secured  in 
good  time  to  put  up  ready  for  use  during  the  win- 
ter months  when  you  have  plenty  of  time  Bees- 
wax is  much  lower  than  it  was  last  spring  or  than 
it  usually  is  in  the  spring.  We  are,  therefore,  able 
to  sell  foundation  5c  a  pound  less  than  catalog  price, 
and  can,  besides,  make  the  usual  early-order  dis- 
count, which  between  now  and  Dec.  1st  is  5  per  cent. 
If  you  are  in  need  of  supplies  let  us  hear  from  you 
with  a  list  of  your  requirements. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


Do  not  stop  Gleanings,  for  it  is  the  only  paper  I 
take,  and  I  can  not  do  without  it.        C.  F.  Grubb. 
Jubilee,  N.  C,  Sept.  7. 


We  are  all  well  pleased  with  Gleanings;  only 
wish  it  would  come  weekly.  The  story  of  Crystal 
Mountain  is  very  interesting  indeed.  I  think  you 
will  have  to  get  Mr.  Martin  to  give  us  another  one, 
for  it  seems  to  be  so  much  like  facts. 

Wellford  Sta.,  S.  C,  Aug.  14.         T.  P.  Pearson. 


The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  $107.57 
from  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.,  for  Armenian 
relief.  Frank  H.  Wiggin,  Asst.  Treas. 

Boston,  Sept.  12. 


CUT  PRICES. 


Save  money  by  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  flood  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Address 


JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Po^^a^"' 


nes, 


flease  mention  this  paper. 
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I  New  Process 

I  Weed   Foundation.  | 

=  ^^^  Nothing  like   it.^^^  = 

S  Our  total  output  so  far  this  season  is  near=  ^ 

=  50,000  lbs.,  which   is    10,000  lbs.  more  = 

—  than  the  best  year  of  the  old=process  S 
=  foundation.  = 

=  See  •  •  •  I 

=  We  are  receiving-  very  flattering-  testimo-  = 

=  nials  from  tlie  leading-  bee-keepers  all  over  = 

—  this  countr>' ,  and,  in  fnct,  of  the  world.  — 
=  Here  is  one  that  has  just  been  received  = 
S  from  the  inventor  of  the  Cowan  extractor,  S 
=  editor  of  the  Britixh   Bee  Jmuital,  and  au-  = 

—  thor  of  the  British  Bee-lieeper's  Guide-  — 
=  book— a  work  that  has  had  an  enormous  = 
S  sale,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  — 
=  French,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Rus-  = 
z:  sian,  and  Spanish.  Mr.  Cowan,  under  date  = 
=  of  June  18,  g-ives  the  new  foundation  this  — 
=  high  encomium:  =: 

—  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  ^ 
S  Weed  foundation.  I  like  it  very  much,  and  — 
=  certainly  think  it  is  all  that  is  represented.  = 
s:  Yours  very  truly,  — 
=  Thos.  Wm.  Cowan.  = 
=  London,  Eng.,  June  18.  = 

E  And  that  is  not  all.    We  have  sent  sev-  = 

^  eral  very  large  consignments  of  this  new-  = 

=  process  foundation  to  England.    The  Brit-  — 

=  ish  bee-keepers  are  demanding  this  article  = 

=  all  over  the  British  Isles,  just  the  same  as  r: 

—  American  bee-keepers  are  demanding  the  S 
=  same  all  over  the  ITaited  States.  Our  Brit-  = 
~  ish  cousins  know  a  good  thing  when  they  — 
=  see  it.  = 

—  We  have  many  other  fine  testimonials,  S 
=  but  we  have  not  room  to  display  them  here.  = 

E  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  E 

=  Medina,  Ohio.  = 
qilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllir? 


I    Profit  in  Honey  Producing. 


0 


iiPPnc    Ihave  100  three-banded  Italian  queens, 
UCCUa.  tested,  1  will  sell  at  40  cts.  each,  until 
^    sold.    No  queens  to  sell  after  Oct.  30th.    Ihave 
raised  bees  for  30  vears,  and  have  good  fine  queens. 
DANIEL  WURTH,  Falmouth,  Rush  Co.,  Ind. 


WANTED.— To   exchange   or    sell   a   twenty-inch 
pony  planer. 

The  Geo.  Ral,l  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— 500  lbs.  water-white  comb  honey  No.  1 
A.    Price  15c  per  lb.  rlelivered  on  cars. 

Edw.  E.  Smith,  Carpenter,  111. 


A  colony's  condition  noted  by  Electricity. 
Queens  removed  and  introduced  mechanically. 
Honey  extracted  without  removal  from  hive. 

Wonderful  invention  in  the  Pacific 
Bee  Journal,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  a 

monthly  illustrated  magazine,  |1 .00  a 
year,  less  50  cts.  if  paid  before  Jan- 
uary. Now  the  finest  paper  on  Bee- 
keeping. 

Great  Sacrifice  Sale  for  30  Days. 

Fifty  Colonies  of  ray  well-known  strain  of  Italian 
bees.  Each,  $5.U(i;  ten  at  $4.50.  The  queens  are 
select  breeding  queens. 

The  Yockey  bees  are  ahead  of  any  thing  in  this  country. 

Samuel  Martin,  Paulton,  Pa. 
The  queens  I  received  from  you  last  season  beat  any  thing 
I  ever  saw  for  honey  and  gentleness 

Wm.  Ashcom,  Ligonier,  Pa. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hives 
are  same  as  the  dovetailed. 

F.H.  YOCKBW 
Nortb  Wasliing-ton,  Westm'd  Co.,  F*a. 

In  writing  advertisers  mention  this  paper. 

Pure 
Queens. 

Ihave  the  only  genuine  pure  Cyprian  or  Syrian 
bees  in  the  U.  S.  so  far  as  I  know,  imported  direct. 
I  have  had  these  bees  two  years  and  Qnd  them  to  be 
the  best  honey-gatherers  and  cell-builders  of  any 
bees  I  ever  had.  I  will  in.ui  you  these  queens  from 
!  now  till  Nov.  15th,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  at  the  following  prices:  Untested,  $1.00 
each,  6  for  $.5.50,  or  $9.00  per  dozen.  Tested  queens, 
$3.00,  or  the  very  best  breeders  $5.00  each. 

au- -^  "-,  MRS.  JENNIE  ATCHLEY, 

^^r^JCF^  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

Maule's  New 

Thoroughbred  Potato. 

If  you   intend  to  plant  them  next  year,  get  my 

prices    before    buying.     I  can  save   you    money. 

Freight  paid  on  first  barrel  order  from  each  county. 

Reference,  Wjiyne  Co.  Savings  Bank,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

W.  C.  SinONS,  Arlington,  Pa. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates,  Frames,  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  CO., 

8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


Smith    Premier  Type=writer. 

Three  New  Models==Nos.  2,"'3,  and  4. 


Improvement    the    order 
of  the  age." 


—  Ho»,>.  You|,'ExamlnedLThem  ? 

Many  improvements  heretofore  overlooked i^by  other  manufac- 
turers.   DURABILITY  the  first  consideration. 
Address 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.. 

Competent  Operators 

furnished.  Tel.  339. 


348  Superior  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.     Branch  offices  in  29  princl 
—    —  pal  cities  of  the  U.  S.,  I . 
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THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  .^Box  318,    PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 


42  Years,    1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses.       i^M 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy   nursery   pro- 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 


;,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 


Sn    Et©L 


Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


Wonderfyl  Red  Glover 


workers,  are  the  bees  produced  by  queens  of 
Moore's  strain  of  Italians.  Could  you  have  seen 
them  working  on  red  clover  tlie  past  season,  and 
heard  what  a  hum  tliey  made,  you  would  swy,  "Won- 
derful indeed."  Keduced  prices:  Warranted  queens, 
eOceach;  4  tor  $3.00.  Select  warranted.  7.5c.  Select 
tested,  $1.00.  Snfe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.     J.  P.  nOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 


all  the  many  shows  in  [ 
I  which  it  has  participated, 
there  must    be   something 
the  su  jiei  iority  claims  of  the 
•ELIABLE   INCUBATOR 
'Self  resuliitinK,  entirely  auto- 
latic,  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the  I 
liable  does  the  rest.  All  about  I 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to  [ 
I  the  poultry  ra.in  in  our  iipw  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit. 
I  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QUINCY.IUS 


Received  the  World's  Fair  Medal. 


DOWDEN 

POTATO  DIGGERS 

CUTTERS,  SORTERS,  ETC. 

Warr.inted  to  do  all  that  we  represent  tliem  to  do. 

r»RiCi5  KunvcnD. 

Write  for  catalog.  Mention  this  paper. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  CO.,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


I  WOVEN  won  FENCE 

OvfirSOStvlesJThe  bestonEarth.   Horse  high, 
^iverouoTyieaj    ^jj  strong.  Pig  and  Chicken 
jtigtit.  You  can  make  from  40 
jto  60  rods  per  day  for  from 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    Free* 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
iRidgeville,    -     Indiana. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 

UNION  COMBINATION  SAW 
Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us 
ing  hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut 
ting  off,  Mitering,  Rabljeting 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing 
Edging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial 
Catalog  Free.  l-24ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  Y. 


PAGE  FENCE  HOLOS  BEARS! 

"Hainta-ot  any  bears,  don't  want  any,  so 
what  do  I  care?"  Simply  tliis:  It's  another 
proof  of  the  benefit  of  elasticity.  Owing  to 
his  weight,  strength,  persistency  and  atiility 
to  climb,  bruin  can  discount  all  the  bulls  dn 
creation  testing  wire  fence,  and  none  but 
Faiie  can  hold  him.  Read  particulars  in 
July  "Hustler." 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


MUTH'S  HOEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  J^UTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 

ne.ase  mention  this  paper 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  tive  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  adv't  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  exchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  nnder  this  he.ad.  Kor  such  our  regular  rates  of 
•JO  c.  a  line  will  be  chaiged  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 

WANTED.— To  exchange  300  colonies  of  beee  for 
any  thing  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  part  of  the  Abe  Lincoln 
farm  for  bicycle,  machinery,  or  offers. 

D.  B.  Thomas,  Odin,  Wright  Co.,  Mo. 

tlj  ANTED. —To  exchange  thoroughbred  poultry, 
VV  seven  leading  varieiies,  for  bee-supplies  or 
offers.  A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kansas. 

WANTED.— To  excliange  Snyder  Black   roots  at 
$6.00  per  lOOO  for  beeswax.  M.  Isbell,. 

Norwich,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  thoroughly  competent  man  to  take 
charge  of  an  apiary  of  350  colonies  in  Southern 
New  Mexico.  Must  be  a  single  man,  and  well  rec- 
omiaended  as  to  ability  and  goud  hal>its.  Can  start 
on  moderate  salary,  with  a  view  of  taking  an  inter- 
est in  profits  later  on.    Address 

Gila  Farm  Co..  Cliff,  N.  M. 
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CITY  MARKETS. 

Milwaukee.— HoHcj/.— Fancy  white,  13@14;  No,  1 
white,  11@12;  fancy  amber,  8@10;  Nd.  1,  amber,  7@8: 
white,  extracted,  6®7;  amber.  5@6;  dark,  4@5; 
beeswax,  '22@'Z3.  Since  our  last  report  the  receipts 
of  honey  have  increased  and  our  sales  have  been 
quite  g'ood,  but  more  especiallj'  (jf  extracted  white. 
The  demand  for  comb  lionev  is  not  very  active  yet, 
but  we  think  it  will  come  later  on.  We  feel  that 
confidence  in  values  is  being-  grradually  restored, 
and  increased  demand  will  follow  in  every  depart- 
ment of  trade— honey  also. 

A.  V  Bishop  &  Co., 

Oct.  7.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  York.— H'Uif  I/,— There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
fancy  white  comb  honey,  while  off  grades,  mixed, 
and  liut-kwheat,  are  rather  neglected.  Receipts  are 
heavy,  and  stocks  accumulatinji'.  S;iles  are  mostly 
in  small  lots,  and  in  order  to  move  round  quantities 
it  is  necessary  to  shade  quotations.  We  quote 
fancy  white,  12@13;  ofi"  grades,  1(1@11;  buckwheat, 
8@9.  Extracted  in  fairlj-  good  demand  at  unchanged 
prices.  Beeswax  doing  a  little  better,  and  is  firm  at 
24@2.i.  HiLDRETH  Bros   &  Seoelken. 

Oct.  9.  120  &  122  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


Buffalo,— H'Oifj/.—Strictly  fancy.  12@13;  choice, 
11@12:  No,  2.  9@10:  No,  S.  7@H;  No,  4,  UM;  extracted, 
3@4.  All  grades  selling  better,  and  can.  from  now 
on,  be  moved  fairly  well— more  particularly  choice 
and  fancy.  Batterson  &  Co, 

Oct.  2.  167,  169  Scott  St.,  Bufifalo,.N.  Y. 

Chicago. -Ho/icj/,  —  Fancy  white  12'e@13;  No.  1 
white,  11@12;  fancy  amber.  9@10;  No.  1  amber,  8; 
fancy  daik.  8@,10;  No.  1  dark,  8;  white  extracted,  5® 
7;  amber,  ,5@6;  dark,  i^i@r>;  lieeswax,  2.5.  The  de- 
mand for  the  past  two  weeks  has  been  of  fair  vol- 
ume, enabling  us  to  close  out  receipts  promptly. 
We  usually  have  the  best  trade  of  the  year  at  this 
time,  and  it  is  also  the  season  when  comb  honey 
bears  transportation  well. 

R.  A,  Burnett  &  Co.. 

Oct.  7.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Albany.  —  Hrmey.  —  Fancy  white,  12@13:  No.  1 
white,  10@11;  fancy  amber,  9@10:  No.  1  amber,  8@9; 
fancy  dark,  8@9:  No.  1  dark,  7>^@8;  white,  extracted, 
6V'2@7;  amber,  .')@6;  dark,  4  The  receipts  of  both 
comb  and  extracted  honey  are  very  large,  and  prices 
are  somewhat  lower.  We  have  styles  to  suit  all  de- 
mands except  paper  cartons  weigiiing  less  than  a 
pound.  Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

Oct.  7.  Albany,  N.  Y, 

Cleveland.  —  HoHfv.— Fancy  white,  i;5@14;  No, 
1  white,  ]1@12:  extracted,  white,  .5'/^@7;  amber,  4@o; 
Beeswax,  22@25c.  Honey  moving  more  freely.  As 
weatliergets  colder  we  thiak  we  shallhaveour  usual 
trade.  Williams  Bros,, 

Oct.  6.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O, 


Cincinnati.— H(i7iej/.— Fancy  white,  13@14;  No,   1 
white,  12@13;  No.  1  amber.  lii@12;  extiucted.  white, 
5@6:   amber,  4@.5;  dark,  3(^4;  beeswax,  20@25, 
Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Oct,  7. Cincinnati,  O 

Kansas  City.— flo7iew.— Fancy  white,  14@1.5:  No.  1 
white.  13@14;  fancy  amber,  12@13  ;  No,  1  amber,  11 
@12;  fancy  dark,  10@11;  No,  1  dark,  8@10;  extract- 
ed, white,  6@6^;  amber,  5@5V2 ;  dark,  4@4y2;  bees- 
wax,25.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Oct.  8.  428  Walnut,  Kansas  Oity.  Mo. 


Minneapolis.  —  Honej/.  —  Fancy  white,  12@13; 
No.  1  white,  10@11;  fancy  amber,  9@10;  No.  1  am- 
ber, 8@9;  fancy  dark,  7@8;  No.  1  dark,  7;  extract- 
ed, white,  6i4@6>^;  amber,  4M@5JSi;  dark,  4y2@5. 
Beeswax,  22@24.  S.  H.  Hall  &  Co., 

Oct,  8,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Detroit.— Ho?)e;/.  —  No.  1  white.  12@13;  fancy 
amber,  11@12;  No.  1  amber,  10@11;  fancy  dark,  9® 
10;  white  extracted,  5@6;  amber,  .5@5i4;  dark,  4@4i4; 
beeswax,  24@26.  There  are  more  inquiries  for  hon- 
ey, and  prices  are  better  for  comb. 

M.  H.  Hunt, 

Oct.  8.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Boston.— iJo>iej/.—Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1, 11® 
12;  white  extracted,  7@8;  amber,  .5@6.   Beeswax,  25. 
B.  B.  Blake  &  Co., 
Oct.  8.  Boston,  Mass. 

Philadelphia.— HoTiey. —Fancy  white,  15@16c; 
No.  1  white,  12@13;  fancy  amber,  9@10;  No  1  amber, 
8@9;  fancy  dark,  e@7;  No.  1  dark,  7;  white  extract- 
ed, 6@7;  amber,  4@5;  dark,  4;  beeswax,  23@26.  Hon- 
ey arriving  freely  and  in  fair  demand, 

Wm.  a.  Selser, 

Oct.  9.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SpRiNGFiELD.-Hfuic;/  —Fancy  white,  12@14;  No.  1 
white,  11@12;  fancy  dark,  10. 

Perkins  &  Hatch, 
Oct.  9.  Springfield.  Mass. 

For  Sale,— Ten  barrels  good  white  -  clover  ex- 
tracted honey  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Can  put 
it  up  in  any  style  of  package  desired.  Write  for 
price,  stating  quantity  wanted.  Send  stamp  for 
sample.  Bmil  J.  Baxter, 

Nauvoo,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


For  Sale.— Extracted  buckwheat  honey,  in  half- 
barrels  of  about  1.50  lbs.  each,  and  in  60-lb.  cans; 
prices  on  application.  J.  I.  Parent, 

eltf  Birchton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Quantity  lots  of  water-white  extracted  and  gilt- 
edged  comb  honey  constantly  on  hand  at  bottom 
prices.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— 6000  lbs.  Wisconsin  extracted  bass- 
wood  honey,  fine  quality,  in  basswood  kegs  holding' 
about  240  and  260  lbs.  each  at  6140  per  lb. ;  1000  lbs. 
or  more  at  6c  per  lb.  G.  W.  Wilson, 

Kickapoo,  Vernon  Co.,  Wis. 


1000  lbs.  extracted  clover  and  basswood  in  60-lb. 
tin  cans,  at6i2C.  M.  Isbell, 

Norwich,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Basswood  and  clover  extracted  honey,  cans,  8c  lb. 
Two  cans  or  keg,  7i4c.     Buckwheat  extracted,  cans, 
6c.    Two  cans  or  keg,  S'jC.    Samples  by  mail,  5c. 
I.  J,  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

For  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  6c  and 
8c  f .  o.  b.  cars  here.    Sample  bv  mail. 

R,  H.  Bailey,  Box  81, 
A  usable  Forks,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— 500  lbs.  water-white  comb  honey  No.  1 
A.    Price  15c  per  lb.  delivered  on  cars. 

Edw.  E.  Smith,  Carpenter,  111. 


For  Sale, —  A  carload  of  white  extracted  honey 
from  basswood  and  willow-herb  in  30-gallon  barrels 
and  60-lb,  cans.  Purity  and  safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed.   Price,  6'/4  cts. ;  in  quantity,  6  cts. 

Frank  McNay,  Mauston,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— 500  lbs,  white  comb  honej'  which  I  will 
sell  for  12H  cts.  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Bishop  Hill,  111. 
G.  E.  Nelson,  Bishop  Hill,  III. 


Wanted.— 400  lbs.  fancy  white  comb  honey  from 
first  hands.    Will  pay  spot  cash. 

1,  L.  Pakker,  Tracy  City,  Tenn. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market. 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants,     mtdb      and  Prompt. 
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Feeding  Back 


Honey  to  secure  the  completion  of  unfinished  sections  can  be  made  very 
profitable  if  rightly  managed  during  the  hot  weather  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. In  "  Advanced  Bee  Culture  "  may  be  found  complete  instructions 
regarding  the  selection  and  preparation  of  colonies,  preparation  of  the  feed,  manipulation  necessary  to 
secure  the  rapid  capping  of  tlie  combs,  time  for  removing  the  honey,  and  how  to  manage  if  a  few  sections 
in  a  case  are  not  quite  complete;  in  short,  all  of  the  "  l«inks"  that  have  been  learned  from  years  of  expe- 
lence,  and  the  "feeding  back  "of  tons  of  honey.    Price  of  the  book,  50  cts. 

For  feeding  back,  no  feeder  is  superior  to  the  New  Heddon,  It  covers  the  whole  top  of  the  hive,  does 
not  daub  the  bees;  can  be  filled  witbout  coming  in  contact  with  the  bees;  a  glance  will  show  when  it  is 
empty,  and  it  holds  twenty  pounds  of  feed.  The  usual  price  for  a  new  feeder  is  7.5  cts.;  but  I  have 40 
second-hand  ones  that  I  will  sell  as  low  as  25  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


Silver  16  to  1. 

From  now  until  election  day,  for  every  order  sent 
us,  amounting  to  $16  or  over,  for  Root's  goods  at 
Root's  lowest  prices,  we  will  send  you,  packed  with 
the  goods,  one  new  1896  standard  silver  dollar.  Now's 
the  time  to  order  shipping-cases,  winter  cases,  and 
hives  in  fiat,  or  any  thing  in  apiarian  supplies  for 
which  we  are  agents  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Wm.  A.  Selser, 


lo  Vine  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


the  Danzenbaker  Hive 

Has  valuable  features 
possessed  by  no  other, 
and  is  surely  winning 

its  way;  wa*  awarded  Spe- 
•^  '  cial  Diploma,  and 
First      Premium     for    COiVlB 
HONEY.atJWich.  State  Fair,  1896.     Address 

Francis  Danzenbaker,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Care  The  A.  1.  Root  Company. 

Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Qoods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  -n.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

Italian       Untested  queens,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.35.  Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00.    Pull  colonies,  $6.00; 

and  nuclei,    2-frames,    with    queen,  $2.60;    1- 

Queens.     frame,  S3.00;  queens  after  Aug.,  50  cents. 
B.  I'  and  W.  P.  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  $1.00. 

AIRS.  A.  A.  SIAf JPS02V,  Swarts,  J>a. 

Extracted  Honey.  Finest  Quality. 

Two  60-lb.  cans,  boxed,  7c  per  lb.  One  60- 
Ib.  can,  boxed,  8c  per  lb.  Sample  by  mail, 
10c.  Pouder's  Honey  Jars  and  complete 
line  of  supplies.    Catalog  free. 

WALTER  5.  POUDER, 

162  iVlassachusetts  Ave.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Two  Queens  for  $1.00. 

We  wish  to  inform  the  readers  of  Gt^eanings  that 
we  want  every  one  of  them  to  read  The  Southland 
Qiieen,  and  we  liave  concluded  to  offer  them  one 
nice  untested  Italian  queen  and  our  paper  one  year 
all  for  $1.  These  premium  queens  are  as  fine  as  can 
be  had  anywhere,  and  you  can  send  all  the  sub- 
scriptions you  wish,  and  get  as  many  queens. 
Queens  without  the  paper  are  75c  each,  $4.25  for  6, 
or  $8.00  per  dozen,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Tested 
queens  $1.50  each.  Send  for  our  free  catalog,  that 
tells  all  about  queen-rearing;  and,  in  fact,  our  new 
'97  catalog  will  be  almost  a  complete  book  on  south- 
ern bee-is eeping,  and  will  be  free.  Root's  goods, 
Drtdant's  foundation,  and  Bingham  smoiiers.  We 
also  have  a  steam  beehive  factory,  make  and  sell 
all  kinds  of  bee-keepers'  supplies.  The  Southland 
Queen  is  a  34-page  monthly  journal,  and  the  only 
bee-paper  publislied  in  the  South.    $1.00  per  year. 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 
Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 


CUT  PRICES. 


Save  money  by  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  flood  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

;  what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready, 
Address 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  P„^^a^"'"^^ 


CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE 

DEALEBS  ft 

COMUISSIOIT 

UESCEAITTS. 

Estalslished 

1875. 


HONEY 


LIBEBAL 
AS7A1TGE8 
MADE 
OIT 


BEESWAX.   °°^s"« 


MEITTS. 


Labels,  Honey  Jars, 
Shipping  Cases,  Cartons, 
and  a  Full  Line  of  SUPPLIES. 


I.  J.  Stringham, 

105  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


Pnf  Qnip  20  stands  of  bees,  about  half  of  them 
rui    OaiC   itali:ins.     Address 

Mary  F.  Martin,  Manchester,  O. 


4  JVIonths 


FOH  OflLtV 


25  Gts. 


To  iiny  one  not  now  a  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal,  we  will  send 
it  from  Sept.  1  to  Jan.  1—4  months,  or  17  numbers— for  only  25  cents.  Or,  for  40  cents 
we  will  send  all  the  numbers  (26)  from  July  1  to  .January  1.  Full  report  of  the  North 
American  Bee-Conventiou.  at  Lincoln,  will  appear  in  the  Hee  Journal.  Better  accept  one 
of  the  above  offers.    It  will  pay  you.    One-cent  stamps  taken.    Sample  copy  tree. 

GEOt^GE  W.  YOt^K;   8t  GO., 

118  ^ICHlGflri  ST.,  »  CHICAGO,  Ilili. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 
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Brother  A.  I.,  is  that  Anti-saloon  League 
dead?  If  not,  lots  of  us  would  like  to  know 
what  it's  doing. 

W.  D  French  thinks  eucalyptus  is  the  thing 
to  plant  to  avoid  years  of  failure  in  the  honey 
crop. — Pacific  Bee  Journal. 

Linden  seedlings  come  up  of  their  own  ac- 
cord on  our  place  too,  Bro.  Root,  where  they 
fall  from  the  trees  on  a  strawberry-bed. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Abbott  says  it  is  an  advantage 
to  mix  saltpeter  with  sulphur  half  and  half  to 
make  sure  of  burning  when  fumigating  combs. 

The  only  honey  the  Pacific  Bee  Journal 
has  heard  of  in  Los  Angeles  County  is  two  tons 
extracted  by  Mrs.  C.  Gray,  from  100  colonies. 
"Her  theory  is  planting  bee-forage."; 

C"  Practical  WORK  amid  the  hum  of  the  busy 
bee  in  the  apiary  and  the  buzz-saws  in  the  fac- 
tory is  what  it  takes  to  make  an  able  editor  of  a 
bee-journal."— S.  E.  Miller,  in  Progressive. 
GFeeding  by  tipping  up  the  front  end  of  the 
hive  and  pouring  the  feed  right  into  the  en- 
trance is  more  or  less  practiced.  But  by  some 
means  I  found  a  good  many  dead  bees  about 
the  hive  when  I  fed  that  way. 

The  editor  of  Pacific  Bee  Journal  offers  $25 
to  the  man  who  comes  the  greatest  distance 
outside  the  county  and  exhibits  at  the  fair;  $'> 
to  the  man  who  sells  most  honey  in  the  exhibit 
building,  and  $3  to  the  man  who  comes  from 
the  greatest  distance.  If  I  weren't  so  busy  I 
might  try  for  that  $3. 

Here's  the  way  J.  F.  Mclntyre  weighs: 
"  With  a  spring  balance  that  weighs  over  100 
pounds  I  go  along  the  backs  of  the  hives  and 
just  weigh  the  back  end :  if  it  weighs  3.5  pounds 
I  feed  at  once,  because  I  know  that  they  are 
just  out  of  honey.  The  figures  range  from  3.5 
to  70  pounds,  with  supers  on." — Pacific  Bee 
Journal. 


The  change  to  the  new  color  in  the  cover  of 
Gleanings  seems  to  meet  with  approval  on  all 
hands,  but  I  hope  no  such  adical  change  will 
occur  again  for  a  long  time.  haven't  yet  got 
used  to  it  so  but  that  I  feel  disappointed  at  not 
Gnding  Gleanings  in  the  mail,  and  wonder 
what  that  light-blue-covered  thing  is. 

Formerly  I  thought  bees  both  could  and 
did  cut  into  sound  grapes,  but  now  I  can't  go  as 
far  as  Eli  as  Fox,  page  70(5,  for  I  feel  pretty  sure 
they  would  if  they  could.  Bees  an  tear  wood, 
but  not  the  softer  grape.  If  E.  F.  will  try  bit- 
ing a  piece  out  of  a  big  pumpkin  he  may  under- 
stand why  a  bee  can't  bite  a  grape. 

My  honey's  sold,  but  yet  it's  a  real  pleasure 
to  see  that  there's  a  little  upward  tendency  in 
prices.  The  fact  is,.;that  'an  Impression  got 
afloat  that  there  was  a  bigger  general  crop 
than  I  think  the  facts  warranted,  and  that  im- 
pression made  a  depression  in  prices  from 
which  they  are  now  beginning  to  recover. 

EnoughI  hold  on  I  let  up!  Messrs.  Editor, 
Skylark,  and  Norton.  If  Marengo  folks  are  the 
only  ones  that  talk  about  sections  with  no  wood, 
then  Marengo  folks  are  wrong  and  must  amend 
their  English,  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it. 
And  yet,  when  the  ABC  talks  about  using  up 
unfinished  sections  in  one's  own  family 

We  got  a  good  hint  at  Brother  Packham's 
wedding.  When  the  arty  were  seated  around 
the  room  after  coming  from  the  church,  among 
the  refreshments  handed  round  were  thin  slices 
of  bread,  on  which  a  spoonful  of  honey  was 
dropped  in  the  middle.  The  recipient  doubled 
the  bread  up,  making  a  delightful  little  sand- 
wich.— Australian  Bee  Bulletin. 

C.  P.  Dadant  did  a  bright  thing  by  way  of 
an  object-lesson  to  the  scholars  of  the  public 
school.  A  day  was  set,  the  scholars  bringing 
grapes,  pears,  peaches,  to  see  if  the  bees  would 
attack  them.  "A  little  honey  served  to  attract 
the  bees.  They  came  in  numbers.  Then  the 
honey  was  removed  and  some  damaged  fruit 
given  them.  On  this  they  worked,  though  not 
so  readily  as  on  the  honey.  After  they  got  fair- 
ly started  to  work,  the  damaged  fruits  were  re- 
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moved  and  sound  fruits  brought  forward.  With- 
in twenty  minutes  the  bees  had  left  in  dis- 
gust."— American  Bee  Journal. 

Pjbof.  Cook  reports  in  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal that  a  little  beetle  imported  from  Australia, 
a  red  and  black  lady-bird,  Novius  [Nedalia]  car- 
dinalis,  has  within  two  years  almost  entirely 
banished  the  white  scale  from  the  fruit-groves 
of  California.  He  is  hopeful  that  the  black 
scale  may  also  be  brought  to  time  by  means  of 
another  importation,  a  little  black  lady-bird, 
Rhizobius  ventraiis. 

Don't  THINK  of  keeping  unfinished  sections 
to  use  next  year  without  having  them  thor- 
oughly cleaned  out  this  fall,  and  by  the  bees. 
If  you  extract  them,  let  the  bees  clean  them 
out  afterward.  See  to  this  right  away.  Let 
the  bees  work  on  them  for  a  few  days  after 
they  have  the  honpy  emptied.  The  least  gran- 
ule of  honey  left  will  spoil  them  for  use  next 
season. 

I  HAVE  about  700  colonies  in  the  bean  fields. 
The  honey,  when  thoroughly  ripened,  has  no 
superior,  both  in  color  and  flavor;  but  if  taken 
off  green  or  partly  so,  it  sours  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  sage  I  can  take  off  when  about  two- 
thirds  or  nearly  capped,  but  the  bean  honey 
has  to  be  well  capped,  and  then  left  upon  the 
hive  for  a  time,  for  safety.— M.  H.  Mendleson, 
in  Pacific  Bee  Journal. 

To  AVOID  having  combs  torn  by  the  bees 
when  getting  them  to  clean  out  unfinished  sec- 
tions, use  one  of  two  ways:  Put  out  the  whole 
lot  entirely  open,  so  the  bees  will  have  free 
access  to  all  parts.  But  don't  do  that  unless 
you  have  a  big  lot  of  sections— perhaps  ten  or 
more  for  each  colony.  If  you  have  too  few  sec- 
tions'or  too  many  bees,  pile  two  to  five  supers 
of  sections  in  a  pile,  and  close  all  up  tight  ex- 
cept one  entrance  large  enough  for  one  bee  at 
a  time. 


AT  WHAT  AGE  WILL  BEES  FIRST  GATHER 
STORES  1 


By  F.  Greincr. 


Will  bees  ever  go  oat  in  search  of  food  before 
being  from  14  to  18  days  old  ? 

On  this  question  authorities  are  as  yet  divid- 
ed. Dr.  Miller  says  yes;  Vogel,  of  Germany, 
no.  Of  course,  one  of  the  two  must  be  wrong. 
In  the  Blenenzeitung  of  1891  Vogel  had  a  long 
article  in  which  he  showed  that  bees,  less  than 
18  days  old,  would  sooner  starve  than  go  out  in 
search  of  food.  I  was  inclined  lo  think  he  was 
right,  not  knowing  the  reasons  that  l^d  Dr. 
Miller  to  arrive  at  his  conclusion.     I?ut    the 


more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  uncertain  I  be- 
came. Dr.  M.  would  have  spoken  his  proverb- 
ial "  I  don't  know  "  if  he  had  not  had  conclu- 
sive evidence.  I  concluded,  and  so  I  decided 
to  settle  the  question  to  my  own  satisfaction; 
for  it  seems,  although  we  may  read  and 
study  the  ablest  written  articles  giving  the 
best  of  proof,  nothing  convinces  us  quicker  or 
so  thoroughly  and  lastingly  as  what  we  have 
seen  with  our  own  eyes.  Seeing  is  not  only  be- 
lieving but  knowing.  I  will  now  tell  the  reader 
what  I  found  out. 

In  order  to  see  how  young  a  bee  would  work 
in  the  field  I  thought  it  necessary  to  form  a 
colony  out  of  all  just  hatching  bees.  So,  on  the 
4th  of  June  I  look  four  nice  clean  combs,  all 
worker  size,  and  gave  them  to  as  many  different 
colonies,  placing  them  in  the  center  of  their 
respective  brood  nests.  On  the  25th  of  June  I 
collected  them  again,  placing  them  in  a  previ- 
ously and  especially  prepared  chamber  with 
wire-screen  bottom,  setting  the  whole  over  a 
very  populous  colony,  quilts  and  cushion  re- 
moved. In  this  way,  and  by  means  of  hot  soap- 
stones  on  top,  and  wrapping  all  in  blankets,  I 
tried  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  the  desired 
point  so  the  brood  and  bees  would  not  suffer 
either  way.  When  I  placed  these  brood-combs 
in  the  above-named  chamber,  some  bees  had 
already  commenced  hatching  from  them;  on 
the  :;;sth  of  June  quite  a  number  of  bees  had 
gathered,  forming  a  regular  cluster.  I  gave 
them  then  a  new  and  somewhat  isolated  loca- 
tion, and  for  a  fly-hole  I  opened  a  previously 
bored  -^^-inch  hole,  being  about  2  inches  above 
the  bottom-board.  The  oldest  bees  in  this  little 
colony  were  now  just  three  days  old;  but  not 
one  came  out,  not  even  peeped  out  that  after- 
noon, although  the  sun  shone  warm.  The  next 
afternoon  a  very  few  bees  showed  themselves; 
some  few  specked  up  the  outside  of  the  hive  a 
very  little  around  the  fly-hole;  but  not  one  at- 
tempted to  fly  off.  The  next  day,  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  (June  30)  the  oldest  bees  being 
then  just  five  days  old.  there  was  suddenly  a 
commotion,  to  be  noticed  from  quite  a  distance. 
I  was  at  my  post  in  a  minute.  Quite  a  number 
of  bees  were  flying  off  and  kept  flying,  apparent- 
ly in  for  a  play,  and,  judging  from  the  specking 
the  previous  day.  perhaps  for  a  cleansing  flight. 
This  lasted  some  15  or  20  minutes.  Then  things 
became  quiet  again.  Then,  all  at  once,  I 
imagined  seeing  a  bee  slipping  into  the  en- 
trance-hole, carrying  a  tiny  load  of  pollen.  The 
b(-e  disappeared  from  my  sight  so  quickly  I 
could  not  be  certain;  while  meditating  and 
wondering  wheiher  it  really  could  be,  another 
boi-  struck  the  little  %  inch  entrance-hole,  but 
also  disappeared  quickly.  Several  more  bees 
came  in  the  same  fashion;  and,  although  I  was 
as  attentive  as  I  could  be,  I  was  still  undecided 
wheiher  there  had  been  pollen  in  any  of  their 
pollen-baskets,  the  loads  ihey  carried  being  so 
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small,  hardly  visible,  and  the  bees  always  go- 
ing from  my  sight  so  quickly. 

The  next  bee  that  came  was  loaded  quite  a 
little  heavier.  This  time  there  was  no  mistake 
— the  load  of  pollen  was  there.  The  bee  carry- 
ing it  also  hit  the  little  round  entrance  with  in- 
fallible accuracy.  I  mention  these  observa- 
tions because  some  one  might  say,  "  A  strange 
bee  strayed  accidentally  found  the  hive."  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  that  all  my  other  hives 
have  their  entrance  on  a  level  with  the  bottom- 
board,  and  full  width  of  the  hives,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  suppose  any  stray  bee  would 
drop  down  on  the  alighting-board  and  try  to 
find  admittance  there;  but  although  1  watched 
quite  a  few  more  bees  coming  in  loaded  with 
pollen  more  or  less,  every  one  seemed  to  know 
just  where  the  entrance  was. 

At  sundown  that  day  an  examination  was 
made.  It  showed  that  considerable  work  had 
been  done  to  match  the  combs.  Some  honey 
had  been  changed  to  different  places.  The 
most  surprising  feature  was  the  presence  of  un- 
sealed larvie.  The  small  amount  of  open  brood 
contained  in  one  of  the  combs  at  the  time  of 
forming  the  colony  on  the  ~!5th  of  June  had  not 
suffered,  but  had  seemingly  been  cared  for  all 
right.  A  subsequent  experiment  along  this  line 
did  not  turn  out  so  well.  A  colony  having  cast 
a  prime  swarm  on  the  2()th  of  June  was  stripped 
from  all  its  bees  July  1st.  The  brood-combs 
were  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  other  case,  and  on  the  third  day  I  found  a!  1 
open  brood  perished.  Why  this  difference,  I  am 
not  fully  prepared  to  say. 

Our  basswood-honey  season  opened  on  the 
morning  of  July  1st.  My  little  experimental 
colony  sent  out  its  workers  as  regular  as  any 
other  colony  in  the  yard,  they  bringing  both 
honey  and  pollen.  No  bee  was  at  this  time 
quite  six  days  old.  On  examining  the  colony 
on  the  evening  of  this  day,  much  new  honey 
could  be  seen  which  dropped  from  the  combs 
when  held  in  a  horizontal  position. 

From  this  time  on  no  marked  difference  could 
be  noticed  between  this  or  any  other  colony,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  in  strength.  A  queen  was  now 
introduced,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  make 
further  observations,  the  bees  all  being  black 
and  the  queen  an  Italian;  but,  as  it  happened, 
she  proved  a  drone-layer,  was  removed  later, 
and  one  of  Root's  tested  queens  substituted.  On 
the  2.5th  of  July  she  commenced  to  lay,  and  she 
soon  tilled  the  combs  nicely.  Now  some  of  the 
bees  are  about  !.">  days  old,  and  many  of  them 
may  be  seen  bringine  in  pollen,  the  honey  sea- 
son being  at  an  end. 

It  was  not  only  curiosity  that  prompted  me 
to  make  my  experiment,  but  1  think  the  ques- 
tion has  a  bearing  upon  the  practical  side  of 
our  pursuit.  If  a  bee  can  not  be  induced  to  go 
out  in  search  of  food  before  18  days  of  age,  then 
we  shall  have  to  be  all  the  more  careful  when 


forming  new  colonies  and  nuclei  so  that  enough 
field-bees  may  be  present  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness. 

I  confess  I  have  often  worried  over  this  mat- 
ter, even  in  case  of  practicing  the  Heddon  meth- 
od of  prevention  of  after-swarms,  etc. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30. 

[Friend  G.,  the  above  brings  to  mind  quite 
vividly  some  experiments  of  my  own  made  years 
ago;  and  my  decision,  so  far  as  I  can  remember 
now,  agreed  very  exactly  with  what  you  say. 
When  I  first  commenced  with  the  Italian  bees  I 
was  a  good  deal  disappointed  to  see  yellow  bees 
all  through  the  hive  and  all  over  the  combs,  but 
none  out  gathering  honey  or  pollen.  A  little 
later  they  would  be  out  in  golden  showers  while 
taking  their  playspeil;  but  even  then  the  honey 
and  pollen  seemed  to  be  all  gathered  by  the  or- 
dinary black  bees.  I  began  to  be  almost  disap- 
pointed, thinking  the  Italians  were  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  that  they  were  not  going  to  be  good 
for  work.  After  the  young  bees  were  about 
three  weeks  old,  however,  then  they  began  to 
get  down  to  regular  field  work  that  satisfied 
me.  Later  on.  in  forming  nuclei  under  about  the 
conditions  you  mention,  I  discovered  that  young 
Italians  could  gather  both  honey  and  pollen  if 
they  were  absolutely  obliged  to  do  so  ;  and  I 
found  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  necessity,  they 
would  go  out  into  the  fields  almost  two  weeks 
sooner  than  they  did  usually  where  there  are 
plenty  of  veterans  in  the  hive.  By  referring  to 
the  last  part  of  the  subject  "  Age  of  Bees,"  in 
the  ABC  book,  you  will  see  that  the  statement 
there  agrees  very  exactly  with  the  results  of 
your  experiments. — A.  I.  R.] 


A  LETTER  FROM  JAMAICA. 


FROM    AN    OLD    FRIEND   AND    SUBSCKIBER    OF 
GLEANINGS. 


By  H.  O.  Burnet. 


Friend  Root:  —  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  re- 
member that,  when  you  were  at  Avon  Park,  at 
the  nursery,  during  your  Florida  travels,  when 
you  and  friend  Keck  were  leaving,  I  told  you  I 
was  tired  of  being  frozen  out  in  Florida,  and  in- 
tended to  go  to  Jamaica,  where  frost  and  cold 
are  unknown,  and  where  flowers  and  bees  can 
luxuriate  in  the  warm  sunshine  the  year  round. 
Well,  we  are  here  —  wife,  son,  and  self,  and  are 
very  well  pleased  with  the  wondrous  beauty  of 
this  lovely  tropic  island. 

You  may  not  know  that  the  word  '"  Jamaica" 
means  the  "  land  of  woods  and  waters,"  and,  I 
might  say,  of  caves  as  well  ;  and  knowing  your 
interest  in  such  matters  I  am  sure  you  would 
enjoy  a  vacation  spent  in  visiting  the  many 
lovely  springs,  waterfalls,  and  caves,  as  well  as 
the  four  botanic  gardens  in  various  parts  of  the 
island.  It  seems  strange  that  wh  should  find 
the  climate  even  pleasanter  than  that  of  Flori- 
da, but  so  it  is.  The  mercury  at  our  place  has 
not  been  above  80°,  and,  in  fact,  reached  that 
point  only  once  in  the  past  two  months.  But 
when  wo  consider  the  small  size  of  the  island  — 
144  miles  long  and  only  49  wide  at  the  widest 
point  —  also  the  mountainous  character  of  most 
of  the  island,  and  the  constant  northeast  trade- 
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winds,  the  matter  is  explained.  With  such  a 
climate,  a  copious  rainfall,  and  rich  soil,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  vegetation  grows  rankly,  and 
so  it  does  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  tropical  flowers 
are  many  that  yield  honey  freely.  Chief  of 
these  is  logwood,  from  which  the  dye  is  extract- 
ed, is  a  moderate-sized  tree  with  small  com- 
pound leaves  and  yellowish-white  blossoms  that 
open  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May, 
and  into  June.  The  honey  is  white,  thick,  and 
of  a  fine  delicate  flavor,  and  is  first-class.  The 
"  sound  of  the  going  among  the  tree-tops  "  when 
logwood  blooms  is  one  that  makes  glad  the  bee- 
keeper. Lignum-vita?,  ebony,  mahogany,  and 
all  the  palm  family,  are  noted  honey-yielders, 
besides  a  host  of  vines,  shrubs,  and  plants  of 
humbler  growth  from  which  bees  gather  pollen 
and  some  honey.  It  is  impossible  for  bees  to 
starve  unless  queenless  and  weak.  There  are 
not  very  many  advanced  bee-keepers  in  the  isl- 
and, and  only  one  queen- breeder.  Bees  are 
kept^  iul  boxes,  gums  of  ilogs,°'and  sections  of 
bamboos.; 

In  another  letter  I  will  give  a  further  account 
offbee-keeping  in  Jamaica,  wiih  some  side- 
lights on  life  in  this  tropic  land. 

Ewarton,;  Jamaica,  Sept.  33. 

[On  page  60.3,  1895,  I  spoke  of  my  visit  to  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Burnet.  Well,  I  thought 
he  was  very  nicely  situated,  and  had  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  place  at  Avon  Park;  but  you  no- 
tice what  he  says  in  the  letter  above  about 
Jamaica.  I  confess  his  description  makes  me 
feel  very  much  like  taking  a  trip  to  that  island; 
but,  oh  dear  me!  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  go  so 
far,  for  I  made  some  inquiry  when  I  was  in 
Florida  ;  and  just  now  it  seems  a  Christian  du- 
ty to  be  careful  about  wasting  money  that  is 
needed  in  so  many  directions.— A.  I.  R.] 


UNFINISHED  SECTIONS. 


HOW  TO  FEED  THE  HONEY  OUT  OF  THEM. 

By  Earl  C.  Walker. 


For  two  seasons  I  have  practiced  a  plan  of 
emptying  unfinished  sections  which  has  been 
very  satisfactory,  and  may  prove  of  interest  to 
comb-honey  producers.  After  the  honey  sea- 
son has  closed  I  collect  all  the  unfinished  sec- 
tions and  place  them  in  empty  supers.  Then 
during  August  and  September,  when  no  honey 
is  coming  in,  I  tier  them  up  in  the  apiary,  leav- 
ing an  entrance  just  large  enough  for  a  single 
bee  to  pass  in.  The  bees  soon  find  them  and 
carry  on  the  "quiet  method  of  robbing"  which 
has  been  recommer.  sled  in  Gleanings.  Thus 
the  partly  filled  sections  are  cleaned  up,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  bees  are  kept  busy  and  out 
ot  mischief  during  the  dry  summer  months. 

Another  plan  of  emptying  unfinished  sections 
is  accomplished  thus:  At  dusk,  place  the  sec- 
tions in  front  of  any  colony  which  may  need 
feeding,  and  by  morning  they  will  be  emptied. 


The  super  should  be  stood  on  end  against  the 
alighting-board,  so  that  the  bees  can  readily 
pass  back  and  forth  from  the  hive  to  the  sec- 
tions. The  sections  having  been  emptied,  I 
store  them  away  in  a  room  free  from  mice  and 
dust,  and  in  the  spring  Taylor's  method  of  us- 
ing drawn  combs  to  secure  comb  honey  is  prac- 
ticed. 

FEEDING   AND   FEEDERS. 

Walter  S.  Pouder,  in  his  little  booK  entitled 
"Busy  Bees  and  How  to  Manage  Them,"  gives 
the  best  method  I  have  ever  heard  of.  It  is  as 
follows:  At  night  tilt  the  hive  back  and  prop 
it  up  with  a  board;  then  pour  the  syrup  on  the 
bottom-board,  and  the  next  morning  the  hive 
can  be  let  down  again,  as  the  syrup  will  have 
been  stored  in  the  comb.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
drowning  the  bees  by  pouring  the  syrup  in  at 
the  entrance,  as  they'll  use  the  combs  as  ladders. 
To  use  this  method  the  hives  must  have  been 
in.use|long  enough  to  be  well  propolizfd,  other- 
wise there  is  some  danger  of  the  syrup  leaking 
out. L  In  the  fall,  when  it^is  time  to  feed,  I  go 
through  the  apiary  at  dusk  and  prop  up  all  the 
hives  that  require  feed. n  I  then  go  around  with 
an;old  cofl'ee-pot  of  syrup  and  pour  about  a  gal- 
lon in  each  entrance.  This  I  repeat  two  or 
three  evenings  according  to  the  amount  of  feed- 
ing to  be  done.  Feeding;  used  to  be  the  most 
disageeable  and  provoking'  work  about  the 
apiary;  but  by  this  method  I  find  it  easy.  I 
have'tried  feeders  regulated  by  thumb-screws. 
Mason  jars  with  perforated  lids,  bread-pans 
filled  with  straw,'or  covered  with  cheese-cloth, 
etc.,'but  they  are  all  too-fussy  to  suit  me.  The 
former  have  a  fashion  of  leaking  and  letting 
the;>yrup  run  out  of  the'  entrance,  while  the 
rest  are  dauby ,°l  and;  drown  the  bees.  GThe 
Boardman  entrance"  feeder  has  none  of  these 
faults,  and  is  the  onlv  feeder  I  use  when  a  feed- 
er is  required;^  but  Pouder's  --method  given 
above  is  ahead  of  all.  as  it  costs  nothing,  saves 
time,  is  more  cleanly,  and  does  not  allow  the 
heat  of  the  cluster  to  escape  as  do  feeders  which 
are  placed  above  the  cluster.^ 

BEE -PARALYSIS. 

Arelthere  two^kindscof  bee-paralysis ?L  I  no- 
ticelbee-keepers  do  not  agree  in  describing  the 
symptoms. c  In  Gleanings  for  July  15," page 
536,  under  the  head  of  "Seasonable  Questions," 
a  correspondent  in  his  question  describes  the 
disease  as  follows :u  "The  bees  seem  to  heswol- 
len  up,  and  have  a  shaking  motion. "c  "On 
opening';  the  hive  I  find  many  of  these  bloated 
shaking  bees  near  the  ends  of  the  frames."  etc. 
Doolittle  says,  "I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  questioner's  bees  have  what  is  called  bee- 
paralysis."  Now,  I  have  seen  several  cases  of 
bee- paralysis,  and  in  every  case  the  affected 
bees  were  very  much  emaciated.  Quoting  from 
theABCofBee  Culture,  "The  symptoms  are 
a  sort  of  quivering  and  twitching  motion,  and 
finally  the  bee  is  so  emacio ted  it  looks  like  a 
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shiny  black  skeleton  of  what  a  bee  should  be." 
Several  other  writers  give  the  swollen  condi- 
tion of  bees  as  a  symptom  of  bee-paralysis. 
Does  paralysis  affect  bees  differently,  or  are 
there  two  kinds  of  the  disease? 
New  Albany,  Ind. 

[There  is  one  kind  of  bee-paralysis;  but  ema- 
ciated bees  and  bloated  bees  are  both  specimens 
of  bees  affected  with  the  same  disease.  The 
emaciation,  if  the  bee  lives,  comes  on  after  the 
bloating. 

Feeding  by  pouring  syrup  on  the  bottom- 
board  from  the  entrance  is  not  really  practica- 
ble on  hives  of  the  loose-bottora-board  type.  In 
hives  with  fast  bottoms,  of  the  old  Langstroth 
pattern,  it  may  do  very  well.— Ed.] 


BOTTLING  HONEY. 


A  SPECIAL  MACHINE  FOR  THE  PURPOSE. 


By  J.  S.  Fowler. 


My  bottler,  or  pump,  a  print  of  which  is  in- 
closed herewith,  is  designed  to  be  inserted  into 
the  usual  bunghole  of  the  barrel,  and  is  made 
fast  by  a  couple  of  turns,  the  screw-threads 
at  b  tightening  in  the  bunghole.  The  cut  will 
explain  itself. 

There  is  an  inner  tube  provided  with  slots 


which  is  now  under  operator's  control.  A  pull 
by  the  handle  forces  it  out  of  the  barrel  and 
into  the  bottle.  Reverse  the  handle,  closing 
the  front  and  opening  inside  parts;  and  as  the 
piston  travels  back  the  honey  fills  through  the 
slots  what  would  otherwise  be  a  vacuum;  and 
by  the  time  the  piston  reaches  the  limit  of  its 
stroke,  the  pump  is  full,  and  ready  for  dis- 
charge. 

There  is  no  delay,  no  waiting  for  the  liquid 
to  flow  lengthwise  through  the  tube.  As  will 
be  seen  at  Fig.  3,  there  are  two  slots  in  each 
tube,  so  that  the  liquid  has  to  flow  only  }4  inch 
from  each  side  through  said  slots,  to  fill  the 
pump,  which  it  will  do  just  as  quickly  as  the 
operator  can  push  piston  to  end  of  stroke. 

To  fill  a  bottle,  1-  Id  it  to  the  discharge,  and 
pull  the  piston  till  bottle  is  full;  shut  off  by  a 
turn,  and  there  will  be  no  drip  nor  leak. 

To  fill  order  for  one  gallon,  give  sixteen  pulls 
and  shut  off  by  quarter  turn  and  it  js  done.  No 
funnels  are  needed  —  no  quart  cup  nor  gallon 
measure  to  sit  around  for  flies  to  stick  to. 

The  pump  can  be  fitted  with  flexible  nozzle  or 
discharge-pipe  for  bottling  if  necessary.  I  also 
use  a  shorter  discharge-pipe  than  the  one 
shown  in  the  cut.  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
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fowler's  honey-bottler. 


corresponding  to  similar  slots  in  i  he  outer  tube. 
There  is  also  another  but  smaller  opening  in 
the  inner  tube,  corresponding  with  the  dis- 
charge. 

By  means  of  the  solid-head  piston  which 
travels  inside  the  inner  tube,  the  inner  tube  can 
be  turned  one-fourth  revolution. 

Now  to  operate.  By  means  of  the  hand-hole 
outside,  the  inner  tube  is  turned  so  as  lo  close 
the  discharge  and  open  the  inside  slots.  This 
part  being  inside  the  barrel,  the  honey  or  syrup 
immediately  fills  through  the  slots,  when,  by  a 
quarter-turn  of  inner  tube,  the  discharge  is 
opened,  and  at  the  same  time  the  inside  slots 
are  closed,  thus  inclosing  half  a  pint  of  honey. 


of  a  cap  or  plug  to  stop  drip,  as  the  turn  of  the 
inside  tube  cuts  off  the  flow.  I  can  fill  bottles 
of  castor  oil  as  fast  as  they  can  be  corked  and 
set  away. 

It  is  a  necessity  in  every  grocery,  and  to  every 
handler  of  honey  a  great  saver  of  time  and  pa- 
tience. I  have  been  unable  lo  put  it  on  the 
market  for  lack  of  means  to  get  it  manufac- 
tured in  quantities. 

Grand  View,  Tenn.,  Aug.  7. 

[Suppose,  friend  F.,  you  send  one  of  these  ma- 
chines to  Byron  Walker,  care  The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 
118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Walker  makes 
a  business  of  putting  honey  into  glass.  He  can 
give  it  a  good  test,  and  report.  The  machine 
looks  as  if  it  might  work  well. — Ed.] 
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WrHSmSTfRY^F CRYSTAL  MOUmiN.., 
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RED'S  trans- 
ferring opera- 
tions went  for- 
ward systemati- 
cally. The  hives 
were  prepared 
in  the  morning, 
then  a  good 
share  of  the 
middle  of  the 
day  was  devot- 
ed to  the  trans- 
fer, while  the 
later  hours  of 
the  day  were 
spent  in  picking 
up  tools  and  the 
various  articles 
that  help  to  lit- 
ter an  apiary. 
Every  thing  in 
its  proper  place, 
and  put  there  every  evening,  was  Fred's  motto. 
As  a  result,  the  apiary  presented  a  neat  ap- 
pearance. 

Matt  Hogan  was  a  valuable  aid  at  such  times 
as  he  could  be  spared  from  the  ranch,  and  Fred 
fully  initiated  him  into  the  business  by  allow- 
ing him  to  make  a  complete  transfer.  He  was 
much  elated  over  his  success,  and  his  bee-fever 
was  augmented  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
ambitious  to  own  an  apiary  of  his  own. 

The  first  change  that  comes  into  the  charac- 
ter of  an  enthusiastic  novice  in  bee  culture  is 
the  development  of  observation.  This  faculty 
had  lain  dormant  in  the  mind  of  Matt  Hogan; 
but  now  every  flower  had  a  new  beauty,  and 
the  bee  was  eagerly  watched  as  it  gleaned  its 
load  of  pollen  or  honey. 

One  evening  he  came  to  Fred's  camp,  and, 
with  a  happy  go-lucky  smile  and  considerable 
explosiveness,  shouted,  "Arrah,  there,  Fred! 
I've  now  an  apry  of  me  own.  Get  away  wid 
yer  cave  of  baas  and  yer  bath-tub  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  Me  baas  are  more  sinsible,  and 
dwell  in  a  badger-hole.  Did  yees  ever  hear  the 
loikesof  that,  Fred?" 

"Oh,  yes!  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  find 
bees  in  such  queer  places  in  this  country.  But, 
Matt,  you  will  have  to  enter  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Buell.  He  has  found  a  colony  in  a 
sycamore-tree.  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  been 
transferring  to-day,  for  I  fitted  him  out  with  a 


hive  this  morning;  and  now  that  you  have 
also  found  a  colony  I  will  do  as  well  by  you. 
You  now  know  enough  about  bees  to  know 
what  you  want,  and  you  can  select  any  thing 
you  want  from  the  pile." 

With  many  profuse  thanks.  Matt  selected  a 
hive  and  started  with  it  for  the  ranch;  but 
Fred  halted  him  and  said,  "  Matt,  you  heard 
what  Mr.  Buell  said  the  other  day  about  a 
meeting  next  Sunday  at  the  Dawson  ranch?  I 
should  like  to  have  you  attend  with  ni''." 

"Fred,"  said  Matt,  seriously,  as  he  placed 
the  hive  on  the  ground  and  sat  down  upon  it, 
"  I  should  loike  to  go  wid  yees;  but  with  yer 
permission  I'd  loike  first  of  all  to  ax  a  question. 
Is  it  a  sort  oi  Methodist  camp-maating  it  is 
loikes  to  be?  " 

"Oh,  no!  not  a  bit  of  it  There's  to  be  no 
minister  there.  Mr.  Buell  will  read  a  little 
Scripture  and  make  a  few  remarks,  then  they 
will  organize  a  Sunday-school,  have  singing, 
and  a  profitable  pleasant  time  generally.  But, 
Matt,  why  do  you  ask  about  the  Methodist 
feature?  " 

"Och:  nothing  much,"  replied- Matt;  "only 
I  had  a  little  scrap  with  a  Methodist  preacher 
onct.  You  see  he  tame  at  me  with  a  bounce 
to  convert  me  from  the  error  of  me  ways,  as  he 
called  it.  '  Why,' says  I, 'me  good  man,  I  am 
already  converted,  and  it's  mesilf  an'  Biddy 
Malooney  that  are  good  and  thrue  mimbersof 
the  Catholic  church.' 

*  'Oh  Babylon!  the  toils  of  Babylon!  the 
more  need  thin  of  your  conversion,'  he  shouted. 

"'But  see  here,  me  friend,' says  I, 'dhrop- 
ping  yer  insult  to  me  church  and  me  intelli- 
gence, I  would  ax  yees  how  it  would  work  fur 
me  to  climb  over  to  the  M  thodist  side  of  the 
fince  and  lave  me  swateheart  on  the  Catholic 
side?' 

"  '  Just  the  thing,'  says  he. 

"  "And  how  is  that? '  says  I. 

"  '  Why,  you  could  convert  her  and  bring  her 
safely  into  the  fold.' 

"'Be  gorry,  Mr.  Preacher,'  says  I,  'yee'd 
never  say  that  ef  ye  knew  Biddy  Malooney  as 
well  as  I  do.'  An',  Fred,  to  make  a  long  sthory 
short,  whin  I  held  out  stoutly  against  his  timp- 
tations  he  said  I  was  a  son  of  Belial.  I  tould 
him  that  was  a  lie,  fur  me  father's  name  was 
John  Hogan.  And  does  ye  think  I  was  much 
to  blame,  Fred,  fur  telling  him  to  go  to  pur- 
gatory?" 
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"I  can  not  say  that  I  do  blame  you/' said 
Fred. 

•  "  Well,  Fred,  seein'  it's  only  Mr.  Buell  and 
yerself  that's  to  lead  the  maating  I  don't  think 
I'll  bees  suffering  much  to  go  wid  yees.' 

"Now,  Matt,  I  guarantee  that  your  views 
respecting  r-^ligious  matters  will  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  and  I  know  you  can  endure  the  hour 
you  may  spend  there." 

Saturday  evening  found  the  transferring  job 
completed,  with  no  further  mishap  to  the  oper- 
ators. The  few  lost  and  old  bees  that  persisted 
in  going  back  to  the  old  place  were  humanely 
caught  in  hives  placed  for  the  purpose,  with  a 
frame  or  two  of  brood  to  hold  them  when  the 
pockets  in  the  cave  and  all  the  other  isolated 
cliff  colonies  had  been  transferred.  Fred  had 
an  apiary  of  40  good  colonies,  though  the  hives 


Alfaretta.  and  a  couple  of  young  people  from 
the  neighorhood,  were  ready  to  start. 

"  Here,  Fred,"  said  Mr.  Buell,  as  he  passed 
the  guitar  over  to  him.  "this  will  be  your  in- 
strument for  the  day;  perhaps  you  can  get  your 
voice  in  tune  while  going  down  the  river." 

It  was  a  motley  crowd  that  gathered  at  the 
Dawson  ranch.  There  was  not  much  attempt 
at  style.  A  few  were  coatless,  and  the  urchins 
were  barefoot.  The  Dawsons  themselves  were 
the  worst  specimens,  and  showed  a  crying  need 
for  missionary  effort. 

Mrs.  Dawson's  vinegary  disposition  seemed 
to  weaken  the  dilution  of  kindly  greetings, 
and  a  sympathetic  interest  began  to  awaken 
the  latent  spark  of  human  fellowship  that  had 
been  so  long  dormant.  She  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  preparations,  and  to  feel  that 


THE    MEETING    AT   DAWSON  S. 


were  not  painted:  and  though  there  was  some 
patchwork  of  the  new  on  the  old,  the  apiary 
was  so  arranged  that  it  presk-nted  a  neat  ap- 
pearance. 

The  week's  work  ended,  the  plans  for  honey 
production  were  laid  aside,  and  the  meeting 
plan  considered  with  Mr.  Ghering  and  the  men 
at  the  ranch.  Fred  talked  over  the  project, 
and  the  good  to  be  accomplished;  all  of  the 
men  were  favorably  inclined  to  attend  except 
Jose  Silvera,  a  sombre  taciturn  Mexican  who 
preferred  to  go  up  the  river  to  a  little  half- 
breed  rancheria  among  his  kind.  The  meeting 
had  been  appointed  for  2  o'clock  Sunday  after- 
noon; and  an  hour  before  that  time  Fred  and 
the  men  from  the  Ghering  ranch  rode  up  to  Mr. 
Buell's  wharf.    The  latter,  with  Mrs.  Buell, 


the  world  was  not  all  flint  and  iron,  but  there 
was  really  flesh  and  blood  and  kindly  feeling 
Several  religious  and  non-religious  opinions 
were  represented,  and  nearly  every  nationality. 
The  West  is  noted  as  a  land  of  mixed  multi- 
tudes, and  so  here  to-day  were  gathered  various 
interests  under  the  tule  awning  that  had  been 
erected  for  the  occasion.  Improvised  seats  had 
been  made  by  placing  boards  across  boxes;  all 
faces  wore  a  happy  look  of  expectancy,  for  this 
was  a  new  and  novel  experience  to  them;  and, 
though  they  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time,  it 
was  an  occasion  that  changed  the  current  of 
not  a  few  lives. 

Mr.  Buell  made  a  few  introductory  remarks 
respecting  the  objects  in  view,  and  stated  that, 
as  various  opinions  were  represented,  he  hoped 
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they  could  all  put  aside  their  particular 
creeds,  and  meet  upon  the  common  ground  of 
charity  and  good  works. 

Fred  was  called  upon  for  a  hymn,  and  render- 
ed, "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  Liveth."  The 
melody  was  very  apptopriate  to  his  voice  and 
the  guitar  accompaniment;  and  as  the  chorus 
rang  out, 

Then  ask  me  not  to  linger  long- 
Amid  the  gay  and  thoughtless  throng, 

Alfaretta,  as  if  remembering  some  forgotten 
fragment  of  what  she  used  to  be,  joined  in  the 
chorus,  to  the  surprise  of  her  immediate  friends. 

None  were  so  dull  they  did  not  observe  the 
rich  blending  of  their  voices;  and  at  the  con- 
clusion Fred  was  again  surprised  to  receive  a 
round  of  applause.  This  was 
not  exactly  an  orthodox  Sunday 
proceeding;  but  in  such  an  ex- 
ceptional gathering,  exceptional 
things  were  to  be  expected. 

A  lesson  from  the  parable  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  and  a  few 
pointed  remarks  from  Mr.  Buell 
upon  the  blessings  of  helpfulness 
in  every-day  life,  concluded  that 
portion  of  the  service. 

To-day, in  the  absence  of  pre- 
vious preparation  for  the  Sun- 
day-school, singing,  reading 
choice  moral  selections,  and  the 
formation  of  classes,  were  the 
main  features.  Led  by  the 
guitar,  the  people  readily  took 
up  the  gospel  hymns.  With 
many  these  hymns  had  been  a 
part  of  the  home  life  in  the  far 
east;  and  here  on  this  sunset 
shore  these  songs  would  come  to 
the  surface  for  expression  in 
their  more  cheerful  moments. 
The  old  remembered  song  has 
enlivened  many  a  weary  way, 
and  has  been  a  link  to  hold  the 
heart  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  the  '■  whisky 
great  Teacher;  so  wherever  we  find  a  gather- 
ing of  people  speaking  the  English  tongue,  the 
singing  of  a  gospel  hymn  will  meet  with  a 
rousing  response.  The  little  meeting  thus 
started  was  a  success,  and  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  continue  it  indefinitely. 

The  squalid  condition  of  the  Dawson  children 
excited  the  commiseration  of  the  neighbors; 
and  the  appearance  of  Gimp  Dawson,  a  lad  of 
eight  years,  was  extremely  forlorn.  He  wore 
what  appeared  to  be  his  father's  shirt,  once 
white,  but  now  the  color  of  river  mud — choco- 
late. One  sleeve  was  torn  off  above  the  elbow, 
leaving  the  arm  bare;  the  other,  rent  so  as  to 
expose  the  scrawny  shoulder.  The  trousers 
were  about  as  ragged  as  the  shirt,  and  held  in 
precarious  position  with  a  tow  string. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  and  Fred  were  looking 
the  object  over  carefully,  and  considering  what 
could  be  done  to  better  his  condition.  When 
Mrs.  Dawson  noticed  them  she  exclaimed: 

"  Yer  see  he's  purty  near  like  a  ripe  warnut — 
ready  ter  shuck.  Now,  Mr.  Buell,  it  don't  take 
so  much  cloth  to  kiver  my  tu  girls  as  it  does 
one  kid;  an' I  figger  that  my  three  kids  have 
altogether  fifteen  legs,  arms,  and  heads,  which 
are  etarnally  pokin'  theirselves  through  the 
clothes  somewhar,  an'  it's  ben  mighty  hard 
work  to  keep  the  holes  stopped  or  even  pucker- 
ed up.  But  whisky  did  it,  Mr.  Buell.  Whisky 
means  rags."  said  she,  pointing  to  Gimp; 
"  rags,"  said  she,  pointing  to  another  boy  with 
both  knees  out.    "  Rags,"  said  she  again,  with 


MEANS  RAGS,   MK.   BUELL;    WHLSKY   DID   IT! 

more  bitterness,  as  she  shook  her  own  soiled 
and  torn  dress. 

"  Mrs.  Dawson,"  said  Mr.  Buell,  speaking 
kindly,  "  we  all  know  that  you  have  been  bear- 
ing a  heavy  burden;  and, in  accordance  with 
Scripture  teaching,  we  are  willing  to  help  yon 
carry  your  burden.  Now,  if  you  will  allow 
Gimp  to  go  home  with  us  we  will  return  him 
next  Sunday  with  those  holes  all  repaired." 

"  Well,  I  declar!"  said  Mrs.  Dawson;  "  ef  you 
ain't  the  fust,  man  I've  seen  in  twenty  year 
that'll  practice  what  he  preaches.  Generally 
it's  preach,  preach,  an'  no  practice." 

So  it  was  decided;  and  though  Gimp  had 
never  been  from  home,  he  was  not  averse  to  the 
plan. 

"  Now,  Gimp,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  "  yeer  goin' 
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out  mungst  folks  what  is;  these  folks  are  eddi- 
cated.  Hitch  up  yer  collar,  Gimp;  speak  when 
yer  spoke  tu;  but  otherwise  keep  yer  tongue 
clapper  shet  down." 

With  this  admonition  she  turned  him  over  to 
Mr.  Buell. 

Before  they  embarked  for  the  return  trip, 
Fred  told  Mr.  Buell  that  he  could  use  Gimp  for 
a  few  days  in  his  apiary.  "But,  land  o'  Goshen! 
It  would  give  me  the  lockjaw  or  something 
worse  to  have  him  a,round  in  that  condition." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  Mrs.  Buell.  "  Come 
down  Tuesday  morning  and  we  will  have  a 
brand-new  boy  for  you." 


LOCATING  AN  OUT-YARD. 


HOW   TO  CALCULATE  ON  BEE-RANGES;   HOW  TO 
PREVENT  THIEVES   FROM   STEALING. 


By  Hari-y  Howe. 


Late  in  the  season  last  year  I  bought  two  lots 
of  bees  to  be  taken  in  the  spring;  so,  over  wi  n- 
ter  I  had  to  consider  where  to  locate  them.  The 
first  step  was  to  take  out  my  "bee-map  "  and 
look  for  unoccupied  territory.  This  map  shows 
the  results  of  years  of  study  of  the  surrounding 
country  as  regards  bees  and  bee-pasture.  On 
it  is  marked  every  lot  of  ten  or  more  colonies  as 
far  as  I  know  for  miles  around.  It  is  a  road- 
map  showing  all  the  roads  as  well  as  the  hills 
and  valleys.  One  of  the  first  things  noticeable 
is  that  there  is  not  a  bit  of  unoccupied  space 
for  ten  miles  or  so  in  any  direction,  while  it  is 
twenty  in  some.  My  rule  is  to  draw  circles  of 
one  and  one  half  miles  radius  from  the  lots  of 
fifty  or  more,  and  one  mile  from  those;.of  fless 
than  fifty.  Any  space  not  covered  by  these 
circles  is  unoccupied.  For  a  new  location  there 
must  be  room  to  draw  another  circle  without 
cutting  any  of  the  adjoining  circles. 

There  is  another  point  lo  be  considered  just 
here,  however;  and  that  is,  that  the  range  cov- 
ered by  a  yard  is  not  a  true  circle,  but  a  more 
or  less  irregular  figure,  depending  on  the  lay  of 
the  land.  It  will  extend  more  than  one  and 
one  half  miles  up  and  down  a  valley,  but  less 
than  that  over  a  range  of  hills.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  bees  will  work  over  into  another  val- 
ley. 

Another  thing  to  consider  is,  who  owns  the 
other  bees?  One  might  hesitate  to  locate  as 
close  to  a  yard  belonging  to  another  as  he 
would  his  own. 

In  my  case  I  have  a  yard  at  Danby,  21  miles 
south.  There  is  only  one  lot  of  forty  between 
there  and  Ithaca,  7  miles.  There  is  no  buck- 
wheat to  speak  of  for  about  three  miles  south 
of  Ithaca,  on  the  Danby  road,  which  made  it 
necessary  to  locate  at  least  four  miles  south  of 
there.  This  gave  me  a  space  of  about  six 
square  miles  in  which  to  locate. 

Now  came  the  immediate  location.    Up  to 


this  time  I  could  work  by  the  map.  The  field 
work  came  nfext.  This  consisted  first  of  riding 
over  every  mile  of  road  in  the  required  limits. 
There  were  several  conditions  that  had  to  be 
met.  The  yard  must  be  sheltered  from  Ithe 
wind,  in  a  valley,  in  preference  to  uplands.  It 
must  be  back  from  the  road,  where  the  bees 
could  not  bother  passing  teams,  yet  it  must  be 
easy  to  reach  to  work.  The  more  secluded  the 
spot,  the  better  it  would  please  me.  I  have  no 
fears  of  any  one  disturbing  the  bees  or  stealing 
the  honey.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  ever 
taken  a  pound  of  my  honey.  I  always  make  it 
a  point  to  give  every  one  who  comes  along  all 
he  can  eat.  People  soon  come  to  know  that,  If 
they  want  some  honey,  all  they  have  to  do  Is 
to  get  in  sight  when  I  am  there.  This  is  the 
plan  followed  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Coggshall  with 
equal  success. 

The  place  finally  chosen  is  on  the  northeast 
side  of  a  valley.  There  was  an  empty  house 
still  in  good  condition  that  I  rented  for  a  honey- 
house,  while  the  bees  are  back  of  the  house  out 
of  sight  of  the  road.  The  front  yard  is  so  grown 
up  with  trees  that  the  bees  have  to  rise  away 
above  the  road  to  get  out  that  way.  The  bees 
are  in  the  shade  about  half  the  afternoon, 
which  seems  to  be  a  good  thing,  at  least  during 
hot  weather.  It  is  only  about  three  miles  down 
the  valley  from  my  Danby  yard. 

As  it  stands,  my  three  yards  are  ail  near 
empty  houses,  and  far  enough  from  neighbors 
so  that  there  is  no  complaint  of  the  bees  dis- 
turbing any  one.  Mr.  Coggshall  has  located 
three  new  yards  this  season,  the  plan  pursued 
in  each  case  being  much  the  same.  One  of  his 
locations  was  picked  out  two  or  three  years 
ago,  but  was  not  secured  until  last  winter. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  twenty-acre  basswood 
orchard. 

West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


SUPPORTING  FOUNDATION. 


USE    OF    LITTLE    SQUARE    STICKS    INSTEAD    OF 
WIRE. 


By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


I  am  sending  you  a  frame  of  brood-romb  as  a 
sample  of  those  I  am  having  filled  out  nowa- 
days. You  may  remember  that  I  had  on  hand 
the  problem  of  getting  frames  filled  without 
having  any  space  left  between  the  comb  and 
bottom-bar.  This  I  accomplished  by  filling  the 
frame  full  of  foundation,  then  cutting  out  a 
strip  half  an  inch  or  more  in  width  at  a  dis- 
tance of  an  inch  or  so  above  the  bottom-bar,  all 
but  an  inch  or  so  at  each  end  which  was  left 
uncut.  Two  points  were  accomplished  by  this, 
aside  from  the  one  of  getting  the  comb  built 
clear  down  to  the  bottom-bar:  Cutting  out  the 
strip  made  room  for  the  foundation  to  sag,  and 
it  left  the  depth  for  sagging  a  good  deal  less. 
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But  some  of  the  combs  showed  more  or  less  bag- 
ging at  about  the  place  where  the'strip  was  cut 
out.  Cutting  out  a  wider  strip  didn't  mend  the 
matter,  and  I  concluded  it  was  the  sagging  of 
the  foundation  below  the  cut  before  the  bees 
had  built  the  upper  part  down  to  join  the  low- 
er. The  lower  wire,  which  held  up  the  lower 
part  of  the  foundation,  was  not  tense  enough  to 
hold  the  foundation  rigidly  in  place. 

This  year,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  the  time  for 
it,  I  tried  various  plans  to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ty. I  had  pretty  good  success  by  cutting  out 
the  strip  only  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  bottom-bar,  and  I  found  it  a  help  to 
take  the  strip  that  was  cut  out  and  add  it  to  the 
foundation  next  to  the  bottom-bar,  thus  mak- 
ing the  foundation  double  at  that  part.  With 
a  good  yield  of  honey,  such  frames  will  be  filled 
out  satisfactorily. 

Continuing  my  efforts  to  obtain  the  same  end 
with  less  time  and  trouble,  I  finally  struck  on 
the  plan  of  having  little  sticks  cut  out  of  sepa- 
rators to  support  the  foundation,  the  sticks  run- 
ning from  top  to  bottom.  The  foundation  was 
generally  fastened  promptly  to  the  sticks,  and 
the  foundation  drawn  out  nicely  on  the  opposite 
side,  making  a  beautiful  level  surface  on  that 
side;  but  the  bees  were  slow  about  building  the 
foundation  over  the  sticks,  and  in  some  cases 
commenced  to  gnaw  down  the  sticks,  or  else  to 
gnaw  the  foundation  away  from  the  sticks. 

I  then  took  thin  strips  of  foundation  to  cover 
the  sticks.  That  succeeded ;  and  although  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  as  the  trouble  would  come 
only  once  in  my  lifetime  I  felt  I  might  afford  it 
for  the  sake  of  having  combs  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. I  tried  coating  the  sticks  by  dipping  them 
into  melted  beeswax  after  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  dipping  candles,  or  using  the  dipping- 
board  in  making  foundation.  But  this  did  not 
work  so  well. 

The  sticks  had  to  be  pressed  into  the  surface 
of  the  foundation,  and  this  could  easily  be  done 
by  having  the  foundation  warm  and  soft.  Try- 
ing it  on  a  cool  day,  I  thought  it  would  be  easi- 
er to  leave  the  foundation  cold  and  heat  the 
sticks.  It  was  troublesome  to  make  the  sticks 
hotenough  without  burning  them;  and  I  found, 
when  they  were  a  little  burned,  the  bees  were 
more  inclined  to  gnaw  them  down.  It  wouldn't 
do  to  heat  the  sticks  in  boiling  water,  but  it 
might  do  to  dip  them  in  hot  wax.  I  tried  it, 
and  the  moisture  in  the  sticks  at  once  made  the 
wax  a  foamy  mass.  But  very  soon  the  moisture 
was  all  boiled  out,  and  then  I  found  the  hot 
waxy  sticks  were  easily  bedded  into  the  found- 
ation. For  some  reason  I  tried  some  of  these 
without  covering  with  the  strip  of  foundation. 
Eureka!  Instead  of  trying  to  gnaw  out  these 
wax-boiled  sticks,  the  bees  commenced  at  once  to 
build  upon  their  surface,  there  seeming  to  be 
enough  wax  on  them  for  this  purpose. 
Just  now,  Sept.  13,  little  honey  is  coming  in  ; 


but  by  feeding  I  am  getting  a  number  of  frames 
filled  like  the  one  I  send  you.  This  morning  I 
saw  one  about  as  much  drawn  out  upon  which 
the  bees  had  been  at  work  less  than  48  hours. 
So  it  will  take  only  48  hours  to  see  whether  bees 
in  Medina  will  work  the  same  way.  Take 
sticks  >8  inch  shorter  than  the  distance  between 
top  and  bottom  bar— the  hot  wax  will  swell 
them  in  length  —  and  ^V  inch  square;  let  them 
be  in  the  hot  wax  till  the  wax  becomes  clear; 
with  a  pair  of  nippers  drop  one  on  the  middle  of 
the  foundation,  pressing  it  in,  then  two  on  each 
side  about  2}{  inches  apart,  making  .5  sticks  in 
all,  leaving  a  space  of  more  than  3  in.  between 
the  outside  sticks  and  the  end-bars.  With  one 
person  to  lay  the  sticks  on,  and  another  to  press 
them  in,  the  work  will  be  done  in  a  good  deal 
less  lime  than  the  same  two  persons  could  wire 
the  frames  and  imbed  the  wire,  so  it's  a  saving 
of  time.  The  expense  is  more,  the  sticks  cost- 
ing a  cent  for  each  frame  ;  but  I  suppose  they 
would  cost  less  if  a  large  number  were  made. 
The  great  point  about  it  is  that  the  frame  is  en- 
tirely filled  with  straight  comb,  with  no  space 
between  comb  and  bottom-bar.  I  suspect  the 
sticks  may  trouble  the  queen  about  laying,  al- 
though all  the  cells  are  filled  with  honey  just  as 
though  no  sticks  were  present. 
Marengo,  111. 

[The  comb  the  doctor  sent  was  very  nicely 
built  out  down  to  the  bottom-bar,  and  the  bees 
have  apparently  accepted  the  sticks.  But  I 
note  that  there  has  been  an  effort  on  their  part 
to  make  the  sticks,  as  far  as  they  could,  come  to 
the  sides  of  the  cells  rather  than  directly 
through  the  middle,  irrespective  of  the  way  the 
sticks  lie  on  the  foundation.  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess that  at  first  I  did  not  take  kindly  to  this 
plan  of  staying  up  foundation,  particularly 
because  I  thought  the  queen  would  object  to 
the  sticks,  and.  moreover,  that,  even  if  the 
queen  did  lay  along  the  line  of  the  sticks.  I  was 
afraid  that  the  brood  would  not  develop  and  be 
capped  over  normally.  In  talking  with  the 
doctor  at  the  convention  in  Lincoln  I  was  as- 
sured that  the  queen  not  only  laid  in  those  cells, 
but  that  brood-rearing  went  on  over  those 
sticks.    Said  the  doctor: 

"  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  best  ideas  I  ever 
hit  upon,  and  I  want  you  to  look  into  it  a  little 
more.  You  see,"  he  continued,  "that  it  saves 
the  time  of  wiring,  and  I  can  put  the  sticks  on 
the  foundation  as  fast  as  I  can  wire  the  frames." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  I  replied,  "that  it  saves  the 
time  of  wiring  the  frames,  and  that  the  sticks 
will  be  cheaper  than  the  wires;  but  while  you 
are  about  it,  why  not  use  broom-splints?" 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  I  will  try  them." 

It  is  possible  that  the  splints  would  be  strong 
enough;  but  at  all  events  the  doctor  urged  me 
to  see  if  we  could  not  get  the  Weed  machinery 
to  incorporate  the  sticks  or  broom-splints  in  the 
foundation  itself.  I  have  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore Mr.  Weed,  the  inventor  of  the  new-process 
foundation,  and  will  see  what  can  be  done. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  wires, 
that  they  hold  the  comb  securely  to  the  frame 
irrespective  of  any  fastening  of  the  bees;  and 
where  frames  of  foundation  have  to  be  shipped 
or  hauled  to  out-yards  this  is  quite  important. 
As  I  understand  it  the  splints  of  the  doctor's 
merely  prevent  sagging. — Ec] 
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E.  A.  TOBEY'S  APIARY  AND  FAMILY. 


The  picture  shows  my  whole  family.  The 
cat  is  in  the  girl's  arms;  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  left  is  my  shop;  honey-room  in  fur- 
ther end  not  shown.  The  woods  back  of  the 
house  are  a  swamp.  The  woods  at  the  right 
are  sugar-bushes.  The  fence  between  bees  and 
house  is  a  windbreak,  with  two  panels  taken 
down.  Near  the  carriage  is  the  solar  extractor. 
On  top  of  the  Dovetailed  hive  near  the  lady  is 
the  bird-dog — a  useful  animal  to  me,  as  I  take 
the  birds  on  the  wing.  The  top  of  the  picture  is 
north.  E,.  A.  Tobey. 

Caton,  N.  Y. 


REPORT  FROM  GERMANY. 


By  C.  J.  H.  Onireiihorst. 


In  Germany  the  bees  came  through  the  past 
winter  in  very  good  condition.  They  wintered 
well,  not  only  in  such  hives  as  experienced  bee- 
keepers think  best  for  wintering,  but  also  in  all 
others,  even  by  the  most  careless  management. 
The  winter  of  1895  was  not  severe,  but  such  a 
one  as,  in  other  years,  the  bees  came  through 
with  more  or  less  losses.  How  did  this  occur? 
I  think  it  was  because  the  season  of  1895  was  a 
very  good  one  throughout  Germany.  The  bees 
had  not  only  much  honey,  but  this  honey  was 
first  rate  as  food  for  wintering  bees.  Though  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  good  sheltering  hive, 
also  that  the  right  management  (something 
out  of  the  slipshod  way)  has  something  to  do 
with  the  wintering  of  bees,  I  nevertheless  set 
the  greatest  value  upon  well-capped  and  suffi- 
cient provisions,  being  careful  not  to  disturb 
the  colonies  in  any  way  by  uniting,  unqueen- 
ing,  etc.,  before  they  are  put  into  their  winter 
quarters.  In  more  than  one  case  I  have  ob- 
served that  strong  colonies  with  sufScient  good 
honey  and  prolific  queens  will  stand  a  severe 
winter,  even  in  bad  hives  and  on  their  summer 
stands;  at  least,  it  is  so  in  Germany. 

The  German  bee-keepers  were  full  of  hope 
after  the  last  winter  had  passed,  and  every  one 
of  them  dreamed  of  excellent  returns  in  the 
near  future;  but,  alas!  by  the  quick  turns  of 
good  and  bad  weather  in  April  and  May,  many 
a  colony  lost  more  bees  than  developed;  and 
then,  as  Dr.  C.  G.  Miller  says,  "Every  thing 
seems  in  a  hurry  this  year."  So  it  happened 
that  the  colonies  of  most  of  the  German  bee- 
keepers were  not  in  working  order,  as  the  blos- 
soms yielded  more  or  less  honey,  or  the  bees  got 
the  swarming  fever  at  the  wrong  time,  if  the 
bee-keeper  did  not  interfere.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  blossoms  did  not  yield  as 
much  honey  as  in  the  year  before,  is  the  reason 
that  the  honey  crop  failed  in  most  sections  of 
onr  country  —  especially  where  the  honey  har- 
▼est  is  over  in  the  middle  of  July. 

Bee-keepers  who  live  in  those  sections  of  our 


country  where  the  Erica  vulgaris  (heath)  is 
abundant,  or  those  who  move  their  bees  to  the 
large  heath-plains  in  North  Germany,  may  get 
a  good  honey  harvest ;  for,  at  the  time  I  write 
this,  the  prospects  are  very  good.  The  first 
part  of  August  I  carried  all  my  bees  to  the 
heath  after  I  had  extracted  all  the  honey  they 
could  spare.  I  have  already  had  a  good  honey 
harvest,  and  it  would  have  been  somewhat  bet- 
ter, like  the  one  the  year  before,  if  every  thing 
had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry.  But  I  am  satis- 
fled  with  the  result,  and  hope  to  be  more  so  if 
the  Erica  vulgaris  does  not  miss  the  mark. 

Afler  the  winter  had  passed,  my  bees  were  in 
excellent  condition.  Later,  as  some  of  my  colo- 
nies, on  account  of  the  unfavorable  weather, 
did  not  thrive  as  I  expected,  I  gave  the  weaker 
ones  bees  and  frames  of  brood  from  those  that 
could  spare  both,  and  made  all  my  colonies 
equal  as  to  bees,  combs,  and  honoy.  Such  an 
equalization  I  never  forgeiin  the  spring,  if  it 
lies  in  my  power  to  get  the  first  swarms  at  a 
fixed  time,  say  within  eight  to  twelve  days. 
The  second  swarms  will  come  in  due  time  if  I 
prefer  to  have  such.  All  this  saved  me  much 
time,  otherwise  the  strongest  colonies  would 
swarm  in  May  and  others  in  July.  All  the  time 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  July  I 
should  have  to  attend  to  swarming. 

How  do  I  manage  my  bees  so  I  may  have  all 
my  first  swarms  within  eight  or  twelve  days? 
Let  me  explain  that.  My  best  colonies,  which, 
after  the  winter  is  gone,  occupy  nine  or  more 
frames  in  my  hives,  containing  sixteen  frames 
abreast,  I  encourage  after  their  first  general 
cleansing  flight,  say  at  the  close  of  March  or  in 
April,  according  to  the  progress  of  vegetation, 
by  feeding  or  uncapping  some  patches  of  their 
stores.  This  I  do  toward  evening,  when  I  ex- 
pect a  good  sunny  day  and  not  a  rainy  one; 
otherwise  I  might  feed  too  many  bees  out  of  the 
hives,  which  very  likely  would  fail  to  returncto 
their  home.  If  I  think  it  best  to  strengthen  a 
weak  colony  at  flrst  with  bees  only,  then  I  take 
a  large  feeder  with  food  and  give  it  to  a  very 
populous  colony  toward  evening. 'If]  the  bees 
then  cover  the  feeder  thickly,  I  take  it  with  all 
the  bees  and  give  it  to  a  weaker  colony  when 
night  sets  in.  The  bees  will  stay  here,  as  many 
of  them  are  young  ones.  I  repeat  this  as  often 
as  I  need  bees,  and  as  I  have  them.  I  never  set 
a  populous  colony  in  the  place  of  a  weaker  one 
to  strengthen  the  latter,  because  the  queens^ 
of  both  of  the  colonies  may  be  lost.  Later  I 
take  combs  of  brood  from  the  best  colonies,  and 
give  them  the  weaker  ones,  but  never  more  than 
the  bees  will  cover.  I  never  take  more  bees  or 
combs  of  brood  from  a  colony  than  it  can  spare, 
but  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  avoid  swarming 
before  the  fixed  time.  Should  there  be  weaker 
colonies  in  my  apiary  than  I  have  bees  or  combs 
of  brood  to  assist  them,  then  I  unite  some  one 
of  them  or  let  them  alone.    If  some  of  them  are= 
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so  strong  that  their  bees  would  swarm,  then  I 
brush  one  or  two  colonies  on  starters  into  a  hive 
and  give  the  brood-combs  to  others,  to  bring 
these  to  the  swarming-point. 

Now  comes  the  swarming  time,  according  to 
the  weather,  the  progress  of  the  vegetation, 
and  the  condition  of  the  colonies.  All  the 
swarms  which  come  forth  as  natural  ones  are 
welcome;  and  those  which  issue  involuntarily 
I  make  artificial.  If  an  artificial  swarm  is 
made  in  the  right  way,  say  as  a  true  copy  of  a 
natural  one,  then  it  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  a 
natural  swarm;  yea,  I  prefer  such  a  one  as  oc- 
casion may  arise.  I  have  had  seasons  where  I 
did  not  get  one  natural  swarm  at  the  time  I 
wished,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  make  them  ar- 
tificial. If  I  did  not  do  this  I  should  not  have 
had  the  greatest  yield  of  honey,  because  the 
colonies  would  have  swarmed  too  soon. 

Here  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  manage  my 
bees  so  as  to  get  a  swarm  from  every  colony  in 
my  apiaries.  Some  of  the  colonies  I  keep  from 
swarming.  These  are,  as  I  name  them,  "die 
Honigstocke  "  —  colonies  which  are  designed 
only  to  gather  honey.  I  keep  them  in  working 
order  from  spring  to  autumn.  Sometimes  in 
the  season  we  have  here  an  unexpected  and 
sudden  honey-flow  and  in  such  cases  they  will 
gather  some  surplus  honey,  be  that  at  home  or 
in  the  neighborhood  after  I  have  taken  them 
there. 

Thus  my  method  is  adapted  only  to  the 
honey-flow  of  that  part  of  my  country  where 
the  bees  before  the  middle  of  June,  in  most 
years,  live  only  from  hand  to  mouth,  where  all 
the  gathered  honey  will  be  consumed  by  brood- 
rearing  and  building  some  combs.  They  would 
not  have  any  more  honey  if  I  prevented  them 
from  building  combs.  That  may  sound  para- 
doxical, but  it  Is  so.  My  experience  has  taught 
me  that  comb  building  under  such  circum- 
stances is  a  mere  bywork;  therefore  I  give  all 
my  early  swarms  only  starters,  and,  according 
to  their  size,  five,  six,  or  more  frames.  These 
few  frames  are,  by  the  by,  soon  filled  with  nat- 
ural combs  of  only  worker-cells,  and  are  better 
and  cheaper  than  such  frames  of  comb  founda- 
tion would  be.  As  soon  as  these  combs  are 
nearly  finished  I  make  the  utmost  use  of  comb 
foundation,  to  have  the  brood-room  full  of 
combs.  The  honey-room  is  then  to  be  filled 
with  frames  of  full  combs. 

I  must  say  here  that  I  work  my  bees  only  for 
extracted  honey,  because  I  have  not  a  market 
for  comb  honey — at  least,  it  sells  in  Germany 
for  not  a  bit  more  than  the  extracted  article. 

All  the  colonies  from  which  I  got  a  swarm 
will  rear  queens,  and  most  of  them  will  give  a 
second  swarm  in  due  time.  I  let  them  swarm; 
and  while  the  swarm  clusters  on  the  tree  I 
transfer  the  mother  colony  to  a  clean  hive, 
shake  the  bees,  comb  after  comb,  into  it,  cut 
out  every  queen-cell,  arrange  the  combs  the 


best  I  can  for  the  brood-nest;  then  I  bring  the 
issued  swarm  (or,  better  still,  an  after-swarm) 
from  another  colony,  and  bring  it  on  the  comb- 
in  the  prepared  hive.  There  are  one  or  mon' 
queens  in  an  after-swarm;  but  the  bees  will 
soon  select  one  of  them,  and  the  other  will  bo 
killed.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished  the 
colony  will  take  up  its  work  with  the  energy  of 
a  swarm;  and  as  honey  is  coming  in,  and  the 
hives  are  full  of  bees  and  combs,  the  colony 
works  to  my  heart's  content.  If  I  were  to  cut 
out  all  queen-cells  before  swarming,  and  let 
some  remain  in  the  mother  colony,  in  many 
cases  it  will  swarm  with  the  only  one  queen; 
and  if  not,  I  know  by  experience  that  such  a 
colony,  before  it  queen  has  deposited  eggs  in 
the  cells,  does  not  work  in  the  field  with  such 
energy  a^  do  those  which  have  a  queen  with  an 
after-swarm.  The  queens  of  after-swarms  will, 
on  an  average,  get  fertile  sooner  than  queens 
from  cells  one  may  select  by  the  cut-out  pro- 
cess. 

As  I  keep  my  bees  according  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  region  I  inhabit,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  my  hive,  my  method  will  not  be  conven- 
ient for  every  one.  Where  there  is  a  main 
flow  of  honey  earlier  than  in  my  region,  there 
would  be  an  equalization  of  the  colonies  in  the 
spring — a  fault.  Here  one  has  to  let  the  weak- 
er colonies  alone,  and  strengthen  the  best,  to 
have  them  in  working  order  at  the  right  time. 
Swarming  of  the  bees  is  then  a  fault  only  when 
it  counteracts  our  designs  for  getting  surplus 
honey. 

This  season,  when  I  got  the  first  swarm  on 
the  28th  of  May,  I  have  not  had  the  full  benefit 
of  the  honey-flow  because  "  every  thing  was  in  a 
hurry."  The  blossoms  of  corn-flowers,  acacias, 
lindens,  etc.,  opened  10  or  12  days  earlier  than 
other  years,  contrary  to  my  calculations.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  have  had  a  good  honey  crop,  and 
that  not  only  by  good  management  of  my  bees, 
but  by  moving  with  them.  The  right  manage- 
ment of  the  bees,  according  to  the  region  one 
lives  in,  does  very  much  to  gain  a  good  honey 
crop;  but  where  there  is  no  honey  in  the  blos- 
soms, the  best-managed  colonies  will  gather 
nothing.  This  I  know  very  well,  and  therefore 
I  am  continually  on  the  lookout  to  see  where 
there  is  a  good  honey-flow  in  my  neighborhood. 
Perhaps  there  may  have  been  sown  rape,  clo- 
ver, or  other  honey- producing  plants  which  are 
just  yielding  honey,  while  at  home  there  is  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  gather  for  bees.  A  rain  may 
there  have  developed  the  plants  better.  If  I 
one  day  learn  that  somewhere  within  a  radius 
of  8  miles  is  a  better  honey-flow  than  at  home, 
then  I  prepare  one  or  two  cartloads  of  my  bees 
on  the  same  day,  and  on  the  following  morning 
my  bees    gather  honey  at  the  new  place. 

The  hive  I  use  is  well  adapted  to  moving  with 
bees,  and  easily  got  ready  for  it.  I  moved  some 
of  my  colonies  this  season  to  a  large  field  of 
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rape,  to  a  plain  of  white  clover,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August  all  of  tnem  to  the  Erica  vul- 
garis, so  that  my  bees  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son have  gathered  honey  on  four  places.  Thus 
my  migratory  system  has  helped  me  so  that  I 
have  not  had  any  bad  honey  season  in  several 
years. 
Wilsnack,  Germany. 


SQUARE  CANS-THE  RELATIVE  COST  OF  NEW 
AND  OLD. 


DISTir.LED   WATER. 

We  should  purify  the  water  we  use,  outside 
not  inside  the  body.  Here  is  a  description  of 
my  "  distillery,"  which  has  been  in  use  for 
nearly  23  years  on  our  stove.  Our  spring  comes 
out  of  a  limestone  ledge,  and  the  water  con- 
tains a  saturated  solution,  or  all  that  it  can 
hold,  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and  so  much  collects 
in  the  kettle  that  it  needs  cleaning  verv  often, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  had  to  be  made  so  it 
could  be  easily  taken  apart. 


A   SIMPLE     HOMEMADE     APPAR  VTUS    FOR    DIS- 
TIL1>TNG    WATER  FOR   DRINKING   PURPOSES. 


By  S.  S.  Butler,  M.  D. 

Mr.  Root;— Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  an 
article  about  cleaning  empty  oil -cans,  and 
also  about  pure  drinking-water.  I  do  not  take 
back  one  word  that  I  said  about  cleaning  well, 
free  from  rust,  empty  oil-cans  for  putting 
honey  in.  They  are  just  as  good  as  perfectly 
new  cans,  when  cleaned,  not  partly  cleaned, 
which  can  be  perfectly  done  with  unslacked 
lime  in  the  way  I  spoke  of  in  my  article,  Oct.  15, 
1895.     Here  are  a  few  figures: 

In  San  Francisco,  2d  and  3d  quality  of  honey 
is  quoted  at  from  2  to  3  cts.  per  lb. 

120  lbs.,  at  2M *3  no 

2  new  cans  and  case '7^ 

12  25 
After  one  has  paid  freight,  drayage,  and  com- 
mission, how  much  would  he  have  for  his  work  ? 
My  cans  cost  8  cts.  each. 

2  cans  at  8 *    16 

Case ^ 

Material  for  cleaning,  1  ct.  each.        2 

The  cost  of  a  case,  $    23 

This  is  a  clear  50  cts.  saved  on  each  case;  and, 
Skylark  to  the  contrary,  the  honey  will  bring 
just  as  much  in  my  well-cleaned  oil-cans  as  in 
new  ones. 

MARKETING    HONEY. 

Years  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  best 
package  to  put  extracted  honey  in  was  the 
Mason  quart  jar.  As  they  represent  so  much 
cash,  if  one  does  not  want  to  put  up  fruit  or 
jelly  in  them  they  are  always  worth  so  much 
money.  When  I  commenced  producing  e.Ktract- 
ed  honey  here  in  1876  I  got  12  to  15  cts.  per  lb. 
for  it.  The  price  gradually  decreased  until, 
when  the  hard  times  of  1893  struck  us,  I  found 
that,  if  I  wanted  to  sell  my  honey,  1st  or  2d 
grade,  I  had  to  put  the  orice  so  that  it  was  not 
a  luxury,  but  necessary— so  low  that  it  was 
nearly  the  price  of  syrup;  so  that  now  I  keep 
in  all  the  groceries  of  this  place  of  2000  inhab- 
itants quart  Mason  jars  of  2d  grade,  with  a 
neat  label  on,  which  they  retail  at  30  cts.:  and 
I  let  the  stores  have  them  for  18  cts.,  and  take 
it  in  trade.  I  know  that  I  do  not  buy  any  thing 
these  hard  times  unless  Ineed  it  and  itis  cheap, 
so  it  is  with  others.  We  must  reduce  the  price 
or  keep  our  honey. 


The  apparatus  consists  of  an  iron  kettle,  not 
pot,  with  sides  straight  at  a  certain  angle;  a 
seamless  tin  pail,  a  little  more  flaring,  of  such 
size  that  it  will  sit  about  3  inches  in  the  kettle, 
and  fit  snug  all  around,  so  the  steam  does  not 
escape.  I  next  found  a  round  earthen  dishi 
with  scolloped  edg<^s.  a  little  smaller  than  the 
middle  of  the  kettle,  which  rests  on  a  tin  can. 
We  put  water  into  the  kettle  up  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  which  holds  more  than  the  dish 
will  hold  (when  it  has  steamed  up  against  the 
pail  with  cold  water  in  it).  Into  this  the  water 
drops  from  the  condensed  steam. 

As  I  said  in  my  other  article,  I  am  satisfied 
that  pure  water  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to 
find  in  this  world.  When  converted  into  steam, 
and  that  condensed,  we  have  pure  water.  With 
my  apparatus,  whenever  we  have  a  fire  it  is 
collecting  pure  water  for  us,  which  we  dip  into 
a  gallon  jar. 

Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  Aug.  8. 


BAKED   APPLES   AND   HONEY. 

Here  is  a  recipe  my  wife  gives  to  the  lady 
readers  of  Gleanings:  Take  ripe  apples  of  uni- 
form size,  and  with  a  knife  remove  the  core  by 
boring  in  at  one  end,  but  do  not  run  the  knife 
clear  through.  Place  them  in  a  baking-dish 
and  put  into  each  apple  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
honey  and  butter,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
I  thought  they  were  the  finest  thing  I  ever  ate. 

Carpenter,  111.  Edw.  Smith. 
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ITALIAN   BEES. 

Question. — I  am  a  beginner  in  bee-keeping, 
and  have  taken  Gleanings  this  year.  I  am 
much  interested  in  your  department,  as  you 
make  things  so  plain.  I  see  much  about  Ital- 
ian bees,  and  Carniolan  bees  mentioned  once  or 
twice;  also  something  about  foul  brood.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  through  Glean- 
ings something  about  the  bees  named,  and 
briefly  what  foul  brood  is,  how  to  detect  it,  and 
how  it  is  cured?    I  keep  only  black  bees. 

Answer. — The  Italian  bee  belongs  to  one  of 
the  yellow  varieties,  to  which  also  belong  the 
Cyprian  and  Syrian.  The  Italians  are  very 
quiet  and  gentle,  while  the  other  two  varieties 
named  are  comparatively  cross  and  vindictive. 
Italians  were  imported  into  this  country  about 
1860,  while  the  other  two  were  not  brought  to 
our  shores  till  about  1880.  So  far,  nearly  all 
apiarists  agree  in  placing  the  Italian  bee  at  the 
head  of  all  others,  both  as  to  ease  of  manipula- 
tion, beauty,  and  honey-gathering  qualities. 
As  comb-builders  they  are  not  quite  as  good  as 
the  black  or  German  bees,  which  you  say  you 
have;  neither  do  they  use  as  much  wax  in  cap- 
ping their  surplus  honey,  which  gives  the  sur- 
plus product  a  little  inferior  appearance,  or 
what  is  termed  a  "watery  look."  They  cling 
very  tenaciously  to  their  combs,  while  the 
black  bees  often  fall  off  when  the  combs  are 
being  manipulated,  or  run  about  in  a  frightened 
way.  This  tendency  in  the  Italian  bee  makes 
the  handling  of  the  hives  and  combs  very  pleas- 
ant: but  when  we  wish  to  get  them  off  the 
combs  for  extracting  the  honey,  or  for  any  oth- 
er purpose,  it  requires  more  work.  However, 
the  main  point  of  superiority  of  the  Italian  bee 
is  its  honey-gathering  qualities.  If  there  is 
any  honey  to  be  had  they  are  away  to  the  fields 
after  it,  and  will  toil  incessantly  all  day  for  a 
very  little,  while  the  black  bees  often  do  not 
work  at  all  unless  honey  can  be  gathered  quite 
freely.  Italian  bees  will  labor  faithfully  all 
day  long  for  only  "  pennies,"  while  the  German 
bee  must  have  "dollar.*,"  or  it  doesn't  propose 
to  work  at  all.    To  illustrate: 

About  the  time  I  flrst  procured  the  Italian 
bee  I  had  fifteen  colonies  of  blacks  and  three  of 
the  Italians.  As  an  experiment  a  fourteen- 
quart  pail  of  maple  sap  was  placed  in  shallow 
dishes,  after  adding  a  pound  or  so  of  sugar,  so 
as  to  make  a  very  thin  sweet.  With  honey  the 
bees  were  started  to  work  near  this  sap;  and  as 
long  as  the  honey  lasted  they  came  in  about 
the  proportion  named  above— fifteen  of  the  dark 
and  three  of  the  yellow.  As  soon  as  the  honey 
was  gone  they  took  to  the  sap;  but  soon  the 
black  bees  began  to  stop  coming,  so  that  in  an 


hour  scarcely  any  but  Italian  bees  were  carry- 
ing the  thin  sweet.  These  bees  worked  till  they 
carried  all  the  sap  home,  while  the  black  bees 
thought  it  not  worthy  of  their  notice. 

CARNIOLAN   BEES. 

Carniolan  bees  are  natives  of  Carniola,  and 
were  imported  into  this  country  mainly  through 
Mr.  Frank  Benton,  now  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
but  then  of  Munich,  Germany.  There  seems  to 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  these  bees, 
some  extolling  them  very  highly  as  comb-build- 
ers and  honey -gatherers,  while  many  more 
have  no  words  of  favor  for  them.  Some  years 
ago  I  obtained  a  Carniolan  queen,  and,  from 
careful  experiments,  comparisons,  and  inspec- 
tions, I  could  not  think  otherwise  than  that 
they  a  were  a  peaceable  strain  of  the  German 
bee.  I  then  got  rid  of  them,  as  there  were  sev- 
eral traits  about  them  I  did  not  like,  ihe  two 
main  ones  being  that  they  were  bound  to  swarm 
all  through  the  honey-harvest,  while  the  most 
of  the  honey  gathered  by  them  was  consumed 
in  brood-rearing,  so  they  gave  little  surplus, 
and  were  universally  short  of  stores  for  winter. 
Later  on,  I  was  led  to  think  that  I  did  not 
have  the  genuine  Carniolans,  so  procured  other 
stock  from  parties  supposed  to  have  the  simon- 
pure  article,  if  there  was  such  a  thing.  But 
these  last  proved  to  be  little  if  any  different 
from  the  first;  and  after  a  careful  test  of  the 
same,  which  gave  no  different  results,  I  did 
away  with  ihem  again,  since  which  I  have  let 
them  severely  alone.  They  are  said  to  be  of  a 
steel-blue  color;  but  close  observation  failed  to 
find  them  of  such  color  farther  than  the  black 
bee  shows  it.  I  wish  I  could  give  a  more  favor- 
able report  of  these  bees;  but  when  I  say  any 
thing  about  tests  which  I  have  made,  all  I  can 
do  is  to  tell  the  same  just  as  I  found  it  to  be. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  be  untrue  to  my- 
self and  untrue  to  those  who  read  what  I  write. 

FOUL   BROOD. 

Probably  there  is  no  one  thing  in  bee-keep- 
ing that  has  had  more  care  and  study  given  it 
by  apiarists  than  foul  brood,  and  probably  no 
study  which  has  given  as  little  satisfaction,  for 
we  are  but  little  nearer  a  solution  of  the  true 
cause  of  the  disease  than  we  were  when  Quinby 
wrote  about  it  in  the  early  sixties.  When  a 
colony  has  this  dread  disease,  a  few  of  the 
larvEe  die  soon  after  the  bees  seal  them  over. 
The  capping  to  the  cell  soon  has  a  sunken  ap- 
pearance, quite  often  with  a  pin-hole  in  the 
center,  though  not  always  so,  as  some  claim. 
Upon  opening  the  cell  the  larva  is  found 
stretched  at  full  length  in  the  cell,  having  a 
brown  appearance,  while  all  healthy  larvae  or 
pupio  are  white.  If  touched,  this  dead  brood  is 
of  a  salvy,  soapy  nature,  and  gives  off  an  offen- 
sive smell.  From  the  first  few  cells  the  dis- 
ease spreads  rapidly  till  the  combs  become  a 
putrifying  mass,  generally  during  the  first  sea- 
son, and  nearly  always  during  the  second,  the 
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stench  at  this  stage  often  being  smelled  a  rod 
or  two  from  the  hive.  A  few  of  the  larvte  ma- 
ture into  bees,  and  the  population  of  the  hive 
decreases  till  they  become  a  prey  to  robbers, 
when  the  honey  is  taken  off  by  these  robber- 
bees,  only  to  carry  the  seeds  of  the  malady  to 
the  robber's  hive,  for  Ithe  disease  is  spread 
through  the  honey  as  well  as  from  any  thing 
coming  in  contact  with  it.  The  cure  is  to  drive 
out  all  the  Dees  rrom  tbe  atfected  hive  and  keep 
them  shut  up  in  an  empty  box  until  they  are 
nearly  starved,  so  that  they  shall  have  digested 
aIi;[of  the  diseased  honey.  They  can  now  be 
hived  in  a  new  hive  containing  comb  or  comb 
foundation,  without  carrying  the  disease  with 
them.  If  they  are  to  be  hived  in  an  empty  hive, 
this  starving  process  has  been  proved  unneces- 
sary, as  the  diseased  honey  israll  used  up  in 
comb-building  before-any  larvse  are  hatchedjto 
which  It  can  be  fed.  Great  care  should  be  tak- 
en that  no  bees  get  at  the  contents  of  the  old 
hive  before  the  combs  are  rendered  into  wax, 
and  the  honey  and  hive  scalded.  Other  cures 
have  been  recommended,  but  most  of  them  are 
inefifectual,  except  in  the  hands  of  an  expert. 


THE  FATAL  STINGING  OF  A  HORSE. 

Mr.  Root: — On  page  680  you  ask,  "Will  bees 
kill  a  horse?"  This  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  myself  and  son.  The  time 
was  March,  this  year.  The  best  animal  of 
three  was  staked  out,  or  picketed,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  apiary.  We  were  busy 
making  foundation,  and  did  not  look  after  the 
animal  till  noon.  The  bees  were  after  her, 
then  she  was  so  crazed  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  we  got  her  away  from  the  bees,  and 
they  av/ay  from  her.  My  son  received  a  severe 
kick  which  came  near  breaking  a  leg.  In  two 
hours  from  time  of  rescue  the  mare  was  dead. 

Tulare,  Cal.  J.  F.  Boldon. 


FURNITURE-NAILS  AS    FRAME -SPACERS. 

Dr.  Miller  has  discussed  spacing  by  means  of 
small  nails.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  used  a 
conical  porcelain  or  brass-headed  cabinet-mak- 
er's nail,  or  tack,  which  I  regarded  as  a  very 
excellent  device  for  the  purpose  intended.  They 
were  driven  into  the  frame  at  alternate  ends. 
They  were  used  in  hives  made  by  myself  out  of 
shoe-boxes,  having  frames  10x10  inches,  and 
used  in  the  extractor.  I  found  they  interfered 
but  little  in  the  use  of  the  uncapping-knife,  as 
it  would  glance  off  the  conical  point  without 
dulling,  and  never  became  entangled  in  the 
wire  of  the  extractor.  J.  B.  Ends. 

Charleroi,  Pa.,  Sept.  30. 


PICKLED  BROOD   AND   FOAMY  HONEY. 

Last  Saturday  I  went  through  my  bees  to  see 
what  amount  of  feeding  they  needed  for  winter. 
I  found  brood,  and  also  what  1  thought  was  foul 
brood.  I  then  got  six  copies  of  Gleanings  to 
look  for  a  cure.  I  found  an  article  on  page  609 
and  page  683.  I  was  convinced  the  disease  was 
the  same.  I  found  three  of  the  symptoms  of 
foul  brood  lacking:  1.  The  cappings  were  not 
sunken;  2.  The  brood  was  not  ropy;  3.  The 
brood  was  not  dark.  The  writer  on  page  683 
thinks  the  trouble  is  caused  by  foamy  honey.  I 
think  the  same.  After  the  honey  season  was 
over  I  had  some  sections  un6nished,  and  took 
them  off,  for  the  weather  was  very  hot  and  bees 
very  strong.  I  thought  I  would  put  the  sec- 
tions on  again  to  give  them  room,  and  let  them 
take  out  the  honey.  I  noticed  the  honey  was 
foamy,  and  I  believe  it  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
eased brood.  I  felt  a  great  deal  better  when  I 
found  it  was  not  foul  brood,  although  it  is  bad 
enough  as  it  is.  I  hope  it  will  not  get  any 
worse.  I  had  trouble  enough  last  summer  with 
swarming  after  the  honey  season  was  over.  It 
was  an  every-day  thing  to  have  a  swarm. 

W.  L.  Richmond. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Sept.  23,  1896. 


ware's  hive-stand. 


Mr.  Root: — The  above  cut  represents  one  of 
your  make  of  hives  that  I  am  now  using.  You 
will  please  notice  that  it  is  resting  on  a  slot 
frame,  fastened  to  a  post  3x4  inches  soixare, 
put  in  the  ground,  allowing  the  hive  to  be 
about  6  in.  from  the  ground.  I  have  S  hives, 
and  I  wish  to  fix  them  so  I  may  keep  the  grass 
cut  short  under  and  around  them.  Now,  will 
you  please  be  kind  enough  and  tell  me  whether 
there  is  any  objection  to  having  the  hives  put 
up  on  a  post  as  in  the  above  sketch?  If  you 
will  kindly  give  me  the  information  T  desire  I 
will  consider  it  a  favor.  W.  F.  Ware. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  12. 

[Your  stand  is  good,  especially  as  it  will  al- 
low the  lawn-mower  close  up  around  and  under 
the  hive.  It  would  cost  a  little  more  than  the 
ordinary  stands  that  rest  on  the  ground.  Dur- 
ing a  heavy  honey-tlow  some  of  the  bees  would 
drop  just  in  front  of  the  entrance.    They  would 
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be  obliged  to  take  wing.  But  this  would  be  no 
great  drawback  if  the  grass  were  always  kept 
kept  down.— Ed.] 

A  cement  made  of  four  parts  of  rosin,  one  of 
beeswax,  and  one  of  brickdust,  melted  together, 
will  fasten  the  handles  of  knives,  forks,  and 
similar  tools  which  may  have  become  loosened. 

Cleveland,  O.  R.  V.  Murray. 


As  the  copy  for  "Straws"  in  this  issue  arrived 
during  my  absence  at  Lincoln,  the  usual  foot- 
notes do  not  appear. 


The  Lincoln  convention,  considering  the 
times,  was  a  success  in  every  way.  As  we  had 
reason  to  expect,  the  Nebr'Bska  bee-keepers 
have  set  a  "  terrific  pace  "  in  the  way  of  large- 
hearted  hospitality.  Great  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  convention  is  due  to  Messrs.  Stilson, 
Whitcomb,  and  Heath  —  the  latter  of  the  Ne- 
braska Farmer.  A.  I.  R.  having  arrived  home 
sooner  than  I,  by  two  days,  has  prepared  a  gen- 
eral report  of  the  whole  convention,  and  the 
same  appears  on  page  763.  Some  features  of  it 
will  be  taken  up  by  myself  more  specifically  in 
our  next  issue. 


MAKING  SYKUP  FOR  FEEDING. 

You  will  remember  last  season  we  made  all 
our  syrup  for  feeding,  by  the  cold  process  a  la 
Salisbury;  viz.,  by  pouring  3  parts  of  sugar  and 
one  part  of  water  into  an  extractor-can,  and 
turning  the  reel  vigorously  for  some  two  or 
three  minutes.  After  it  stands  for  half  an  hour 
it  is  ready  to  draw  off— a  perfectly  limpid  syr- 
up. Well,  such  syrup  last  year  wintered  our 
200  colonies  as  nicely  as  any  syrup  made  by  the 
use  of  heat.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are 
using  the  same  method  this  fall.  The  syrup  is 
made  right  out  in  the  apiary,  where  we  are  to 
use  it.  It  is  drawn  off  into  feeder-cans,  and 
poured  into  feeders.  As  to  feeders,  the  Board - 
man  is  the  one  that  we  are  using  this  year.  It 
feeds  slowly,  and  one  can  tell  at  a  glance  how 
fast  the  syrup  is  taken  up. 


EMPTY  COMBS  IN  GLUCOSE. 

Some  time  ago  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  an  inquiry  for  drawn-out  empty  comb. 
The  nature  of  this  request,  and  line  of  business 
(syrups,  honey-drips,  wax,  etc.),  made  it  evident 
that  the  comb  was  desired  to  put  up  in  jelly- 
tumb'ers  of  glucose— the  comb  to  give  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  honesty.  Within  a  few  days  we 
have  received  another  such  request.  This  is 
the  way  it  reads: 

Oentlemen:— Flea.se  send  us  samples  and  quota- 
Mons   of   imitation   honey-comb.    We  waat  some- 


thing- that  will  do  to  put  in  glass  packages  of 
strained  honey,  so  that  it  will  look  like  a  small  piece 
of  honey  in  the  comb  was  in  the  package." 

Italics  mine.  I  am  at  present  looking  up  this 
firm.  While  the  letter  is  not  strictly  grammat- 
ical, it  seems  very  evident  that  glucose  and 
dried  comb  was  what  they  intended  to  palm 
off  as  pure  honey. 

The  way  the  honey-sharks  are  operating,  and 
the  glucose-mixers  are  palming  off  their  goods 
as  honey,  shows  that  the  Bee-keepers'  Union 
ought  to  be  taking  hold  of  these  chaps  instead 
of  frittering  away  its  time  on  the  defense  mat- 
ter, now  a  dead  issue.  Chicago,  its  home  office, 
is  the  place  to  begin  work. 


THE   STRONG  ARM  OF  THE  LAW. 

In  our  last  issue  I  had  something  to  say  re- 
garding the  firm  of  Geo.  T.  Wheadon  &  Co.,  198 
South  Water  St.,  Chicago.  You  will  remember 
that  this  is  the  commission  house  which  repre- 
sented that  they  were  the  largest  honey-buyers 
in  the  West,  and  talked  glibly  about  their 
"bank  references"  and  '"commercial  rating." 
Some  rather  startling  information  appears  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  September  26.  It  would 
appear  from  the  subjoined  that  the  "  master 
mind"  of  Geo.  T.  Wheadon  &  Co.  and  other 
firms  is  this  same  A.  S.  Terrill.  It  will  speak 
for  itself: 

ON  A.  S.  TERKILL'S  TRAIL. 


EVIDENCE  OF  PECULIAR  COMMISSION  TRANSAC- 
TIONS IN  HAND. 


DETECTIVK  EDDY  SAYS  HE  IS  PREPARED  TO  INSTI- 
TUTE COURT  EROCEEDINGS  WHICH  WILL  RESULT 
IN  CONVICTION  OF  FRAUDULENT  DEALINGS- 
NAMES  OF  FIRMS  WHICH  HAVE  RECEIVED  CON- 
SIGNMENTS AND  THEN  DISAPPEARED  —  LIST  OF 
VICTIMS  SAID  TO  BE  LARGE. 


Detective  E.  B.  Eddy  says  he  has  in  hand  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict  A.  S.  Terrill,  who  has  a  record 
in  South  Water  Street  commission  circles,  of  fraud- 
ulent dealings. 

The  United  States  E.xpress  Company  recently  took 
up  the  case  of  Terrill,  whose  career  has  been  re- 
ferred to  frequently  in  the  Trilnine,  and  put  Detec- 
tive Eddy  at  work  to  unravel  the  complicated  situ- 
ation of  affairs  which  is  said  to  have  cost  farmers 
of  the  West  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  last  few 
years.  Mr.  Eddj"  says  he  will  institute  proceedings 
in  court  at  once. 

A.  S.  Terrill  has  been  known  as  the  head  of  half  a 
dozen  concerns  which  were  held  in  bad  odor  by 
South  Water  Street  merchants.  The  different  firms 
which  he  organized,  it  is  said,  sent  agents  through- 
out the  country  to  solicit  shipments  of  produce.  As 
an  inducement,  prices  were  offered  a  few  cents 
above  the  market,  and  all  kinds  of  favorable  condi- 
tions were  pictured.  When  the  shipments  were 
handled  the  consignee  often  failed  to  receive  his 
money,  it  is  said;  and  when  he  came  to  Chicago  to 
see  about  it,  he  would  have  all  kinds  of  trouble  in 
locating  the  responsible  parties. 

These  different  concerns  were  broken  up  time 
and  asrain,  but  only  to  appear  under  new  names, 
and  repeat  the  tricks  of  the  former  firm. 

The  master  mind  behind  the  scenes  was  said  to 
have  been  Terrill.  The  headquarters  were  at  No. 
19H  South  Water  Street,  with  an  office  for  Terrill 
himself  in  the  Unity  Building.  At  different  times 
the  business  was  conducted  under  the  firm  names 
of  Terrill  Bros..  Klinger,  Helm  &  Co.,  Lawrence 
Produce  Co.,  E.  V.  MeConkey  &  Co.,  W.  B.  Paine,  and 
George  T.  Wheadon. 

The  law  offices  of  the  city  are  full  of  complaints 
and  unpaid  bills  which  A.  S.  and  W.  V.  Terrill  and 
MeConkey  are  to  be  asked  to  account  for. 
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Mr.  Eddy's  ofiBce  was  visited  by  a  larg-e  oumlDer  of  sibly  make  them  desirable;  but  I  am  very  cer- 

victims  or  their  representatives  yesterday,  and  he  +„;„  (^^re   sn    than  T    have   ever   been    beforel 

has  a  large  number  of  claims  which  he  is  preparing-  lain  (moie  so   man  1   nave  ever   Deen    oeiore; 

tocoUect  if  possible.    The  following  are  on  the  list  that  pure   beeswax  is  the  o?i?!y  article  in   the 

of  those  who  have  lost  money.  ^      ^^  foundation  that  ought  to  be  put  into  a 

C.  A.  Dare,  Chesterville,  III $640  ,„.)„„ 

J.  A.  Kemp  Grocery  Co.,  Wicliita  Falls,  Tex....  500     Dee-Hive. 

L.  Malmstadt,  Gillette.  Wis 240 

P.  R  Sanders,   Brooken,  I.  T 26  PARAFFINE  SUKFACES  IN  BEE-HIVES;   DANZEN- 

C.  C.  Trowell,  Bradish.  Neb 108  BAKER  HIVE  AND  SYSTEM. 

W.  G.  Brookes  iS:  Co.,  Colono,  Iowa 118  t.^      tti                 t->                                  *  tut     i.- 

Jules  Worst,  Lebanon,  S.  D.  16  MR.  Fbancis  Danzenbaker,  of  Washington, 

H.  Grab  &  Marvis,  Marion,  Wis 40  D.  C,  the  one  who  called  our  attention   to  the 

Childs  &  Coulter,  Kasbur,  111 176  ,'.,,,.                               ,    ,,                     ^       . 

J.  S.  Hall,  Bo.x  Elder,  Texas 121  dovetailed   hive  corner,  and   the  one   who  in- 
Cooperative  Creamery  Co.,  Hoilendale,  Wis 36  vented  the  Danzenbaker  hive  and  system,  is 

J.  W.  Mokme.  Bridg-eport,  Tex  29  .^,                   .       ,          -         ,             tt     ■          * 

W.  H.  Coursey,  Louisburg,  Ky 20  With   US  again   for  a  few  days.    He  is  a  strong 

Joim  Voca,  Wesley,  Tex 56  advocate  of    closed-end   frames,  tall  sections, 

W.  M.  Koonce,  Boyd,  Tex 26  *    .     ^     .  ... 

^,  ,  /  =,  f  ^.^  1  •  4^„  „k;„i,  -1^x5,  such  sectioHS  being  notched  at  the  corners, 
There  are  hundreds  of  these  complaints  which  '  "  ' 
have  been  accumulating  lor  several  years,  and  as  as  was  illustrated  in  Gleanings  some  time  last 
many  as  possible  of  them  will  be  broug;ht  forward  spring.  When  became  here  a  couple  of  years 
One  of  the  first  results  of  the  hunt  by  Eddy  for  the  ,  ,  ^  ,  ,  „,  , 
head  of  the  concerns  was  a  personal  encounter  with  ago  he  advocated  the  use  of  paraftine  paper,  the 
Terrill.  in  which  the  latter,  it  is  said,  threatened  to  g^me  crowded  down  close  upon  the  tops  of  the 
kill  the  detective.  t>  j-  ,-i  j  ax  -u  -a  ^ 
sections.    Bees  disliked  paraftine  he  said;  and 

PARAFFINE  VERSUS  BEESWAX.  the  paper  being  Impervious  to  the  action  of 

The  new  Weed-process  machinery  for  sheet-  moisture  or  air,  it  retained  the  warmth  of  the 

Ing  wax  has  enabled  us  to  compete  for  the  den-  brood-nest;  and  as  its  surface  was  paraffined, 

tal  trade.    In  making  artificial  teeth,  dentists  the  bees  were  not  inclined  to  deposit  propolis  to 

use  sheets  of  wax  about  ^  Inch   thick  by  5  it.* 

inches  long  by  23:^  wide.    These  sometimes  are  Indeed,  he  exhibited  sections  that  were  shown 

pure  beeswax,  and  sometimes  contain  a  portion  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair,  and  won  first  prize, 

of  paraffine.    Of  course,  the  former  is  sold  at  a  that  had  not  been  scraped  at  all,  so  perfectly 

higher  price.    We  have  been  supplying  some  had  the  paraffined  paper  done  its  work.    His 

wholesale   dental    houses  with    both    articles,  plan  of  using  the  paper  is  to  lay  the  sheet  on 

One  thing  that  surprised  us  greatly  is  that  the  top  of  the  sections,  and  then  over  it  a  quilt  or 

new  Weed  machine  will  not  handle  satisfacto-  folds  of  other  paper  and  over  all  the  hive  cover, 

rlly  a  mixture  of  parafBne  and   beeswax.    For  This,  he   explains,  makes  a  super  tight  and 

the  foundation  business  this  is  of  no  impor-  warm;  and  as  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  a  llt- 

tance,  because  we  can't  use  aj)d  don't  want  tie  greasy,  the  bees  are  not  inclined  to  deposit 

adulterated  foundation,  but  in  the  manufacture  propolis  against  it. 

of  dental  wax  it  was  somewhat  of  a  disappoint-  He  has  used  paraffined  paper  for  separators, 

ment.  but  has  abandoned  the  paper  for  that  purpose, 

We  have  never  handled  paraffine  before  in  and  is  experimenting  with  wood  coated  with 

our  experience,  except  some  20  years  ago,  when  paraffine  Instead. 

we  tried  a  few  pounds  of  beeswax  and  paraffine  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Hilton,  a  bee  keeper  whose  opln- 

foundatlon.    The   result  was   that    the   comb  Ion  I  value  highly.  I  understand  is  going  to  use 

built  from  the  foundation  "  caved  in  "  on  hot  the  paraffine  on  all  his  supers  another  season, 

days,  and  we  had  damages  to  pay.    It  is  suffi-  .particularly  because  it  saves  so  much  time  in 

cient  to  state  that  paraffine  in  any  mixture  for  scraping  the  sections.    The  use  of  paiaffined 

bee-hives  was  condemned  by  A.  I.  R.,  and  has  paper  as  above  specified  has  been  incorporated, 

been  looked  on  with  suspicion  ever  since  by  the  I  understand,  in  a  patent. 

junior  members  of  the  firm.  But  the  dental  As  the  years  goby  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Dan- 
trade  calls  for  paraffine  mixtures,  and,  if  I  am  zenbaker  will  be  accorded  the  honor  of  giving 
correct,  the  wholesalers  of  dental  goods  sell  it  the  bee-keeping  world  a  number  of  valuable 
for  just  what  it  is,  and  therefore  it  is  a  legltl-  ideas  and  inventions.  Be  is  an  enthusiast  up- 
mate  article  of  manufacture.  on  the  subject  of  hive  construction,  and  haS 
In  our  experiments  in  making  dental  wax.  we  been  studying  thr  t  matter,  and  carefully  test- 
have  been  Impressed  more  and  more  with  the  ing  various  hives  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
great  superiority  of  beeswax  over  any  other  or  more,  and  he  now  feels  that  he  has  finally 
wax  known.  The  product  from  the  hive  is  less  reached  the  ne  jjIus  ultra  in  bee-hives.  He  has 
affected  by  varying  temperature,  is  much  more  succeeded  in  devising  and  combining  very  many 
ductile,  and  will  stand  greater  strains.  Par-  valuable  features  in  his  hive;  and  we  like  it  so 
affine  and  its  mixtures,  on  the  other  hand,  have  well  that  we  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Danzen- 
a  disagreeable  fashion  of  crumbling  up.  If  the  ' 
atmoSDhere  is  a  little  cool  thin  sheets  will  al-  *  Propolis  is  gathered  to  seal  the  super  air-tight, 
dimospnere  IS  d  utile  cooi,  tnin   sneeis  win   ai  n  this  is  done  for  them  with  paraffine  paper  Mr.  D. 

most  snap  into  pieces.     If  It  is  a  little  warm,  says  the  bees  begin  work  at  once  in  the  supers, 

like  a  hot  day,  it  will  fairly  tumble  all  over  !T'"S^i'rifVi'L''ct^'^?^''°  o^i^I  ^''L''°i-lfv^*'n^^^^^ 

•'                           •'  the  bees  have  to  stop  to  gather  and  chink  in  pro- 

itself.    These  qualities  in  dental  work  may  pos-  polis. 
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baker  to  supply  it  to  our  trade  along  with  our 
other  hives.  

POISONOUS  honey;  the  united   states  de- 

PAKTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  INVESTIGAT- 
ING  THE   SUBJECT. 

On  the  17th  of  last  month  we  received  an  in- 
quiry from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Division  of  Botany,  asking  for  informa- 
tion regarding  cases  of  alleged  poisoning  from 
honey,  and  desiring  to  know  particularly 
whether  we  had  any  thing  more  to  offer  in  re- 
gard to  the  cases  mentioned  in  Gleanings  for 
July  and  August,  1885.  We  replied  that  we 
could  give  no  new  light  regarding  them,  but 
added  that  very  recently  Prof.  Cook,  of  Pomona 
College,  Claremont,  Cal.,  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  took  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  poisonous  honey  from  any 
plant,  and  that  since  then  communications  had 
come  in,  both  to  the  Avierican  Bee  Journal, 
Gleanings,  and  to  the  Southland  Queen,  pro- 
ducing evidence  that  in  some  cases  at  least  per- 
sons had  been  poisoned;  and,  moreover,  that  in 
our  own  opinion  there  could  be  no  doubt,  judg- 
ing by  reports  we  had  received  for  several 
years  back,  that  honey  from  poisonous  plants 
is  often  dangerously  poisonous.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
investigating  this  subject,  and  hope  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  be  in  possession  of  any 
information  on  the  subject  will  write  to  V.  K. 
Chesnut,  assistant  of  the  Division  of  Botany 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

In  the  mean  time  1  desire  to  call  attention  to 
a  valuable  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  M. 
Stell.  of  Jesus  Maria,  Mexico,  in  the  SoutJdand 
Queen,  giving  the  result  of  some  of  his  personal 
investigations.  The  mountain  laurel  grows 
profusely  in  his  vicinity,  and  he  has  observed 
that  goats  eat  of  it  ravenously;  but  that  burros 
and  mules  will  noi  touch  it.  Upon  his  asking 
a  herder  of  the  goats  as  to  whether  this  moun- 
tain laurel  was  poisonous  to  the  animals,  the 
herder  replied  that  it  was  not;  that  they  often 
drove  the  goats  to  them.  Upon  asking  the 
herder  whether  he  had  ever  taken  any  inward- 
ly himself,  he  replied  that  he  had;  but  that  it 
produced  pain  and  vomiting. 

To  test  the  matter  further,  the  doctor  made  a 
tincture  of  the  leaves  and  ihen  mixed  one  ounce 
of  this  decoction  with  8  ounces  of  diluted  hon- 
ey. This  was  fed  to  the  bees;  they  took  it 
readily,  and  stored  it  in  the  combs,  apparently 
without  any  bad  effects  whatever.  The  next 
morning  after  feeding,  with  a  small  suction- 
dropper  he  extracted  about  3  ounces  of  the  mix- 
ture he  had  fed,  and  placed  it  in  a  glass  gradu- 
ate. Half  an  ounce  was  then  eaten  by  himself, 
and  the  rest,  an  ounce  and  a  half,  by  a  Mexican 
boy,  and  this  is  what  he  says: 

Now  for  the  direct  physiologiciil  efifect  on  man 
and  boy.  About  one-half  lioui-  utter  swallowing- 
this  honey  I  suddenly  became  giddy,  with  a  slight 


loss  of  sight;  felt  as  if  being  whirled  around.  I  im- 
mediafely  introduced  my  finger  as  far  down  the 
throat  as  possible, and  vomited  "sweet  laurels"  up, 
which  relieved  me  instantly.  The  dose  with  the 
boy  stayed  with  him  all  right  for  one  hour. 

1  will  state  right  here,  dear  reader,  the  Almighty 
being  my  helper,  I  will  never  tr.y  another  experi- 
ment On  any  humi^n  again,  and  advise  you  all  to  do 
likewise.    Just  listen  to  these  honey  symptoms: 

Tlie  boy  fell  with  a  violent  convulsion;  hard,  con- 
tracted stomach,  cold  hands  and  feet,  profuse  per- 
spiration, mouth  tightly  closed,  eyes  opened  and 
rolled  back,  pupils  dilated,  face  flushed,  twitching 
of  lower  limbs,  and  gre:i,t  dilfioulty  of  breatliing, 
pulse  full,  only  .^U  per  minute,  but  strong.  Being 
more  than  satisfied,  and  gieatly  alarmed  with  these 
symptoms,  two  one-tenth  grains  of  apomorphia 
were  administered  hypodermically,  in  the  left  bi- 
ceps, which  promptly  produced  an  emetic  pflFect 
that  rela.xed  all  muscular  contraction.  After  a 
good  vomit  he  sat  up,  complaining  of  jjain  in  the 
stomach  and  back  of  neck.  Two  ounces  of  castor- 
oil  were  administered,  which  operated  in  about  two 
hours,  bringing  away  a  great  deal  of  lioney  in  the 
vomits  also.  The  boy  was  quite  broken  up  and  un- 
well tor  a  week,  but  is  now  bright  as  a  dollar,  as 
though  nothing  ever  happened. 

I  hope,  after  this  little  experiment,  those  who  are 
skeptical  on  laurel  honey  being  poisonous,  will  only 
try  a  small  bit  on  themselves,  and  know,  personally, 
how  it  feels.  I  will  assure  you  that  a  few  of  the 
above  symptoms  will  convince  and  put  you  straight. 
Some  may  say.  Why  does  it  not  produce  sucli  effects 
on  tlie  bee  ?  Well,  this  I  do  not  know,  nor  does  any 
one  else.  It  is  true  that,  when  the  nectar  is  gath- 
ered from  flowers,  it  underyoes  a  slight  peculiar 
physiolo^iieal  change,  that  strains,  refines,  and  re- 
duces the  amount  of  acid.  Tins  prevents  fermenta- 
tion, and  conserves  preservation,  but  does  not  alter 
its  natural  constituents:  if  it  did,  all  honey  would 
look  and  taste  alike. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  great  deal  safer  to  take 

the  ground  that  honey  from  mountain  laurel 

and  like  poisonous  plants  may  be  and  probably 

is  poisonous  to  human   beings.    Dr.  Stell  winds 

up  his  valuable  article  as  follows: 

I  believe  it  is  the  ho  lest  duty  of  all  bee-keepers  to 
be  more  studious  auont  the  poisonous  plants,  and 
ascertain  from  which  source  the  bees  gather  the 
honey.  jMsmine,  digitalis,  oleander,  nightshade, 
etc.,  are  all  dangerous  and  poisonous  garden-plants 
which  should  be  substituted  by  others  more  profit- 
able and  as  lieautiful.  I  hardly  think  bees  will  visit 
such  poisonous  plants  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
absence  of  all  others,  and  during  a  sudden  check  in 
the  honey-flow.        

MAILING   queens  ACROSS  THE  OCEAN   PRACTIC- 
ALLY A  SUCCESS. 

At  \;\^t  we  are  able  to  announce  that  queens 
can  now  be  mailed  safely  from  Italy  to  the 
United  States.  Until  quite  recently  Italian 
queens  came  ly  exp/'cs.s  in  little  hives  or  ship- 
ping boxes  containing  a  couple  of  combs  about 
3x4  inches,  and  perhaps  a  couple  of  lunnired 
bees.  This  made  it  necessary  to  get  a  shipment 
of  not  less  than  .50  in  order  to  get  out  whole;  for 
the  express  on  a  smaller  number  would  be  about 
the  same.  Besides  the  increased  expense  by  ex- 
press was  the  inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to 
make  room  in  our  apiary  for  ,50  imported  queens 
all  in  one  day.  Plan  for  it  as  best  we  could,  it 
would  disarrange  to  a  considerable  extent  our 
queen-rearing  operations.  Now  this  nuisance 
is,  I  hope,  all  done  away  with,  since  queens  can 
now  come  in  lots  of  three  or  four  by  mail  as  fast 
as  we  need  them. 

For  a  couple  of  years  back  we  have  forward- 
ed at  various  times  our  export  cages,  already 
provisioned,  to  our  breeder  in  Italy,  with  in- 
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structions  to  put  queens  in  and  remail  them  to 
us.  But  the  queens  on  arrival,  if  alive,  were 
sickly-looking  specimens,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
mailing  from  Italy  were  a  failure.  Finally  we 
observed  that  ire  could  send  queens  in  those 
same  cages  to  foreign  countries  safely.  •  Invest- 
igation showed  that  our  queen-breeder  in  Italy 
put  too  many  bees  in  the  cages,  so  that  the  bees 
either  suffocated  or  used  all  the  food,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  starved. 

About  six  weeks  ago  we  prepared  another  set 
of  Manum  cages  (the  same  as  was  illustrated 
on  page  774  of  Gleanings  for  Oct.  15,  1895),  and 
sent  six  to  one  breeder  and  twelve  to  another,  in 
Italy.  The  cages  were  prepared  exactly  as  had 
been  done  before  ;  but  this  time  instructions 
were  sent  to  put  in  not  over  thirty-five  bees 
with  the  queen.  A  few  days  ago  the  first  six 
arrived,  every  queen  alive  and  in  good  order, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  remaining  twelve  came 
in  equally  good  order.  Mr.  Spafford,  our  apia- 
rist, reports  that  these  queens  appeared  fresher 
and  nicer  than  those  that  have  heretofore  come 
in  the  large  cumbersome  express  packages. 


'^^     'rr^sfraZM 


THE    MANUM    CAGE. 

As  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  refer  to  the 
cut  of  the  Manum  cage  above  referred  to,  we 
reproduce  it  here. 

The  holes  in  the  end  contain  the  ordinary 
queen-cage  candy;  the  center  compartment,  a 
bit  of  comb  honey  secured  to  its  place  by 
melted  wax.  The  honey  gives  the  bees  the  nec- 
essary water  or  liquid,  so  that  the  candy  may  be 
better  assimilated.  There  is  usually  not  suffi- 
cient honey  in  the  ordinary  Good  candy  to  ans- 
wer for  long  distances.  Since  using  the  little 
chunk  of  honey,  our  success  in  mailing  to  Aus- 
tralia has  been  much  better.  But  one  essential 
is  in  using  the  right  number  of  bees. 


BYKON  walker;   WILLOW-HERB   HONEY;   SELL- 
ING  HONEY   TO   THE   TRADE   DIRECT. 

We  have  just  had  a  very  pleasant  call  from 
Mr.  Byron  Walker,  of  Evart,  Mich.,  but  who  is 
at  the  present  time  in  Chicago  marketing  his 
crop  of  honey.    Last  year  he  was    fortunate 


enough  during  the  dry  season  to  secure  30,000 
lbs.  This  year  he  has  again  produced  the  same 
amount,  chiefly,  as  I  understand,  from  bass- 
wood  and  willow-herb.  The  latter  is  a  very 
fine  and  superior  honey— first-class  in  every 
respect,  and  taking  front  rank  right  along 
by  the  side  of  the  best  clover. 

One  crop  comes  on  comparatively  early  in  the 
season,  and  another  one  from  the  same  plant 
follows  later.  The  earlier  bloom  comes  from 
the  growth  of  the  previous  season,  and  the 
second  growth  from  the  seeds  of  that  season, 
on  grounds  that  have  been  burned  over.  So 
far  as  I  know,  willow-herb  grows  only  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Its  best 
growth  seems  to  be  over  ground  just  previously 
devastated  by  fire. 

Mr.  Walker  is  one  of  those  bee-keepers  who 
secure  a  crop  of  honey  every  season.  If  there 
is  no  prospect  of  a  yield  in  one  locality  he 
finds  one  where  there  is,  and  takes  his  bees 
there.  He  has  practiced  migratory  bee-keeping 
extensively,  and  so  successfully  that  I  believe 
he  has  the  reputation  of  securing  the  largest 
crops  of  honey  cf  any  bee-keeper  in  Michigan. 

Not  content  with  securing  the  largest  crop  of 
honey,  he  believes  in  getting  the  highest  prices. 
In  order  to  do  this,  after  the  honey  season  he 
goes  to  the  markets  himself  with  his  honey, 
and  personally  sees  to  disposing  of  it  to  the 
trade  direct.  He  rents  space  in  the  heart  of 
Chicago,  hires  help,  and  puts  his  honey  in 
large  and  small  packages  to  suit  the  trade. 
With  a  horse  and  wagon  he  delivers  it  to  the 
grocery  trade. 

At  first  he  had  difficulty  In  "breaking  the 
ice."  The  grocers  would  show  him  "  other 
stuff"  they  could  buy  cheaper;  but  by  getting 
them  to  taste  his  honey  he  would  convince  them 
that  his  goods  were  real  honey  and  worth  more. 
He  has  no  trouble  in  holding  trade  after  he 
once  "  breaks  the  ice." 

Mr.  Walker  called  down  at  Medina  while  on 
a  visit  to  see  Dr.  J.  M.  Lewis,  of  Cleveland.  He 
has  been  a  sort  of  invalid  for  a  year  or  so 
back,  and  felt  the  need  of  something  to  build 
him  up,  and  finally  decided  to  go  to  Cleveland 
to  take  the  treatment  pure  and  simple.  He 
has  now  begun,  and  I  shall  expect  to  hear,  i/ 
he  sticks  to  it,  in  a  year  or  so,  that  he  has  be- 
come strong  and  robust,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Said  I, ''It  is  kind  o' tough  to  be  put  on  beef 
diet,  and  to  be  barred  from  the  use  of  sweets  of 
every  kind,  including  honey,  and  still  be  in  the 
honey  business." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Walker,  with  a 
smile;  "but,  in  spite  of  that,  since  Monday  I 
have  sold  8000  lbs.  of  honey;"  and  his  visit 
here  was  made  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  He 
had  not  sold  any  to  us,  and  so  he  must  have 
sold  it  all  inside  of  two  or  three  days. 

THE  PRESENT  RULES  OP  GRADING. 

Mr.  Walker  didn't  like  our  rules  of  grading, 
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such  as  we  have  at  the  head  of  our  Honoy 
Column,  a  little  bit.  They  draw  the  lines  too 
fine.  He  at  one  time  advertised  to  pay  25  cts. 
per  pound  for  the  "fancy,"  said  honey  to  con- 
form exactly  to  the  requirements  laid  down. 
He  never  got  a  pound.  The  fact  was,  all  of  the 
grades  were  too  strict  over  unimportant  details. 
For  instance,  both  the  "fancy  "and  the  "No. 
1"  specify  that  "both  the  wood  and  comb 
should  be  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  other- 
wise." If  a  section  was  perfect  as  to  sealing,  it 
was  quite  likely  to  have  some  discoloration,  for 
the  reason  that  perfect  sealing  implies  delay 
on  the  hive  in  order  that  the  bees  might  perfect 
the  sealing.  It  is  then  that  a  slight  discolora- 
tion is  almost  sure  to  be  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  section  not  up  to  the  requirements  as 
to  capping  might  be  free  from  discoloration. 
A  slight  discoloration,  in  his  opinion,  did  not 
disqualify  a  section.  The  rules  needed  revising. 
He  didn't  believe  that  producers  or  commission 
men  could  or  did  conform  to  these  rules. 

Ij.'am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  is 
truth  in  what  Mr., Walker  says,  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  our  readers. 

-       2         THE   NEW  WEED  FOUNDATION. 

Din  talking  about  the  matter  of  foundation, 
Mr.  Walker  was  very  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 
the ;  new  Weedu. process,  as  it  was  so  much 
tougher,  and  so  much  more  readily  worked  by 
thei;.bees.  Indeed,  medium  brood  of  the  new 
process  was  taking  the  place  of  the  heavy  brood 
of  the  old,  in  his  yards,  and  in  many  cases  he 
had  not  found  it  necessary  to  wire  at  all.  As 
long  as  he  can  get  the  new  process,  he  will  not 
bother  with  the  old  dipped  wax. 

He  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  new  Cor- 
nell smoker.  The  malleable-iron  legs  and 
hinged  top  he  considers  as  both  very  valuable 
features. 


Our  Homes. 


Let  vour  moderation  be  known  to  all  men.— Phii,. 
4:. 5. 

I  have  been  learning  some  lessons  of  late. 
You  know  how  much  I  have  made  this  matter 
of  health  a  study  and  a  subject  of  prayer.  I 
have  been  continually  asking  God  for  wisdom, 
especially  where  there  seems  to  be  so  much 
superstition  and  nonsense  connected  with  this 
matter  of  sickness  and  disease.  I  have  been 
asking,  as  you  know,  that  God  would  open  some 
way  whereby  I  might  partake  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  have  been  provided  by  a  kind 
Providence  in  such  abundance  during  this  past 
exceedingly  fruitful  season.  You  know  I  have 
not  asked  alone  for  self,  nor  simply  because  f 
wanted  the  pleasure  myself  of  enjoying  the 
beautiful  apples,  peach(-s,  and  other  fruits.  I 
have  asked  for  wisdom  that  I  might  guide 
wisely  those  who  come  to  me  with  their  differ- 
ent ailments;  and  let  me  say  that  all  along  this 
line  I  have  become  more  and  more  satisfied  that 
nearly  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  in  the 
way  of  sickness  and  disease  come  about  directly 
or  indirectly  through  the  water  we  drink   and 


the  food  we  eat.  Quite  a  few  intelligent  writers 
on  health  have  suggested  that,  when  one  is 
traveling,  and  has  learned  by  past  experience 
the  danger  of  drinking  water  from  different 
sources,  he  can  easily  get  along  without  drink- 
ing water  at  all  by  the  use  of  juicy  fruits;  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  nature  has  provided 
all  the  drinking-water  we  need  under  ordinary 
circumstances  through  the  medium  of  juicy 
fruits  that  can  be  had  at  most  seasons  of  the 
year;  that  is,  a  person  in  ordinary  health  can, 
if  need  be,  substitute  fruit  juices  in  place  of 
the  water  from  wells  of  different  localities 
(at  meal  time  he  can  readily  use  boiled  water). 
Cistern  or  rain  water  of  the  requisite  purity  can 
not  be  readily  obtained  in  many  localities;  that 
is.  no  proper  provision  has  been  made  for  pre- 
serving the  water,  especially  in  hot  climates. 
Now,  this  matter  of  using  fruits  to  such  an 
extent  would  not  accord  very  well  with  the 
lean- meat  treatment.  How  does  this  come? 
Well,  in  the  first  place  nobody  is  expected  to 
take  up  the  lean-meat  diet  unless  his  health  is 
failing  in  some  way.  In  the  second  place,  a 
great  many  people  can  eat  fruit  at  the  same 
time  they  are  on  the  lean-meat  diet,  if  used  at 
proper  times  and  in  proper  quantities.  I  wish 
to  put  a  special  emphasis  on  the  last  of  those 
statements.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  subject 
of  our  talk— moderation. 

I  have  been  greatly  plea«ed  to  find,  during 
the  past  summer,  that  I  could  eat  certain  kinds 
of  fruit,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  that  it 
does  me  good,  and  really  assists  digestion,  if 
taken  at  the  propi-r  time  of  day.  My  remarks 
are  now  perhaps  chiefly  for  older  people,  or 
those  who  have  impaired  digestion.  Children — 
the  greater  part  of  them — eat  fruit  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  and  many  of  them 
in  almost  unlimited  quantities,  without  harm. 
Most  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  we 
went  out  to  the  orchard  and  ate  all  the  apples 
we  wanted,  whenever  we  took  a  notion;  but  as 
we  grow  older  I  think  the  greater  part  of  us  find 
it  behooves  us  to  use  moderation. 

I  have  found  during  the  past  summer  that 
certain  kinds  of  fruit  at  certain  times  have  not 
only  improved  my  digestion,  but  given  me 
buoyancy  and  strength  of  spirits.  I  have  told 
you  about  that  harvest-apple  tree.  And,  by 
the  way,  somebody  at  the  cenror  of  our  govern- 
ment has  been  reading  what  I  Ivive  said,  and 
the  United  wStates  Pomologist,  at  Washington, 
has  been  kind  enough  to  inquire  about  those 
that  grow  in  our  own  dooryard.  See  another 
part  of  this  journal.  Well,  as  soon  as  those 
harvest  apples  near  our  door  commenced  get- 
ting real  ripe  and  mellow,  I  had  a  conviction 
that  I  could  take  them  right  from  the  tree  and 
eat  them  without  harm.  I  found  this  to  be 
true  providing  1  ate  them  (iuring  the  middle  of 
the  forenoon,  say  about  the  time  I  liave  Icua  in 
the  habit  of  taking  my  hot  water.  I  do  not 
care  for  them  particularly  at  breakfast;  but 
about  two  hours  afterward  I  become  "apple- 
hungry;"  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  most  keen 
enjoyment  for  months  past  to  go  right  to  an 
apple-tree,  select  a  nice  smooth  apple  that  Is 
just  as  mellow  as  it  can  be  without  being  over- 
ripe. I  sit  down  and  eat  this  at  my  leisure, 
being  careful  to  remove  all  peeling  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  taking  out  the  core  and  every  thing 
that  may  prove  injurious  or  indigestible.  Then 
my  apple  is  eaten  slowly,  and  chewed  until  it 
is  almost  like  a  baked  apple.  In  this  way  I 
have  decided  a  nice  apple  to  be  more  delicious 
to  me  than  peaches,  pears,  or  even  strawberries. 
I  can  xisually  eat  two  good-sized  apples  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  in  the  morning;  but  I  think 
one  pretty  fair  apple  is  a  little  safer.  If  I  am 
going  otf  on  a  wheelride  I  can  eat  as  many  as  I 
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choose,  and  will  be  ail  right;  but  after  having 
made  many  careful  experiments  I  am  convinced 
that  safety  lies  along  the  line  of  moderation. 
Don't  overload  and  clog  the  machinery  of  di- 
gestion just  because  God's  gifts  are  delicious. 
Now  in  regard  to  vegetables: 

1  have  been  having  an  excellent  appetite  all 
summer.  I  never  sit  down  to  a  meal  without  a 
feeling  of  thanl<fulness  to  God.  If  the  circum- 
stances are  such  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
thank  him  out  loud  I  ttiank  him  in  my  heart. 
Well,  with  this  good  appetite  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  overeating.  Perhaps  I  should  be  asham- 
ed to  say  it,  but  I  thinli  1  might  as  well  confess 
that  it  is  quite  a  little  cross  for  me  to  breaii 
right  square  off  when  I  do  not  feel  half  sat- 
istled,  especially  when  others  at  the  table  keep 
right  on  eating  without  seeming  to  be  obliged 
to  exercise  any  control  over  their  cravings  at 
all.  One  day  we  had  a  new  muskmelon  and  a 
new  watermelon  on  the  table  for  dinner.  There 
were  also  some  new  kinds  of  peas  and  lima 
beans,  if  I  am  correct.  1  wantea  to  taste  of  all 
of  those  things,  but  I  feared  the  consequences. 
I  thought  I  would  try  an  experiment.  By  the 
way,  when  1  overdo  this  matter  of  cutting  off, 
the  only  trouble  is  I  get  faint  and  nervous 
before)  the  next  meal.  But  it  is  not  very  often 
that  I  make  a  mistake  in  that  way.  VVell,  on 
the  day  in  question  1  tirst  ate  half  or  less  than 
half  of  my  usual  quantity  of  meat.  Then  I  ate 
a  very  ft' w  beans  and  a  few  peas,  a  small  piece 
of  bread  and  butter,  and  some  apple-sauce;  one 
small  slice  of  watermelon  and  uitlo  of  musk- 
melon. I  was  hungry  for  all  these  things,  and 
had  eaten  perhaps  half  the  usual  quantity. 
But  I  was  seeking  for  truth,  and  so  1  broke 
away  from  the  temptation  to  even  taste  any 
thing  more,  and  carefully  watched  Dame 
Nature  during  the  afternoon.  1  was  greatly 
rejoiced  to  find  that  at  supper  time  I  was  not 
as  weak  and  nervous  as  usual.  I  had  not  lost 
strength,  but  could  have  worked  half  an  hour 
longer  or  more  if  need  be;  neither  had  1  any 
unpleasant  reports  from  the  regions  of  diges- 
tion and  assimilation.  Eveiy  thing  went  on  as 
quietly  as  if  I  had  eaten  only  meat.  The  whole 
secret  lay  in  eating  just  enough  and  no  more, 
and  letting  Nature  have  ju>twhat  she  could 
handle  nicely  without  being  overloaded  or 
clogged.  Let  me  now  give  you  a  lesson  on  the 
other  side. 

This  (Oet.1)  is  the  fourth  day  it  has  been 
raining  almost  continuously.  I  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  office  pretty  much  all  the  time.  I 
have  not  ridden  my  wheel,  and  scarcely  been 
out  in  the  gardens.  At  such  times  I  have  to  be 
more  careful  of  what  I  eat.  My  breakfast  and 
dinner  yesterday  were  pretty  moderate  because 
I  had  certain  warnings  that  there  was  danger 
ahead.  The  consequence  was,  last  evening  I 
was  very  faint  long  before  five  o'clock.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  could  hardly  wait  until  all  the 
members  of  the  family  were  gathered  at  the 
table  (at  our  home  we  always  ask  a  blessing 
first,  and  therefore  no  one  present  commences 
eating  before  all  the  rest  are  ready).  I  ate  my 
usual  quantity  of  beefsteak;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  craving  for  something  else,  I 
didn't  just  know  what.  I  finally  spied  a  dish 
of  milk  toast.  Now,  1  had  not  tasted  of  a  bit 
of  milk,  either  raw  or  scalded,  for  a  month  or 
two  previously.  Several  times  it  has  made  bad 
work.  Last  night,  however,  it  seemed  as  if 
that  milk  and  toast  would  hit  the  spot;  and  a 
trial  seemed  to  accord  with  my  feelings  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  was  helped  to  toast  the  second 
time.  I  went  to  bed  feeling  all  right,  and  was 
rejoicing  to  think  I  had  got  so  far  along  that  I 
could  eat  even  milk  with  impunity.  Just  be- 
fore the  clock  struck  twelve  I  was  awakened  by 
certain  well-known  unpleasant  feelings.    Be- 


fore I  got  to  sleep  again  I  heard  the  clock  strike 
twelve,  half-past  twelve,  one,  and  half-past 
one.  During  this  time  I  had  vomited ^vc  times. 
Mrs.  Root  asked  me  what  it  could  have  been  I 
had  eaten,  t^he  could  hardly  believe  me  when 
I  said  it  was  the  milk  toast.  But  there  was  no 
mistaking  it;  and  part  of  the  milk  and  toast 
was  just  about  as  1  swallowed  it  at  supper 
time.  Certain  other  parts,  however,  that  seem- 
ed to  be  at  the  •"  bottom  "  of  the  mischief,  were 
bitter  and  acrid.  It  fairly  scalded  my  throat 
and  mouth  as  it  came  up.  It  seemed  to  have 
turned  into  sharp  vinegar  and  wormwood  ;  and 
when  I  came  to  taste  and  smell  the  stuff  I  did 
not  wonder  a  bit  that  I  felt  sick*  Now,  for 
many  years  milk  and  toast  was  the  safest  thing 
I  could  eat.  Dr.  Lewis  told  me,  you  may  re- 
member, that  I  had  lived  on  milk  so  many  years 
I  had  got  what  they  called  milk  dyspepsia; 
and  he  said  that,  while  milk  is  excellent  food 
for  most  people,  he  did  not  believe  I  should 

*  I  want  to  tell  you  that,  when  I  was  half  through 
my  sujjper  the  niglit  before,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Root 
something'  like  this:  "As  I  have  had  just  a  little  bit 
of  my  peculiar  headaclie  this  afternoon,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  It  would  be  better  for  me  to  stop  off  right 
here  and  not  eat  another  bit;  but  I  am  so  very  hun- 
gry, it  would  be  a  good  deal  of  a  ci'oss  to  do  so." 
And  this  I'eminds  me  that  Dr.  Lewis  said  that  peo- 
ple with  impaired  digestion  have  at  times  an  un- 
natural or  morbid  craving  for  food;  and  this  crav- 
ing is  almost  on  a  par  with  that  which  the  intem- 
perate man  feels  for  liquor.  He  said  it  would  seem 
almost  impossible  at  limes  to  withstand  the  tempt- 
ation. Nevertheless,  one  must .eouqupr  it.  It  would 
111  become  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  to 
censure  a  drinking-man  while  at  the  same  time  he 
himself  did  not  contiol  his  own  appetite  in  eating. 

By  the  way,  the  conviction  again  and  again  forces 
itself  upon  me  that  the  workings  of  the  human 
sysiem  are  very  much  like  that  of  the  interior  of  a 
bee-hive.  I  have  told  you  in  the  ARC  book  cf  my 
experiments  in  the  way  of  introducing  moldy  and 
moth  eaten  combs  into  a  strong  coloiij' of  Italians. 
They  will,  during  a  good  honey  flow,  cleanse  it  and 
make  it  sweet,  pure,  and  clean,  in  an  hour  or  two. 
When  I  first  discovered  this  (by  putting  in  one  comb 
at  a  time)  I  was  so  astonished  that  1  could  hardly 
believe  mj'  eye-— that  is,  that  they  could  do  such  an 
amount  of  cleansing  in  so  short  a  time.  Then  I 
gave  the  colony  two  or  three  combs  to  clean  out 
and  fix  up.  It  was  done  almost  as  quicl<ly ;  at  last, 
I  removed  all  the  combs  from  the  hive  but  two  or 
three,  and  replaced  them  with  combs  that  had  he- 
come  moldy  and  praciicall.v  spoiled  on  account 
of  some  leaky  hive  covers,  The  bees  finally  decided 
that  I  w.is  carrying  things  too  far,  and  so  they 
swarmed  out,  thinking  they  could  find  an  empty 
hive,  and  till  it  with  comb  cheaper  than  to  put  up 
with  such  indignities.  Well,  are  not  our  digestive 
organs  much  like  the  bees?  They  do  not  "  swarm 
out,"'  bul  they  decide,  when  there  is  an  (iverflmo  of 
unhealihful  rubbish,  that  it  iiiiist  be  got  rid  of,  and 
that  speedily,  in  one  of  two  ways.  A  wonderful 
thought  comes  to  me  right  here— who  cfoe.s  this  de- 
ciding V  It  was  not  myself,  for  I  was  sound  asleep. 
I  did  not  direct  the  "dumping"  process,  for  I  em- 
phatically ob.ieuted.  In  fact,  I  was  a  silent,  suffer- 
ing victim.  As  I  knelt  on  my  knees,  with  tears  in 
my  eyes  and  anguish  in  my  soul,  no  one  could  say 
that  7  was  "bossing  things."  Let  us  now  look  at 
the  bees.  TF/io  decided  that  it  was  the  best  thing 
to  do  to  swarm  out  and  desert  the  filthy  combs  ?  It 
was  not  the  queen,  for  she  is  perhaps  as  much  or 
mure  the  servant  of  the  workers  as  any  one  of  them. 
Did  the  workers  hold  a  council  ?  If  so,  how  did 
they  communicate  one  with  another?  Physiol- 
ogists tell  us  there  is  something  that  takes  charge 
of  the  economy  of  the  human  system  that  is  entire- 
ly separate  from  the  individual  himself.  There  is  a 
something  or  .somebody  that  decides  what  is  best  to 
be  done,  and  proceeds  to  do  it— a  sort  of  involun- 
tary action  of  the  in.iured  organs  and  processes  of 
the  system.  It  keeps  the  lungs  breathing,  the  heart 
beating,  directs  digestion,  defends  and  protects  the 
life  of  the  person,  and  without  his  knowing  any 
thing  about  it. 

I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee;  for  I  am  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.— Ps.  139:14. 
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ever  get  so  I  could  use  it  very  much.  Well.  I 
have  had  half  a  dozen  experiences  since  he  told 
me  that,  with  about  the  same  result  as  above. 
He  said  if  I  used  milk  at  all  I  would  have  to  go 
out  to  the  stable  or  into  the  pasture  where  the 
cows  were  being  milked,  and  drink  it  just  as 
soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow.  He  did  not  say 
any  tiling  about  microbes  and  fermentation; 
but,  dear  friends,  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  fact  that 
fermentation  commences  in  a  very  few  hours — 
sometimes  inside  of  an  hour — with  many  things 
of  this  kind.  During  hot  weather  a  change  can 
be  detected  in  sweet  cider  within  an  hour  after 
it  has  been  left  exposed  to  the  open  air.  I  have 
not  tried  milk  right  from  the  cow  of  late,  but  I 
know  of  other  people  who  have.  They  can 
take  it  so  when  it  can  be  taken  in  no  other  way. 
You  see,  this  is  like  going  to  the  apple-tree  and 
taking  a  perfectly  ripe  apple  right  off  from  the 
limbs.  An  apple  that  is  very  carefully  picked 
and  laid  away  without  bruising  may  be  as 
wholesome  weeks  or  months  afterward;  but  I 
doubt  it.  I  think  I  can  eat  apples  picked  right 
from  the  trees  with  more  safety  than  one  that 
has  been  gathered  several  days,  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  that  an  apple  that  has  been  lying 
on  the  ground  for  some  time  is  not  as  whole- 
some for  me,  especially  if  it  be  bruised  or  has 
commenced  to  decay. 

I  suppose  you  know,  of  course,  how  much  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  sterilized  milk  and  steril- 
ized honey  and  other  articles  of  food.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  matter  of  making  things  more 
wholesome  by  cooking.  When  jelly  or  pre- 
serves begin  to  spoil,  the  good  housewife  scalds 
them,  and  then  they  are  good  for  quite  a  long 
time,  especially  if  the  weather  is  cold.  By  the 
agency  of  heat  we  may  destroy  the  germs  of 
fermentation,  and  make  food  wholesome. 
Chicago  is  just  now  suffering  from  a  terrible 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  By  some  means  the 
sewage  from  the  city  has  got  into  the  lake,  so 
as  to  contaminate  the  water;  and  physicians 
are  urging  people  to  boil  all  their  drinking- 
water.  The  reason  that  the  fever  still  rages  is 
because  people  absolutely  refuse  to  obey  the 
physicians.  This  thing  has  been  enacted  again 
and  again  in  our  great  cities.  It  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  get  everybody  to  obey  when  the 
matter  is  explained  to  them,  or  else  they  forget 
about  it.  and  then  they  "go  dead  "  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  stupidity  or  forgetfulness. 

You  know  how  much  has  been  said  about 
drinking  hot  water;  and,  by  the  way,  one  of 
the  best  remedies  for  the  green  cabbage-worm 
is  to  scald  them  with  water  hot  enough  to  kill 
the  worms  but  not  hot  enough  to  injure  the 
plants.  The  plants  will  stand  a  great  many 
degrees  higher  temperature  than  the  soft 
worms.  Now,  when  your  stomach  gets  into  a 
state  of  fermentation  you  can  kill  the  microbes 
— that  is,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  microbes — 
by  the  use  oif  hot  water.  You  may  say  that  wa- 
ter hot  enough  to  neutralize  fermentation  would 
scald  the  stomach.  Not  so.  With  a  little  prac- 
tice you  can  learn  to  drink  water  safely  that 
would  scald  your  hands  or  even  your  lips  if  you 
let  it  touch  them.  Sip  it  slowly  just  as  hot  as 
you  can  bear  it.  Keep  doing  this  until  you 
have  taken  a  pint,  more  or  less,  or  until  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  so  hot  that  the 
beer-brewery  down  there  has  quit  business.  I 
once  asked  Dr.  Salisbury  if  beer  was  not  a  good 
thing  as  a  tonic  <'or  some  people  in  poor  health. 
He  replied  something  like  this:  "Why,  Mr. 
Root,  when  one  has  a  beer-brewery  on  a  small 
scale  already  in  his  stomach  and  intestines, 
how  are  we  going  to  help  the  matter  by  pouring 
down  more  beer?  The  alcohol  that  is  contain- 
ed in  the  be^r  is  by  no  means  the  only  harmful 
part  of  it.    Where  one  has  sour  stomach,  and 


his  food  is  rotting  in  the  intestines,  instead  of 
nourishing  the  body,  the  very  worst  thing  in 
the  world  he  can  take  into  such  a  digestive 
apparatus  is  beer.  In  fact,  beer  often  starts 
this  form  of  dyspepsia."  In  place  of  the  beer, 
take  hot  water,  as  I  have  described,  at  the 
proper  time  between  your  meals,  and  you  wash 
and  scald  out  the  whole  apparatus  as  a  skillful 
housewife  vs^ould  scald  out  utensils  that  had 
contained  milk.  I  suppose  you  know  there 
have  been  terrible  troubles  in  the  milk  business 
just  because  certain  venders  negleet  to  scald 
properly  and  cleanse  their  milk-cans.  And,  by 
the  way,  this  hot  water  that  has  been  such  a 
benefit  to  my  health  has  now  become  the  most 
delicious  drink  to  me  of  any  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  I  like  it  better  than  any  tea  or  coffee  or 
any  similar  concoction;  better  than  cider,  wine, 
beer,  or  ale;  and  I  have  during  my  lifetime— at 
least  years  ago— known  about  as  well  as  most 
of  you  what  it  is  to  have  a  craving  for  beer. 
Thank  God,  I  now  prefer  pure  hot  water;  or 
when  I  feel  that  I  need  something  in  the  way  of 
acids,  fruits,  and  the  like,  I  like  a  nice  ripe  ap- 
ple, right  off  from  the  tree,  as  well  as  any  other 
fruit  in  the  world.  My  friends,  if  your  diges- 
tion is  poor,  be  careful  to  eat  fresh  fruits  right 
from  the  trees  or  bushes.  Do  not  take  any 
chances  on  any  thing  that  has  the  least  bit  of  a 
start  in  the  way  of  fermentation.  Go  out  into 
the  orchard  and  help  yourself  when  you  are 
very  hungry  for  fruit. 

But  above  all  things  make  use  of  ail  of  these 
precious  gifts  in  ?)iO(/eration.  The  greatest  en- 
joyment that  can  be  secured  from  any  of  these 
wonderful  blessings  from  a  kind  and  loving  Fa- 
ther is  found  in  using  them  in  nioderation.  Be- 
cause a  thing  is  good,  and  because  the  animal 
part  of  your  organization  calls  for  more,  act  the 
part  of  a  wise  man  and  stop  on  the  safe  side. 
The  Bible  is  full  of  the  most  precious  promises; 
but  none  of  them  are  for  the  glutton  or  the  self- 
ish man.  It  is  right  and  proper  for  us  to  enjoy 
these  things;  but  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  let  ap- 
petite and  our  fleshly  cravings  run  away  from 
good  sense.  A  locomotive  needs  a  wise  and 
skillful  engineer.  Without  him  it  is  good  for 
nothing  except  as  an  instrument  of  destruction. 
So  with  the  human  make-up.  We  are  created 
in  God's  own  image,  if  we  let  sense  and  reason 
and  moderation  reign  ;  but  when  we  fail,  and 
let  self  reign,  then  we  are  not  in  God's  image  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  an  image  of  the 
Devil  himself;  and  his  entire  work  is  all  along 
in  the  line  of  selfishness  and  selfish  gratifica- 
tion. Why,  just  think  of  it.  When  Satan  gets 
hold  of  a  man  this  man  will  sometimes  volun- 
tarily barter  home,  reputation,  and  every  thing 
he  has  in  this  world,  for  the  privilege  of  grati- 
fying a  low  passion  for  just  one  single  minute. 
It  seems  astounding,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  could 
not  be;  but  yet  these  things  come  up  every  lit- 
tle while  to  startle  whole  communities. 

In  the  neighboring  city  of  Akron  a  young 
man  lies  in  jail  awaiting  his  removal  to  Colum- 
bus for  execution;  for  in  this  State  all  execu- 
tions take  place  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.  By 
his  own  confession  he  planned  murdering  an  en- 
tire family  simply  that  he  might  succeed  in 
gratifying  a  passion  that  he  had  been  nourish- 
ing and  meditating  upon  for  weeks  and  months. 
He  did  not  even  consider  how  he  was  to  evade 
justice,  unless  he  planned  a  suicide  after  he  had 
accomplished  the  thing  his  imagination  so  long 
dwelt  on.  But  for  an  accident  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  his  plan.  As  it  was,  he  murdered 
an  old  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  their  hired 
man,  and  came  very  near  killing  two  daughters 
of  the  murdered  parents.  I  dislike  to  mention 
such  awful  crimes  ;  but  there  may  be  a  whole- 
some lesson  in  it  if  it  reminds  us  of  what  Satan 
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may  do  when  he  once  gets  hold  of  one,  and 
gains  control  of  the  imagination. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  keeping  control 
over  the  appetite,  or  cutting  short  your  dinner 
when  you  are  only  half  through  ?  Why,  one  is 
the  beginning  of  the  other.  The  man  who  has 
found  by  experience  thnt  his  welfare  depends 
upon  moderation  in  eating,  and  who  has  the 
manhood  to  say  to  appetite,  "Thus  far  and  no 
farther,"  thix  man  has  taken  the  first  step 
toward  being  a  Christian.  The  one  who  says 
he  is  going  lo  have  enough  to  eat,  no  matter 
what  the  doctor  says,  or  anybody  else,  is  likely 
lo  land  in  a  drunkard's  grave  or  the  prison-cell, 
with  the  gallows  ahead  of  him.  Let  me  close 
by  repeating  a  few  Bible  promises  that  strike 
in  line  with  what  I  have  been  teaching:i 
^;To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with 
me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am 
set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne.— Rev.  3:  ^1. 

Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neitlier  have 
entered  into  the  lieart  of  man.  the  things  wliich 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.— I.  Cor. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN   BEEKEEPERS'  CONVEN- 
TION AT  LINCOLN,  NEB.,  OCT.  7  AND  8. 

There  is  a  good  deal  said  about  railroad  com- 
panies and  railroad  officials  not  being  accom- 
modating; but  I  have  not  found  it  so  when 
they  are  approached  in  tho  right  way,  and 
when  my  requests  have  been  reasonable.  In 
making  our  trip  to  Lincoln  we  left  Medina  on 
Monday  morning,  Oct.  5,  and  should  have  been 
home  Saturday  morning  were  it  not  that  one  of 
the  trains  from  Chicago  was  over  an  hour  late. 
As  it  was,  I  reached  home  by  Saturday  noon  by 
using  my  wheel  for  the  last  25  miles.  We  are 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  P.  S.  Eustis,  General 
Passenger  Agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  for  courtesies  extended  in 
making  the  trip  soquickly  and  pleasantly;  and, 
by  the  way,  the  whole  C,  B.  &,  Q.  R.  R.  seems 
to  be  under  excellent  management  all  the  way 
through.  The  road  is  so  smooth,  and  the 
coaches  are  in  such  good  condition,  that  we 
made  the  whole  distance— something  like  2000 
miles— without  feeling  tired  at  all.  But  I  shall 
have  to  defer  till  our  next  issue  a  fuller  account 
of  our  trip  on  the  cars. 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less  incon- 
venience at  our  national  conventions  from  the 
fact  that  few  of  those  who  attended  the  year 
before  are  present  at  the  convention.  Our 
country  is  so  large  that  it  has  been  found  ad- 
visable to  move  the  convention  about  from 
place  to  place  in  order  to  give  all  the  bee-keep- 
ers a  chance  to  attend,  so  that  each  gathering, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  for  the  most  part  made 
up  of  those  who  have  rarely  or  never  attended 
before.  On  this  occasion  the  gathering  was 
made  pleasant  by  finding  at  least  a  few  of  the 
veterans.  From  Ohio  we  had  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason, 
Ernest,  and  myself;  from  Illinois,  Dr.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler and  our  good  friend  York,  of  the"  American 
Bee  Journal.  From  Missouri  we  had  Rev.  E. 
T.  Abbott  and  his  good  wife,  besides  quite  a  few 
other  friends  we  got  acquainted  with  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  two  vears  ago.  From  Nebraska 
we  had  friends  L.  D.  Stilson  and  Hon.  E.  Whit- 
comb;  also  Mrs.  J.  N.  Heater,  of  Columbus, 
Neb.  The  State  University  at  Lincoln  gave  us 
some  excellent  help  in  the  way  of  talks  from 
Prof.  Bruner,  on  entomology,  and  Prof.  Charles 


E.  Bessy  on  botany— its  connection  with  bee 
culture.  Eugene  Secor,  of  Iowa,  contributed 
not  a  little  bv  his  wonderful  noetic  talent. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  chapel  exercises 
in  a  beautiful  room  in  the  University  building, 
with  from  600  to  SOO^of  the  students  present.  c_' 

The  first  paper  was  on  tne  importance  ot 
water  in  the  apiary,  by  friend  Whitcomb.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  much  of  our  spring 
dwindling  is  caused  by  bees  being  obliged  to 
come  out  at  untimely  seasons  in  pursuit  of 
water;  and  still  further  that,  when  they  find 
the  water,  it  is  generally  icy  cold.  The  speaker 
thought  bees  were  lost  by  going  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  hives  after  water,  and  thereby 
being  exposed  unnecessarily  to  chilling  winds. 
On  the  western  prairies  perhaps  this  is  more 
often  the  case  than  here  in  Ohio,  where  water 
Is  almost  always  to  be  found  near  by.  Friend 
W.  advised  providing  water  in  fruit-jars  invert- 
ed on  a  grooved  board,  as  described  in  the  A  B 
C  book.  If  this  arrangement  is  placed  in  the 
sun,  the  glass  jar  acts  like  a  miniature  green- 
house, keeping  the  water  several  degrees  warm- 
er than  the  surrounding  temperature. 

".The  wild  Bees  of  Nebraska."  by  the  ento- 
mologist. Prof.  Bruner,  was  in  regard  to  bumble- 
bees and  other  smaller  bees  that  visit  the 
flowers.  I  for  one  was  greatly  astonished  to 
learn  that  there  are  something  like  200  differ- 
ent kinds  of  bees  in  our  country,  not  counting 
the  honey-bee;  and  in  addition  to  this  there 
are  about  60  kinds  of  bumble-bees  all  together. 
Ten  different  varieties  of  bumble-bees  are  found 
in  Nebraska.  Some  of  the  wild  bees  are  quite 
small— so  small,  indeed,  that  they  might  be 
called  gnats,  or  even  smaller  than  that.  Their 
office  in  life  seems  to  be  to  insure  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  different  varieties  of  plants.  The 
plants  can  not  well  get  along  without  these 
special  bees,  and  the  bees  can  not  very  well  get 
along  without  these  special  plants.  I  gathered 
from  the  talk  that  not  all  of  these  have  stings. 
Prof.  B.  told  us,  however,  to  look  out  about 
meddling  with  any  sort  of  insect  having  rings 
about  its  body.  Wasps,  hornets,  and  yellow- 
jackets  belong  to  still  another  family.  These 
subsist  mainly  on  animal  food— other  insects 
such  as  spiders,  etc.;  but  some  of  them— hor- 
nets and  yellow-jackets,  for  instance — have  a 
sweet  tooth  for  honey.  None  of  these  wild  bees 
gather  honey  and  store  it  up  except  the  bumble- 
bees; and  none  of  them,  not  even  the  bumble- 
bees, winter  in  clusters  like  the  honey-bee. 
They  all  get  through  the  winter  by  a  sort  of 
hibernation,  iioney-bees  do  not  hibernate — at 
least,  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Hi- 
bernation belongs  to  insects  and  animals  that 
lay  up  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  in  their  own 
bodies,  and  then  become  torpid;  and  in  this 
state  they  are  not  dependent  upon  being  inside 
of  a  cluster  of  others  of  their  own  kind  as  are 
the  honev- bees  -    zi ZT"?  — ^  '  =._    - 

Prof.  Bess'ys  excellent  talk  on  botany""as 
related  to  bees  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
talk  on  entomology.  He  likened  the  flower  to 
a  mouse-trap.  We  put  a  piece  of  cheese  in  the 
trap  to  entice  the  mice;  the  trap  is  so  arranged 
that  the  mouse  must  pass  the  danger-line  In 
order  to  get  the  bait.  Dame  Nature  baits  her 
floral  trap  with  a  minute  drop  of  honey.  She, 
too,  places  the  bait  beyond  a  certain  object  to 
be  attained.  The  bee  can  not  get  the  honey 
without  brushing  the  pollen;  and  thus  Nature, 
by  a  baited  trap,  accomplishes  her  object  of 
fertilization.  Besides  the  sweet  nectar.  Nature 
hangs  out  a  flag — a  gaudily  colored  flag— to 
attract  the  bee;  and  in  order  to  make  things 
douhly  sure  she  also  equips  the  plant  with  an 
apparatus  for  sending  out  a  beautiful  and  en- 
ticing aroma — the  perfume  of  the  flowers.    The 
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perfume  and  the  gaudy  colors  and  the  drop  of 
nectar  are  all  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  get- 
ting the  swift-winged  bee  to  accomplish  this 
most  vital  and  important  work  in  the  economy 
of  the  plant. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  "experience- 
meetings,"  and  some  way  or  other  a  little  ex- 
perience-meeting got  in  just  along  here.  T.  K. 
Belong,  of  Angus,  Neb.,  reported  450  lbs.  of 
honey  during  the  past  season,  from  a  single 
colony  placed  on  spring  scales.  He  brought  a 
sample  of  the  honey,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  this  large  amount  came  principally  from 
heartsease.  Some  of  the  experts,  however,  who 
tasted  it,  pronounced  it  mainly  white  clover. 
He  had  only  20  colonies  in  his  apiary,  and  only 
one  other  of  the  20  gave  an  equal  amount. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  review  of  the  papers 
that  were  rpad,  for  you  can  find  them  all  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  If  you  do  not  take  it 
regularly  it  will  certainly  pay  you  to  send  for 
the  issues  containing  the  papers  and  reports  of 
this  convention.  There  were  papers  from  Mrs. 
Heater.  Prof.  Cook,  L.  D.  Stilson,  E.T.  Abbott, 
Geo.  W.  York,  and  others.;  ■ — i 

The  address  of  welcome  was  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Governor  of  the  State;  but,  he  not 
being  present,  it  was  given  by  Lieutenant- 
governor  Moore,  followed  by  one  in  behalf  of 
the  State  University,  from  Chancellor  McLean. 
Hon.  Eugene  Secor,  of  Iowa,  responded  by  a 
poem  delivered  ofl'hand,  which  will  be  given  in 
full  in  our  next  issue.  It  reminded  me  strongly 
of  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  Will  Carl- 
ton; and  I  hope  the  world  at  large  may  think 
as  I  do  about  it.  and  that  we  may  soon  have  a 
book  of  poems  from  friend  Secor:  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  best  to  wait  until  he  dies  before  we 
discover  that,  in  point  of  merit,  we  have  few 
his  eaual,  either  in  the  past  or  present.  JD 

□  1  must  confess  that  I  have  not  read  all  that 
has  been  said  in  our  bee-journals  for  some  time 
past  about  the  matter  of  union  and  amalgama- 
tion; but  it  was  so  well  presented  by  different 
ones  at  our  convention  that  I  believe  I  may  say 
truly  there  was  hardly  a  dissenting  voice  when 
it  was  proposed  to  take  such  steps  as  we  were 
able  to  take  then  and  there  toward  uniting  the 
Bee-keepers'  Union  and  the  North  American. 
For  some  time  past,  as  our  readers  may  be 
aware,  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
defending  our  bee-keepers,  although  quite  a 
sum  of  money  is  now  stored  up  belonging  to  the 
Union,  waiting  for  an  occasion  to  use  it.  r-i:    _^ 

Dishonest  or  snide  commission  men  are  be- 
coming so  bold  that  the  police  are  taking  them 
in  hand;  and  yet  the  bee-keepers  of  America 
are  doing  comparatively  nothing  unless  it  is  to 
expose  them  through  the  bee-journals.  Away 
out  in  Nebraska,  corn  is  down  or  has  been  down 
to  10  or  1.5  cts.  a  bushel.  Glucose  has  come 
down  correspondingly,  and  the  temptation  to 
adulterate  honey  and  other  sweets  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  These  dishonest  swindlers 
are  pushing  ahead  almost  without  rebuke. 
With  a  live  organization  of  bee-keepers  with 
only  a  little  money — that  is,  a  little  compara- 
tively, from  each  one — say  a  dollar  a  year, 
more  or  less,  we  might  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers; 
and,  God  heloing  us,  we  mean  to  be  a  terror. 
gNow  permit  me  to  say  briefly  that  our  associ- 
ation has  done  all  it  can  do.  We  have  framed 
a  constitution  that  was  accepted  unanimously 
at  Lincoln;  and  now  we  only  await  the  concur- 
rence of  the  different  members  of  the  Bee-keep- 
ers' Union.  I  think  the  actual  members  of  this 
Union  are  now  about  200.  The  money  in  the 
treasurv  is  between  S600  and  -STOO. 

The  next  place  ot  meeting  is  to  be  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  The  time  is  not  yet  determined.  Our 
good  friend  York,  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


is  to  be  President,  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason  Secre- 
tary. These  two  have  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
know  what  was  uone  at  Lincoln — at  least  they 
ought  to  know,  for  they,  with  the  best  men  of 
the  convention  to  aid  them,  between  sessions 
were  busily  engaged  framing  a  constitution.  It 
was  afterward  submitted  article  by  article,  and 
in  some  cases  sentence  by  sentence,  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  whole  convention,  and  finally  with 
one  accord  adopted.  This  will  be  published  in 
our  next. 

The  actual  number  of  bee-keepers  present,  I 
believe,  was  between  50  and  75.  Those  of  us 
who  were  from  out  of  the  State  were  most 
courteously — nay,  I  might  say  royally — enter- 
tained free  of  charge  at  the  hotels.  If  there  is 
a  pleasanter  or  more  comfortable  hotel  to  be 
found  in  Lincoln  or  in  any  other  city  in  this 
whole  United  States  than  the  Lindell,  where  we 
stopped,  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  find 
it. 

Besides  our  excellent  entertainment  we  were 
taken  all  over  the  city  on  one  of  the  electric- 
carlines;  and  finally  Chancellor  McLean  march- 
ed us  through  the  wonderful  buildings  of  the 
Nebraska  State  University.  We  saw  the 
students  actually  at  work,  and  finished  up  by 
taking  a  hasty  view  of  their  beautiful  library 
building  and  contents. 

Lincoln  is  a  most  beautiful  city;  and  in  point 
of  education  the  Nebraska  people  seem  to  be 
fully  abreast  with  the  times  and  the  world, 
even  if  they  do  sell  corn  at  a  price  so  low  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  burn  it  for  fuel  than  to  buy 
coal.  Long  live  Nebraska  and  the  good  friends 
who  entertained  us  so  handsomely  I 
L  I  do  not  want  to  close  without  making  men- 
tion of  the  good  women  who  brightened  our 
meeting  and  cheered  our  deliberations  by  their 
presence;  yes,  and  two  of  them  brought  their 
babies.  Nebraska,  we  were  told,  is  about  500 
miles  long  and  200  wide— big  enough  to  plant 
some  whole  European  kingdoms  in.  and  have 
room  enough  then  for  quite  a  few  of  our  East- 
ern States  to  be  chucked  in  one  of  the  corners. 
The  soil  is  sufficiently  fertile  to  supply  the 
world  with  both  corn  and  sugar;  and  if  there  is 
any  thing  else  the  world  would  like  after  that 
is  done,  I  think  the  Nebraskans  would  be  will- 
ing to  turn  in  with  a  will  to  fill  the  contract.  I 
saw  a  few  saloons  in  some  parts  of  the  city; 
but  I  do  not  believe  they  are  doing  a  thriving 
business.  The  schools  and  theological  semina- 
ries in  the  vicinity  are  not  conducive  to  a  good 
trade  in  intoxicants.  May  God  help  Nebraska 
in  the  work  she  is  trying  to  do  1 


THE  APPLES  IN  OUR  DOOBYAKD,  AND  CALLING 
APPLES   BY   THEIR   RIGHT   NAMES. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised,  shortly  after 
having  mentioned  our  beautiful  apples  in 
Gleanings,  to  receive  the  following: 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultdre, 
Division  op  Pomology, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  A.  1.  R«()t:—Csk.n  yon  send  u.s  a  few  specimens 
by  mail  of  the  apple  "Queen  Anne,"  mentioned  in 
the  last  number  of  Gleanings  ?  We  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  this  variety  unless  it  should  prove  to  be 
Lowell  or  Mother,  of  which  Qi(ce>i  .4?!)ie  is  a  recog- 
nized synonym.    A  miiiling'-box    and    frank    have 
been  mailed  you  which  will  bring-  the  specimens 
free  of  postage.  Wm.  A.  Taylor, 

Sept.  3.  Acting  Pomologist. 
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We  at  once  gathered  specimens  of  the  Queen 
Anne  on  our  own  grounds,  and  also  got  some  of 
a  neighbor  that  were  a  little  diflereat,  but 
which  he  declared  were  the  real  Queen  Anne, 
and  I  mailed  them  as  above.  Below  is  their 
reply: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Roof  .•—Replying-  to  your  favor  of  Sept. 
8, 1  would  state  that  neither  of  the  varieties  sent  as 
Queen  Anne  is  correctly  named.  Queen  Anne  is 
the  synonym  of  Lawell,  a  variety  having  a  very  oily 
skin,  and  on  that  account  is  often  called  Greasy  Pip- 
pin. Again,  Queen  Anne  is  a  synonym  of  Mother, 
a  variety  having  its  season  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary. Neither  your  nor  your  neighbor's  apples 
resemble  either  the  Lowell  or  Mother. 

Your  apple  is,  I  think,  beyond  doubt,  Cocklin's 
Favorite,  an  old  Pennsylvania  variety,  far  superior 
to  the  Maiden's  Blu^b.  Your  neighbor's  apple  is 
Cooper's  Early,  formerly  culled  Cooper's  Earlj' 
White.  This  is  a  very  superior  apple,  and  I  should 
be  pleased  to  have  some  scions  next  spring. 

S.  B.  Heiges. 

Sept.  13.  PomiiUniist. 

Now,  friends,  it  has  given  me  much  pleasure 
to  know  that  what  I  write  in  Gleanings  has 
interested  >omebody  at  the  great  head  of  our 
nation,  and  it  also  gives  me  more  pleasure  to 
know  thatHu  expert  pomoiogist  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  government  to  straigh'en  out  our 
varieties  of  beautiful  apples,  and  especially  to 
remedy,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  trouble  of  having 
several  names  for  the  same  apple,  and  several 
apples  for  the  same  name.  Just  now  I  believe 
I  should  pronounce  the  apple  in  our  d^oryard 
Cocklin's  Favorite— the  most  luscious  and  re- 
freshing apple,  when  perfectly  ripe,  of  any 
thing  I  have  ever  got  hold  of  in  the  whole  ap- 
ple family.  If  you  want  the  Pomological  De- 
partment at  Washington  to  set  you  straight  on 
the  names  of  the  apples  you  grow,  correspond 
with  them  as  above.  By  the  way,  our  readers 
may  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  new  Standard 
Dictionary  defines  about  335  kinds  of  apples, 
with  a  great  many  of  the  synonyms — that  is, 
the  different  names  for  the  same  varieties  of 
apples.  And,  by  the  way,  this  dictionary  cor- 
roborates what  Prof.  Heiges  says;  namely,  that 
the  (^ueen  Anne  is  only  a  synonym  for  the 
Lowell. 

NOVELTIES    IN    FRUITS,    ETC.,   PUT    OUT  BY   OUR 

ENTERPRISING   SEEDSMEN;    THAT   BBiAU- 

TIFUL   NEW   PLUM,  THE   "  SLOE." 

Friend  Boot:— In  the  last  Gleanings  you  speak  of 
two  of  the  novelties  sent  out  by  the  seedsmen  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years— the  Rocky  Mountain  cher- 
ry and  high  bush  cranberry,  but  you  do  not  speak 
very  highly  of  them.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  1  re- 
ported to  you  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  was 
not  fit  to  eat,  last  year,  but  was  in  hopes  that  it 
might  be  better  on  other  soils  and  trees.  It  came 
well  recommended  from  the  West,  but  not  so  highly 
as  to  give  one  the  impression  that  it  would  take  the 
place  of  the  common  cherry;  but  some  seedsmen, 
without  any  con.science,  try  to  make  folks  believe 
it  will. 

The  tree  cranberry  belongs  to,  or,  rather,  is  the 
original  form  of,  our  common  snowball-bush  (Vr- 
burmoii  opiilus).  The  snowball  has  been  cultivated 
for  its  flowers  until  every  one  knows  it:  but  the 
tree  cranberry,  or  high  bush  cranberry,  had  to  wait 
until  the  seedsmen  got  hold  of  it  and  introduced  it 
—certainly  not  a  very  high  recommend.  It  may 
have  some  good  qualities,  hut  I  am  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  be  compared  with  the 
ordinai'y  cranberry. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  wait  until  cold  weather, 
when  the  frosts  may  improve  its  qualities. 

I  think  if  you  look  into  the  matter  you  will  find 
that  the  experiment  stations  test  the  new  varieties 
of  fruit  as  fast  as  they  come  out,  or,  at  least,  the 
Ohio  station  does  But  the  trouble  is,  you  do  not 
give  them  time  enough.  Your  tests  are  just  hs 
reliable;  and  I  have  noticed,  when  looking  over 
your  gardens,  that  you  are  often  ahead  of  them. 

The  fruit  you  speak  of  seeing  at  Rerason  Corners 
is  the  sloe,  and  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  do  our 


wild  plums,  but  of  a  different  species.  Its  botani- 
cal name  is  Pnuiui^  fiiiiuom,  while  the  wild  plum 
found  in  Oh\o  is  PnniUf:  A)ncricaiia.  My  wife,  who 
has  known  the  sloe  since  she  was  a  little  girl,  says 
it  makes  the  best  of  preserves,  and  is  good  for 
drying. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  wild 
plum  lor  several  years,  and  this  year  I  saw  the 
orchard  in  bearing  set  out  on  the  State  University 
grounds;  and  su<'h  loads  of  fruit  as  some  trees  were 
carrying  would  surprise  a  person.  The  fruit  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  ripens  from  July  to  October,  and 
ranges  from  a  golden  yellow  to  dark  red  in  color. 
The  trees  are  hardy  and  vigorous.  The  experiment 
station  at  Wooster  has  an  orchard  of  over  one  hun- 
dred varieties,  which  will  be  worth  going  to  see 
when  it  comes  into  bearing.  My  brother  in  Granger 
has  quite  a  collection  of  young  trees. 

Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  2'^.  E.  C.  Grhen. 

Thanks  for  your  suggestions,  friend  G.;  but 
the  frost  can  not  improve  the  tree  cranberry, 
because  they  have  ripened  and  rotted  on  the 
bushes.  It  may  be  they  have  been  premature- 
ly early  thi^  ^eason.  because  every  thing  else  is 
ahead  of  the  usual  time.  We  are  glad  of  your 
suggestion,  however,  and  will  wait  another 
year  b  fore  deciding  that  they  are  absolutely 
unfit  for  use  as  a  fruit.  Who  can  tell  us  more 
about  that  sloe  wild  plum?  and  where  can 
trees  be  purchased  ? 

THE  GAULT  RASPBERRY,  ETC. 

You  wonder  if  others  who  got  plants  of  you 
are  having  such  big  bunches  of  nice  large  rasp- 
berries. Yes,  you  ought  to  have  seen  how  full 
my  bushes  were  the  first  ripening.  The  most 
wonderful  thing  about  it  is.  I  planted  one  row 
of  Cuthbert  by  the  side  of  the  Gault;  and  what 
do  you  think  is  theresult?  Why,  they  have  the 
same  habit  of  giving  a  second  crop  of  the  nicest 
and  largest  Cuthbert  raspberries  I  ever  saw.  I 
shall  have  Cuthbert  raspberries  till  frost  makes 
an  end  of  them. 

The  Thoroughbred  potatoes  I  got  of  you  are 
about  as  nice  as  any  thing  can  be. 

Now  a  word  about  my  bees.  I  had  the  worst 
swarming-iime  I  ever  saw.  Of  course.  I  man- 
aged so  they  did  not  all  cast  swarms.  On  some 
I  put  a  Simplicity  top  with  10  frames  on  top  of 
the  one-story  chaff  hive.  Those  did  not  swarm. 
I  had  only  about  31  that  did  swarm.  Well,  I 
hived  64  swarms  ;  let  some  9  or  10  go  to  the  un- 
known, and  hived  back  whence  they  came  out 
about  10  or  12. 

A  NOVEI>   WAY  OF   SALTING  BEES. 

I  salted  my  bees  well.  I  strewed  the  salt  all 
along  under  the  eaves  of  the  house.  The  bees 
licked  up  the  salt  water  like  sheep. 

John  Slaubaugh. 

Eglon,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  10,  1896. 


SECOND  CROP    thoroughbred    POTATOES. 

I  here  comply  with  your  request,  and  send  you 
my  report  of  the  secona  crop  of  Maule's  Thorough- 
bred potatoes  I  received  from  you  in  July  as  pre- 
mium. 1  received  73  eyes  in  3  lbs.  I  dug  the  ground 
with  a  spade,  and  cultivated  by  hand.  The  soil  is 
prairie  loam,  well  fertilized  previously,  but  I  put  no 
fertilizer  on  this  year.  Ten  hills  came  up  in  about 
two  weeks  after  planting;  and  from  planting  to 
date  33  out  of  53  hills  planted  have  come  up.  The 
last  came  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  is  now 
about  3  inches  high.  The  flrst  ten  hills  promise  a 
fair  yield;  and  if  the  frost  holds  ofl"  until  December 
I  think  the  rest  will  bear  potatoes,  as  they  are  grow- 
ing vigorously.  I  do  not  write  this  to  find  fault, 
but  to  say  to  you  that,  if  the  first  crop  produces  a 
second,  they  must  be  better  ripened  hefore  plant- 
ing. John  E.  Tawney. 

Cedar  Bluffs,  Neb.,  Oct.  3. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Practical  Farmer: 
I  got  one  pound  of  Maule's  Thoroughbred  from 
Mr.  Root,  and  raised  over  a  bushel  of  tubers. 
Demorest,  Ga.  ■  A.  M.  M. 
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GINSENG. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  wondering  why 
we  received  so  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
root  ginseng.  Mr.  Calvert  suggests  that  the 
brokers  who  buy  up  beeswax  throughout  the 
country  are  also  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  this 
root  for  the  Chinese  trade;  and  as  we  handle 
beeswax  in  large  quantities  they  naturally  take 
it  for  granted  that  we  buy  the  ginseng  also. 
Just  now  I  am  reminded  that  it  has  been  my 
impression  for  some  time  that  there  was  a 
swindle  somewhere  connected  with  this  gin- 
seng business.  There  are  items  going  about  the 
newspapers,  and  several  have  been  sent  here 
with  the  request  that  we  publish  them.  In  re- 
gard to  growing  ginseng  for  the  market,  my 
impression  is  somebody  expects  to  make  a  lot 
of  money  by  selling  seed  or  may  be  roots.  I 
have  wondered  for  some  time  that  the  market 
continues  to  hold  out  at  such  prices  for  the 
root.  If  the  Chinese  would  use  their  money  in- 
stead to  buy  the  cheap  corn  and  wheat  we  have 
on  our  shores  for  their  starving  multitudes,  it 
would  be  more  sensible  and  Ciiristianlike.  Gin- 
seng is  hardly  recognized  as  a  medicine  In  our 
country.  The  Chinese  are  ransacking  the  earth 
in  search  of  it,  and  expending  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, so  far  as  I  can  learn,  just  because  of  a  su- 
perstition of  their  own  in  regard  to  it. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


maule's  thorodghbred  potatoes. 
Prices  of  potatoes  will  remain  as  given  on  page 
739  of  our  previous  issue,  with  tlie  exception  of 
Miiule's  Tliorouglibred.  This  has  been  advertised 
in  one  of  the  agricultural  papers  at  a  lower  price 
than  ours;  therefore  we  make  the  price  as  follows: 
1/2  peck,  60  cts.;  peek,  $1.00;  '■>  bushel,  $1.75;  bushel, 
$.3.00;  barrel  of  11  pecks.  $7.00.  If  anybody  has  paid 
a  higher  price  this  fall,  if  he  will  mention  it  we  will 
give  him  the  proper  rebate.  On  the  White  Bliss 
Triumph  potato  I  think  I  gave  the  price  rather  too 
low.  I  am  told  tliat  it  can  not  be  had  anywhere 
else  for  the  money  Our  second  size  Is  all  gone,  and 
the  firsts  are  going  rapidly  Thoroughbreds  will 
still  be  offered  as  premiums  for  subscilblng.  One 
pound  will  be  presented  to  everybody  who  sends  us 
$1.00  for  Gleanings,  past,  present,  or  future;  and 
$1.00  worth  (one  peck)  will  be  given  to  every  present 
subscriber  who  gels  us  a  new  name;  that  is,  to 
every  present  subscriber  who  gets  Gleanings  in- 
troduced into  some  home  or  locality  where  it  has 
not  been  going  before,  and  who  sends  us  $1.00  for 
same.  The  premium  potatoes  are  given  with  the 
understanding  that  the  recipient  pays  postage  if 
wanted  by  mail.       

THE    WHITTAKER    ONIONS  AND    WHITTAKER    ONION- 
SETS. 

We  are  entirely  sold  out  of  the  sets,  but  have  a 
few  large  onions  left.  As  we  are  obliged  to  buy  the 
sets  and  pay  a  larger  price,  we  can  not  furnish  any 
more  of  the  small  size  or  sets  at  less  than  18  cts.  a 
quart;  $1.2.5  per  peck,  or  $1.00  per  bushel.  We  can, 
however,  make  a  lower  price  on  the  large  onions 
than  we  have  ever  ottered;  namely,  10  cts.  per 
quart,  75  cts.  per  peck,  or  $3. .50  per  bushel.  Please 
bear  in  mind,  friends,  that  these  and  the  multipliers 
do  not  make  sets  or  seed.  They  are  simply  large 
onions  or  small  onions,  or  intermediate.  If  you 
plant  the  small  ones,  tliey  grow  big:  if  you  plant 
the  big  ones  ihey  grow  liitle.  They  grow  little  by 
bur.sting  apart  and  dividing  into  a  large  number  of 
small  ones.  I  presume  the  Whittaker  onions  will 
winter  safely  if  planted  any  time  before  the  ground 
freezes;  although  It  is  better  to  plant  them  soon 
enough  so  they  get  well  rooted  before  freezing 
weather.  If  they  should  not  get  rooted,  some  sort 
of  mulch  will  probably  be  needed.  I  can  not  tell 
very  much  about  that.  We  consider  them  very 
valuable  because  they  are  so  exceedingly  hardy, 
make  great  large  nice  onions,  and  nev'er  bother  by 
sending  up  a  seed-stalk. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


Dear  Bm.  Roof  ."—Your  wheelrides  no  doubt  are 
healthful  to  you;  your  sermons  are  beneficial  to  me, 
and  I  hope  they  are  to  all  your  readers. 

Canova,  S.  D.,  Aug.  30.  L.  R.  Hillman. 


About  half  of  the  80O  shipping-cases  you  sent  me 
are  now  made  up,  and  they're  beauties.  I  thank 
you  for  the  very  exact  workmanship  on  them. 

Marengo,  111.,  Sept.  31.  C.  C.  Miller. 


After  one  year's  trial  of  the  Crane  smoker  in  a 
large  apiary  I  find  it  the  best  one  I  have  got  hold  of. 
The  valves  and  bellows  proper  are  entirely  free 
from  creosote,  and  no  repairs  yet. 

Clinton,  Me.,  Sept.  6.  John  Reynolds. 


I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  Gleanings 
greatly,  and  have  done  so  for  years— formerly  for 
the  sake  of  its  bee-literature,  but  lately  mostly  for 
what  you  have  to  say  about  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness.  Chas.  Wohlenberg. 

Hartshorn,  Ind.  Ter.,  Sept.  33. 


We  never  have  a  season  a  complete  failure  here. 
Last  year  was  reckoned  a  bad  one,  yet  bee-keepers 
with  100  colonies  got  about  10,000  lbs.  extracted.  For 
all  that,  some  of  us  would  like  to  see  the  Home  of 
the  Honey-bee.  In  writing  to  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  last  week,  I  saifl  I  often  wished 
Burpee  &  Co.  and  A.  I.  Root  were  nearer  to  us.  May 
A.  I.  R.  be  long  spared  to  write  for  Gleanings. 

T.  M.  Hewitt. 

Lismore,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia,  July  6. 


Friend  Boot:— The  strawberry-plants  arrived  in 
good  shape.  I  don't  think  I  shall  lose  10  plants  out 
of  300.  They  were  the  best  plants  I  ever  received. 
Thanks  for  the  extra  ones. 

We  are  thinking  more  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  every 
year,  and  the  way  they  do  business.  We  think  it  is 
simply  perfect;  in  fact,  you  are  getting  to  be  an  old 
friend  of  ours,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  our  order 
for  every  thing  we  need  in  your  line. 

Thos.  Meyers  &  Son. 

Carsonville,  Mich.,  Sept.  1. 

The  300  strawberry-plants  came  all  right,  and  are 
doing  nicely.  I  do  not  expect  to  lose  more  than 
half  a  dozen  in  spite  of  the  dry  spell.  I  planted 
thum  by  lantern  light  the  same  night  they  came. 

Richmond,  Ky.  J.  Louis  Schlegel. 

[There,  friends,  here  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  very  much  better  to  put  out  any  kind  of 
plant  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning.  They 
get  a  little  bit  of  start  over  night.  Our  friend,  rec- 
ognizing" this,  came  out  with  a  lantern  rather  than 
hold  the  plants  over  34  hours  to  wait  for  another 
evening.  This  makes  a  vast  ditfer-ence  between 
letting  the  plants  lie  three  or  four  days,  and  may 
be  a  week,  because  some  other  business  is  on  hand 
or  something  of  that  sort.] 


Your  travel  on  the  wheel  from  New  Philadelphia 
to  Newcomerstown  was  interesting  to  me,  as  I  was 
born  about  half  way  between  said  towns,  in  an  early 
day  when  the  wolves  could  be  heard  to  howl,  and 
the  deer  could  be  seen  to  trot  around  up  the  south 
branch  of  Fry's  Creek,  in  Clay  Township,  3  miles 
from  Lock  No.  17.  and  4  miles  from  Port  Washiiag- 
ton.  I  have  been  in  that  town  scores  of  times;  and 
to  see  peaches  at  10  cts.  a  bushel  calls  to  mind  when 
they/'ould  scarcely  be  sold  or  even  given  away  (and 
here  $3.00  or  $4  00  a  brtsnel)— a  very  big  change  there 
since  the  fall  of  1831,  when  I  first  squealed. 

Limerick,  111.,  Aug.  34.  E.  Pickup. 


OLD  HYMNS— shall  WE  NOT   KEEP  GREEN  THE  MEM- 
ORY  OF  THEM  ? 

Mr.  Root:— A  specimen  i-opy  of  Gleanings  has 
been  sent  to  me.  It  is  dated  Mar'ch  15,  1896,  and  on 
page  335  a  writer  1  whom  I  take  to  be  yourself)  quotes 
four  lines  of  a  hymn,  saying  that  he  lias  not  yet 
found  the  book  containing  it.  One  verse,  as  I  recol- 
lect it,  runs: 

There  is  no  name  so  sweet  on  ear'th. 

No  name  so  dear  in  heaven; 
The  name  before  his  wondrous  bitth 

To  Christ  the  Savior  given. 
We  love  to  sing  around  our  King,  etc. 
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I  have  contended  for  years  that  the  singing  should 
be  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  tlie  service— not  singing 
by  a  hired  quartette,  but  good  congregational  siD'<- 
ing.  1  have  been  in  cow-camps  on  the  frontier  of 
Texas,  where  swearing  and  vile  langUHge  were 
almost  all  one  would  hear,  when  suddenly  one  of 
the  boys  would  break  out  in  some  old  hymn,  and 
sometimes  ihe  whole  camp  would  join  in.  It  was 
but  for  a  few  minutes,  but  those  few  minutes  may 
have  kept  the  knowledge  of  Christ  green  in  their 
hearts.  Sermons  and  prayers  had  been  forgotten, 
but  they  could  not  forget  the  old  hymns. 

Hotchkiss,  Col.,  Sept.  27.      Hamilton  L.  James. 

[Dear  brother,  quite  a  number  have  told  me  where 
this  beautiful  liymn  could  be  found;  and  one  writer 
was  80  kind  as  to  tear  the  leaf  out  of  his  book  and 
send  it  to  me.  I  most  heartily  indorse  every  word 
you  have  said  in  regard  to  the  value  ot  singing. 
Let  us  all  do  our  part  to  keep  it  going,  and  to  be 
sure  that  the  refreshing  and  reviving  power  of  the 
words  and  music  is  not  forgotten  or  forsaken.] 

*     A  KIND  WORD    FROM  A  12-YEAR-OLD  RpOTLET. 

On  page  690  of  our  issue  for  Sept.  15  I  mentioned 
that  Miss  Ellen  Fenn,  12  years  old,  fed  the  planter 
so  there  was  not  a  miss  in  that  whole  18-acre  field 
of  potatoes.  It  seems,  however.  I  did  not  give  her 
full  credit  after  all.    See  the  following: 

Cousin  Amos: — You  made  a  mistake  about  our 
potato-planter.  It  is  not  the  latest  improved.  It 
does  not  put  any  of  the  potatoes  in  the  cups.  I  had 
to  put  all  the  pieces  of  potatoes  in  the  cups  myself, 
which  was  lively  work.     From  a  loving  Rootlet. 

Tallmadge,  O.,  Sept.  29.  Ellen  W.  Fenn. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  received  the 
following  from  the  manufacturers  of  the  potato- 
planter: 

Mr.  Boot:— Since  the  cut  was  made  which  you 
used,  we  have  mnde  an  important  improvement  by 
which  from  60  to  95  per  cent  of  the  seed  is  fed  auto- 
matically, the  boy  or  girl  correcting  its  work,  put- 
ting in  the  misses  and  taking  out  the  doubles. 

Grenloch,  N.  J.,  Oct.  12.  Baqeman  Mfg.  Co. 


THE   "SLOE"   WILD  PLUM. 

This  IS  doubtless  the  same  as  the  one  that  grows 
here  wild  in  the  woods,  on  low  branching  trees  6  to 
8  feet  high.  Negroes  peddle  the  fruit  about  town 
every  summer,  at  5  <ts.  a  quart.  It  makes  splendid 
jelly,  preserves,  or  pics,  and,  when  dead  ripe,  can 
be  eaten  out  of  hand,  though  rather  tart.  The  name 
here  is  spelled  sloe. 

Tour  iHSt  Home  t:ilk  touched  me  in  a  tender  spot, 
as  quite  likely  it  did  many  others.     S.  F.  Herman. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala  ,  Sept.  26. 

I  have  taken  Gleanings  a  number  of  years,  and 
like  it  very  much.  I  should  very  much  miss  it  if  it 
should  be  stopped.  I  think  your  talks  through  it 
are  worth  all  the  paper  costs.  A.  G.  Coon. 

Boulder,  Col.,  Sept.  27. 


T  wish  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to  Home 
Papers.  Their  influence  was  one  of  the  principal 
things  that  brought  me  into  a  better  life.  I  am  try- 
ing to  live  a  practical  Christian  life. 

Kingsville,  O.,  Oct.  6.  O.  S.  Bugby. 


ANAGER 


honey  market. 

While  considerable  honey  is  moving,  the  prices 
realized  are  below  any  former  year.  Considering 
the  good  crop  and  the  low  prices  on  all  commodities, 
prices  of  honey  are  no  lower  than  we  might  expect. 
We  have  received  an  order  for  a  ton  of  extracted 
honey  from  Sweden.  We  believe  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent prices,  we  might  find  a  market  for  a  large  quan- 
tity of  honey  abroad.  We  offer  choice  new  extract- 
ed in  60-lb.  cans,  2  in  a  case,  at  7c  per  lb. ;  last  year's 
honey,  e(iually  good,  at  6c,  as  it  stands  candied,  or 
eVs  liquefied. 

Fancy  white  comb  honey  in  1-lb.  sections,  24-lb. 
cases,  in  lots  of  100  lbs.  or  over,  14c  per  lb.;  200-lb. 


lots  at  13c.    No.  1  white,  Ic  per  lb.  less. 
wheat,  3c  per  lb.  less. 


Oct.  15. 
Fancy  buck- 


BEESWAX  wanted. 

While  we  have  a  fairly  good  stock  of  beeswax,  we 
are  always  anxious  for  more.  The  increasing  pop- 
ularity of  the  Weed  new-process  foundation  helps 
us  to  use  more  of  it.  We  are  paying  22  cents  per 
pound  cash,  25  in  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered. 
On  goods  taken  in  trade  for  next  season's  use  we 
allow  also  the  early-order  discount.  If  you  have 
any  wax  to  dispose  of,  send  it  on  to  us.  If  you  know 
of  any  lots  seeking  a  market  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  you  direct  it  this  way. 


bee-supplies    EXtlHANGED  FOR   HONEY. 

The  honey  market  is  active,  and  a  great  deal  of 
very  nice  honey  is  being  moved.  We  are  finding  an 
outlet  lor  quite  a  little,  and  shall  be  glad  to  secure 
more  in  exchange  for  supplies.  If  you  have  any  to 
exchange,  give  us  a  description  of  what  you  have  to 
oft'er,  how  put  up,  and  what  quantity.  If  extracted, 
mail  a  sample,  and  state  the  price  you  wish  to  real- 
ize. If  we  can  not  pay  your  price  we  will  tell  you 
what  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  such  honey  as  you 
offer  us. 


POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

Burpee's  Extra  Early  and  Carman  No.  1  are  both 
sold  out.  We  have  just  I'eceived  several  hundred 
bushels  of  the  Freemans  grown  by  T.  B.  Terry;  and 
as  we  have  often  said  betore,  if  you  want  the  finest 
eating  potato  that  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
market  you  can  not  do  better  than  to  get  the  Free- 
mans grown  by  Mr.  Terry.  They  are  good-sized, 
nice,  and  smooth.  At  the  prices  we  offer  them  they 
are  reasonable,  even  for  an  eating  potato,  provid- 
ing you  want  the  very  best  to  be  had. 

We  have  just  succeeded  in  getting  some  vei'y  nice 
Early  Ohios  entirely  free  from  scab.  Price  25  cts. 
a  peck;  40  cts.  per  H  bushel:  75  cts.  per  b\ishel;  $2.00 
per  barrel.  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


The  New  Gorneil  Smoker. 


Cheap, 

Strong, 

Serviceable, 

Large  Size. 


Jiic^  TUC  ^uiiU/«  for  those  who  want  a 
UOT  I  nt  I  niNU  first-class  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup,  3>i  inches;  curved 
nozzle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  back;  legs  of  malleable 
iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  is  the  well-known 
Cornell  principle.  Weight  of  smoker,  only  20 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  ot  our  customers  says 
of  it: 

The  Cornell  smoker  is  a  Dandy  with  a  big  D.  I  have  been  us- 
ing it  to-day  oji  the  Grossest  colony  of  bees  I  ever  saw.  I  think 
I  could  drive  a  bulldog  with  it.  S.  R.  Austin. 

Amityville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15. 

Price  $1.10,  postpaid,  or  85c  if  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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=  New  Process  I 
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E  Weed    Foundation.  I 


^^^  Nothing  like  it. 


—  Our  total  output  so  far  thi5  season  is  near=  E 
=  50,000  lbs.,  which   is    10,000   lbs,  more  = 

—  than  the  best  year  of  the  old=process  — 
^  foundation.  — 

i  •  •  •  •  i 

E  We  are  receiving  very  lialteriug- testimo-  E 

=  nials  from  the  leading  iiee-keepers  all  over  = 

E  this  country .   and,  in    t'MCt,  of  the  world.  E 

=  Here  is  one  that  has  just  been  received  = 

—  from  the  inventor  of  the  Cowan  extractor,  — 
=  editor  of  the  Britixh  Bee  Jnurnal.  and  au-  = 
E  thor  of  the  Britisli  liee-keepers  Guide-  E 
=  book— a  work  that  has  had  an  enormous  = 
E  sale,  and  which  has  l)een  translaied  into  — 
E  French,    German,    Danish,   Swedish,  Bus-  E 

—  sian,  and  Spanish.    Mr.  Cowan,  under  date  E 

—  of  June  18,  gives  the  new  foundation  this  E 
=:  high  encomium:  = 

=  I  liave  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  = 

E  Weed  foundation.   I  like  it  very  much,  and  E 

=  certainly  think  it  is  all  that  is  represented.  ^ 

E  Yours  very  truly,  E 

E  Thos.  Wm.  Cowan.  = 

E  London,  Eng.,  June  18.  E 

E  And  that  is  not  all.    We  have  sent  sev-  E 

—  eral  very  large  consignments  of  this  new-  E 
E  process  foundation  to  England.  The  Brit-  = 
E  ish  bee-keepers  are  demanding  this  article  E 
=  all  over  the  British  Isles,  just  the  same  as  ;= 

—  American  bee-keepers  are  demanding  the  — 
=  same  all  over  the  United  States.  Our  Brit-  = 
E  ish  cousins  know  a  good  thing  when  they  — 
=  see  it.  = 
E  We  have  many  other  flut^  testimonials,  E 
E  l>ut  we  have  not  room  lo  display  them  here.  E 

E  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  E 

E  Medina,  Ohio.  = 
^IIIMIIIIillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIINIIlf? 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


W 
W 


offers. 


ANTED— To  exchange  SOU  colonies  of  bees  for 
;iny  thing  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

ANTED.— To  exchange    thoroughbred  poultry, 
leading  varieties,  for    bee-supplies 


A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kansas. 


W 
W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  Snyder  Black   r-oots  at 
$6.00  per  1000  for  beeswax.  M.  Isbell, 

Norwich,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  one  Root's  make  section- 
machine  (in  tine  order)  for  band-saw  or  offers. 
The  Geo.  Ball  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 


WANTED.— To  buy  quantity  lots  of  fancy  comb 
honey.  B.  Walker,  Evarfc,  Mich. 

WANTED.— To   correspond  with    those    having 
honey  to  sell  or  trade  for  bee-supplies,  etc. 
Address  F.  N.  Johnson,  Box  13",  Knoxville,  III. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  for  clover  crmh  and  ex- 
tracted honey,  one  200egg  Ke'iahle  incubator: 
one  200-chick  br-ooder;  a  "  Dandy  "  $12  bone-cutter, 
used  one  season;  one  Uxlfi  tent. 

J.  B.  Enos,  Charleroi,  Pa. 


Good  Prices 


On  Your 


Comb  Honey. 


Then  you  want  our  latest 

Non=Drip 
Shipping=Cases. 

Our  trade  was  never  so  large  in 
these  as  now;  and.  commission  men 
tell  us  that  comb  honey  in  our  cases 
brings  Better  Prices  than  some  of  the 
cases  made  by  competitors.  The  fact 
is,  we  know  the  demands  of  the 
trade,  and  are  prepared  to  supply 
them.  Remember,  home-made  or 
poorly  made  cases  are  dear  at  any 
price.  Honey  in  such  cases  always 
brings  several  cents  below  the  mar- 
ket price. 

/f  vou  wish  to  a-et  gilt-edge  prices  on 
g-ilt-edge  bonev,  put  it  up  in  ROOT'S 
j^OJS'-DRIF'  SWIF'FTiVG?- CASES. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

Factorv  and  Main  Office. 

Medina,  Ohio. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
1 18  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Syracuse,  New  York. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Mechanic  Palls,  Maine. 


Q 


iiPPnc  I  hiive  100  three-banded  Italian  queens, 
UCCIIS.  tested.  T  will  sell  at  40  cts.  each,  until 

sold.  No  queens  to  sell  after  Oct  30th.  I  have 
raised  bepe  for  30  rears,  and  liave  good  tine  queens. 

DANIEL  WURTH,  Falmouth,  Rush  Co.,  Ind. 


MUTH'S  HOKEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Mease  mention  tliis  paper. 
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THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  ABok  318.    PAINESVILLE,  OHSO 


who  occiiry  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 


frmi  mi  Ornamental  Trees,   ^ 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,    1000  Acres,   29  Greenhouses. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy   nursery   pro- 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  VS&ieSc 


Catalogxies  fr^c,  address  as  above. 


Smith    Premier  Type=writer. 

Three  New  Models==Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 

- —  Have  You  Examined  Them? 

Many  improvements  heretofoie  oveiiooked  by  other  manufac- 
turers.   DURAlilLlTY  the  first  consideration. 

Address 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co., 


Competent  Oper.ilors 
furnished. 


348  Superior  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Tel.  339. 


Improvement   the    order 

of  the  age." 


Branch  offices  in  29  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  U.  S. 


■s  about  the  actual  worth  of  ) 
ur  new  book  on  Incubation  i 

.nd  Poultry.  Contains  a  full  ) 
nil  complete  descrii'tion  of  \ 

the  Reliabie  Incubator  < 

tlie  Brooder  of  Sittue  name,/ 

:.rether    with    cuts    and    in-/ 

!-trnctions  fcbuild'c  poultry) 

houses  ami  much  of  intere>t  and  ^ 

Pgreat  value  to  the  pouh'.  ymnn.  Sent  on  I'nc'Dt  of  lllc.  \ 

)RELIABLE  ENCIIRAT'^T  &,  E!R00n»^"  <f"0  -QIIINCY-IUS   < 


Received  the  World's  Fair  Medal. 


DOWDEN 

POTATO  DIGGERS 

CUTTERS,  SORTERS,  ETC. 

Warranted  to  do  all  tliat  we  lepresent  them  to  do. 

F'KICE  RETJIJCBD. 

Write  for  catalog.  Mention  this  paper. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  CO.,  f  rairie  City,  Iowa. 

.  Read  what  J.  I.  Parent,  of 

Charlton,  N.  Y.,  says— "We  cut 
witli  one  of  your  Combined  Ma- 
chines last  winter  50  chaff  hives 
with  7-inch  cap,  100  honey- 
racks,  500  Ijroad  frames,  3,000 
honey-ljoxes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  01  liiT  work.  Tliis  winter  we 
liave  doubled  tlie  amount  of 
bee-hives,  etc.,  to  make,  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  all  with  this  saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
Address  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES,  545  Ruby  Street, 
Rockford,  111. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


IT'S  UNCERTAINTY  THAT  HURTS  \ 

Tl)at's  what  the  l)ttsincss  moii  claim,  and 
wliy  not  consider  that  feature  when  tigurins 
on  the  fence  problem.  With  an  unproved 
device,  you  are  never  sure  that  your  stock 
and  "-roDs  ire  sate.  Wei  are  selling  Pagf  to 
men  who  have  tested  it  over  ten  year=. 
Tiiey're  not  experimenting. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  iWich. 


^/^ 


'^^/^^/%/i^^^^^%/%/%/%/%,'%/%,'%,'%^ 


WIRE  NETTING 


^ 


If  you  want  THE  BEST.  Made  with  throe-strand  selvage , 
and  heavily  galvanized  APTES  weaving,  "  we  are  the  peo- 
'  ph."    Price  per  rolls    150  running  feet: 
MESH.  WIEE.  12  in.  IS  in.  24  in,  35  in.  43  in.  SO  in.  72  in. 
Sin.    No.  19     .70   1.00    125    195    2  60    3.30    3.95 
lin.    No.  20    1.45   2.15    2.85    4  35    5.75    7.25    8.65 
Discount  of  5  per  cent  on  5  roJh;  10  per  cent' 
'  on  10  rolls.   Freight  prepaid  up  to 40c  per  100  lbs.. 
I  on  5  or  more  rolls.     TMx  will  cover  cost  of  fot.  to  , 
most  points  east  of  the  Mi.s.nssippi. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

We  are  America's  Headquarters.    Largest  Stock,  Lowest  < 
Prices,  Prompt  Shipments. 

WANT  OUR  CATALOGUE? 

^     It's  a  pretty  took  of  80  pages:  finely  illustrated;  worth , 
^  dollars  to  every  poultryman.    A  2c  stamp  gets  it. 

r       CEO.  J.  NissLY.  Saline.  Mich. 

!n  wj'ititiL'  t(>  11(1  vHpTist^rs  please  mention  this  paper. 


0^E  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us 
ing  liand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut 
ting  off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting, 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing 
Edging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial 
Catalan  Free.  l-24ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFG.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  Y 
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Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

ClevbIjAnd.  —  Wonfv.— Fancy  white,  13@14;  No. 
1  white,  13®13;  extracted,  white,  5!4@'i';  amber,  4@5. 
Beeswax,  32@25c.  The  demand  for  honey  is  getting- 
better.  We  think  the  trade  will  be  fairly  good  from 
this  on.  Water-white  extracted  is  in  good  demand 
at  quotations.  Williams  Bros., 

Oct.  16.  80  &  83  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 

Boston.— Ho?iey.— Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1, 11® 
12;  white  extracted,  6@7;  amber,  5@6.   Beeswax,  35. 
E.  B.  Blake  &Co., 
Oct.  33.  Boston,  Mass. 

Philadelphia.— HoH6{/.— Fancy  white,  14@16c; 
No.  1  white,  12@13;  fancy  amber,  9@10;  No  1  amber, 
8@9;  fancy  dark,  8:  No.  1  dark,  7;  white  extracted, 
6@7;  amber,  4@5;  dark,  3@4;  beeswax,  37.  Comlj 
honey  is  much  lower.  Light  weig-hts  have  demoral- 
ized our  market.  It  is  liard  to  get  over  light-weight 
prices  for  full  pounds. 

\V M  A.  Selser, 

Oct.  30.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,'  Pa. 


Denver.  — Ho«ei/.— Fancy  white,  lie;  No.  1  white, 
10;  fancy  amber,  9;  No.  1  amber,  8;  fancy  dark,  7; 
No.  1  dark,  6;  white  extracted.  5@6.  Beeswax,  35. 
Our  market  has  been  flooded  with  California  honey, 
and  the  prices  are  low.        R.  K.  &  J.  C.  Frisbeb, 

Oct.  20.  Denver,  Colo. 

St.  Louis.— Hojiey.— Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
white,  11@12;  fancy  amber.  10@10H ;  No.  1  amber, 
W2@W;  fancv  dark,  8'/2@9;  No.  1  dark,  8@8Vi;  white 
extracted,  5y2@6;  amber,  4y2@5!4;  dark,  4@4X. 
Beeswax,  26@37.  D.  G.  Tctt  Grocery  Co. 

Oct.  19.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Milwaukee.— HoNcy.— Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
white,  12@13V4 ;  No.  1  amber,  8@10;  No.  1  dark,  8; 
white  extracted,  6@7;  amber.  5@6;  dark,  4@5;  bees- 
wax, 23@35.  The  honey  market  is  in  very  good  con- 
dition, and  honey  is  selling  fairly,  especially  ex- 
tracted in  barrels,  half-barrels,  "kegs,  and  cans. 
The  supply  is  not  large  here,  and  shipments  can  be 
placed  with  good  results. 

A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

Oct.  19.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Albany.  —  HoTiey.  —Fancy  white,  13@13;  No.  1 
white,  11@13;  fancy  amber,  9@10;  fancy  dark,  8@9; 
No.  1  dark,  8;  white  extracted,  6@6'4;  amber,  5@6; 
dark,  4i4@5.  Comb  honey  is  moving  off  quite  freely 
at  above  prices.  There  is  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds 
on  the  market,  except  in  paper  cartons.  We  have 
plenty  of  dark  extracted,  but  very  little  white  on 
hand.  We  think  prices  have  touched  bottom. 
Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co.. 

Oct.  30.  Albany,  N.  T. 

Kansas  City.— Honey.— No.  1  white,  ]3@14;  fancy 
amber,  12@13;  No.  1  amber,  11@13;  fancy  dark,  10® 
11;  No.  1  dark,  8®10;  white  extracted,  6@6!4;  amber, 
5@5y2  dark,  4@4'/2.    Beeswax,  22@25. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Oct.  30.  423  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BuPFALO.—Honey.— Fancy  white,  12@]3;  No.  1, 11 
@12;  fancy  amber,  9@10;  No.  1  amber,  8@9;  fancy 
dark.  7®8;  No.  1  dark  and  old,  4®7;  white  extracted, 
4®5;  amber,  4;  dark,  3@4.  Beeswax,  24@38.  Much 
better  demand,  and  fancy  comb  can  be  placed  rea- 
sonably promptly.  Batterson  &  Co. 

Oct.  19.  167, 169  Scott  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Chicago. —  Honey. —Fancy  white  12@13;  No.  1 
white,  11®11>^;  fancy  amber,  10;  No.  1^  amber,  9; 
fancy  dark,  9;  No.  1  dark,  7@8;  white  extracted,  5® 
7;  amber,  5@{j;  dark,  4!^@5.  Beeswax,  25.  Receipts 
are  liberal;  demand  limited  for  all  kinds. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Oct.  20.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Minneapolis.'— "Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  12@14; 
No.  1  white,  10@13;  fancy  amber,  9@10;  No.  1. 
amber,  8@9;  fancy  dark,  7@8;  white  extracted,  .5® 
6i4;  amber,  4!/^@5^;  dark,  4@.5.  Beeswax,  33@26. 
Market  for  honey  quiet  and  unclianged.  The  cooler 
weather  makes  a  better  demand  for  comb.  There 
is  an  opening  for  choice  extracted  amber  in  60-lb, 
tins.  S.  H.  Hall  &  Co., 

Oct.  30.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Detroit.— Ho?iey.  —  No.  ^  white.  11@12X;  fancy 
amber,  10@11;  No.  1  amber,  9@10;  fancy  dark,  8@9; 
white  extracted,  5'2@6;  amber,  5@6!4;  dark,  4@5. 
Beeswax,  34@35.  M.  H.  Hunt, 

Oct.  30.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Ten  barrels  good  white  -  clover  ex- 
tracted honey  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Can  put 
i  up  in  any  style  of  package  desired.  Write  for 
price,  stating  quantity  wanted.  Send  stamp  for 
sample.  Emil  J.  Baxter, 

Nauvoo,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


For  Sale.— Extracted  buckwheat  honey,  in  half- 
barrels  of  about  150  lbs.  each,  and  in  60-lb.  cans; 
prices  on  application.  J.  I.  Parent, 

eitf  Birchton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Quantity  lots  of  water-white  extracted  and  gilt- 
edged  comb  honey  constantly  on  hand  at  bottom 
prices.    Safe  arrival  guaraateed. 

B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 

Basswood  and  clover  extracted  honey,  cans,  8c  lb. 
Two  cans  or  keg,  7^c.    Buckwheat  extracted,  cans, 
6c.    Two  cans  or  keg,  6V2C.    Samples  by  mail,  5c. 
I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 


For  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  6c  and 
8c  f .  o.  b.  cars  here.    Sample  bv  mail. 

R.  H.  Bailey,  Box  81, 
A  usable  Forks,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. —  A  carload  of  white  extracted  honey 
from  basswood  and  willow-herb  in  30-gallon  barrels 
and  60-lb.  cans.  Purity  and  safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed.   Price,  6^/4  cts. ;  in  quantity,  6  cts. 

Frank  McNay,  Mauston,  Wis. 

For  Sale,— .500  lbs.  white  comb  honey  which  I  will 
sell  for  13H  cts.  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Bishop  Hill,  lU. 
G.  E.  Nelson,  Bishop  Hill,  111. 


For  Sale.— 15  boxes   fine   heartsease    extracted 
honey.    Price  per  lb.,  6c.  Also  14  boxes  last  season's 
honey  at  5c  a  lb.    Boxes  have  two  60-lb.  cans  each, 
eitf  Jno.  a.  Thornton,  Lima,  III. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market. 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants,     igtfdb     and  Prompt. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE 

DEALERS  & 

COMMISSIOIT 

UESCEAHTS. 

Efltablished 

1875. 


HONEY 

— AND — 

BEESWAX. 


LIBEBAL 

AS7AHCES 

MADE 

OK 

COKSiaN- 

MEHTS. 


Extracted  Honey.  Finest  Quality. 

Two  60-lb.  cans,  boxed,  7c  per  lb.    One  60- 
lb.  can,  boxed,  8c  per  lb.    Sample  by  mail, 
10c.    Pouder's    Honey  Jars    and   complete    |ii|| 
line  of  supplies.    Catalog  free.  ■"" 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 
i6a  Massachusetts  Ave.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Feeding  Back 


Honey  to  secure  the  completion  of  unfluished  sections  can  be  made  very 
profitable  if  rightly  managed  during  the  liot  weather  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. In  "  Advanced  Bee  Culture  "  may  be  found  complete  instructions 
regarding  the  selection  and  preparation  of  colonies,  preparation  of  the  feed,  manipulation  necessary  to 
secure  the  rapid  capping  of  the  combs,  time  for  removing  tlie  honey,  and  how  to  manage  if  a  few  sections 
in  a  case  are  not  quite  complete;  in  short,  all  of  the  "  kinks"  that  have  been  learned  from  years  of  expe- 
ience,  and  the  "  feeding  back  "  of  tons  of  honey.    Price  of  the  book,  50  cts. 

For  feeding  back,  no  feeder  is  superior  to  the  New  Heddon.  It  covers  the  whole  top  of  the  hive,  does 
not  daub  tbe  bees;  can  be  filled  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  bees;  a  glance  will  show  when  it  is 
empty,  and  it  holds  twenty  pounds  of  feed.  The  usual  i)rice  for  a  new  feeder  is  75  cts.;  but  I  have  40 
second-hand  ones  that  I  will  sell  as  low  as  25  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


Silver  16  to  1. 

From  now  until  election  day,  for  every  order  sent 
us,  amounting  to  $16  or  over,  for  Root's  goods  at 
Root's  lowest  prices,  we  will  send  you,  packed  with 
the  goods,  one  new  1896  standard  silver  dollar.  Now's 
the  time  to  order  shipping-cases,  winter  eases,  and 
hives  in  flat,  or  any  thing  in  apiarian  supplies  for 
which  we  are  agents  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

VyiU.  /\.  OCI&Cr,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


the  Danzenbaker  Hive 

Has  valuable  features 
possessed  by  no  other, 
and  is  surely  winning* 

•^.„  ,„oTT.  was  awarded  Spe- 

Its  way,  ^.^^  Dip,^^^^  ^^^ 

First     Premium    for    COMB 
HONEY,  at  Mich.  State  Fair,  1896.     Address        > 

;  Francis  Danzenbaker,  Medina,  Ohio.  > 

Care  The  A.  I.  Root  Company.  S 

Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Qoods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog'.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Two  Queens  for  $1.00. 

We  wish  to  inform  the  readers  of  Gleanings  that 
we  want  every  one  of  them  to  read  Tlie  Southland 
Queen,  and  we  have  concluded  to  offer  them  one 
nice  untested  Italian  queen  and  our  paper  one  year 
all  for  $1.  These  premium  queens  are  as  fine  as  can 
he  had  anywhere,  and  you  can  send  all  the  sub- 
scriptions you  wish,  and  get  as  many  queens. 
Queens  without  tlie  paper  are  75c  each,  $4.25  for  6, 
or  f 8.00  per  dozen,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Tested 
queens  $1.50  each.  Send  for  our  free  catalog,  that 
tells  all  about  queen-rearing;  and,  in  fact,  our  new 
'97  catalog  will  be  almost  a  complete  book  on  south- 
ern bee-keeping,  and  will  be  free.  Root's  goods, 
Dadant's  foundation,  and  Bingham  smokers.  We 
also  have  a  steam  beehive  factory,  make  and  sell 
all  kinds  of  bee-keepers'  supplies.  The  Southland 
Queen  is  a  24-page  monthly  journal,  and  the  only 
bee-paper  published  in  the  South.    $1.00  per  year. 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

CUT  PRICES. 

Save  money  by  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  flood  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Address 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Powa^"'"'' 


40,000 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

has  made  a  contract  with  the  N^brns- 
ka  Club  to  print  for  them  40,000 
copies  over  and  above  the  regular 
weekly  issue,  each  month  for  six 
months,  of  reliable  information  about 
Nebraska. 

If  interested,  send  for  copy  free, 
to  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Williamson,  Secre- 
tary Nebraska  Club,  Omaha,  Neb.,  or 

NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 
^  Lincoln,  Neb.    ^ 


Two  Offers    Take  Your  Choice! 

We  wish  to  make  the  following  offers  to  new  subscribers  to  the  weekly  American  Bee  Jimrnal: 

fiffpr  Nn     I  To  ^Dy  o"6  not  now  a  subscriber  to  the  American  Bee  Journal,  we  will  send  it  from^ 

Wllti    iiu.    1.        Nov.  1,  1896,  to  Jan.  1,1898-14  njonths- tor  $100. 

Offer  No     2  I'rof.  cook's  "  Bee=keeper's  Guide  "  contains  460  pages,  and  is  nicely  bound  in  cloth, 

1'^".  ^.       at  $1  35,  i)ostpaid.    To  the  new  subscriber  to  the  ^mertcan  Bee  Joninnl  who  sends  u& 
$1.25  for  this  book  we  will  send  free  the  Bee  Journal  from  July  1,  1896,  to  Jan.  1, 1897,  or 
6  mouths,  being  26  numbers,  in  addition  to  the  excellent  book. 
Either  of  the  above  offers  li  worth  accepting.  Sample  of  the  Bee  Journal  mailed  on  application.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


<  delvote.d; 
•andHoNEY 
•IMTEFIEST^ 


'ublishedby-THEA  ll^OoY  CCL 

$ii5pta\tAR  "^  "Medina- OmsA 
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About  half  of  the  wild  bees  have  drones 
with  stings,  and  some  of  the  wild  bees  are  only 
^  of  an  inch  in  length.  So  Prof.  Bruner  told  us 
at  Lincoln. 

I  INDORSE  every  word  A.  I.  Root  says  about 
the  way  we  outsiders  were  treated  at  Lincoln. 
It  was  no  second-class  fare  we  had,  but  just  the 
best  of  every  thing. 

A.  I.  Root  never  visited  a  single  cabbage  or 
turnip  patch  while  at  Lincoln,  unless  he  did  it 
before  the  rest  of  us  were  up  in  the  morning. 
[That  is  true,  and  it  is  something  remarkable. 
—Ed.] 

I  WONDER  if  some  of  the  old  hankering  for 
strong  drink  doesn't  yet  remain  with  A.  L  Root. 
At  any  rate  he  inquired  of  me  if  there  was  any 
saloon  connected  with  the  Lindell  Hotel,  where 
we  stopped.    And  neither  of  us  could  find  any. 

If  paraffine  is  left  untouched  by  bees,  why 
not  apply  a  coating  of  it  to  ends  of  top-bars  and 
other  points  we  don't  want  glued?  [I'm  not  sure 
but  that  paraffine  at  the  edges  of  brood-frames 
that  come  in  contact  with  each  other  might  be 
a  great  help.— Ed.] 

Stray  Straws  in  last  Gleanings  are  not  as 
good  as  usual.  They  never  are  when  the  editor 
is  at  Lincoln.  If  he  thinks  it's  fair  for  me  to 
write  Straws  without  footnotes,  some  of  these 
days  I'll  let  him  write  a  full  set  of  footnotes 
without  Straws,  and  see  how  he'll  like  that. 

Nebraska  bee-keepers  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  two  such  aids  as  Prof.  Bruner, 
the  entomologist,  and  Prof.  Bessey,  the  bota- 
nist. Besides  being  able  they're  good.  I  just 
fell  in  love  with  both  of  them.  [I  would  go  a 
little  further,  and  say  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
United  States  are  fortunate  in  having  such 
aids  as  Profs.  Bruner  and  Bessey.— Ed.] 

Sweet  clover.  Mrs.  L.  E.  R.  Lambrigger 
says  in  Nebraska  Farmer,  "  For  honey  purposes 
we  should  prefer  one  acre  of  the  yellow  to  four 


of  the  white,  while  for  hay  and  pasture  one 
acre  of  the  yellow  is  preferred  to  a  dozen  of  the 
white."  Now,  who  can  tell  us  more  about  this? 
I  always  supposed  the  yellow  was  inferior,  and 
have  never  seen  but  a  few  stalks  of  it. 

The  Britisfi  Bee  Journal  says  honey  will  re- 
main liquid  longer  at  65°  to  75°  than  at  a  high- 
er temperature.  I  wonder  if  that's  correct; 
and  if  so,  why?  [We  in  this  country  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  temperature  of 
from  70  to  80  degrees  Fahr.  is  more  favorable  to 
keeping  honey  liquid  than  a  lower  temperature. 
Possibly  English  honey  is  a  little  different  from 
that  produced  in  this  country.— Ed.] 

Let  me  tell  F.  Greiner  (see  page  740)  that  I 
learned  bees  would  forage  at  5  days  old  much 
in  the  same  way  he  did — that  is,  by  actually 
seeing  them  at  it.  I  did  it  for  the  entirely  safe 
introduction  of  a  costly  queen,  putting  in  the 
hive  no  bee  out  of  the  cell  but  the  queen.  And 
when  I  saw  bees  only  5  days  old  carrying  in 
pollen,  it  would  be  hard  for  Herr  Vogel  to  rea- 
son me  into  the  belief  that  it  was  impossible  till 
13  days  later. 

Brother  A.  I.,  please  don't  run  that  microbe 
theory  into  the  ground.  At  least,  don't  insist 
that  all  stomachs  must  be  governed  by  Medina 
rules.  I  can  go  out  this  minute  and  find  an 
apple  on  the  ground  under  a  snow-tree,  mellow 
and  delicious  beyond  any  thing  I  can  find  on 
the  tree,  and  I  can  eat  double  as  many  of  those 
on  the  ground  without  hurting  me.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  kind.  I  shouldn't  like  to  eat  a 
Baldwin  or  a  Spitzenberger  right  off  the  tree. 

The  hush  up  policy  seems  to  be  going  out 
of  date.  Years  ago  there  would  have  been  a 
vague  hint  that  "  certain  parties  in  one  of  our 
large  cities  might  well  be  investigated  before 
being  entrusted  with  large  consignments." 
Now  Geo.  T.  Wheadon  &  Co.,  and  other  names, 
are  given  in  very  plain  English,  with  not  only 
the  city  but  the  street  and  number.  That's 
right.  When  a  man  goes  crooked,  whether  in 
or  out  of  our  own  ranks,  and  it's  known  that  he 
is  deliberately  bad,  and  intends  to  remain  so, 
the  general  good  demands  that  his  name  be 
given. 
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DooLiTTLE  saysl  in  American  Bee  Journal, 
that  in  mailing  alqueen  for  a  three-days'  trip  of 
600  or  800  miles,  or  for  any  shorter  trip,  he  al- 
lows an  escort  of  8  workers  in  July  and  August, 
and  11  workers  in  June  or  September.  For  a 
longer  trip  a  larger.cage  with  12  bees  in  July  or 
August,  and  14  to  20  in  June  or  September. 
For  colder  months  30  to  40  bees.  That  tallies 
pretty  well  with  the  escort  of  35  from  Italy, 
mentioned  on  page  758. 

Possibly  Mr.  Danzenbaker  is  right,  p.  756, 
that  "  the  bees  have  to  stop  to  gather  and 
chink  in  propolis  "  before  commencing  to  store 
honey  in  the  supers;  but  I'm  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  my  bees  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Early  in  the  season  they  do  very  little  propo- 
llzing,  chink  or^no  chink;  and  later  in  the  sea- 
son they  plaster  bee-glue  everywhere,  even  af- 
ter every  thing  ^is  sealed  air-tight.  [I  was  of 
the  opinion  myself  that  Mr,  Danzenbaker  was 
not  entirely  correct;  for  you  notice  I  based  the 
statement  entirely  on  his  authority. — Ed.] 

That  fatal,  stinging  case  on  p.  754— isn't 
there  some  misprint  or  some  mistake  about  it  ? 
Did  the  bees  volunteer  an  attack  upon  a  horse 
picketed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  their 
hive?  [I  believe  there  is  no  mistake,  doctor. 
In  some  cases,  when  bees  are  allowed  to  get 
fearfully  enraged  they  will  go  a  long  distance 
testing  something  or  somebody.  I  remember 
once  when  the  bees  got  to  robbing  very  badly 
in  our  own  yard  (sorry  to  confess  it),  and  I  af- 
terward heard  that  some  people  in  our  portion 
of  the  town  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
apiary  had  been  stung.— Ed.] 

"Feeding  by  pouring  syrup  on  the  bottom- 
board  .  .  .  with  fast  bottoms  .  .  .  may 
do  very  well,"  says  the  editor,  p.  743.  I  think 
not.  I  practiced  just  that  thing  on  a  large 
scale,  and  liked  it  till  I  found  too  many  dead 
bees  as  a  consequence.  But  you  must  watch 
closely  or  you'll  never  notice  it.  [I  can  readily 
believe,  doctor,  you  are  right.  In  feeders  where 
a  large  surface  of  syrup  is  exposed,  as  it  would 
be  in  case  of  the  bottom-  board  or  bottom  of  the 
hive,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  have  some  bees 
drowned.  They  get  into  the  syrup  and  swim 
around  a  distance,  and  give  up  and  die.  It  is 
far  safer,  I  believe,  to  use  regular  feeders.  The 
Boardman  or  the  Miller  is  much  preferred  by 
us.— Ed.] 

Referring,  Mr.  Editor,  to  your  last  remark, 
p.  748, 1  think  the  splints  do  more  than  to  pre- 
vent sagging,  and  I'm  not  so  sure  that  a  filled 
comb  will  stay  in  the  frame  any  more  solidly 
with  wire  than  with  splints.  As  to  hauling  to 
out-apiaries,  I  wouldn't  think  of  using  full 
sheets  of  foundation  without  having  them  more 
or  less  fastened  at  all  four  sides  with  melted 
wax,  whether  wire  or  splints  were  used,  so  they 
could  be  safely  hauled  in  either  case.  [But  the 
splints,  doctor,  do  not  of  themselves  hold  the 


foundation  independerit  of  any  fastening  to  the 
inside  edges  of  the  frames.  The  wires,  inas- 
much as  they  are  strung  to  the  frame  itself,  and 
imbedded  in  the  wax,  hold  the  foundation  in 
place.  When  we  use  full  sheets  we  never  think 
of  using  any  melted  wax  or  of  making  any 
other  attachment  than' the  wires  afford  except 
to  the  top-bars;  and  if  we  were  lousing  perpen- 
dicular wiring  we  would  not  use..even,^that. — 
Ed.1 

Dr.  E.  Gallup  says  ;in  American  Bee  <  Jour- 
nal] that  he  introduces  queens  with  ^tobacco 
smoke  morning  or  evening  when  all  the  bees 
are  at  home.  If  done  through  the  day,  some 
bee  that  was  out  and  escaped  the  smoke  will 
kill  the  queen. c  [We  introduce  queens  right 
along  in  our  apiary,  without  tobacco  smoke.  We 
simply  use  the  Miller  introducing-cage;  and  if 
we  make  sure  the  colony  is  queenless  we  seldom 
if  ever  have  any  failure.  The  use  of  tobacco 
smoke  for  the  purpose  of 'Uniting  or  introduc- 
ing should  be  condemned,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  beginners.  A  colony  that  has  been 
drugged  is  ten  times  more  liable  to  be  robbed, 
and  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  tobacco  does  in 
a  measure  do  injury.  The  only  time  we  ever 
use  it  is  during  the  days  of  our  county  fair, 
when  we  desire  to  keep  the  bees  at  home  away 
from  the  candy  stands;  and  after  having  drug- 
ged the  bees  with  tobacco  for  this  purpose  dur- 
ing the  holding  of  three  or  four  different  fairs 
I  am  coming  to  believe  that  we  were  doing  no 
little  damage.  The  weed  is  a  poison  at  best. — 
Ed.] 

Suppose  a  colony  is  unqueened,  how  long  be- 
fore a  successor  begins  to  lay?aAnswers  in  the 
Artierican  Bee  Journal  make  the  time  vary 
from  16  to  40  days,  most  of  the  answers  center- 
ing somewhere  about  three  weeks.  The  dis- 
crepancies in  the  replies  make  it  seem  doubtful 
whether  some  of  the  repliers  have  ever  made 
careful  observations  on  the  point.^[Even  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  and  conditions  un- 
der which  a  colony  may  be  queenless,  and 
whether  or  not  the  apiarist  or  the  owner  of  the 
bees  assists  them,  the  range  of  answersjas given 
in  the  American  \Beef  Journal  is  a  little  wide. 
If  the  apiarist  givesca  queenless  colony  a  cell 
ready  to  hatch  within  a  day,  there  may  be  a 
laying  queen,  if  all  goes  well,  in  about  ten  days 
or  less.Dln  my  early  experiments  in  queen- 
rearing,  carefully  comparing  a  number  of  col- 
onies, I  found  that  young  queens  were  fertilized 
in  from  four  to  seven  days  from  date  of  hatch- 
ing. These  intervals  of  time  were  taken  by 
giving  newly  hatched  queens  to  colonies,  and 
then  watching  closely  to  see  when  they  came  in 
with  a  drone  appendage.  In  from  two  to  three 
days  after  the  queen  thus  came  in  she  would  be 
laying.  This  would  make  it,  when  a  newly 
hatched  virgin  queen  is  supplied,  6  or  10  days 
from  the  time  of  dequeening  to  the  time  the 
new  queen  mother  was  doing  service.    But  I 
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presume  the  question  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  colony  really  depends  upon  its 
own  efforts.  Well,  then,  the  bees  might  select 
a  larva  four  days  old,  and  build  a  cell  around 
it.  This  would  leave  about  twelve  days  for  the 
young  queen  to  hatch;  say  six  days  more  to  be 
fertilized,  and  two  days  more  for  her  to  be  lay- 
ing, or,  in  all,  about  30  days  before  there  would 
be  a  laying  queen.  If  the  bees  reared  a  cell 
from  an  egg,  the  young  queen  would  hatch  in 
about  16  days.  Adding  8  days  more  for  egg- 
laying,  there  will  be  24  days.  The  answer 
as  to  the  time  a  colony  may  be  actually  out  of 
a  laying  queen,  from  date  of  dequeening  to  the 
laying  of  a  new  one  reared  by  the  bees  alone,  I 
should  say  would  be  from  about  20  to  30  days. — 
Ed.] 


THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  EXCHANGE. 


SOKE    OF  THE    OBSTACLES    THAT    HAVE     BEEN 
MET  IN  A  LOCAB  EXCHANGE. 

By  C.  A.  Hatch. 


While  some  are  urging  the  organization  of  a 
national  bee-keepers'  exchange  to  control  the 
honey  market,  lessen  cost  of  supplies,  etc.,  it 
may  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  one 
in  actual  existence,  covering  but  a  small  part  of 
our  national  territory.  The  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Maricopa  Co.,  Ariz.,  is  such  a  one.  It 
has  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  at  one  time  had  quite  a  arge 
membership;  but  at  present  the  number  is  re- 
duced by  about  a  half,  who  have  withdrawn 
and  started  another  society.  It  is  a  stock  com- 
pany, and  the  original  shares  sold  for  S2.50,  but 
now  they  cost  $.5.00.  The  owning  of  a  share 
makes  the  owner  a  member,  and  entitles  him  or 
her  to  one  vote  in  the  business  of  the  society. '  "D 

The  officers  are  the  usual  ones  for  any  associ- 
ation— president,  secretary,  etc.  The  secretary 
is  the  business  manager,  assisted  by  a  board  of 
directors,  of  which  the  president  is  an  ex-officio 
member.  The  secretary  only  gets  pay  for  his 
services.  His  salary  is  fixed  at  $100  per  year, 
and  necessary  expenses  —  telegrams,  stationery, 
postage,  etc.  He  attends  to  the  buying  of  sup- 
plies, and  selling  and  shipping  of  honey.  He 
can  not  buy  nor  sell  except  by  consent  of  the  di- 
rectors. In  selling,  each  member  is  independ- 
ent; i.  e.,  he  is  not  by  his  membership  bound  to 
sell  through  the  society,  but  can  .«hip  and  sell 
his  own  crop  if  he  so  chooses,  which  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  organization;  for,  while  one 
half  of  the  members  might  agree  to  sell  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  the  other  half  might  object  and  thus 
defeat  the  wishes  of  the  other,  not  so  much  by 
voting  against  the  measure  as  by  putting  their 


honey  in  the  same  market  to  compete  with  the 
associated  product.  Or  the  dissenting  ones  may 
sell  to  the  same  parties,  and  sometimes  defeat 
the  early  shipment  of  the  society's  honey.  This 
was  done  in  the  Maricopa  association  this  very 
year,  the  buyer  of  the  association  honey  being 
compelled,  to  avoid  competition,  to  buy  a  dis- 
senting bee-keeper's  honey,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  associated  honey,  as  that  was  held  back 
from  market  until  the  other  was  out  of  the  way. 
The  way  to  avoid  these  troubles  would  be  to 
bind  each  member  to  sell  through  the  associa- 
tion when  a  majority  so  votes. 

The  secretary  also  decides  how  many  cans  of 
a  carload  belong  to  each  person,  and  the  bee- 
keeper is  supposed  to  be  under  obligation  to 
take  that  number  or  get  some  one  else  to  take 
them  if  he  does  not  use  them.  His  duties  also 
require  him  to  inspect  honey  offered  for  ship- 
ment, and  to  see  to  the  weighing  and  loading  of 
the  same  when  delivered  at  the  home  depot. 

The  expenses  of  the  Exchange  are  met  by  a 
tax  of  4  cts.  per  case  of  cans,  whether  coming 
into  the  association  as  empty  cans  or  going  out 
as  filled  with  honey.  If  a  member  gets  his  cans 
through  the  society,  and  then  sells  the  same 
way  when  filled  with  honey,  he  has  to  pay  8  cts. 
per  case.  This  would  seem  to  be  as  equitable  a 
plan  for  raising  funds  as  could  be  devised;  but 
it  is  open  to  serious  objections,  giving  the  small 
bee-man  an  undue  advantage  over  the  large 
producer.  The  member  with  only  10  colonies 
has  as  much  voice  in  disposing  of  the  fund  so 
raised  as  the  one  who  has  600  colonies.  This  in 
a  measure  might  be  overcome  by  giving  mem- 
bers votes  according  to  the  number  of  colonies 
on  hand  in  the  spring,  or  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  honey  shipped  the  year  before. 

The  unit  rule  of  voting  also  makes  trouble  in 
another  way.  Suppose  a  meeting  is  called  to 
determine  as  to  sending  for  a  carload  of  honey- 
cans.  Mr.  A  may  have  .500  colonies  of  bees,  and 
all  the  cans  he  wants;  but  Mr.  B,  with  25  colo- 
nies, votes  to  send  for  a  car,  as  he  is  out  of  cans. 
His  part  of  the  carload  might  be  12  cases,  cost- 
ing 110.00.  while  Mr.  A's  share  at  the  same  rate 
would  be  about  250  cases,  costing  over  .?200.00, 
which  he  is  compelled  to  pay  for,  getting  some- 
thing he  does  not  need  and  is  compelled  to  carry 
over  to  the  next  year,  only,  perhaps,  to  bo  met 
by  the  same  difficulty. 

The  Maricopa  association  confines  its  work  to 
buying  cans  and  selling  the  product  of  its  mem- 
bers, although  there  are  members  who  do  not 
sell  through  it.  The  hives  and  frames  are  so 
various  among  the  bee-keepers  that  no  effort  is 
being  made  to  supply  them. 

I  hope  those  who  are  about  to  organize  bee- 
keepers' exchanges  may  find  some  helpful  sug- 
gestions in  this  article,  and  profit  by  a  Wiscon- 
sin man's  experience  with  an  Arizona  honey 
and  bee-keepers'  association. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
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THE  GABUS  CLOSED-END-FRAME  HIVE, 
AGAIN. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES    OF    CLOSED- 
END  STANDING  AND  LOOSE  HANGING  FRAMES. 


By  E.  H.  Oahus. 


In  Gleanings  for  Oct.  1, 1896,  p.  709,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller,  in  answer  to  H.  P.  Joslin's  queries  con- 
cerning my  hive,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  -fg 
holes  in  the  end-bars,  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  insert  or  withdraw  the  bolts.  When  I 
wrote  the  article  that  appeared  March  1, 1896,  I 
had  been  using  frames  with  ^g^  holes;  and  as  the 
bolts  had  more  room  than  I  thought  was  neces- 
sary I  was  thinking  that  ^  holes  would  be  big 
enough.  I  found,  however,  that  in  practice  ^ 
holes  are  just  a  trifle  small,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  have  the  holes  a  little  too  large  than  too 
small,  and  have  continued  to  make  them  9^.  I 
can  assure  Dr.  Miller  that,  with  %  holes,  there 
is  no  trouble  whatever  in  inserting  or  with- 
drawing the  rods. 

Now  in  regard  to  standing  frames  not  han- 
dling as  well  as  hanging  frames,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  trouble  does  not  exist  in  the  frames 
themselves,  but  is  located  in  the  person's  mind. 
Very  often  all  of  us,  and  on  many  subjects, 
make  up  our  minds  that  a  certain  thing  or  a 
certain  way  of  doing  a  thing  to  accomplish  a 
desired  result  is  too  much  trouble,  or  that  it  is 
no  good  anyhow.  We  are  really  not  willing  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  it 
is  very  certain  that  our  report  will  be  unfavora- 
ble, for  the  very  reason  that  we  were  not  the 
proper  person  to  give  the  thing  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial.  I  can  handle  the  standing  frame 
as  easily  and  as  quickly  as  the  hanging  frame, 
and  I  can  handle  the  standing  frame  with  more 
satisfaction  than  the  hanging  frame ;  for  in 
handling  it  I  can  see  just  what  I  am  doing,  and 
that  is  not  the  case  with  the  hanging  frame  ; 
and,  furthermore,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  handle  the  frames  as  much  as  some  do. 

In  regard  to  reversing  hives  to  obtain  better 
results,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  advocated  by  a 
great  many  bee-keepers.  It  is  possible  that,  by 
reversing,  we  can  have  the  honey  carried  from 
the  brood-nest  to  the  super,  and  have  more 
brood  in  the  brood-nest,  which,  if  it  works  well 
in  practice,  would  be  an  advantage.  I  can  not 
speak  from  experience,  as  I  have  never  prac- 
ticed such  a  system.  In  regard  to  getting  the 
bolts  through,  as  Dr.  Miller  says,  "It  might  re- 
quire more  time  and  care  than  desirable."  Cer- 
tainly Dr.  M.  never  handled  standing  frames. 
The  frames  are  pushed  against  each  other  so  no 
bees  can  boil  out,  as  he  says,  at  the  open  joints, 
before  the  bolts  are  put  through.  I  send  you 
herewith  a  case  or  part  of  a  hive  as  I  now  make 
it.  The  frames  are  half  depth,  and  two  cases 
will  make  a  hive  for  an  ordinary  swarm  or  col- 
ony. The  size  of  the  hive  can  be  Increased  and 
diminished  at  pleasure  in  either  a  horizontal  or 


a  vertical  plane.  By  using  a  bottom  similar  to 
the  dovetailed  bottom,  reversing  can  be  prac- 
ticed. If  the  frames  are  put  together  and  the 
top-bar  left  off,  they  make  the  section-holders, 
section-slats  being  put  on  the  bottom -bars  to 
protect  the  sections  from  the  bees.  In  that  way 
I  can  dispense  with  any  special  section-holder. 
There  is  a  bee-space  at  the  bottom,  and  they 
tier  up  square  and  true. 
Brock,  Neb. 

[There  are  some  closed-end  frames  that  are 
handled  as  easily  as  any  loose  frames.  The 
Quinby  as  used  by  Elwood  and  Heiherington 
works  very  freely  without  killing  bees  or  stick- 
ing from  propolis  accumulations.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  your  frames  should  not  be  handled 
easily,  though  I  somewhat  question  whether 
bolts  and  rods  passing  through  the  end-bars  is 
as  economical  an  arrangement  as  it  might  be. 
-Ed.] 


PEDDLING  HONEY. 


killing   TWO  birds  with   ONE     STONE;     FOLLT 

OF   SELLING   POOR  GRADES  OF   HONEY 

AROUND   HOME. 


ByF.A.  Snell. 


The  bee-keeper  can,  when  not  busy  with 
other  work,  take  a  load  of  principally  extracted 
honey  and  sell  it,  when  perhaps  he  would  noS 
be  otherwise  employed,  and  thus  earn  some- 
thing more  toward  the  keeping  of  the  family. 
Any  leisure  time,  be  it  half  a  day  at  a  time 
only,  and  during  autumn,  sell  quite  a  nice  lot  of 
honey;  or  if,  having  business  with  some  one 
several  miles  from  home,  several  cans  may  be 
thus  sold.  On  such  a  trip  I  called  at  the  differ- 
ent families.  To  the  family  first  called  on,  I 
sold  one  10-lb.  can;  at  the  second  place  I  took 
in  a  can,  asked  them  to  give  me  a  sauce-dish 
so  that  I  might  let  them  sample  the  honey  I 
had.  The  honey  was  tried,  and  seemed  to 
please.  The  lady  remarked  that  she  had  in- 
tended to  get  some  at  the  store,  but  forgot  it 
when  in  town,  so  they  had  been  going  without. 
They  bought  a  10-lb.  can,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes'  chat,  I  took  my  leave.  At  the  next 
place  the  family  were  from  home.  I  called  at 
the  next  house,  and,  after  sampling  the  honey, 
the  people  bought  two  cans,  or  20  pounds.  I 
was  informed  that  they  were  short  of  change, 
but  would  leave  the  pay  for  the  honey  with  our 
postmaster  in  a  short  time,  which  was  satisfac- 
tory to  me,  as  I  well  knew  these  people  to  be 
reliable.  I  next  called  at  the  place  of  my  des- 
tination, and,  before  leaving,  sold  a  10-lb.  can 
and  received  my  pay. 

Thus  five  cans,  or  fifty  pounds,  were  sold, 
bringing  me  five  dollars.  The  cans  were  re- 
turned, as  I  arranged  to  have  them  back  when 
the  sales  are  made  near  home.  If  the  buyers 
neglect  to  return  the  cans  I  call  for  them  when 
passing  that  way.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
net  price  of  the  honey  is  10  cents  per  lb.  when 
thus  sold,  the  buyer  retaining  the  cans  until 
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emptied.  The  txtra  time  consumed  in  selling 
the  fifty  pounds  on  this  trip  did  not  exceed  one 
hour,  and  my  horse  did  not  object  to  the  short 
rests  on  the  way  in  the  least. 

Many  times  I  have  taken  along  a  few  cans 
when  going  on  similar  trips,  and  sold  from  two 
to  four  or  tive  cans  on  the  way,  at  times  going 
one  road  and  returning  by  another,  making 
stops  both  ways. 

In  peddling  honey  one  must  not  be  easily  dis- 
couraged, for  sometimes  a  number  of  calls  may 
be  made  and  no  sales  elTected;  and  then,  again, 
it  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  honey  will  be  sold 
at  nearly  every  point  at  which  a  stop  is  made. 
One  must  start  out  with  full  faith  in  his  honey 
as  being  of  fine  quality,  and  cheerful  in  spirit, 
and  a  determination  to  sell  to  every  family  pos- 
sible, even  if  only  two  or  three  pounds,  leaving 
a  leaflet  at  each  place,  and  his  honey-label  on 
each  can,  with  name  and  address,  which  should 
mention  the  candying  of  honey  in  cool  weather, 
and  how  to  liquefy.  I  can  not  agree  with  some 
bee-keepers  who  advise  the  selling  of  the  poor- 
er grades  of  extracted  honey  at  home  or  in  the 
home  market.  I  believe  a  poor  grade  of  this 
honey  should  never  be  sold  at  home,  but  sent 
oflf  to  be  used  in  the  packing  of  meats,  or  in 
factories  where  cheaper  sweets  are  used.  If 
this  grade  of  honey  be  sent  to  a  commission 
house,  the  apiarist  should  advise  the  firm  of 
the  shipment,  grade  of  the  honey,  and  the 
company  to  whom  the  honey  is  shipped  will 
know  at  once  where  to  place  it  in  selling.  The 
selling  of  inferior  extracted  honey,  or  of  a  low 
grade,  has,  when  sold  for  family  use,  done  a 
great  deal  to  injure  the  sale  of  honey,  and  is,  1 
think,  very  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  apiarist 
who  wishes  to  build  up  a  good  trade  in  honey, 
or  hold  one  already  obtained.  One  season  the 
quality  of  our  honey  was  very  much  injured  by 
a  mixture  of  so-called  honey  dew.  I  offered  no 
extracted  honey  for  sale  at  home  that  season; 
and  when  asked  by  old  customers  if  I  had  honey 
to  sell  I 'informed  them  that  I  had  no  honey 
that  I  had  extracted  which  was  fit  to  eat,  as  it 
was  mixed  with  so-called  honey-dew,  and  dark 
and  rank  in  flavor.  Of  our  comb  honey  that 
season,  the  better  sections  were  picked  out  and 
sold;  the  dark  (almost  black;  ones  were  given 
the  bees  the  next  spring.  The  extracted  was 
sent  to  a  commission  firm,  and  sold  for  the  pur- 
poses above  suggested,  at  the  low  figure  of  .5cts. 
per  lb. 

Milledgeville,  111. 


DRAWN  COMBS  FOE  SECTIONS. 


FEEDING    TO    PRODUCE   WAX;      HOW   TO    SECURE 

DRAWN  COMB.S  FOR  SECTIONS   BY   FEEDING, 

IN  ADVANCE  OF  THE   HARVEST. 

By  Samuel  Simmins. 


mind  that  the  reason  why  you  and  others  con- 
demned, or  failed  to  appreciate,  my  non-swarm- 
ing system,  as  applied  to  the  production  of  comb 
honey,  was  because  you  did  not  grasp  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  You  probably  considered,  as 
did  other  honey  producers,  that  bees  would  not 
work  in  sections  while  so  much  empty  space 
existed  under  the  brood -combs.  Yes,  and  how 
diflBcult  it  has  been  to  get  bee-keepers  general- 
ly to  know  that  their  ind  ustrious  workers  would 
do  it  every  time,  without  any  necessity  of  fol- 
lowing the  old  idea  of  crowaing  the  brood- 
chamber  "tight"  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  best-filled  sections. 

For  more  than  ten  years  I  have  been  pegging 
away  at  this  matter;  and,  by  the  pamphlet  sent 
you  with  this,  you  will  see  that  the  basis  of  my 
system  as  applied  to  comb-honey  production 
was  drawn  combs. 

Perhaps  you  will  now  realize  my  position,  and 
will  see  how  easily  one  may  be  misunderstood, 
or  the  main  feature  of  a  plan  of  management 
overlooked,  when  such  practical  men  as  your- 
selves did  not  read  me  aright,  as  shown  by  your 
complete  oversight  in  respect  to  my  existing 
plan,  and,  you  will  admit,  fully  established 
claim  to  priority  as  regards  the  adoption  and 
systematic  preparation  of  new  or  drawn  combs 
ready  for  the  comb-honey  harvest.  I  believe  a 
copy  of  the  said  pamphlet  was  sent  you  when 
published  in  1886,  while  friend  Newman,  of  the 
Amei'ican  Bee  Journal,  disposed  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  copies  at  the  time. 


itr.  Root: — At  the  present  moment  it  may 
perhaps  be  brought  the  more  forcibly  to  your 


Fig.  23. 

Simmins"  Divided  Section  Holder. 

shewing  arrangement  of  foundation 

and  halved  sections. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  that  work,  after 
describing  how  the  vacant  space  should  be  pro- 
vided under  the  brood-nest,  you  will  notice  I 
proceed:  "  For  all  practical  purposes  the  bees 
can  be  at  once  crowded  into  the  sections,  the 
latter  being  first  yiHed  with  newly  built  combsy 

"The  supers  (sections)  being 

all  fitted  with  combs, the  bees 

will  fill  those  rather  than  go  on  comb-building 
to  any  extent  below,  or  in  front  of  the  brood- 
nest."     "  When  one  has  made 

up  his  mind  to  start  with  nothing  but  comb,  he 
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will  find  it  can  be  done;  and,  moreover,  an  im- 
mensely increased  yield  will  be  secured  there- 
by." 

There  are  many  other  pointed  references  to 
the  same  prominent  and  integral  feature  in  my 
system,  which  I  need  not  bring  in  here;  but  for 
the  latest  developments  in  this  line  you  will 
find  important  information  in  "Modern  Bee- 
farm"  (1893  edition),  pages  95*114  to  118,136, 
138,  205. 

You  will  notice  (p.  118)  no  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  build  out  full-depth  cells;  but  that,  as 
soon  as  they  are  well  on  the  way,  the  combs  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  ready  for  business; 
and  that  state  of  progress  is  attained  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  only,  when  favorable  con- 
ditions are  ensured  by  the  apiarist.' 

On  page  117  of  the  above  work  you  will  find, 
"Bee-keepers  generally  have  saved  over  unfin- 
ished combs  in  sections  from  year  to  year,  and 
these  were  found  to  give  a  good  start  to  the 
bees;  but  inothing  was  done  to  institute  the 
systematic  production  of  such  new  white  combs 
for  all  sections  before  being  placed  on  the  hive, 
until  the  present  system  (Simmins'  non-swarm- 
ing plan)  was  inaugurated." 

However,  "combs  left  over"  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  new  combs,  which  are  so 
readily  obtained  and  more  rapiuly  worked. 
This  point  will  be  freely  admitted  when  it  is 
remembered  the  fresh-drawn  article  has  the 
strong  scent  of  the  living  hive  still  clinging  to 
it. 

BEEP -CELL,  SUPER  FOUNDATION. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that,  for  comb 
honey,  no  cells  whatever  are  required  in  the 
purchased  foundation,  but  simply  the  thinnest 
possible  mid-ribs  impressed  as  usual,  and  in 
that  case  the  natural  base  of  course,  being 
used.  I  do  not  see  how  a  high  side-wall  (thin 
enough)  is  to  be  gained.  Even  if  ultimately 
secured,  it  will  not  be  found  so  favorable  as 
other  foundation  which  has  already  and  quite 
recently  been  worked  upon  by  other  bees. 
What,  then,  are  to  be  the  advantages  of  high 
walls?  Such  will  be  too  bulky  in  shipping, 
more  liable  to  damage,  while  cost  and  freight 
will  be  prohibitive  as  compared  with  the  light- 
er article.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think  the  bee- 
keeper will  care  to  pay  for  the  surplus  wax, 
especially  as  deep  cells  encourage  pollen  de- 
posits where  the  most  careful  management  is 
not  carried  out. 

PREPABING   foundation;   DRAWN  COMBS  flELF- 
FIXED  INTO  SECTIONS. 

If  you  Will  cut  three  sections  into  full-length 
halves,  and  also  divide  a  section  frame  or  hold- 
er, then  arrange  the  whole  set  so  that  they  go 
together  again  as  one,  and  next  place  a  sheet 
of  foundation  measuring  some  4  in.  deep  by  13 
in.  long  (4x13)  between  the  halves,  you  have  a 
correct  representation  of  Fig.  23  on  p.  95  of  my 

*For  convenience  of  our  readers  I  have  repro- 
duced the  engraving-  appearing  on  page  779. — Ed. 


"Modern  Bee-farm."  Can  you  imagine  any 
thing  neater,  or  a  more  expeditious  and  secure 
way  of  furnishing  the  sections?  The  halves 
can  be  put  together  by  simple  hand  pressure, 
and  inserted  in  the  twin  frames  or  holders,  as 
the  latter  lie  flat  on  a  table  before  the  operator, 
more  rapidly  than  the  entire  section  can  possi- 
bly be  folded  by  any  known  process. 

Having  followed  me  so  far  you  will  now  un- 
derstand my  method  of  securing  drawn  combs 
ready  for  the  crop  of  section  honey.  The  whole 
sheet  of  foundation  is  attached  (by  pressure  at 
intervals  along  the  top-bar),  to  that  half-frame, 
to  which,  on  its  other  side,  is  secured  the  sep- 
arator, with  three  half-sections  between  (sep- 
arator and  foundation). 

These  half-sets  are  then  spaced  about  %  in. 
apart  in  a  super  case,  and  drawn  out  by  spe- 
cially prepared  stocks,  being  exchanged  for 
others  as  rapidly  as  the  work  can  he-  made  to 
progress.  The  companion  halves  (of  each  set 
of  sections  and  holder)  are  then  pressed  on  to 
the  other  side  of  the  newly  worked  combs,  and 
arranged  in  cases  for  completion  as  soon  as  the 
good  times  come. 

The  halves  of  the  holders  are  more  easily  re- 
moved from  the  sections  than  are  the  whole 
sections  from  an  entire  (old-style)  frame  when 
the  combs  are  completed;  while  the  founda- 
tion connecting  the  sections  may  then  be  di- 
vided by  fine  wire,  or  the  three  handled  as  one. 

An;  alternative  plan  is  that  where  my  twin 
crates  are  used.  In  this  style  no  separators  are 
required,  and'  thej  foundation  may  be  first 
"  drawn  "  as  before  in  half-frames.  The  three 
half-sections  and  adhering  new  comb  were  then 
removed  from  the  frames  and  placed  in  the 
twin  crates,  together  with  the  blank  half-sec- 
tions in  due  order. "jThe  same  crates,  holding 
only.'nine  sections  each,  may  also  be  used  in 
lieu  of  section  frames.  They  can  be  placed  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  comb  immediately 
above  the  center  of  the  brood-nest,  when,  with 
a  suitable  colony  to  work  with,  mar^  combs 
can  be  prepared;  and  there  is  less  trouble  in 
shifting,  as  the  contents  of  the  crate  are  ar- 
ranged as  they  are  to  remain;  consequently  my 
sections  cut  on  only  three  sides  are  adapted^to 
this  class  of  crate— a  full-width  sheet  of  foun- 
dation being  dropped  into  the  three  sections  at 
one  operation,  where  it  is  immediately  self- 
fixed. 

Heathfield,  Sussex,  Eng.,  Sept.  17. 

The  foregoing  article  I  referred  to  Mr.  Weed 
the  inventor  of  the  ,'New  Process  foundation 
and  an  expert  in  the  wax  business.  After  read- 
ing the  article  and  Mr.  Simmins'  books,  Mr. 
Weed  expressed  his  doubts  that  waxjcould  be 
produced  at  a  profit  by  feeding,  and  gave  'h  s 
reasons  why.  I  told  him  I  wished  he'  would 
put  his  thoughts  on  the;  matter  to  paper,  and 
the  following  is  the;result:l 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with  Mr. 
Simmins'  book  it  will  be  well  to  say  that  his 
whole  "  system  "  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
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the  production  of  wax  is  a  profitable  branch  of 
bee  culture,  and  that  he  predicts  that,  before 
long,  it  will  be  usual  to  feed  back  honey  for  the 
sake  of  producing  wax. 

It  seems  to  me  that  comment  on  such  a  the- 
ory is  superfluous;  but  Mr.  Simmins'  method  of 
arriving  at  his  conclusions  may  be  of  interest. 
He  found,  by  feeding  back,  that  12f  lbs.  of  hon- 
ey would  produce  1  lb.  of  wax;  but  from  this 
he  deducts  one-half  as  being  the  amount  of 
honey  consumed  by  the  bees  while  building  the 
comb.  He  thus  figured  that,  according  to  the 
"Simmins  system,"  one  pound  of  wax  can  be 
produced  from  6§  lbs.  of  honey.  Why  the  cost 
of  the  wax  should  not  include  the  feed  of  the 
bees  and  their  time  while  making  the  comb  is 
more  than  I  can  see. 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
drawn  combs  are  very  valuable  to  the  bees; 
but  I  scarcely  see  how  Mr.  Simmins  can  claim 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  their  usefulness.  If  it 
be  a  fact,  however,  that  we  can  obtain  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  drawn  combs  before  the  honey- 
harvest,  by  Mr.  vSimmins'  method,  he  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

But,  let's  see  how  he  proposes  to  do  it.  After 
splitting  the  sections  as  shown  in  cut,  he  fills 
them  full  of  foundation,  making  no  allowance 
for  sagging.  He  claims  that  this  foundation 
will  be  built  out  to  }4:  in-  deep  in  a  very  few 
days,  if  we  feed  them  carefully  and  keep  them 
warm  enough  which  he  proposes  to  do  by  "any 
kind  of  hot-water  vessel  placed  above,  espe- 
cially at  night,  where  it  can  be  regularly  at- 
tended to."  Drawn  combs  are  pretty  valuable; 
but  I  don't  believe  that  many  people  want  them 
badly  enough  to  patrol  the  apiary  day  and 
night,  with  a  tea-kettle  full  of  hot  water.  The 
kind  of  foundation  that  he  considers  "  perfect " 
for  surplus  honey  is  only  a  septum,  without 
any  side-walls  whatever;  for  he  finds  his  bees 
generally  gnaw  off  all  the  side-walls  before 
they  begin  to  build.  He  must  have  had  very 
strange  bees  to  obtain  such  a  result.  Com- 
menting on  a  recent  editorial  in  Gleanings, 
Mr.  Simmins  says  he  doesn't  see  how  deep-cell 
foundation  can  be  made,  and  that  the  cost  will 
be  prohibitive.  If  he  doesu't  know  how  it  can 
be  made,  how  does  he  know  what  it  will  cost  to 
make  it? 

•  It  was  not  proposed  to  use  any  more  wax,  but 
to  take  it  out  of  the  base  of  the  foundation, 
where  Mr.  Simmins  prefers  to  have  it,  and  put 
it  into  the  walls  where  the  bees  can  best  utilize 
it. 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  in  type  a  letter 
has  come  to  hand  from  G.  M.  Doolittle,  who, 
speaking  of  putting  on  sections  before  the 
honey  flow,  says,"  If  we  put  our  sections  on  ear- 
ly, and  they  are  on  when  there  is  no  honey  to 
be  had,  the  bees  seem  to  be  bound  to  cut  out 
the  ordinary  light  foundation  aud  make  a 
'mess'  so  that  when  a  yield  comes  the  founda- 


tion is  out  of  place  or  gone  entirely,  which  is  a 
nuisance."  It  would  seem  from  this  that  Mr. 
Doolittle's  experience  with  foundation  before 
the  flow  is  not  the  same  as  Mr.  Simmins'. 

[Whether  Mr.  Simmins  is  right  or  not  in  his 
idea  on  the  economy  of  producing  comb  made 
by  bees  before  the  actual  harvest,  by  feeding. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for  first 
conceiving  the  great  possibilities  and  advan- 
tage of  drawn  comb  in  the  production  of  covib 
lionerj.  Now,  if  any  one  in  this  or  any  other 
country  is  prior  in  this  idea  let  him  hold  up  his 
hand. 

I  did  receive  the  pamphlet  bearing  date  of 
1886;  but  I  must  confess  that  1  did  not  at  the 
time  "  catch  on  "  to  the  value  of  drawn  combs 
in  supers.  Indeed,  I  was  and  have  been  skep- 
tical all  along  until  Mr.  Weed  convinced  me  by 
actual  tests  in  the  apiary  this  summer  that 
bees  would  fill  with  honey,  and  seal  over  sec- 
tions of  drawn  comb,  before  they  would  even 
touch  foundation  in  other  sections  next  to 
them.— Ed.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  JAMAICA. 


INDUCEMENTS  AS  WELL  AS  .DRAWBACKS. 


Bij  H.  O.  Burnet. 

Friend  JJoot;— Bee-keeping  in  this  ideal 
clime,  one  would  think,  should  be  in  keeping 
with  its  surroundings;  and  if  the  location  is 
properly  selected,  or  the  bee-keeper  does  a  little 
migrating  to  catch  the  flow  from  different 
sources,  he  will  ordinarily  not  find  any  thing  to 
complain  of.  Box  hives  and  black  bees  are  the 
rule  in  the  island — at  least  among  the  peasantry 
— with  the  old  box  super,  with  glass  side,  for 
the  surplus  arrangement.  Some  are  beginning 
to  use  frame  hives,  and,  of  course,  extractors 
naturally  follow,  and  other  modern  appliances 
are  apt  to  make  their  way,  though  slowly — at 
least  among  bee-keepers  of  the  peasant  class, 
who  mingle  more  or  less  superstition  with  their 
knowledge.  A  colored  neighbor  who  has  an 
apiary  of  100  colonies  in  boxes  of  varied  dimen- 
sions sells  his  honey  at  retail  at  12  cts.  per  pint 
— this  for  strained  honey — for  which  the  demand 
is  greater  than  comb.  Wholesale  rates  for 
export  are  much  lower,  being  from  38  to  45  cts. 
per  gallon  in  Kingston,  which  does  not  show  a 
very  great  apparent  profit;  and  as  to  how  much 
profit  there  may  be,  I  can  not  say  until  1  have 
had  more  experience.  I  think  the  home  mar- 
ket capable  of  expansion  if  proper  care  be 
shown  in  catering  to  it.  A  recent  inquiry  in 
Kingston  showed  the  market  entirely  bare — 
none  to  be  had  at  any  price.  No  wonder  there 
is  no  home  market. 

As  to  the  drawbacks:  In  some  places  ants  are 
very  troublesome,  and  hives  are  set  up  on  posts 
two  feet  high,  and  various  methods  used  to 
prevent  the  ants  from  getting  to  them.  In 
some  parts  of  the  island  drouths  sometimes 
cut  seasons  short,  and  even  make  feeding  neces- 
sary if  extracting  has  been  too  close:  but  if  the 
bee-keeper  sees  to  it  that  the  lower  story  is  not 
disturbed,  the  bees,  if  Italians,  will  go  through 
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all  right.  The  low  export  price  mentioned  is 
for  the  ordinary  strained  honey.  I  imagine 
that  best  grades  of  logwood,  orange,  or  lignum- 
vitae  honey,  put  up  in  neat  packages,  say  five- 
gallon  cans,  would  sell  at  a  good  price  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  honey  that  is  hard  to  beat  anywhere. 
There  is  a  wide  field  for  bee-keeping  here,  as 
well  as  for  the  growing  of  certain  tropical 
fruits,  and  cofl'ee,  nutmegs,  allspice,  kola  nuts, 
etc.,  and  certain  vegetables  for  American  mar- 
kets, such  as  Irish  potatoes,  egg-plants,  toma- 
toes, etc.  The  soil  is  rich,  the  climate  health- 
ful and  pleasant,  and,  in  the  mountains,  quite 
cool  and  bracing.  The  scenery  is  lovely,  and, 
among  the  mountains,  magnificent.  The  gov- 
ernment is  English;  but  the  larger  part  of  the 
population  is  black  or  colored;  yet  they  are 
more  peaceable,  and  easier  to  get  on  with,  than 
a  like  population  in  the  United  States. 
Ewarton,  Jamaica.  Oct.  8. 


and,  if  they  are  made  well,  they  will  last  for 
years. 

I  inclose  you  a  drawing  of  a  crate  I  have  been 
making  of  late.    The  drawing  explains  itself; 


COMB-HONEY  CRATES. 


MAKING   THEM  THE  EIGHT  LENGTH  FOR  A 
WAGON-BOX. 


By  F.  Oreiner. 


Mr.  Editor:— For  shipping  comb  honey  by 
regular  freight  you  have  for  several  years 
advised  to  crate  together  nine  of  the  24-lb. 
cases  into  one  large  crate,  three  cases  side  and 
side,  and  three  high;  and  no  doubt  you  have 
sent  out  a  good  many  such  racks  or  crates. 
Now,  lean  not  believe  that  crates  of  such  di- 
mensions, as  they  would  necessarily  have  to  be, 
are  the  most  convenient.  I  made  up  a  few  this 
season,  and  when  done  I  found  they  would  not 
load  crosswise  into  an  ordinary  wagon- box; 
and  to  set  them  lengthwise,  much  space  had  to 
be  wasted,  and  but  few  could  be  taken  at  one 
load.  Being  at  our  depot  this  fall  one  day  I 
happened  to  witness  the  arrival  of  a  few  such 
crates  coming  from  my  friend  C.  F.  Dodd,  of 
Italy.  They  had  been  carried  some  eight  miles 
on  a  wagon,  and  on  account  of  their  loading  so 
unhandily  one  of  them  had  been  carried  turned 
up  on  one  side,  so  as  to  go  into  the  wagon-box. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  honey  was  leaking 
from  this  crate. 

As  we  can  not  very  well  change  the  size  of 
our  wagons  I  would  suggest,  instead  of  con- 
structing a  crate  for  three  cases  side  by  side,  to 
arrange  it  for  but  two,  and  then  tier  up  four 
high,  making  eight  to  the  crate  —  a  package 
nearer  cubic;  also  heavy  enough  for  convenient 
handling,  weighing  about  250  pounds.  Crates 
of  this  shape  and  size  may  be  loaded  with  the 
projecting  handles  crosswise  the  wagon-box, 
and  a  fair  load  may  thus  be  gotten  on  con- 
veniently. 

Of  course,  these  crates  are  an  additional  ex- 
pense to  our  business;  but  they  may  be  return- 
ed to  us  by  freight  after  the  honey  is  taken  out. 


but  I  will  give  a  few  hints  that  may  be  of  bene- 
fit to  some  one  or  other  in  case  you  should  de- 
cide to  publish  this: 

Although  a  crate  may  be  made  principally  of 
edgings  as  they  often  come  from  the  sawmill,  I 
prefer  to  make  them  of  regular  one-inch  lum- 
ber, preferably  basswood.  The  strips  the  crate 
is  made  of  need  not  be  any  wider  than  2}4 
inches,  except  the  boards  around  the  bottom  A 
and  C,  which  should  be  about  6  and  4K  inches 
respectively,  and  the  regular  bottom  B,  which 
may  be  of  thin  lumber,  and  should  be  tolerably 
tight.  It  is  to  rest  on  IX  or  3  inch  strips  nailed 
to  the  boards  A  A,  at  the  bottom.  In  construct- 
ing the  crate  I  allow  2  inches  space  for  hay  or 
straw.  The  handles  E  E  should  project  about 
six  inches— no  more— and  should  be  rounded 
the  whole  length,  as  should  be  the  strips  at  the 
top,  D  D.  The  sharp  corners  inside  the  crate 
would  be  found  disagreeable  to  the  hands  and 
knuckles  when  setting  the  honey-cases  into  the 
crate,  and  when  taking  them  out.  The  posts, 
P,  P,  etc.,  should  be  a  full  inch  thick  to  give 
sulScient  room  for  the  fingers  when  filling  the 
crate.  The  lower  edge  of  the  43^-inch-wide 
boards  C  C  may  be  rounded  also,  so  as  to  be 
easy  on  the  shins  of  the  freight  hands  or  other 
carriers. 

There,  now,  if  your  artist  will  reproduce  my 
drawing  exactly  as  it  is,  it  will  be  easy  enough 
for  any  one  with  the  above  description  to  make 
'  the  crate. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

[Your  point  is  a  good  one;  and  if  we  can 
change  our  crates  and  yet  not  run  into  some 
other  difficulty  worse  than  the  one  under  consid- 
eration, we  will  make  the  change.  The  only 
objection  to  your  crate  is  that  it  would  be 
a  little  top-heavy— liable  to  be  toppled  over  in 
freight  cars  when  they  are  bunted  by  other 
cars.  Our  present  crate  takes  in  an  even  50 
shipping-cases  in  the  flat.  The  new  one  should 
be  made  to  do  as  much.  We  will  test  the  mat- 
ter.—Ed.] 
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o«  TmiiYSTERYo^^  CRYSTAL  MOUNTA/D/. 


jolly.non  'er  thT-'k^ids  ud 
Know  me  frum  an  eetl  ' 


N  deciding  upon  the 
matter  of  working 
his  bees  for  extract- 
ed or  comb  honey, 
Fred  reasoned,  but 
perhaps  not  without 
prejudice  and  incli- 
nation, that  any 
clod-pate  could  run 
an  extractor  and  be 
satisfied  with  half- 
way work  and  half- 
way success,  while  comb  honey  production 
called  for  a  higher  order  of  skill.  Ke  also  held 
the  opinion  that,  if  a  person  commenced  to 
work  his  bees  for  extracted  honey,  however 
successful  or  skillful  he  might  be,  he  should  be 
so  progressive  as  to  aspire,  student-like,  to 
graduate  from  the  various  departmeats  of  hon- 
ey production,  and  should  regard  every  nice 
section  of  comb  honey  as  a  diploma  to  that 
degree.  Fred  further  reasoned  that,  if  the 
honey  produced  on  the  river- bottom  was  amber 
or  light  amber,  it  would  show  all  of  those 
grades  to  full  advantage  in  the  liquid  state; 
but  if  put  into  comb  the  white  cappings  would 
raise  the  honey  at  least  one  grade,  and  could  be 
sold  to  better  advantage.  In  the  promotion  of 
these  plans  Fred  had  sent  to  San  Francisco  for 
several  thousand  sections;  and  while  he  was 
away  employed  in  good  works  the  little  steamfer 
Valetta,  which  never  tied  up  over  a  Sunday, 
left  his  bundles  of  supplies  on  the  Ghering 
wharf. 

It  was  in  this  work  of  putting  together  sec- 
tions that  he  wished  to  employ  the  services  of 
Gimp  Dawson;  and  early  Tuesday  morning  he 
sculled  his  boat  down  the  river  for  him. 

In  years  past  the  Buells  had  been  through 
the  deep  waters  of  affliction  in  the  loss  of  a 
bright  and  promising  boy  of  nine  years.  His 
clothing  had  been  laid  away  with  care,  and 
twice  a  year  or  oftener  it  would  be  removed 
from  its  receptacle,  and  aired.  On  such  occa- 
sions, as  memory  went  back  to  the  whistling, 
rollicking  boy,  Mrs.  IJuell  would  as  often  sit 
down.  and.  bowing  her  head  upon  her  hands, 
give  way  to  sobs  and  tears. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Dawson  boys, 
Mr.  Buell  had  mildly  suggested  that  they  could 
make  no  better  use  of  the  garments  than  to 
clothe  the  naked  with  them.  After  a  few 
moments  of  sober  reflection,  Mrs.  Buell  said  it 
was    just   as   well,   perhaps.    Therefore,  soon 


after  the  Buells  landed,  Gimp  was  taken  into 
the  bathroom;  but  half  an  hour  later  the 
Gimp  that  came  out  with  Mr.  Buell  was  not 
the  Gimp  who  went  in.  Like  a  chrysalis  he 
had  shed  his  ragged  shell,  and  emerged,  not  a 
gaudy  butterfly,  but  a  clean,  wholesome-looking 
boy.  He  evidently  appreciated  the  change; 
and  as  he  surveyed  himself  he  said,  "Golly! 
non  'er  the  kids'd  know  me  frum  an  eel— slick, 
am  I?" 

The  supper-table,  with  clean  white  spread 
and  dainty  dishes,  was  another  revelation;  and, 
forgetting  his  mother's  injunction,  he  let  his 
tongue  loose,  and  said,  "  Are  this  heaven,  Mr. 
Buell?" 

It  was  in  this  transformed  and  wondering  con- 
dition that  Fred  found  him.  "  Why,  Gimp," 
said  he,  "you  look  every  inch  a  man.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  earn  some  money. 
I  want  you  to  help  me  a  few  days  at  the  Gher- 
ing ranch,  and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  work." 

"Kinl  ever  come  back  here  agin?"  asked 
Gimp,  with  some  apprehension. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Buell,  with  emphasis. 
"Mr.  Anderson  wants  your  services  for  only  a 
few  days;  then  you  can  return,  and  next  Sun- 
day you  shall  go  home  to  see  your  people." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Fred,  "  that  he  never 
ought  to  go  back  again;  for  if  there  is  any  im- 
provement in  him  here,  it  will  be  lost  in  the 
influences  of  his  home." 

"  You  are  wrong  there,  Fred,  for  we  must 
make  the  influence  work  the  other  way,  and 
elevate  the  whole  family.  You  know  the  Scrip- 
ture injunction, 'A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump.'  This  is  the  leaven,  and  it  is  in 
our  hands  to  apply  it  properly." 

"I  fear  it  will  be  a  desperately  hard  job," 
said  Fred.  "  I  shall  study  this  specimen  for  the 
next  few  days;  and  if  we  can  make  any  im- 
pression here,  there  may  be  hopes  for  the  rest." 

Fred's  colonies  of  bees  had  strengthened  up 
rapidly  after  the  transfer,  and  were  now  crowd- 
ing him  for  supers.  In  preparing  them  he 
found  Gimp  a  very  handy  and  tractable  boy. 
When  shown  the  sections  he  said,  "  I  reckon  I 
knows  how  tu  put  them  tergether.  We  kids 
had  a  hull  lot  of  them  fur  playthings  arter 
McBurger  was  drowndid.  Yer  see,  dad  ust  ter 
come  around  sometimes  about  sundown  and 
say,  "  Wall,  boys,  I'm  gettin'  pow'ful  honey 
hungry.  We'll  go  over  an'  rob  a  skep  of  bees.' 
Bob  an'  I  had  to  do  the  work  an'  get  the  stings. 
Ef  we  cried  'r  made  a  fuss  'r  tried  to  git  away. 
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dad  stood  thar  with  a  whip  ready  to  kelarrup 
us.  When  we  got  through  an'  had  the  honey 
in  the  wash-tub  he'd  tell  us  tu  take  the  chips, 
as  he  called  these  sections,  fur  playthings.  He 
was  a  curis  man,  dad  was." 

"I  should  say  he  was,"  said  Fred,  as  through 
the  boy  he  got  another  view  of  the  man's  de- 
pravity. 

Matt  Hogan  would  come  over  as  the  work  on 
the  ranch  would  allow,  and  the  three  made 
short  work  of  the  sections  and  supers,  and  the 
hives  were  soon  supplied. 

Fred  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  erection 
of  the  cabin;  and  with  Gimp's  aid  he  had  that 
in  such  a  stage  of  progress  that  on  Friday  night 
he  returned  Gimp  to  Mr.  Buell's,  rewarding 
him  liberally  with  several  pieces  of  silver, 
which,  being  the  first  he  had  ever  earned,  gave 
him  such  a  sense  of  ownership  and.  of  his  im- 
portance as  he  had  never  before  experienced. 

Fred  and  nearly  all  of  the  men  on  the  Gher- 
ing  ranch  were  quite  punctual  in  their  attend- 
ance at  the  Sunday-school.  The  general  at- 
tendance became  larger  as  the  Sundays  passed, 
and  Matt  Hogan  became  so  much  interested 
that  he  had  gotten  together  a  jolly  class  of  Irish 
boys,  and  over  in  one  corner  he  was  teaching 
them  rules  of  sobriety  and  good  order,  "  accord- 
ing to  St.  Patherick,"  as  he  expressed  it.'; 

When  Mr.  Buell  persisted  in  putting  into 
practice  his  preaching,  and  brought  back  an 
improved  Gimp  with  his  earnings  in  his  pocket, 
Mrs.  Dawson  had  faith  that  her  day  of  pros- 
perity had  arrived.  Covering  his  charity  with 
a  little  diplomacy,  Mr.  Buell  purchased  fish  of 
the  boys,  or  wild  berries  and  mistletoes  of  the 
girls,  and  soon  had  them  all  well  clothed.  The 
better  influences  thus  set  in  motion  had  their 
effect,  and  the  family  began  to  rise  to  a  higher 
worldly  and  spiritual  level. 

Fred's  bees  made  remarkable  progress  consid- 
ering the  lateness  of  the  transfer,  and  his  sec- 
tions were  gradually  filled.  The  season  was 
prolonged  by  moisture  in  the  river-bottoms,  and 
by  August  his  forty  colonies  had  increased  to 
fifty,  and  yielded  on  an  average  100  pounds  per 
colony.  The  pile  of  beautiful  comb  honey  in 
the  one-pound  sections,  all  crated  and  nicely 
graded  into  three  lots,  filled  the  half  of  his 
cabin,  and  created  quite  a  sensation  on  the 
Ghering  ranch,  and  all  of  the  men  were  getting 
the  bee-fever. 

"Thatvas  acaseof  somedings  from  nodines," 
said  Mr.  Ghering,  as  he  looked  wonderiugly  at 
the  pile  of  filled  crates.  "  Let  me  see.  You  get 
10  cents  a  pound,  may  be  more;  5000  pounds, 
that  make  you  $500.  You  vork  only  two  dree 
months,  somedimes  go  to  meetin',  go  fishin',  go 
to  see  Miss  Buell.  That  vas  so.  You  vas  von 
rich  man.  One  tausend  colonies  make  $10,000. 
Mine  cracious!  Fred,  you  vas  von  millionaire 
— von  golt-pug — before  you  vas  d'rty  years  old. 
Mine  cracious!  I  vill  set  out  mine  whole  ranch 


to  bee-hifes;"  and  Mr.  Ghering  walked  to  and 
fro  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  grasping  his 
imaginary  fortune. 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  figure  out  great  profits  in 
the  production  of  honey,  but  quite  another 
thing  to  realize  them.  The  greater  the  number 
of  colonies,  the  greater  the  expense;  and  it  has 
been  found  that  one  man  with  a  little  help  now 
and  then,  with  a  moderate  number  of  colonies, 
say  500,  will  realize  about  as  much  clear  profit 
in  the  long  run  as  a  person  owning  a  thousand 
or  more.  But  you  can  figure  up  great  fortunes 
now  for  a  few  days  while  I  run  down  to  Sacra- 
mento with  a  few  samples  and  try  to  market  it." 

Matt  Hogan's  colony,  on  anotber  portion  of 
the  ranch,  under  Fred's  supervision,  had  made 
remarkable  progress,  and  had  secured  150 
pounds  of  honey.  This  was  added  to  Fred's 
pile,  and  he  said  to  Matt,  "  I  shall  want  you  to 
look  after  your  honey  and  mine  while  I  am 
away." 

"  Sure  and  I  will,"  said  Matt.  "  I  will  occupy 
yer  cot  out  here;  and  while  me  one  eye  is  fasht 
asleep  I'll  keep  the  other  cocked  on  the  honey." 

Fred's  journey  down  the  river  was  prosaic 
enough.  Heavy  clouds  were  gathering,  with 
every  indication  of  rain.  Everybody  on  the 
boat  was  glum  to  a  painful  degree,  and  Fred 
was  glad  to  get  into  the  business  rattle  of  the 
city.  He  was  fortunate  to  find  ready  sale  for 
his  honey  at  10}4  cents,  and  agreed  to  deliver  It 
within  a  week.  He  was  loth  to  leave  the  city 
so  soon  again;  but  putting  business  before 
pleasure,  he  took  the  very  next  steamer  up  the 
river.  The  indications  of  rain  were  more  pro- 
nounced; but  wiseacres  said  it  would  not  rain; 
or  if  it  did  it  would  be  of  short  duration,  for  it 
was  a  month  too  early  for  a  general  downpour. 
In  spite  of  these  prridictions,  it  did  commence 
to  rain;  and  when  Fred  landed  at  Ghering's 
wharf  it  did  pour.  Matt  had  given  faithful 
attention  to  the  honey.  To  him  every  section 
looked  as  beautiful  and  precious  as  a  diamond. 
The  little  cabin  protected  it  nicely  from  the 
pouring  rain. 

"And  now,"  said  Fred,  slapping  Matt  enthu- 
siastically upon  the  shoulder,  "  if  it  will  only 
stop  raining  we  will  have  this  honey  down  to 
the  city,  and  our  money  for  it,  in  less  than  a 
week." 

But  the  rain  continued,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  river  commenced  to  rise. 

"  We  will  certainly  haf  a  flut,"  said  Mr. 
Ghering.  "  The  water-sheds  of  old  Shasta  will 
sent  down  water  enough  for  a  dosen  rifers; 
then  look  out  for  the  levees  further  down." 

The  rain  continued  without  intermission  all 
day,  and  toward  evening  the  river  had  become 
still  more  swollen,  and  swept  swiftly  around 
the  chalk  butte,  carrying  upon  its  muddy  and 
turbulent  surface  much  debris  from  far  up 
stream. 

"Fred,"  said  Mr.  Ghering,  "I  think  you'd 
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better  come  ofer  to  the  ranch  to-night.  I  ton't 
pellef  it  a  safe  blace  here." 

"  Why,  bless  you,"  said  Fred,  laughing,  "this 
is  the  safest  place  on  the  whole  ranch.  Don't 
you  see,  my  house  is  founded  on  a  rock?  and 
this  butte  has  ten  feet  elevation  above  all  the 
surrounding  country.  Your  whole  ranch  would 
wash  away  before  this  butte  would  move." 

"That  vas  all  right,  Fred;  you  vas  your  own 
toctor,  and  you  take  your  own  medicine.  I  only 
gif  you  the  varning;"  and  Mr.  Ghering  went  to 
his  own  cabin. 

Fred  stuck  tenaciously  to  his  rock  and  his 
honey;  and  Matt  Hogan  also,  having  the  same 
confidence  in  the  chalky  bluff,  cast  his  lot  that 
night  with  Fred. 

Their  animated  conversation  about  honey 
production  and  the  proper  marketing  of  the 


several  feet.  "  It  is  being  undermined !"  shout- 
ed Fred  in. terror. 

"Aye,  that  is  so,"  said  Matt;  "an' may  the 
blissed  Vargin  help  us." 

Another  downward  lurch  of  the  great  chalk 
bluff,  and  the  water  began  to  foam  over  the 
surface.  The  hives  in  the  neatly  arranged 
apiary  were  lifted  upon  the  current,  and  sent 
tumbling  and  knocking  together,  spilling  out 
the  frames  and  bees,  and  rapidly  disappearing 
into  chaos. 

Another  lurch,  and  the  little  cabin  with  its 
precious  contents  began  to  swing  sidewise. 
The  stout  work- bench  upon  which  Fred  had  so 
faithfully  worked  began  to  swing  out.  They 
were  up  to  the  knees  in  water;  and  Fred,  as 
though  suddenly  awakening  from  a  stupor, 
shouted,  "  Matt,  to  the  bench!   to  the  bench!" 


THE     FLOOD. 


same  enlivened  the  evening;  but  at  length  the 
monotonous  roar  of  the  river  and  the  patter  of 
the  rain  had  a  somniferous  effect,  and  they 
stowed  themselves  in  their  blankets  for  the 
night. 

They  slept  soundly,  as  young  men  do,  until 
they  were  both  wakened  by  a  suJden  tremor 
and  jolt  of  the  cabin.  They  both  sprang  out  of 
their  cots  and  out  of  the  cabin  with  confused 
exclamations,  and  the  scene  that  confronted 
them  in  the  misty  dawn  sent  consternation  to 
their  hearts.  The  raging  river  had  broken 
through  the  old  channel,  and  a  swiftly  running 
torrent  many  yards  across  was  between  them 
and  the  main  land.  There  was  no  way  of 
escape  from  the  bluff.  Again  the  whole  bluff 
trembled,  and  the  portion  on  the  bend  settled 


At  the  same  moment,  he  jumped  for  it.  Hold- 
ing it  against  the  current  a  moment  he  whirled 
it  bottom  up  and  shouted  again,  "  Jump,  Matt!" 
and  they  both  clung  to  it  as  it  shot  out  into  the 
swirling,  tossing  river,  followed  by  the  cabin 
and  the  bursting  crates  of  honey.  The  bench 
built  of  sycamore  timbers,  with  the  strongly 
braced  legs,  made  a  substantial  raft  for  ordi- 
nary waters;  but  now  even  its  strength  was 
severely  tested.  Careening  to  one  side,  shoot- 
ing like  a  log,  water  dashing  violently  over  it, 
and,  more  dangerous  still,  the  rushing  and 
grinding  debris  alongside  them;  but  amid  the 
roar  and  tumult  they  clung  to  the  braces  with 
the  despair  of  lost  men. 

Gnarled  roots  of  trees  would  suddenly  thrust 
their  black  specter-like  arms  out  of  the  water, 
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and  as  suddenly  vanish.  The  raft  itself  was 
lifted  and  nearly  upset  by  them.  Under  the 
exciting  strain  of  the  moment  Fred's  imagina- 
tion was  getting  distorted.  He  thought  those 
vicious  roots  were  Dawson's  arms  grasping  for 
him,  and  he  clung  closer  to  the  braces. 

"Matt!  O  Matt!"  he  shouted  in  terror,  as  a 
huge  root  swung  across  the  end  of  the  raft;  but, 
too  late;  faithful  Matt  Hogan,  with  a  vain 
gurgling  cry  for  help,  was  swept  into  oblivion. 
The  same  avenging  arm  crashed  its  way  along 
toward  Fred. 
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CORRECT     BEE-SPACE. 

Question. — What  is  the  exact  space  required 
for  a  worker-bee  to  pass  through,  and  that  the 
queen  and  drone  can  not  go  through  ? 

Answer. — It  is  no  trick  at  all  to  exclude  drones 
and  let  the  worker-bees  pass,  as  any  thing  from 
•^  of  an  inch  up  to  nearly  or  quite  {^  will  do  it. 
But  when  it  comes  to  a  space  which  will  allow 
a  large  worker  to  pass  and  stop  a  small  queen, 
we  find  that  it  needs  a  nicety  of  workmanship 
not  found  in  the  average  bee-keeper.  Queens 
and  workers  vary  very  much  in  size,  and  I  have 
had  several  queens  which  would  squeeze  through 
an  opening  which  many  workers  considered  an 
effectual  barrier  10  themselves,  preferring  to 
stay  outside  the  hive  rather  than  to  try  to  go 
through  the  same.  By  most  bee-keepers  ^^  of 
an  inch,  or  the  merest  trifle  less,  is  considered 
to  be  the  right  size  of  perforation  to  use  for  all 
queen-excluding  purposes;  but  quite  a  few  say 
they  find  ^g  of  an  inch  to  work  better  with  them 
than  a  narrower  space,  as  it  practically  excludes 
all  queens,  with  rare  exceptions,  while  it  does 
not  bother  the  workers  to  any  perceptible  ex- 
tent. Some  seem  to  think  that  a  laying  queen 
can  not  pass  through  a  space  which  will  allow 
a  virgin  queen  to  go  through  quite  comfortably; 
but  I  think  this  a  mistake,  as  all  of  my  experi- 
ence goes  to  prove  that  any  laying  queen  can 
pass  through  the  same  space  when  being  fertile 
that  she  could  pass  before  she  became  fertile; 
for  it  is  the  thorax  which  tests  the  ability  of  the 
queen  to  pass  through  a  certain  space,  not  the 
abdomen,  as  some  suppose.  The  abdomen  of 
any  bee  is  soft  and  yielding,  while  the  thorax 
will  not  give  a  particle  from  any  pressure  the 
subject  itself  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it;  and  as 
the  thorax  does  not  change  in  size  any,  through 
the  queen  becoming  a  layer  of  eggs,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  queen  is  laying  or  not  as 
to  the  size  of  perforation  she  can  actually  pass 
through.  I  say  actually  pass  through,  because 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  determi- 
nation of  a  queen  to  squeeze  through  certain 
places,  as  a  queen  when  laying  any  thing  like 


her  maximum  number  of  eggs  rarely  tries  to 
leave  the  brood-chamber  proper;  and  if  she 
does  so  try  it  is  only  in  a  feeble  way.  But  let 
any  queen  which  has  been  laying  one,  two,  or 
three  years  get  into  such  a  state  of  excitement 
that  she  will  go  to  piping  and  running  about  in 
a  way  similar  to  that  of  a  virgin  queen,  and  she 
will  make  as  determined  efforts  to  pass  through 
any  small  space  as  she  ever  did  in  her  life.  To 
sum  up:  My  experience  has  been  that  a  proper- 
ly developed  virgin  queen  will  very  rarely  get 
through  fV  of  an  inch.  Worker- bees  can  crowd 
through  -r^2  of  an  inch;  but  if  any  thing  short  of 
that  it  becomes  such  hard  work  that  the  ex- 
cluder is  a  nuisance  to  themselves  and  to  their 
keeper.  A  space  of  H  of  an  inch  will  allow 
most  workers  to  pass  with  simply  brushing  the 
hairs  on  their  backs,  while  it  practically  ex- 
cludes all  queens,  and  certainly  all  drones; 
hence  this  latter  size  is  my  choice  for  a  queen - 
excluder.  Many  of  us  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  the  managers  of  Gleanings  on  this  point. 

SUB-EARTH    VENTILATION. 

Question. — How  can  I  secure  sub-earth  venti- 
lation in  my  cellar,  which  is  on  a  level  lot? 
This  cellar  in  which  I  wish  to  winter  my  bees 
the  coming  winter  is  very  damp,  and  the  build- 
ing-site is  on  a  very  level  piece  of  land.  Can  I 
get  a  current  of  air  to  enter  the  cellar  by  laying 
the  six-inch  tile  on  a  down-hill  plan,  and  sink  a 
hole  four  feet  square  at  the  outlet  of  this  tiling? 

Answer.— The  only  difficulty  I  see  with  the 
plan  given  is  lack  of  drainage.  What  will  there 
be  to  hinder  water  coming  into  the  hole  you  re- 
fer to  whenever  it  rains  during  winter,  or  when 
it  becomes  warm  enough  to  thaw  the  snow? 
Unless  some  means  is  provided  to  do  away  with 
this  water  it  will  be  apt  to  come  into  the  hole 
so  as  to  cover  up  the  endLof  the  tiling  just  at  a 
time  or  the  times  when  your  sub-earth  ventila- 
tor would  be  of  the  most  necessity  for  the  wel- 
fare of  your  bees?  Then  there  is  another  thing 
which  perhaps  you  have  not  thought  of:  A  sub- 
earth  ventilator  will  do  no  good  unless  you  have 
some  means  for  the  warm  air  to  escape  from  the 
top  of  the  cellar  or  room  containing  the  bees. 
And  even  with  a  pipe  at  the  top  to  let  the  warm 
air  out.  air  will  not  circulate  to  any  extent  dur- 
ing a  time  when  the  temperature  outside  is  the 
same  as  or  warmer  than  that  inside;  and  such 
times  as  these  are  just  when  you  need  fresh  air 
the  most  in  your  cellar,  if  fresh  air  is  really 
necessary,  by  special  means,  in  a  cellar  for  bees. 
If  you  can  so  arrange  that  a  three-inch  pipe 
can  go  from  near  the  bottom  of  your  cellar  up 
into  the  pipe  from  the  stove  which  you  have  a 
fire  in  every  day,  then  you  can  be  sure  of  a 
draft  which  will  change  the  air  in  your  cellar 
any  day  during  winter,  no  matter  how  warm  or 
how  cold.  In  this  three-inch  pipe  you  should 
have  some  means  for  regulating  the  amount  of 
air  that  is  to  pass  through,  from  the  full  amount 
to  none  at  all,  as  you  and  the  bees  desire.    Your 
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sub-earth  ventilator  should  also  be  below  frost, 
and  from  100  to  150  feet  long,  so  that  the  frosty 
air  may  be  heated  so  as  not  to  send  a  chill  over 
the  cellar  when  it  enters.  But  let  me  whisper 
*a  word  or  two:  After  you  have  tried  this  sub- 
earth  ventilator,  arranged  as  above,  for  a  win- 
ter or  two,  turning  the  regulator  in  the  pipe 
from  one  to  ten  times  a  day,  you  will  soon  find 
yourself  turning  it  off  or  shut  the  most  of  the 
time,  till  finally  you  will  leave  it  shut  altogeth- 
er; for  all  of  ray  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
James  Heddon  was  right  when  he  said,  "  Keep 
the  temperature  of  your  cellar  up  to  45°  Fahr., 
and  you  need  have  no  fears  of  dampness  or  bad 
air.  If  at  any  time  the  cellar  gets  too  warm, 
ventilate  it  at  the  top."  I  quote  from  memory, 
as  I  have  not  time  to  hunt  the  matter  up.  This 
and  my  own  observation  was  what  led  me  to  let 
my  sub-earth  ventilator  fill  up,  and  dispense 
with  the  upper  one  entirely.  But  if  any  person 
has  fears  in  this  matter,  the  proper  way  is  for 
him  to  test  the  thing  till  he  is  satisfied. 
Borodino,  N.  Y. 

[Sixteenths  and  thirty-seconds  are  hardly 
small  enough  to  give  the  exact  size  best  adapt- 
ed for  excluding  queens,  but  not  too  small  to 
hinder  workers.  Our  present  zinc,  by  a  mi- 
crometer measure,  is  ^^^p^j  of  an  inch  wide.  Our 
first  zinc  had  the  perforations  ^"^"^l  but  it  was 
found  that  occasionally  a  developed  queen 
would  go  through;  but  since  we  changed  to 
^%-j  the  zinc  has  given  universal  satisfaction. 
It  has  been  pronounced  right  by  such  authori- 
ties as  P.  H.  El  wood  and  Capt.  J.  E.  Hether- 
ington.  Dr.  Miller  did  report  that  he  had  a 
queen  go  through  this  size;  but  the  queen  must 
have  been  undersized  around  her  waist  or 
thorax;  for  the  doctor  sent  a  strip  that  she 
went  through,  and  this  measured  ^'n^'iT-  Smaller 
than  this  size  hinders  the  workers  greatly, 
especially  when  filled  with  honey.  I  tried,  very 
thoroughly,  zinc  tVinj — ^  difference,  you  will  no- 
tice, of  only  fiveoneihousandths — and  it  bother- 
ed the  workers  not  a  little.— Ed.] 


A  LEAD   FRAME-SPACER. 

Mr.  Root: — As  Dr.  Miller  is  anxious  to  have 
some  frame-spacers,  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  my  style  of  spacer.  They  are 
made  of  lead — the  softer  the  better;  are 
cone-shaped,  and  are  satisfactory  so  far 
as  1  have  used  them.  The  base  is  as 
wide  as  the  side-bar.  and  the  top  is  a 
little  wider  than  the  nail-head.  In  the 
top  of  the  cone  the  nail-head  is  sunk 
into  the  lead  by  reaming  it  out  for  the  nail.  I 
think  you  will  understand  from  thecrude  outline 
I  have  attempted  to  draw,  that  you  put  the 
head  on  the  nail,  and  have  the  two  separate. 
The  lead  is  the  head,  and  you  simply  drive  the 
wire  nail  through  it. 


The  advantage  of  my  spacer  is  this:  The 
head  will  not  catch  and  hold  fast  in  the  wire  of 
an  extractor.  The  nail  being  covered  by  a  soft 
metal  like  lead,  if,  by  accident  in  uncapping, 
the  honey-knife  slips  and  hits  the  spacer,  no 
damage  is  done  to  the  knife.  The  lead  may  be 
cut,  but  it  does  not  damage  the  spacer  either. 
Only  a  very  hard  knock  will  cut  deep  enough 
to  hit  the  nail.  They  can  be  used  on  any  frame, 
and  made  any  length.  The  ones  I  used  I  ran 
in  a  mold  of  wood.  A  mold  like  a  bullet-mold, 
to  run  10  at  a  time,  could  be  manufactured  by 
your  company,  and  sent  out  to  the  bee-keepers, 
and  they  could  run  them  themselves;  or  a 
machine  like  a  type-machine  could  make  them 
by  the  thousand.  You  could  sell  them  by  the 
pound,  like  shot.  Any  bee-keeper  could  buy 
his  wire  nails  at  home.  The  base  of  the  cone 
of  my  spacer  should  be  a  little  hollow,  to  fit 
down  and  have  a  bearing  surface  all  around. 
They  could  be  made  of  pressed  paper,  and  it 
might  be  better  than  lead  if  it  is  not  too  ex- 
pensive. J.  R.  ChaivKEr. 

Empire,  Or.,  Sept.  29. 

[Your  spacer  is  probably  a  good  one,  and  no 
doubt  most  bee-keepers  can  make  them  in  the 
way  you  describe.  But  a  very  much  cheaper 
article  is  a  furniture-nail.  These  can  be  bought 
with  heads  very  much  like  your  lead  spacer. — 
Ed.]  

maple-sufiar  moth -worms  ;  how  to  get  kid 

OF    THEM. 

I  have  discovered  something  of  interest  to 
maple-sugar  makers  and  dealers.  Honeycomb- 
ing of  maple  sugar  has  been  a  problem  as  yet 
unsolved  by  many  of  us.  This  is  a  term  we 
have  applied  to  the  soft  holes  that  have  ap- 
peared in  maple  sugar,  especially  in  summer.  I 
took  two  pieces  of  badly  honeycombed  sugar 
out  of  a  grocer's  show-case,  and  with  the  naked 
eye  I  saw  the  little  fellow  that  does  all  the  dam- 
age, crawling  about.  He  is  a  very  lively  little 
rascal,  and  after  a  while  he  makes  a  chrysalis 
and  goes  into  the  butterfly  state;  and  I  have 
seen  these  silky  houses  and  the  webs  they  have 
spun.  So  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  is  a  moth 
that  lays  eggs.  They  hatch  into  worms,  and 
they  eat  the  sugar  and  burrow  in  it. 

Now  for  a  remedy.  I  am  informed  that  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  put  into  a  saucer,  and  allow- 
ed to  evaporate  in  a  tight  box  with  the  sugar, 
absolutely  kills  all  worms,  etc.,  except  un- 
hatched  eggs.  This  stuff  is  very  inflammable; 
and  when  buying  you  should  tell  the  druggist 
how  you  intend  to  use  it,  and  he  will  give  you 
valuable  information,  and  help  you  to  avoid 
accidents.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  drug  all 
evaporates  and  leaves  no  smell. 

Chicago,  111.  Herman  F.  Moore. 

[Mr.  Moore  has  sent  us,  in  a  vial,  one  of  the 
worms.  It  is  J:^  inch  long  and  about  ^  inch  in 
diameter,  yellow  in  color,  with  a  brown  head. 
In  light-colored  sugar  it  might  very  easily  es- 
cape notice. — Ed.] 
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KIVAL,    BEE-PAPERS    AND    THEIR    POLICY. 

Two  rival  editors  of  two  separate  rival  bee- 
periodicals  took  the  train  at  Chicago,  rode  in 
the  same  car,  slept  in  the  same  berth,  iu  the 
same  bed,  ate  at  the  same  tables— in  fact,  were 
together  much  of  the  time  for  a  whole  week, 
and  did  not  even  quarrel,  nor  were  they  jealous 
of  each  other  in  convention.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  two  aforesaid  editors  were  not 
on  friendly  terms;  that  they  went  to  the  con- 
vention on  separate  roads;  that  they  sat  o'n  op- 
posite sides  of  the  convention  room ;  that  when- 
ever one  proposed  a  policy  the  other  would 
oppose  it.  The  actual  situation  at  the  Lincoln 
convention  —  in  fact,  at  every  other  in  later 
times — has  been  the  very  opposite.  At  two  dif- 
ferent conventions  the  editors  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  and  Gleanings  have  sat  in  the 
same  chair.  A  very  few  delight  in  calling  this 
condition  of  things  "  mutual  admiration."  Call 
it  what  they  may,  it  is  doing  tenfold  more  for 
the  bee-keeping  world  than  the  other  policy 
could  give.  

GOVERNMENT    AID    AND    APIS    DORSATA. 

At  the  Lincoln  convention  a  resolution  was 
passed  condemning  the  action  taken  by  the  Erie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Bee-keepers'  Association,  recom- 
mending that  the  general  government  send  an 
expedition  to  the  far  East  to  secure  A-pis  dorsa- 
ta.  This  action  of  the  North  American  was 
based  'on  the  ground  that  it  was  unnecessary 
and  impractical;  that  government  aid,  if  any 
be  secured,  should  be  diverted  in  other  direc- 
tions. Some  of  my  friends  at  the  convention 
knowing  that  I  hadoexpressed  myself  in  a  simi- 
lar way  thought  that  on  page  528  of  Gleanings 
for  July  15  I  had  changed  my  mind.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  article  by  W.  K.  Morrison,  and 
of  the  footnote  in  question,  will  convince  them 
that  I  did  not  make  a  "flop-over."  I  was  at 
first  opposed  to  the  expense  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  am  yet;  but  our  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  Morrison,  has  a  scheme  for  getting 
these  bees  through  the  influence  of  friends  high 
in  authority,  from  the  different  governments  of 
the  world.  His  plan  is,  in  a  word,  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  leading  scientists,  men  of  means, 
steamship  companies,  and  diplomats,  of  the 
world.  Financial  aid  from  this  country  he  con- 
siders out  of  the  question. 


honey  to  sour  when  it  is  put  Into  the  combs  so 
rapidly;"  and  "  the  other  and  perhaps  most  se- 
rious objection  is  that  one  can  never  secure  as 
delicate  and  friable  comb  in  this  way  as  he  caij 
when  the  bees  build  the  comb  as  they  store  the 
honey."  As  to  the  first  objection,  I  can  not  see 
why  that  would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to 
honey  stored  in  extracting-combs.  I  have  al- 
ways supposed  that  liquid  honey  from  Missouri 
was  as  good  as  that  from  any  other  locality.  If 
it  is  not,  then  Mr.  Abbott's  objection  has  force 
only  in  his  State  or  locality.  As  to  the  second 
objection,  those  of  us  who  have  advocated  the 
use  of  drawn  combs,  or,  rather,  called  attention 
to  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  from  their 
use,  have  had  reference,  nottofiill-dejith combs, 
but  to  comh  leveled,  down  with  the  B.  Taylor 
leveler — at  least,  that  was  what  I  meant.  This 
would  make  the  cells  anywhere  from  -/jto  3€  in. 
deep.  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
unfinished  sections  of  full  depth,  when  filled 
with  honey  the  second  time,  and  capped  over, 
do  not  make  first-class  comb  honey.  B.  Tay- 
lor's idea  was,  as  I  tried  to  point  out,  to  level 
these  combs  down  to  a  point  where  bees  would 
have  to  rebuild  and  at  most  leave  only  the 
base  or  septum  and  a  part  of  the  original  cell- 
wall  as  made  the  year  previous.  Such  rebuilt 
comb  is  as  "delicate  and  friable"  as  any.  I 
have  seen  and  sampled  just  such  comb  honey, 
and  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  drawn  out  frona 
foundation  that  I  ever  saw;  therefore  I  do  not 
see  that  either  one  of  Mr.  Abbott's  objections 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  drawn  combs  that  I 
referred  to  at  least. 


"  THE     USE     OF    DRAWN    COMBS  ;     SOME    DRAW- 
BACKS." 

In  an  article  under  this  heading  in  the ^mc?'- 
ican  Bee  Journal,  Mr.  E.  T.  Abbott,  the  writ- 
er, says:  "  There  are  two  drawbacks  in  the  use 
of  drawn  comb,  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  nev- 
er be  overcome.  One  of  these  is  the  tendency  of 


"  HONEY  AS  pood;   WHY  IT  SHOULD  BE  EATEN." 

A  VERY  interesting  article  bearing  the  above 
caption  appears  in  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  Oct.  8,  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.  After  discuss- 
ing the  various  kinds  of  foods  necessary  to  make 
life  and  health,  the  professor  speaks  of  the 
marked  difference  in  the  physiological  effects  of 
cane  sugar  and  honey.  "  Until  a  comparative- 
ly recent  date,"  he  says,  "cane  sugar  was  un- 
known, if  we  except  maple  sugar.  .  .  .  Thus 
in  the  olden  time  honey  formed  almost  the  ex- 
clusive sugar.  ...  I  have  been  told  by  some 
excellent  physicians  that  they  thought  some  of 
the  worst  diseases  of  modern  times,  especially 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  were  more  prev- 
alent than  formerly,  and  they  thought  it  due  to 
the  large  consumption  of  cane  sugar,  which 
was  all  unknown  in  the  long  ago.  .  .  .  The 
digestion  of  food  is  simply  to  render  it  osmotic, 
or  capable  of  being  taken  through  anorganic 
membrane  — capable  of  being  absorbed.  We 
eat  starch.  It  is  non-osmotic,  and  would  lie  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines  indefinitely,  except 
that  by  digestion  it  is  changed  to  a  glucose  like 
sugar.  .  .  .  Cane  sugar,  though  somewhat 
osmotic,  is  not  readily  absorbed."  Then  he  goes 
on  to  show  that  nectar  is  digested  or  transform- 
ed by  the  bees,  making  it  what  we  call  honey. 
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and  this  makes  it  a  safer  food  than  cane  sugar. 
Again,  he  adds:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that,  in  eating  honey,  our  digestive  machinery 
is  saved  work  that  it  would  have  to  perform  if 
we  ate  cane  sugar."  And  then  he  concludes  by 
stating,  on  the  authority  of  physicians,  that 
"  the  large  consumption  of  cane  sugar  by  the 
nineteenth-century  man  is  harmful  to  the  great 
eliminators — the  kidneys — and  so  a  menace  to 
long  life  and  health." 

DProf.  Cook  is  doing  a  good  service  in  preach- 
ing the  good  doctrine  that  honey  is  a  far  safer 
and  much  better  sweet  to  eat  than  the  modern 
sugars  of  the  day.  Indeed,  I  knoir  of  some  phy- 
sicians who  are  recommending  the  use  of  honey 
in  place  of  sugar  to  their  patients  who  can't  eat 
cane  sugar.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  those 
who  peddle  honey  from  house  to  house  to  em- 
phasize these  facts  to  their  customers. 


the  dose  of  medicine,  even  if  we  do  not  like  the 
taste  of  it. 

I  wish  especially  to  indorse  Mr.  Abbott's  point 
thSit  miseellaneotis  credit  is  a  real  damage  to 
society.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  buy  goods 
before  the  money  is  in  hand  than  to  pay  for 
them  after  the  goods  are  received.  The  dealer, 
as  well  as  the  honey-producer  himself,  should 
be  sure  that  the  wherewith  will  be  in  hand  at 
the  time  the  bill  is  due.  The  surest  way  to  be 
sure  is  to  have  the  money,  not  in  prospect,  but 
ready  to  pay  over  before  the  order  is  made. 


THE  MANUFACTURER  AND  THE  DEALER  ;   INDIS- 
CRIMINATE   CREDIT. 

I  HEARTILY  indorse  the  paper  that  was  read 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Abbott  in  defense  of  the  dealer  in 
apicultural  supplies.  He  made  the  point  that 
he  is  a  producer  just  as  truly  as  is  the  man  who 
keeps  bees  and  markets  honey,  or  the  owner  of 
a  factory  who  takes  boards  and  makes  them 
Into  hives.  He  deprecated  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  to  bring  those  deal- 
ers into  unfair  competition  with  themselves 
(the  manufacturers),  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
other  competitions  from  other  manufacturers. 
More  than  one  dealer  had  bought  early  in  large 
quantities;  and,  before  the  season  was  out,  had 
found  that  the  firm  from  whom  he  secured  his 
goods,  owing  to  dull  trade,  was  offering  the 
same  goods,  in  small  quantities,  for  less  than  he 
had  paid  for  them  by  the  carload.  Continuing, 
he  said:  "There  is  no  greater  curse  to  modern 
society  than  the  miscellaneous-credit  system. 
Credit  may  be  a  good  thing;  but  I  am  honest  in 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  all  if 
no  man  or  woman  could  get  any  thing  for  con- 
sumption before  paying  for  it.  ...  A  good 
motto  to  adopt,  especially  for  young  people,  is 
to  '  pay  as  you  go;'  and  if  you  can't '  pay,'  don't 
'  go.'  " 

By  the  way  brother  Abbott  looked  across  the 
room  at  me  I  concluded  he  was  expecting  an  on- 
slaught from  my  quarter  ;  and  as  what  he  said 
accorded  with  my  notions  I  concluded  to  say 
nothing.  He  finally  said  he  would  like  to  hear 
from  E.  R.  In  reply  I  indorsed  the  paper  en- 
tire; and  that,  while  we  (The  A.  I.  Root  Co.) 
might  have  been  guilty,  in  some  cases. of  unfair 
competition  with  the  dealer,  it  was  not  inten- 
tional; that,  as  brother  Abbott  has  been  smart- 
ing under  this  kind  of  competition;  and  as  he 
had  bought  of  other  manufacturers,  I  took  it 
that  the  "other  fellow"  was  the  one  who  had 
been  giving  him  the  occasion  for  his  remarks. 
However,  it  will  do  none  of  us  any  harm  to  take 


HON.   E.   WHtTCOMB. 

One  of  the  men  who  figured  prominently  at 
the  Lincoln  convention  was  Mr.  E.  Whitcomb, 
of  Friend,  Neb.  He  was  born  in  1843,  in  Sus- 
quehanna Co..  Pa.,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years 
his  parents  moved  to  Lee  Co..  111.  On  the  2.5th 
of  Aug.,  ISGl,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  ?Alh  Illinois 
Infantry,  in  which  he  participated  in  all  the 
campaigns  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Geor- 
gia, taking  part  in, upward  of  50  engagements, 
including  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  the 
march  through  the  Carolinas.  He  came  to  Ne- 
braska in  1S70,  and  settled  on  a  homestead  ad- 
joining what  is  now  the  city  of  Friend. 

As  a  bee-keeper,  he  has  been  a  leader  in  his 
State.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  filled 
the  position  of  president  of  the  Nebraska  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  and  has  had  charge  of  the 
apiarian  department  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair  for  the  past  12  years.  At  first  the  exhibit 
could  have  been  hauled  in  a  wheelbarrow;  but 
now,  I  am  informed,  it  requires  the  largest  and 
best  arranged  honey  exhibition  hall  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.  I  have  already  secur- 
ed a  photograph,  and  will  give  to  our  readers 
the  picture  of  this  hall,  in  a  future  number. 
Mr.  Whitcomb  also  gathered  together  and  made 
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the  Nebraska  exhibit  at  the  Columbia  exposi- 
tion, where  he  secured  for  his  State  four  medals 
and  diplomas. 

In  1877  he  was  a  member  of  the  lower  branch 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  is  now  actively 
engaged  in  political  work.  I  believe  he  is  a 
candidate  for  Senator  from  his  district,  and  bee- 
keeping friends  told  me  that  he  had  more  than 
an  even  chance  of  securing  the  honor. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  is  of  large  physique  and  com- 
manding presence,  and  one  also  who  wields 
considerable  infiuenee.  He  is  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Friend  Telegraph. 


NEBRASKA    AS  A  HONEY  STATE;     HEARTSEASE, 
ETC. 

Before  I  attended  the  Lincoln  convention  I 
had  the  impression  that  Nebraska  as  a  honey 
State  ranked  only  as  second  grade;  but  on  going 
into  the  State  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
learn  of  its  great  resources,  not  only  in  the  line 
of  agriculture,  but  of  its  possibilities  in  the  line 
of  great  yields  from  single  colonies  as  well  as 
from  whole  apiaries.  If  it  is  not  already,  it 
soon  will  be  one  of  the  great  honey  States. 
Beautiful  in  climate,  rich  in  soil,  peopled  with 
the  best  blood  from  all  over  the  country,  a 
grand  future  is  in  store  for  it. 

One  thing  that  struck  me  on  the  way  was  the 
immense  cornfields.  A  five-acre  field  in  Ohio 
seems  like  a  large  one;  but  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  corn  as 
we  sped  along  on  the  cars;  and  I  was  told  that 
some  fields  had  as  high  as  100.    And  such  corn! 

But  the  thing  that  interested  me  most  was 
the  large  amount  of  heartsease  that  we  could 
see  all  along  the  waysides,  in  the  stubble-fields, 
everywhere  it  could  get  a  foothold.  I  was  told 
that  there  were  hundreds  of  acres  of  it,  and  no 
bees  in  reach  to  gather  its  nectar. 

The  heartsease  of  the  West  is  very  like  and 
perhaps  the  same  as  smartweed  of  the  East. 
The  latter  is  a  low-growing,  sprawling  plant, 
which  probably  in  Nebraska  would  grow  into  a 
large  vine,  and  be  called  heartsease.  Here  in 
the  East  it  rarely  if  ever  yields  any  honey— at 
least,  not  enough  to  make  a  showing  in  the 
hive.  As  announced  in  our  last  issue,  Mr. 
Belong  stated  before  the  convention  that  he 
secured  as  high  as  4.50  lbs.  from  a  single  colony. 
Indeed,  if  I  understood  him  correctly  after  the 
convention,  he  had  two  such  colonies  that  gave 
such  a  remarkable  record;  and  his  average  was 
250  lbs.  All  of  this  was  from  heartsease.  Oth- 
er bee-keepers  reported  heavy  yields  from  the 
same  source.  The  extracted  heartsease  that 
was  on  exhibition  was  of  a  beautiful  rich 
amber.  The  flavor  of  it  was  not  just  to  my 
notion;  but  very  many  do  like  it;  and  while  it 
does  not  rank  alongside  of  white  clover  and 
other  qualities  of  white  honeys,  it  brings  a  fair- 
ly good  price.  Besides  the  heartsease,  alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover  should  be  given  prominence 
in  the  State. 


I  noticed  that  the  wild  sunflower— a  very 
small  plant  with  us  in  Ohio— perhaps  three  or 
four  feet  high,  was  six  and  eight  feet  high  in 
Nebraska,  and  every  thing  else  seemed  to  be  in 
like  proportion. 

Right  here  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  make  a 
couple  of  extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  L. 
D.  Stilson,  editor  of  the  Neljrnslia  Bee-keeper, 
before  the  convention: 

For  several  years  past  the  great  bulk  of  our  honey 
lias  been  produced  from  heartsease,  a  plant  some- 
thing- like  the  smartweed  of  the  East.  It  grows  in 
every  waste  place,  it  springs  up  in  every  stubble- 
field,  and,  no  matter  whether  it  is  dwarfed  by 
drouth  to  a  tiny  plant  of  a  few  inches,  or  whether 
watered  by  copious  showers,  and  grows  to  the 
heiglit  of  a  man,  it  alwaj'S  blossoms  full  and  is 
always  laden  with  honey. 

The  climate  of  our  State  is  such  that  plants  se- 
crete very  rich  nectar,  so  that  the  bee  can  gather 
it;  and,  after  storing  in  the  hive,  it  can  at  once  be 
sealed  over,  retaining  to  a  great  extent  the  aroma  of 
the  flower  from  wliich  it  was  gathered.  A  few  years 
ago  we  extracted  fi'om  one  super  clean,  returning 
the  combs,  and  in  four  days  we  extracted  fifty 
pounds  again,  nearly  all  sealed,  and  weighing  fif- 
teen pounds  to  the  measured  gallon. 

By  consulting  Gray's  Botany  I  find  that 
heartsease  belongs  to  the  violet  family— a  very 
small  one.  Most  of  the  heartsease  bloom  seem- 
ed to  be  of  a  purplish  red.  I  saw  some  in  the 
fleld  that  was  pink,  and  also  a  few  blossoms 
that  were  pure  white.  The  smartweed  of  Ohio 
is  of  a  purplish  red. 

P.  S. — While  conditions  are  inviting  in  Ne- 
braska, especially  so  last  season,  don't  "  pull  up 
stakes"  without  fully  investigating.  Take  the 
time  to  write,  and  if  all  looks  well  go  yourself 
first.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  in  this  connection 
that  Nebraska  has  had  its  drouths,  and  is  liable 
to  have  them  again.  Then  there  are  the  heavy 
winds  of  the  prairies;  and  then,  too,  the  winter- 
ing problem  is  not  solved  by  any  means. 


BEES  AND  grapes;    A  REPORT    FROM  PROF.  W. 

.J.   GREEN,  OF  THE  OHIO  EXPERIMENT 

STATION. 

You  will  notice  by  referring  to  pages  647  and 
706  that  several  of  our  friends  around  Medina 
have  claimed,  as  they  have  several  seasons 
before,  that  the  bees  were  destroying  their 
grapes.  We  tried  to  convince  them  it  was  a 
mistake,  but  it  was  a  pretty  hard  matter  to 
convince  at  least  some  of  them.  Finally  my 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  George  Thompson  (the  one 
who  first  helped  me  to  start  in  bee  culture,  see 
introduction  to  A  B  C  book)  told  me  the  bees 
were  at  work  on  his  grapes  in  very  great  num- 
bers. But  he  is  too  careful  a  man  to  commit 
himself  fully  on  the  start.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  make  a  careful  investigation  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  bees  were  really  guilty  or 
not.  A  few  days  later  he  told  me  he  had  found 
the  thief.  He  said  a  little  bird  was  hopping 
from  bunch  to  bunch,  making  needle-like  per- 
forations so  quick  that  he  could  hardly  see  how 
he  did  it;  and  that,  after  the  bird,  came  the 
bees.  We  expressed  much  interest,  and  asked 
him  a  great  many  questions  about  the  bird.    A 
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few  days  ago  he  came  into  the  office  triumph- 
antly, bringing  us  the  bird  alive  and  in  a  cage. 
He  said  it  became  so  tame  that  it  actually  came 
in  at  the  open  window,  and  began  its  work 
on  the  grapes  where  they  stood  in  a  basket  on 
the  table.  They  captured  the  bird  and  brought 
him  down  to  us.  We  forwarded  him  at  once  to 
our  Ohio  E.xperiinent  Station;  and  Prof.  Green, 
the  horticulturist,  has  given  us  the  following 
very  full  and  complete  paper  in  regard  to  the 
matter: 

Mr.  Root :— Yours  of  the  14tli,  with  the  bird,  is  at 
hand.  It  is  a  g'oldflnch,  or  wild  canary,  commonly 
called.  I  liave  no  doubt  about  its  g'uilt,  but  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  nther  birds  equally  bad.  We 
had  considerable  trouble  with  birds  oue  season  in 
Columbus,  and,  if  I  remember  corrci'tly,  it  was  the 
bluejay;  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  turtle 
dove  is  a  culprit  al-o.  I  believe  that,  it'  you  were  to 
inquire  of  naturalists  throughout  the  countiy,  the 
list  of  g'uilty  birds  would  be  found  to  be  much 
longer  than  most  people  suspect. 

I  have  noticed  the  controversy  concerning  the 
bees  and  graphs,  and  thought  of  writing  you  about 
the  matter,  but  did  not,  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that,  if  people  would  observe  a  little,  there  would 
be  no  grounds  for  controversy. 

Grapes  have  cracked  very  badly  this  season— that 
is,  some  varieties  liave,  and  there  is  more  or  less  of 
cracking  every  year.  One  gentleman  told  me  that 
the  grapes  which  he  had  inclosed  in  paper  sacks 
had  cracked  also.  This  proves  that  bees  did  not  do 
the  work;  but  such  proof  is  hardly  necessaixy,  tor 
any  one  can  easily  convince  himself  that  grapes 
crack  open  when  the  weatlnsr  is  just  right.  A  crack 
is  so  unlike  a  puncture  that  no  one  need  be  told  the 
difference.  So,  also,  the  bill  of  a  bird  makes  such  a 
characteristic  mark  that  no  one  need  mistake  it  for 
anj'  thing  else.  Grape-growers  are  so  familiar  with 
these  things  that  I  do  not  think  they  very  often  lay 
the  blame  to  the  bees.  Certainly  no  one  who  has 
worked  with  grapes  a  few  seasons  ought  to  blame 
the  bees  when  the  causes  named  are  so  evident. 
Of  course,  it  is  sometimes  rather  unpleasant  to  have 
the  bees  swarming  about  the  grapes;  but  it  is  just 
as  well  that  they  get  the  wasting  juices,  and  better, 
in  fact.  I  have  known  bees  to  be  very  troublesome 
about  overripe  raspberries,  but  it  was  the  condi- 
tion of  tlie  fruit  which  attracted  them  as  in  the  case 
of  the  grapes. 

There  is  one  reason  for  the  discrepancy  in  the 
opinions  on  this  matter  which  I  may  point  out,  for 
it  comes  in  my  line  of  work.  Varieties  of  grapes 
differ  greatly  in  their  susceptibility  to  crack,  and 
birds  prefer  some  above  others.  Thus  the  bees  may 
l)e  working  on  one  person's  grapes  and  not  on  those 
of  his  neJglibors.  If  the  man  who  is  losing  his 
grapes  lives  near  an  apiary  he  may  rashly  conclude 
that  he  is  suffering  because  the  bees  find  his  grapes 
convenient.  I  have  often  heard  this  alluded  to  in 
a  way  that  showed  that  the  opinion  was  held  that 
the  nearness  of  the  bees  proved  their  guilt.  The 
simple  fact  that  a  man  who  lives  near  where  bees 
are  kept  is  losing  his  grapes  proves  nothing  what- 
ever against  tlie  bees. 

I  have  jilso  heard  it  said  that  bees  work  on  grapes 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  honey,  and  the  fact  cited 
to  pi'ove  their  guilt.  It  may  be  that  they  will  work 
more  freely  on  grapes  when  they  do  not  find  honey 
plentiful  than  when  it  is  abundant.  1  am  not  able 
to  argue  the  iiuestion  from  tlie  bee-keeper's  stand- 
l)Oint;  but  as  a  horticulturist  I  can  say  that  it  is 
nonsensi'  to  cl.aim  that  the  cracking  of  grapes  is 
coincident  with  the  scarcity  of  honey. 

To  my  mind  it  seems  about  as  reasonable  to  accuse 
bees  of  breaking  open  grapes  as  to  suppose  that 
they  will  make  holes  in  maple-trees  to  get  the  sap. 
Rees  like  maple  sap,  and  sit  times  they  are  quite 
troublesome  about  the  camp;  but  no  one  would 
indulge  in  sucli  an  absurdity  as  to  claim  that  they 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  making  the  sap  How.  It 
may  not  seem  so  absurd  to  most  people  to  claim 
that  they  open  grapes;  but  those  who  know  most 
about  bees  find  it  about  as  hard  to  understand  how 
bees  can  break  the  skin  of  grapes  any  more  success- 
fully than  they  can  bore  through  the  bark  of  a 
maple-tree. 

I  used  to  amuse  myself  examining  bees,  Hies,  and 


various  insects  under  the  microscope,  but  I  never 
discovered  that  the  honey-bee  is  any  better  equip- 
ped for  puncturing  grapes  than  the  houseHy.  It  is 
common  sense,  when  looking  for  the  reason  of 
things,  to  assign  the  force  to  the  nearest  apparent 
cause.  If  I  were  looking  for  the  cause  of  any  un- 
usual behavior  in  a  tree  or  plant  1  would  first  ex- 
amine carefully  all  of  the  surroundings,  and  not  go 
over  into  the  next  Held  to  find  that  which  reason 
would  tell  me  must  be  close  at  hand,  nor  should  I 
attribute  to  the  moon  or  stars  that  which  abundant 
experience  convinces  me  must  belong  to  the  earth. 

Now,  we  know  that  birds  puncture  grapes,  and 
in  some  cases  ruin  the  crop;  and  we  also  know  that 
grapes  crack,  even  when  tied  up  in  paper  sacks;  but 
we  do  not  know  that  bees  have  the  power  to  make 
a  hole  in  the  skin  of  the  most  tender  grape.  Why, 
then,  go  so  far  out  of  our  way  to  prove  the  bees 
guilty  ?  If  we  are  going  to  abandon  common  sense 
in  the  matter,  why  not  lay  it  to  the  moon  at  once  ? 
The  moon  is  said  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  warp- 
ing shingles,  and  can  even  tear  down  a  rail  fence 
and  pull  potatoes  out  of  the  ground.  If  it  can  do 
these  things,  it  seems  strange  that  no  one  has  dis- 
covered it  can  burst  the  skin  of  grapes. 

Wooster,  O.,  Oct.  16.  W.  J.  Green. 

The  picture  and  description  of  goldfinch,  in 
the  Standard  dictionary,*  agrees  with  the  spec- 
imens we  sent,  or  with  the  ones  we  have  sub- 
sequently captured.  The  goldfinch  has  more 
yellow,  and  the  bill  is  short  and  blunt,  while 
that  of  the  little  culprit  is  perhaps  }{  inch  long, 
and  very  sharp.  With  this  exception  it  looks 
like  the  goldfinch.  Is  there  not  some  mistake, 
Prof.  Green?        

AMALGAMATION  AT  LINCOLN,  "CRAZY  SHOTS," 
ETC. 

In  the  paper  by  Thomas  G.  Newman,  read  at 

the  North  American  convention  at  Lincoln,  he 

used  this  language: 

The  "nonsense"  which  has  been  published  like 
this:  "I  say,  away  with  amalgamation,  and  let  the 
Union  set  about  to  reorganize  itself  as  soon  as  it 
can,"  is  simply  ridiculous.  It  has  been  a  success 
from  its  very  inception.  It  asks  nothing  but  good 
will  from  its  neighbor— the  North  American  Bee- 
keepers' Association— and  can  live  and  prosper,  do- 
lug  its  own  work— that  work  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated—without losing  its  head,  its  temper,  or  its 
understanding.  Its  uniform  success  and  its  excel- 
lent fluancial  condition  are  something  all  should  be 
proud  of  instead  of  hurling  at  it  such  crazy  "  shots  " 
or  empty  or  crack^  "  shells "'  as  the  foregoing  quo- 
tation, and  calling  it  a  "  poor  flzzle,"  etc. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  that  the  old  wheel- 
horse  of  the  Union  and  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  should  fall  into  the  error  (uninten- 
tionally perhaps),  of  giving  a  jjart  of  a  quota- 
tion or  just  enough  of  it  to  mislead.  The  lan- 
guage that  Mr.  Newman  refers  to  appears  on 
page  609  of  Gleanings.  This  is  what  I  actu- 
ally said: 

The  Canadians  are  away  ahead  of  us  in  that  they 
have  a  flourishing  society  almost  national  in  its 
character,  but  which  really  covers  Ontario  only. 
Let  us  on  this  side  of  the  line  have  something  big 
enough  to  cover  the  United  States  onlj%  and  one 
that  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  two  existing 
societies.  Having  two,  as  we  now  do,  is  expensive 
and  unnecessary  while  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
one  could  do  the  work  of  the  two.  Personally  I 
should  be  glad  to  sec  them  amalgamated,  providing 
disagreeiible  complications  would  not  arise.  As 
there  is  a  possibility  of  that,  I  say  away  with  amal- 
gamation, and  let  the  Union  set  about  to  reorgan- 
ize itself  as  soon  as  it  can. 

The  reading  of  the  whole  shows  that  the  part 

*The  ornithology  in  this  work  was  edited  by  an 
expert,  and  I  assume  that  the  cut  and  description 
is  reasonably  correct.— Ed. 
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of  the  quotation  which  Mr.  Newman  gives  does 
not  fairly  set  forth  my  opinion,  or,  rather,  he 
leaves  out  the  proviso  upon  which  the  proposi- 
tion, to  which  he  lakes  exception,  hinges.  All 
through  the  editorial  I  expressed  myself  as  in 
favor  of  amalgamation;  but  I  was  afraid  that, 
if  we  tried  to  force  it,  we  should  accomplish 
nothing.  The  point  I  desired  to  mal<e  was 
that  I  was  in  favor  of  something  that  would 
take  hold  of  the  matter  of  adulteration  and  dis- 
honest commission  men;  and  I  thought  that 
something  ought  to  embody  the  features  of 
the  two  existing  organizations,  whether  amal- 
gamation were  effected  or  not.  When  we  got 
down  to  business,  there  were  "no  disagreeable 
complications,"  as  I  at  first  feared;  neither 
were  there  "two  distinct  parties  arrayed 
against  each  other,"  as  Mr.  Newman  seemed  to 
feel  that  there  was;  and  as  I  had  all  along 
been  in  favor  of  amalgamation,  p'rovitZi?!;;  there 
were  no  "disagreeable  complications,"  it  was 
not  at  all  inconsistent  in  me  to  help  it  along  all 
I  could,  which  I  did  in  the  capacity  of  the  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed — made  up  of  Dr. 
Mason,  Mr.  York,  and  rnyself. 

Mr.  Newman  implies  that  I  called  the  Union 
a  "  poor  fizzle;"  but  I  can  not  see  that  I  any- 
where so  styled  it.  I  have  all  along  insisted 
that  the  Union  was  .more  national  than  any 
thing  else;  and 'when  I  used  the  term  "poor 
fizzle"— see  last  sentence  of  first  paragraph  of 
the  editorial  in  question— I  referred  to  rniy  or- 
ganization c  that  was  [trying  to  cover  one  or 
more  countries,''and  making  a  failure  of  it. 
I!did  not  have  in  mind  the  Union  at  all,  because 
elsewherei;i  referred^  to  it  (the  Union)  as  a 
grand;[success,  except  that  I  thought  it  ought 
to  enlarge  its  field;' of  operations  by  taking  in 
the  questions  of  adulteration  and  dishonest 
honey-buyers,  which  it  could  do  under  its  con- 
stitution, f 

The  constitution  formulated  by  the  commit- 
tee above  mentioned,  as  stated  in  our  last  issue, 
was  read  and  adopted  article  by  article,  some 
being  changed  by  the  convention  after  discus- 
sion. I  am  sure  the  General  Manager  will 
indorse  it,  and  the  Union  will  adopt  it  with  lit- 
tle if  any  change.  When  so  adopted  by  this 
latter  organization  the  new  Union  will  be  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  old,  with  the  additional 
feature  of  having  annual  meetings,  the  presi- 
dent and  other  officers  of  the  old  North  Amer- 
ican being  elected  by  the  members  present,  and 
the  General  Manager  by  the  vote  of  all  the 
members,  whether  present  or  not,  this  latter 
vote  being  taken  by  ballots  received  by  mail. 
EThe!.; following  is  the  constitution  as  it  was 
read  'and*|adopted  by  the  North  American,  and 
which  that  body  now  submits  to  the  Union:  n 

The  committee  on  union  and  amalgamation  re- 
ported as  follows,  through  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason: 

1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  [Jnited 
States  Bee- Keepers'  Union. 

3.  Its  objects  shall  be  to  promote  and  protect  the 
interests  of  its  members,  to  defend  them  in  their 


lawful  rights,  to  prosecute  dishonest  honey  commis- 
sion-men, to  enforce  laws  against  adulteration  of 
honey,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  bee  culture 
in  general. 

3  Any  person  can  become  a  member  by  payment 
of  membership  fee  of  $1  annually  on  or  before  Feb- 
ruary ],  to  Secretary  or  General  Manager,  except  as 
provided  in  section  8  of  article  "VI. 

Those  who  are  uipmbers  of  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  and 
N.  B.  K.  U.  when  this  constitution  is  adopted  by 
each  organization,  shall  be  members  of  this  Union. 

4  The  officers  of  this  Union  shall  be  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  and  a  board  of  directors, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  general  manager  and  six 
directors,  whose  term  of  oflBce  shall  be  for  one  year, 
or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified; 
and  the  director  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Those  who  are  officers  of  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Union,  when  this  constitution  is  adopted  by  said 
Union,  shall  constitute  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  Union  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified. 

.5.  The  President.  Vice-president,  and  Secretary 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers pi'esent  at  f  ach  annual  njeeting  of  the  Union, 
and  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee.  The 
board  of  directors  and  General  Manager  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  during  the  month  of  December,  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  voting;  blank  ballots  for 
this  purpose,  accomimnied  by  a  full  list  of  the  mem- 
bership, which  shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  by 
the  General  Manager;  and  said  ballots  shall  be  re- 
turned to  a  committee  of  two  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee,  whose 
names  and  postoffice  address  shall  be  sent  to  the 
General  Manager  by  said  executive  committee  on 
or  before  the  15th  of  November,  preceding  the  elec- 
tion. Said  committee  of  two  shall  count  the  bal- 
lots and  certify  the  result  to  the  General  Manager 
during  the  first  week  in  January. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside 
at  the  aiuiual  meeting  of  the  Union,  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  devolve  upon  the  presid- 
ing officer. 

The  Vice-president,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  perform  his  duties. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  meeting;  receive  membership- 
fees,  furnish  General  Manager  with  names  and 
postoffice  address  of  those  who  become  members  at 
the  annual  meeting;  pay  the  treasurer  all  moneys 
left  in  his  hands  after  paying  expenses  of  the  annu- 
al meeting,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  requested  of  him.  He  shall  receiA'e  such  sum  for 
his  services  as  maybe  granted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, not  exceeding  $~5. 

The  General  Manager  shall  be  secretary  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  keep  list  of  names  of  mem- 
bers and  addresses,  receive  membership  fees,  and 
be  treasurer  of  the  Union.  He  shall  give  bond  in 
sucli  amount  and  with  such  conditions  as  maybe 
required  and  approved  by  the  board  of  directors. 
He  shall  also  send  each  loember  a  statement  of  the 
flnanr-ial  condition  and  report  of  work  done  by  the 
board. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  determine  what 
course  shall  be  taken  by  the  Union  upon  any  mat- 
ter presented  to  it  for  consideration  and  does  not 
conflict  with  this  constitution,  and  cause  such  ex" 
tra  but  equfil  assessment  to  be  made  on  each  mem- 
ber as  may  bet'ome  necessary,  e-iving  reasons  to 
each  why  such  is  required,  providing  that  not  more 
than  one  such  assessment  be  made  in  one  year,  and 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  a  membership  fee, 
without  a  majority  vote  of  the  members. 

Any  member  neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay  said 
assessment  as  required  by  the  board  shall  forfeit 
his  membership  and  right  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Union  for  one  year  after  said  assessment  be- 
comes due 

The  board  of  directors  shall  pay  the  Geuei-al  Man- 
ager such  sum  for  his  services  as  the  board  shall 
deem  proper,  but  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the 
receipts.  Said  board  shall  meet  at  such  time  and 
place  as  it  may  decide  upon.. 

7.  Funds  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  that  the 
board  may  consider  for  the  interest  of  its  members. 
D8.  Any  vacancj'  occui-ring  in  the  board  may  be 
filled  by  the  executive  committee,  and  any  vacancy 
in  the  committee  may  be  filled  bv  the  board. 

9.  The  Union  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
executive  committee. 
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10.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended 
by  a  majority  vote  of  all  members,  providing  notice 
of  said  alteraiion  or  amendment  has  been  given  at 
a  previous  annual  meeting. 


LINCOLN  CONVENTION  REPORT. 

My  report,  as  will  be  seen,  of  the  Lincoln 
convention  will  be  made  up  of  fragments  here 
and  there.  A  few  of  them  appear  in  this  issue, 
editorially  and  elsewhere.  The  only  essays  or 
papers  that  1  publish  in  full  are  the  poem  by 
Eugene  Secor  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  York,  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  The  first  named  was 
encored  so  heavily  by  the  bee-keepers  that  I 
thought  our  readers  would  like  to  see  what  it 
was.  The  second  is  a  paper  on  a  very  impor- 
tant subject,  and  I  hardly  need  to  say  that  I 
indorse  Mr.  York's  ideas.  Here  are  the  poem 
and  essay  in  question. 

SECOR'S    reply    to  address   of    welcome    at    LIN- 
COLN, NEB. 

We're  glad  to  be  invited  to  the  "  wild  and  woolly 

West,"    \ 
Where  the  cowboys  roam  the  country  with  neither 

coat  nor  vest 
(According  to  the  silly  claim  of  many  Eastern  folk 
Who  never  seem  to  comprehend  a  breezy  Western 

joke). 
But  some  of  us  have  "  traveled  "—in  fact,  l^een  here 

before; 
Have  felt  the  grip  of  Western  hand  extended  at  the 

door. 
We  don't  suppose  that  Indian  raids  are  every-day 

affairs. 
Or  that  the  hungry  prairie-wolf  will  snap  us  un- 
awares ; 
And  neither  do  we  look  for  men  in  this  new  prairie 

State 
Who  lack  in  kindness  or  in  worth  because  'twas 

peopled  late. 
We  know  that  all  of  virtue  and  hospitable  cheer 
Are  not  confined  to  older  States — they've  taken  root 

out  here. 
The  hearts  of  tliese  our  brethren  we  should  expect 

to  And 
Responsive  as  their  generous  soil — the  richest  of  its 
kind. 
Boast  not,  ye  Yankee  farmers,  pent  up  between 
the  hills, 
Of  the  greenness  of  your  verdure  or  the  music  of 

your  rills; 
Here  broad  and  fertile  acres  wait  for  millions  yet 

to  be— 
Await  the  march  of  empire  west— the  bivouac  of  the 

free. 
These  prairies,  like  an  ocean  vast,  in  billowy  grand- 
eur roll, 
A  blessing  in  each  valley  and  a  promise  on  each 

knoll. 
There's  food  enough  in  this  rich  soil,  stored  up  long, 

long  ago. 
For  ten  times  ten  the  present  needs  of  population's 
flow. 
So  if  the  hive  of  industry  be  overcrowded  east. 
There's  room  for  several  swarms  out  here  (  "priori- 
ty rights"  released). 
But  from  an  economic  view  my  mental  Kodak  shows 
No  drones  need  be  imported  here— the  worker  is 

what  "goes." 
This  climate  is  a  little  "hard,"  so  I  have  been  in- 
formed. 
On  idlers;  and  if  such  migrate  they'll  wish  they'd 
never  swarmed. 
I  said  that  none  but  workers  are  in  demand  out 
here; 
Perhaps  you  bee-men  present  may  think  it  some 

what  queer 
That  5i(ee7(,s'  are  not  a  vital  part  of  such  a  colony. 
Thej'  are,  my  friends,  important;    but  don't  you 

clearly  see 
Nebraska  queens  are  just  as  good— and  acclimated 

too— 
As  any  foreign  race  or  blood,  albeit  old  or  new  ? 
So  if  you've  not  contracted,  and  you  chance  to  find 

one  here. 
She's  warranted,  I'll  venture,  to  be  without  a  peer. 


'Tis  Eastern  blood  and  Western  vim  that  make  the 

world  go  round; 
In  other  words,  they  make  thiags  "  hum  "—to  us  a 

cheerful  sound. 
The  greeting  which  your  speakers  give  is  prized 

by  us  bee-men; 
We  take  most  kindly  to  sweet  things— perhaps  we'll 

ct>me  again. 
We'll  not.  1  hope,  inflict  a  sting  for  kindness  you 

have  shown; 
Such  honeyed  words,  such  i-oyal  cheer,  demand  our 

love  alone. 
We  represent  a  brotherhood  whose  craft,  for  ages 

past. 
Has  been  esteemed  a  worthy  one  because  their  lot 

is  cast 
With  those  who  in  the  field  of  toil  create  the  world's 

gieat  wealth. 
And  at  the  same  time  lessen  not  its  pleasures  or  its 

health. 
The  sweets  of  life  we  gather  in;  we  garner  nature's 

waste; 
We  horde  the  nectar  from  the  flowers  to  cater  to 

man's  taste; 
We  fructif* .  with  bus^' elves,  the  orchai-d  and  the 

field: 
The  spoils  we  get  Mre  but  the  fee  for  making  blos- 
soms yield. 
Without  Mur  winged  wizard-priests  that  marry  d  s- 

tant  flowers. 
This  earth  niisrht  be  a  desert  waste  where  now  are 

fruit  I ul  bowers. 
Bespeak  we  then  for  these  our  aids,  and  keepers  too, 

as  well. 
The  word  of  praise  that  wortn  demands— that  worth 

thf^ir  works  do  tell. 
I  notice  that  you  have  a  bee,  quite  common  every- 
where— 
At  least  in  Uncle  Sam's  domains  she  is  by  no  means 

rare ; 
And,  like  the  "busy  bee"  of  song,  she   buzzeth 

night  and  day 
(In  bonnets  mostly  worn  by  men)  in  a  most  bewitch- 
ing way. 
The  "presidential  bee"  is  here  as  vanguard  of  our 

host. 
With  silver  bands  instead  of  gold— the  marks  we 

prize  the  most. 
In  this  campaign  'twixt  white  and  yellow  we  look 

with  longing  eye 
For  some  bright  ray— some  star  of  hope— from  out 

the  murky  sky. 
For,  whether  gold  or  silver  wins,  tve  want  prosperity. 
We  need  the  /ocfo/jy's  busy  hum  to  stimulate  the 

bee; 
For  people  eat  best  when  they  work;  and  bees  in- 
crease and  thrive 
When  some  one  buys  the  royal  food  found  only  in 

the  hive. 
The  city  where  now  congregate  the  chosen  of  our 

clan 
Was  named  for  one  immortal  in  the  heart  of  every 

man. 
Immortal  may  the  friendships  be  which  on  this  spot 

we  form. 
That,  like  the  granite  hills  of  God,  shall  stand  both 

time  and  storm. 
And  may  the  bond  of  union  between  the  West  and 

East 
Grow  stronger  as  the  years  go  by  and  each  return- 
ing feast. 
Fair  city  of  this  western  plain  the  salted  seas  be- 
tween. 
Gem  of  mid-continent  beauty ,  of  prairie  cities  queen, 
We  bid  thee  prosper  and  grow  strong,  and,  like  that 

giant  name 
Whose  hallowed  sound  is  Freedom's  boast,  be  ever 
known  to  fame. 

HONEY  commission-men   AND  ADULTERATION. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  not  only  a  very  im- 
portant one,  but  is  really  a  double  one— though  in 
some  instances  as  closely  united  as  were  the  once 
famous  Siamese  twins,  for  are  not  honey  commis- 
sion-nipn  sometimes  also  large  adulterators  of  the 
sweet  product  of  the  bee  ? 

It  mav  be,  however,  that  I  can  make  myself  bet- 
ter understood,  and  also  do  better  justice  to  my 
double  subject,  if  1  speak  of  the  honey  commission- 
men,  and  then  follow  with  a  few  words  on  that 
modern  abomination— the  adulteration  of  honey. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
question  the  honey  commission-men's  right  to  live. 
They  are  a  necessity— I  mean  the  honest  honey  com- 
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mission-men.  Tlie  other  kind  may  be  a  necessary 
evil,  though  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  "it. 

I  sometimes  tiiinli  that  honey  commission-men 
are  just  what  bee-keepers  make  them,  or  allow 
them  to  become.  But  some  of  them,  I  must  con- 
fess, are  as  "wise  as  serpents"  and  fully  as  harm- 
ful. It  is  surprising  how  easily  otlierwise  wide- 
awake bee-keepers  pei'mit  themselves  to  be  "roped 
in"  by  flaming-  honey-circulars,  sent  out  by  new 
and  untried  honey  commission-men,  quoting  high 
prices  for  honey,  if  those  who  receive  such  con- 
signment-.solicitiug  circulars  would  stop  to  consider 
lor  only  a  moment,  it  seems  to  me  they  would  be 
wise  enough  to  know  that  any  quoted  prices  higlier 
than  those  given  in  tlie  market  columns  ot  the  bee- 
papers,  must  be  entirely  fictitious,  and  wholly  un- 
reliable— simply  thrown  out  as  tempting  "bait"  to 
catch  the  unwary  ana  easily  duped. 

I  know  that  we  all  like  to  get  high  prices  for  our 
honey  or  other  products,  and  yet  we  sliould  not  be 
such  blanked  fools  as  10  suppose  that  a  new  honey- 
commission  firm  can  secure  better  prices  than  an 
old  firm  that  perhaps  has  worked  up  a  large  and  reg- 
ular demand  for  honey  in  its  years  of  upright  deal- 
ing. 

Then  the  proper  thing  for  honey-producers  to  do. 
Is  to  let  new  hont-y-commission  firms  entirely  and 
severely  alone,  uytless  satisfied  beyond  all  doubt  of 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  do  just  as  they  pro- 
pose. 

Residing  in  what  is  thoiight  by  many  to  be  the 
greatest  honey -market  in  the  world— Cliicago— I  am 
often  placed  in  a  position  to  discover  some  things 
about  the  doings  of  lioney  commission-men  that  few 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn.  For  instance,  you 
come  to  Chicago  with  one  or  more  carloads  of  hon- 
ey. You  call  upon  a  large  hone.vcommission  firm; 
they  of  course  are  fully  informed  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  market,  or,  if  necessai'y,  they  can  easily  com- 
municate by  telephone  with  all  the  other  large 
honey-dealers.  In  fact,  no  one  will  make  you  an 
offer,  but  keep  you  running  from  one  firm  to  an- 
other, yet  always  wanting  to  know  .i/oi*?- figures  on 
the  honey— just  what  you  are  asking  foi-  it.  After 
one  of  the  firms  finally  purchases  your  honey— like- 
ly at  their  own  figure— they  will  offer  to  divide  it 
with  the  other  honey  commission-men  at  an  ad- 
vance of  perhaps  V2  cent  per  pound,  or  even  at  the 
same  price  they  paid  for  it.  Thus  you  .see  they 
really  can  work  together,  and  there  is  practically 
no  competition  whatever. 

Firms  with  plenty  of  available  cash  capital  can 
feuy  honey  outright,  in  carload  lots,  at  a  greatly  re- 
duced rate,  and  throw  it  on  the  market  at  a  very 
slight  advance— say  one  or  two  cents  per  pound  on 
carload  lots— thus  making  from  $2.50  to  $300  per  car- 
load, and  running  the  market  price  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  permit  me  to  quote  two  sentences  from 
a  private  letter  that  I  received  from  an  honest 
honey-commission  firm  last  February,  referring  to 
another  firm  who  claim  to  have  plenty  of  cash  cap- 
ital, but  some  of  whose  dealings  will  hardly  bear 
investigation.    The  two  sentences  read  thus:    ^wm^-t 

"  Tlieij  boldly  say  that  we  are  the  cause  of  grocers 
having  to  pay  over  10  cents  per  pound  for  choice 
comb  honey.  Our  competition  makes  honey  cost 
fhem  so  much — more  than  it  otherwise  would  !  " 

Again,  the  dishoncut  lioney  commission  men  have 
every  thing  in  their  own  hands,  once  they  have 
your  honey  in  their  possession.  There  is  scarcely  a 
law  by  which  you  can  hold  them  in  case  you  catch 
them  at  all.  They  can  sell  your  consigned  honey 
for  whatever  they  please,  and  return  to  you  as  little 
as  they  please.  You  have  only  to  submit,  and  next 
time  let  such  alone,  if  you  are  wise. 

But  there  are  honest  honey  commission -men. 
What  producers  should  do,  is  to  find  such,  and  en- 
courage them  as  much  as  possible  by  giving  them 
their  patronage  and  endeavoring  to  aid  them  in 
ever.v  way  they  can— by  preparing  and  packing 
their  honey  as  the  particular  market  requires,  and 
allowingthem  tobe  the  judges  as  to  the  best  time 
to  sell.  By  crowding  the  honest  and  careful  com- 
mission-men, you  may  often  cause  the  loss  of  quite 
a  good  deal  on  your  shipment.  Forced  sales  must 
always  be  at  the  lowest  figures. 

But  honey  commission-men  are  not  the  worst  evil 
with  which  honey-producers  must  contend,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

The  world  has  had  what  is  known  in  ai'chseology 
as  "Ages"— the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and 
the  Iron  Age.  But  just  now  we  seem  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  another  "Age,"  namely,  the  Adulteration 
Age !    It  appears  that  every  thing  susceptible  of 


adulteration  is  besmirched  with  this  growing,  dev- 
astating fraud.  Sanded  sugar,  eorncobbed  maple 
syrup,  watered  milk,  paraffined  Ijeeswax,  and  glu- 
cosed  or  corn-syruped  honey.  But  enough  for  our 
consideration,  perhaps,  is  that  of  honey  adultera- 
tion. 

Who  are  the  slimy  bipeds,  guilty  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  our  pure,  sweet  product?  They  are  mainly 
the  cit.v  wholesale  grocers,  the  syrup-mixers,  and 
some  of  the  so-called  honey  commission-men  !  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  out  of  40  of  the  largest  city 
customers  of  a  certain  Chicago  honey-dealer,  37 
adulterate  the  honey  they  purchase  !  Think  ot 
that,  my  fellow  bee-keepers  !  How  many  times 
over  can  those  37  frauds  multiply  the  honey  prod- 
uct, when  the  price  of  glucose  to-day  in  Chicago  is 
but  a  trifle  over  one  cent  per  pound  ? 

You  have  often  seen  one-pound  tumblers  holding 
a  clear  liquid  with  a  piece  of  honey-comb  in  It. 
Well,  at  least  one  honey  commission-man  in  Chica- 
go puts  up  such,  and  there  is  just  one  cent's  worth 
of  pure  honey  in  each  tumbler,  and  the  rest  is  glu- 
cose. It  retails  at  10  cents,  and  costs  3  cents,  in- 
cluding the  glass  tumbler. 

Why  is  glucose  used  almost  wholl.y  as  a  honey 
adulterant  ?  Because  it  carries  no  taste  or  flavor  of 
its  own— so  that  when  only  a  little  honey  is  added  it 
gives  the  honey  flavor  to  the  whole.  Another  rea- 
son is,  that  glucose  does  not  granulate  as  does  most 
of  the  pure  extracted  honey;  this  latter  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  hence  as  glucose  does  not  can- 
dy, it  is  a  feature  in  its  favor  with  the  uneducated. 

The  agent  of  one  Chicago  adulterating  firm  said 
the.y  had  to  have  a  piece  of  comb  in  each  tumbler, 
as  that  is  the  only  way  people  would  buy  honey  (?) 
put  up  in  glasses  nowadays.  And  that  shows  there 
is  a  great  laclc  of  education  or  information  on  the 
part  of  the  consumers  these  days  concerning  pure 
honey. 

So  long  as  the  glucose  business  holds  out,  it  mat- 
ters not  how  limited  is  the  genuine  honey  product 
on  the  market,  under  existing  circumstances. 

Now,  fellow  bee-keepers,  what  can  we  do  to  stop 
this  gigantic  evil  which  threatens  to  destroy  the  le- 
gitimate and  honorable  industry  of  honey-produc- 
tion ?  Why.  M?w'fc,  and  pusJi  for  the  enactment  of  a 
prohibitory  law  that  will  compel  the  entire  cessation 
of  honey  and  other  adulteration,  or  the  requirement 
that  every  package  of  food  products  offered  for 
sale  shall  bear  upon  it,  in  conspicuous  letters,  the 
true  name  or  names  of  the  contents.  Then  if  the 
consumer  desires  to  purchase  glucosed  honey,  let 
him  do  so,  and  not  be  deceived^  into  buying  the 
adulterated  article  when  he  thinks  he  is  getting  the 
simon-pure  honey. 

But  some  will  say,  "You  can't  enforce  such  a 
law  !  "  I  say  wc  can.  How  ?  Elect  men  to  office, 
and  not  politicians ;  men  who  are  honest,  who  are 
not  afraid  to  do  their  duty.  Then  when  our  officers 
attempt  to  put  down  our  common  enemy— the  honey 
adulterators— let  us  give  them  all  the  help  within 
our  power,  instead  of  standing  around  and  whining, 
"  You  can't  enforce  it !  " 

Until  bee-keepers  have  in  their  hands  this  legal 
weapon  with  which  to  pulverize  the  monster  of 
honey-adulteration,  I  can  see  in  the  future  no  en- 
couragement for  our  beloved  pursuit.  But  equipped 
with  an  adequate  anti-adull eraiion  law,  bee-keeping 
would  go  marching  onward  with  the  full  assurance 
that  its  devotees  have  an  even  chance  to  become 
thrifty  and  prosperous  in  a  pursuit  that  endeavors 
to  place  upon  the  table  in  every  home,  one  of  Heav- 
en's purest  and  best  sweets— honey,  as  gathered  by 
the  blessed  bee.  Geo.  W.  York. 

Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  1, 1896. 


Just  as  we  go  to  press  the  American  Bee 
Journal  has  come  to  hand  with  the  inlorma- 
tion  that  George  T.  Wheadon  has  been  arrested 
on  a  warrant  charging  him  with  obtaining 
money  on  false  pretenses.  It  seems  he  sold  840 
tubs  of  butter,  and  several  dozen  cases  of  eggs 
for  a  Wisconsin  farmer,  and  failed  to  turn  over 
the  proceeds.  I  also  learn  through  the  same 
periodical  that  another  commission  house  is 
still  sending  out  circulars  on  white  paper  after 
the  Wheadon  stripe,  and  claiming  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  dealers  in  the  country. 
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For  precept  must  be  upon  precept,  precept  upon 
precept;  line  u])on  line,  line  upon  line;  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little.— Isa.  28:10. 

The  following  is  along  the  line  of  thought  of 
my  talk  to  the  bee-keepers  at  Lincoln,  Neb.: 

Dear  friends,  this  is  an  age  of  improvement 
and  progress.  We  are  not  only  devising  ways 
and  means  of  furnishing  better  things  than  the 
world  ever  saw  before,  but,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  we  also  furnish  these  improved  neces- 
saries of  life  for  less  money  than  they  could 
ever  be  bought  for  before.  Yes,  many  times  we 
furnish  a  better  article  at  a  much  less  price 
than  the  old-fashioned  awkward  utensil  or  im- 
plement used  to  cost  us  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago.  I  may  mention  briefly  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  accomplished  in  bee  culture. 
We  not  only  have  a  better  and  handsomer  sec- 
tion to  hold  the  honey  than  we  ever  had  before, 
but  our  expert  bee-keepers  succeed  in  getting  it 
tilled  with  snow-white  comb  and  luscious  con- 
tents in  a  neater  and  more  attractive  shape 
than  it  has  ever  been   before. 

I  can  remember  the  time,  years  ago,  when  I 
decided  that  the  comb  foundation  that  seemed 
to  be  needed  ought  to  be  made  with  a  pair  of 
rolls.  I  said  we  should  be  able  to  roll  out  a 
strip  a  mile  long  if  anybody  wanted  it.  Long 
days  and  nights  I  worked  on  the  problem;  and 
I  distinctly  remember  the  time  when  Mrs.  Root 
urged  me  to  burn  up  my  machinery  and  give 
it  all  up.  She  was  tired  of  the  melted  wax, 
doubtless,  and  I  was  too.  But  I  could  not  think 
of  abandoning  the  project  then  and  there. 
Nowadays  when  I  go  down  into  our  wax-room 
and  see  the  boys  and  girls  making  beautiful 
foundation,  or,  rather,  see  as  I  have  of  late 
where  automatic  machinery  does  it,  1  wonder 
if  anybody  thinks  of  the  long  string  of  difficul- 
ties that  we  had  to  get  through  with  before 
this  thing  was  a  success.  The  machine  now 
takes  a  chunk  of  pure  beeswax,  said  wax  being 
melted  and  kept  at  the  right  heat  by  a  coil  of 
steam-pipe.  A  machine  makes  it  into  sheet 
wax  of  evenest  thickness,  and  these  sheets 
are  run  out  and  rolled  up  like  a  belt  of  leather 
or  like  paper  from  a  paper  machine.  Another 
automatic  machine  passes  it  through  the  rolls, 
cuts  the  sheets  into  the  desired  length,  and 
piles  them  up  neater  than  any  one  can  possibly 
do  it  by  hand.  These  machines  will  run  for  a 
little  time  alone,  and  do  their  work  all  right 
without  any  attention  or  supervision  whatever. 
I  have  not  the  time  here  to  mention  the  improv- 
ed products  that  meet  us  on  every  hand;  but 
let  me  take  one  more  illustration: 

During  the  past  summer  I  have  greatly  en- 
joyed raising  a  crop  of  the  finest  apples  I  ever 
saw.  We  commenced  in  the  spring,  before  the 
trees  were  leaved  out,  and  sprayed  them  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture.  Just  before  the  buds 
opened  we  gave  them  another  spraying.  After 
the  petals  had  fallen  so  that  we  should  not 
poison  the  bees  they  were  sprayed  a  third  time, 
with  a  little  London  purple  added  to  the  spray- 
ing solution.  This  was  to  poison  the  codling- 
moth.  When  the  apples  were  as  large  as 
hickorynuts  they  were  sprayed  again  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenic,  and  a  little  later 
on  they  were  given  still  another  dose.  The 
result  was,  we  had  apples  free  from  scab,  and 
almost  free  from  worms.  But  this  spraying 
was  not  all  of  it.  The  borers  have  for  several 
years  been  at  work  down  near  the  base  of  the 
trunk  of  the  trees  in  my  young  orchard,  and 
some  of  the  trees  were  killed  outright  before  I 
found  out  where  and  what  the  enemy  was. 
Last  fall  we  commenced  to  dig  out  the  borers 


with  a  sharp  pointed  knife  and  wire.  We  went 
over  them  again  in  the  spring,  and  once  more 
along  in  June,  and  we  are  going  over  them 
again  this  fall.  And  that  was  not  all.  The 
trees  blossomed  very  full  last  spring.  Many  of 
them  had  set  more  apples  than  they  could  hold. 
We  picked  off  the  gnarliest  and  poorest  speci- 
mens where  there  were  too  many  on  a  limb; 
and  we  got  rid  of  some  more  by  shaking  them 
off  in  order  that  the  remaining  ones  might 
have  a  better  chance.  Still  further,  we  drew 
some  fine  old  well-rotted  manure,  and  scatter- 
ed it  liberally  around  under  some  of  the  choicest 
trees  as  far  as  the  limbs  extend.  This  was  to 
enable  them  to  perfect  the  immense  loads  of 
fruit  that  the  tree  had  undertaken  to  mature. 
The  copious  rains  of  last  summer  carried  this 
fertility  all  down  to  the  roots;  and  as  a  reward 
for  our  pains  and  care,  we  had,  as  I  have  told 
you,  apples  that  not  only  astonished  but  de- 
lighted all  our  friends.  Yes,  the  apples  delight- 
ed our  little  granddaughter  before  she  was 
quite  one  year  old;  and  grandpa  carried  her 
out  and  showed  her  the  great  nice  apples,  and 
explained  to  her  that  they  were  not  only  hand- 
some, but  would  be  good  to  eat  in  a  few  days. 
She  learned  with  her  baby  lips  to  join  in  his 
exclamations  of  surprise  and  thankfulness.  If 
I  remember  correctly  he  used  to  say  to  her, 
"Oh.  my!  what  nice  apples!"  But  her  baby 
lips  did  not  shape  the  words  exactly  as  grandpa 
did.  She  got  it,  "Oh,  ivy!"  instead  of  "Oh, 
my!"  Pretty  soon  that  was  her  favorite  ex- 
pression when  she  saw  any  thing  nice  or  un- 
usual. Sunday  morning,  Oct.  18,  when  the 
snowflakes  came  tumbling  down  almost  as  large 
as  half-dollars,  she  looked  out  the  window  and 
expressed  her  wonder  and  surprise  by  a  series 
of  "Oh,  wy's!"  When  she  came  to  enjoy  the 
nice  mellow  apples  with  grandpa,  there  were 
more  "Oh,  wy's!" 

You  see,  we  could  not  secure  any  thing  real 
nice  and  beautiful  without  much  care  and 
pains;  but  it  must  be  line  upon  line  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  as  the  old  text  has  it.  And, 
again,  it  is  not  enough  to  plant  the  seed  or  to 
plant  the  tree.  Both  must  be  watched  year  by 
year,  week  by  week,  day  by  day.  Sometimes 
it  must  be  hour  by  hour.  If  you  are  raising 
Hubbard  squashes,  and  want  to  have  the  finest 
and  best  in  the  market,  the  bugs  must  be 
watched  for  when  the  weather  is  favorable, 
almost  every  hour.  It  will  not  do  to  say,  "I 
think  they  are  all  right,  for  there  was  not  a  bug 
on  them  this  morning."  By  noon  the  bugs 
may  have  destroyed  a  large  number  of  plants. 
Sometimes  the  potato-beetles  come  in  upon  us 
in  the  same  way.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  victory,  and  it  is  so  in  producing  almost  any 
thing  for  market,  in  these  days  when  sharp 
competition  is  all  around  us.  It  will  npver  do 
for  us  to  be  discouraged  because  there  are  so 
many  foes  to  fight,  and  because  prices  are  so 
low,  unless  we  have  the  very  finest  that  can  be 
produced.  It  seems  hard;  but  yet  if  we  have 
the  right  attitude  toward  the  great  Creator  of 
the  universe,  and  are  looking  to  him  daily  and 
hourly  for  guidance  and  counsel,  we  shall  see 
there  are  blessings  in  the  background  of  the 
very  things  that  look  to  us  like  misfortunes  and 
hardships. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  I  want  to  speak  of 
something  of  more  moment  and  more  impor- 
tance than  sections  of  nice  honey  or  even  beau- 
tiful apples.  All  these  things  are  right  and 
proper.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  see  young  men 
or  young  women  giving  their  whole  heart  to 
the  work  of  excelling  in  these  things.  But  this 
should  not  be  first  and  foremost.  Somebody 
has  said  that  the  most  important  crop  that 
grows  on  the  farm  or  anywhere  else,  for  that 
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matter,  is  the  crop  of  boys  and  girls.  And  now 
I  am  going  to  direct  your  attention  to  caring 
for  the  children  in  this  great  land  of  ours.  Edu- 
cated, intelligent,  pure-minded  men  and  women 
are  the  grandest  piece  of  worl<  that  humanity 
ever  contemplated;  and  bright,  symmetrical, 
pure,  and  good  men  and  women  do  not  come 
without  care  and  painstaiiing.  If  the  parents 
do  not  do  it,  somebody  else  must  do  it.  That 
little  grandchild  I  have  alluded  to  would  not 
be  sweet  and  pretty  if  she  were  allowed  to  have 
her  own  way.  Ask  her  mother,  and  she  will 
tell  you  that  I  have  made  no  mistake.  God 
gives  us  these  children  pure  and  innocent;  but 
by  some  means  we  may  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand exactly,  evil  impulses  and  bad  disposi- 
tions are  sure  to  take  root  and  grow  if  they  are 
not  watched  and  weeded  out.  Like  the  borer 
in  the  trunk  of  the  apple-tree,  these  evils,  if 
allowed  to  go  on,  will  strike  at  the  very  vitals 
in  a  short  time.  Then,  again,  like  the  apples, 
we  must  watch  them  during  every  stage  of 
their  growth.  The  parent's  work  is  almost 
never  done. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  things  that  threaten 
our  boys.  A  speaker  before  the  Ohio  State 
Liquor  League,  after  having  discussed  matters 
of  interest  to  the  saloon  business  and  its  suc- 
cesses, wound  up  with  the  following  significant 
statement- 
It  will  appear  from  these  facts,  g-entlemen,  that 
the  success  ot  our  business  is  dependent  largely 
upon  the  creation  of  appetite  for  drink.  Men  who 
drink  liquor,  like  otners,  will  die;  and  if  there  is  no 
new  appetite  created,  our  counters  will  be  empty, 
as  will  be  our  coffers.  Our  children  will  go  hungrj-, 
or  we  must  cbange  our  business  to  that  of  some 
other  more  remunerative. 

The  open  field  for  the  creation  of  this  appetite 
is  among  the  boys.  After  men  have  grown  and 
their  habits  are  formed,  they  rarely  ever  change  in 
this  regard.  It  will  be  needful,  tlierefore,  that  mis 
siouary  work  be  done  among  the  boys;  and  1  make 
the  suggestion,  gentlemen,  that  nickels  expended 
in  treats  to  the  boys  now  will  return  in  dollars  to 
your  tills  after  the  appetite  has  been  formed. 
Above  all  things,  ci-eate  appetite!    , 

One  of  their  plans  to  teach  the  boys  to-like 
strong  drink  was  to  offer  them  lemonade  con- 
taining just  enough  whisky  or  brandy  to  give 
the  boys'a  taste.  When  somebody  told  me  the 
borers  were  killing  my  nice  young  apple-trees. 
I  declared  that  that  sort  of  work  should  be 
stopped.  But  just  compare  for  an  instant  this 
matter  of  choice  apple-trees  with  the  boys  of 
our  homes.  Do  you  not  say  with  me,  "  Let  the 
apple-trees  go — let  every  thing  go — until  we 
hold  these  fellows  up  to  the  scorn  of  all  good 
people  " ? 

Now,  it  is  not  intemperance  alone  that  our 
children  are  to  be  guarded  against.  There  are 
other  things  that  have  been  pronounced  even 
more  blighting  and  withering  and  devastating 
than  a  taste  for  liquor.  But  the  saloon  men 
have  got  hold  of  this  thing  too;  and  the  vile 
pictures  of  obscenity  that  accompany  the 
liquor-traffic  &ive  you  ample  proof. 

One  of  the  great  safeguards  to  all  these  dan- 
gers that  beset  our  children  are  good  schools 
and  colleges.  The  beautiful  university,  with 
its  hundreds  of  pupils,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  tells  us 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  there;  and  the 
bright  faces,  the  good  behavior,  and  the  intel- 
ligent-looking young  men  and  women  that  we 
see  all  through  the  buildings  tell  again  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  fashion- 
ing and  molding  intelligent  beings  into  OocVs 
own  image,  instead  of  letting  them  go  down  to 
the  depths  of  destruction  and  toward  the  bot- 
tomless pit  that  some  of  us  have  occasionally 
had  at  least  glimpses  of.  May  God  help  us  to 
remember  the  boys  and  girls,  the  children  of 
our  homes,  as  well  as  the  other  things  that 
cheer  and  delight  us  along  the  pathway  of  life. 


DISSENSION  AND  CONTENTION  AMONG  OUR  OWN 
PEOPLE. 

The  following,  which  I  clip  from  the  Chicago 
Advance,  so  completely  expresses  my  feelings 
that  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  it  to  our  readers: 

In  the  interest  of  good  morals  and  wise  patriotism 
we  wish  to  express  our  surprise,  regret,  and  utter 
disapprobation  in  view  of  the  persistent  attempts 
of  some  of  our  political  leaders  to  create  social  di- 
visions among  the  American  people,  and  to  array 
classes  against  classes.  Our  commercial  and  social 
evils  can  never  he  corrected  in  that  way.  The  most 
mischievous  man  conceivable  in  church,  state,  or 
general  society,  is  the  one  who  creates  divisions, 
antagonisms,  and  acrimonies  among  people  who  are 
called  to  live  together  in  harmonious  co-operations, 
or  who  widens  the  breaches  that  fanaticisms  have 
already  made.  Of  all  countries,  this  is  out  of  place 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  caste  spirit 
and  class  prejudices  are  out  of  harmony  with  our 
national  ideas  and  temper.  Before  the  law,  wheth- 
er written  on  statutes,  or  on  our  traditions  and  gen- 
eral habits,  we  are  equal.  All  places,  social,  political, 
and  commercial,  are  open  to  the  aspiration  and  ef- 
fort of  all  citizens.  Nothing  could  be  more  short- 
sighted and  mischievous  than  that  kind  of  talk 
which  antagonizes  political  opponents  as  enemies, 
or  attempts  to  gain  popular  support  by  encourag- 
ing one  set  of  citizens  in  their  prejudices  against 
one  another,  and  by  fostering  the  unnatural  senti- 
ment that  they  are  the  slaves  of  fancied  oppressors 
rather  than  American  freemen  in  the  possession  of 
all  the  rights  so  splendidly  conserved  under  the 
charter  of  our  liberties.  We  may  differ  in  respect 
to  policies,  but  we  are  all  members  of  one  another 
in  the  fellowship  of  freedom. 


LINCOLN,  NEB. 

This  whole  trip,  of  something  over  a  thou- 
sand miles,  was  made  in  about  30  hours,  or  an 
average  of  about  33  miles  an  hour  including 
stops  and  change  of  cars.  Some  of  the  way,  I 
noticed  by  watching  the  mile-posts,  we  made 
nearly  if  not  quite  a  mile  a  minute.  On  these 
fast  trains  a  dining-car  is  used  to  save  the  time 
that  would  be  consumed  for  stopping  for  meals; 
but  on  this  side  of  Chicago  the  price  was 
11.00  a  meal.  1  have  paid  this  price  for  a  meal 
of  victuals  only  a  few  times  in  my  life,  and  it 
has  always  given  me  a  guilty  feeling  when  I 
remembered  the  number  of  men  with  large 
families,  who  work  hard  for  only  a  dollar  a  day; 
and  then  to  think  of  taking  a  dollar  for  the 
purchase  of  a  single  meal  gives  me  a  feeling 
that  1  should  not  like  to  have  it  known.  I  can 
not  do  it  with  a  clear  conscience.  Again,  when 
near  Lincoln  a  man  boarded  the  train,  who  was 
a  subscriber  to  Gleanings.  We  had  a  very 
pleasant  talk  with  him,  and  in  this  talk  he 
said  that  corn  had  been  sold  as  low  as  10  cents 
a  bushel;  and  the  bushel  they  have  out  there 
— at  least  a  bushel  of  ears — would  mean  a  bush- 
el basket  full,  and  Imlf  full  again.  In  other 
words,  think  of  paying  out  for  your  dinner 
money  enough  to  buy  15  bushels  of  com  as  we 
measure  it  here  in  Ohio.  There  is  something 
wrong  and  inconsistent  about  this.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  railroad  companies  complain 
of  the  lack  of  travel.  How  can  afarvier  travel 
when  he  must  pay  a  dollar  for  his  dinner  or  go 
without  it?  Well,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we 
found  a  change  in  this  matter  when  we  got  on 
to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  beyond 
Chicago.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  Dr.  Mil- 
ler with  me  for  a  traveling  companion.  Along 
between  7  and  8  o'clock  the  doctor  mentioned 
that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  have  some  nice 
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beefsteak  for  breakfast  if  we  could  get  it  with- 
out paying  a  dollar  apiece;  and  when  the  por- 
ter announced  that  breakfast  was  ready  I  ask- 
ed him  what  they  charged.  I  really  felt  happy 
when  he  said  they  charged  for  what  a  man 
called  for,  and  nothing  more.  You  see,  this  hit 
the  doctor  and  me  to  a  dot,  for  we  wanted  just 
beefsteak  and  hot  water— at  least  I  did,  and  we 
did  not  want  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  things  we 
'•  didn't  want!"  In  a  twinkling  we  were  seated 
at  a  very  pretty  dining-table.  At  an  expense 
of  only  40  cents  each  we  had  just  as  nice  and  as 
large  a  tenderloin  steak  as  either  could  have 
asked  for.  By  consulting  the  bill  of  fare  I 
found  that  one  could  make  a  very  decent  meal 
at  an  expenditure  of  only  35  cents,  and  enjoy 
the  luxuries  of  a  beautiful  dining-room  car  at 
the  same  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
European  plan  is  a  special  feature  of  the  C,  B. 
<S:  Q.  or  not;  but  I  hope  that  other  railroads 
that  do  not  fall  into  line  of  letting  a  man  dine 
cheap  if  he  wants  to  will  have  their  reward — a 
beautiful  dining-car  without  any  patrons. 

Now.  it  is  worth  something  to  me  to  eat  my 
breakfast  leisurely  and  in  comfort  while  I  am 
wheeled  along  at  the  rate  of  almost  a  mile  a 
minute.  It  is  worth  something  to  me  to  have  a 
great  large  plate-glass  window,  spotlessly  clean, 
where  I  can  see  our  broad  country  as  1  leisurely 
masticate  my  steak.  Through  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  we  saw  more  corn- 
fields than  almost  any  thing  else;  and  the 
fields  are  so  large  that  the  rows  are  long 
enough  to  please  even  Terry  in  the  way  of  lo7ig 
rows.  May  be  I  am  a  little  conceited  in  regard 
to  my  own  State;  but  it  did  seem  to  me  as 
though  the  farming  through  the  West  was  not 
as  well  managed  as  it  is  in  Ohio— at  least  along 
the  lake  shore  between  Elyria  and  Toledo. 
This  fact  impressed  me  forcibly  both  in  going 
out  and  coming  home.  For  instance,  I  saw  not 
only  men  but  women  digging  potatoes  with  a 
hoe  all  through  the  Western  States.  To  make 
the  matter  more  aggravating,  there  were  so 
many  weeds  in  the  potato-fields  it  was  a  very 
hard  matter  to  get  out  the  potatoes  with  a  hoe 
or  any  other  implement.  Why!  I  saw  w;omen 
chopping  away  with  a  hoe  when  I  fairly  ached 
to  take  one  of  our  nice  bright  potato- forks  and 
go  into  that  field  and  get  all  the  potatoes  out 
on  top  of  the  ground  from  a  dozen  hills  while 
they  were  working  at  one.  I  think  we  should 
have  some  missionaries  sent  out.  equipped  with 
nice  bright  potato-forks.  These  missionaries 
should  instruct  the  people  how  to  use  a  fork  in 
place  of  a  hoe. 

Then,  again,  it  is  not  only  the  potato-fields 
that  were  weedy,  but  the  cornfields  were,  as  a 
rule,  terribly  weedy.  You  may  say  we  can  not 
expect  clean  corn-fields  when  corn  brings  only 
10  or  15  cts.  a  bushel.  May  be  I  am  wrong,  but  I 
do  not  aeree  with  this  sort  of  reasoning.  If  I 
were  obliged  to  raise  corn  at  lO'cts.  a  bushel  I 
think  my  chances  would  be  better  for  getting 
out  whole  with  clean  culture;  and  clean  cul- 
ture does  not  cost  very  much  nowadays.  Per- 
haps thev  do  not  cultivate  their  corn  out  west 
at  all.  Same  of  the  fields  looked  as  if  they 
didn't.  But  then  there  are  other  fields,  and  we 
found  them  occasionally  all  along  the  way, 
that  showed  evidences  of  clean  culture  and  nice 
farming.  I  do  not  know  how  many  bushels  of 
corn  these  people  get  to  the  acre:  but  on  my 
own  ground  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  at  the 
rate  of  200  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre. 

A  good  deal  of  plowing  that  I  saw  done  did 
not  suit  me.  Now,  I  am  not  very  much  of  a 
farmer,  and  may  be  these  people  know  their 
own  business  best;  but  after  I  had  raised  a  crop 
of  weeds  I  should  certainly  want  a  plow,  and  a 
man  to  manage  it,  so  as  to  get  all  of  the  weeds 


under  the  ground  and  out  of  sight.  Let  me  di- 
gress a  little: 

A  neighbor  wanted  to  hire  our  team  and  tools 
to  get  in  a  piece  of  wheat.  Our  price  for  man, 
team,  and  tools,  is  35  cts.  an  hour.  He  thought 
he  could  not  afford  to  pay  that,  so  he  got  a 
cheaper  man  to  do  the  plowing.  Then  he  de- 
cided he  had  better  have  our  man  to  finish  the 
job;  and  as  he  went  away  he  remarked  that 
the  harrowing  would  have  to  be  done  all  i7i  one 
direction,  because  the  plowing  had  been  done 
so  poorly  the  trash  would  all  be  pulled  up  again 
if  it  were  dragged  in  the  usual  way.  Our  team 
finished  the  job  and  put  in  the  grain;  but  it 
cost  more  to  do  it  than  if  we  had  taken  the  job 
in  the  first  place  (plowing  and  all)  at  our  price, 
and  we  should  have  had  the  job  from  beginning 
to  end  in  very  much  better  shape.  Now,  I 
leave  it  to  you  whether  cheao  hurried  plowing 
pays  after  all. 

The  great  prairies  of  the  Western  States 
offer  wonderful  advantages  to  improved  farm- 
ing, and  I  was  told  again  and  again  that  no 
manure  was  needed,  nor  fertilizer  of  any  sort. 
They  grow  corn  on  the  same  ground  year  after 
year,  and  get  big  crops— sometimes  big  crops  of 
weeds  too,  along  with  a  big  crop  of  corn. 

As  we  got  near  the  end  of  our  trip,  the 
prairies  began  to  grow  wider  and  wider;  and 
sometimes  the  scenery  reminded  me  so  strongly 
of  that  wonderful  irip  across  the  deserts  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  that  I  felt  as  if  I  ?mtst  go  on, 
not  only  to  the  great  deserts  but  to  the  land  be- 
yond those  wonderful  mountains. 

Lincoln.  Neb.,  is  beautifully  situated.  Its 
buildings  are  as  fine  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  any 
city  of  its  size — perhaps  finer.  A  mile  or  two 
out  of  the  city  there  is  a  wonderful  salt  lake 
that  I  longed  to  investigate.  This  salt  lake 
rises  and  falls  like  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  so  I 
am  told.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  day  there  is 
quite  an  expanse  of  water;  but  a  few  hours 
later  the  salt  basin  is  almost  empty.  I  wanted 
to  know  more  about  it,  but  lack  of  time  did  not 
permit  further  investigation. 

During  the  intermission,  I  heard  some  talk 
about  the  beet-sugar  industry.  The  general 
impression  seemed  to  be  that  there  was  not 
very  much  encouragement  in  it  for  the  farmers. 
One  lady,  however,  thought  differently.  A 
great  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in 
developing  beet  sugar,  and  I  hope  the  result 
may  be  that  it  has  not  been  expended  in  vain. 


ON  THE  WHEEL  AMONG  THE  POTATO-GROWERS. 

Yesterday,  Oct.  23,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  see 
Wilbur  Fenn,  of  Tallmadge,  O.,  dig  and  store 
his  potatoes.  You  will  remember  that  he  is  the 
man  who  plants  his  potatoes  late— in  fact,  as 
late  as  the  last  of  June  and  from  that  into  the 
first  of  July;  therefore  he  is  always  late  about 
digging.  I  reached  his  place  about  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  There  had  been  a  severe  frost 
the  night  before,  and  the  crust  on  the  surface 
was  hardly  thawed  out  enough  to  start.  I 
found  him,  however,  with  four  horses  on  the 
digger,  just  ready  to  go  ahead.  T.  B.Terry 
places  one  team  ahead  of  the  other;  but  Mr. 
Fenn  has  four  horses  abreast,  each  horse  walk- 
ing in  the  furrow  between  the  rows  of  potatoes. 
In  this  way  his  horses  are  all  close  to  the  driver, 
and  there  is  but  little  trouble  in  keeping  them 
in  place.    The  digger  is  the  Hoover,  illustrated 
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in  our  potato-book.  He  has,  while  digging,  five 
hired  men  besides  himself  and  boy,  and  three 
span  of  horses.  While  waiting  to  warm  up,  his 
hired  help  was  husking  corn  and  drawing  it  to 
the  crib.  As  soon  as  the  digger  had  gone  once 
down  and  back,  two  men  commenced  picking 
up.  Let  me  say  here  that  his  18-acre  potato- 
field  is  100  rods  long.  This  saves  a  large 
amount  of  turning  the  teams  in  every  stage  of 
cultivating  the  crop;  and  with  four  horse!^ 
abreast  it  is  important  that  turning  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Here  is  where  the  im- 
portance of  long  rows  comes  in.  Now  for  the 
pickers. 

Two  men  take  a  potato-box  between  them. 
As  the  machine  digs  every  other  row,  the  pota- 
to-box is  placed  on  the  row  that  has  been  dug 
and  picked  up.  The  pickers  are  stout  young 
or  middle-aged  men.  With  a  sort  of  swinging 
stride  they  gather  the  potatoes  and  throw  them 
into  the  box;  and  as  the  box  is  to  be  moved 
along,  each  one  keeps  watch  and  is  ready,  so 
that  they  take  hold  of  it,  one  on  each  side, 
without  any  waiting  or  hitch  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Of  course,  the  empty  boxes  are  placed 
along  so  as  to  be  right  at  hand  as  fast  as  they 
get  one  filled.  It  takes  a  little  practice  to  drop 
them  just  about  right.  When  there  are  boxes 
enough  filled  to  make  a  load,  a  wagon  with  a 
long  reach,  and  some  stout  planks  laid  on  for  a 
bed,  is  driven  to  the  further  end  of  the  field — 
that  is,  the  further  end  from  the  place  where 
they  are  stored.  The  lines  are  tied  up,  and  the 
horses  are  trained  to  run  the  wagon  very  near 
the  filled  boxes,  and  yet  not  so  near  as  to  knock 
them  over.  One  man  stands  on  the  plank  bot- 
tom and  takes  the  potatoes  as  the  other  hands 
them,  with  a  sort  of  swing,  up  on  to  the  planks. 
The  team  does  not  stop  at  all,  and,  in  fact,  they 
are  trained  to  step  along  at  a  pretty  brisk  pace. 
But  it  is  hustling  work,  and  it  makes  the  men 
puff.  About  30  bushels  make  a  load  on  this 
soft  mellow  soil.  The  horses  go  straight  up  to 
the  cellarway. 

Now,  if  you  will  give  me  your  full  attention  I 
think  I  can  make  it  plain  as  to  how  he  unloads, 
without  any  picture  or  diagram.  His  cellar  is 
reached  by  going  down  an  ordinary  hatchway, 
say  five  or  six  steps.  We  will  suppose  the  team 
with  its  load  of  potatoes  to  be  standing  close  by 
this  hatchway.  Across  the  doorway,  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  steps,  a  stout  strip  of  board 
is  nailed.  This  strip  is  up  perhaps  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  Now,  a  sort  of  railway-track 
runs  from  this  strip  across  the  doorway  up  to 
the  wagon.  This  railway  is  made  of  two  strips 
of  hard  maple,  perhaps  3x6.  They  are  placed 
about  14  inches  apart,  and  nailed  together  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  ladder.  The  upper  end  rests 
upon  a  pair  of  legs  placed  wider  apart  at  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  make  the  tops  stand  solid. 
The  incline  is  such  that  a  box  of  potatoes  will 
just  slide  down  at  a  pretty  good  speed.  To 
prevent  accidents,  a  lit\,le  carriage  is  made  on 
the  railway.  This  carriage  is  a  frame  of  boards 
a  little  larger  than  the  potato-box.  A  rope  is 
attached  to  one  side  so  it  can  be  hauled  back  to 
the  top  after  it  has  carried  down  a  box  of  pota- 
toes. After  the  box  reaches  the  bottom,  the 
man  in  the  cellar  takes  it  up.  The  one  on  the 
top  gives  the  rope  a  jerk,  and  the  carriage 
comes  back  for  another  load.  To  make  this 
carriage  stand  still  while  you  are  loading,  the 
upper  edge  drops  into  a  little  jog  in  the  track. 
When  the  box  is  placed  on  the  carriage,  the 
back  end  is  lifted  enough  to  start  it  down  the 
track.  While  I  was  present  they  unloaded  30 
bushel  boxes  in  5X  minutes.  This  included 
running  the  empty  boxes  up,  and  loading  them 
on  the  wagon.  The  next  load,  while  I  stood 
present  with  watch  in  hand,  was  emptied,  26 


bushels,  in  3Ji'  minutes.  And  then  the  team 
was  back  to  the  field  for  another  load.  Now, 
these  men  did  not  talk  politics  while  making 
this  record,  I  assure  you.  They  get  a  dollar  a 
day  and  their  dinner.  While  I  was  around, 
each  man  worked  as  if  he  were  running  the 
potato  business  himself,  and  was  afraid  that,  at 
25  cts.  a  bushel,  there  might  not  be  very  much 
profit  left  for  the  farmer.  The  day  before,  they 
dug  and  put  into  the  cellar  nearly  .500  bushels. 
The  expense  of  the  men  and  teams  would  not 
go  over  $10.00,  so  that  friend  Fenn  gets  his  pota- 
toes dug  and  put  away  for  winter  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  2  cents  per  bushel.  As  all  his 
other  operations  in  producing  the  crop  are  con- 
ducted in  this  same  systematic  way  I  should 
not  wonder  if  he  does  very  well,  even  should  he 
not  get  more  than  25  cents  a  bushel.  As  his 
crop,  however,  is  all  of  it  extra  nice  Monroe 
Seedlings  and  Sir  Williams,  he  will  probably 
get  rather  more  than  what  they  are  paying  in 
the  general  market.  That  18-acre  field,  if  I  am 
correct,  is  going  to  give  him  about  3000  bushels. 
Potato-growing  time  with  him  is  harvest  time. 
His  oldest  boy  stayed  out  of  school  to  do 
errands  and  help  his  father  boss  things,  so  as 
not  to  have  any  hitch  in  the  work;  and  his 
oldest  girl.  Ellen  (who  wrote  the  little  letter  for 
us),  stayed  at  home  to  help  her  mother  get  din- 
ner for  the  "  harvest  hands." 

In  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  the  Mon- 
roe Seedlings  and  the  Sir  William,  we  begged 
his  good  wife  to  cook  some  of  each  kind  for 
dinner.  As  they  were  placed  on  the  table,  a 
huge  dish  of  each,  smoking  hot,  cousin  Fenn 
asked  us  to  tell  which  was  the  Sir  William  and 
which  was  the  Monroe  Seedling.  The  Sir 
William  was  a  little  the  most  floury  and  mealy; 
in  fact,  they  will  boil  all  to  pieces  If  you  do  not 
look  out,  and  they  are  an  excellent  eating 
potato,  even  when  half  grown,  as  I  have  told 
you  before.  In  point  of  flavor  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish much  difference.  The  Monroe  Seed- 
ling, however,  is  the  whiter  potato  of  the  two. 
The  Sir  William  has  a  little  of  the  yellow  tinge. 
They  look  a  little  yellow  as  they  are  dug  in  the 
field,  and  have  a  very  light  shade  of  yellow 
after  being  cooked;  but  they  are  both  splendid 
potatoes. 

Now,  here  comes  in  another  matter  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  Sir  William  is 
not  as  good  a  potato  in  the  spring  as  the  Mon- 
roe Seedling.  It  will  sprout  almost  in  spite  of 
you,  while  the  Monroe  Seedling  can  be  kept 
clear  up  into  June,  with  proper  care,  almost  as 
sound  as  when  it  was  first  dug.  Mrs.  Root  has 
said  many  times  that  she  would  rather  have 
the  Monroe  Seedling  in  June  and  July,  for  a 
cooking  potato,  than  to  have  the  new  potatoes 
in  the  market. 

In  regard  to  yield,  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  much  difference.  Fenn's  potatoes  are  all 
grown  in  a  beautiful  sandy  and  gravelly  loam. 
They  are  handsomer  and  smoother  than  pota- 
toes grown  on  heavy  clay  or  on  muck  lands,  and 
are  much  better  for  table  use  than  those  grown 
in  muck. 

A  little  further  on,  at  Mr.  Metlin's,  I  found 
them  digging  with  a  Hallock  improved  digger. 
This  machine  is  much  like  our  own,  except  that 
it  has  a  sort  of  grating  of  steel  rods  that  drags 
along  on  the  ground  right  beside  the  shovel- 
plow  digger.  This  shovel-plow  turns  a  furrow 
(potatoes,  dirt,  and  all)  over  each  way  on  to 
the  frame  of  steel  rods.  As  it  drags  along  over 
the  dirt  the  soil  sifts  down  through,  while  the 
potatoes,  stones,  and  lumps  of  dirt  are  left  on 
the  surface.  It  certainly  does  very  good  work 
for  a  cheap  digger  ($18.00);  but  it  does  not 
place  every  potato  on  top  of  the  ground  quite 
as  well  as  the  Hoover  machines  do.    Another 
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thing,  a  great  part  of  the  potatoes  are  left  down 
in  the  furrow  left  by  the  digger.  This  makes 
it  more  work  to  pick  them  up  than  where  they 
are  ieft  on  top  of  the  ground,  or  on  a  strip  of 
ground  slightly  raised,  as  with  a  high-priced 
digger.  It  is  harder  work  on  the  back  where 
you  have  to  reach  down  lower  to  get  the  pota- 
toes. Mr.  Metlin  has  Carman  No.  1  (or  did 
have  until  I  bought  them)  and  the  Koshkonong, 
the  potato  that  gave  such  tremendous  yields  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  last  year.  His 
soil  is  like  friend  Fenn's— a  sandy  loam. 

WILL   IT    PAY    TO    BUY  A  POTATO-DIGGER,   AND 
WHAT  KIND  SHALL  ONE  BUY? 

That  depends.  If  you  raise  an  acre  or  more 
of  potatoes,  I  think  it  will  pay  you  to  have  a 
digger.  Perhaps  one  that  costs  $8.00  or  §10.00 
like  my  own,  will  do.  If  you  are  going  to  raise 
high-priced  potatoes,  so  it  is  important  to  get 
every  single  one,  big  or  little,  it  may  pay  to 
invest  still  more  money  in  a  digger,  say  the 
Hallock;  but  if  you  are  going  to  raise  five  or 
ten  acres  every  year,  and  especially  if  you  get 
200  or  300  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  valuable 
sorts,  then  you  can  afford  to  buy  a  digger  that 
costs  $7.5  or  SlOO;  and,  by  the  way,  if  the  owner 
of  the  digger  can  go  out  and  work  with  it  for 
his  neighbors  it  will  very  much  aid  in  reducing 
the  expense  of  keeping  such  a  machine.  I  get 
25  cents  a  day  for  the  use  of  my  cheap  digger, 
and  sometimes  several  want  it  the  same  day. 

On  our  grounds  we  commenced  digging  pota- 
toes about  the  middle  of  August,  putting  in 
crimson  clover  after  them,  and  we  have  been 
digging  potatoes  and  putting  in  their  place 
crimson  clover,  winter  oats,  and  rye,  olmost 
ever  since  when  the  weather  was  suitable.  Our 
last  potatoes  were  dug  and  put  away  Oct.  20. 
Now,  you  see  with  only  ten  acres  of  potatoes  ol 
different  varieties,  and  ripening  at  different 
times,  you  can  use  a  digger  almost  constantly 
for  two  months;  and  if  you  let  it  out  to  your 
neighbors,  it  may  be  made  to  pay  a  very  good 
interest  on  the  money  invested,  even  if  it  is 
used  only  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

SOBTING   POTATOES. 

Wilbur  Fenn  does  the  sorting  as  he  picks 
them  up  in  the  field.  As  a  rule  he  does  not 
pick  up  any  seconds  at  all.  Each  man  is  care- 
fully instructed,  and  he  follows  after  them  to 
see  that  they  are  working  according  to  the 
instructions.  I  thought  they  were  leaving 
some  pretty  nice  potatoes  on  the  ground.*  and 
so  I  asked  him  how  much  he  would  throw  off 
if  they  would  pick  up  every  thing,  little  and 
big.  There  were  two  reasons  why  he  did  not 
want  to  do  that  way.    One  was,  that  he  did  not 

♦Wilbur  Fenn's  Monroe  Seedlings  are  remarkable 
for  being  of  such  a  nice  oval  oblonp:  shape— scarcely 
a  prongy  or  crooked  potato.  This  year,  however, 
the  abundant  rains  had  tlie  effect  ol' making-  more 
prongy  ones  than  usual.  Tliese,  unless  very  large, 
he  throws  out  with  the  seconds.  His  reason  torso 
doing  was  that  he  believes  like  produces  like:  and 
although  these  prongy  ones  might  do  very  well  for 
table  use,  he  says  lie  thinks  it  pays  him  to  throw 
them  out  as  seconds.  For  instance,  should  he  draw 
a  load  of  potatoes  to  market,  half  a  dozen  prongy 
and  crooked  ones  scattered  through  the  lot  would 
knock  off  three  or  four  cents  a  bushel.  Here  is  an 
important  item  for  you,  brother  potato-growers: 
When  ,vou  are  going  to  market  with  a  load  of  pota- 
toes, all  of  nice  shape,  it  has  quite  an  influence  on 
the  one  who  is  naming  the  price  he  will  give.  Use 
up  the  prongy  or  crooked  ones  on  your  own  table- 
that  is,  if  you  think  it  will  pay  to  bother  the  good 
wife  in  that  way,  or  else  sell  them  at  half  price  as 
seconds.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  planting  prongy 
ones  would  be  more  likely  to  ■produce  a  prongy  crop. 
Win  not  our  experiment  stations  please  make  some 
experiments  so  as  to  decide  in  regard  to  this  matter 
a  little  better  ? 


want  any  potatoes  to  go  out  as  "  Wilbur  Fenn's" 
unless  they  were  up  to  standard  according  to 
his  ideas.  Secondly,  he  had  got  his  gang  of 
men  trained  to  do  the  sorting  just  about  to  his 
notion,  and  he  did  not  want  to  demoralize  them 
by  starting  in  any  other  way.  So  I  decided  to 
let  them  go  on,  but  made  arrangements  to  have 
a  man  go  along  afterward  and  pick  up  some 
Sir  William  seconds  specially  for  me;  therefore 
Wilbur  Fenn's  potatoes  are  all  firsts.  He  has 
nothing  else  in  his  cellar.  In  our  work  at  home 
we  pick  up  every  thing,  especially  with  the 
Thoroughbreds  and  other  high-priced  potatoes. 
We  stack  them  up  in  slatted  bushel  boxes  in 
the  cellar;  and  when  it  is  stormy  and  bad 
weather,  so  the  boys  can  not  work  outdoors, 
they  do  the  sorting  with  the  machine  shown 
below. 


You  will  notice  it  has  a  tray  with  a  screen 
bottom.  This  tray  is  arranged  to  swing.  A 
chain  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  tray  so  that 
it  can  swing  only  so  far.  Now,  one  great  trou- 
ble with  most  sorting-machines  is  that  potatoes 
will  come  part  way  through  the  screen  and 
stick.  By  giving  this  tray  a  smart  bump  or 
jerk,  rather  (for  the  chain  jerks  it  when  it  gets 
the  length  of  the  chain),  the  potatoes  will, 
most  of  them,  get  jerked  out  of  the  screen — that 
is,  they  will  either  go  through  or  else  hop  out 
and  go  down  among  the  bests.  The  space  un- 
derneath the  tray  is  just  big  enough  to  hold 
four  of  our  bushel  boxes.  To  work  rapidly  it 
needs  a  man  and  two  boys— one  boy  for  each 
side  of  the  machine— that  is,  where  your  pota- 
toes are  to  be  sorted  as  we  sort  them  for  seed, 
not  only  for  size,  but  so  that  we  can  throw  out 
all  the  bad-shaped  ones  and  all  scabby  or  cut 
or  brui.sed  ones.  All  these  we  put  in  as  seconds. 
While  a  cut  or  bruised  potato  may  keep  over 
winter  all  right,  it  does  not  suit  very  well  to 
put  such  into  barrels  labeled  No.  1.  This  ma- 
chine, as  you  will  notice,  gives  the  operator  or 
the  boys  a  chance  to  see  the  whole  of  every 
potato  as  it  rolls  down  the  incline.  If  we  sort 
them  only  for  size,  we  can  put  them  through 
rapidly;  but  it  takes  quite  a  little  time  to  sort 
them  over,  especially  in  regard  to  general  ap- 
pearance. The  price  of  the  machine  is  $15.00. 
You  see  where  it  is  made,  by  the  lettering  on 
the  cut.  There  are  three  different  sizes  of 
screens  for  each  sorter,  and  the  machine  is  so 
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made  that  the  screens  can  be  changed  in  an 
instant.  The  manufacturers  claim  the  capaci- 
ty is  over  1000  bushels  in  a  day.  The  weight  of 
the  machine  is  about  100  pounds. 

MAULE  S  THOROUGH BREB  POTATOES  CON- 
TRASTED WITH  THE  EARLY  OHIO. 

I  have  before  this  mentioned  the  nice  Thor- 
oughbred potatoes  grown  for  us  by  W.  J.  Man- 
ley,  Sanilac  Center,  Mich.  Well,  among  the 
lot  of  Thoroughbreds  was  a  barrel  of  Early 
Ohios  as  sample.  They  look  so  much  like  the 
Thoroughbreds,  and  were  so  much  larger  than 
the  Early  Ohios  we  have  around  heie,  we  wrote 
for  an  explanation.    He  replied  as  follows: 

Friend  Boot;— The  barrel  markea  "  E.  O.  was  the 
Ohios  all  rig-ht.  I  knew  you  would  not  he  alleto 
distinguish  them  by  appearance;  hut  had  you  been 
present  when  I  dug  them  you  would  have  had  no 
trouble,  as  the  decidedly  "  red  noses"  in  many  of 
the  Thoroughbreds  were  sufficient  to  identify  them. 
However,  tliey  resemble  each  other  very  much;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  mucli  greater  yield  according  to 
seed  used  of  the  Thoroughbreds  I  would  tind  it  a 
hard  matter  to  decide  which  potato  was  the  better. 

In  point  of  earliness,  there  was  very  little  differ- 
ence between  them.  The  Thoroughbreds  were 
planted  but  one  day  ahead  of  the  Ohios,  and  they 
were  botli  ready  to  dig  at  the  same  time.  As  to  the 
oblong  shape  of  the  latter,  I  can  only  attribute  It  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  I  bought  the  seed  for  pure, 
and  I  believe  it  is.  The  soil  certainly  is  very  rich  as 
you  may  know  wnen  I  say  that  from  IV^  acres  I  dug 
711  bushels  of  such  potatoes  as  I  am  sending  you, 
and  not  a  particle  of  fertilizer  of  any  sort  was  used. 
But,  lioldon!  I  did  use  my  brains,  as  Mr.  Terry  says, 
in  the  cultivation  of  them  throughout.  My  success 
with  the  Thoroughbred  has  "  leaked  out "  in  spite 
of  myself,  and  created,  not  only  a  little  sensation, 
but  quite  a  local  demand  for  them. 

Sanilac  Center,  Midi.,  Oct.  16.        W.  J.  Manlev. 

Seven  hundred  and  eleven  bushels  of  Thor- 
oughbreds on  an  acre  and  a  half  would  be  474 
bushels  to  the  acre.  I  am  sorry  our  friend  did 
not  also  give  us  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  Early 
Ohios.  I  wish  he  would  tell  us  further  if  the 
ground  on  which  these  were  grown  had  not 
been  heavily  manured  the  year  before.  Such  a 
yield  without "  a  particle  of  fertilizer  of  any 
sort"  is  indeed  wonderful.  Terry  will  indeed 
have  to  look  out  for  his  laurels;  but  from  what 
I  know  of  him  1  am  sure  he  will  not  feel  bad  to 
see  some  of  the  boy  farmers  beat  their  teacher. 
There  must  be  some  wonderful  potato  land  up 
in  Michigan,  and  I  am  planning  to  take  a  look 
at  friend  Manley's  potatoes  if  he  continues  to 
grown  them  another  year. 

I  am  very  much  gratified  to  learn  that  with 
you  the  Thoroughbred  is  as  early  as  the  Errly 
Ohio.  With  us  it  is  not  quite  as  Early  as  the 
White  Bliss;  but  the  Early  Ohios  did  so  poorly 
with  us  on  our  soil,  that  we  did  not  grow  any 
the  past  year.  In  other  places,  however,  I  am 
told  that  the  Early  Ohio  is  a  good  yielder.  It 
is  strange  what  a  difference  there  is  in  soil  and 
locality  on  account  of  a  distance  of  only  a  few 
miles. 

ALL  ABOUT  SWEET  CLOVER. 
For  two  years  past  I  have  gathered  and  sent  to 
you  the  seed  of  sweet  clover,  without  knowing 
whether  itwasof  any  value  to  farmers,  having  taken 
it  mostly  from  the  gravel-pits  where  the  soil  was  re- 
moved to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  But  noticing 
some  peculiarities  about  the  plant,  I  have  become 
interested  in  it.  I  particularly  want  to  knovv  when 
and  how  it  should  be  sown,  and  how  much  per  acre. 
How  should  the  crop  be  managed  ?  I  have  seen  it 
growing  on  very  poor  and  hard  clay  land,  and  where 
the  soil  had  been  removed— places  where  red  clo- 
ver would  not  grow — and  the  question  arises  with 
me  now,  "  Would  not  sweet  clover  be  the  proper 
crop  on  such  lands  for  fodder,  and  to  restore  fertil- 
ity?" I  also  noticed  that  in  places  where  I  cut  a 
heavy  crop  last  year  it  was  very  small  this  year; 
and  where  I  got  none  last  year  I  cut  a  heavy  crop 
this  year.    Why  was  this  ?    Will  it  succeed  If  sown 


in  fall  or  spring  with   wheat,  like   red  clover,  or 
should  it  be  sown  separate  ?  Henry  Peck. 

East  Bethany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29. 

Sweet  clover  can  be  sown  at  almost  any 
season  of  the  year,  even  late  in  the  fall.  We 
are  sure  this  late  sowing  is  all  right;  for  where 
the  railroad  runs  through  our  grounds  the 
clover  comes  up  every  spring  from  self-sown 
seed  dropped  from  plants  where  it  grew.  It  is 
peculiar,  and  unlike  any  other  plant  in  its 
wonderful  habit  of  growing  rank  and  strong  on 
hard  subsoil,  barren  hillsides,  such  as  railroad 
embankments,  gravel  -  pits  along  the  high- 
ways, etc.  In  regard  to  its  value  for  reclaim- 
ing barren  soils,  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
made  a  test  by  plowing  under  a  heavy  growth 
of  it  before  putting  in  wheat.  Where  no  sweet 
clover  was  turned  under,  the  yield  was  about  18 
bushels  per  acre;  but  on  the  ground  fertilized 
by  turning  under  the  sweet  clover,  the  yield 
was  over  26  bushels  per  acre,  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  amount  of  straw.  One  rea- 
son why  it  prepares  the  land  for  other  crops  is 
because  the  great  roots  going  down  to  such  a 
depth  act  somewhat  as  underdrains.  Its  value 
for  cattle,  horses,  and  other  stock,  has  now  been 
fully  settled;  but  it  must  be  cut  or  pastured 
when  the  plants  are  small,  say  a  foot  or  two 
high.  Of  course,  stock  will  eat  it  after  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  it,  when  it  is  sever- 
al feet  high  and  in  bloom.  But  its  great  value 
is  to  cut  it  before  the  blossom- buds  show.  The 
reason  it  is  found  in  certain  places  one  year 
and  not  the  next  is  that  it  takes  two  years  to 
perfect  blossoms  and  seed.  The  old  stalks  will 
die,  root  and  branch,  after  having  produced 
seed.  This  seed,  dropped  on  the  ground,  pro- 
duces small  plants  that  must  grow  one  year  be- 
fore they  in  turn  produce  seed  and  blossoms. 

Some  years  ago  D.  A.  Jones,  of  Canada,  sug- 
gested sowing  it  in  strips  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
wide,  seeding  alternate  strips  alternate  years. 
In  this  way  the  tall  plants  will  reach  over  the" 
vacant  strip  and  almost  meet  together  over- 
head. Then  after  they  die  down,  the  young 
plants  in  the  other  strips  will  in  like  manner 
reach  over,  getting  honey  on  the  same  ground 
every  year.  Its  value  for  stock  is  easily  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  never  found  where  horses 
or  cattle  are  pastured.  It  makes  its  prodigious 
growth  only  along  railroad  grounds  and  high- 
ways where  stock  is  never  turned  out.  I  be- 
lieve it  does  not  succeed  very  well  sown  on 
wheat  in  the  spring.  In  fact,  I  have  never  seen 
a  real  success  with  it  on  rich  cultivated  ground. 
If  others  have,  I  wish  they  would  report. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  BUSH  CRANBERRY. 

Dear  Friend  Root:— J  notice  in  Gleanings  wuat 
you  say  regarding  the  tree  cranberry.  I  suppose 
this  to  be  the  same  shrub  which  we  have  in  this 
State,  usually  called  liigh  bush  cranberry.  It  is  na- 
tive in  Iowa.  It  grows  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and 
bears  clusters  of  red  berries  whicli  are  very  sour.  I 
presume  these  two  traits  have  given  it  the  common 
name.  One  of  my  brotliers  has  had  them  growing 
in  his  yard  for  fifteen  years  or  more.  They  are  cul- 
tivated mostly  for  ornament,  having  a  beautiful, 
white,  umbelliferous  flower,  and,  later,  clusters  of 
red  berries  resembling  somewhat  the  European 
mountain  ash.  The  only  culinary  use  made  of 
them,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  for  jelly.  It  is  a  beautiful 
color,  good  body,  and  has  a  peculiar  "musky" 
flavor  not  found  in  any  other  fruit  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  And  it  is  not  bad  to  take  eitlier.  I 
would  not  recommend  the  cranberry-tree  for  fruit 
alone,  but  as  an  ornamental  shrub  it  is  worthy  of 
cultivation.  The  jelly  made  from  it  may  not  be 
relished  by  every  one,  but  we  enjoy  a  gla.-s  of  it  oc- 
casionally. The  bush  resembles  the  snowball,  to 
which  family  it  belongs.  I  believe,  and  the  blossom 
is  like  the  common  black  haw.         Eugene  Secor. 

Forest  City  la.  Oct.  19. 

Friend  S., "I"  am  very  giad  indeed  to  have 
even  a  suggestion  in  regard  tothe  value  of  these 
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berries  as  a  fruit;  but  those  growing  on  our 
ground  have  such  an  awfully  acrid,  bitter 
taste  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  as  if  thev 
could  be  fit  for  jelly.  It  may  be  that  our  pe- 
culiar season  has  caused  them  to  ripen  earlier, 
for  they  were  all  matured  and  gone  before  we 
could  test  them  under  the  influence  of  frost,  as 
suggested  by  friend  Green  on  page  764. 


SWEET    POTATOES   IN    THE    NOKTH— l£OW    TO    RAISE 
*'G001>  ONES." 

C Friend  R<)ot:~l  havfi  raised  sweet  potatoes  for  the 
past  38  years.  I  was  told  to  plant  on  the  very  best 
land  I  had,  which  I  did  for  a  few  years.  Tlie  result 
was  plenty  of  vines  but  no  potatoes.  True,  we  had 
an  abundance  of  roots.  I  once  had  one  3  feet  long 
and  not  more  than  I'i  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
largest  place— stringy  and  not  lit  to  eat.  When  I 
can  succeed  in  getting  potatoes  just  the  size  and 
shape  I  desire,  I  want  them,  when  split  through  the 
center,  to  represent  a  paw-pa,w  leaf  in  size  and 
shape.  I  do  not  care  to  have  them  any  larger.  The 
poorer  the  land  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the 
potatoes.  I  think  the  best  potatoes  1  ever  raised 
were  on  a  Ijank  of  pure  clean  sand  where  not  a  weed 
or  spear  of  grass  could  grow.  The  vines  will  then 
not  grow  more  than  3  to  6  feet  long,  and  never  root 
to  the  ground.  It  adds  very  much  to  the  size  of  the 
crop  if  one  puts  a  quart  of  well-rotted  manure  in 
each  hill  when  the  plants  are  set.  W.  C.  Gault. 
Ruggles,  O.,  Oct.  8. 


prizetaker    onion-sets    versus    onion-plants, 

;etc. 

Friend  Boot:— I  bought  Prizetaker  and  Pearl  on- 
ionsets  of  you  last  spring.  The  Prizetaker  sets 
were  a  success  and  did  better  than  those  I  raised  by 
the  new  onion  culture,  making  larger  onions;  but 
the  Pearls  beat  them  all.  I  have  been  getting  3  cts. 
per  lb.  for  nice  pearl  onions,  and  have  about  sold 
out. 

Of  the  11  Manum's  potatoes,  3  were  rotten  [from 
freezing. — A.  I.  R.]  and  rottea  spots  on  some  of  the 
others.  I  planted  one  eye  in  hills  one  foot  apart, 
and  got  450  nice  potatoes.  I  think  they  are  a  great 
potato.  J.E.Johnson. 

Bishophill,  111.,  Sept.  36. 


REPORT     ON    SECOND-CROP    THOROUGHBRED     POTA- 
TOES. 

I  got  one  pound  of  Maule's  Thoroughbred  potatoes 
(second  crop)  from  you  July  34;  planted  50  sets;  13 
were  up  Aug.  15;  30  more  came  up  afterward,  too 
late  to  amount  to  much;  dug  Oct.  1.5,  36  lbs.,  some 
of  them  fine  ones.  Levi  Herr. 

Wilton  Junction,  la.,  Oct.  34. 


Health  Notes. 


We  copy  the  following  from  a  little  pamphlet 
from  the  Sanitas  Food  Co.  Where  we  put  in 
stars  we  have  omitted  some  of  their  objections 
to  lean  meats,  for  our  experience  does  not  quite 
agree  with  it: 

A   NEW   FOOD. 

The  excessive  indulgence  in  sugar,  candy,  and 
other  sweets,  and  the  general  use  of  imperfectly 
cooked  grains  in  the  form  of  oatmeal,  cracked 
wheat,  and  tlie  great  variety  of  other  breakfast 
foods  with  which  the  market  is  flooded,  have  given 
rise  to  a  new  form  of  ailment  which  is  almost  uni- 
versal among  Americans,  although  but  recently 
recognized.  This  disease  is  known  as  "  amylaceous 
dyspepsia,"  or  indigestion  of  starch,  and  is  some- 
times called  "vegetable  dyspei)sia."  It  manifests 
itself  by  pain  and  sourness  in  the  stomach,  forma- 
tion of  gas  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  bloating, 
colic,  heaviness  after  eating,  headache,  emaciation, 
etc.        ******* 

Quite  a  large  proportion  of  persons  suffering  from 
this  form  of  dyspepsia  find  so  much  relief  from 
their  distressing  symptoms  by  the  use  of  a  tiesh  diet 
that  they  are  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
vegetable  diet  does  not  agree  with  them,  and  so  sub- 
sist almost  wholly  on  meats.         *  *  * 


The  ett'ort  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  class 
of  patients  lias  led  the  writer  to  undertake  an  ex- 
tended series  of  experiments,  as  a  result  of  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  produciug  a  most  delicious  and 
wlioU  some  food  from  nuts,  to  which  has  been  given 
the  name  of  "  nuttose."  It  is  so  perfect  a  substitute 
for  flesh  flood,  that  in  eating  it  one  could  readily 
imagine  himself  to  be  partaking  of  roast  beef,  dried 
beef,  broiled  chicken,  or  other  meats,  according  to 
the  mode  of  preparing. 

Nuttose  not  only  satisfles  the  craving  for  meat, 
but  supplies  the  same  kind  of  nutriment,  and  in  a 
form  wliich  is  digestible,  and  wholly  free  from  the 
unwholesome  properties  of  flesh  food. 

Price  40  cents  perl-lb.  can. 

Sanitas  Food  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

We  have  had  a  sample  of  the  nuttose;  and  it 
is  not  only  a  most  delicious  and  nourishing 
food,  but  one  would  be  almost  certain  it  was  a 
preparation  of  meat  were  he  not  told  other- 
wise. Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Sanitas  Food 
Co.  for  having  given  us  a  preparation  of 
nuts,  so  nearly  resembling  meat.  I  presume 
our  readers  are  well  aware  that  I  have  long 
felt  that  I  should  be  very  glad  of  something  in 
the  line  of  nourishing  food  for  invalids  that 
would  not  necessitate  the  taking  of  animal  life; 
and  our  friends  in  Battle  Creek  have,  I  believe, 
come  pretty  near  it.  The  only  thing  to  be  done 
now  is  to  make  the  price  so  that  it  will  not  be 
more  expensive  than  flesh  food. 

Since  the  above  was  written  they  have  also 
sent  me  a  sample  of  nut  cheese.  This  is  a  very 
fair  substitute  for  real  cheese  itself;  and  in 
one  respect  it  is  better,  for  one  can  make  a 
whole  meal  of  nut  cheese— at  least  I  think  so — 
when  he  would  hardly  dare  to  do  it  with  cheese 
made  from  milk.  For  full  particulars  in  regard 
to  these  new  food  products,  address  as;above. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


low  prices  on  seeds. 
With  corn  and  oats  at  18  cts.,  and  many  other 
things  about  as  low,  the  prices  on  field  seeds  and 
garden  seeds  too,  for  that  matter,  are  bound  to  run 
low.  We  are  not  prepared  yet  to  make  figures  on 
all  kinds  of  seeds,  but  we  can  usually  give  a  big  re- 
duction from  last  year's  prices  on  almost  any  thing. 
As  a  sample,  we  give  you 

prices  of  .JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT,  NEW  CROP.  ~ 

Peck,  30  cts.;  '.;  bushel,  35  cts.;  bushel,  65 cts.;  3- 
bushel  bag,  $1.10;  10  bushels  or  more,  purchaser 
paying  for  bags,  50  cts.  per  bushel. 


BASSWOOD  SEEDS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  them,  friends,  and  we  can 
give  you  fresh  new  seeds  ,iust  gathered  from  thrifty 
young  basswoods  of  our  own  growing.  Ounce,  5 
cts.;  per  lb.,  50  cts.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cts. 
per  lb.  for  postage  and  packing.  Sow  the  seeds  now 
in  good  rich  soil  about  as  you  would  sow  peas.  If 
you  put  them  in  beds  in  the  garden,  you  can  put 
the  rows  as  close  as  a  foot  apart,  and  drop  the  seeds 
about  every  inch.  If  you  put  them  as  close  as  this, 
however,  you  will  have  to  transplant  the  young 
trees  when  they  are  one  year  old.  With  good  rich 
soil,  such  as  is  used  for  market-gardening  or  plant- 
beds,  you  can  get  trees  three  feet  high  in  a  single 
season,  under  favorable  circumstances. 

This  is  also  the  proper  time  of  year  for  planting 
out  either  large  or  small  basswoodtrees.  See  prices 
in  our  regular  catalog. 


POTATOES   FOR  PREMIUMS. 

We  shall  continue  offering  as  heretofore  1  lb.  of 
Thoroughbreds  to  everybody  who  pays  $1.00  for 
Gleanings  without  asking  for  any  other  premium. 
Remember,  1  lb.  of  Thoroughbreds  for  every  dollar 
sent,  whether  it  is  paying  up  old  dues  or  subscrib- 
ing for  the  future;  and  to  every  present  subscriber 
who  sends  us  $1.00  for  a  new  name— that  is,  who  in- 
troduces Gleanings  for  the  first  time  into  a  family 
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or  new  neighborhood,  we  will  allow  him  M  peck  of 
Thoroughbreds,  (or  one  peck  seconds)  worth  $1.00; 
but  in  both  cases  we  pay  no  postage  nor  express  or 
freight  charges.  If  you  want  your  premium  potatoes 
sent  by  mail,  send  us  9  cts.  for  postage  and  packing 
potatoes.  

SEED  POTATOES. 

We  have  perhaps  the  finest  lot  of  Early  Ohios  that 
we  have  ever  ^ot  hold  of  or  seen  before.  They  are 
the  same  mentioned  on  page  800.  The  price  will  be 
as  in  the  table  below: 


Name. 

Varieties  are  in  order  as 
regards  time  of  matur- 
ing; earliest  first,  next 
earliest  second.and  so  on. 


White  Bliss  Triumph  . . . . 
E.  Thoro'bred,  Maule's* 

Early  Ohio 

Early  Norther 

Burpee's  Extra  Early 

Freeman     

New  Queen  

Monroe  Seedling 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2. 

Sir  William 

Carman  No.  1 

Carman  No.  3 

Koshkonong 

Manum's  Enormous 

New  Craig. 
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35 
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15 

35 

20 

35 

60 

1  00 

■  At  present  writing.  October  30.  1S96.  we  have  sold  all  of 
our  best  Early  Thoroughbred  potatoes,  or  piactieally  all  of 
them,  to  W^m.  Henry  Maule;  therefore  the  potatoes  offered 
in  the  table  at  the  above  price  are  all  t^econds.  If  .you  want 
firsts  they  will  hav^•  to  be  taken  from  the  stock  now  in  our 
possession,  belonging  to  Mr.  Maule.  at  .¥15.00  per  b.irrel. 

We  (luarmiiee  apamst.  damaoe  hy  fntut  nil  potatoes 
ordered  and  shi-pped  during  ihis  month  of  November. 


OTHER  POTATOES  AS  PREMIUMS. 

Quite  a  few  have  wanted  to  know  on  what  terms 
they  could  have  other  potatoes  as  premiums,  and 
■we  have  decided  to  allow  25  cents'  worth  of  any  kind 
of  potatoes  for  every  dollar  sent  us  for  GLEaNiNGS, 
present,  past,  or  future.  For  every  dollar  sent  by 
an  old  subscriber  for  a  new  name  which  is  secured 
as  explained  above,  you  may  have  50  cents'  worth  of 
any  of  the  potatoes  in  the  table.  We  can  furnish  sec- 
onds for  half  the  price  mentioned  in  the  table,  with 
the  exception  of  White  Biiss,  Burpee's,  Monroe 
Seedline',  and  Rural.  All  the  potatoes  sent  out  this 
full  of  Thoronghhred,  Early  Ohio,  Freeman,  Monroe 
Seedling,  Sir  William,  (JHrmnn  No.  1,  Carman  No.  3. 
and  Enormous,  are  grown  for  us  on  sandy  potato 
soils,  and  are  extra  fine  tubers. 


KOSHKONONG    AND   EARLY   NORTHER    POTATOES. 

I  ran  across  some  of  these  on  one  of  my  wheel- 
rides,  as  you  will  see  on  page  799,  and  since  then  I 
have  secured  ten  bushels  to  distriliute  among  our 
friends  wlio  may  care  to  try  them.  This  potato 
gave  the  largest  yield  of  any  at  our  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  last  season,  running  up  to  309  bushels 
per  acre,  while  the  Sir  William  gave  308. 

We  have  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  very 
nice  Early  Norther,  grown  by  a  branch  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  The  station  gives  this  potato 
a  very  good  recommend  for  an  extra  early  one.  It 
seems  to  succeed  everywhere. 


GOOD  NEWS   FOR  ALL  THE   FRIENDS  WHO  OBTAINED 

THOROUGHBRED    POTATOES   FOR  PREMIUMS, 

OR  WHO  PURCHASED  THEM  LAST 

SEASON. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  to-day.  Oct.  30,  we  have 
received  an  offer  from  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  the 
originator  of  the  Thoroughbred,  for  our  whole 
stock,  or  practically  so,  of  Thoroughbred  potatoes. 
This  practically  gives  him  control  of  the  market; 
and  as  the  potato  is  of  his  own  originating,  it  is  his 
privilege  to  put  what  price  on  it  he  chooses.  The 
price,  therefore,  from  this  time  on,  will  be  fl.'i.OO 
per  barrel,  or  $10.00  per  barrel  for  10-barrel  lots. 
Single-barrel  lots  may  be  shipped  from  here:  but 
larger  orders  will  have  to  go  to  Mr.  Maule  himself; 
butwe  shall  notsell  anyflrsts  for  less  than  the  price 
above— $1.5.00  per  barrel.  At  present  writing  we 
have  not  received  Maule's  prices  for  smaller  lots 
than  one  barrel;  but  have  quite  a  quantity  of  very 
good  seconds  that  we  shall  still  offer  at  the  price 
given  in  the  table  above.    These  seconds  are  not  all 


seconds  because  they  are  small  in  size,  but  there 
are  some  potatoes  among  them  that  were  cut  in 
digging,  some  that  are  prongy  or  otiierwise  badly 
shaped,  and  some  that  are  scabby.  I  believe  our 
experiment  stations  have  decided  the  scabby  are 
just  as  good  as  any  to  plant  if  they  are  first  treated 
with  corrosive  sublimate.  This,  however,  should 
be  done  ju.st  before  planting,  if  I  am  correct.  Fur- 
ther particulars  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 

Now,  friends,  this  is  good  news  for  all  who  have 
Thoroughbreds  for  their  own  use  or  to  sell,  because 
it  indicates  that  the  price  is  going  to  be  high  next 
year.    It  will  pay  to  save  and  plant  every  potato. 


GARDENING  FOR  NOVEMBER,  ETC. 

Unless  you  have  glass,  there  is  very  little  planting 
to  be  done;  but  I  think  it  pays  the  gardener  and 
everybody  else  to  have  the  ground  cleared  off.  all 
rubbish  plowed  under  or  buried  out  of  sight.  It  is 
poor  economy  to  burn  up  the  trash  unless  you  want 
to  get  rid  of  weeds  that  have  gone  to  seed.  No 
weed  should  ever  go  to  seed  on  your  premisps.  If. 
however,  it  is  already  done,  burn  them  up:  and 
then  1  would  put  in  rye.  even  at  this  late  date.  It 
will  be  worth  something  to  plow  under  in  the 
spring;  and  if  you  have  a  wet  time,  the  ground,  as 
a  rule,  will  be  di'ier  where  rye  is  sown.  If  you  do 
not  care  to  put  in  rye,  throw  it  up  in  ridges  so  as  to 
let  the  frost  work  it  up;  then  the  ridges  will  be  just 
the  place  for  planting  out  your  early  peas. 

Perhaps  you  remember  what  I  said  about  peas 
sown  in  March,  last  spring.  If  you  use  glass,  some 
lettuce  should  be  put  in  every  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  so  as  to  have  lettuce  plants  on  hand. 

Winter  onion-sets  can  be  put  out  now  any  time 
when  the  ground  is  not  frozen.  You  can  also  set 
out  strawberry-plants  whenever  the  ground  is  not 
frozen,  if  you  have  learned  the  trick  by  practical 
tests. 

For  myself  I  have  had  excellent  success  in  plant- 
ing apple  trees  in  the  fall;  and  I  notice  now  that 
very  nice  trees  can  be  had  for  10  cts.  apiece,  and 
even  less  by  the  quantity.  Remember,  an  apple- 
tree  grows  while  you  are  asleep.  It  costs  but  little 
to  start  it,  and  it  may  chance  to  give  more  delight 
to  the  good  wife  and  children  in  a  few  years  than 
any  other  investment  you  ever  made. 

If  you  have  extra  sashes,  put  in  spinach.  With  a 
protection  of  glass,  without  any  heat  whatever, 
you  can  grow  beautiful  spinach,  and  it  has  with  us 
never  failed  to  command  as  good  a  price  as  lettuce, 
when  nicely  grown. 

Take  good  care  of  your  seed  potatoes,  and  fix  up 
your  cellar— not  only  frost-proof,  but  make  it  neat 
and  tidy.  With  a  little  pains  a  cellar  can  be  made 
so  pleasant  and  vidy  that  you  will  not  be  backward 
about  taking  your  friends  down  to  show  them  your 
nice  apples,  potatoes,  etc. 


ANACER 


BIG  ORDER  FROM  RUSSIA. 

We  recently  received  a  good-sized  order  from 
Russia,  calling  for  3  dozen  foot- power  saw-mandrels, 
8  dozen  circular  saws,  and  15  comb-foundation  mills, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  other  items. 


BEESWAX   HIGHER. 

There  has  been  an  advance  in  the  general  market 
for  beeswax  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  we  are 
now  able  to  offer  shippers  24  cents  per  pound  cash, 
27  cents  in  trade  for  average  wax  delivered  here. 
We  do  not  look  for  any  further  advance  for  some 
time,  although  we  can  not  tell,  of  course,  how  the 
market  will  go.  If  you  have  wax  to  dispose  of  you 
will  do  well  to  ship  it  at  above  prices.  We  have 
bought  up  several  tons  recently,  and  are  always 
ready  to  add  to  our  store,  especially  to  be  paid  for 
in  trade.  

EARLY-ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  lay  in  such  supplies  as  you 
know  you  will  be  in  need  of  next  season.  Only  a 
month  remains  of  the  time  when  the  largest  discount 
is  allowed.     Up  to  Dec.  1st,  5  per  cent  is  allowed  on 
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all  supplies  ordered  for  next  season's  use.  This 
does  not  apply  to  honey-packag-es  ordered  alone, 
and  which  are  presumably  for  immediate  use,  but  is 
Intended  to  apply  especially  to  liives,  sections,  comb 
foundation,  and  such  staple  supplies  as  you  can 
put  togetlier  during-  the  winter  time,  wlien  you  have 
leisure,  ready  for  use  the  coming-  season. 


HONEY  IN  TRADE  FOK  SUPPLIES. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  eAch^nges  of  supplies 
for  honey  during-  the  p-ast  tew  weeks,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  more.  Tf  you  have  a  surplus 
of  honey  not  needed  in  your  home  market,  and  are 
in  need'  of  supplies,  let  us  hear  from  you  with  a 
description  of  your  honey,  if  it  is  comb,  and  a  mail 
sample  if  extracted,  telling  how  it  is  put  up. 


HONEY   FOR    SALE. 

There  has  been  a  brisk  demand  for  honey,  and 
large  quantities  are  being  moved,  but  prices  are 
low.  We  do  not  notice  any  tendency  to  lower  prices 
than  those  ruling;  but  present  prices  are  well  sus- 
tained. We  offer  choice  white  comb  honey  in  12 
and  24  lb.  cases,  100-lb.  lots,  at  14c;  200  lb.  lots  at  13c; 
good  quality  white,  Ic  per  lb.  less.  Fancy  buck- 
wheat at  4c  per  lb.  less  Choice  new  extracted  hon- 
ey in  60-lb.  cans,  2  in  a  case,  at  7c.  Large  lots  for 
less.  Last  year's  honey  of  excellent  quality,  as  it  is, 
6c;  liquefied,  6'. jC.  

MAPLE   SYRUP. 

As  cold  weather  approaches,  the  appetite  for 
buckwheat  cakes  sweetened  with  pure  maple  syrup 
increases,  and  we  are  having  inquiries  for  it.  We 
have  a  good  supply  of  choice  syrup  put  up  in  one- 
gallon  cans  by  the  producer,  bearing  his  label, 
which  is  re<iuired  by  Ohio  laws,  and  is  a  guarantee 
of  absolute  purity.  We  offer  tliis  at  $1.00  per  gal  ; 
5-gallon  lots  at  90c  a  gallon  ;  10-gallon  lots  at  85c;  in 
biirrel  lots  of  about  20  gallons,  80c.  We  have  also 
some  produced  in  1895,  of  good  quality,  which  we 
offer  at  10c  per  gallon  less  than  above  prices.  All 
syrup  will  be  examined  before  being  sent  out,  to 
be  sure  that  it  has  kept  sweet  th!'t)ugh  the  warm 
summer  months,  and  you  can  depend  on  getting  a 
flrst-class  article  if  you  send  us  your  order. 


GLEANINGS  FREE. 

To  new  subscribers  who  send  their  subscription 
right  away  we  send  the  remaining  numbers  of  this 
year  free  and  for  all  of  the  year  189'?,  for  the  sub- 
scription price  of  one  year,  f  1.00.  If  your  neighbor 
keeps  bees,  convince  him  that  he  can  not  afford  to 
be  without  a  bee-journal.  In  addition  to  the  above 
inducement,  we  will  allow  you  a  lit)ei  al  commission 
of  25c  on  each  new  subscription  you  can  secure  at 
81.00.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  some  personal  work, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fairly  good  crop  of  honey 
this  year.  Remember  that,  if  you  select  the  cash 
premium  mentioned  above,  no  other  premium  can 
be  claimed;  orif  other  premium  offers  are  accepted, 
no  cash  commission  can  be  given  in  addition. 


Maule's  New 

Thoroughbred  Potato. 

If  you  intend   to  plant  them   next  year,  get  my 

prices    befoie   buying.     I    can    save   j'ou    money. 

Freight  paid  on  first  barrel  order  from  each  county. 

Reference,  Wayne  Co.  Savings  Bank,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

W.  C.  SinONS,  Arlington,  Pa. 
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Large  ;^j 
Book  t 
Free!  % 


To  every  new  subscriber  who 
sends  us  $1.00  we  will  send  h'm 
our  journal,  Qleanines  in  Bee 
Culture,  one  year,  and  the  book 
by  A.  1.  Riot,  containing;  190 
pages,  the  size  of  this,  entitled 
What  to  Do,  and  Ho-w  to  be 
Happy  while  Doing  it,  postpaid. 
The  )  egular  price  of  this  work 
Is  .50  cents.  If  you  prefer,  the 
journal  may  be  sent  to  a 
friend,  and  you  can  keep  the 
book  for  yourself. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 
Medina,  O. 


Labels,  Honey  Jars, 
Shipping  Cases,  Cartons, 
and  a  Full  Line  of  SUPPLIES. 


I.  J.  Stringham, 

105  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


INFORMATION  n  n  I  RT 

Worth  It's  Weight  in  ^  U  b  Uo 

For  vour  name  iiiid  ailTiress  on  a  postal  card,  we 

■will  tell  vou  how  to  make  the  best  wire  fence 
on  earth,  horse-high,  bull-strong  and 

pig-tight,  at  the  actual  wholesale  cost  of  wire. 

Kitselman  Bros.  BoxB.  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


The  Testimony  of  the 
Gleanings  Family  as 
to  YELLOWZONES 
is  Unanimous._^>' 

You  all  know  J.  P.  Moore,  of  Morgan,  Ky.,  whose 
strain  of  Italians  "just  roll  in  the  honey."  He 
writes  July  8th,  1896: 

Find  inclosed  $1.00  for  6  more  boxes  Yellowzones.  They  are 
the  best  remedy  for  sickheiulache  that  we  have  ever  fonnd. 

An  honest  efficient  remedy  for  all  Pain  and  Fever. 
Every  box  guaranteed;  but  no  customer  has  ever 
yet  asked  for  his  money  back. 

Yellowzones  promptly  cure  the  diseases  incident 
to  cold  and  damp  weather. 

Single  boxes,  25  cents;  6  for  $1.00. 

W.  B.  HOUSE, 
Detour,      =      Chippewa   Co.,      =      Mich. 

flease  mention  this  paper. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  mutt  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  adv't  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please ;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  cost  you  accoidlng  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  exchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  tor  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  For  such  our  regular  rates  of 
20  c.  a  line  will  be  charged  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 


w 


ANTED.— To  buy  a  car  lot  of  fancy  and  No.  1 
white  comb  honey,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 
B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 


W 


ANTED.— Comb    and    extracted    honey.    Give 
description.    Price  in  500  pound  lots. 

J.  F.  Michael,  Greenville,  O. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  the  best  apiary  and  sup- 
ply business  in  New  Mexico;  also  a  26-acre 
fruit  farm,  6-room  house,  and  out  buildings,  near 
agricultural  college  and  public  school,  for  city 
property  in  the  east,  or  offeis. 

McClure  Brothers,  New  Concord,  O 


WANTED.— To  exchange  for  clover  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey,  one  200egg  Reliable  Incubator: 
one  200-chick  brooder;  a  "Dandy  "  $12  bone-cutter, 
used  one  season;  one  14x16  tent. 

J.  B.  Ends,  Charleroi,  Pa. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  200  colonies  of  bees  for 
any  thing  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange   thoroughbred  poultry, 
seven    leading  varieties,  for    bee-supplies  or 
offers.  A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kansas. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  one  Root's  make  section- 
machine  (in  fine  order)  for  band-saw  or  offers. 
The  Geo.  Rall  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 
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THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO.  jL^oi'  318.    PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


who  occiiry  the  most  favorable  location  he- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,    1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy   nursery   pro- 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  EtCo 

Catalognes  free,  address  as  above. 


Smith    Premier  Type=writer. 

Three  New  Models==Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 

„^ Have  You^ExaminedLThem  ? 

Many  improvements  heretofoie  overlooked  by  other  maniifac-; 
turers.    DURABILITY  the  first  consideration. 

Address 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co., 


"Improvement    the    order 
of  the  age." 


Competent  Operators 
furnished. 


348  Superior^ St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Tel.  339. 


Branch   offices  in  29  priuci- 
pal  cities  of  the  U.  S. 


SIHGLE  STANDARD 

However  opinions  may  differ  on  the  finan- 
cial question,  there  lias  been  no  demand  for  a 
change  in  the  fence  standard.  '-Jusi  as  good 
as  the  Page"  is  current  everywhere,  if  you 
can  safely  rely  on  the  promise  being  re- 
deemed. After  all.  it  is  better  to  set  the  gen- 
uine stuff  and  take  no  chances,  write 
PAGE  WOVEN  '.^J\H€  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 

*^  WIRE  NETTING   1 

If  you  want  THE  BEST,  Made  with  three-strand  selvage 
and  heavily  galvanized  AFTEE  weaving,  "  we  are  the  peo- 
ple." Price  per  roll)  IBO  running  feet: 
MESH.  WIBE.  12  in.  18  in.  24  in.  35  in.  48  in.  60  in.  72  in. 
2  in.  Mo.  19  .70  1.00  1.25  195  2.60  3.30  3.95 
lin.  No.  20  1.45  2.15  2.85  4.35  5.75  725  8.65 
Diiicoiint  of  b  per  cent  on  5  rolls;  10  per  cent 
on  10  rolls.  Freiyht  prepaid  up  to 40c  per  100  lbs., 
on  5  or  more  rolls.  This  will  cover  cost  of  fgt.  to 
most  points  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 
We  are  America's  Headquarters.    Largest  Stock,  Lowest ' 
I  Prices,  Prompt  Shipments. 

WANT  OUR  CATALOGUE? 
It's  a  pretty  booii  of  80  pages;  finely  illustrated;  worth  ^ 

t dollars  to  every  pcultryman.    A  2o  stamp  gets  it.  ^ 

Ceo.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich.       t 

In  writing:  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


ONE  MAN  \MTH  THE 

UNION  COMBINATION  SAW 
Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us- 
ing hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut 
ting  off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting, 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing, 
Edging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial. 
Catalog  Free.  l-34ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  V 


THROAT 


AND  LUNG  DISEASES 
DR.  PKIKO,  Specialist. 
Offices:  ioip,  loo  State  St. 
CHICAGO.       Hours  •>  to  4 


INCUBATIO 


~1 

try  1 
>uc-  I 


,  is  the  first  step  In  the  poultry  , 
business  and  muchof  future  sue-  ^ 
cess  depends  upon  its  complete-  T 
ness.  There  is  no  failure  where  f 
RELIABLE  .,  INCUBATOR  t 
is  used.  It  is  fully  warranted  and  ■ 
is   the  product  of  twelve  years  of  | 


i experience.   It  has  never  been  beaten  in  _  - 
i  Show.  It  isnot  like  its  competitors— it  is  better,  i 

I  We  tell  wliy  in  lu-w  lioolvon  poultry.  SendKic  for  it.  I 

7  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.  QUINCY-  ILLS.  ? 
«-•-<-•-•■»  »  »  »-•-«-•-•-«»-»-»  »  »  »  »  »  «  e  •  «■■ 

Received  the  World's   Fair   Medal. 


DOWDEN 

POTATO  DIGGERS 

CUTTERS,  SORTERS,  ETC. 

Warranted  to  do  all  that  we  represent  them  to  do. 

PRICE  REDUCED. 

Write  for  catalog.  Mention  this  paper. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  CO.,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 

In  writing  advertisers,  mention  this  paper. 


[HATCH  Chickens  «! tf Jm^o'^JISE 
EXCELSIOR  incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self- Begulat- 
iiif].  Thousands  in  successful 
nneratiou.  Lowerti  priced 
first-clasA  llateher  made. 
«iEO.  II.  STAML. 
114  to!  321*.  6tli  St.  Qiilncy,IlL 


Please  mention  this  paper. 
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Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Detroit.— /rooey.  —  No.  1  white,  12@13;  fancy 
amber,  ng>12:  No.  1  amber,  lf@ll;  fanc.v  dark,  9@10: 
No.  1  diuk,  9;  white  extracted,  6'2@6;  uniber,  5; 
dark,  4@4'/2.  Beeswax,  24®35.  Sales  iire  good,  with 
improved  inquiry.  M.  H.  Hunt, 

Nov.  7.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Albany.  —  Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  12@13:  No.  1 
white,  11®13;  fancy  amber,  9@l0;  fancy  dark,  8@9; 
while  extracted.  6@6',4;  amber,  5@6;  dark,  4@5. 
Tliere  is  a  verylar^e  stock  of  buckwheat  hoi  ev, 
boihcomb  and  extracted,  on  our  market;  but  the 
white  grade  of  both  are  not  over  pleuiiful.  The  de- 
mand is  not  as  brisk  as  we  siiould  like  to  see  it. 
Chas.  Mcculloch  &  Co., 

Nov.  9.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo.— Honey —FHncy  white,  12@13;  No.  1, 11 
@12;  fancy  amber,  9(g.lO;  No.  1  amber,  ^@9;  fjincy 
dark.  7@H:  No.  1  dark.  6@7;  white  extracted,  5@6; 
amber,  4@.5:  dark,  4@4'.2.  BeeswHX,  2;<(a,28.  Excel- 
lent demand  for  fancy  white  and  No.  I  white.  Other 
grades  require  urging-,  but  do  not  sell  as  quoted. 
Battkhson  &  Co. 

Nov.  9.  167,  169  Scott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


New  York. — Honew.- The  market  is  well  supplied 
with  comb  honey  of  all  grades  and  styles.  Tuere  is 
a  fair  demand  fnr  fancy  while  comb  honey,  while 
off  grades  and  buckwheHt  are  moving  off  latlier 
slow.  We  (juoie  fancy  white,  12;  off  grades,  1U@11; 
buckwlie.tt,  b@9.  RxtrHCted,  iinchariged.  Beeswax, 
firm.  26®27.  Hildreth  Bros.  &  Segelken. 

Nov.  9.  120  &  122  West  Broadway.  New  York. 


Chicago.— Hone)/.— We  quote  an  active  demand 
for  fancy  white  comb  honey.  Prices  as  to  style  of 
package -i;i@14;  No.  1  white.  ]2@I2*4;  amner  11; 
d  irk.  8@10;  extracted,  white.  6g7:  amber.  5@6:  dark, 
4',4@5:  beeswax.  26  Liberal  advances  on  cons  gn- 
menis,  or  will  pay  cash.         S.  T.  Fish  &  Co., 

Nov.  7.  189  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Columbus —Hone?/.  —  Fancy  white,  14V4;  No.  1 
white,  I3V4@14;  f;incy  amber,  I2@13;  No.  1  amber, 
11;  fau<-y  dark,  10;  No  1  dark,  8;  extracted,  white, 
8.  No.  1  while,  a  lit  lie  light  in  weight,  in  good  de- 
mand.      The  Columbus  Com.  &  Stokaoe  Co. 

Nov.  7.  409-413  N.  High  St ,  Columbus,  O. 


Cleveland.  —  Honev.— Fancy  white,  13@14;  No. 
1  white,  ll@12;  No.  1  amber.  9rg(10;  No,  1  dark.  7(88; 
extracted,  white,  5'/2@7;  amber,  5@6;  beeswax,  2.5@ 
28.  Prospects  looking  belter  for  the  sale  of  honey. 
Beeswax,  scarce,  and  would  sell  readily. 

Williams  Bros., 

Nov.  7.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 


MiLWAUKKE.— Hojiej/. —Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
white,  12@13;  fancy  amber.  1()@11;  fancy  dark.g'SlO; 
No.  1  (l:irk,  8®9;  wliite  oxtrac'cd,  6@r;  amber.  5(&6; 
dark,  4(a5;  beeswax  23®24  The  condition  of  our 
market  for  honey  seems  all  right,  and  the  receipt-; 
are  good  and  the  quality  very  nice.  Demand  is  not 
all  that  might  be  desired,  and  sh'ppcrs  sometimes 
tliiak  returns  are  slow;  but  it  is  generally  made  up 
in  value  to  compensate  for  the  time.  Weareex- 
pectiiig  a  good  trade  from  now  on,  and  we  think  we 
can  encourage  our  shippers. 

A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

Nov.  9.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Minneapolis.  —  Honey. —Fancy  white,  U&\2%', 
No.  1  white,  10@12;  fancy  amber.  9@I0  :  No.  1 
amber,  8@9;  fancy  dark,  7(98;  No.  1  dark,  6@.7;  white 
e.xtiacted,  6'/2(&6i4:  ambt-r,  i^Qb'A;  dark,  4(g5. 
Beeswax.  23(a2ti  The  demand  for  both  combiind 
extracted  is  somewhat  belter,  and  theweaiher  is 
much  nn)re  favorable.  Receipts  of  Idcal  extracted 
have  (]e<  lined  and  the  ouikxk  for  this  article  is 
much  better.  S.  H.  Hall  &  Co., 

Nov.  9.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Denver.— Honej/— Fancy  white,  lie;  No.  1  white, 
10;  extracted,  while,  5@6;  beeswa.x,  25.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  some  that  our  maikt-t  on  comb  honey 
is  so  low;  but  the  fault  is  with  the  small  producers. 
They  do  not  seem  to  know  any  better  than  to  sell  it 
at  unheard  of  low  pric<  s,  and  then  the  commission 
hiUstswill  sell  it  in  the  same  way.  We  have  the 
best  and  whitest  honey  in  the  world,  and  have  done 
all  in  our  power  to  keep  the  price  up  to  at  leasta 
living  price.  We  put  on  the  market  a  strictly  pure 
article,  and  in  spite  of  others  have  kept  the  price  up 
on  our  grade  of  honey.        R.  K.  &  J.  C.  Fkisbee, 

Nov.  7.  Denver,  Colo. 

St.  Louis. —Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  14;  No.  1 
white,  12@13;  fancy  amber,  li@12:  No  1  amber.  10® 
10>4;  fanc-y  dark,  9@9i4;  No.  1  dark,  7®8;  extracied, 
white.  ii@7  in  Ciins;  in  bbls.5®,5(4;  amhfr,  4®!^; 
dark.  3'2@4;  beesw-ax,  :;6)4@27.  The  stock  of  honey 
at  present  is  rather  light,  especially  extracted. 
Bakers'  stock  4@5— goods  which  seem  to  be  very 
scarce.  Westcott  Com.  Co., 

Nov.  9.  213  Market  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Chicago.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  12®13;  No.  1 
white,  II;  fancy  amber,  9@10;  No.  1  amber,  7@9; 
fancy  dark.  8®9;  No.  Idaik,  7:  wliite  extracted.  5® 
7;  amber,  5®6;  dark,  4V2@,").  Beeswax,  26@27.  The 
market  up  to  and  at  this  time  is  dull.  The  volume 
of  sales  are  unusually  small  for  this  season  of  the 
year.    This  is  especially  true  of  comb  hone.v. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Nov.  7.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 

BosTON.-Honey.- Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1. 11® 
12;  white  extracted,  7@8;  amher,  6@7.   Beeswax,  35. 
K.  E.  Blake  &Co., 
Nov.  9.  Boston,  Mass. 

rCiNCiNNATL— Honey. —  No.   1  white,  ]2@14;  No.  1 
amber,  8@12;  extracted,    white,  4@6;  dark,  3!2®4; 
beeswax  20®25.                    Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 
Nov.  10.  Cincinnati,  O 

Kansas  City.— Ho7iey.— Fancy  white  14@15;  No.  I 
white,  ).3@]4;  fancy  amb^r.  12®13;  No.  1  amber,  10® 
11;  fancy  dark,  9@10;  N<\  1  dark,  8@10:   white  ex- 

.  ..jled.  6®6'/4:  amt  "  ~ 

22® 

Nov.  9 


racled,  6@6i^ ;  amber,  5@.')'/i;  dark,  4@4'/4.  Beeswax, 
!2®25.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

423  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Extracted  buckwheat  honey,  in  half- 
barrels  of  about  l.'iO  lbs.  each,  and  in  60-lh.  cans; 
prices  on  application.  J.  I.  Parent, 

eitf  Birchton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Quantity  lots  of  water-white  extracted  and  giltr 
edged  comb  honey  constantly  on  hand  at  bottom 
prices.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 


Basswood  and  clover  extracted  honey,  cans,  8c  lb. 
Two  cans  or  keg,  7!4c.    Buckwheat  extracted,  cans, 
6c.    Two  cans  or  keg.  5'/ic.    Samples  by  mail,  5c. 
I.  J.  Sthinqham,  105  Paik  Place,  New  York. 


For  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  6c  and 
8c  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.    Sample  bv  mail. 

R.  H.  Bailev,  Box  81, 
A  usable  Forks,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— A  carload  of  white  extracted  honey 
from  basswood  and  willow-herb  in  30-gallon  barrels 
and  60-lb.  cans.  Purity  and  safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed.   Price,  6'/i  cts.;  in  quantity,  6  cts. 

Frank  McNay,  Mauston,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— Ten  barrels  good  white  -  clover  ex- 
tracted honey  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Can  put 
i  up  in  any  style  of  package  desired.  Write  for 
price,  stating  quantity  wanted.  Send  stamp  for 
sample,  Emil  J.  Baxter, 

Nauvoo,  Hancock  Co.,  lU. 
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Feeding  Back 


Honey  to  secure  tbe  completion  of  unflnlshed  sections  can  be  made  very 
profitable  if  rig-htly  manag'ed  during-  tbe  hot  weather  of  Aug-ust  and  Sep- 
_  tember.    In  "  Advanced  Bee  Culture  "  may  be  found  complete  instructions 

regarding  the  selection  and  preparation  of  colonies,  preparation  of  the  feed,  manipulation  necessary  to 
secure  the  rapid  capping  of  the  combs,  time  for  removing  the  honey,  and  how  to  manage  if  a  few  sections 
in  a  case  are  not  quite  complete;  in  short,  all  of  the  "  kinks  "  that  have  been  learned  from  years  of  expe- 
ience,  and  the  "  feeding  back  "  of  tons  of  honey.    Price  of  the  book,  .50  cts. 

For  feeding  back,  no  feeder  is  superior  to  the  New  Heddon,  It  covers  the  whole  top  of  the  hive,  does 
not  daub  the  bees;  can  be  filled  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  bees;  a  glance  will  show  when  it  is 
empty,  and  it  holds  twenty  pounds  of  feed.  The  usual  price  for  a  new  feeder  is  75  cts.;  but  I  have  40 
second-hand  ones  that  I  will  sell  as  low  as  25  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


Cheap  Freight  Rates. 

Philadelphia  has  direct  line  of  steamships  to  Flor- 
ida, New  York  State,  and  all  points  in  New  England. 

Remember,  Wm.  A.  SELSER  is  at  the  old 
stand,  10  Vine  Street. 

Can  ship  at  such  low  rate  and  at  Root's  lowest 
prices,  on  all  Root's  goods  that  they  can  l)e  deliver- 
ed nearly  as  cheap  as  if  your  place  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  Medina,  Ohio. 

The  Danzenbaker  Hive 

Has  valuable  features 
possessed  by  no  other, 
and  is  surely  winning" 

ifo  iTtro-tr.  was  awarded Spe- 
ItS  way,  ^,^1  Diploma,  and 

First      Premium     for    COMB 
HONEY,  at  Mich.  State  Fair,  1896.     Address 

Francis  Danzenbaker,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Care  The  A.  I.  Root  Company. 

Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Ooods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

MUTH'S  HONEY-  EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODSat  ROOT'S  PRICES, 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Coming! 


The  year  1897  is  coming,  and  we  are  happy  to  in- 
form our  friends  and  customers  that  we  are  now 
better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  fill  your  orders 
for  queens  and  bees.  We  have  the  largest  stock 
ever  operated  by  us,  and  we  mean  to  be  ready  with 
plenty  of  bees  and  queens  to  till  all  orders  without 
delay  that  are  sent  to  us. 

Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.00;  ten  or  more  pounds,  90c 
each.  Untested  queens  for  1897,  $1  00  each  in  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  and  May;  $5.00  for  six,  or  $9.00 
per  dozen.  For  larger  amounts  write  for  prices. 
Have  your  orders  booked  for  your  early  queens. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Root's  goods,  Dadant's  foundation,  and  Bingham 
smokers.  A  steam  bee-hive  factory,  and  all  kinds 
of  bee  supplies. 

The  Soutliland  Queen,  the  only  bee-paper  in 
the  South,  monthly,  81.00  per  year. 

Send  for  catalog,  which  is  almost  a  complete  book 
on  Southern  bee-keeping,  givinv  queen-rearing  in 
full,  all  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  want  full  infor- 
mation about  every  thing  we  have,  and  the  bee- 
book,  don't  fail  to  ask  tor  our  1897  catalog. 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market. 
BATTERSOH  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable, 
Commission  Merchants.     i<,trdb      and  Prompt. 


40,000 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

has  made  a  contract  with  the  Nebras- 
ka Club  to  print  for  them  40,000 
copies  over  and  above  the  regular 
weekly  issue,  each  month  tor  six 
months,  ot reliable  information  about 
NeHraska. 

If  interested,  send  for  copy  free, 
to  Mr.  Chas.  B.  Wil,l,iamson,  Secre- 
tary Nebraska  Club,  Omaha,  Neb.,  or 

NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


4/%.^v%/%/%/v% 


Yell,  O  Yell,  O'YELLOWZONES. 
YELLOWZONESfor  PAIN  and  FEVER. 


Two  Offers— Take  Your  Choice! 

We  wish  to  make  the  following  offers  to  new  subscribers  to  the  weekly  American  Bee  Journal: 

Ciiiaf  IVn     1  To  any  one  not  now  a  subscriber  to  the  ^(lioicon  Bee  J(ntr?ial,  we  will  send  it  from 

V/IICI    lyv.   I.        Nov.  1,  1896,  to  Jan.  1,  1898-14  months-for  $1.00. 

OffPI*  No     2  frof.  Cook's  "  Bee=keeper's  Guide  "  contains  460  pages,  and  is  nicely  bound  in  cloth, 

V/ii^i    i^u.  i,,       jit  $1  35,  postpaid.    To  the  new  subscriber  to  the  Americrt)/  Bee  Jon/viaJ  who  sends  us 
$1.3.5  tor  this  book  we  will  send  free  the  Bee  Journal  from  July  1, 1896,  to  Jan.  1, 1897,  or 
6  months,  being  36  numbers,  in  addition  to  the  excellent  book. 
Either  of  the  above  offers  is  worth  accepting.   Sample  of  the  Bee  Journal  mailed  on  application.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  tliis  paper. 
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November  opens  up  with  the  loveliest  kind  of 
weather — bees  flying  as  in  summer. 

Has  C.  a.  Hatch,  too,  deserted  the  North, 
and  is  California  to  get  all  our  best  men  ?  I 
hadn't  heard  he  had  left  Wisconsin;  but  on  p. 
777  he  hails  from  Pasadena. 

The  section-holder  has  been  improved  by 

.  a  writer  in  Australian  Bee  Bulletin  by  putting 

on  a  top-bar.    That's  unkind,  Mr.  Editor,  after 

you  had  improved  the  wide  frame  by  taking  off 

the  top-bar. 

"  About  this  time,"  as  the  almanac  used  to 
say,  bee-keepers  will  begin  to  paint  in  brilliant 
hues  the  prospects  for  next  season's  crop.  I'll 
add  my  mite  by  saying  clover  was  never  thicker 
on  the  ground  than  now. 

Ph.  J.  Baldensperger  says,  in  British  Bee 
Journal,  that,  while  the  odor  and  flavor  of 
some  honeys  are  strongest  when  fresh,  those  of 
horehound  and  orange,  weak  at  first,  become 
strongly  pronounced  afterward. 

O.  B.  Barrows  writes,  "It  does  seem  strange 
if  bees  can  bit  through  a  grapeskin,  that  my 
bees  should  stand  right  among  my  grapevines 
and  never  a  bee  touch  a  grape.  A  few  grapes 
still  hang  on  the  vines,  Oct.  10,  but  not  a  bee  on 
them." 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Northern 
Illinois,  through  its  secretary,  has  asked  me  to 
write  for  them  a  paper  on  "  Bees  in  Horticul- 
ture." Doesn't  look  like  an  irrepressible  con- 
flict in  Northern  Illinois  between  fruit-men  and 
bee-men. 

I  don't  think  the  wild  sunflower  of  Ohio 
and  that  of  Nebraska  are  the  same.  Isn't  the 
Ohio  plant  perennial,  and  the  Nebraska,  like  the 
Colorado,  annual?  [No,  I  think  the  plant  in 
Ohio  is  an  annual — at  least  the  frost  has  killed 
them  clear  down;  and  then,  besides,  they  look 
exactly  like  the  plants  in  Nebraska,  except 
that  they  are  smaller.— Ed.] 


Say,  Doolittle,  that's  hardly  fair  for  you  to 
weight  down  sub-ventilation  with  turning  a 
regulator  "  from  one  to  ten  times  a  day,"  p.  787. 
I  never  did  any  regulating  one  time  in  ten,  nor 
in  thirty  days.  But  I  feel  just  a  little  shaky 
about  sub-ventilation  on  account  of  the  quality 
of  the  air  that  comes  in. 

James  Bennett,  in  a  sensible  article  in  Aus- 
tralian Bee  Bulletin,  says,  "  When  a  person  has 
acquired  a  taste  for  one  variety  of  honey  he 
prefers  that  variety  to  any  other."  Australians 
think  eucalyptus  the  finest  honey  in  the  world; 
but  England  will  none  of  it,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  efforts  made  to  establish  a  market 
for  it.  A  point  in  favor  of  home  markets  is  the 
preference  for  home  honey. 

The  average  weight  of  9364  sections,  most- 
ly IJi,  with  a  few  Ij-f,  was  15.088  ounces  each. 
They  varied  from  less  than  13  to  more  than  17 
ounces.  This  was  with  separators.  [I  believe 
this  is  the  first  instance  where  ten  thousand  or 
nearly  ten  thousand  sections  of  honey  were 
weighed  to  get  the  average  weight  per  section. 
I  think  we  can  safely  set  it  down  that  a  1%  sec- 
tion approximates  almost  exactly  15  ounces. — 
Ed.] 

Perforated  zinc  ■^'^  or  larger  will  hold  the 
smallest  queen  from  going  up  into  a  super;  but  I 
don't  dare  to  trust  it  to  keep  in  the  largest  queen 
if  she's  crazy  to  swarm.  [If  the  queen  is  crazy  to 
swarm,  and  the  bees  are  with  her  in  that  desire, 
there  is  not  very  much  use  in  putting  zinc  or 
supers  on  the  hive.  But  your  strain  of  bees 
seem  to  diflfer  in  size  from  those  owned  by  the 
majority  of  bee-keepers.  Crazy  or  not  crazy,  it 
is  generally  reported  that  the  165  mark  holds 
the  queens. — Ed.] 

"  What  size  and  style  of  shipping-cases  do 
you  prefer  for  marketing  comb  honey  ?"  is  a 
question  in  American  Bee  Journal.  Single- 
tier  24-lb.  cases  have  most  votes,  12-lbs.  coming 
in  second.  After  all,  it  isn't  what  you  and  I  pre- 
fer, but  what  sells  best  in  our  particular  mar- 
ket. [Yes,  I  know  you  are  an  advocate  of  a 
double-tier  24-lb.  single  shipping-case;  and  it  is 
possible  that,  with  your  particular  market, 
many  would    prefer   them;    but   the    Chicago 
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market  (not  your  own  market  as  I  understand) 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  perfers  the  single-tier 
cases.  The  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  other 
markets.— Ed.] 

I  AGREE  with  your  figures,  p.  777,  Mr.  Editor, 
till  you  say,  "  If  the  bees  reared  a  cell  from  an 
egg,  the  young  queen  would  hatch  in  about  16 
days."  Unqueen  a  colony  and  the  bees  will 
start  a  queen  from  a  larva,  never  from  an  egg. 
I  think  I  never  knew  even  a  nucleus  to  be  16 
days  raising  a  queen,  and  a  full  colony  will 
have  a  oueen  hatch  in  9  to  11  days.  That 
means  that  a  larva  1  to  3  days  old  was  chosen. 
[It  is  never  wise  to  be  positive;  but  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  I  have  seen  queen-cells  right  over 
eggs.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  such  colo- 
nies, having  been  queenless  for  a  long  time,  were 
given  a  frame  of  eggs.  In  their  eager  haste 
they  built  cells  over  the  eggs.  Remember, 
I  was  talking  from  the  time  the  egg  was  laid  to 
the  time  the  queen  would  emerge. — Ed.] 

Tarn  British  Bee  Journal  will ''In  future  de- 
cline to  pass  an  opinion  on  samples  of  honey  re- 
ceived here  unless  the  place  from  whence  the 
honey  has  been  gathered  is  stated  and  vouched 
for."  Tnat  means  British  honey  is  better  than 
foreign  when  they  both  taste  alike.  But  some- 
how I  admire  the  patriotism  of  the  British  Bee 
Journal.  [The  "  foreign  "  honey  referred  to  by 
our  British  cotemporary,  as  nearly  as  I  can  gath- 
er by  reading  the  articles,  is  not  the  better  qual- 
ity of  American  honey  that  finds  a  good  market 
in  this  country  without  being  sent  abroad;  but 
it  is  the  poorer  grades  sent  from  America  and 
from  British  provinces  on  this  side  of  the  globe, 
and  which  are  palmed  off'  in  England  as  British 
honey.  This  our  British  cousins  do  not  like, 
and  I  do  not  blame  them.  If  they  had  a  little 
American  "  protection"  over  there  they  could 
stop  that  sort  of  disreputable  competition. — 
Ed.] 

WiKED  FRAMES  wlll  hold  foundation  without 
any  fastening  around  the  edges;  but  to  make 
sure  that  the  foundation  is  in  the  middle  at 
every  point  I  always  fasten  it  on  all  sides.  I 
can  afford  to  be  fussy  with  a  thing  that  1  want 
to  be  just  right,  and  that  lasts  for  a  lifetime. 
[Is  it  true,  doctor,  that  your  combs  will  last 
for  a  lifetime'?  Was  there  not  some  talk  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  from  some  pretty  reli- 
able sources  too,  that  combs  older  than  10  or  15 
years  had  better  be  melted  up  because  the  cells, 
from  the  accumulation  of  cocoons,  would  be  too 
small  to  breed  normal-sized  bees?  and  more- 
over, doctor,  you  are  quite  liable,  once  in  15 
years,  to  change  to  a  different  frame.  And, 
again,  if  you  were  producing  extracted  honey. 
as  some  of  your  friends  do,  the  real  dark  old 
combs  would  notfbe  as  good  as  the  newer  combs. 
-Ed.1 

Hkart's-ease  and  smartweed,  as  they  grow 
in  Northern  Illinois,  are  so  much  alike  in  ap- 
pearance that  a  careless  observer  takes  one  for 


the  other.  But  the  most  careless  taster  could 
nevermake  any  mistake  if  he  bites  the  leaves. 
Smartweed  smarts  like  fire;  but  there  isn't  the 
least  smart  to  heart's-ease.  [I  probably  was 
in  error  in  stating  that  smartweed  and  heart's- 
ease  belong  to  the  violet  family.  Smartweed, 
at'  least,  belongs  to  the  Pul\j(jonacecG,  or  buck- 
wheat family. LBy  consulting  authorities  I  find 
there  are  .two  kinds  of  heart's-ease— one  that 
belongs  to  the  violet  family,  just  as  I  stated, 
and  another  to  the.^buckwheat  family.  It  is 
the  one  that  belongs  to  the  last-named  family 
that  concerns  bee  keepers.  But  I  am  not  cer- 
tain in  my  own  mind  whether  we  have  real 
heart's-ease  of  smaller  growth  or  whether  it 
may  be  smartweed;  and  as  the  season  is  over, 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  make  proper  identifi- 
cation with  the  botanies. D Perhaps  Prof.  Cook, 
or  Prof.  Bessie,  of  the  Lincoln  State  University, 
can  enlighten  us. — Ed.] 

How  LONG  from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to  the 
hatching  of  the  queen?  "Queens  emerge  be- 
tween the  17th  and  18th  day  after  the  eggs  are 
laid,"  was  the  law  laid  down  by  Berlepsch, 
American  Bee  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  p.  199,  though 
Dzierzon  thought  that,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, 17  days  was  enough.  That  was  35 
years  ago.  Later  16  days  was  taught;  but 
years  ago  some  of  us  declared  that  was  too 
much.  The  books,  at  least  some  of  them,  now 
give  15,  but  many  still  cling  to  the  old  16.  I 
think  data  were  originally  taken  from  nuclei; 
but  results  are  quite  different  in  full  colonies; 
15,  not  16,  remember,  is  the  number.  [Consid- 
ering the  fact  that  some  authorities,  as  you  say, 
state  that  queens  emerge  between  the  17th  and 
18th  day,  and  you  and  some  of  the  rest  think  15 
is  nearer  right,  16  is  a  very  good  average.  In 
A.  I.  R.'s  early  experiments  he  found  that  the 
queens  average  about  16  days  from  the  egg, 
and  so  reported  in  the  ABC  book.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  15  might  be  a  nearer  average. — Ed.] 

"  Most  people  like  an  oblong  comb  of  honey 
to  set  before  guests  better  than  one  which  is 
square,"  says  Doolittle,  in  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal. It's  important  to  know  whether  that's 
correct.  Are  not  the  plates  on  which  honey  are 
placed  usually  square  or  round?  Would  an 
oblong  comb  look  best  on  them  ?  Who  can  tell 
us  what  is  liked  best?  [I  certainly  think  an 
oblong  comb,  when  it  stands  up,  looks  very 
pretty,  and,  in  comparison  with  a  square  comb 
of  the  same  sur/((ce,  looks  larger.  I  believe  it 
is  Capt.  Hetherington  who  says  our  tastes  have 
been  educated  to  prefer  t;  11  buildings,  and 
panes  of  glass  the  longest  way  perpendicular 
rather  than  horizontal.  Mr.  Danzenbaker,  I 
believe,  has  made  the  point  that  sash  with 
square  panes  of  glass  do  not  look  nearly  as  well 
as  sash  having  glass  longer  the  perpendicular 
way  than  the  horizontal.  After  all,  I  suppose 
it  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  what  we  get  used  to. 
It  strikes  me,  however,  that   a  square  comb 
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would  look  better  on  a  round  plate  than  an  ob- 
long.—Ed] 

"TuEKE  IS  NOT  A  TITHE  of  adulteration  of 
honey  that  there  was  S  or  10  and  more  years  ago 

.  .  .  Through  the  efforts  of  the  different 
bee-keepers'  associations  in  New  York,  the 
New  England  State  Bee-keepers'  Union,  and 
the  International  Bee-keepers' Association,  the 
evil  has  been  put  down— so  much  so  that  at  this 
tinae  adulteration  is  but  seldom  practiced."  So 
says  Geo.  Spi iter,  in  the  Ohio  Farmer.  I  wish 
Mr.  Syiiter  would  specify  a  few  of  the  things 
the  Union,  International,  and  other  associations 
have  done.  [I  can  not  but  wonder  where  Mr. 
Spilter  has  been  keeping  himself.  He  does  not 
appear  to  be  familiar  with  the  recent  issues  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal  nor  with  this  jour- 
nal, or  else  he  would  not  make  a  statement  so 
wide  of  the  real  facts.  If  he  were  to  go  with 
some  bee  keepers  whom  I  could  name,  into  the 
Chicago  market,  he  would  have  his  eyes  open- 
ed. Yes,  indeed,  I  wish  Mr.  Spilter  would 
specify  a  few  of  the  things  that  the  Union,  In- 
ternational, and  other  associations  have  done 
in  the  way  of  fighting  adulteration.  The  draw- 
ing up  of  resolutions  really  amounts  to  nothing. 
What  is  needed  is  some  detective  work  followed 
up  by  good  legal  talent  and  good  laws  to  bring 
the  adulterators  to  justice — Ed.] 


We  can  go  one  better  than  J.  F.  Bolden,  of 
Tulare,  Gal.  He  had  one  horse  killed  by  bee- 
stings. G  A  bee-keeper  in  this  county  had  two 
horses  stung  to  death. 

About  the  same  time  a  bee  keeper  was  run 
over  by  the  cars  at  Santa  Monica,  in  this  coun- 
ty. He  wa?  killed.  Verdict  was  rendered  that 
he  had  on  too  big  a  jag  of  tanglefoot— charita- 
bly supposed  to  have  been  taken  as  an  antidote 
for  beestings. 

Joseph  Moffatt  of  this  city  (Los  Angeles), 
who  has  made  quite  a  fortune  in  bee-keeping, 
soon  goes  to  Central  America.  lie  will  take 
with  him  a  few  colonies  of  bees.  Some  portions 
of  Central  America  are  noted  for  honey  produc- 
tion, and  quite  equal  to  Cuba. 

Mexico  is  al.-o  attracting  much  attention  as  a 
honey  producing  country.  New  migrations  and 
developments  must  be  looked  for  in  the  near 
future. 

Some  of  our  veteran  bee-keepers  who  have 
been  long  residents  of  California  argue  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  feed  bees  here  during  a  dry 
season.  They  say  let  the  bees  die  that  can  not 
take  care  of  themselves.  Those  that  are  vig- 
orous enough  to  live  through  will  make  up  all 
deficiencies  when  the  good  season  does  come. 


There  are  many,  however,  who  differ  with 
the  veterans,  and  feeding  is  largely  in  practice 
at  present  in  California;  and  we  predict  that 
those  who  feed  will  get  a  crop  of  honey  another 
year,  wnile  those  vets  who  do  nob  feed  will 
barely  get  their  empty  hives  filled. 

Is  it  not  about  time  for  that  item  charging 
Madam  Mojeska  with  having  600  colonies  of 
bees  to  be  stopped  from  swinging  around  among 
the  newspapers?  The  following  from  Dr.  Gal- 
lup, of  Sinta  Anna,  settles  the  matter  right: 
"I  have  known  the  madame's  apiarian  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  saw  the  young  man  to-day, 
Oct.  7.  He  says  she  has  12.")  olonies,  mostly 
pure  Italians,  in  bad  condition.  The  bees  have 
been  fed  quite  an  amount,  and  they  are  soon  to 
be  moved  to  the  valley  to  winter.  So  you  now 
have  the  facts  from  headquarters,"  says  the 
doctor. 

Note  what  Dr.  Butler  says  about  secondhand 
oil  cans  on  page  752.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  a 
thorough  cleanser  of  cans;  but  the  bee-keepers 
of  California  are  not  all  Dr.  Butlers,  and  in  a 
majority  of  cases  where  oil  cans  are  used  there 
is  more  or  less  carelessness  in  cleaning,  and 
several  cases  of  honey  come  under  condemna- 
tion. Perhaps  a  well-cleaned  oii-can  will  an- 
swer for  a  low  grade  of  honey;  but  for  the  best 
grades  of  honey  the  trade  begins  to  call  quite 
loudly  for  the  use  of  new  cans. 

Furthermore,  second-hand  gasoline  and  oil 
cans  are  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly.  Oil  is 
being  shipped  in  bulk,  and  peddled  out  to  the 
consumer;  ana  while  Dr.  li.  can  buy  cans  for  8 
cts.,  good  second  hand  cans  and  a  case  cost 
almost  as  much  as  new  cans  and  cases  in  this 
southern  country.  On  the  whole,  new  cans  and 
cases  should  be  the  motto  of  every  progressive 
bee-keeper. 

BEE-ESCAFES. 


A  MULTIPTiR   EXFT  BRR-ESCAPE  TWICE  AS  K\PID 

AS  TUK   S(.\GLK   EXIT;    DlBBEIt.V's   LATEST 

WITHOUT  DOOUS  OK  Sl'KINGS. 

By  C.  H.  Dibbern. 


I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  article  on  page 
53,5,  by  Mr.  Reddish,  on  his  bee-escape;  and  al- 
though it  is  not  very  clear,  I  think  I  have  the 
idea.  As  you  request  in  a  footnote  a  reply 
from  those  having  had  experience  with  escapes, 
I  have  concluded  to  have  my  say  once  more, 
although  I  have  written  so  much  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  past  that  perhaps  now  silence  would 
be  golden. 

I  believe  I  was  the  originator  of  the  modern 
bee-escape,  and  think  Mr.  John  S.  Reese,  of 
Kentucky,  will  recognize  the  drawing  sent  you 
herewith  as  similar  to  the  first  drawing  sent 
him,  only  that  then  I  used  wire  cloth  instead  of 
wooden  boards.  This  was  in  18S9,  and  I  have 
been  experimenting  on  this  line  ever  since, 
having  tried  more  than  one  hundred  different 
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designs.  During  all  this  time  I  have  closely 
studied  the  action  of  the  bees,  when  escapes 
were  in  use,  with  a  view  to  making  escapes  that 
would  work  more  rapidly  and  more  certainly: 
and  I  now  feel  certain  that  I  have  such  an  es- 
cape. I  long  since  discovered  that  Mr.  Porter's 
claim,  that  one  of  their  little  single-entrance 
escapes,  being  as  rapid  as  if  two  or  more  were 
used,  is  a  mistake.  I  have  used  four  of  the 
Porter  escapes,  as  well  as  from  four  to  six  of 
some  of  my  own  patterns,  and  found  quite  a 
difference  in  the  length  of  time  required  to 
empty  a  super.  Then  it  always  struck  me  as 
being  just  a  little  cruel  to  take  a  super  full  of 
honey,  and  crowded  with  bees,  and  cut  off  all 
chance  for  air  except  what  little  can  come 
through  a  single  Porter  escape.  I  have  several 
times  done  this  in  hot  weather,  when  the  bees 
would  soon  appear  running  from  the  hive-en- 
trances, black  as  ants. 

In  experimenting  with  escapes  one  would 
think  that  It  would  be  easy  to  determine  which 
is  most  rapid;  but  that  is  not  the  Case.  There 
is  so  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  bees, 
or  their  disposition  to  leave,  the  time  of  day, 
or  the  weather,  that  one  must  not  jump  at  con- 
clusions. I  think  Mr.  Reddish  will  be  disap- 
pointed if  he  expects  his  escape  to  work  24 
times  as  rapidly  as  the  single-entrance  escape. 
Indeed,  I  have  found  the  number  of  entrances 
or  exits  to  escapes  to  secure  the  most  rapid 
emptying  of  supers  to  be  quite  limited. 
When  too  many  openings  are  made,  bees  seem 
to  lose  their  desire  to  leave  at  all;  and  that 
was  the  trouble  when  I  tried  wire  cloth  for  di- 
visions and  escapes. 

One  way  to  hasten  the  disposition  of  bees  to 
leave  the  super  is  to  raise  the  top  boards  over 
supers  slightly,  and  blow  smoke  under  it,  and 
wait,  say,  half  a  minute,  then  slip  the  escape- 
board  under.  The  first  puff  of  smoke  will  send 
many  bees  down  Into  the  hive;  but  if  you  wait 
too  long  many  more  will  return,  and  they  will, 
perhaps,  be  slower  to  leave  again.  If  a  little 
smoke  is  thus  used  I  nave  cleared  the  bees  from 
a  dozen  or  more  cases,  at  my  out-apiary,  in  less 
than  three  hours,  and  been  of!  for  home  by  us- 
ing the  escape  I  will  now  describe. 

I  simply  use  two  covers  for  supers,  which  are 
made  of  ^g'-in.  boards  with  a  %  bee-space  on 
the  upper  side.  In  the  upper  board  I  simply 
bore  six  %-in.  holes  an  inch  or  two  from  one 
end.  In  the  lower  board  I  bored  six  similar 
holes  in  the  opposite  end  for  exits.  Now  in  the 
^g'-in.  bee-space  that  will  be  between  boards  I 
make  three  series  of  obstructions  with  openings 
all  pointing  to  the  exit-holes,  such  as  we  have 
long  been  used  to  for  window  bee-escapes.  I  use 
perforated  tin  to  make  this  fence-like  partition. 
1  find  that  the  distance  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  bees  finding  their  way  back.  It  should 
not  be  less  than  10  or  13  inches  from  the  en- 
trance-holes to  the  exits.    The  boards  can  be 


kept  permanently  for  bee-escapes,  or  they  can  be 
used  for  super-covers  by  simply  laying  a  piece 
of  tin  over  the  holes.  I  do  not  claim' that  this 
escape  will  work  six  times  as  rapidly  as  the 
Porter,  but  I  believe  it  will  work  twice  as  fast; 
besides  it  affords  all  the  ventilation  the  strong- 
est colony  of  bees  will  ever  require. 

As  most  of  us  tip  our  hives  forward  I  think 
something  is  gained  by  placing  the  escape  so 
the  entrance-holes  will  be  on  the  lower  side, 
over  hive-entrance.  Then  the  bees  have  to  run 
up  hill  in  passing  tlieescapes,which  seems  to  be 
the  more  natural  way  for  them  in  their  leaving 
the  super.  It  will  work  just  as  well  where 
whole  hives  are  used  for  extracting,  providing 
queen-excluders  are  used. 


I  want  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  Jardine  es- 
cape, that  his  gates  will  surely  become  stuck 
up  with  propolis  in  a  short  time  in  actual  use. 
I  have  a  pattern  almost  like  it  that  I  used 
some  three  or  four  years  ago,  but  have  long 
since  discarded;  and  my  trap-doors,  being  made 
of  fine  tinned  wire,  were  not  nearly  so  apt  to  be- 
come gummed  as  the  Jardine,  which  I  suppose 
is  tin. 

I  want  to  say  that,  in  my  escape,  now  de- 
scribed, I  use  no  traps  or  springs  of  any  kind. 
The  passages  are  just  plain  openings,  about  ^ 
in.  wide,  so  that  a  drone  can  easily  pass  through 
it.    If  you  will  watch  a  bee  in  passing  the  Per- 
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ter  springs, or  traps  of  any  kind,  she  will  usually 
make  two  or  three  attempts  before  passing 
through.  Even  in  my  escape,  where  there  Is 
ample  room,  they  often  hesitate  in  passing 
through.  There  is  yet  plenty  of  time  to  try 
my  plan  this  season,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  reports.  There  is  no  patent  on  it,  and  it 
infringes  no  one's  rights. 
Milan,  111. 

[See  answer  to  the  next  article  for  footnote 
to  this.— Ed.] 


MULTIPLE -EXIT     BEE-ESCAPE    NO    ADVAN- 
TAGE OVER  THE  SINGLE. 


AN  INTERESTING  SERIES  OP  COMPARATIVE  EX- 
PERIMENTS. 


By  B.  &  E.  C.  Porter. 

Editor  Gleanings:— In  response  to  your  re- 
quest in  your  issue  of  July  15,  for  our  views  as 
to  whether  increasing  the  number  of  escapes 
«sed  to  the  board,  or  increasing  the  number  of 
exits  of  the  escaoe  shortens  the  time  occupied 
by  the  bees  in  leaving  the  super,  permit  us  to 
say,  as  we  have  said  before,  that,  previous  to 
bringing  out  the  Porter  escape,  we  made  ex- 
tensive and  very  careful  comparative  tests  to 
determine  this;  and  while  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  thus  enlarging  the  means  of 
egress  should  correspondingly  facilitate  the  de- 
parture of  the  bees,  yet  our  experiments  show 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  the 
slightest  effect  in  this  regard;  and,  further, 
that  neither  the  use  of  more  thau  one  escape  to 
the  board  nor  the  use  of  more  than  one  exit  to 
the  escape  is  of  any^advantage  in  any  way, 
providing  the  one  exit  used  is  of  such  construc- 
tion that  it  does  not  become  clogged  with  dead 
bee 

While  our  use  of  escapes  in  the  regular  work 
of  the  apiary  every  year  since  has  been  of  such 
a  character  as  to  expose  the  error  of  this  con- 
clusion, if  it  existed,  yet  our  experiences  there- 
in have  confirmed  rather  than  disapproved  it; 
nor  has  any  thing  been  brought  out  by  any  one 
else  to  lead  us  to  think  that  we  were  in  the 
wrong. 

The  two  exoeriments  of  Mr.  Reddish,  detailed 
in  Gleanings  of  July  15,  throw  no  light  on  the 
question,  as  they  were  not  comparative;  and, 
further,  that  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  all  the 
bees,  under  favorable  conditions,  to  pass  from 
the  super  through  a  single-exit  escape  in  from 
1)4  to  2  hours.  .jTests  of  different  forms  or  sizes 
of  escapes,  to  be  of  any  value  as  showing  their 
relative  merits,  must  be  comparative,  and  made 
with  the  same  colony  at  the  same  time  of  day, 
and  under  approximately  the  same  condition  s 
as  to  weather,  honey-flow,  siz'3  of  super,  and  con- 
tents th  ereo 

Iq  the  summer  of  18M  this  matter  was  brought 
up  in  the  Review  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Aiken,  of  Colo- 
rado, who  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  single- 


exit  Porter  escape  was  not  of  sufficient  capacity, 
and  we,  at  this  time,  made  further  experiments 
in  the  same  line  as  before,  and  with  the  same 
result,  using  our  single-exit  escape  to  the  board 
in  comparison  with  as  many  as  a  dozea  single- 
exitescapas  to  the  board,  and  also  with  escapes 
having  as  many  as  fifteen  exits.  To  enable  Mr. 
Aiken  to  test  the  matter  for  himself,  we  sent 
him  a  fifteen-exit  escape  with  several  of  less 
capacity.  After  having  tested  it,  in  a  limited 
way,  in  comparison  with  our  single-exit  escape, 
he  writes  us  that  he  could  not  see  that  the  large 
one  expedited  the  matter  in  the  least.  After 
further  trial,  in  a  conversation  with  the  writer 
at  the  Chicago  convention,  he  confirmed  this 
opinion.  We  also,  the  same  summer,  mailed 
several  fifteen-exit  escapes  to  others,  including 
one  to  Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor,  but  do  not  know  that 
any  of  these  were  ever  used.  When  mailing 
escapes  to  customers  that  season,  we  sent  a 
number  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  escapes,  an 
escape  having  exits  at  both  ends,  but  other- 
wise practically  the  same  as  the  regular  form, 
and  asked  to  have  it  tested  comparatively.  Bnt 
one  of  these,  however,  Mr.  H.  J.  Lingenfelter, 
of  Glen,  N.  Y.,  favored  us  with  a  report.  He 
wrote  as  follows:  '"The  double-exit  escape 
works  very  well,  but  I  prefer  the  single,  as  it 
clears  the  sections  from  bees  sooner  than  the 
double.  lean  account  for  it  in  but  oneway; 
and  that  is,  when  the  bees  start  from  the  super 
they  set  up  a  call  from  each  end  of  the  escape, 
which  seems  to  confuse  them,  and  they  run  back 
and  forth  instead  of  passing  out  as  they  do  from 
the  single  exit." 

In  the  past  ten  days,  to  verify  the  results  of 
our  former  experiments  and  experiences,  and  to 
eliminate  possibility  of  error  in  this  matter  still 
further,  we  have  made  and  thoroughly  tested, 
in  comparison  with  the  regular  Porter  escape 
used  singly,  the  sixty-exit  escape,  which  we 
have  forwarded  to  you  for  further  trial,  should 
you  care  to  make  it.  The  tests  in  this  instance 
were  made  as  follows: 

Two  strong  colonies  in  ten-frame  L.  hives, 
having  63-2  inch  extracting-supers  above,  about 
half  filled  with  honey,  were  selected,  and  at  8 
A.  M.  the  multiple-exit  escape  was  placed  under 
the  super  of  one  and  a  single-exit  escape  under 
the  suDir  of  the  other.  At  intervals  of  an  hour 
the  supers  were  examined  and  the  results  noted. 
When  the  bee?  had  all  passed  out,  the  escapes 
were  removed,  and  the  bees  allowed  to  resume 
their  normal  condition  in'the  supars. 

At  8  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  escapes 
were  again  placed  under  these  supers,  but  in 
reverse  order,  and  the  results  noted  as  before. 
The  experiment  was  further  continued  in  the 
same  way  with  two  other  hives  of  the  same 
size,  but  having  two  6X-iQch  supers  on  each, 
the  escapes  in  each  instance  being  placed  below 
both  of  the  supers;  but  in  no  one  of  the  four 
tests  could  we  detect  that  the  bees  passed  out 
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through  the  large  escape  any  sooner  than  they 
did  through  the  small  one.  The  only  difference 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  detect  between  the 
workings  of  escapes  of  different  capacities  is 
that,  with  some  colonies,  large  escapes  seem  to 
produce  less  excitement  of  the  bees  in  the  super, 
or  less  anxiety  to  get  out  of  it,  than  small  ones 
do,  though  with  many  colonies  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  this  respect.  Here,  it 
may  occur  to  some  one.  that  the  one  thing 
necessary  to  secure  greater  rapidity  in  the 
working  of  the  escape  is  to  use  a  large  one  with 
a  double  set  of  springs  or  two  large  ones,  one 
above  the  other,  so  that  communication  be- 
tween the  bees  in  the  super  and  those  below 
may  be  entirely  cut  off;  but  we  have  found 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  of  no  advantage. 

To  use  a  large  escape,  and  smoke  the  bees 
down  through  it  into  the  brood- chamber,  is  im- 
practicable, as  bees  thus  blinded  and  bewilder- 
ed with  smoke  are  very  slow  to  find  the  exits  of 
any  escape  however  large  or  numerous.  The 
smoking-out  can  be  accomplished  much  sooner 
without  the  escape  than  with  it.  In  either 
event  we  regard  such  excessive  smoking  as  very 
objectionable  with  either  comb  or  extracted 
honey. 

Your  statement  as  to  its  usually  taking  any- 
where from  10  to  24  hours  to  get  the  bees  out  of 
the  super  by  the  ordinary  Porter  escape  with 
one  exit,  accord  nearly  with  our  experience,  If 
you  refer  to  supers  of  full  depth  L.  extracting- 
combs;  but  if  you  mean  supers  of  completed 
sections,  it  is  decidedly  at  variance  with  it. 
The  latter  we  find  are,  as  a  rule,  freed  from 
bees  with  this  escape  in  from  3  to  5  hours,  and 
this  is  the  experience  of  others  so  far  as  we 
have  heard  it.    One  case  in  point: 

Dr.  Geo  Locke,  of  Newburg,  Ind.,  a  few  days 
after  we  filled  his  order  for  a  single  escape, 
wrote  us  as  follows: 

Oentlfmcn ;— Here  comes  the  report  of  the  work  of 
the  Port  er  spring  l^ee-esc.ipe.  I  put.  the  escape  un- 
der a  super  of  sections  late  last  niglit,  and  this 
morning  tliere  was  not  a  single  bee  in  it.  At  8  A.  m. 
I  put  it  under  anollier  super,  and  at  J I  o'clock  the 
bees  liiid  all  pugscd  out.  In  the  afternoon,  at  2 
o'clock,  I  put  it  under  another  super  and  removed 
it  at  snpper-lime  without  a  bee.  The  escape  is  worth 
$5.00  to  nie.  It  will  sati-fy  the  worst  growler.  In- 
closed find  money  order  for  $1.00,  for  which  please 
send  five  more. 

Lewistown,  III.,  Sept.  29. 

[The  Porters  have  all  along  insisted  that 
there  was  no  advantage  in  a  multiple  exit  bee- 
escape  over  one  having  a  single  exit.  I  asked 
them  last  summer  whether  it  were  not  possible 
thpre  was  some  mistake.  To  test  the  matter 
further  they  made,  as  mentioned,  a  sixfy  exit 
escape;  and  afK-r  testing  it  they  sent  it  tons, 
as  they  state.  We  repeated  the  experiments  in 
our  own  apiary,  and  the  results  were  the  same 
as  the  Porters  had. 

Hut  why  is  it  that  Mr.  Dibbern's  experience 
seems  to  be  different?  I  can  not  say;  but  I 
should  beinclin<"d  to  think  he  may  have  been 
deceived.    1  notice  that  Mr.  Dibbern  is  not  pos- 


itive, but  says  he  helieves  (italics  mine)  that 
his  escape  will  work  tw ice  as  fast  as  the  Porter. 
I  do  not  find  that  he  anywhere  made  cowpitra- 
tlve  tests— that  is,  trying  an  escape  on  his  plan 
with  a  single  exit  and  on^  having  the  number 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  plan  tried  by  the 
Purlers — namely,  of  putting  one  of  the  two 
kinds  of  escapes  on  each  of  two  colonies  as  near 
alike  as  possible,  and  then  alternating  the  es- 
capes, is  the  correct  way.  If  Mr.  Dibbern  had 
tried  this  plan  I  think  he  would  find  little  or 
no  difference  in  the  relative  working. 

One  thing  should  be  noted;  and  that  is,  Mr. 
D.'s  escape  is  different  in  principle,  and  possi- 
bly on  his  plan  there  wouKi  be  a  real  difference 
in  the  relative  rapidity  of  the  single  and  multi- 
ple exit  escape.  iUiton  the  Porter  plan  (flexi- 
ble springs)  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  single 
exit  is  just  as  rapid  and  certainly  cheaper. 

I  wish  to  corroborate  Mr.  Dibbern'sstatemen* 
— namely,  that  the  hinged-door  plan  of  Mr. 
Jardine's  escape  is  not  a  success,  in  that  the 
hinges  become  propolized  and  so  fall  to  work. 
Our  bees  did  this  very  thing. — Ed.] 


MAMMOTH  BEE -MOVING  'WAGONS. 


methods:  OF    MANAGKSIENT  OF  OKE  OF  THOSB 
GREAT,  PALIFORNIA  BEEKEEPEBS. 


By  M.  H.  Mendleson. 


Friends  Root:— J  send  you  the  photos  of  two 
of  my  moving-racks. DlJeretofore  I  have  been 
at  a  disadvantage  in  moving  bees  with  rigs  of 
insulBcient  capacity  to  make  time  and  profit. 
As  you  will  see  by  the  size  of  them  (dimensions 
given  under  cuts)  I  can  move  a  good-sized  api- 
ary with  entire  success,  no  matter  how  strong 
the  colonies  are. "Two  men  can  clamp  the 
frames  of  250  or  more  colonies,  put  screen 
frames  over  the  tops  of  same,  in  one  afternoon, 
ready  to  load  when  it's  time  to  put  on  screened 
blocks,  by  dusk  or  before.  J 
(gl  have  a  set  of  steps  that  slide  in  between  the 
bed-pieces  of  rack.Cl  pull  out  my  steps,  and 
load  up  by  setting  hives  in,  five  in  a  row.  across 
the  rack,  entrances  facing  front.  aTen  of  these 
rows' cover  the  first  tier  of  large  rack,  piling 
two  to  three;  tiers  high  of  single  stories,  and 
from  one  to  two  tiers  high  of  double  stories. 
The  small  rack  carries  from  ten  to  twelve  less 
to  the  tier.  I  have  no  binding-rod;  slide  in  my 
end-gate,  and  drive  on.  I  always  have  a  smo- 
ker lighted  in  case  of  an  emergency;  but  if  the 
colonies  are  properly  closed  I  seldom  have  use 
for  it. 

I  have  a  five-ton  set  of  Spaulding  springs 
under  the  large  rack,  and  three  springs  under 
the  small  one.  The  rigs  being  so  large  and 
heavy,  when  any  one  wheel  strikes  a  chuck- 
hole  there  is  an  even,  gentle  rock  to  the  whole 
rack,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  chafe  off 
any  lids  or  screens.  These  screens  are  made 
3^  in.  less  in  size  (all  around),  than  top  of  hive; 
side  pieces  of  screen  frames  are  made  of  spruce, 
one  inch  square.  The  end-pieces  are  of  the 
same;  are  IJ^  in.  high,  and  rabbeted  down  }{ 
in.  to  meet  side   pieces.    A  J^-inch  rabbet  is 
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tftken  from  the  ends  so  as  to  nail  from  both 
ways,  to  strengthen  the  frame.  When  the 
screen  is  tacked  on  there  is  a  IJ^-inch  space  for 
bees  to  cluster  above  the  tops  of  the  frames  of 
the  hive;  and  the  ends  being  H  in.  higher  when 
lids  are  put  on,  there  is  a  ><<-in.  space  between 


the  screen  and  the  under  side  of  the  lid,  giving 
the  necessary  ventilation  or  draft  of  air  over 
the  bees.  When  on  the  wagon  the  draft  of  air 
is  across.  If  the  screens  were  made  within  ^ 
in.  of  the  tops  of  the  frames,  the  bees  would 
then  have  a  bearing  to  crowd  in,  and  smother 


MOVING-RACK  FOR  HAULING  A  WHOLE  APIARY.  ' 

Floor-=j)aee,  7x16;  side  slats,  3^  ft.  high ;  Spafilding:  springs,  3  tons  cap.acity;  carries  3  tiers  of  single-story  10  frame  Lang- 
gtroth  hives.  16  X  23  bottoms.  Bi-d  pieces  3  x  8;  eross-pieces  3  x  4,  i-trong  and  firm  enough  Co  hold  up  6  or  8  tons:  side-pieces  for 
stalie-irons.  3  x  4  x  16;  seat-standards.  )i  x  6;  stakes,  2x3;  slats,  1x1^  riveted  to  stakes.  The  flooring  is  thoroughly  bolted.  No. 
1  matched  fl  loring;  all  made  from  No.l  selected  Oregon  piue,  or  ttr,  and  thoroughly  bolted.  Made  at  my  apiary,  spring  of  1896,  ■ 
mproved  i>lans. 


'M   MJ&J 


<«lJ:tei=n':.J  L^ 


%'':mmmi^r":,. 


MOViNG  R\UK  FOR  HAULING  A  WHULK  APIARY. 

Fl'iurspicu.  /  xlMitt.;  si>ii,<4f  -liifh;  carries  each  tier  SO  colonies,  or  10)  double-story  colonies.    1  have  bad  1.50  single-story 
colonies  on  it  atone  tune.     Gipacity  of  spi-injs,  5  tons.      1  e'ltimitrt  Che  weigit  of  tuis  ra'rk  at  1000  lbs.     The  rack  will  tit  any  if- 
iu(!h  bolster  of  lumber  wag  )n.     A  set  of  broil  steps  slide  ia  unier  for  loa  ling      Be  Ipiece^.S  x  8  x  2);  ci-o<s-pieces.  3x4;  side- 
pieces  for  stake  irons  3x4  x  ;J0;  stake's. 3  x  3  x  4'<J;  slats.  1  x  2.  ah  riveted  s.-at  st  in  I irjs.  -i  x  6.  thorou.jhly  bolted,  and  very  Arm 
made  at  my  apiary,  spring  of  1893.    Mr.  J.  B.  Cherry,  an  old  bee  man,  is  seen  at  left  of  driver. 
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to  death.  Four  six-penny  nails  fasten  these 
frames  to  hives,  driven  down  with  the  heads 
left  so  as  to  draw  out  easily  with  a  hammer. 

I  am  trying  to  devise  some  plan  to  clamp 
these  screen -frames  on  so  as  to  save  time  and 
confusion,  and  marring  of  frames.  Vandeusen 
clamps  do  not  do,  although  I  shall  try  them 
again. 

It  will  never  do  to  crowd  a  real  strong  colony 
from  a  two-story  to  a  one-story  hive,  for  mov- 
ing; but  with  the  medium  strong  I  can  do  so. 
If  hot  weather,  I  should  not  crowd  them. 

Now  take  a  careful  driver,  and  you  can  move 
with  success.  lam  almost  always  with  these 
big  teams  to  see  that  all  goes  well. 

When  moving  so  many  bees  at  one  time,  if 
set  in  one  apiary,  to  avoid  a  great  confusion  of 
bees  they  should  be  released  in  the  evening, 
and  the  next  morning  they  are  quiet  and  not  as 
cross.  In  hot  weather  I  prefer  the  night  for 
moving. 

I  am  using  the  Porter  escape  with  success. 
Bee-men  are  certainly  behind  the  times  if  they 
can  afford  to  and  then  do  not  use  them.  A  thor- 
ough trial  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  convince 
any  one.  Of  course,  with  heavy  honey  for  ex- 
tracting it  does  not  come  out  as  clean;  but  I 
prefer  them  to  brushing  bees,  and  then  you  can 
avoid  killing  so  many  bees;  and  when  the 
honey  season  is  closing,  and  bees  beginning  to 
hang  around  the  extracting- house,  and  follow 
you  around,  inclined  to  rob,  then  is  when  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  the  Porter  escape 
comes  in.  With  me,  near  the  coast,  it  is  much 
cooler,  and  takes  much  longer  for  them  to  leave 
the  super;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  season,  if  put 
on  in  the  evening,  the  super  is  clear  by  morn- 
ing, with  but  few  exceptions. 

I'll  try,  at  my  first  opportunity,  to  give  my 
mode  of  preparing  bees  for  the  honey  harvest, 
extracting,  canning,  etc. 

Ventura,  Cal.,  Oct.  3. 

Knowing  that  our  friend  Mr.  Mendleson 
was  one  of  the;  most  extensive  bee-keepers  in 
the  world,  and  one^who  does  things  on  a  mam- 
moth'  scale,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  him  to 
write,  giving  some  of  his  ;methods  of  manage- 
ment; and  it  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  I 
am  now  permitted  to  present  the  first?  article  of 
the  series.  That  his  business  is  conducted  on  a 
mammoth  scale  is  evidenced  by  the  two  bee- 
moving  wagons  shown  herewith. [  Why,  think 
of  moving  a  whole  apiary  of  150  colonies  at  a 
single  load !  and,  as  if  two  wagons  were  not 
enough,  he  has  two  such  !  Why,  friend  M., 
you  fairly  make  those  of  us  who  lind  a  25-col- 
ony  wagon  large '.enough  for  our  needs  feel 
small.  Yes,  I  should  think'you  would  want  to 
go  along  with  the  load  or  loads;  for  if  the  bees 
of  07ily  one  .colony  should  break  loose,  sting 
those  six  horses,  and  if  those  horses  should  take 
a  notion  to  run  down  one  of  those  rough  moun- 
tain roads,  and  if  the  wagon  should^tip  over — 
my.  oh  my  !  /shouldn't  want  to  be'  anywhere 
within  a  mile.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have 
stuck  in  a  lot  of  ifs;  but  I  suppose  yon  go  along 
so  that  if  the  bees  break  forth  from  one  colony 
you  will  be  on  hand  with  that  smoker  to  stop 
further  proceedings  instanter. — Ed.] 


Those  bee-escapes:  It  is  unaccountable  how 
some  bee-keepers,  good  ones  too,  feel  that  they 
can  get  along  without  them.— Ed.] 


SrPERSEDURE  OF  QUEENS. 


SHALL   THE   BEES  OR  THE   APIABIST    TAKE   THE 

MATTER  IN   HAND?     OLD  AND  YOTJNG 

QUEENS. 


By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller. 


r  Some  think  it  is  best  to  see  that  no  queen 
older  than  two  years  is  left  in  the  apiary,  while 
many  of  our  best  bee-keepers  believe  in  letting 
the  bees  take  care  of  the  matter  to  suit  them- 
selves. I  must  confess  I  don't  know  for  certain 
which  is  best.  Generally  I  have  allowed  the 
bees  to  choose  their  own  time  for  superseding. 
Of  the  64  queens  that  started  the  season  this 
year  in  the  home^  apiary,  6  were  reared  in  1892, 
25  in  1893,  8  in  1894  24  in  1895 ;  .^  zu 

Q  Four  of  the  1892  queens  were  superseded  in 
April  or  May,  and  the  six  averaged  very  poor 
work  in  the  supers,  although  two  of  themj  did 
good  work.  Although  there  were  exceptions,  I 
got'; my  best  work;  generally  from  the  1895 
queens.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  1893  queens 
exceeded  in  number  those  reared  in  1894  and 
1895. c  Especially  noticeable  i§  the  very  small 
number  of  1894  queens,  only  8.  I  think  that 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  sea- 
sons. The  year  1894  was  a  very  poor  season 
throughqut,  the  bees  giving  no  surplus,  and 
not  getting  enough  for  winter.  So  there  were 
not  many  queens  superseded. 

The  year  1893  was  a  year  of  some  surplus,  so 
there  were  a  good  many  supersedures.  In  1895 
the  early  crop  was  a  failure;  but  the  fall  flow 
was  fine,  so  there  were  supersedures  enough. 
In  general,  it  seems  that  the  bees  supersede 
their  queens  after  a  hard  season's  work  much 
more  than  after  a  season  of  light  work.  Is  it 
because  the  queens  lay  more  in  a  good  season? 

Without  going  into  particulars.  I  may  say 
that  I  am  well  satisfied  that  it  makes  a  good 
deal  of  diflference  whether  a  queen  is  supersed- 
ed in  the  spring  or  the  fall.  Geo.  L.  Vinal  may 
be  right  in  thinking  late-reared  queens  superi- 
or; but  even  if  they  are  no  better  it  is  not  hard 
to  see  why  a  colony  changing  its  queen  in 
April  or  May  will  not  do  so  well.  Take  two 
colonies  alike,  and  let  one  of  them  change  its 
queen  at  the  time  when  each  has  its  hive  about 
hal  led  with  brood.  No  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
hive  for  a  week  or  two,  at  the  very  time  when 
it's  most  m  portant,  and  one  can  easily  believe 
that  the  colony  which  keeps  its  queen  will  sur- 
pass the  superseding  one. 

But  when  the  superseding  occurs  in  the  fall 
(and  I  think  by  far  the  greater  part  occur  then) 
the  hive  is  filled  with  bees,  and  the  loss  of  a 
week  or  two  in  laying  is  scarcely  felt.  More- 
over, the  young  queen  lays  enough  longer  in 
the  fall  to  make  up  the  deficiency;    and  this 
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later  laying  leaves  the  colony,  in  the^oplnion  of 
many,  in  better  condition  for  wintering,  because 
Qf  the  larger  number  of  young  bees.".  :zi 

Some  queens  are  better  at  four  years  old  than 
some  others  at  a  year  old;  and  as  the  bees^seem 
to  have  good  judgment,  and  supersede  usually 
at  the  time  when  good  queens  can  be  reared, 
and  when  such  rearing  will  be  at  least  cost  to 
the  honey  crop,  it  seems  pretty  good  practice 
to  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands,  especially 
as  that  is  the  easiest  way  for  the  bee-keeper. 
But  then  there  are  exceptions,  a  worthless  old 
queen  being  sometimes  retained,  and  sometimes 
being  superseded  at  a  loss  early  in  the  season, 
so  there's  a  good  deal  in  favor  of  at  least  some- 
times taking  the  thing  into  one's  own  hands. 
If  Mr.  Doolittle  is  right,  it  might  at  least  be 
well  to  make  sure  each  fall  of  the  supersedure 
of  each  queen  whose  colony  had  done  poor  work 
during  the  summer.  He  says  if  you  put  a 
queen-cell  in  a  super  about  the  close  of  the 
honey-harvest,  the  old  queen  will  be  superseded. 

TWO  QUEENS  IN  ONE  COLONY. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  failing  queen  to 
remain  in  a  colony  for  a  time  with  her  laying 
daughter,  but  I  have  at  present  an  exceptional 
case.  June  19  I  started  a  nucleus  by  putting 
into  No.  36  a  frame  of  brood  with  adhering  bees 
and  a  three-year-old  queen.  June  23  I  found 
the  hive  deserted  by  all  but  a  very  few  bees.  I 
don't  remember  how  much  I  looked  for  the 
queen ;  but  at  any  rate  I  didn't  find  her.  I  then 
put  into  the  hive  a  frame  of  brood  and  bees 
with  a  iwo-year-old  queen.  This  was  a  very 
yellow  queen.  July  8  I  was  surprised  to  find  In 
the  hive  a  very  dark  queen,  the  three-year-old 
queen  I  had  first  put  into  the  hive.  Looking 
further  I  was  still  more  surprised  to  find  the 
yellow  queen.  No  mistake  about  it,  there  they 
both  were,  doing  duty  peacefully  together. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  case  is  that  the  yel- 
low queen  shows  she  has  had  pretty  rough 
treatment,  her  feathers  being  gone  as  well  as 
her  wings,  except  just  a  shred  of  one  wing, 
while  the  dark  queen  shows  no  trace  of  ill 
usage.  As  there  were  scarcely  any  bees  in  the 
hive  except  those  put  in  with  the  yellow  queen, 
one  would  expect  the  other  queen  to  be  the 
victim  of  ill  treatment. 

To-day,  Aug.  1, 1  have  been  down  to  the  hive, 
and  both  queens  are  all  right  after  39  days  of 
friendly  association. 

Marengo,  111.,  Aug.  1,  1896. 


STAYING  UP  FOUNDATION. 


HOW  WOOD    SPLINTS   HAVE   BEEN   TESTED    ON   A 
LARGE  SCALE,  AND  FOUND  TO  BE  A  SUCCESS. 


By  B.  F.  Avcrill. 

Noticing  the  importance  that  Dr.  Miller  at- 
taches to  the  idea  of  using  small  sticks  for  sup- 
porting comb  foundation  in  brood-frames,  I  give 


below  a  plan  I  have  adopted,  and  tested  exten- 
sively for  many  years— almost  since  comb  foun- 
dation was  invented.  My  frames  have  a  slot  in 
top  and  bottom  bars.  The  gauge  of  saw  with 
which  the  slots  are  sawn  corresponds  to  the 
thickness  of  the  splints  to  be  used  —  about  }^ 
in.  wide;  and  the  thickness  according  to  the 
strength  of  material  used  is  a  suitable  size;  and 
K  in.  longer  than  the  distance  between  top  and 
bottom  bars  after  the  frames  are  nailed  up  is  the 
appropriate  length.  The  numher  of  splints  to 
be  used  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
foundation,  thin  foundation  requiring  more 
splints.  To  put  in  the  foundation,  lay  four  or 
five  of  the  splints  with  the  ends  fitted  into  the 
slots,  and  twice  the  distance  apart  that  splints 
will  be  required;  then  lay  the  foundation  upon 
these,  springing  the  alternate  splints  into  place 
as  nearly  midway  between  as  possible.  Then, 
having  the  foundation  at  a  proper  temperature, 
roll  the  splints,  imbedding  them  firmly.  A 
board  of  proper  dimensions,  and  in  thickness 
equal  to  half  the  width  of  frame  material,  will 
be  required;  also  a  roller,  which  can  be  con- 
veniently made  from  a  section  of  small  spool  by 
sawing  off  the  ends  and  fitting  it  to  a  handle. 
No  waxing  of  splints  is  necessary,  as  eggs  de- 
posited upon  splints  hatch,  and  the  larvae  ma- 
ture quite  as  well  as  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. It  is  necessary  to  have  one  side  of  the 
foundation  very  straight,  and  fitted  closely  to 
the  top-bars  ;  otherwise  the  combs  are  liable  to 
bulge  before  being  built  out.  and  fastenod  at 
the  top.  I  utilized  splints  for  upward  of  L'OOO 
frames  In  the  season  of  1885  at  an  apiary  I  es- 
tablished near  Beulah,  Miss. 

The  combs,  with  a  few  exceptions,  where  they 
were  carelessly  set  up,  were  the  most  perfectly 
built  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  were  a  few 
irregular  cells;  but,  having  experimented  with 
a  desire  to  know.  I  found  that  this  defect  could 
be  obviated  by  having  the  combs  drawn  from 
foundation  sized  to  bring  the  cell-walls  in  per- 
pendicular alignment  with  the  splints.  Under 
these  conditions  a  splint  nearly  covered  a  per- 
pendicular row  of  cells,  making  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  separating  walls  of  wax  to  be  built 
so  accurately  in  line  with  the  splints  that  no 
defective  construction  of  cells  could  be  observed. 

The  time  required  to  fasten  foundation  is  in- 
significant. Four  or  five  times  as  many  frames 
can  be  filled  by  this  plan  as  a  man  can  possibly 
wire  for  foundation,  and  no  considerable  pains 
or  skill  is  required.  Combs  are  more  rigid,  and 
better  adapted  to  uncapping  where  splints  are 
incorporated  in  them,  than  those  built  in  wired 
frames;  and  this  method  of  fixing  foundation 
can  be  safely  employed  to  any  extent  with 
frames  of  ordinary  proportions.  I  have  han- 
dled many  thousands  of  frames  in  numerous 
apiaries  which  I  have  owned ;  and  where  I  have 
been  employed,  these  foundation  splints  always 
gave  better  satisfaction  than  wires. 
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Now  that  the  idea  has  been  broached,  I  give 
this  information  thinking  others  may  wish  to 
adopt  the  plan,  and  that  my  experience  may  be 
of  benefit  to  the  bee-keeping  fraternity.  The 
apiary  where  I  used  splints  most  extensively  is 
now  owned  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Dlvver,  of  Beulah, 
Bolivar  Co.,  Miss.,  who  will,  no  doubt,  be  will- 
ing to  give  any  information  desired  regarding 
the  durability  of  the  splints  in  frames  of  nearly 
200  colonies,  that  have  been  used  for  extracting 
ten  years.  I  have  combs  in  service  in  my  apia- 
ry in  Massachusetts  that  were  filled  with  comb 
foundation  upon  this  plan,  and  they  are  in  good 
condition  after  fifteen  years  of  service. 

Howardsville,  Oct.  26. 

[The  use  of  saw-kerfs  in  the  top  and  bottom 
bars  to  receive  the  splints  is  an  improvement 
on  the  Dr.  Miller  plan;  and,  by  the  way.  you 
have  ruthlessly  taken  from  the  doctor  all  the 
credit  for  the  originality  of  the  wood  splints  in 
place  of  wire.  But  J  doubt  if  you  can  insert 
sheets  of  foundation  in  brood  frames  and  wood- 
splint  them  faster  than  we  can  wire  and  fasten 
the  foundation  on  the  wires.  When  this  latter 
is  done  by  electricity  the  work  is  done  about  as 
rapidly  as  the  foundation  can  be  dropped  on 
the  wires. 

I  can  scarcely  believe  that  combs  stayed  by 
splints  will  be  as  perfect  as  those  held  by  wires. 
JSorae  years  ago  we  used  what  we  called  folded 
tin  bars  to  support  the  top- bars  of  the  brood- 
frames  when  we  wired  by  the  old  perpendicular 
plan.  There  was  always  a  sort  of  "'dead  fur- 
row "  in  the  built  out  comb  rightover  that  bar. 
It  is  true,  that  it  was  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
splints.  But  in  justice  to  the  doctor  I  must  say 
that  there  are  no  "dead  furrows"  in  the  sample 
wood-splinted  comb  sent  us  by  Dr.  Miller. — Ed.] 


KEPORTS   OF  THE   HONEY  CROP  AND   PRICE  DET- 
RIMENTAL  TO  THE   INTERESTS  OF 
BKE-KEEPERS. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  do  not  know  that  I  am  right, 
but  it  appears  to  me  as  if  having  reports  from 
all  parts  or  the  country,  of  the  size  of  the  honey 
crop,  and  selling  price,  works  harm  to  the  pro- 
ducer. Supply  and  demand  in  any  given  local- 
ity ought  to  cut  some  figure  in  the  price.  L6ok 
at  Dr.  Miller.  He  has  had  off  years  enough  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  person,  and  this  year 
reports  ten  thousand  pounds.  Suppose  his 
report  had  been:  "  Marengo,  111.  Short  crop. 
Dr.  Miller,  1000  pounds."  Another  producer, 
In  a  favored  locality,  reading  this  would  con- 
clude that  Marengo  would  be  a  good  place  to 
ship  honey  to,  and  send  forthwith  a  carload. 
The  price  that  Dr.  M.  could  get  for  his  small 
crop  would  be  infinitessimal. 

I  reported  the  honey  crop  at  Peoria,  111.,  as 
"indifferent."  After  this  there  was  quite  a 
fall  flow  of  honey  up  and  down  the  Illinois 
River,  gathered  from  wild  flowers  growing  on 


lands  subject  to  overflow.  Before  the  frost 
had  destroyed  the  bloom,  and  the  honey  was 
removed  from  the  hives,  our  commission  houses 
were  filled  with  honey  from  farther  north.  I 
do  not  claim  this  market;  but  as  long  as  I  keep 
bees  I  shall  sell  the  product  at  Peoria,  111. 

It  looks  like  folly  to  me  to  ship  honey  to 
Chicago,  and  then  have  it  shipped  back  to 
dealers  in  the  same  locality  where  it  was  pro- 
duced. Our  efforts  should  be  to  bring  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  as  near  together  as  possi- 
ble. The  consumer  pays  20  cents  per  pound  for 
his  honey,  and  the  producer  gets  10. 

WILLOW-HERB— EPILOBIUM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 

The  botany  tells  us  that  this  is  one  of  the 
plants  that  spring  up  abundantly  everywhere 
northward,  where  forests  have  been  newly 
cleared  and  the  ground  burned  over.  It  has  a 
long  succession  of  small  pink-purple  flowers, 
growing  in  corymbs  or  panicles,  terminating 
the  branches.  My  first  acquaintance  with  this 
plant  was  while  traveling  from  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  to  Lake  Memphramagog.  Most  of  the 
country  was  uncultivattd.  and  covered  with  a 
small  growth  of  trees.  Whenever  we  came  to 
a"  place  where  the  woods  had  been  recently 
burned  over  it  was  growing  as  thickly  as  clover 
in  a  meadow.  The  seeds  grow  in  a  pod;  and 
when  they  open  they  give  to  the  winds  great 
numbers  of  downy  tufted  seeds. 

The  natives  called  it  fireweed.  I  brought 
home  some  seed  and  let  it  loose  in  the  wind  of 
Illinois,  but  I've  never  seen  a  plant  from  my 
efforts.    It  is  a  great  source  of  honey  in  Maine. 

When  fixing  up  the  bees  for  winter,  and  had 
pried  off  the  slotted  honey-boards,  I  found  the 
space  above  the  frames  filled  with  rich  dark 
honey.  I  pried  off  the  honey-board,  laid  it  at 
the  entrance,  and  with  a  wide  chisel  removed 
the  honey  from  the  top  of  the  frames  on  to  it, 
and  the  bees  carried  it  back  into  their  hives. 
All  the  hives  are  very  heavy  with  stores. 
Bees  are  still  carrying  water,  Oct.  26. 

Peoria,  111.,  Oct.  26.         Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

[It  may  be  you  are  right;  but  the  editor  of 
the  Dee  keeiJers' Review  refers  to  that  collec- 
tion of  siaiisiics  giving  the  honey  markets  of 
the  country  as  "  the  most  valuable  and  prac- 
tical reading  that  has  appeared  in  the  journals 
for  some  time."  From  our  private  letters  we 
have  received  a  good  many  words  of  commen- 
dation for  the  same  thing.— Ed.] 


PROF.  COOK  sustained;  HONEY  NOT  POISONOUS. 

At  present  I  stand  on  the  same  ground  as 
Prof.  Cook.  I  have  taken  five  bee-journals  for 
years,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  i-eport  contain- 
ing conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
poisonous  honey,  ripened  and  sealed  by  the 
bees.  That  poison  sometimes  finds  its  way  into 
honey  is  not  very  surprising,  when  one  sees 
that  in  nearly  all  cases  (perhaps  all)  the  honey 
reported  as  being  poisonous  comes  from  box 
hives  (current    September    Gleanings,    page 
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637).  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  box-hive  bee-keeping  from  my  childhood, 
and  I  don't  care  to  experiment  with  their  prod- 
uct personally.  I  have  read  and  reread  the 
article  of  Dr.  Stell,  of  Mexico,  and  am  still  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  possible  connection  his 
deadly  compound  had  with  "laurel  honey." 
Branchville,  S.  C,  Oct.  30.         A.  T.  Peete. 

[Nectar  partakes  very  largely  of  the  proper- 
ties of  ihe  plant  from  which  it  is  taken.  For 
instance,  honey  from  onions  in  blossom  has  a 
strong  flavor  of  the  onion  or  the  plant  itself. 
Dr.  Stell  made  a  tinctureof  the  mountain-laurel 
leaves;  it  was  fed  to  the  bees  in  syrup,  stored 
in  the  combs,  extracted  again,  and,  as  reported, 

Eoisoned  both  the  doctor  and  his  helper,  who 
ad  eaten  it.  The  "missing  link"  that  you 
fail  to  see  is  that  the  tincture  of  leaves  and  the 
nectar  of  the  blossom  from  one  and  the  same 
plant  are  much  the  same,  though  it  would  be 
fair  to  assume  that  the  former  might  be  the 
more  virulent.  Jf  it  were  only  half  or  one- 
fourth  as  much,  I,  for  one,  would  prefer  to  let  it 
alone.  There  have  been  a  good  many  cases  of 
poisoning  from  eating  honey  from  poisonous 
plants  and  it  didn't  come  from  box  hiveseither. 
But  why  should  box  hives  be  liable  to  receive 
poison  anymore  than  movable-frame  hives? 
If  honey  is  poisonous  it  must  be  from  the 
source. 

The  United  States  government  through  its 
Departmi  nt  of  Agriculture,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is 
investigating  all  thpse  cases,  ard  ere  long  we 
shall  see  what  the  Department  has  to  say.  In 
the  mean  time  it  would  be  very  wise  to  err  on 
the  safe  side.— Ed.] 


super  after  super  was  taken  ofiF,  just  filled  with 
beautiful  capped  honey.  Wm.  A.  Selser. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Foul  brood  is  very  prevalent  in  this  country. 
It  is  impossible  to  keep  one's  apiary  free,  owing 
to  robbing  done  from  box  hives.  Absconding 
swarms  take  up  their  abode  in  rabbit-holes  on 
the  hillsides,  and  die  out  from  the  disease.  I 
keep  it  under  by  melting  down  old  combs  and 
rolling  out  fresh  foundation.  Some  seasons  the 
yield  is  very  good,  principally  from  white  clo- 
ver. One  season  16  colonies  yielded  over  100 
lbs.  per  hive,  and  increased  to  33. 

John  Moodie. 

Outram,  Otago,  N.  Z.,  Sept.  .5. 


MI{«.   DANIEL  COXE'S  LARGE   HONEY- YIELD. 

IJrifton  is  situated  in  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the 
heart  of  the  coal  regions  of  the  State.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  in  all  directions,  great  culm 
banks  of  coal  dirt  look  like  natural  mountains 
out  of  the  surface  of  which  even  weeds  seldom 
have  a  chance  to  grow.  The  town  itself  stands 
several  hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fields  of  cultivated 
ground,  one  would  think  bees  would  hardly  find 
sufficient  food  to  supply  their  annual  needs. 
To  show  how  the  Lord  provides  the  nectar  in 
the  flowery  kingdom  in  ways  past  finding  out  by 
man,  Mrs.  Daniel  Coxe,  of  this  place,  bad  11 
colonies,  spring  count,  that  gathered  2000  lbs. 
of  honey,  and  her  faithful  gardener,  Luke,  who 
helps  take  care  of  the  bees,  was  delighted  when 


W.  W.  ilf.,  Fla.— You  say  you  have  four 
small  colonies  or  nuclei  that  you  desire  to  unite 
in  one,  and  wish  to  know  the  best  method.  If 
they  are  scattered  over  the  yard,  some  night 
put  the  bees,  brood  and  all,  from  the  several 
nuclei,  into  one  hive.  If  this  is  not  large 
enough,  use  two  stories.  The  next  day  a  great 
many  of  the  bees  will  return  to  their  old  stands, 
where  you  should  have  awaiting  them  a  hive 
to  receive  them  at  each  old  stand,  with  per- 
haps one  empty  comb.  The  next  thing  is  to 
shake  these  all  together  into  one  box,  smoking 
them  a  little  to  prevent  fighting,  and  then 
dump  them  in  front  of  the  hive  where  you  de- 
sire to  leave  them  all  together.  You  may  have 
to  do  this  on  three  or  four  successive  days  be- 
fore you  can  get  them  to  stay;  and  even  then 
some  of  them  will  persist  in  going  back.  Doo- 
little  would  advise,  after  shaking  the  bees  all 
together  in  one  box,  keeping  them  in  a  dark 
cellar  over  night,  and  then  the  next  morning 
shaking  them  in  front  of  the  hive.  This  may 
be  better. 

D.  K.,  J'To?!.— Sometimes  a  queen  will  behave 
as  you  relate  in  your  letter.  It  may  be  because 
she  is  frightened.  The  method  of  introducing 
now  is  not  to  release  the  queen  in  the  hive,  but 
put  her  into  an  automatic  cage  and  let  the  bees 
eat  out  the  candy  and  release  themselves.  We 
have  found  that, when  the  apiarist  himself  opens 
the  hive  and  lets  the  queen  out,  the  general  dis- 
turbance not  only  frightens  her  but  causes  the 
bees  to  attack  her.  It  is  very  possible  that  in 
your  case  the  bees  were  not  queenless,  or,  rath- 
er, that  they  had  something  in  the  hive  in  the 
way  of  a  queen- cell,  virgin  queen,  or  laying 
worker,  which  was  regarded  as  a  queen.  In 
this  event  they  would  show  hostility  toward 
the  queen;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  she 
should  try  to  get  out  of  the  hive,  and  behave  as 
you  describe.  Most  queen-breeders  send  out 
cages  so  arranged  that  the  bees  will  release  the 
queen  in  from  one  to  three  days.  When  this  is 
done  by  the  bees,  and  they  are  absolutely  queen- 
less,  the  new  one  is  usually  accepted. 

In  the  case  of  the  queen  you  obtained  from 
the  party  mentioned,  we  would  say  that  you 
ought  to  have  sent  in  your  complaint  to  him  in- 
side of  30  days,  to  the  efl'ect  that  she  would  not 
lay.  All  reliable  queen-breeders  are  supposed 
to  replace  such  queens.  When  complaint  is 
made  after  30  days,  the  breeder  is  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  send  another,  although  we  usually 
do  so. 
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WHEN  the 
river  c  o  m  - 
menced  torise, 
there  was 
anxiety  in 
every  locality 
protected  b  y 
the  levees. 
The  levee 
bel  ow  Mr. 
Buell's  protected  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
from  overflow.  The  water  had  reached  the 
danger-point,  and  Mr.  Buell  and  several  in- 
terested neighbors  had  been  up  all  night  pa- 
trolling the  levee,  filling  depressions  and  giv- 
ing needed  strength  to  the  weak  places. 

The  continued  floods  were,  however,  too 
much  for  the  puny  efforts  of  man,  and  near 
morning  the  levee  went  out  with  a  roar,  and 
much  of  the  water  on  that  side  of  the  river  was 
diverted  into  the  new  channel. 

When  the  levee  gave  way  Mr.  Buell  and  the 
men  went  into  the  district  liable  to  overflow,  to 
save  such  animals  as  might  still  be  lingering 
there.  All  manner  of  debris  was  now  floating 
more  leisurely,  while  the  water  was  seeking 
new  channels.  Gimp  called  Mr.  Buell's  atten- 
tion to  several  bee-hives  floating  by. 

"Those  are  aurely  much  like  Fred's  hives," 
said  Mr.  Buell.  "But,  dear  me!  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  river  to  rise  to  such  a  height 
as  to  wash  them  off  that  chalk  butte." 

Mr.  Buell's  cogitations  were  here  interrupted 
by  shouts.  Alfaretta  had  gotten  out  early  in 
the  morning,  as  was  her  habit,  and  now  came 
running  along  the  shoal  water,  shouting  and 
gesticulating.  She  soon  came  up  to  Mr.  Buell, 
and,  grasping  his  arm  frantically,  and  pointing 
out  into  the  water,  exclaimed,  "Our  Fred!  our 
Fred !" 

Gimp  had  comprehended  the  situation -before 
Mr.  Buell,  and,  regardless  of  the  floating  ob- 
stacles, plunged  into  the  water  and  made  for  a 
large  object  some  distance  out  in  the  current. 

Fortunately  the  water  was  not  deep  here, 
and,  after  an  heroic  effort,  he  brought  to  shore 
the  raft.  Alfaretta,  Mr.  Buell,  and  others  who 
had  been  attracted  to  the  spot,  saw  the  limp 
form  of  Fred  Anderson  covered  with  mud,  and 
apparently  lifeless.  His  feet  were  so  entangled 
in  the  bent  and  broken  cross-pieces  of  the 
work-bench  raft  that  it  was  some  delay  to  dis- 
entangle them;  but  when  released  and  laid  on 
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shore,  Mr.  Buell  made  examination  and  found 
a  flutter  of  life.  The  unconscious  Fred  was 
carried  to  the  house,  and  a  further  examination 
revealed  a  contusion  on  the  head;  "and,"  said 
Mr.  Buell,  in  evident  surprise,  "it  is  at  the  very 
same  spot  on  the  head  where  Alfaretta  was 
hurt." 

The  country  was  so  flooded  that  no  medical 
aid  could  be  secured,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell 
applied  restoratives,  and  cared  for  Fred  with 
the  skill  that  their  experience  had  given  them. 

Alfaretta  was  a  constant  attendant  and  an 
indispensable  help  in  applying  cooling  solutions 
to  the  head.  Gimp  was  also  an  anxiuos  watcher 
and  ever  ready  helper;  but  all  day  the  stupor 
continued. 

"His  condition,"  said  Mr.  Buell,  "is  much 
like  Alfaretta's — the  contusion  and  now  the 
long  stupor." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Buell,  "  and  I  am  anxious 
for  his  waking.  And,  oh!"  said  she,  clasping 
her  hands,  "  what  if —  " 

"  My  dear,"  interrupted  Mr.  Buell,  do  not 
borrow  trouble;  it  surely  comes  fast  enough 
without  looking  ahead  for  it.  There  will  be  a 
change  soon,  and  we  do  hope  for  the  best." 

It  was  near  morning,  or  about  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  that  Fred 
began  to  show  signs  of  consciousness.  After 
several  restive  moments  he  opened  his  eyes, 
stared  wildly,  clutching  the  bed-clothing.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Buell  both  spoke  soothing  words  to 
him;  but  his  vision  was  beyond  them;  he  was 
living  over  again  the  wild  ride  on  the  tur- 
bulent river.  Trying  to  rise,  he  shouted,  in  a 
husky,  intense  voice,  "Matt  Hogan!  O  Matt 
Hogan!  come  back!  come  back!  Away,  black 
fiend  Dawson;  your  slimy  hands  away!  help! 
help!  O  good  angels!  help— away!  The  fiend 
has  clutched  him.  O  Matt!  dear  Matt!  lost, 
lost!"  and  with  the  severe  exertion  he  fell  back 
to  his  pillow  with  an  incoherent  laugh,  and  into 
unconsciousness. 

"Sure,  sure,  this  is  terrible,"  said  Mr.  Buell. 
"  Matt  Hogan  must  have  been  upon  the  raft 
with  him,  and  is  lost." 

"There  can  be  no  other  interpretation  to  his 
words,  though  uttered  in  delirium,"  said  Mrs. 
Buell.    "  It  is  terrible — terrible." 

"It  is  certainly  terrible,"  said  Alfaretta; 
"but  how  much  more  terrible  it  would  have 
been  had  we  lost  our  Fred!" 

It  was  again  several  hours  before  Fred  show- 
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ed  signs  of  returning  consciousness.  Mean- 
while Alfaretta  had  been  very  quiet,  watching 
the  sleeper  with  intense  interest.  As  her 
coherent  remarks  indicated,  there  was  a  mental 
change.  When  Fred  did  arouse,  though  there 
was  the  same  vacant  expression,  other  scenes 
were  evidently  before  him,  for,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  watchers,  he  began  to  sing  in  a  very  low 
weak  tone: 

"  The  nig'ht  is  stormy  and  dark; 
My  lover  is  on  the  sea,"  etc. 

After  a  few  moments  of  seeming  reflection, 
Alfaretta  said  in  a  whisper,  "Mamma,  what  a 
funny  song!    Iireally  believe  Fred  is  crazy." 

"How  like!  how  like!"  said  Mr.  Buell. 

"  But  strangest  of  all,"  said  Mrs.  Buell,  "  it  is 
getting  near  to  a  case  of  transposition." 
1  For  an  entire  week  these  conditions  contin- 
ued. The  good  people  were  worn  out  with 
watching,  and  would  have  been  entirely  pros- 
trated; but  there  was  one  encouraging  aspect — 
it  was  near  their  hearts. 

During  Fred's  most  critical  moments  Alfaret- 
ta seemed  to  almost  regain  her  sanity;  and 
one  day  this  was  so  pronounced  that  Mrs.  Buell 
clasped  her  in  her  arms,  and  said,  "So  much 
like  my  former  Alfaretta!"  Hopes  and  fears 
alternated;  prayers  ascended. 
DAs  the  days  wore  on  there  were  still  more 
favorable  symptoms  in  Fred's  condition;  for 
one  morning  he  awoke,  and,  rising  up  on  his 
elbow,  asked,  quite  rationally,  "Where  am  I?" 
But  before  his  question  could  be  answered  he 
lapsed  again  into  the  condition  of  dementia.  < 

Fred  was,  however,  full  of  vitality;  and  when 
the  crisis  had  been  passed  he  began  to  mend- 
not  only  in  body,  but  in  mind.  With  his  recov, 
ery,  and  the  abatement  of  anxiety  in  the  fam- 
ily, Alfaretta  lost  all  that  she  had  gained,  to 
the  deep  sorrow  of  the  parents. 

Just  as  soon  as  a  boat  could  be  trusted  upon 
the  river,  Mr.  Ghering  and  Jose  Silvera,  who 
was  an  expert  with  the  oars,  came  down  the 
river  to  inform  Mr.  Buell  of  the  catastrophe  at 
the  butte,  and  of  the  loss  of  Fred  and  Matt. 
Bu'  his  surprise  was  unbounded  when  he  found 
Fred  alive,  but,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  uncon- 
scious. Mr.  Ghering  now  became  a  frequent 
visitor;  and  his  services  as  nurse  and  watcher 
gave  great  relief  to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell. 
After  two  months  of  confinement  Fred  was 
able  to  make  the  return  trip  to  the  Ghering 
ranch. 

His  steps  led  him  to  the  scene  of  his  opera- 
tions with  the  bees.  The  river  was  now  run- 
ning quietly  where  his  apiary  had  been  located, 
and  the  only  portion  of  the  chalk  butte  that 
remained  reared  a  muddy  front  on  the  far  side 
of  the  river. 

"You  ton't  know  how  surprist  we  vas  when 
we  went  out  that  morning  and  found  you  had 
been  vashed  away.    We  all   felt  so  bad,  that 


rlfer  was  so  tearing  mad,  we  say  they  drowndt 
sure;  then  we  feel  very  bad.  It  vas  a  miracle 
von  Profidence  saft  you;  but  I  ton't  understand 
why  Profidence  dian't  safe  Matt  too.  Matt 
Hogan  vas  one  goot  man,  von  splendid  Chris- 
tian." 

"Yes,  dear  generous  Matt,"  said  Fred,  as  he 
wiped  away  his  tears;  "  how  I  wish  I  had  heed- 
ed your  advice,  Mr.  Ghering,  and  slept  at  the 
ranch!  Had  I  done  so  Matt  would  be  alive 
to-day;  but  regrets  never  mend  mistakes.  As 
I  told  you,  I  thought  the  bluff  the  safest  place; 
but  I  have  now  learned  the  destructive  power 
of  water." 

The  loss  of  his  friend,  of  his  honey,  his  home, 
and  the  upsetting  of  his  plans,  left  Fred's  mind 
in  a  dejected  and  morbid  condition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  discussed  these  symptoms, 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  unless  he 
was  stirred  to  activity,  he  would  also  relapse 
into  dementia. 

"  Fred,"  said  Mr.  Buell  one  evening,  "  I  think 


ALFARETTA  WAS  A  CONSTANT  COMPANION:   MK. 
GHERING  AT  TIMES  GAVE  HIS  AID. 

it  would  do  you  a  great  amount  of  good  to 
attend  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento.  You  are 
unhappy,  and  dwelling  too  much  upon  past 
occurrences." 

"You  know,  Mr.  Buell,  I  had  planned  to  at- 
tend the  fair,  and  had  selected  my  honey 
for  an  exhibit;  but  the  honey  has  gone,  Mr. 
Buell — gone  to  Sacramento  on  the  destructive 
route.  I  have  no  spirit  to  follow  it.  Mr. 
Ghering  has  a  ditch  to  dig  through  his  tule 
swamp,  and  1  think  that  is  about  as  high  a 
sphere  as  I  should  aspire  to— a  clod  to  throw 
clods." 

"  Fred,  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  in  that 
strain.  Know  you,  Fred,  that  you  may  be 
taken  at  your  word,  and  a  clod  you  will  be. 
He  who  aspires  to  be  only  a  clod  will  certainly 
reach  the  goal  of  his  desires;  and  a  person  who 
thus  makes  a  clod  of  himself  should  be  content 
and  never  throw  the  odium  upon  a  kind  Provi- 
dence who  provides  a  higher  and  better  sphere 
of  action.    Please  to  consider  seriously  my  ad- 
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vice,  for  I  have  a  commission  for  you  to  per- 
form. I  have  been  thinking  much  about  Aifa- 
retta  since  you  were  injured.  We  have  noticed 
that,  when  she  is  most  alert  and  excited,  she  is 
noticeably  better.  During  the  most  critical 
period  in  your  sicl<ness  we  were  greatly  encour- 
aged to  find  her  so  much  like  our  former  Alfa- 
relta;  but  when  the  strain  relaxed,  and  you 
recovered,  she  again  dropped  back  to  her  old 
condition.  We  think  more  exercise  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect,  and  I  wish  you  to  find  us  a 
gentle  riding  pony  for  her  especial  use." 

The  idea  of  helping  his  friends,  and  especial- 
ly of  putting  Alfaretta  in  the  way  of  recovery, 
was  the  very  strongest  incentive  to  activity; 
and,  while  still  disheartened,  through  duty,  he 
mustered  up  enough  energy  to  take  him  to 
Sacramento. 

The  change  from  the  quietness  of  the  rural 
shades  for  the  bustle  of  the  city,  was  indeed 
invigorating.  The  uproar  of  the  city  was  aug- 
mented by  incoming  trainloads  of  people  to 
attend  the  annual  fair.  The  hotels  were  crowd- 
ed to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  the  sporting 
fraternity  seemed  to  have  full  possession  of  the 
city.  The  saloons,  ordinarily  plentiful,  were 
increased  for  the  occasion,  and  through  them 
filtered  the  evil  elements  of  the  crowd. 

Every  hotel  had  its  coterie  of  gamblers,  and 
around  the  roulette  and  faro  tables  were  little 
crowds  intently  watching  the  progress  of  the 
game,  watcher  and  gamester  silent,  save  now 
and  then  a  subdued  word  or  the  continued 
click  of  the  white  and  red  counters  as  the  game 
rapidly  changed. 

The  same  gaming  evil  was  found  upon  the 
fairgrounds,  but  in  a  more  extended  sense. 
The  races  were  on,  and  the  sale  of  pool -tickets 
was  plied  with  energy  of  voice  and  gesture. 
Flaunting  women  elbowed  their  way  to  the 
gaming-tables,  and  put  down  their  coin  with 
the  men,  blear-eyed  and  maudlin  with  beer. 
As  Fred  moved  from  point  to  point  he  felt  that 
the  entire  city  and  fair  was  naught  but  an  ex- 
tensive gambling-den.  There  was  one  place, 
however,  where  no  games  of  chance  were  al- 
lowed, and  Fred  was  glad  to  escape  from  the 
gaming  mob  to  the  .pavilion  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  peaceful  fruits  of  industry. 
His  interest  in  bee  culture  led  him  to  search 
for  an  exhibit  of  the  product  of  the  hive.  His 
perseverance  was  rewarded  by  finding  a  small 
but  neat  display.  For  a  long  time  he  leaned 
against  the  intervening  railing,  observing  every 
feature  of  the  exhibit.  The  neat  sections  nice- 
ly arranged  seemed  like  old  friends,  and  a  tear 
came  to  his  eye  as  he  thought  of  the  fate  of  his 
own  beautiful  honey.  Regardless  of  the  rush- 
ing throng  of  humanity  around  him,  the  scenes 
of  that  eventful  night  all  came  vividly  to  mind 
— the  roar  of  the  flood,  the  swift  descent,  tragic 
loss  of  his  friend,  his  own  rescue;  but  in  all  tho 
changes  c'  his   day-dream    the   figure  of  the 


lovely  Alfaretta  was  ever  uppermost  until  he 
was  startled  to  activity  by  the  sudden  dropping 
of  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 


HOW   FAR  APART   SHOULD   BEKS   BE   KEPT  TO 
INSUKE    PURITY? 

Question — I  have  a  select  strain  of  Syro- 
albino  bees  which  I  wish  to  keep  pure.  How 
far  apart  from  other  bees  must  they  be  kept  in 
order  not  to  have  my  queens  meet  with  drones 
from  other  apiaries? 

^nsifcr.— This  is  a  question  which  confronts 
every  bee-keeper  who  wishes  to  improve  his 
stock  by  a  careful  selection,  of  the  best  out  of 
his  own  yard,  and  one  upon  which  "doctors" 
disagree.  One  writer,  who  is  considered  au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  queen-rearing,  says: 
"  There  are  some  who  entertain  the  idea  that  a 
race  of  bees  can  not  be  kept  pure  unless  they 
are  kept  isolated  several  miles  from  all  other 
races.  I  have  tested  this  matter  pretty  care- 
fully during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  have 
found  that  one-half  mile  is  as  good  as  a  much 
greater  distance."  He  then  goes  on  to  state  the 
length  of  time  the  queen  is  gone  from  her  hive 
on  her  wedding-trip,  from  which  I  suppose  he 
arrived  at  the  above  conclusion.  He  gives  this 
as  five  minutes,  from  which  I  conclude  that  it 
is  supposed  that  a  queen  can  not  fly  over  one 
mile  in  that  time  (one-half  mile  and  return); 
but,  as  will  be  seen,  nothing  is  said  regarding 
how  far  a  drone  may  fly  during  that  five  min- 
utes. Regarding  the  flight  of  drones,  he  says 
the  "drones  will  sometimes  fly  a  mile  or  more, 
but  queens  will  not;"  but  about  how  long  It 
takes  the  drones  to  fly  that  mile,  nothing  is 
said.  But  what  is  to  hinder  those  drones  from 
being  that  mile  from  home  when  the  queen  gets 
to  the  end  of  her  half-mile.?  As  I  see  nothing  to 
prevent,  it  looks  as  if  the  author  would  have  to 
admit  that  he  drew  his  conclusions  blindly,  and 
that  he  has  also  left  a  very  weak  point  in  his 
argument.  One  fact  is  always  stronger  than 
many  theories,  or  any  thing  based  upon  suppo- 
sition; so  I  will  lay  a  fact  alongside  of  the 
above,  and  allow  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
conclusions  in  the  matter.  Near  the  beginning 
of  my  bee-keeping  life  there  were  no  Italian 
bees  nearer  than  five  miles;  yet  occasionally  I 
found  some  of  my  young  queens  producing  hy- 
brid bees,  or  those  which  were  a  part  yellow- 
banded  and  a  part  black.  My  original  stock 
were  all  black  bees  when  I  procured  them,  and 
the  Italians  were  introduced  five  miles  away 
after  I  had  purchased  the  blacks.  Not  long  af- 
ter this  a  man  four  miles  away  Italianized  his 
whole  apiary,  and  the  year  following  I  found 
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nearly  a  third  of  my  young  queens  giving  hy- 
brid bees.  Being  pleased  wiih  the  work  done 
by  the  bees  from  these  queens,  which  showed 
that  they  had  mated  with  Italian  drones,  I  soon 
Introduced  the  Italians  into  my  own  apiary, 
which,  of  course,  put  a  stop  to  my  observations 
as  to  the  distance  queens  will  mate;  but  from 
the  above  facts  I  am  positive  that  queens  of 
one  race  will  mate  with  drones  of  another  race 
of  bees  unless  such  are  kept  more  than  five 
miles  apart.  Nature  has  so  ordered  things  that 
the  best  results  possible  to  be  secured  are  ac- 
complished by  the  instinct  which  she  prompts, 
and  thus  the  queens  from  one  hive  or  bee-tree 
are  fertilized  by  drones  from  a  distance,  more 
often  than  otherwise,  which  secures  a  cross 
which  prevents  too  close  in-and-in  breeding, 
and  gives  us  a  race  of  bees  capable  of  doing  the 
best  work.  That  it  would  seemingly  be  more 
to  the  questioner's  interest  if  it  were  otherwise, 
I  am  well  aware;  but  for  the  honey-producer, 
and  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  hardy  race  of 
bees,  the  Creator  has  ordered  things  aright,  in 
this  as  in  other  matters. 

ITALIAN  vs.  BLACK  OR    HYBRIDS    FOR    HONEY. 

Question. — I  wish  to  know  whether  the  light- 
colored,  or  what  are  termed  Italian  bees,  are  as 
good  honey-gatherers  as  the  black  or  dark  hy- 
brid bee.  I  have  heard  that  the  first-named 
bees  are  lazy. 

Answer. — I  have  had  plenty  of  black  and  hy- 
brid bees  in  my  home  apiary  in  years  gone  by, 
and  still  have  them  in  my  out-apiary,  as  they 
do  not  interfere  with  my  queen-rearing  busi- 
ness, as  that  apiary  is  so  far  away;  but  as  the 
years  go  by  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  the  nearer  wholly  Italian  my  bees 
are,  the  belter  honey  gatherers  they  make.  To 
illustrate:  Several  years  ago,  when  the  bass- 
wood  bloom  was  all  gone  I  did  not  have  a  sin- 
gle section  filled  with  honey.  After  a  week  or 
so  the  seed  crop  of  red  clover  came  into  bloom, 
and  the  Italians  and  hybrids  commenced  to 
work  on  it;  but  the  blacks  did  almost  nothing 
but  consume  their  stores  and  carry  what  little 
honey  they  had  in  the  sections  into  the  hive  be- 
low. The  best  Italian  colonies  filled  their  hives 
and  stored  from  30  to  GO  lbs.  in  the  sections,  and 
the  hybrids  stored  nearly  in  proportion,  as  they 
had  Italian  "  blood  "  in  them.  Those  that  were 
apparently  only  a  fourth  Italian  secured  about 
enough  to  winter  on,  while  I  had  to  feed  all  the 
blacks,  taking  frames  of  honey  from  the  Italian 
colonies  to  do  the  feeding  with.  Right  here  is 
where  many  make  a  mistake  when  they  claim 
that  hybrid  bees  and  blacks  will  store  more 
honey  than  the  Italians,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  Italians,  under  poor  management, 
fail  to  put  as  much  honey  in  the  sections  as  do 
the  hybrids  or  blacks.  Looking  at  the  sections 
It  would  appear  as  if  these  bees  were  the  best; 
but  when  we  come  to  prepare  the  bees  for  win- 
ter, then  we  find  that,  while  we  have  to  feed 


these  to  fix  them  so  they  will  not  starve  before 
spring,  every  hive  having  Italians  has  an  abun- 
dance of  stores,  and  often  enough  to  spare  to 
put  the  others  in  good  condition  as  to  stores 
also.  Some  think  that  it  is  best  to  have  the 
brood-chamber  of  ihe  hives  nearly  or  quite 
empty  in  the  fall,  as  the  hybrid  and  black  bees 
often  have  them,  so  that  they  can  sell  the  hon- 
ey and  feed  the  bees  for  winter,  appearing  to 
think  that  bees  will  winter  better  on  sugar  syr- 
up.lhan  they  will  on  honey.  I  know  that  bees 
will  winter  well  on  sugar  syrup;  but  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes  during  27  years  of  bee-keep- 
ing life,  I  am  convinced  that  they  do  equally 
well  on  honey.  It  is  a  joo  to  feed  a  whole  apia- 
ry in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  bees  have 
stopped  gathering  honey,  and  one  that  is  not  to 
my  liking,  after  having  tried  it  several  times 
from  necessity.  My  belief  is,  the  Italian  bees 
are  the  very  best  in  the  world,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration. 
Borodino,  N.  Y. 


Our  bees  are  now  in  their  winter  quarters 
outdoors  in  double-walled  and  single  walled 
hives  with  winter  cases.  For  packing  we  are 
using  planer-shavings  instead  of  chaff.  The 
latter  is  lighter  but  not  as  easy  to  get.  For 
actual  wintering  I  can  not  see  but  that  one 
does  as  well  as  the  other. 


THE  GENERAL  MANAGER,  AND  HIS  OPINION  OF 
THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION. 

Mr.  Newman,  General  Manager  of  the  Bee- 
keepers' Union,  seems  inclined  to  blockade  the 
movement,  already  set  on  foot  at  Lincoln,  look- 
ing toward  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  socie- 
ties, lie  characterizes  the  proposed  constitution 
as  "so  incongruous  and  incomplete  tnat  it 
seems  necessary  to  refer  it  back  to  the  next 
convention  at  Buffalo  for  revision."  His  criti- 
cisms, too  late  for  this  issue,  will  be  given  in 
our  next.  In  the  mean  time  I  might  say  that 
neither  the  constitution  committee,  nor  the 
Lincoln  convention  that  approved  it,  expected 
that  the  instrument  would  be  so  perfect  that  it 
might  not  require  some  revision  by  the  Union. 
At  all  events.  I  can  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  the  intelligent  body  of  bee-keepers  at  Lin- 
coln who  discussed  the  constitution  section  by 
section  would  approve  and  indorse  a  document 
that  was  both  "  incomplete  and  incongruous." 
The  more  we  haggle  over  details,  the  longer  we 
shall  delay  the  formation  of  the  new  society. 
It  has  been  delayed  long  enough  already;  and 
if  there  are  "'incongruous"  and  "  incomplete  " 
sections  in  the  proposed  constitution,  let  the 
Union  patch  them  up.    But  when  the  objec- 
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tionable  sections  are  "explained,"  I  think  very 
little  change  will  be  found  necessary.  I  might 
say  more,  but  will  reserve  further  comment, 
when  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Newman  are  pub- 
lished in  full. 

A   NEW  UNION  AND  A  NEW  GENERAI.   MANAGER. 

The  indications  are  that  honey  adulteration 
is  on  the  increase  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Glucose  at  1}{  cts.  per  lb.  is  being  mixed  with  a 
little  puffe  honey,  and  such  stuff  is  being  palmed 
off  in  groceries  as  the  pure  article  from  \he 
hive,  at  a  price  far  below  what  the  genuine  can 
be  sold  for.  It  is  such  competition  that  is  doing 
more  to  reduce  the  price  of  extracted  honey 
than  any  other  factor.  In  the  face  of  this,  bee- 
keepers will  not  take  kindly  to  the  suggestion 
of  General  Manager  Newman,  of  the  Union, 
that  amalgamation  must  be  delayed  still  mi- 
other  year,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  proposed 
constitution  of  the  Union  is  "  incongruous  "  and 
"incomplete."  Bee-keepers  are  clamoringofor 
amew  Union  that  will  take  hold  of  the  matter 
of  adulteration,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
they  would  clamor  for  a  new  General  Manager. 
I^do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Newman  ;  but,  located  as  he  is,  away  from 
the  heart  of  the  country  and  the  center  of  pop- 
ulation, he  can  not  personally  look  into  and 
grapple  with  adulteration  in  Chicago  and  cities 
of  the  East,  where  the  evils  are  the  greatest, 
and  where,  too,  the  largest  consumption  of  hon- 
ey—  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  —  takes  place. 
The  Union,  until  recently,  had  its  office  in  Chi- 
cago; but  now  the  General  Manager  is  located 
in  California.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  Manag- 
er so  situated  must  necessarily  be  as  much  han- 
dicapped as  a  general  would  be  who  would  try 
to  marshal  his  forces  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  the  scene  of  battle.  The  new  Union  will 
have  some  battles  to  fight,  and  its  General 
Manager  should  be  on  the  spot,  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight  —  not  thousands  of  miles  away. 


WHY  THE  NEW  UNION  SHOULD  BE    DISTINCTLY 
NATIONAL. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  proposing  to  make  the 
new  Bee-keepers'  Union  distinctly  national  was 
that  we  might  thereby  be  in  better  position  to 
receive  financial  aid  from  the  general  govern- 
ment. When  this  argument  was  raised,  doubts 
were  expressed  as  to  whether  Uncle  Sam  would 
ever  give  us  any  money.  But  Mr.  York,  of  the 
Amei'ican  Bee  Journal,  stated  that  he  had  it 
pretty  straight  that  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington would  do  something.  Mr.  O.  O.  Popple- 
ton,  who  has  been  visiting  us,  and  who,  by  the 
way,  had  given  Mr.  York  the  idea,  stated  to 
me  that  it  was  not  a  government  grant  but 
government  assistance  in  solving  problems  that 
are  now  perplexing  bee-keepers.  If  it  should 
be  made  international,  no  such  aid  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  North  American,  at  its  last  meeting,  in 


the  proposed  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
existing  Union,  recommended  that  the  new 
organization  be  styled  the  United  States  Bee- 
keepers' Union.  As  such  it  could  ask  and  re- 
ceive material  aid  from  the  departments  of  the 
general  government.  For  instance,  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  national  organization  of  bee- 
keepers requesting  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  investigate  the  cause  and  cure  of  bee- 
paralysis  would  receive  attention,  and  be  acted 
upon  by  the  department.  A  commission,  doubt- 
less, would  be  appointed,  made  up  of  the  best 
scientists  of  the  country,  who  would,  at  govern- 
ment expense,  thoroughly  study  the  disease. 
The  report  of  their  finding  would  be  put  in  the 
form  of  a  government  bulletin.  I  am  sure  the 
few  Canadians  who  have  belonged  to  the 
North  American  will  not  begrudge  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded.  There  are  many  experi- 
ments that  should  and  can  be  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

'      NOW-WHITE  "  SECTIONS,  AND  THE  EFFECT  OF 
CONTRAST. 

Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  have  "  snow-white  "(so- 
called)  sections  when  the  combs  themselves,  as 
a  general  rule,  are  darker  by  contrast?  A  dark- 
er or  cream  color  for  the  wood  sets  off  the  hon- 
ey much  better;  indeed,  some  bee-keepers,  re- 
alizing this  fact,  in  spite  of  the  "  fad  "  for  snow- 
white  sections,  are  demanding  the  cream  col- 
ors; and  as  time  goes  on  I  am  sure  this  demand 
will  increase.  A  house  painted  white  looks 
snow-white  in  the  summer  time,  with  a  fore- 
ground of  green  grass;  but  in  the  winter,  after 
a  fresh  fall  of  snow,  that  same  house  looks  dark 
and  dingy  by  contrast. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  wood  of  sec- 
tions that  have  been  on  the  hive  for  a  time  be- 
comes discolored  by— well,  a  sort  of  hive  yellow 
that  can't  be  scraped  off  or  otherwise  removed. 
Then  there  are  the  stains  of  propolis  and  trav- 
el-stains. While  the  propolis  can  be  scraped 
off,  the  discoloration  will  remain.  All  of  this 
soiling  appears  more  glaring  on  a  "snow- 
white"  section  than  on  one  of  a  darker  shade. 
Then,  too,  the  honey  will  appear  whiter  in  the 
darker  wood.  I  grant  that  a  genuine  fancy 
white  comb  is'white;  but  the  No.  1  grade,  as  a 
rule,  will  be  darker  than  the  average  of  white 
sections  on  this  market. 


FRED    L.   CRAYCRAFT. 

I  AM  sure  the  name  above  will  sound  familiar 
to  most  of  our  older  readers  who  were  with  us 
when  the  "Juvenile"  Gleanings  was  pub- 
lished. As  a  boy  he  was  a  contributor  to  that 
paper,  grew  up  with  it,  and  has  been  ever  since 
an  occasional  contributor.  His  articles  on  bee- 
keeping in  Cuba  have  been  especially  interest- 
ing. We  had  not  heard  from  him  recently 
until  we  happened  to  run  across  an  account  of 
a  butchery  that  took  place  near  the  town  of 
San  Jose  de  las  Layas,  Cuba.  Here  is  the 
account: 
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A  detachment  of  Spanisli  soldiers  surprised  six 
insurgents,  who,  however,  made  their  escape,  which 
angered  the  Spaniards,  and  they  began  to  raid  tlie 
houses  in  the  neighborhood,  alleging  tliat  the  in- 
habitiints  were  in  sympathy  with  the  rebels. 

The  Spaniards  went  to  the  sugar-estate  of  Fred- 
erick L.  Craycraft,  who  came  here  from  Indiana 
about  three  years  ago.  Some  of  tlie  soldiers  enter- 
ed the  house,  and  two  of  them  seized  Mrs.  Cray- 
craft  and  she  was  brutally  treated.  The  husband 
in  desperation  rushed  to  his  wife's  aid,  but  was 
strucK  down  by  a  sword  in  tlie  hands  of  an  officer. 
Two  terrible  gashes  were  made  in  his  back,  and  his 
right  arm  nearly  severed.  The  Spaniards  looted  the 
house,  took  $850  in  cash,  and  then  raided  other 
houses  on  the  estate.  They  burned  eight  buildings 
and  shot  and  killed  nineteen  inmates,  four  of  whom 
were  women. 

Craycraft,  when  he  recovered  sufficiently,  wrote 
to  Vice  Consul  Springer,  at  Havana.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Vice-Consul  cabled  an  account  of  the 
outrage  to  Secretary  Olney. 

I  am  sure  our  readers  will  all  join  with  us  in 
wishing  that  Secretary  Olney  see  that  full 
reparation  is  made.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Craycraft  direct.  In  the  meantime 
we  trust  that  Mrs.  Craycraft  was  not  one  of  the 
number  who  were  slain. 


over  Mr.  B.  Perhaps  Mr.  Danzenbaker's  taller 
and  thinner  sections  weighing  nearly  a  pound 
would  solve  both  difficulties. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT  SECTIONS  A  DETRIMENT    TO  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 

We  have  just  had  a  pleasant  call  from  Mr. 
W.  A.  Selser,  of  Philadelphia,  the  honey-man 
of  that  city.  Among  other  things,  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  light  weights  in  comb 
honey  were  a  real  detriment  to  his  market. 
For  instance,  Mr.  A  will  sell  the  combs  by  the 
piece;  Mr.  B  by  the  pound.  The  former  dis- 
plays his  honey  and  marks  it  16  cts. ;  the  latter 
displays  his  at  20  cts.  Mr.  B,  as  a  consequence, 
is  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  A  customer  ap- 
proaches him  and  asks  the  price  of  his  honey, 
and  is  met  with  the  response,  "20  cents." 

"Humph!"  says  the  customer,  "lean  buy  it 
down  at  A's  for  16  cts." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  both  men  sell  the 
honey  at  the  same  price;  but  Mr.  A's  way 
gives  the  impression  that  his  honey  goes  for  16 
cts.  a  pound,  when  in  reality  he  receives  20. 

"But,"  said  I,  "why  can't  Mr.  B.  sell  his 
honey  by  the  piece  ?  " 

"  He  can,"  said  Mr.  S.,  "but  here  is  the  trou- 
ble: B's  honey  is  put  up  in  1%  sections,  and 
weighs  about  15  ounces,  while  A's  honey  is  put 
up  in  1  %  sections,  and  weighs  about  %  lb.  The 
general  public  do  not  discriminate  between  the 
light  weight  and  the  heavier  honey;  and  the 
consequence  is,  the  man  with  the  light  weight 
has  the  advantage." 

Dr.  Miller,  I  know,  has  often  called  attention 
to  this  matter,  saying  that  he  believed  the 
whole  light-weight  business  was  a  species  of 
dishonesty,  or  at  least  something  to  that  effect. 

There  is  another  view  we  can  take  of  this 
whole  matter;  namely,  that  sections  of  thinner 
combs  are  drawn  out,  ripened,  and  capped  over 
more  quickly  than  sections  of  the  same  weight 
but  of  greater  thickness.  If  the  whole  bee- 
keeping world  should  change  over  to  the  thin- 
ner section,  Mr.  A  would  have  no  advantage 


BIRDS,    bees,    and    GRAPES. 

In  our  last  issue  we  had  something  to  say  re- 
garding the  depredations  of  the  little  bird  on 
ripe  grapes  —  how  it  made  little  fine  pinhole 
punctures  which  had  been  hitherto  attributed 
to  the  bees,  but  which  are  now  known  to  have 
been  made  by  a  certain  kind  of  bird  with  a  very 
sharp  beak.  Prof.  Green  styled  the  bird  a  gold- 
finch; but  the  special  markings  of  the  little  cul- 
prit itself  do  not  correspond  with  the  markings 
laid  down  in  the  Standard  dictionary  for  gold- 
finch; and,  moreover,  we  are  familiar  with  the 
yellowbirds,  and  they  are  quite  different  from 
the  grape-stabber,  as  we  will  call  it  for  want  of 
a  better  name.  Well,  whatever  this  bird  is,  it 
seems  that  the  English  sparrow  comes  in  for  a 
very  large  share  of  blame  also.  His  birdship 
needs  no  introduction.  In  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the 
Division  of  Economic  Ornithology  and  Mam- 
mology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
I  find  this:  • 

Among  fruits,  grapes  appear  to  suffer  most;  and, 
although  many  grapes  are  raised  without  protec- 
tion in  places  where  sparrows  are  considered  fairly 
abundant,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
sooner  or  later,  this  bird  will  discover  and  injure 
them  wherever  its  increase  is  tolerated.  It  has 
been  shown  that  grape-buds  are  frequently  de- 
stroyed in  the  eai-ly  spring;  and  the  fact  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty -seven  observers,  representing 
twenty-six  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  now 
(1888)  bear  witness  to  injury  to  ripening  fruit,  may 
well  cause  apprehension  among  grape-growers  who 
have  not  suffered  any  loss  as  yet 

Those  who  have  watched  closely  the  movements 
of  the  sparrow  when  among  the  grapes  agree  that 
he  pecks  many  more  grapes  than  he  eats;  and  his 
actions  at  such  times,  together  with  the  fact  that  he 
frequently  picks  off  leaves  and  shoots,  which  he 
does  not  eat,  lend  some  color  to  the  statements  that 
he  willfully  destroys,  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  de- 
struction. 

In  this  locality  we  have  not'observed  that  the 
sparrow  was  actually  puncturing  the  grape 
berries.  We  have  noticed,  however,  that  they 
were  very  numerous  around  our  grapevines; 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  have  been  guilty  of 
some  of  the  mischief.  I  should  greatly  like  to 
bear  from  our  readers  as  to  whether  they  have 
observed  the  sparrow  puncturing  grapes.  While 
we  are  not  supposed  to  be  running  a  fruit-jour- 
nal, we  are  desirous  of  proving  that  there  are 
numerous  birds,  as  Prof.  Green  stated,  that 
puncture  grapeskins,  and  that  it  is  not  the  bee. 

Counting  what  has  been  already  observed  re- 
garding the  bird  grape-stabber,  and  what  is  al- 
ready reported  regarding  the  English  sparrow, 
I  think  it  is  clearly  proven  that  the  little  pin- 
hole punctures  and  other  punctures  are  not 
made  by  bees;  and  while  we  can  not  deny  that 
they  may  sometimes  come  in  and  make  matters 
worse,  they  are  not  the  real  cause. 

One  of  our  neighbors,  Mr.  George  Carringtou, 
a  fruit-grower,  seeing  the  item  in  our  issue  for 
Oct.  15,  reported  seeing  just  such  peculiar  kind 
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of  birds,  one  or  two  of  which  he  had  shot.  His 
description  tallies  exactly  with  the  specimen 
brought  in  by  Mr.  George  Thompson. 

Mr.  C.  made  one  good  point;  namely,  that  the 
pinhole  punctures  were  invariably  on  the  top 
side  of  the  grape,  and  that  the  lower  berries 
were  scarcely  if  ever  pierced.  If  the  bees  made 
these  original  holes,  the  puncture  would  appear 
at  almost  any  point. 

Both  Mr.  Carrington  and  Mr.  Thompson  said 
that  ihere  appeared  to  be  but  very  few  of  these 
birds;  and  Mr.  C.  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
this  grape-puncturing  trouble  could  be  entirely 
remedied  by  using  the  shotgun  or  rifle.  As 
there  are  only  a  few  of  them  they  can  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  grapes  will  be  thus  left  intact. 


BUCKgKIN   CHARLEY. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  picturesque 
and  inten  sling  personage  at  the  Lincoln  con- 
vention. Modest  in  his  way,  he  had  a  warm 
hand-shake  for  every  one.  When  he  introduced 
himself  as  Chas.  White  I  did  not  recognize  in 
him  the  "  Buckskin  Charley  "  and  the  crack 
shot  who  had  written  for  us  in  times  past — see 
page  363  for  last  year.  Knowing  that  he  had 
an  interesting  history  as  an  Indian-fighter,  pio- 
neer, hunter,  and  beekeeper,  I  asked  him  to 
give  me  a  few  facts  from  his  life,  and  here  they 
are- 


Mr.  White  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  O.,  and 
lived  in  Ohio  until  he  was  19  years  of  age.  At 
a  very  early  age  he  commenced  to  spend  much 
of  the  winter  season  in  the  forests,  trapping 
and  hunting,  going  to  the  northern  part  of 
Michigan  for  that  purpose.     He  killed  his  first 


deer  in  Defiance,  O.,  while  a  lad  of  only  13 
years.  He  soon  realized  that  that  country  was 
too  tame,  and  consequently  commenced  to  drift 
west  until  the  fall  of  18G8  when  he  found  him- 
self in  Central  Nebraska,  among  Indians,  buf- 
falo, elk,  deer,  antelope,  wolves,  beaver,  otter, 
wildcats,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  game.  He 
has  hunted  buffalo  with  the  Indians,  trapped 
with  them,  camped  and  eaten  with  them,  and 
fought  with  and  been  wounded  by  them.  He 
had  a  friend  shot  and  killed  by  the  Sioux  while 
he  was  standing  clo<e  by  his  side,  in  1874.  He 
has  roamed  over  Kansas,  Colorada,  Dakota, 
and  spent  several  seasons  in  the  mountains.  He 
went  to  Minnesota  at  the  time  of  the  big  mas- 
acre,  but,  fortunately  for  him,  the  Indians  had 
been  captured  a  few  days  before.  He  had  pick- 
ed up  a  little  knowledge  of  blacksmllhing 
while  in  Ohio  that  stood  him  in  baud  after  go- 
ing west,  as  he  could  work  in  the  shop  in  the 
summer  and  hunt  in  the  fall  and  winter.  The 
nearest  shop  east  of  him  was  39  miles  distant, 
and  to  the  west  the  nearest  was  75  miles.  It 
was  a  government  shop  at  Fort  Kearney. 

As  the  country  became  settled,  he  commenced 
staying  at  home,  then  he  commenced  keeping 
bees  and  soon  became  enthusiastic  over  them,, 
reading  everything  that  would  give  him  any 
light  on  the  subject,  until  his  friends  called 
him  an  expert  with  bees.  He  has  conducted  a 
great  many  experiments  in  the  line  of  bee- 
keeping, some  of  which  were  fairly  successful. 
One  was  sending  queens  across  the  seas.  Queen- 
breeding  was  one  of  his  hobbies,  and  to  get  live 
queens  and  bees  direct  from  Italy  was  one  of 
his  great  troubles.  He  had  seven  queens  sent 
from  there  at  different  times,  without  having 
one  get  to  him  alive.  Thinking  the  fault  was 
in  the  cage,  he  prepared  one  and  sent  a  queen 
to  Charles  Bianconcini,  Bologna,  Italy,  with  in- 
structions to  change  queens  and  reship,  which 
was  done  successfully.  The  queen  was  in  the 
cage  23  days  before  he  released  her.  The  one 
he  sent  was  in  the  cage  18  days.  In  each  ship- 
ment there  were  over  20  live  bees  with  the 
queen  on  arrival,  there  being  40  at  the  starting. 

Queen-rearing  and  the  sale  of  bees  kept  his 
bees  in  poor  shape  for  the  best  results  in  honey. 
Mr.  While  is  a  natural  mechanic,  making  any 
thing  of  wood  or  iron  that  he  wishes.  He  show- 
ed acombinalion  section-closer  and  foundation- 
fastener  at  the  World's  Fair,  called  the  Buck- 
skin section-press  No.  3,  receiving  a  diploma 
and  medal  for  it. 

I  requested  Mr.  White  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  what  he  had  done  with  the  rifle,  and 
here  is  his  reply  in  his  own  words: 

In  the  winter  of  1870  a  friend  and  myself  start- 
ed to  make  a  tiip  on  the  upper  Republican 
River  to  get  a  load  of  deer.  We  followed  the 
Platte  westward,  passing  through  Fort  Kear- 
ney, going  to  the  north  of  Plumb  Creek,  going 
south  from  there  to  strike  the  Republican 
River.    After   leaving    the    Platte   Valley  we 
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were  ovprtaken  by  a  blinding  snowstorm  that 
conapelled  us  to  pull  in  on  the  head  of  Plumb 
CreeK  for  shelipr.  Ai  the  point  we  struck,  there 
was  plenty  of  timber  along  t  he  stream,  and  very 
high  bluffs  or  banks  that  afforded  us  excellent 
shelter.  As  I  got  on  the  low  ground  I  saw  deer- 
tracks  that  appeared  to  have  been  made  lately; 
but  it  was  natd  to  tell  which  way  they  had 
gone,  on  account  of  the  snow  failing  so  very 
fast.  I  tinaily  determined  their  course,  and  told 
my  partner  to  unhitch  the  team  and  build  a  tire 
and  I  would  get  the  meat. 

1  followed  the  deer  about  three  hundred 
yards,  and  found  them  feeding  on  turkev-ber- 
ries,  a  fruit  that  grows  on  a  small  hush.  There 
were  live  of  them  in  the  band.  The  first  four  I 
killed  with  four  >hots,  having  them  all  lying  on 
a  piece  of  ground  not  larger  than  a  town  lot. 
The  fifth  one  got  away  about  three  hundred 
feet  before  I  killed  it  with  the  sixth  shot. 

At  another  time  I  killed  two  buffalo  with  one 
shot— a  cow  and  her  calf  They  were  running 
by  me.  The  calf  was  probably  six  months  old. 
and  very  tine,  and  I  wanted  it  and  the  cow;  and 
to  get  them  both  I  would  have  to  kill  them 
with  one  shot.  The  calf  was  at  the  cow's  side, 
with  its  neck  even  with  her  heart.  Throwing 
my  gun  to  my  face,  taking  quick  aim  at  the 
calf's  neck  I  tired,  when  they  both  fell  dead. 
The  calf's  neck  was  broken,  and  the  cow  shot 
through  the  heart.  I  consider  it  the  finest  shot 
I  ever  made.  It  was  nothing  strange  to  kill  two 
buffalo  at  one  shot,  as  I  have  done  that  fre- 
quently; but  the  calculation  I  had  to  make, 
and  the  rapiditv  with  which  I  had  to  handle 
my  gun  in  order  to  catch  them  both  at  the  right 
moment,  was  where  it  reouired  a  trained  eye. 
Buckskin  Charley. 


In  a  private  letter  he  says  he  does  not  always 
expect  to  do  his  work  alone,  but  does  so  now 
largely  because  skilled  labor  is  so  scarce. 

It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Frazier  took  the 
same  train  home  that  our  company  did.  Apo- 
litical discussion  arose  among  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  car.  Mr.  Frazier  was  an  eager 
listener,  but  said  little.  One  old  fellow  was 
berating  the  times,  that  every  thing  was  down 
to  starvation  prices,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
a  farmer  to  make  a  living,  and  then  ended  up 
saying  that  nobody  could  produce  corn  at  the 
present  prices. 

"  What  is  that?"  said  Mr.  Frazier. 

Then  our  friend  repeated  the  statement. 

•'  Well.  I  want  to  say  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Fra- 
zier, ■•  that  1  can  produce  corn  at  10  cts.  a  bush- 
el, and  make  monev." 


W.   C.    FRAZIER. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  name  has 
so  long  been  familiar  to  our  readers,  was  born 
in  Guernsey  Co.,  O..  in  1861. r  He  is  now  engaged 
at  his  home  in  Atlantic,  la.,  in  general  farm- 
ing, raising  stock,  bee-keeping,  queen-breeding, 
etc.  He  is  very  favorably  situated  as  to  soil, 
and  has  raised  this  year  35  acres  of  corn,  half 
of  it  sweet  corn  for  canning  purposes.  His  field 
corn  averaged  75  bushels  per  acre,  70  lbs.  to  the 
bushel.  He  also  raised  this  year  15  acres  of 
small  grain  and  about  15  of  potatoes.  He  has 
\)4  acres  devoted  to  strawberries.  He  keeps 
from  40  to  70  stands  of  bees,  most  of  which  are 
used  for  queen-rearing,  raising  from  200  to  .300 
queens  per  year.  Colonies  run  this  year  for 
extracted  honey  averaged  about  100  lbs.  Mr. 
Frazier  does  most  of  his  farmwork  alone,  and 
all  the  work  in  the  apiary. 

He  has  been  connected  with  the  Iowa  State 
Fair  for  the  last  six  years  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  sheep  and  poultry,  and  has  now 
some  of  the  best  Shropshire  sheep  obtainable. 
Mr.  Frazier  is  also;  clerk  of  the  township  in 
which  he  lives,  and  is  also  director  in  an  in- 
surance company. ;S 

A  view  of  some  buildings  sent  was  taken  by 
friend  F.  Six  years  ago  the  land  was  a  cow 
oasture.^The  income  of  the  land  has  paid  for 
the  buildings.  Mr.  Frazier  does  not  believe  in 
keeping  his  eggs  all  in  one  basket,  and  hence 
is  devoting  his  time  to  quite  a  variety  of  work. 


"  I'll  bet  you  have  not  any  money  in  the 
bank." 

'*  I  am  not  a  betting  man,"  said  Mr.  Frazier, 
"but  I  have  a  little  cash  stored  away  in  the 
bank  for  a  rainy  day,  and  I  have  madeitoff  my 
farm  too." 

"Not  producing  corn,"  said  his  opponent. 

"  Yes,  sir,  corn  helped  to  do  it." 

His  opponent  shook  his  head. 

Mr.  Frazier  said  if  any  one  would  call  at  his 
place  he  could  prove  his  statement.  Perhaps 
the  above  figures  will  explain  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Frazier  can  produce  corn  at  10  cts.,  espe- 
cially when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  he  does  his  own  work.  He  is  a  stout, 
brawny-handed  farmer,  and  looks  as  if  he  could 
do  a  smashing  lot  of  work  in  a  day;  and  I  was 
told  by  his  friends  that  he  was  just  that  kind  of 
man. 
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Our  Homes. 


Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife;  and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh.— Gen.  2:34. 

^?In  our  issue  for  Sept.  15  I  used  for  a  text  to 
head  Our  Homes  the  same  one  I  am  using  to- 
day; but  in  that  talk  the  line  of  my  remarks 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  married  people 
and  those  who  are  more  or  less  advanced  in 
life.  I  exhorted  the  husband  and  wife,  as  you 
may  remember,  to  be  kind  and  gentle  to  one 
another;  to  be  careful  during  that  period  when 
the  children  are  grown  up  and  gone  away, 
when  Satan  might  get  in  and  disturb  that 
sacred  relation  that  should  always  exist  between 
husband  and  wife. 

I  am  now  going  to  talk  a  little  to  those 
who  are  yet  unmarried— not  necessarily  to  the 
young  people,  for  there  are  many  people  of 
middle  age,  some  others  who  are  well  along  in 
life,  who  are  not  united  in  marriage.  Many 
people  live  and  die  without  being  married  at 
all.  I  suppose  there  are,  of  course,  circum- 
stances wherein  it  is  best  not  to  marry;  in  fact, 
the  apostle  Paul  discusses  this  matter,  as  you 
may  remember.  My  convictions  are,  however, 
after  having  lived  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  after  having  made  many  warm  and  inti- 
mate friendships,  both  with  men  and  women 
throughout  our  land,  that  men  and  women 
should  live  together.  Not  only  should  there  be 
boys  and  girls  in  our  schools,  and  both  boys 
and  girls  in  the  classes,  and  men  and  women  in 
our  churches,  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  business, 
but,  more  than  all  this,  men  and  women  should 
be  united  and  in  partnership  in  the  home. 

Every  reader  of  Gleanings— in  fact,  almost 
every  person  nowadays— is  taking  more  or  less 
interest  in  the  progress  and  improvement  of 
the  human  race;  and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
foundation  of  every  permanent  and  solid  im- 
provement in  moral  and  spiritual  matters  de- 
pends upon  having  men  and  women  side  by 
side  and  In  close  companionship.  As  a  rule  I 
would  urge  people  to  get  married  somewhere 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five. 
There  may  be  circumstances  when  it  is  best  to 
wait  until  they  are  thirty  years  old,  but  I  think 
they  are  rare.  T.  B.  Terry  said  in  one  of  his 
recent  articles  that  he  would  advise  young 
people  to  get  married  when  they  are  twenty 
years  old,  or  a  little  more,  because  at  about 
that  age  both  men  and  women  begin  to  be  set- 
tled in  their  convictions  and  opinions;  nnd  it  is 
a  harder  matter  for  them  to  change  after  that 
time;  and  he  believed  (and  since  he  has  sug- 
gested it  I  believe  he  is  right)  that  the  husband 
and  wife  should  begin  to  bend  their  opinions 
and  peculiar  characteristics,  each  one  toward 
the  other,  so  as  to  agree  with  each  other,  before 
they  are  very  far  along  in  life.  I  think  I  have 
seen  couples  who  had  more  or  less  disagreement 
through  many  years  of  married  life  just  be- 
cause they  did  not  get  married  and  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  each  other  when  they 
were  young.  Every  little  while  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  establishment  are  getting  married. 
I  am  always  glad  to  know  it.  The  boy  who 
gives  a  good  deal  of  promise  while  he  is  young 
is  pretty  sure  to  fulfill  that  promise  if  he  gets 
married  while  he  is  young.  It  adds  stability  to 
his  character. 

Now  please  excuse  me,  dear  friends,  for  say- 
ing something  that  many  of  you  may  think  is 
not  just  the  thing  to  say  on  a  printed  page;  but 
I  do  like  to  see  some  children  coming  into 
the  new  home  in  due  course  of  time — say  in 
three  or  four  years.  It  seems  to  supplement 
and  finish  the  work  that  has  been  well  started. 


The  husband  and  wife,  from  the  very  time  in 
which  they  become  father  and  mother,  begin 
to  be  interested  in  our  schools  and  in  matters 
of  education.  They  begin  to  read,  and  to  at- 
tend to  things  they  never  paid  much  attention  to 
before.  They  begin  to  be  useful  and  valuable 
members  of  society.  Please  do  not  misunder- 
stand me  here.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  young 
father  or  mother  should  be  overburdened  speed- 
ily with  a  larger  family  than  they  can  well 
care  for.  You  may  tell  me  that  these  things 
can  not  be  always  managed,  or  at  least  be 
managed  in  a  way  that  a  Christian  man  and 
woman  with  the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts 
would  want  to  manage.  I  tell  you  you  are 
wrong.  Read  the  text  of  my  last  Home  Paper, 
Oct.  15,  page  759,  and -you  will  have  your  an- 
swer. 

I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  of  two 
or  three  days  with  our  good  friend  O.  O.  Popple- 
ton,  of  Potsdam,  Dade  Co.,  Fla.  Friend  P.  and 
I  are  nearly  of  an  age,  and  I  think  we  pretty 
nearly  agree  in  most  matters  pertaining  to  the 
morals  and  well-being  of  humanity.  We  both 
have  children  of  our  own.  Friend  P.  has  had  a 
rather  wider  experience  than  my  own,  for  he 
has  spent  two  years  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  as 
you  may  remember.  Well,  in  Florida — at  least 
in  many  parts  of  it — there  are  more  men  than 
women.  This  is  the  case  in  California  and 
many  other  new  countries.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  are  a  good  many  unmarried 
men,  and  but  very  few  unmarried  women.  As 
a  matter  of  necessity,  almost,  the  girls  are  en- 
gaged while  they  are  still  in  school,  and  often 
they  are  married  while  they  ought  still  to  be 
schoolgirls.  Not  only  are  the  younger  ones 
soon  married  off,  but  there  are  almost  no  young 
or  middle-aged  women  in  California  who  are 
unmarried.  Somebody  is  sure  to  want  them; 
and  I  have  a  sort  of  opinion  of  my  own  that 
this  "somebody"  very  oft^n  thanks  God  for 
them.  Do  you  smile?  My  friend,  if  you  have 
never  thanked  God  for  the  wife  he  has  given 
you,  I  wish  you  would  commence  right  this 
minute  doing  so.  After  you  have  thanked  the 
great  Giver  of  all  good,  you  may,  if  you  chose, 
tell  the  good  wife  what  you  have  done.  You 
may  tell  her  that  her  old  friend  A.  I.  Root  has 
said  it  was  the  thing  to  do. 

Well,  down  in  Florida  and  out  in  California, 
after  the  schoolgirls  are  all  married— some  of 
them  when  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old — 
and  after  the  middle-aged  and  elderly  women 
are  married,  there  are  still  unmarried  men  keep- 
ing bachelor  ranches.  There  are  not  women 
enough  to  go  around.  What  are  they  to  do? 
The  question  has  been  soberly  asked  me  a  good 
many  times.  With  the  ample  and  rapid  means 
of  communication  we  now  have  between  all 
parts  of  the  world,  one  can  order  almost  every 
thing  he  wants.  If  apples  are  five  cents  a  bush- 
el in  one  market,  and  a  dollar  in  another,  our 
railways  will  quickly  equalize  the  bad  state  of 
affairs  on  both  sides.  Can  our  railways  remedy 
the  unequal  distribution  of  men  and  women? 
To  be  sure,  they  can.  Now,  do  not  be  troubled, 
dear  friends  of  the  gentler  sex.  I  am  not  going 
to  advise  you  to  go,  either  singly  or  bv  the  car- 
load, where  you  are  most' needed.  You  would 
not  take  such  advice,  even  if  I  should  give  it — 
at  least,  I  hope  you  would  not.  What,  then, 
shall  be  done?  Why,  these  single  men  who 
need  wives  must  go  and  fetch  you.  If  they 
want  you  very  bad  they  certainly  can  take  the 
trouble  to  go  after  you  in  a  gentlemanly  and 
honorable  way.  Almost  all  of  these  people  in 
Florida  and  California  and  elsewhere  have 
friends  back  in  the  older  and  more  densely  set- 
tled parts  of  our  country.  Let  these  young  and 
middle-aged  men  take  a  trip  home.    Go  and 
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see  your  old  mother,  or  visit  your  relations. 
You  need  not  tell  anybody  why  you  came  home 
on  a  visit,  but  you  may  tell  the  great  God  above. 
Ask  him  to  direct  you  wisely  (as  he  did  the  ser- 
vant of  Abraham  when  the  patriarch  sent  him 
back  to  his  kindred  in  Padan-aram.  to  get  a 
wife  for  his  son  Isaac),  and  I  shall  have  no  fear 
about  the  result.  Get  acquainted  with  the 
women  you  may  chance  to  meet  or  hear  of.  You 
might  tell  your  viother  or  your  sister  that  you 
feel  it  a  duty  to  get  married.  d: 

Why,  I  declare!  come  to  think  of  it,  it  was  a 
dear  sister  of  mine  who  first  wrote  to  me  of  a 
schoolgirl  friend  she  had  found.  She  wrote  me 
that  this  friend  of  hers  was  the  best  girl  she 
knew  of  in  the  world,  and  she  hoped  I  would 
think  just  as  she  did.  I  took  her  advice,  and  I 
have  never  had  reason  to  regret  it.  I  shall  al- 
ways feel  grateful  to  her  because  she  used  her 
woman's  intuition  and  jud'gment,  instead  of 
permitting  me  to  go  along  blunderingly,  and 
Imagine  that  some  woman  I  hadn't  known  for  a 
weeli  was  perfection  itself.  Then  an  older 
sister,  a  little  later  on,  gave  me  some  wise 
counsel  that  I  shall  always  thank  her  for.  She 
said  in  substance:  "Dear  brother,  you  two  are 
both  more  than  twenty  years  old.  You  will  be 
happier,  safer,  and  more  valuable  to  the  com- 
munity together  than  you  are  apart;  and  the 
girl  you  have  chosen  will  save  money  that  you 
are  now  wasting  in  paying  for  board  and  other- 
wise."nShe  was  right.:  c^i 

Some  of  the  brothers  may  say  they  have  not 
the  money  to  go  east  or  north,  and  can  not 
possibly  scrape  it  up.  Well,  that  may  be  true; 
but  I  think  the  matter  may  be  managed  even 
then.  You  are  perhaps  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  some  good  woman  somewhere  \n  the  whole 
wide  world— at  least  you  ought  to  be.  You  are 
at/awZfc  if  you  are  not.  Get  acquainted  with 
her  better,  by  correspondence;  or  correspond 
with  the  mother  and  sister  I  have  mentioned, 
or  some  other  friend.  Now,  no  one  need  to  un- 
der.'Jtand  from  what  I  am  telling  you  that 
every  woman  wants  to  get  married,  for  it  is  not 
true.  Even  if  you  do  mai^e  a  mistake  it  is  not 
a  serious  matter.  No  reasonably  intelligent 
woman  ever  thought  less  of  a  man  because  he 
made  such  advances  toward  acquaintance,  in  a 
manly  way.  Write  her  a  friendly  letter;  and  if 
she  replies,  as  she  will  be  pretty  sure  to  do,  you 
can  guess  from  the  tone  of  her  reply  whether 
the  correspondence  had  better  be  continued.  I 
really  do  not  need  to  suggest  how  the  thing 
may  be  managed.  If  you  are  capable  of  doing 
business  ordinarily,  you  can  surely  arrange  this 
matter.  Some  of  you  may  urge  that  I  make 
the  whole  thing  simply  a  business  matter.  I  do 
not;  but  I  do  maintain  that  this  thing  that  is 
called  love  between  the  sexes  may  be  managed 
and  controlled;  and  I  believe  that  at  my  age  I 
have  had  experience  enough  in  that  line  to 
know  whereof  I  speak. 

Just  one  thought  that  I  want  to  give  you  will 
cover  the  whole  ground  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter; and  God's  Holy  Spirit  will,  I  believe,  at- 
test the  truth  of  what  I  say.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way:  Some  of  you.  perhaps  (God  grant,  howev- 
er, that  not  very  many)  may  feel  that  you  have 
made  a  mistake  in  choosing  a  partner  for  life. 
If  not,  may  be  you  have  at  some  time  in  your 
life  been  tempted  by  Satan  to  let  such  a 
thought  come  into  vour  mind.  For  the  sake 
of  an  illustration,  let  us  grant,  for  instance, 
that  you  have  chosen  a  woman  unsuited  to  your 
disposition.  Let  us  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  you  would  have  been  very  much  happier 
had  you  chosen  some  other  one — some  other  wo- 
man with  a  better  temper,  with  more  physical 
endurance,  better  health,  or  something  of  that 
sort.    May  be  some  of  you  are  so  foolish  as  to 


say  you  were  induced  by  some  outward  circum- 
stances to  marry  the  woman  you  did  not  love 
and  never  loved.  Let  us  grant  any  or  all  of 
these  conditions — what  are  you  to  do?  Why, 
you  are  simply  to  he  a  man— a,  man  fashioned 
in  God's  own  image.  You  are  to  say  to  the 
world,  to  your  own  self,  and  to  the  great  God 
above,  "  She  is  my  wife.  Before  God  and  man 
I  made  a  covenant  to  love,  cherish,  and  protect 
her;  and  no  matter  what  comes  or  what /i ap- 
peals I  am  going  to  do  it.  In  busine.ss  matters  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  keeping  all  my  contracts; 
and  I  am  going  to  keep  this  sacred  and  solemn 
contract  made  before  God.  If  I  married  her 
without  loving  her  I  am  going  to  commence 
loving  her  now.  If  her  temper  is  bad.  with 
God's  help  I  am  going  to  make  it  good.  If  her 
health  is  poor,  and  she  is  physically  weak,  then 
we  are  going  to  use  all  human  agencies,  con- 
sistently within  our  power,  to  bring  her  back  to 
health.  If  that  can  not  be  done,  then  we  will 
make  her  life  as  pleasant  and  easy  as  it  can  be 
made.  She  is  my  ivife  .I'ust  as  much  as  and 
just  as  truly  as  my  daughter  is  my  daughter, 
and  I  propose  to  bo  father  to  the  one  and  hus- 
band to  the  other  as  long  as  God  lets  me  live."  o 
nif  a  man  can  do  this  n/ter  he  is  married  (and 
T  know  of  a  man  who  has  done  it  with  God's 
help)  then  a  man  can  also  do  it  before  mar- 
riage. If  I  should  urge  each  and  every  one  of 
you  to  pick  out  a  woman  full  of  virtues,  and 
having  no  faults  (even  if  such  a  one  could  be 
found)  you  could  not  all  have  her.  The  idea  is 
not  only  silly,  but  it  is  unmanly— unworthy  of  a 
good  man.  If  you  are  perfect  yourself,  then 
you  might  demand  perfection  in  your  partner 
for  life.  The  women  who  are  not  the  sweetest- 
tempered  and  the  strongest  physically  must  be 
taken  care  of,  and  you  might  as  well  do  your 
share  in  caring  for  them  as  to  shirk  the  burden 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  somebody  else.  In  fact, 
you  can  not  be  a  man  in  God's  own  image  if  you 
seek  for  or  expect  the  best  of  every  thing  In  this 
world  of  ours. 

So  far  T  have  said  nothing  in  regard  to  handr 
some  women,  and  this  phase  need  hardly  be 
mentioned.  God  seems  to  have  so  ordered 
things  that  the  woman  who  is  most  attractive  to 
one  man  is  not  so  to  another.  Furthermore, 
the  simple  matter  of  looks  bn*  but  little  to  do 
with  it.  Of  course,  a  worn  sin  mnv  make  her- 
self attractive,  and  vice  versa,  bv  her  manners 
and  her  dress;  but  her  behavior  has  very  much 
more  to  do  with  it  than  either.  A  woman  who 
has  a  Christlike  spirit  in  her  heart  will  always 
be  pleasant  and  attractive.  If  she  is  lacking  in 
almost  every  thing  else  this  one  thing  may 
atone  for  it  all.  The  good  and  useful  women 
of  the  present  age  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  hand- 
some women.  Almost  any  woman  will  be 
handsome  and  congenial  when  you  get  right 
well  acquainted  with  her.  This  matter  is  so 
well  known  that  in  shops  and  factories,  in 
offices,  and  in  the  business  aflfairs  of  life,  it  has 
been  found  unwise  to  have  two  of  opposite  sex 
thrown  together  very  much  unless  circum- 
stances are  such  that  it  does  no  harm  if  they 
get  to.be  friends  and  get  married.  This  very 
fact  alone,  which  repeats  itself  day  after  day 
and  year  after  year,  should  convince  us  that 
love  so  ofien  goes  where  it  is  sent  that  we  may 
almost  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  almost  any 
man  or  woman  may  learn  to  love  each  other  if 
they'trv  hard.  I  have  watched  this  thing  with 
great  interest  all  through  a  long  and  busy  life, 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  right.  Sometimes  where  a 
woman  is  suddenly  taken  away,  leaving  quite 
a  family,  a  sister  is  induced  to  take  her  place, 
first  as  housekeeper,  then  as  wife  and  mother. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  untimely  death,  the  two 
might  never  have  thought  of  such  a  relation 
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as  that  or"  husband  and  wife.  Do  not  these  two 
love  each  oUier?  Why,  it  very  often  results  in 
the  happiest  relations.  The  siep  mother  is, 
generally  speaking,  very  much  belter  fitted  lo 
be  moiher  lo  her  sister's  children  than  any 
oiliir  vNomau. 

Now,  then,  ye  friends  and  brothers  in  Florida, 
Caiifuruia,  Arizona,  and  anywhere  else  where 
woiUHii  are  scarce,  Oo  not  be  ovi-r  particular. 
If  you  can  do  so,  make  a  pilgrimage,  as  I  have 
suggested,  to  some  place  wluire  llieie  are  more 
women  than  men,  and  help  the  world  along  by 
evening  up_  these  things.  It  is  far  better  lo  do 
this  than  to  marry  little  girls  wlio  ought  lo  be 
in  school.  Use  your  wits.  Go  about  in  the 
world  and  get  acquainted;  and  after  you  have 
tried  contrasting  the  life  of  a  married  man  with 
that  of  keeping  a  bachelor's  ranch,  if  you  feel 
like  Ihaiikiijg  God,  and  thanking  a  little,  too, 
your  old  friend  A.  I.  Root,  write  and  lell  him 
so.  In  fact,  1  have  already  had  many  thanks 
just  in  this  line. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  list  of  statistics  where 
it  staled  that  men  v/ho  had  once  been  married 
were  much  more  likely  to  be  married  again, 
than  those  of  the  same  age  who  had  never  been 
married  at  all.  Look  about  you  and  see  if  it  is 
not  true.  Then,  again,  please  consider,  dear 
friends,  whether  it  is  right  for  you  to  have  a 
place  here  in  this  busy  world  of  ours  without 
doing  something  to  keep  the  world  going  and 
moving.  You  can  not  lake  very  much  interest 
in  schools  unless  you  have  children  of  your 
own.  You  can  not  be  very  patriotic  unless 
you  are  going  to  help  hand  down  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  this  present  age  to  the  coming 
generations.  If  you  have  proposed  in  your 
mind  lo  live  and  die  single,  and  without  chil- 
dren of  your  own,  you  certainly  can  not  urge 
other  people  to  take  you  for  an  example  and  uo 
as  you  do.  Why,  if  we  all  followed  you  there 
would  be  scarcely  a  human  being  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  in  just  a  hundred  years.  The 
whole  world  is  just  now  making  a  terrible  stir 
because  of  the  Armenian  massacres  and  cruel- 
ties, and  well  it  should  make  a  stir,  for  they  are 
cutting  oft'  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  the 
people  who  constitute  a  part  of  the  population 
of  the  world.  But  your  plan  of  action  would 
result  in  sweeping  the  population  off  the 
whole  f (tee  of  the  earth  in  just  a  few  years. 
You  may  say,  "  Oh!  1  oo  not  ask  other  people 
to  do  as  I  do.  They  can  do  as  they  please,  and 
I  will  do  as  I  please."  All  right,  my  friend. 
Go  on  in  your  own  way;  but  remember  you  are 
not  "  in  ihH  swim,"  if  you  will  pardon  the  ex- 
pression. You  are  one  of  us,  it  is  true;  but 
you  won't  be  very  long. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  this  talk  has 
been  given  with  malice  toward  none  and  char- 
ity for  all.  i  have  given  it  as  my  opinion,  from 
my  slau'lpolnt.  Yuu  can  take  it  for  what  it 
is  worth.  Of  course.  I  take  it  for  griinted  ihat 
the  renders  of  Gleanings  are  intelligent,  law- 
abiding,  pure,  and  virtuous  men  and  women.  I 
do  not  recommend  that  we  should  propagate 
crime  by  advising  criminals  to  get  married; 
that  is,  1  would  not  advise  them  to  get  married 
until  they  have  repented  and  have  chosen 
Christ  Jesus  for  their  counselor  and  guide. 

Under  no  circumstances  would  I  recommend 
or  encourage  for  a  single  instant  this  matte-  of 
adxiertlshig  for  a  partner.  Even  if  good  re-^ults 
have  come  from  such  a  course.  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  the  right  and  manly  or  womanly  way  of  do- 
ing things.  Lei  me  give  you  one  illustration: 
A  bee-keeper  with  whom  we  have  deal  I  for  quite 
a  number  of  years,  all  of  a  sudden  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Medina.  He  did  not  at  lirst  tell  me 
why  became  here;  but  in  dup  time  he  let  out 
little  by  little  the  state  of  affairs.  Somebody 
from    Medina    advertised  in   some  periodical, 


representing  that  she  was  a  woman  of  means, 
guorl-looking,  young,  and  of  good  reputation. 
Our  bee  friend  did  ent^r  her  home;  but  he  did 
not  stay  very  long.  Had  he  known  what  he 
found  out  a  Utile  later,  nothing  in  the  world 
could  have  induced  him  to  ever  set  foot  on  her 
premises,  even  for  a  single  instant.  I  hardly 
need  tell  you  that  not  one  of  the  statements  in 
the  advertisement  was  true. 


THE  OHIO  ANTI- SALOON  LEAGUE. 

Perhaps  not  all  the  readers  of  (ileaninos  are 
aware  1  hat  there  is  a  pfriodi-Ml  published,  en- 
litlcd  The  Wine  (Uid  Sijirlb  News  It  is  the 
organ  of  the  Ohio  State  Liquor  League.  As 
the  readiest  means  of  telling  you  what  the  Ohio 
Anti  saloon  League  is  doing.  I  present  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  Wine  and  ISpirit  News: 

"  We  note  that  the  Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell  never 
loses  sight  of  u  good  thing'.  Either  in  person  or  by 
proxy  lie  attentls  every  church  confer eice  and 
Sui  day-school  g'utln  ring  in  the  State,  where  he 
poSi'S  as  a  lieio.  and  endeavors  to  hitch  the  Ohio 
Ami  saloon  Leiigue  on  to  ihe  machineiy  of  the 
chunMi  woik.  Be.sond  any  question  he  Is  tlie  most 
pesiifeioiis  and  annoi  ing  ciauk  the  saloons  of  Ohio 
have  had  to  deal  with." 

"Ever  siiiee  its  eAistence,  the  so  called  Anti-saloon 
League,  which  claims  to  have  niembeis  in  every 
couuiyin  ilie  State,  and  also  being  the  strongest 
orj^anizaiion  in  the  State,  lias  used  all  kinds  of 
means  to  have  moi'e  prohibitory  and  fanatical  laws 
pa-sed  by  our  assenUily." 

"One  year  from  this  tall  we  have  to  elect  our  next 
Assembly.  If  we  are  not  completely  organized  by 
thai  time,  and  the  Anti-saloon  League  elect  their 
people,  1  he  same  us  biSt  year,  we  Uiaj'  as  well  close 
up  our  business,  as  they  again  will  use  all  means  to 
wipe  out  tlie  liquor  iratlic.  or  otherwise  make  it  so 
strong  that  we  can  exist  no  longer.  (Jiiiied  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall." 

"In  every  city  and  town  in  the  State  the  Anti- 
saloon  League  is  secretly  forming  branches,  with 
ilie  avowed  purpose  of  controlling  primaries  and 
thereby  securing  i>rohibitory  legiblation.  Tliey 
have  in  the  past  dipped  deeply  in  all  the  town 
elections,  and,  be  it  said  to  the  shame  of  the  disor- 
ganized saloonroen.  that  in  some  towns  they  have 
succeed  d  in  carrying  their  point." 

"If  the  Anti-saloouLt^ague  isn't  at  present  harass- 
ing you  in  your  own  lown.  it  soon  will  be,  as  th'y  are 
pushing  and  extending  ihe  order  all  over  ttie  Si  ate; 
and  when  your  town  is  reached,  let  usseejou  in 
position  to  ask  of  your  community  your  rights  un- 
der our  siaiutes.  from  which  no  honest,  public- 
s|>irited  citizen  can  recede." 

"  A  poll  of  the  newly  selected  members  of  the  leg- 
islature w  as  taken  in  regard  to  iheir  positit)n  on  the 
Haskt  11  bill,  which  demonstrated  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  were  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  said 
bill." 

"  The  Legislative  committee  was  instructed  to  so- 
licit funds,  and  use  all  honorable  means  to  defeat 
the  passMge  of  the  Haskell  bill,  a'ld  seek  a  moditica- 
tion  of  the  present  laws,  especially  the  law  lorbid- 
ding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  two 
miles  of  an  agricnltiiral  fair,  and  the  Adair  law." 

"  The  0|>i>Obitioii  to  the  liiiuor  traffic  is  the  Anti- 
saloon  League,  which  Is  strongly  organized  in  every 
county  in  the  State.  "Wilhuut  any  f1nanci^d  benefit.it 
has  been  using  all  kinds  of  metins  to  have  bills  p.iss- 
ed  by  the  h  gislature  whicli  would  be  disastrous  to 
our  business." 

Please  notice  the  grand  compliment  they  pay 
us  in  the  expression,  *' without  any  financial 
Ijenelil."  You  see  the  saloon-keepers  and 
whisky-men  can  hardly  comprehend  how  any- 
body, much  less  a  great  body  of  people,  should 
work  with  such  untiring  zeal  In  any  thing 
where  they  do  not  expect  to  make  money  by  it. 
They  are  associated  together  for  the  express 
puroo^e  of  getting  money,  and  they  do  not  care 
a  tig  how  they  get  it.  If  they  would  only 
knock  people  down  in  the  streets,  and  rob  them 
of  their  money,  it  would  he  a  small  matter  com- 
paratively; we  could  aft'ord  to  let  them  go  on; 
but  in  order  to  get  hold  of  a  few  penuies  and 
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nickels  they  propose  to  go  to  work  in  a  system- 
atic way  to  cul'ivate  a  taste  for  strong  drink — 
see  page  796.  Now,  becaus^e  we  value  the  souls 
of  our  boys  more  than  we  do  money,  they  can 
not  under>tand  it.  They  have  hit  the  truth 
exactly  when  they  say,  "  We  might  as  well  clo^e 
up  our  business,"  if  we  are  permitted  to  march 
on  as  we  expect  to  do. 


The  following  comes  from  the  manufacturers 
of  ihe  type  on  which  Gleanings  is  printed.  It 
was  sent  out  as  a  business  circular;  but  it 
makes  such  a  tiptop  liiiie  sermon  that  I  have 
taken  ihe  liberty  of  giving  it  to  you.  It  may 
not  hit  us  all  exactly;  but  1  am  sure,  dear 
friend-i,  it  hits  a  good  many  of  us  more  or  less. 
We  do  not  know— in  fact,  we  absolutely  can 
not  comprehend— how  much  better  off  we  are, 
so  far  as  the  comforts  of  life  are  concerned, 
than  were  the  people  who  lived  only  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago. 

A  PLEA  FOR  GOOD  TIMES. 

"HHrd  times!  hiud  limes!  come  apain  no  more!" 

We  hII  sing  it,  we  all  hope  it.  but  do  we  know  wlat 
hard  times  are?  We  sing  it  while  we  eat  beefsteak 
at  twei.ty  cents  a  pound,  oysiers  nt  Ol'ty  cents  a 
dozen,  and  tin  en  kinds  uf  breiid  at  the  same  meal; 

we  think  it  while  we  stretch  our  com- 

foi table  l«iars  on  Bru^isels  carpet,  before  a  blazing 
grate,  with  wtll-gripomed  boys  and  expensively 
clad  girls  around  us;  we  shout  it  to  our  neisrhbors 
across  our  stnouth  lawns  or  through  our  plate-gla-s 
windows;  we  groan  it  as  «e  read  our  morning  and 
evening  papeis,  our  plentiful  rnag.'izines,  and  our 
costly  libraries;  we  dream  of  it  in  our  soft  and 
springy  beds,  while  our  cial-fed  furnace  keeps  the 
whole  house  warm;  we  maunder  about  it  in  our 
■well-equipped  oflic<s,  sliout  it  through  our  tele- 
phones, ring  the  changt-s  on  it  as  we  send  telegrams 
and  take  expensive  summer  outings.  We  meet  in 
our  political,  social,  literary,  and  business  conven- 
tions, and  ring  the  chanires  on  it  wbile  we  are  spend- 
ing fortunes  with  railroad-!,  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
places  of  amusement.  And  yet,  in  these  days  we  do 
not  know  what  haid  times  are;  we  think  we  do,  but 
we  do  lint. 

The  writer  knows  of  a  time  within  his  remem- 
brance—and  he  is  no  patriarch— when,  in  one  of  the 
richett  parts  of  one  of  the  most  favored  States  in 
the  Union,  the  wliole  town  of  some  two  thnusand 
inbahitants  possessed  all  together  not  over  J300  in 
money;  all  exchange  was  by  barter;  there  was  no 
casb  payment  becau'-e  there  was  nothing  to  pay 
with.  Among  the  best  and  richest  families  (anrl 
there  were  many  who  thought  themselves  well  to- 
do)  beefsteak  was  a  once-a-week  visitor;  round  beef 
wasalu.vury;  oysters  were  an  unheard  of  dainty; 
corn  bie  id  was  t'>e  usual  food,  wheat  the  rare;     .    . 

.  .  .  cold  bed-rooms,  scanty  wo  id  flrrs,  wonlsey 
and  calico  were  in  the  liou-^e;  tj.v 8  window-panes 
were  helped  out  by  hats,  old  pipers,  and  rairs;  a 
w<  ekiy  pap  r  was  an  extravagance,  and  served  sev- 
eral fami  ies.  Ten  books  made  a  good  fair  librars'; 
beds  weie  slatted  or  corded;  r.ig  carpets  weie  oc- 
casional, ingrain  scarce,  and  BrusscH  a  tradition; 
the  sole  vacation  was  a  rid*-  to  the  annual  picnic  in 
the  one  horse  shay;  nobody  had  time,  mone.v.  or 
heart  for  conventions  or  amusements.  We  men 
worked  from  5  a.  m.  to  7  p  m.  (tlie  aristocrais  short- 
ened the  time  by  two  houisK  and  the  women  work- 
ed at  a'l  hours.  And  yet  it  is  doubtful  whither 
there  was  in  ihof-e  times  such  a  iiniver'^al  spirit  of 
uniest  and  discontent,  such  a  concert  of  growling, 
astoday.  Is  it  fair?  Aiewe.iust?  Can  we  afford 
to  waste  time  in  bewailing  hard  times,  when  limes 
are  easy  on  us  and  treat  us  far  better  than  we  de- 
serve y 

L  t  us  nut  aside  these  ugly  tempers  of  ours;  look 
toward  the  sun;  smile  at  the  shadow;  all  sunshine 
makes  the  desert:  it's  a  pretty  good  world  of  oms. 
En.|i>.v  its  beauties;  let  us  Iiorrow  no  trouble;  shed 
light  on  our  neighbors;  quit  us  like  men,  and  times 
will  seem  (as  they  are)  good. 


keeping  the  flies  entirely  out  of  your  kitchen  this 
summer.  You  rcmemlier  last  winter  joii  weie  very 
sure  lilt  re  wouKi  l>e  jiokc  (See  i>.  HO,  Gleanings  for 
Feb.  1.")).  Our  plans  in  that  line  alwa.\s  re(iuire 
nindifjing  somewhat  before  the  summer  ends,  so 
please  reli  us  about  it  soon.  Chas.  Chapman. 

Watkius.  N.  Y..Oct.  CT. 

Lly  good  friend,  there  were  not  any  flies — 
that  is,  of  any  account — in  our  kitchen  last 
summer  nor  any  other  summer  since  I  can 
remember— that  is,  our  kitchen  over  home. 
There  would  not  have  been  any  at  all;  but  the 
children  and  "papa"  could  not  be  broken  of 
the  habit  of  holding  the  screen-door  open 
occasionally,  therefore  a  few  did  get  in.  These 
were  trapped  with  sticky  fly-paper,  and 
"spanked  "  with  a  folded  newspaper  until  the 
flies  decided  that  tluit  locality  was  not  con- 
ducive to  health  and  enjoyment.  Over  here  at 
the  factory  they  were  a  good  deal  worse.  In 
fact,  the  cook  did  not  have  a  tight  kitchen  so 
as  to  k(  ep  them  out.  as  we  have  over  at  our 
home;  and,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  believe  they 
were  a  little  worse  during  the  past  season  than 
ever  before. 

I  have  just  been  reading  with  great  interest 
a  government  hnlletin  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  subject  is  "Household  In- 
sects," Quite  a  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
mosquitoes  and  house  flies;  and  here  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  found  out  where  house- 
flies  are  propagated,  and  how  long  it  takes  them 
from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to  maturity.  Let 
me  go  over  it  briefly.  They  breed  in  manure 
and  filthy  dooryards.  The  number  of  epgs  laid 
by  a  single  individual  averages  about  120;  from 
the  egg  to  hatching,  a  third  of  a  day;  from 
hatching  to  first  molt,  one  day:  first  to  second 
molt,  one  day:  second  molt  to  pupation.  3  days; 
pupation  to  adult,  5  davs;  total  life-round,  ap- 
proximately. 10  days.  There  is  thus  abundance 
of  time  for  the  development  of  12  or  13  genera- 
tions every  summer.  The  principal  part  of  the 
propagation  of  house-flies  is  from  stables.  We 
may  cut  oflF  the  snpply  by  using  air-slacked 
lime  on  the  manure  to  kill  the  larva3.  My  im- 
pression is,  however,  this  would  li Derate  the 
ammonia  so  as  to  cause  a  loss  in  the  fertilizing 
value  of  the  manure.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
bulletin  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  getting 
rid  of  the  fly  nuisance: 

A  careful  screening  of  windows  and  doors  during 
the  summer  months,  with  the  supph  menlary  use 
of  sticky  Hv-paper.  is  a  metbod  known  to  everv  one, 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  in  the  near  future 
of  much  relief  by  doing  awav  with  the  breeding- 
places.  A  sinffle  stable  in  which  a  borse  is  kept 
will  supply  house  flies  for  an  extended  neiirbboi> 
boi'd.  People  living  in  agricultural  communities 
will  probably  never  be  rid  of  the  )  est;  but  in  cities, 
with  better  methods  of  disposal  of  garbage,  and 
with  the  le.S'iening  of  the  numbers  of  horses  and 
liorsp-stablcs  consequent  upon  electric  street  lail- 
waj's  and  bicycles. and  jirobably  horseless  carriages, 
the  time  may  come,  and  before  very  long,  when 
window-screens  ma.y  be  discrded.  The  prompt 
gathering  of  horse  manure,  which  mav  lie  treated 
with  lime,  nr  kept  in  a  specially  prepared  pit, 
would  g-rcatly  abate  the  liy  nuisance;  and  city 
ordinanci'S  ci  mpellinar  liorse-owners  lo  follow  some 
such  course  are  desirable.  Absolute  cleanliness, 
even  under  existing  circumstances,  wi'I  always 
result  in  a  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  house- 
fly; and.  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  other  cases  ia 
this  bulletin.  m'>st  household  insects  are  less  at- 
tracted to  the  premises  of  what  is  known  as  the 
o'd- fashioned  housekeeper  than  to  those  of  the 
other  kind. 


HOUSE  FT.rKS. 
Wife  says  she  is  sure  there  are  more  feminine 
readers  of  Gi^EAMNOS  tliao  herself  who  have  long 
been  anxious  to  learn  if  you  were  successful  in 


MAPLK  SUGAR  WOI?MS— A  MISTAKE. 

On  page  787  there  is  a  report  from  Mr.  Her- 
man F.  Moore,  to  the  effect  that  maple  sugar  is 
liable  to  be  honeycombed  by  worms.  When  I 
first  saw  this  I  felt  almost  certain  it  was  an 
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error.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  maple 
sugar  more  or  less  all  my  life,  and  never  saw 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  holes  through 
cakes  of  sugar  are  caused  by  syrup  leaching 
out.  The  worms  that  friend  Moore  found  had 
got  into  the  sugar  by  accident.  The  following, 
from  our  U.  S.  Eutomologisi,  corroborates  what 
I  have  said: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Entomologv, 
:  Washington  D.  C.       ^i 

Dear  S("/'.s.'— The  insect  which  you  send  with  your 
letter  of  Oct.  31,  and  which  was  sent  to  you  by  Mr. 
Herman  F.  Moore,  of  fi303  State  Street,  Chicago,  III., 
is  one  of  the  common  grain-worms  known  as  Plodia 
interpunctclla.  This  insect  is  ordinarily  found  in 
farinaceous  material,  and  its  occurrence  in  maple 
sugar  was  probably  accidental.  It  was  probably 
crawling  away  from  its  original  food  to  find  some 
g'ood  place  in  wliich  to  spin  its  cocoon. 

Nov.  3.  L.  O^ Howard. 

mntomologist. 


ON  THE  WHEEL. 

My  first  wheel,  as  you  perhaps  remember,  was 
a  Columbia.  My  second  was  a  Columbia;  my 
third  was  a  Victor  flyer;  the  next  was  a  Victor 
racer;  then  a  Eambler.  The  one  I  have  been 
riding  for  the  past  season  is  a  Remington  racer 
weighing  19  pounds.  When  my  weight  was 
down  to  110  or  115,  I  found  that  an  18  or  20  lb. 
wheel  did  very  well;  but  since  I  have  regained 
my  health,  and  now  weigh  from  132  to  135,  I 
find  a  little  heavier  weight  advisable.  While  I 
can  still  ride  the  light  wheels,  I  do  not  like  to 
risk  going  down  one  hill  and  up  another,  espe- 
cially where  the  ground  is  a  little  rough  at  the 
bottom,  as  I  would  do  with  a  heavier  wheel. 
Another  thing  that  has  induced  me  to  make 
a  change  was  that  I  have  felt  rather  anxious  to 
test  one  of  the  latest  make  of  the  Columbia, 
made  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  The 
result  is,  that  now  I  am  riding  a  25-lb.  Colum- 
bia; and  I  shall  have  to  admit  that  it  is  the 
easiest-running  wheel  I  have  ever  got  hold  of. 
The  gear  is  70*;  and  for  climbing  hills  I  be- 
lieve I  do  not  want  any  higher  gear.  With 
this  I  can  go  up  or  down  any  hill  that  one  is 
likely  to  find  on  a  decent  wagon-load. 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  having 
rare  enjoyment  in  riding  before  some  of  our 
October  gales.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
week  we  have  had  a  pretty  severe  wind  from 
the  south;  and  as  there  were  several  places  I 
wanted  to  visit  a  few  miles  north  of  here,  1  took 
advantage  of  the  wind.  Without  very  much 
effort  one  can  easily  keep  up  with  a  pretty 
heavy  blow.  The  result  is,  you  scarcely  feel  any 
wind  at  all;  and  for  the  most  part  you  are  in 
almost  a  dead  calm;  audit  seems  funny  to  see 
the  trees  bending  at  each  side  of  the  road,  and 
hear  the  wind  whistle  while  you  do  not  feel  it 
at  all.  Two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  here  I 
passed  the  old  farm  where  I  spent  a  consider- 
able part  of  my  early  years.  The  old  orchard 
where  I  helped  to  plant  the  trees  attracted  me 
especially.  Great  quantities  of  apples  have 
been  going  to  waste  in  this  orchard.  The  own- 
er says  he  has  been   buying  pigs  all  the  while 

*  I  should  mention,  also,  that  this  wheel  is  made 
with  an  eight-toothed  rear  sprocket;  and  I  believe 
the  general  decision  is  that  such  a  sprocket  has 
much  less  strain,  and  consequently  is  easier,  than 
the  smaller  seven-toothed  sprocket. 


in  the  effort  to  get  enough  to  eat  up  the  fruit; 
but  the  apples  are  still  ahead  of  the  pigs.  Over 
on  the  east  side  of  the  orchard  were  two  trees 
that  I  think  father  and  I  purchased  as  fall 
pippins.  Some  of  the  fruit  this  season  weighed 
1^  lbs.  each.  You  see  an  apple  could  be  sliced 
up  like  a  watermelon,  and  it  would  do  very 
well  for  a  whole  family.  I  believe  thai,  as  a 
rule,  these  monstrosities  are  considered  coarse; 
but  I  did  not  find  them  so  at  all  after  my  short 
wheel  ride.  As  1  had  a  ride  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  before  me,  I  ventured  on  eating  two 
pretty  large-sized  pippins,  and  it  turnel  out 
]ustaslfelt  sure  it  would — they  did  not  dis- 
turb my  digestion  at  all.  How  I  did  enjoy  that 
ride  that  afternoon,  up  hill  and  down,  through 
Beebetown  and  Strongsville!  I  remember  of 
thinking  about  the  middle  of  the  trip  that  the 
greatest  event  in  the  way  of  giving  health  and 
muscular  strength  to  the  poeple  of  this  age  was, 
without  question,  the  advent  of  the  wheel. 
Has  any  prominent  doctor— in  fact,  have  all  of 
the  doctors — contributed  so  much  to  the  cause 
of  health  as  the  manufacturers  and  venders  of 
the  modern  wheel  ?  I  leave  you  to  answer  the 
question.  I  am  sure  nothing  in  the  whole 
round  of  amusements  and  recreations  has  come 
anywhere  near  giving  mankind  so  much  real 
solid  wholesome  enjoyment  as  wheelriding. 
There  may  be  some  evils  connected  with  it,  as 
with  almost  every  other  form  of  recreation;  but 
it  seems  to  me  they  are  few  and  small  compared 
with  their  advantages.  It  takes  the  patient 
into  the  open  air.  It  stimulates  him  to  use  his 
muscles.  It  wakes  him  up  and  stirs  him  up. 
It  gets  him  out  of  ruts  (sometimes  into  them,  of 
course)  and  out  of  stagnation;  it  is  conducive 
to  kindly  feelings  toward  all  humanity:  it 
prompts  the  rider  to  "  think  no  evil,"  but  to  get 
out  of  and  above  little  spites  and  prejudices. 
It  helps  him  to  have  faith,  and  to  believe  that 
he  is  in  real  truth  created  in  God's  own  image. 
Long  live  the  veteran  establishments  that  have 
given  these  beautiful  wheels  to  suffering  hu- 
manity! If  I  am  correct,  the  Pope  Mfg.  Co.  are 
not  only  pioneers  in  this  missionary  work,  but 
they  have  been  from  the  start  one  of  the  largest 
concerns,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the  world;  and 
somehow  or  other  I  feel  sure  that  their  product 
is  equal  to  any  thing  made  anywhere. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Strongsville  I  visited  what 
is  called  the  great  pumping-station.  This  in- 
stitution, with  massive,  beautiful  modern 
machinery,  pumps  oil  from  almost  all  of  the 
great  oil-fields  in  Ohio.  This  oil  is  stored  in  a 
huge  tank  having  a  capacity  of  28,000  barrels. 
From  this  tank  it  is  pushed  through  pipes  by 
means  of  powerful  pumps  to  all  the  principal 
oil-refineries,  no  matter  where  they  are  located. 
Instead  of  hauling  the  oil  from  place  to  place 
on  the  cars  they  simply  pump  it  through  great 
pipes  laid  under  ground.  When  asked  if  they 
permitted  visitors  to  look  about  the  premises, 
the  clerk  replied  in  a  very  good-natured 
manner  that  I  could  go  anywhere  and  ask 
all  the  questions  I  pleased  provided  I  did 
not  use  tobacco  and  would  not  be  scratching 
matches  so  as  to  endanger  their  property.  Now, 
he  did  not  know,  as  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
do,  that  I  could  be  quite  safely  trusted  so  far  as 
that  part  of  it  was  concerned. 

In  order  to  save  fuel  they  condense  all  the 
steam  made  by  their  great  engines.  This  steam 
is  condensed  by  a  stream  of  cold  water.  The 
water  soon  becomes  quite  hot  in  performing  its 
office,  and  it  is  therefore  pumped  into  a  sort  of 
race  exposed  to  the  open  air.  The  water  in 
this  race  runs  around  the  margin  of  a  pond  that 
covers  perhaps  an  acre  of  ground.  After  it  has 
had  time  to  cool  off  in  the  open  air  it  is  taken 
into  the  works,  once  more  to  go  over  its  office  of 
condensing  exhaust  steam. 
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Toward  sundown  I  turned  my  wheel  up  to 
the  neat  little  home  of  Mr.  Mohn,  who  has 
charge  of  the  branch  experiment  station  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  at  Strongsville.  They  had  just 
finished  digging  their  field  for  testing  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  potatoes,  and  we  had  quite 
an  interesting  time  in  comparing  notes.  Friend 
Mohn  has  been  improving  these  beautiful  Octo- 
ber days  in  having  their  ground  thoroughly 
underdrained.  The  farmers  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  have  complained  several  times  that  our 
experiment  stations  confined  their  experiments 
too  much  to  the  best  kind  of  Ohio  soil.  Said 
the  farmers:  "  We  want  you  young  professors 
to  try  your  hand  on  some  of  the  poorest  clay 
soils  of  Ohio:  for  inasmuch  as  we  can  not  all 
have  the  best  soil,  or  even  tolerable,  we  should 
like  to  know  how  to  manage  farms  on  poor 
land." 

Friend  Mohn  has  been  trying  to  answer  this 
question  the  past  season,  for  his  farm  was 
selected  as  being  some  of  the  poorest  soil  nat- 
urally, to  be  found  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  has 
decided  that  even  the  poorest  ground  should  be 
underdrained.  In  fact,  this  stands  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  success  in  farming.  The  past  wet 
season  has  put  a  most  positive  emphasis  on  this 
point. 

CAN  WE  AFFORD  TO    BUY  CHEMICAL    MANURES 
AT   PRESENT   PRICES? 

The  decision  is,  if  I  am  correct,  this  past  sea- 
son, as  it  has  been  before,  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  use  chemical  fertilizers  where  crops  are  to  be 
sold  at  the  ordinary  market  prices.  If  you  are 
growing  choice  potatoes  for  seed,  or  choice 
grains  for  the  same  purpose,  it  may  pay.  But 
even  then  stable  manure,  where  it  can  be  had 
at  any  thing  like  the  usual  prices,  is  very  much 
cheaper  than  the  chemicals. 

UNDERDRAININGJBY   MACHINERY. 

The  same  machine  that  I  saw  at  Wooster,  O. 
(see  page  751,  1893),  has  been  in  use  at  Strongs- 
ville at  the  experiment  station.  They  have 
this  fall  been  digging  ditches  and  laying  tile 
and  filling  the  ditches  for  the  small  sum  of  15 
cents  a  rod;  and  friend  Mohn  says  they  can  do 
it  ever  so  much  better  than  it  can  possibly  be 
done  by  hand,  and  I  ihink  he  is  right  about  it. 
Just  try  it  and  see,  friends,  whether  you  can 
make  a  good  ditch  30  inches  deep,  and  lay  the 
tiles  and  fill  it  up,  for  15  cts.  a  rod.  If  you  can 
not,  several  farmers  had  better  club  together 
and  get  a  ditching-machine  to  come  and  do 
the  work  for  them.* 

Well,  it  was  almost  sundown,  because  I  had 
visited  long,  and  the  wind  would  be  right  in 
my  teeth  going  home.  I  had  hoped  it  might 
abate  enough  so  as  not  to  be  much  of  a  hin- 
drance on  my  return;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
inclined  to  abate  a  whit.  Now,  although  I  had 
come  14  miles  from  home  almost  without  effort, 
or  without  conscious  effort,  I  knew  I  should 
have  a  tremendous  pull  to  get  home  again  with 
that  wind,  even  by  bedtime.  Half  a  mile  away 
was  a  railway  station,  and  a  train  was  due  in 
the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  so  I 
very  wisely  took  the  train  back  home.  By  the 
way,  it  seems  to  me  there  has  been  some  bor- 
rowing of  trouble  on  the  part  of  our  railway 
companies  because  the  wheel,  as  they  take  it, 
threatened  to  be  a  competitor  in  methods  of 
travel.  My  impression  is,  however,  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  railways  will  have  more  business 
because  of  wheels.  They  may  have  to  work 
cheaper.  In  fact,  the  electric  railways  are 
already  opening  the  way  for  lower  rates  of 
travel;  but  in  the  end  all  of  these  things  are 
going  to  work  together  for  good.    Why,  dear 

*The  address  of  the  inanufacturer  of  these 
ditchers  is  J.  B.  Hill,  Bowling  Green,  Wood  Co.,  O. 


friends,  we  have  a  scripture  text  to  prove  it 
It  does  not  exactly  mention  wheels  and  trolley 
cars,  but  it  says,  "  All  things  shall  work  togeth 
er  for  good  to  those  who  love  the  Lord." 

HOME-MADE   HAND-MADE  BUSHEL  BASKETS. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  I  was  standing  in 
front  of  our  store,  a  farmer  who  was  passing 
asked,  "  What  do  you  sell  those  bushel  baskets 
for?"  I  told  him  they  were  20  or  25  cts.,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality.  But  one  of  the  boys 
corrected^me  by  saying  that  there  was  a  basket 
we  sold  for  only  15  cts. 

",What!  an  oakstave  basket  for  only  15  cts.? 
are  you  not  mistaken,  Frank  ?  " 
L  '\No;  I  am  sure  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Root, 
for  they.sell  two  of  them  for  a  quarter." 

"■Two  for  a  quarter!  Why,  where  in  the 
world  did  our  folks  buy  them  so  they  could  be 
sold  at  that  price?" 

After  selling  the  man  a  basket  I  interviewed 
Charley,  who  has  charge  of  the  counter-store 
and  he  said  there  was  a  basket- maker  over  in 
Weymouth,  five  miles  distant,  who  was  so 
anxious  to  have  something  to  do  during  these 
dull  times  that  he  was  actually  making  a  good 
stout  serviceable  oak  basket,  like  the  one  in  my 
hand,  so  that  we  could  retail  them  as  I  have 
said.  My  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  I  was  having  a  pleasant  chat 
with  the  basket-maker.  He  is  a  stone-cutter 
by  trade;  but  business  being  dull,  and  being 
anxious  to  pay  his  rent,  send  his  children  to 
school,  etc.,  he  had  figured  the  thing  down  to 
these  exceedingly  low  prices  rather  than  do 
nothing.  His  shop  was  a  little  room  perhaps 
15x20  feet,  in  an  upper  part  of  his  little  home. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  the  readers  of  Glean- 
ings how  he  makes  baskets.  Let  me  give  yo» 
a  picture  of  the  basket  first. 


Not  very  many  tools  are  needed.  What  he 
has  are,  I  believe,  all  home-made,  or  made  with 
the  help  of  the  blacksmith  near  by.  First  we 
want  a  form  for  the  basket  so  as  to  have  it 
hold  an  exaci  bushel.  This  form  is  made  of 
wood  covered  with  heavy  bands  of  iron  where- 
ever  nails  are  driven.  These  heavy  iron  hoops 
are  to  clinch  the  points  of  the  nails  as  they 
strike  them.  The  form  stands  up  about  three 
feet  above  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  form  is  just  the  shape  of  a  bushel  basket 
bottom  up.  In  the  center,  where  the  bottom  of 
the  basket  comes,  a  steel  rod  runs  up  two  or 
three  inches.  A  thread  is  cut  on  the  rod,  and  a 
steel  burr  runs  up  and  down  on  it.  The  first 
thing  is  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 
This  is  composed  of  two  wooden  wheels 9  inches 
across  and  ')s  thick.  He  makes  them  of  ^g^-inch 
basswood  which  he  gets  at  our  factory.  Color- 
ed and  knotty  boards  will  answer  for  baskets 
as  well  as  any.    The  two  wooden  wheels  are 
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nailed  together  so  as  to  have  the  grain  cross,  to 
prevent  spiiltiug.  But  before  the  wheels  are 
thus  uaiied,  ihe  basket  spliuts  must  be  put  in 
place.  These  wheels  have  a  half- inch  hole 
through  ihe  center.  This  hole  permits  them  lo 
slip  over  ihe  steel  rod  or  standard  that  slicks 
up  out  of  the  form.  Then  the  nut  or  burr  is 
screwed  down  so  as  to  hold  them  at  ju^t  such  a 
distance  apart,  while  the  ends  of  ihe  splints 
fortuiiig  the  basket  are  pushed  between  the 
board  wheels. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  however,  we  must 
provide  ourselves  with  splints.  These  spliiiis 
are  made  of  red  oak.  1  notice  by  the  basket 
which  1  have  in  my  hand  that  the  splints  are 
aboui  3  inches  wide — may  be  a  little  le.-s.  The 
thickness  of  each  stave  is  only  a  plutnp  ,V  incli. 
In  each  basket  there  are  aboui  30  staves,  and 
these  Slaves  must  be  gotten  out  some  wav  with- 
out much  expense.  AJy  good  friend  Roberts 
goes  lo  the  woods  and  cuts  down  a  suitable 
large  red-oak  tree.  With  a  crosscut  saw  he 
cuts  it  up  into  lengths  of  about  3  feet;  and 
after  he  gets  home  these  lengths  are  once  more 
cut  in  two,  making  J8  inch  blocks  for  staves. 
These  blocks  are  then  split  up  with  a  frow 
(such  as  people  used  for  making  shingles  years 
ago),  so  that  we  shall  have  planks  split  out 
about  3  inches  thick,  the  width  of  the  staves, 
said  pieces  of  plank  being  18  inches  long. 

Now,  the  staves  of  our  basket  must  be  taper- 
ing; in  fact,  each  one  must  be  tapered  pretty 
nearly  lo  a  point  where  it  comes  between  the 
wheels  that  make  the  bottom  of  the  basket; 
therefore  these  3  inch  planks  must  be  tapered 
80  as  to  look  like  a  very  wide  wooden  wedge. 
He  tapers  them  with  a  drawknife.  similar  to 
what  coopers  use.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work  to  do  this  tapering  by  hand;  but  he  says 
he  can  taper  a  good  many  while  he  would  be 
carrying  a  load  to  some  wood- working  factory 
to  have  it  done  by  appropriate  macliinery. 

After  he  has  got  out  a  lot  of  these  huge 
wooden  wedges  they  are  deposited  in  his  wife's 
wash  boiler,  and  boiled  on  the  cook-stove. 
They  require  boiling  about  an  hour  to  make 
the  wood  soft  enough  so  he  can  shave  It  up  into 
staves.  After  boiling,  the  wedge-shaped  block 
Is  screwed  into  a  vise,  and  then  he  takes  a 
home-made  drawknife  or  splitting-gauge  set  so 
as  to  take  off  a  shaving  a  little  more  than  ^ 
inch  thick.  With  his  stout  muscular  arms  our 
friend  will  slice  off  staves  or  big  shavings,  you 
might  call  them,  about  as  fast  as  one  can  pick 
them  up.  It  made  me  think  of  the  cooper  shav- 
ings we  schoolboys  used  to  carry  home  from 
the  cooper-shop  across  the  road  from  the  school- 
house,  in  olden  time.  Now,  although  these 
looked  like  the  old  fashioned  cooper  shavings, 
they  are  all  of  an  exact  size,  length,  and  thick- 
ness. From  their  shape  they  made  me  think 
of  great  big  cucumber  seeds.  __ 

You  will  remember  we  left  the  wheel  stand- 
ing on  the  form  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Now  our  friend  picks  up  the  big  cucumber 
seeds  and  sticks  them  point  first  in  between  the 
two  wooden  wheels  forming  the  bottom.  When 
he  gets  clear  around  we  lind  it  takes  just  15  to 
reach;  then  he  slides  in  1.5  more  on  top  of  the 
first  lot  so  as  to  break  joints.  The  whole  thing 
now  looks  like  a  mammoth  ox-eye  daisy  with 
its  white  petals  sticking  out  like  the  rays  of  a 
star  from  a  white  basswood  wheel.  The  nut 
on  that  central  steel  rod  is  now  pressed  down  so 
as  to  hold  every  thing  solid,  A  big  washer  is 
placed  under  the  nut  so  that  said  nut  shall  not 
sink  into  the  soft  basswood. 

We  are  now  ready  to  nail  the  bottom  fast  to 
the  splints.  The  right  sort  of  wire  nails  are 
driven  down  through  the  staves,  and  clinched 
against  the  heavy  iron  form  underneath  the 


bottom.  If  the  oak  were  dry  and  seasoned  it 
might  be  hard  to  get  the  nails  ihrough;  but 
you  remember  they  have  just  been  steamed, 
and  the  action  of  the  dampness  in  the  wood  on 
the  nails  soon  rusts  them  so  tight  and  solid  they 
can  never  budge.  This  wooden  bottom  liolds 
ihe  splints  up  from  the  floor  so  thai  ihey  do  not 
get  wurn  through  by  sliding  the  basket  around. 

After  the  boitom  is  naikd  fast,  a  big  stout 
hoop  like  that  used  by  coopers  is  laid  on  top  of 
the  pi'ojecting  staves  and  ciowaed  down.  '1  his 
makes  uur  big  star  into  the  form  of  a  basket,  fn 
a  twinkling.  A  hoop  made  something  like  an 
ordinary  barrel  hoop  is  now  placed  on  the 
Slaves  about  half  way  between  the  lop  and 
bottom  of  the  basket,  and  nailed  to  every  stave. 
A  similar  but  lighter  hoop  is  placed  inside,  and 
the  nails  go  through  boili  hoops  and  the  staves 
between  liiem.  In  the  same  way  a  pair  of 
heavier  hoops  are  put  around  the  top  edge  of 
the  staves,  one  hoop  inside  and  one  outside. 
When  these  are  done  the  basket  is  all  finished 
except  the  handles.  These  are  made  of  steam- 
ed oak  or  other  suitable  wood,  being  notched  in 
with  a  sharp  knile  where  they  strike  the  upper 
hoop,  and  are  then  stapled  fast  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  basket,  with  appropr.ate  iron 
staples.  These  staples  are  driven  through  and 
clinched. 

The  basket  is  now  ready  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  farmer,  for  corn,  potatoes,  or  any  other 
crops.  It  is  pretty  close  business  making  such 
a  basket,  and  furnishing  material,  so  that  it 
can  be  retailed  for  12}4  cents,  is  it  not,  friends? 
Friend  Roberts  told  uie  he  used  to  gel  $2.50  a 
dozen  for  these  baskets.  They  were  then  re- 
tailed for  25  cts.  apiece,  For  several  yi-ars  the 
price  has  been  gradually  coming  down.  You 
see  he  Is  obliged  to  compete  wiih  inferior  work 
—  the  gift  baskets  that  are  not  expected  to  much 
more  than  hang  together  until  you  get  home 
with  your  produce.  He  not  only  works  all  day, 
but  he  saws  out  the  wheels  for  the  bottoms  eve- 
nings, by  lamplight,  makes  the  handles,  and 
dops  other  nigiiiwork. ; 

The  hoops  are  made  by  taking  a  log  to  the 
sawmill,  and  having  It  sawed  into  3-inch 
planks.  Then  with  a  buzz-saw  they  rip  off 
strips  from  this  plank,  about  ^^  inch  thick,  or 
less.  The  logs  are  cut  of  such  length  as  to 
make  an  even  number  of  hoops,  without  waste; 
then  friend  Roberts  splits  up  the  long  thin 
lath  with  a  splitting  gauge,  so  as  to  make 
dirrerent  width  pieces.  The  lower  hoop  is  ^g 
inch  wide,  the  upper  one  a  plump  inch. 

iNow,  friends,  here  is  a  valuable  object-lesson 
in  the  little  story  I  have  been  telling  you. 
Rather  than  be  out  of  work  and  do  nothing  at 
all,  our  good  friend  has  decided  to  work  thus 
cheaply;  in  fact,  lie  told  me  the  only  outlet  for 
him  to  pay  his  rent  and  educate  his  children, 
keeping  them  decently  clothed,  was  to  make 
baskets  at  this  low  price.  Are  you  doing  as 
much  In  your  own  home  and  neighborhood  to 
help  things  along?  You  see  he  is  not  only 
helping  himself,  but  he  is  giving  the  farmers, 
who  are  obliged  lo  sell  their  crops  so  cheaply, 
a  good  serviceable  oak  basket  at  a  price  corres- 
pondingly low  compared  with  what  they  get 
for  the  sttrflf  they  sell.  Sometimes  it  seems 
hard.  I  know,  to  be  obliged  to  work  hard  and 
get  only  small  pay  at  that;  hut  when  we  come 
right  down  to  business,  and  decide  to  make  the 
best  of  everything  just  as  we  find  It  in  this 
world  of  ours,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  find  a  good 
deal  to  be  thankful  for  after  all. 

After  visiting  the  basket-maker  I  made  a 
call  on  Mr.  Job  Green,  the  Medina  Co.  nursery- 
man. When  I  came  near  ihe  place  I  judged 
the  family  were  busy  cleaning  house,  for  the 
lounges,  easy-chairs,  and  other  furniture  stood 
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out  on  tbe  lawn  in  front  of  the  dooryard.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  I  excused  myself  from 
going  in;  and  after  looking  over  ihe  thrifty 
young  fruit-trees  and  discussing  fruit  and  kin- 
dred industries,  I  prepared  to  go  on — slopping 
long  enough,  of  course,  to  sit  down  on  one  of 
the  lounges  and  sample  some  of  the  apples  we 
had  been  talking  about.  Mrs.  (Jreen  soon  came 
out  with  a  very  pretty  grandchild  in  her  arms; 
and  just  as  1  started  to  go  away  she  informed 
me  that  they  had  decided  to  clean  house,  even 
If  it  was  election  day,  because  they  would  be 


young  giants  in  stature,  they  are  nice-looking 
boys,  and  good  ones. 

As  I  sprang  from  my  wheel  my  eyes  were  de- 
lighted with  a  group  of  the  prettiest  cold- 
frames  tilled  with  plants  that  it  was  ever  my 
fortune  to  behold.  It  is  only  once  in  a  great 
wliile  that  I  see  any  thing  in  the  way  of  plant- 
growing  that  just  meets  my  ideal.  We  had  it 
here  to  a  dot.  There  was  no  new  invention 
about  it  particularly;  but  it  was  a  well-made 
cold-frame  on  principles  which  most  of  us  know 
all  about. 


A  COLD-FRAME  FOB  WIXTERtNG  OVKB  CAIiBAGE,  CAULlKLu  vVcii,   I.K1TUCE,  ETC. 


pretty  sure  of  having  no  visitors.  This  was 
said  just  as  1  started  oil.  liy  the  way,  let  me 
remark  that  other  people  have  found  out  what 
a  beautiful  fruit  that  sloe  plum  is  that  1  have 
been  lelliug  you  about.  Friend  Green  said 
that,  a  few  years  ago,  they  budded  quite  a  lot 
of  them,  but  there  was  not  very  much  call  for 
them,  and  their  stock  ran  down.  This  year, 
however,  there  has  been  quite  a  demand  for  it. 
They  are  not  only  almost  the  handsomest  fruit 
that  one  can  have  in  his  dooryard,  but  they  are 
luscious  to  eat  raw — that  is.  where  one  loves 
the  taste  of  the  wild  plums  as  1  do;  and  there 
is  no  nicer  plum  in  the  world  for  sauce  and 
canning.  lean  not  find  that  any  nurseryman 
advertises  them;  but  friend  Green  promises  to 
procure  some  for  me,  if  they  can  be  had.  One 
reason  why  1  always  enjoy  a  visit  to  this  nur- 
sery is  that  our  veteran  friend  not  only  loves 
fruit  and  fruit  trees,  hut  he  loves,  more  than 
all,  the  kliHjdorn  of  Ood  and  his  righteons)} ess. 
1  had  planned  to  visit  the  Atwood  celery- 
farm;  but  as  the  wind  was  blowing  strongly  in 
the  direction  of  my  home,  and  it  was  near 
night,  1  decided  to  go  home  on  the  cars.  When 
I  reached  Fairlawn  station  it  was  just  an  hour 
till  train  time.  The  celery  farm  was  two  miles 
and  a  half  away.  Counting  a  mile  for  every 
five  minutes  on  the  wheel,  and  live  minutes 
more  for  little  hindrances,  my  visit  to  the 
celery-ground  could  not  occupy  more  than  2.5 
minutes.    1  sprang  on   to  my  wheel,  and  was 

tust  making  things  fly,  having  covered  about 
alf  the  distance,  when  my  eye  caught  sight  of 
a  cluster  of  glass-covered  frames,  and  ihen 
another  long  frame  newly  made  covered  with 
beautiful  white  and  glistening  glass  sashes. 
The  rays  of  the  declining  sun  rhale  them 
glisten.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me.  because  I  was 
somewhat  acquainted  in  that  vicinity.  Said  I 
to  myself,  "  Why,  how  does  it  come  that  some- 
body is  enterprising  enough  to  invest  in  sashes 
and  gardening  implements  at  just  this  time 
when  every  thing  is  so  low,  and  so  many  people 
are  lamenting  about  the  "hard  times"  ("^ee 
page  833)?  Instead  of  g(jing  ahead  I  turned  my 
wheel  aliruptly  and  roile  up  the  lane,  where  an 
exceedingly  tall  slim  young  man  was  watering 
plants  with  a  hose  and  sprinkler.  I  then  re- 
membered that  this  was  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Miller,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned  as  a 
progres'sive  market  gardener.  Friend  M.  is 
gt'tting  pretty  well  along  in  years,  and  he  has 
turned  over  the  gardening  business  to  his  stal- 
wart boys.    Now,  even  if  his  three  boys  are 


The  picture  above  shows  just  about  how  the 
frame  or  pit  was  made,  except  that  the  sashes 
were  more  nearly  level.  In  fact,  the  ridge- 
pole was  not  more  than  10  or  12  inches  above 
the  outside;  and  there  was,  of  course,  no  gable 
end  to  speak  of.  The  special  feature  of  these 
cold  frames  —  there  were  four  of  them  —  was 
that  the  whole  outside  was  made  of  good  hard 
brick  laid  in  cement.  The  surface  of  the  bed 
where  the  plants  stood  was  about  a  fool  below 
the  level  of  the  ground;  and  the  earth  thrown 
out  was  banked  up  around  perhaps  another 
foot  above  tlie  surface.  This  made  the  wails  2 
feet  deep— tliat  is,  it  was  about  3  feet  from  the 
eaves  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  where  the 
plants  stood. 

Now,  I  have  a  great  many,  times  been  dis- 
gusted with  wooden  stakes  and  wooden  plank 
for  cold-frames  and  plant-beds.  With  the 
heavy  watering  that  is  necessary  to  get  the 
best  results  from  plants,  in  connection  with  the 
high  temperature  needed  to  have  them  grow 
well,  any  kind  of  wood  will  soon  rot  and  become 
unsightly,  and  be  civing  way.  This  brick  and 
cement  would  last,  I  suppose,  a  lifetime.  Then 
there  is  another  advantage  that  I  have  been 
thinking  of  for  some  years  past— a  sunken  bed 
is  much  better  for  plants  than  one  level  with 
the  ground,  or  raised  up  above  the  ground- 
level.  It  is  better  in  the  summer  when  the 
plants  are  likely  to  dry  up  and  be  scorched  by 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun;  and  it  is  ever  so 
much  belter  in  winter  time,  because  It  is  a  far 
easier  matter  to  give  ample  protection  from 
frost — especially  around  the  outside  edges  of 
the  bed.  providing  (tlwnys  that  you  have  per- 
fcct  dntindge.  The  Milh-r  brothers  have  their 
sashes  to  slide  on  the  rafters;  and  when  they 
are  pulled  back,  the  lower  end  of  the  sash  rests 
on  a  bar  of  wood  fastened  to  stakes  jn<t  a  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  make 
it  a  rule  to  uncover  their  cold-frame  cabbage- 
plants  whenever  the  weather  is  above  the 
freezing-point.  When  every  thing  is  frozen  up 
solid,  tiie  sashes  are  kept  closed  and  not  dis- 
turbed at  all.  With  the  neat  well-fitting  and 
perfectly  tight  sashes  and  rafters.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  it  were  rare  to  find  the  surface 
of  the  ground  frozen  where  these  cabb<ge- 
plants  sta-id.  When  I  saw  them,  each  plant 
had  leaves  about  as  large  as  a  fifty-cent  piece. 
The  leaves  were  dark  green,  clean  and  thrifty. 
The  plants  were  put  in  by  a  spacing-board 
such  as  we  use,  at  exact  distances,  and  there 
was  hardly  a  miss  or  break  in  the  whole  four 
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frames.  The  cold-frame  in  the  picture  is  cov- 
ered by  28  sashes.  This  would  make  a  bed  in- 
side about  11  feet  wide  by  25  feet  long.  Those 
used  by  the  Miller  brothers  are  perhaps  a  little 
wider  because  the  sash  is  laid  down  so  much 
flatter;  and  the  length  of  each  frame  was  per- 
haps 20  feet.  The  four  frames  together  hold 
about  28,000  cabbage-plants.  Said  I: 
r,"  Why,  friend  Miller,  is  it  possible  that  you 
people  make  use  in  your  own  market-garden  of 
all  these  plants?" 
"Pretty  nearly  all  of  them,  Mr.  Root." 
"And  you  are  fully  satisfied,  then,  that  cold- 
frame  cabbage-plants  are  enough  better  than 
those  grown  under  glass  in  the  spring,  to  pay 
for  all  this  expense  of  beds  and  sashes  over 
winter,  are  you  ?" 

L  "Yes,  we  are  fully  satisfied  Our  very  early 
cabbage  grown  from  cold-frame  plants  always 
bring  us  good  prices.  A  little  later,  when  prices 
go  down,  there  is  not  much  money  in  it." 

I  did  not  wonder  so  much  when  I  realized 
that,  with  these  extra  nice  beds,  they  would 
have  a  lot  of  cabbage-plants  that  are  far  ahead 
of  those  ordinarily  found.     Jde  said  further: 

"Oh!  if  folks  insist  on  having  them,  we  let 
them  go  at  10  cents  per  dozen;  but  we  do  not 
care  to  let  them  go  any  cheaper,  for  they  are 
worth  that  to  us." 

Please  note  here  one  feature  of  the  cold-frame 
I  have  described.  The  glass  in  the  sashes  is  2 
or  2}^  feet  above  the  plants.  This  gives  a  bet- 
ter protection  from  frost,  and  it  is  all  rieht  for 
cold-frame  cabbage-plants,  because  we  do  not 
want  them  to  grow,  but  just  to  stand  still 
through  the  winter. 

Great  quantities  of  Grand  Rapids  lettuce- 
plants  are  wintered  over  in  the  same  way;  but 
for  the  lettuce-plants  a  much  cheaper  bed  with 
board  sides  answers.  In  fact,  the  great  long 
bed  that  I  saw  from  my  wheel  had  nothing  but 
12-inch  barn-boards  for  the  sides.  The  bed  was 
125  feet  long,  if  I  am  correct,  and  It  was  built 
very  much  like  the  one  shown  in  the  cut.  I 
was  surprised  again  that  they  should  invest  so 
heavily  in  lettuce-plants,  but  was  informed 
that  they  were  entirely  for  their  own  use,  and 
that  the  demand  for  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  is 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  they  had  never  yet 
had  enough  good  plants.  In  connection  with 
all  these  cold-frames  they  have  a  small  green- 
house warmed  by  flues.  A  windmill  pumps  the 
water,  and  stores  it  in  a  little  tank  adjoining 
the  greenhouse. 

I  wanted  to  stay  longer,  but  it  was  only  15 
minutps  to  train-time,  and  I  was  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  depot:  but  where  one  is  really 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  information,  how 
much  he  can  learn  in  iiist25  m'nutes — that  is, 
when  he  gets  among  progressive  people  I  Now, 
friends,  how  many  of  you  would  think  you 
could  afford  a  cold-frame  walled  round  with 
hard  bricks  and  cement?  And  the  question 
comes  in  here:  How  long  do  you  expect  to  con- 
tinue in  the  gardening  business?  Are  you 
going  to  switch  off  and  try  something  else  as 
soon  as  there  are  great  crops  and  every  thing  is 
down  low?  If  so,  you  can  not  afford  to  build  a 
cold-frame  like  the  one  I  have  described  to  you. 
Gardeners  have  had  a  hard  time  getting  any 
thing  like  cost  for  a  great  part  of  their  stuff  in 
our  locality  this  past  season;  but  these  boys 
are  pushing  ahead,  making  nice  and  perfect 
arrangements  for  their  work,  just  as  if  they 
knew  nothing  about  hard  times  at  all,  and  they 
will  surely  get  their  reward.  This  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  getting  tired  of  your  own  legiti- 
mate business,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  successful  bee-keeping,  successful 
gardening,  or  successful  farming,  that  meets  us 
as  a  people.  It  is  worse  than  drouth  and  flood, 
grasshoppers,    blight,  or    even    a   scarcity   of 


money.  The  man  who  keeps  right  on  in  his 
own  line  of  business  year  after  year,  keeping 
posted  in  regard  to  all  improvements  and  short 
cuts,  is  he  who  is  going  to  win. 

Just  now,  this  6th  day  of  November,  people 
are  wanting  Grand  Rapids  lettuce.  In  fact, 
one  lady  begged  us  \.o  let  her  have  some  leaves 
from  some  stalks  that  had  gone  to  seed,  for  we 
had  not  a  plant  large  enough  to  cut.  Celery  is 
also  bringing  good  prices,  as  it  has  been  doing 
for  years  past.  Hubbard  squashes  are  becom- 
ing scarce,  and  the  market  price  is  running  up. 
Now,  shake  off  this  lethargy.  Go  to  work  dur- 
ing these  bright  cool  days;  fix  up  your  green- 
houses and  cold-frames,  and  make  things  per- 
manent and  substantial.  It  does  not  pay  to 
invest  time  and  money  in  a  crop,  and  then  lose 
it  by  some  unusually  severe  storm  and  freeze, 
just  because  your  greenhouse  and  frames  were 
so  rickety  your  stuff  did  not  have  adequate 
protection.  I  told  you  last  season  about  put- 
ting building-paper  over  the  board  sides  of  our 
cold-frames,  and  covering  the  paper  with  com- 
mon shingles,  letting  the  shingles  run  up  and 
down.  Beds  thus  fixed  have  suffered  but  very 
little  from  severe  freezes,  especially  from  hav- 
ing the  plants  killed  around  next  to  the  outside 
of  the  bed. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

The  government  bulletin  alluded  to  on  page  833, 
"  Household  Insects,"  can  be  had  by  sending  10  cts. 
for  Bulletin  No.  4,  New  Series,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Entomology,  V\fashlngton. 

A  BARGAIN. 

"We  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  the  Ohio 
Farmer  and  Gleanings  for  only  $1.50.  The  Ohio 
Farmer  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  very  best,  larg- 
est, and  among  the  leading  agricultural  papers  of 
America.  A  20-page,  80-column  paper  every  week 
in  the  year;  employs  the  very  best  writers  that 
money  can  procure;  a  strong,  fearless  defender  of 
the  agricultural  Interests  of  this  country,  and  clean 
In  both  reading  and  advertising  columns.  It  helps 
make  the  farm  pay. 

SEED  POTATOES,   NOVEMBER   15. 

On  page  802  of  our  last  issue  I  spoke  of  having 
sold  practically  all  of  our  No.  1  Thoroughbred  pota- 
toes. In  arranging  some  of  the  details  of  the  sale, 
however,  we  could  not  exactly  agree,  and  so  the 
sale  was  not  made:  therefore  our  Thoroughbreds, 
first  quality,  will  remain  as  in  the  talle  below: 


Namb. 

Varieties  are  in  order  as 
regards  time  of  matur- 
ing:; earliest  flrst,  next 
earliest  second.and  so  on. 
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White  Bliss  Triumph 

E    Thoro'bred-,  Maule's  .  60  75       60    1  00    1  75     3  OOl  7  09 

Early  Ohio 15  35                  25  40  75  2  00 

EarlV  Norther 12  20  :f5  60  150 

Burpee's  Extra  Early....  15  35                 25  40  75  2  00 

Freeman   15  35                 25  40  75!  2  00 

New  Queen  

Monroe  Seedling 12  20  30  50  1  25 

RuralNew-YorlcerNo.  2..  12  20  30  50  1  25 

Sir  William 15  35                 25  40  75  2  00 

Carman  No.l 12  20  35  60  1  5« 

Carman  No.  3 15  35       20       35  60     1  00  2  50 

Koshkonong- 

Manum's  Enormous 
New  Craig 

We  guarantee  agaivst  damage  hy  frost  nil  potatoes 
ordered  and  shipped  during  this  month  of  November. 

THOROUGHBREDS  FOR  PREMIUMS. 

Remember,  1  lb.  of  Thoroughbreds  will  be  given 
for  eveiy^ubscrlption  to  Gleanings  provided  you 
do  not  ask  for  any  other  premium;  and  this  will 
apply  to  paying  up  old  dues  or  subscribing  for  the 
future— that  is,  a  pound  of  Thoroughbreds  for  every 
dollar  sent.    But  you  must  pay  9  cts.  for  postage 
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and  packing;  and  to  every  present  subscriber  who 
sends  us  a  dollar  with  a  new  name,  that  is,  for  in- 
troaucing  Gleanings  into  a  new  family  or  neigh- 
borhood, we  will  allow  him  a  peck  of  Thorough- 
breds worth  f  1.00,  or  H  bushel  of  seconds,  worth  $1.00. 

OTHER   POTATOES  AS   PREMIUMS. 

You  can  select  any  other  kind  of  potatoes  from 
the  table,  reckoning  35  cents'  worth  of  potatoes  for 
every  dollar  sent  us  for  Gleanings,  or  50  cents' 
worth  of  potatoes  for  ever.y  dollar  sent  for  a  new 
subscriber,  as  explained  above. 

EARLY  THOROUGHBREDS    FOR    THE    FLORIDA 
FRIENDS. 

We  have  yet  several  barrels  of  Thoroughbreds 
that  were  grown  in  North  Carolina,  reaching  us  in 
July.  These  were  grown  extra  early  in  order  to  be 
planted  for  a  second  crop.  The.v  are  now  sprouting 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  fear  they  may  not  keep 
well  until  spring.  On  account  of  this  we  offer  them 
at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $1.00  a  bushel  or  $3.50 
a  barrel.  Our  firsts,  as  you  will  notice  b.v  the  table, 
are  $7.00  a  barrel.  It  is  just  now  time  to  be  planting 
potatoes  for  the  winter  markets  in  Florida.  In 
fact,  we  have  shipped  a  good  m.my  barrels  to  Flori- 
da for  this  very  purpose  already.  Now,  these 
Thoroughbreds  I  have  mentioned  can  be  utilized  by 
the  Florida  friends  but  by  nobody  else.  We  have 
secured  a  low  rate  of  transportation  for  any  point 
along  the  Florida  coast,  shipping  by  way  of  New 
York  city.  Now  is  your  time  if  you  live  so  far  south 
that  the  potatoes  can  be  plaai.ed  at  once.  We  have 
had  so  much  experience  in  packing,  that  for  orders 
received  during  this  month  we  will  guarantee 
against  damage  by  frost. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


W 


ANTED.— To  buy  a  car  lot  of  fancy  and  No.  1 
white  comb  honey,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 
B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  the  best  apiary  and  sup- 
ply business  in  New  Mexico;  also  a  26-acre 
fruit  farm,  6-room  house,  and  out  buildings,  near 
agricultural  college  and  public  school,  for  city 
property  in  the  east,  or  offers. 

McClure  Brothers,  New  Concord,  O 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  200  colonies  of  bees  for 
any  thing  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 


WANTED.— To  exchange   thoroughbred  poultry, 
seven    leading  varieties,  for    bee-supplies  or 
offers.  A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kansas. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  one  Root's  make  section- 
machine  (in  line  order)  for  band-saw  or  offers. 
The  Geo.  Kall  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  all  kinds  of  machinery 
(iron)    for  a  saw-mill,   and  wood-working  ma- 
chinery. W.  S.  Ammon,  Reading,  Pa. 


W 


ANTED.— The  address  of  any  one  having  ferrets 
or  wild  geese  to  sell. 

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  Pekin  ducks,  Antwerp 
pigeons,  P.  Rock  fowls,  for  Wilson  bone  mill. 
W.  E.  Flower,  Ashbourne,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  a  pocket  camera  for  bees- 
wax; cost  $3.75.       A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Q. 


CIX  Varieties  of  Seed  Potatoes,  by  mail  or  freight, 
*'  at  bottom  prices. 

G.  M.  WHITFORD,  Arlington,  Neb. 

For  Sale.— 15  boxes   fine   heartsease    extracted 
honey.    Price  per  lb.,  6c.  Also  14  boxes  last  season's 
honey  at  5c  a  lb.    Boxes  have  two  60-lb.  cans  each, 
eitf  Jno.  a.  Thornton,  Lima,  111. 


REGARDING   YELLOWZONES. 


The  hearty  reception  given  by  Gleanings  readers 
to  these  effective  little  tablets  is  surprising,  and 
their  proprietor  takes  real  pleasure  in  referring  to 
it  here.  It  was  farthest  from  my  intention,  when 
bringing  the  remedy  to  its  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion, to  ever  place  it  upon  the  market.  I  was  sim- 
ply working  in  the  interest  of  my  own  patients. 
But  its  use  m  a  large  variety  of  diseases,  and  under 
the  most  varied  circumstances,  was  almost  invari- 
ably attended  by  the  same  splendid  results:  and 
the  fact  was  forced  upon  me  that  I  had  a  remedy  of 
unusual  merit.  My  patrons  evidently  formed  the 
same  opinion,  for  repeated  calls  came  for  "some  of 

those  yellow  tablets;  same  as  you  gave when 

he  was  sick."  Finally  arrangement  was  made  for 
the  advertising  of  Yellowzones  in  Gleanings;  and 
the  first  medical  advertisement  that  ever  occupied 
space  in  these  columns  appeared  the  1st  of  last 
March.  From  that  time  the  Gleanings  family  have 
made  a  steady  demand  for  the  remedy;  and,  though 
every  box  has  been  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
or  money  returned,  not  one  customer  has  ever  ask- 
ed for  the  return  of  his  money,  or  made  complaint. 
On  the  contrary,  customers  send  repeated  orders, 
and  with  such  kindly  words  of  praise  and  thankful- 
ness that  it  is  evident  Yellowzones  are  doing  as 
good  work  among  you  all  as  here  in  my  own  field  of 
practice. 

Notice  the  column  of  testimonials,  June  15,  p.  479. 

No  attempt  is  being  made  to  do  a  big  business. 

Yellowzones  are  advertised  in  no  other  paper. 

My  personal  attention  is  given  to  every  order. 

You  will  find  them  especially  serviceable  in  all 
fevers,  headache,  colds,  grip,  rheumati.Bm,  neural- 
gia, etc.  Particularly  useful  at  this  time  of  year. 
An  honest  etficient  remedy  for  general  household 
use.  I  will  appreciate  your  custom.  Price  25  cts. 
per  box;  6  boxes,  $1.00.  Most  orders  are  for  ♦jllar 
lots.    Glad  to  send  you  a  circular. 

W.  B.  HOUSE,  n.  D., 
Detour,      =      Chippewa   Co., 


Mich. 


CUT  PRICES. 

Save  money  by  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  flood  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Address 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  Po^^J!"""'' 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St..  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE 

DEALERS  & 

COMMISSIOIT 

MEBCEA17TS. 

Established 

1875. 


HONEY 

— AND — 

BEESWAX. 


LIBERAL 

ADVANCES 

MADE 

OONSION- 
MEHTS. 


Extracted  Honey.  Finest  Quality. 

Two  60-lb.  cans,  boxed,  7c  per  lb.  One  60- 
lb.  can,  boxed,  8c  per  lb.  Sample  by  mail, 
10c.  Pouder's  Honey  Jars  and  complete 
line  of  supplies.    Catalog  free. 

POUDER, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WALTER  5. 
i6a  Massachusetts  Ave., 


Large  ;| 
Book  :;; 
Free!  % 


To  every  new  subscriber  who 
sends  us  $1.00  we  will  .send  him 
our  journal.  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture,  one  year,  and  the  book 
by  A.  I.  Root,  containing  190 
pages,  the  .size  of  this,  entitled 
What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be 
Happy  while  Doing  it,  postpaid. 
The  regular  price  of  this  work 
Is  50  cents.  If  you  prefer,  the 
journal  may  be  sent  to  a 
friend,  and  you  can  keep  the 
book  for  yourself. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 
Medina,  O. 
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Smith    Premier  Type=writer. 

Three  New  Models==Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 

^^ Have  You  Examined  Them? 

Many  improvements  herelot'oie  oveilooked  by  other  manufac- 
turers.   UUEAIJILITY  the  first  consideration. 

Address 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co., 


Nov.  15, 

Improvement    the    order 
of  the  age." 


Competent  Operators 
furiiislied. 


348  Superior  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Tel.  339. 


Branch  offices  in  2fl  princi- 
pal cities  ot  the  U.  S. 
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DOOR  YARD  HORSES 


A  nnme  applied  to  such  iis  put  on  style  on 
.short  drives,  but  soon  "peter  out."  Many  of 
the  three  rod  samples  of  wire  fences  shown 
attlie  fairs,  are  huilton  thisplan.  Thestrong 
sprinsf  woriis  nicely,  but  when  rerinired  to 
rRS'Jlate  40or  80  rod's  it  fails.  The  only 'long 
distance"  resrulator  is  made  by 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich, 

,     WIRE  NETTING     I 

If  yon  want  THE  BEST.  Made  with  three-atrasd  sehage  | 
and  heavily  galvaiized  ^PTEE  weaving,  "  we  are  the  peo- 
'  pl9."    Price  per  roll)    150  ruMiEg  feet: 
ItESH.  WIEE.  12  iB  18  in.  24  in.  26  in.  48  in.  60 In.  72  In. 
2  in.    Vo.  19     .70   1  CO    1  25    1  95    2  60    3.30   3  95 
1  in.    Nc.  20    1.45   2  15    2.85   4  35    5  75   7  25   8.65 
Dwoind  (if  b  )ier  ce)it  on  5  roUtt;  10  per  cent' 
'  (111  10  riiUs.   Frci{ihi  prepaid  vp  t(j40c  per  100  Ihs., 
,  (in  5  (ir  niore  ralh.     This  will  cover  C(j«(  of  f(jt.  to  , 
mogt  p(ji'titi<  efi)<t  (if  tJie  Minsisi^ippi. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

We  are  America's  Headquarters.    Largest  Stock,  Lowest ' 
I  Prices,  Prcspt  Ski;meits. 

WANT  OUR  CATALOGUE? 

It's  a  pretty  hci  cf  SO  pages:  flte'y  Illustrated;  worthy 
^  dcllars  to  erery  pcultiyiran.    A  2c  stamp  gets  it.  ^    \ 

W       CEO.  J.  NissLY.  Saline,  Mich,   "t 


ill  all  the  many  shows  in  [ 
which  it  has  participaterl, 
there  must    be    somethini?  I 
M  the  siipe)  iurity  claims  of  the  [ 
RELIABLE   INCUBATOR 
Self  regulating,  entirely  auto- 
matic, you  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
ieliable  does  the  rest.  All  about 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to  | 
I  the  r>o"ltry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit. 
<  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  QUINCY,ILLS 
■iiiiinniimiiiiiiiii  iiiiiii  iiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiii 

ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION    COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us 
ing  hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut 
ting  off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing 
Edglng-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial 
Catalog  Free.  l-24ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  Y 

In  writing  to  adTertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


Labels,  Honey  Jars, 
Shipping  Cases,  Cartons, 
and  a  Full  Line  of  SUPPLIES. 


I.  J.  Stringham, 

105  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


THROAT 


AND  LUNQ  DISEASES 
1>K.  PKIKO,  Specialist. 
Offices:  1019,  100  State  St. 
CHICAGO.       Hours  9  to -i 


Received  the  World's  Fair   MedaL 


DOWDEN 

POTATO  DIGGERS 

CUTTERS,  SORTERS,  ETC. 

Warranted  to  do  all  that  we  represent  them  to  do. 

PRICE  RBIiUCBD. 

Write  for  catalog.  Mention  this  paper. 

DOWDEN  JVIFG.  CO.,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 

In  writing  advertisers,  mention  this    aper. 


HATCH  Chickens  «T  ^^M^o^lgZ 
EXCELSIOR  iflciibator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regulat- 
iii<].  Thousaids  in  succc.-stui 
oneration.  I.,owei4r  priced 
firHt-ola-'A  llat<-her  miide. 
OEO.  II.  STAML. 
f  o1  3*;  S.  fith  St.  Qtilnpy.m. 


Read  what  J.  I.  Parent,  of 
Cliarlton,  N.  Y.,  says— "We  cut 
with  one  of  your  Combined  Ma- 
chines last  winter  50  chaff  hives 
with  7-inch  cap,  100  honey- 
racks,  500  broad  frames,  3.000 
hoiiey  boxes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  other  work.  This  winter  we 
liave  doubled  the  amount  of 
bee-liives,  etc.,  to  make,  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  all  with  this  saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
Address  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES,  645  Ruby  Street, 
Rockford,  111. 

When   more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes' Foot- 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 
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Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Chicago.— f/o?i6j/.— We  qii(jti3  an  active  demand 
for  fjinry  wliiteconib  lionev.  Prices  as  to  style  of 
p;tckiige  l:i@l4;  No.  1  wliiie.  ]2@I2(4:  i'm'ier  11; 
d  irk.h@10;  e.xtracted  white.  6'^7;  amber,  5@ti ;  dark, 
4!4@5:  b'eswax.  ~6  Liberal  ndvaiii-ee  on  cons  gn- 
meiiis,  or  will  pay  cash.         S.  T.  KisH  &  Co., 

Nov.  IS.  189  South  Water  St.,  Cliicago,  III. 


Pnrr,ADELPHiA.—H'i»iey.  — Fancy  white,  13@14c; 
No.  1  white.  ll®13:  fanf-y  amber,  9@10:  No  1  amber. 
8!?S9;  fiincy  daik,7@H:  No.  1  dark,  7;  while  extmoi.  d, 
6@7;  amber,  5@6;  dark,  4@5:  I'eeswa.v.  37.  Cumb 
lMne>-  i>min;li  lower.  Liaht  wi  iuhis  liave  dimoral- 
ized  our  market.  It  is  hard  to  getover  lisht-weight 
piJces  lor  full  porinds  Wm.  A.  Sh.sskr, 

Nov.  21.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Ct.evei.ant).  —  H(i>if".-  Fancy  white.  i:^@14;  No. 
1  white.  11@]3;  fancy  ambor.  lOfo)!] :  fancy  dark,  8@ 
10;  e.xiracied,  white,  t)@7;  amber,  5@6;  beeswa.v,  2i 
@25.  Money  selling  fairly  well  at  quotaiious.  Ex- 
tracted Scarce  lu  this  Qiarket. 

Williams  Bros., 

Nov.  17.  80  &  83  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 


MiLWAiTKF.K —77o(ie!/.  — Fancy  white,  ].S@14;  No.  1 
while,  ll@13;  fanc\  am'H'r,  lll(?$ll;  fancy  dark,  8(^110; 
White  e.\-lr^H-ied,  6'i@7>^;  .-fm'ier,  5®!;:  dark.  4(®.5. 
Becswav,  2:5f3)34.  The  receipts  of  honey  haxe  been 
quite  lib"ial.  The  demand  ii  only  fair.  Values 
reniain  .t!Ood,and  market  f|iii  e  steady;  and  with 
theyeneral  improved  confi<leucc  in  yi  neral  I  usiness 
circles  it  will  affect  the  m.itkct  for  honey.  ;is  well  as 
oilier  loi'd  products.  Wethink  our  shippers  may 
be  enouraged.  A.  V.  Kisiiop  &  Co., 

Nov.  19.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MiNNE^POLi'!.  —  IhDieii.  —  Fancy  white,  13  (^  13 
No.  1  white,  I0i4@12;  fancy  amber  9@10  ;  No.  1 
amber.  K@9;  fancy  dark,  7ca)S:  No.  1  dark,  8;  Avhite 
extracied.  .■)'/2(fl7:  amber,  4^@5'4;  dark,  4'fl^.'j.  Bees- 
wax, 22@2">.  A  better  demand  has  prevailed  fi)r 
both  comb  and  e.Ylractcd  since  our  last  (juoialiori 
Pure  w.itei  white  c.xtrai  ted  and  amber  in  6-galloii 
cans  would  now  find  a  favorab'e  opening.  Coj-res- 
pondence  solicited.  S.  H.  Hall  &  Co., 

Nov.  19.  Minueapoiis,  Minn. 


Boston.— Rori^)/.— F.I ncy  white,  13@14;  No.  1, 11® 
12;  white  extracted,  7@8;  am' er,  r)@6. 

K  E.  Blake  &Co., 
Nov.  18.  Boston,  Mass. 

Dktr'Ut  — /7'))ie(/.  —  No.  1  white,  13@13;  ftincy 
amber.  111^12:  No.  1  amber,  I(@l  1 ;  ftincy  dark.  9@10. 
No.  1  dark,  9;  white  e.viracied,  5'5@li;  amber,  5; 
dark.  4(??,4'/2.    Beeswax,  2;"@36.  M.ll    Hunt, 

Nov.  20.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Albany.  —  Hotiev.  —  Fancy  whjtp.  13@I2'2 :  No.  1 
white.  11@I2:  fancy  amber,  WaiiG:  No.  1  amber,  8(&9; 
fancy  dark.  8^9;  No.  hiark,  7i4®H;  while  e.vraetcd. 
6@>W2:  amber.  4'^@.5:  dark.  4fo4'2.  Wehaveaveiy 
liirge  stock  of  all  yiades  of  comb  liouey.  The  only 
kind  wanted  is  white  extracted 

Cha8.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

Nov.  19.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Columbus —77o»)c)/.  —  Fancy  vhite.  14'2;  No.  1 
wlii  e  13'4@14;  fancy  amber,  I2fa,i;t;  No  1  amiier, 
11;  fancy  dark,  lU:  No  1  dark,  8;  evtiHCled.  white, 
7'4.  Arrivals  of  all  gt  adcs  are  vei  j  liirht  and  a  good 
demand  prevails.  Our  chief  dcniiind  is  for  No.  I 
wbitf,  running  a  little  lifiht  in  weight.  We  can 
place  to  advaniji^e  a  limilcd  amount  of  white  ex- 
tnctcd       TUE  COLU.MKUS  Co.M   &  .s'tokaoe  C<». 

Nov.  18.  4U9-413  N.  Uifeh  St ,  Columbus,  O. 


CHiCAr.o.—/fone(/.  — Fancy  white,  12@13;  No.  1 
while.  9@10;  No.  1  amber.  7@8;  fancy  dark,  9;  No. 
1  daik,  7@8;  white  e.xti  acted,  5@7;  amber,  5@6; 
dark,  4Jii;  beeswax,  26@27  Comb  hon<  y  is  selling 
very  slowly.  K.  A.  Buhnktt&Co., 

Nov.  18.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Cincinnati.— Hojifj/.  —  No.  1  white,  ]2®14;  No.  1 
amber,  ]l@12;  white  CAtracted,  5@7:  dark,  34@5; 
be' swax  20@2.j.  Chas  F.  Ml'TH&Son, 

Nov.  18.  Cincinnati,  O 

Kansas  City.— Hfdie}/.— Fancy  while  13@U;  No.  1 
white,  ]3@14:  fancv  amber.  1,®13:  No.  1  iimber.  11 
@13;  fancy  dark,  10@ll;  No.  1  dark.  8 0)10;  white 
extracted.  6(56! i;  amber,  .')'/2(g.6!2:  dark,  4@4i4; 
beeswax,  2d@22.  C.  ('.  (!LhMoN8  &  Co., 

Nov.  19.  423  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Buffalo.— Honfj/ —Fancy  white.  12@13;  No.  1, 10 
@ll;  fancy  atnber.  9&I0;  No.  I  ambir,  ^@9;  fancy 
d;uk.  8^9:  No.  1  dark,  7f(j8:  white  exlracHed,  5@6; 
amber,  4@4'2;  dark,  4;  beeswax,  33(§; 30.  Fancy  and 
No  1  1  lb  c  itjib  .sells  fairly  we  1,  but  there  i^  not  the 
d.niiind  desired  or  e.xincted;  other  grades  quiet, 
and  require  pushing  and  cuttir  g  to  S"ll. 

Battkusov  &  Co. 

Nov,  18.  167,  169  Scott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


San  Fuancisco.  —  Ihiiiejj.  —  Fancy  white,  ]0@11; 
No  1  white,  9@I0;  fancy  amler,  7@8;  No.  1  amber, 
6@7:  fancy  dark,  4@r).  Nd.  1  dark,  4:  white  extiac.v 
td.  5i4®5;4;   amber,  4@4!/2;   d.irk.  2@3;   beeswax,  33 

®2.')  llENliY  ScHACHT, 

Nov.  14.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Extracted  basswood  honey,  in  60  lb.  cans,  at  6  cts, 
M    Ijsbell,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— 0000  Us.  basswoixl  and  white  clover 
exiracied  honey,  in  li-lb.  cans,  piice  6 '« c  p«  r  lb,; 
the  lot  at  6c.  W.  H.  YouNG,  Oiio,  Wis. 


For  SAr,E.— Clover  extracted  honey,  kegs,  at  7o 
per  lb.  lUickwheat  evtracted  honey,  kegs,  6i^c  lb.; 
6jlb.  cans,  6c  lb.     Samples  he. 

1.  J.  Stkingham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Quantity  lots  of  water-white  extracted  and  gilt- 
edged  comb  honey  coiisttintly  on  hand  at  bottom 
prices.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

B   Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  honey  in  60  lb.  cans  at  6c  and 
8c  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.    Sample  h\  mail. 

II.  H.  Railey.  Box  81, 
A  usable  Forks,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. —  A  carload  of  white  extracted  honey 
fr  im  basswood  and  willow-herb  in  30-aallon  b;irrels 
and  60-11).  cans.  Purity  and  safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed.   Price,  6'/2  cts. ;  in  (|uantiiy.  6  cts. 

Frank  McNay,  Mauston,  W  is. 


For  Sale.— Ten  barrels  good  white-  clover  ex- 
tracted honey  at  pi  ii-c^  to  suit  the  times.  Can  put 
i  up  in  any  style  of  pack.-ige  desired.  Write  for 
price,  stating  quantity  wanted.  Send  f-iamp  for 
sample.  EmilJ    Baxter, 

Nauvoo,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


For  Sale— 1.5  boxes    fine   heartsease    extracted 
honey.    Price  tier  lb.,  6\   Also  14  hoxi's  last  sea^iop's 
honey  at  5c  a  lb.    Boxes  have  t  wf)  60  ib.  cans  each, 
eitf  Jno.  a.  Thok.nton,  Lirua,  111. 


For  Sale— Extracted  honey,  30f0  Us  of  this 
year's  pi'odnct,  in  csins  of  70  lbs.,  and  in  barrels 
of  300  to  5.  0  lbs.     W  ill  si  11  the  lot  cheap. 

J.  B.  Murray,  Ada,  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— 3480  lbs.  fine  ripe  basswood  and  2.530 
lbs  aaibtr  honey,  new  cans  and  case>,  $120.00  for 
the  lot.  Elias  Fox,  Hillsboro,  \\  is. 
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Special  Renewal  Offers. 

Prompt  renewals  are  so  desirable  that  I  am  goinpr  to  make  some  special  offers.  For  $1.00  I  will  send 
the  Bee-keepers'  Review  for  1897,  and  the  .50cent  book,  "Advanced  Bee  Culture."  or.  in  place  of  the  book,  13 
back  numbers  of  the  Review.  For  $l.f  0  I  will  send  the  Review  and  a  fine  tested  Italian  queen— queen  to 
be  seat  early  in  the  season  of  1897.  For  $1.75,  the  Rei'fcit' and  a  $1.10  Bingham  (Conqueror)  smoker,  post- 
paid. For  *2.50,  the  fiec/cir  and  1000  No.  1  flistclass:one-picce  gections.  But  icmemher  that  these  offers 
will  be  withdrawn  Jan.  1,  as  tlie  sole  object  in  making-  them  is  to  induce  the  sending-  in  of  subscriptions 
before  that  date.  New  subscribers  will  get  the  December  number  free.  If  not  acquainted  with  the 
Review,  send  for  samples. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,   Flint,  Mich. 


Cheap  Freight  Rates. 

Philadelphia  has  direct  line  of  steamships  to  Flor- 
ida, New  York  State, and  all  points  in  New  England. 

Remember,  Wm.  A.  SELSER  is  at  the  old 
stand,  10  Vine   Street. 

Can  ship  at  such  low  rate  and  at  Root's  lowest 
prices,  on  all  Hoot's  g-oods  tiiat  thej-  can  be  deliver- 
ed nearly  as  cheap  as  if  your  place  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  Medina,  Oliio. 

The  Danzenbaker  Hive 

Has  valuable  features 
possessed  by  no  other, 
and  is  surely  winning 

ito  i^T-nr-  was  awarded  Spe= 
Its  way,  ^^^^  Dip,o„a,  and 

First      Premium     for    COMB  . 
HONEY,  at  Mich.  State  Fair,  1896.    Address       > 

Francis  Danzenbaker,  Medina,  Ohio.  > 

Care  The  A.  I.  Root  Company.  s 

Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers. 
and  every  thing  a  IJee-keepei 
wants.  Honest  Qoods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 


MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc 
Send  for  our  new  catalog'.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  iVIUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Coming! 


The  year  1897  is  coming:,  and  we  are  happy  to  in- 
form our  friends  and  customers  that  we  are  now 
better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  fill  your  orders 
for  queens  and  bees.  We  have  the  largest  stock 
ever  operated  by  us,  and  we  mean  to  be  ready  with 
plenty  of  bees  and  queens  to  fill  all  orders  without 
delay  that  are  sent  to  us. 

Bees  by  trie  pound,  $1.00;  ten  or  more  pounds,  90c 
each  Untested  queens  for  1897,  *1  00  each  in  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  and  May;  $5.00  for  six,  or  $9.00 
per  dozen.  For  larger  amounts  write  for  prices. 
Have  your  orders  booked  for  your  early  queens. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Koot's  goods,  Dadant's  foundation,  and  Bingham 
smokers.  A  steam  beehive  factory,  and  all  kinds 
of  bee  supplies. 

The  Southland  Queen,  the  only  bee-paper  in 
the  South,  monthly,  $1.00  per  year.  * 

Send  for  catalog,  whiuh  is  almost  a  complete  book 
on  Southern  bee-keeping,  givinK  queen-rearing  in 
t'lill,  all  Iree  for  the  asking.  If  you  want  full  infor- 
mation about  every  thing  we  have,  and  the  bee- 
book,  don't  fall  to  ask  lor  our  1897  catalog. 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 


6UFFAL0,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market. 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible,  Reliable. 
Commlsslcn  Merchants.      ,K.ri>.      and  Prompt 
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40,000  f 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

has  made  a  contrHCt  with  the  Npbrns- 
ka  Club  to  print  for  them  40,000 
copies  over  and  above  tlie  regulai' 
weekly  issue,  each  month  for  six 
months,  of  reliable  information  about 
Nebraska. 

If  interested,  send  for  copy  free, 
to  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Wii,t,i.4MsoN.  Secie- 
tary  Nebraska  Club,  Omaha,  Ntb.,  or 

NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 
A  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Yell,0  Yell,0'YELLOWZONES. 
YELLOWZONES  for  PAIN  and  FEVER. 


25 
Copies 


Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine  ^^!t 


To  every  new  suhsrriber  to  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  1897  (for  f  1.00),  we  will  mail  free  2.5  copies  of 
"  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine"— a  3:i-page  pamphlet  giving  recipes  for  the  use  of  honey  as  a  food  and  as 
medicine.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  help  create  a  home  market.  The  35  pamphlets  alone  will  be  sunt  for  76  cts. 
We  will  also  throw  in  the  December  numbers  of  the  Bee  Journal  to  new  subscribers.    Sample  copy  free. 


Address 


GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 
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A  Chinaman  seems  to  be  setting  type  on 
Gleanings.  Page  834  he  has  "wagon-load" 
for  "  wagou-road."  Chinaman  make  velly  good 
plinter. 

I'm  RATHER  INCLINED  to  favor  light-weight 
sections,  providing  they're  made  so  light  that 
by  no  possibility  can  a  dishonest  grocer  sell  one 
of  them  for  a  pound. 

You  oiuECTED,  Mr.  Editor,  to  my  trying 
only  one  colony  of  bees  out  of  doors  last  winter. 
This  winter  I'm  trying  ten  packed  the  same 
way.  Will  that  suit  you  better?  [That  is  bet- 
ter, doctor.— Ed.] 

My  Funics  (half-bloods)  did  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter than  reported  at  Lincoln,  for  at  that  time 
No.  2  had  a  lot  of  honey  that  I  didn't  know  of. 
I  think  300  lbs.  is  below  the  mark,  besides  abun- 
dance for  winter. 

I  WAS  LATE  getting  some  of  my  lighter  colo- 
nies filled  up  for  winter;  and  after  I  used  up  all 
sealed  combs  of  honey  I  gave  the  rest  sections. 
Extravagant,  perhaps,  but  I  didn't  want  to  risk 
feeding  syrup  in  November. 

Apis  dorsata,  shall  government  import 
them  ?  is  asked  in  American  Bee  Journal.  Re- 
pliers  are  more  than  three  to  one  against  it. 
Rev.  M.  Mahin  says,  "  If  they  are  capable  of 
domestication  the  people  of  India  would  have 
domesticated  them  long  ago." 

Reading  page  130  makes  one  feel  rather 
sad  to  think  that  by  any  possibility  could  there 
be  any  need  to  advise  the  securing  of  a  good 
wife  or  husband.  Something  wrong  when 
young  people  think  they  can't  afford  to  marry. 
They  can't  afford  to  remain  single. 

I've  always  wanted  to  have  our  central 
organization  include  Canada  as  well  as  United 
States,  although  strangely  enough  some  accus- 
ed me  of  wanting  to  drive  out  Canadians.  But 
if  more  can  be  accomplished  by  having  the  or- 
ganization national  I  give  up.    Just  now  the 


most  important  thing  seems  to  be  to  make  a 
lively  chase  after  adulterators  and  swindlers. 

A  report  in  American  Bee  Journal  sounds 
like  old  times.  L.  R.  Lighton  averaged  120  lbs. 
extracted  honey  from  each  of  his  15  colonies, 
and  sold  at  20  cts.  a  pound.  That  makes  .¥24  per 
colony,  or  $360  for  the  1.5.  He  keeps  bees  mainly 
for  recreation.  Wonder  what  he'd  report  if  he 
kept  them  for  profit. 

Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor  might  well  take  up  the 
question,  "  How  long  from  the  laying  of  the 
egg  to  the  perfect  queen  ?  "  It's  hardly  safe  to 
average  17  with  1.5  days,  for  the  17  was  an  error 
of  35  years  ago  that  I  think  no  one  holds  now. 
The  error  probably  arose  from  considering  the 
work  of  weak  nuclei,  and  1  he  right  thing,  no 
doubt,  is  the  development  of  a  queen  normally 
in  a  full  colony. 

Now  I'm  mad.  You  say,  Mr.  Editor,  p.  820. 
that  I  have  no  credit  for  originality  as  to  wood* 
splints  in  foundation.  If  you  ever  want  me  to 
speak  to  you  again,  just  change  that  "original- 
ity "to  "priority,"  unless  you  can  show  the 
place  I  copied  from.  But  friend  Averill  beats 
me  in  getting  the  bees  to  respect  unwaxed 
sticks.  [I  beg  pardon.  I  will  change  it  to  "pri- 
ority "  in  all  the  journals  I  have  sentout.  That 
is  easily  done.— Ed.] 

What's  the  good  of  unloading  the  hives 
from  friend  Mendleson's  wagons,  on  p.  817? — 
might  just  let  the  apiary  stand  on  the  wagon 
till  time  to  move  again,  as  photographers  do 
with  their  wagons— not  exactly  a  floating  api- 
ary, but  a  flitting  apiary.  [Yes,  a  wagon  could 
be  arranged  so  as  not  to  make  it  necessary  to 
unload  the  bees  at  all;  but  one  large  enough  to 
take  a  whole  apiary  like  friend  Mendleson's 
would  make  it  a  little  difficult  to  get  at  the 
lower  tier  of  hives  for  putting  in  the  boxes. — 
Ed.] 

R.  Wilkin  writes  he  has  fed  3>2  tons  of  sugar 
and  1  ton  of  honey  this  fall  by  pouring  in  at  en- 
trance, and  liKes  the  plan.  For  each  pound  of 
sugar  he  uses  half  a  pound  of  water.  He  says 
too  hot  or  too  thick  syrup  will  kill  bees.  I  fed 
it  thick.    Likely  tuat's  why  it  killed  them.    He 
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pours  syrup  in  through  curved,  flat-ended  fun- 
nel, feeling  f)00  pounds  in  two  hours,  giving 
each  colony  5  lo  15  pounis  each  evening.  [I 
should  hardly  like  to  feed  Z}4  tons  of  sugar  and 
one  ton  of  honey  on  the  boitom-boards  of  the 
hives  of  an  ordinary  apiary.  Too  many  of 
them,  I  fear,  would  leak,  and  make  this  method 
of  feeding  rather  expen!«ivo. — Ed.J 

I  don't  know  whether  there  was  any  design 
in  putting  so  elo-'e  together  those  two  items  on 
page  833.  but  I  coul  In'c  help  thinking  if  some 
of  those  who  sigh  for  the ''good  old  times"  were 
to  spend  just  one  week  in  hot  weather  without 
fly-screens,  as  in  the '*  good  old  times,"  they'd 
be  glad  to  get  back  to  the  present.  Our  arms 
don't  get  tired  now  keeping  a  fly-brush  going 
all  the  meal  time  to  keep  the  flies  off  the  table. 

Pekii  VPS  it  might  not  be  safe  to  put  I."}  ounces 
as  the  approximate  weight  of  1%  sections  (page 
811).  Ni'xt  year  the  weight  may  be  nearer  13, 
and  I  think  some  have  report!  d  13  as  the  average 
Wfight.  [fjet  us  see,  doc'or:  1  believe  you  said 
you  preferred  l}|  sections  because  they  aver- 
aged a  pouni;  Uiat  is,  a  crate  of  24  such  sec- 
tions would  have  a  net  weight  of  24  lbs.  If  this 
is  tru^',  the  iK-inch  would  average  very  near 
15  ounces;  but  i<  it  true  that  there  is  so  great  a 
diffirence  in  difl'erent  years?  Let's  have  an 
expression  from  our  readers. —  Ed.J 

Wii.\T  A  I5USI.VESS— yes,  what  a  science — ad- 
vertising has  become.  I  went  with  friend  York 
to  a  banquet  given  by  an  adverti-ing  iigency, 
the  Frank  B.  White  Co.,  lo  advertist-rs  and 
publishers  for  mutual  con><ultalion.  I  was  glad 
to  see  a  grand  siippe"  could  be  given  without 
wine;  but  A.  I.  Root  wouldn't  have  liked  so 
much  cigar  smoke.  [Yes,  indeed,  advertising, 
in  this  country  at  least,  has  come  to  be  a  real 
scienc.  The  advertiser  who  knows  how  an  1 
when  to  cast  his  l)rea(l  upon  the  waters  is  pretty 
sure  to  gel  it  back  again  many  fold.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  conventions  is  to  learn  both  the 
how  and  ivhen.  I  presume  we  as  a  bee-keeping 
firm  spend  thousands  of  dollars  more  in  adver- 
tising than  any  olhi-r  concern  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  and  our 
position  as  manufacturers  is  due  largely  to  our 
faith  in  advertising;  advertising  fiist,  last,  and 
all  the  lime.  "  Iveeping  everlastingly  at  it  "  is 
one  of  the  accepted  mottoes  among  advertisers 
who  get  their  mon  -y  back. — Ed.] 

Say,  Mr.  Edipoij,  don't  let's  get  into  a  quar- 
rel through  a  misunderstanding.  On  p.  813  you 
reply  that  you've  seen  queen-cells  right  over 
eggs,  and  you  think  the  Cxlony  had  been  queen- 
less  some  time  before  the  eggs  were  given. 
That  doesn't  conflict  in  the  least  with  my  state- 
ment, "  Uuqueen  a  colony  and  the  bees  will 
start  a  queen  from  a  larva,  never  from  an  egg." 
Did  you  ever  know  a  queen  to  be  started  from  an 
egg  on  the  removal  of  a  queen,  assuming  that  the 
removed  queen  left  larvoB  and  eggs'?    [No,  I 


never  knew  a  queen  to  be  started  from  an  egg 
on  the  removal  of  the  queen,  provided  there 
were  hirvce  as  well  as  eggs  in  the  comb.  But 
your  statement,  it  seemed  to  me  (and  does  so 
yet)  is  a  little  strong  when  you  say  that  the 
bees  will  never  start  a  queen  from  an  egg.  The 
sentence  in  question  contains  no  proviso  to  the 
effect  that  there  may  be  larvse  or  eggs.  Some 
years  ago,  when  I  was  rearing  queens,  those 
that  sold  for  a  dollar,  it  sometimes  became 
necessary,  under  pressure  of  orders,  to  remove 
a  queen  after  she  had  laid  a  few  eggs.  Well, 
under  such  circumstances,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
I  have  seen  the  bees,  in  their  eager  haste,  start 
cells  right  over  the  eggs.  They  just  could  7iot 
wait  for  them  to  hatch  into  larvge.— Ed  ] 


POISONOUS    HONEY. 


DR.   STELL'S  C0NCI>US10NS  DISSECTED. 


By  E.  S.  Arwlne. 


Anent  the  poison-honey  question  referred  to 
in  the  Oct.  1.5ih  issue,  page  7.57,  where  you  re- 
produce Dr.  Stell's  article  in  So uUthmd  Queen, 
which  gives  the  usual  symptoms  of  laurel  poi- 
soning, out  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  theory 
of  the  secretion  of  poisonous  honey  by  the  lau- 
rel flowers,  I  would  say:  The  leaves  of  moun- 
tain laurel  (Kdlmia  latlfoHa)  are  well  known 
to  be  poisonous  to  man,  sheep,  and  some  other 
animals,  but  are  not  poisonous  to  deer,  goats, 
quail,  etc.  Why  this  is  so  I  am  unable  to  state, 
neither  have  I  ever  heard  a  reason  given.  May 
it  not  be  that  laurel  is  poisonous  to  gall-secret- 
ing animals,  while  non  gall-secreting  ones  may 
eat  it  with  impunity?  Deer  have  no  gall-pro- 
ducing glands  in  their  liver.  I  have  never  ex- 
amined a  goat's  liver.  If  Dr.  Stell  had  used 
nux  vomica  instead  of  laurel  leaves,  he  would 
have  had  strychnine  instead  of  laurel  poison- 
ing, and  would  have  proven  as  much;  that  is, 
honey  can  be  poisoned  ;  but  the  secretion  of 
poisonous  honey  is  a  difl'erent  thing.  I  think 
his  poisoned  honey  would  have  killed  bees  had 
he  confined  them  to  it. 

Poison  in  the  honey-sac  of  bees  (unless  very 
concentrated)  would  not  afifect  them  in  the 
short  time  required  to  load  up,  carry  to,  and 
deposit  in  the  hive,  as  very  little  if  any  absorp- 
tion takes  place  through  the  walls  of  their  lioa- 
ey  sacs.  As  Dr.  Stell  used  a  tincture  of  the 
leaves,  and  not  honey  from  the  laurel  flowers, 
his  experiment  proves  nothing  as  to  ihe  secre- 
tion of  poisonous  honey. 

There  are  hut  two  avenues  open  to  us  to  reach 
a  conclusion  in  this  question;  namely,  analogi- 
cal reasoning  and  actual  experience.    Analogy 
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will  carry  us  Into  the  physiology  (or,  rather, 
botaiiology.if  you  will  allow  nic  to  coin  a  word) 
of  plant  life.  In  this  line  we  find  various  or- 
gans performing  the  functions  nece^sary  to 
growth,  maintenance, and  repro  luciicu  of  plant 
life.  The  absorbing  cells  gather  material  from 
earth  and  air,  and  discharge  it  into  the  fluid 
circulaiing  in  the  interstices  of  the  plant,  and  is 
carried  by  the  vital  forces  to  every  part  of  the 
plant,  each  organ  selecting  from  this  fluid  such 
part  of  it  as  it  can  use  in  fultilling  its  functions. 
This  fluid  is  apparently  limpid,  yet  in  most 
plants  it  contains  a  minute  portion  of  coloring- 
matter,  proiiably  dissolved  from  the  plant  tis- 
sues. Some  of  this  coloring-material  is  separat- 
ed with  the  honey  in  some  plants,  and  in  others 
is  eitiii'r  entirely  absi-nt  or  is  not  carried  off  by 
the  nectaries:  therefore  we  find  some  red.  pink, 
purple,  and  other-colored  fl>)wers  furnish  a  wa- 
ter while  honey,  and  some  white  flowers  pro- 
duce an  amber  honey.  Tiiis  coloring  matter, 
not  beini?  volatile,  d,.epens  as  the  honey  ripens; 
hence  the  various  shades  of  iioney.  S jmelitues 
these  shades  vary  in  difTerent  years,  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  sarnie  year,  in  the  same 
species  of  plants,  depending,  probably,  upon  me- 
teorological conditions.  fJut  the  colors  of  flow- 
ers are  probably  always  produced  by  the  action 
of  thi-  cells  in  their  petals,  as-istcd  by  the  action 
of  light;  hent-e  nature  produces  variegatt'd  and 
solid  colon  d  flowers.  Is  it  not  probable  — yea, 
almost  C(  rtain — that  the  poison  in  most  poi>on- 
ous  plants  is  produced  by  the  gland-cells  in  the 
parts  where  found,  these  cells  taking  atom  by 
atom,  and  building  therefrom  poison  luolecules 
which  remain  in  the  tissues  where  produced  ? 
If  this  theory  is  coirect,  then  flowers  probably 
never  secrete  poison;  for  to  do  s-o  ihey  would 
have  to  possess  poison-prodticing  glands.  The 
rattier  secretes  poison  only  at  tiie  ba^e  of  the 
fangs;  but  if  the  poison  in  poisonous  plants  is 
produced  in  their  general  structure,  and  circu- 
lates with  the  circulating  fluid,  t ben  some  of  that 
poison  might  be  separated  with  the  nectar. 
This  I  have  never  verified;  but  the  poisonous 
spores  in  the  poison  oak  are  in  the  juice  of  the 
plant,  both  in  leaves,  bark,  and  wood  ;  never- 
theless, bees  gather  pollen  and  a  reddish  pleas- 
ant healtiiful  honey  (-omelimes  quite  abun- 
dantly) from  the  greenish  flowers  of  that  shrub. 
These  spores  of  the  poison  oak  attack  the  skin 
of  many  people,  causing  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, which  frequent ly  extends  to  i he  subcu- 
taneous areolar  tissue,  while  other  perso'S  have 
complete  immunity,  even  though  they  handle 
the  broken  plant  with  abrasions  and  sores  on 
the  hand«. 

From  this  observation  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opini')n  that  the  nectaries  never  separate  the 
poi-^on  of  plants  with  the  honey  they  produce; 
therefore  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  few 
cases  reported  from  the  South,  of  poisoning,  be- 
lieved to  bo  from  the  honey  of  the  yellow  jas- 


mine iOelseniiiini  sempervirens) ,  were  really 
from  some  other  source  that  had  bi  en  over- 
looked, and  that  the  honey  of  the  jasmine,  both 
white  and  yellow,  is  free  from  poison,  especial- 
ly as  the  poison  of  the  plant  is  found  principal- 
ly in  the  root.  If  honey  is  ever  poisonous  we 
must  reach  that  conclusion,  or,  rather,  demon- 
stration, from  cases  where  all  possible  source  of 
contamination  from  extraneous  sources  is  rigid- 
ly excludtd.  If  poison  honey  is  gathered  from 
the  jasmine  or  any  other  plant,  we  should  prob- 
ably have  several  cases  almost  every  year,  in- 
stead of  the  very  few  cases,  especially  as  the 
jasmine  abounds  in  the  S  uith,  and  is  a  great 
bloomer,  and  is  quite  a  regular  yielder  of  honey 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  leHrn. 

Before  leaving  this  sul)ject  I  will  remark  that 
the  odors  of  flowers  are  produced  by  odoriferous 
cells  (or  glands  if  you  prefer  thit  term)  situat- 
ed in  the  flowers.  The  hard  maple,  which  fur- 
nishes much  saccharine  material  in  the  winter 
an  J  early-spring  sap,  produces  very  little  hon- 
ey, so  that,  where  sugiris  bountiful  in  sap  or 
juice  of  a  plant,  it  does  not  follow  that  such 
plants  yield  honey  freely;  but  the  tulip,  which 
has  little  or  no  sugar  in  the  sap,  yields  honey 
bountifully. 

Dove,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.,  Cal. 

[On  page  830  you  will  find  an  article  support- 
ing yuiir  {iiisiiion,  and  a  footnote  di-fending 
Dr.  Stell.  Tiie  missing  link  seems  to  be  liiat 
the  doctor  does  not  neci'ssarily  prove  that 
plant  j»n"crs  have  the  sune  character  as  the 
plant  niciur.  If  we  takt^  into  consideration 
that  tlm  nectar  of  the  onion  flower  lias  the 
same  general  flavor  as  the  juices  of  the  onion- 
plant  itself,  we  have  an  analogy  that  would 
go  to  show  that  the  nectar  from  a  poisonous 
plant  niiuht  be  and  proriably  would  hi^  poison- 
ous, the  same  as  the  juici'S  of  that  plant:  but, 
as  I  said  in  the  footnote  to  which  I  iiave  al- 
ready referred,  the  poison  in  tlf  n-^ctar  would 
probably  be  much  more  mild. — Ed] 


THE  NEBRASKA  BEE  AND  HONEY  HOUSE. 


HOW   TO   EDLTC.XTE   TllK     OKNFKAL    Plll'.l.tC     RE- 

GAIiDl.NO    TllK    IJK.K    AM)    IIONKV   I.M>irsrUY; 

AN   OFFiriAl-   TI{\I>K  MAKIv    FOK  PUKE 

KXIKACTKI)   HO.NKV,   ETC. 


By  E.  Kielchmer. 


The  foregoing  illusiration  gives  some  idea  of 
the  push  and  energy  of  our  Nebraska  brethren 
f"or  apicultural  industry,  erected  on  the  St.ate 
Fairgrounds  near  Oin.iha,  during  the  year  18',)."). 
It,  no  doubt,  is  the  mo^t  complete  structure  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  exhibition  of  bee -sup- 
plies, bees,  and  their  product.  The  building  is 
a  substantial  frame  structure,  measuring,  as 
you  view  the  illustration,  G-t  feet  from  left  to 
right,  and  .50  feet  wide  at  each  end,  while  the 
central  portion  projects  over  si.K  feet  further  to 
the  front,  and  the  two  doors  are  covered  with  a 
so-called  "lobby,"  surmounted  with  tower- 
shaped  framework,  ornamented  with  balus- 
trades    and    flag  -  staffs,    while    immediately 
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over  the  entrance,  resting  on  a' neatly  molded 
lintel,  may  be  seen  an  imitation  of  the  old- 
fashioned  German  straw  hive.  The  iron  cov- 
ered roof  has  a  dome-shaped  center,  supplied 
with  swinging  windows,  admitting  central  light 
and  ample  ventilation;  and  over  this  rises  a 
neat  flag-staff,  somewhat  longer  than  the  oth- 
ers, from  which  floats  "Old  (liory." 

The  inside  is  floored  with  yellow  pine;  the 
side  windows  are  large,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
show  the  exhibits  to  the  best  advantage— the 
glass  being  stained  or  coated  white  to  check 
the  effect  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Around 
the  sides  are  placed  long  tables  or  shelves  on 
which  to  place  the  exhibits,  with  closet  room 
underneath  to  safely  keep  cases,  crates,  boxes, 
etc.;  a  railing,  placed  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  said  tables,  prevents  visitors  from  crowd- 
ing each  other  against  the  exhibits;  some  of 
the  honey  and  wax  exhibits  during  the  last  fair 
were  nearly  ten  feet  high,  and  crowding 
against  it  might  have  caused  considerable 
damage. 

Seats  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, where  the  weary  visitor  may  find  rest,  or 
refresh  himself  at  the  fountain  of  pure  water 
just  outside  of  the  door. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  stands  a  large  glass 
case  for  the  exhibit  of  honey  and  waxwork. 
This  case  is  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those 
used  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in  Chicago, 
In  1893,  for  the  exhibit  of  honey  and  wax.  This 
case,  while  it  permits  the  exhibit  of  honey  and 
wax  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form,  protects  it 
against  dust  and  damage  resulting  from  hand- 
ling by  visitors.  Next  to  this  case  a  space  is 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  manner  of  extracting  honey; 
here  our  city  friends  are  informed  by  lectures 
and  ocular  demonstration  that  extracted  honey 
is  nature's  own  pure  sweet — clean,  bright,  and 
pure. 

The  central  portion  of  the  front  side  of  the 
building,  just  under  the  words  "Bees  and 
Honey,"  is  set  apart  as  the  superintendent's 
office,  separately  inclosed,  and  furnished  with 
table,  chairs,  etc.,  and  here  the  exhibitor  may 
at  any  time,  prior  to  the  opening  day,  make  his 
entries  and  receive  his  entry-cards,  correctly 
entered  by  a  practical  bee-keeper  familiar  with 
apicultural  phrases,  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
going  to  a  remote  part  of  the  grounds,  and  then 
stand  in  line  before  the  entry  clerk  in  the  sec- 
retary's office,  awaiting  your  turn  to  make 
your  entries. 

While  we  admire  this  magnificent  building 
wherein  to  exhibit  the '"little  busy  bees"  and 
the  result  of  their  labor,  we  can  not  refrain 
from  mentioning  that  this  building  is  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  untiring  energy  of  Hon.  E. 
Whitcomb,  for  over  ten  years  the  president  of 
the  Nebraska  Bee- keepers'  Association,  and  to 
his  able  assistant  Mr.  L.  D.  Stilson,  editor  of 


the  Nebraska  Bee-keeper,  and  secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  Bee-keepers'  Association. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  has  been  the  superintendent 
of  the  bee  and  honey  department  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair  for  13  years;  and  the  writer 
well  remembers  the  remarks  he  made  when, 
with  his  own  hands,  he  set  some  posts  in  the 
ground  and  nailed  on  some  boards,  for  the  Urst 
separate  shelter  for  the  bee  and  honey  exhibit. 
He  said:  "We  will  have  something  better." 
His  extensive  acquaintance  with  nearly  all  the 
State  officers,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  Fair 
Association;  his  zeal  for  bee  culture  in  Ne- 
braska, his  indomitable  determination,  border- 
ing on  to  obstinate  tenacity  that  would  not 
take  "no"  for  an  answer,  has  been  the  founda- 
tion, cornerstone,  and  superstructure  of  this 
building,  to  which  every  Nebraska  bee-keeper 
— yes,  every  lover  of  the  busy  bee — may  point 
with  pride. 

Red  Oak,  Iowa,  Oct.  19. 

[Nov.  1st,  p.  789.  I  stated  in  the  biographical 
sketch  that  the  Hon.  E.  Whitcomb  was  a  man 
of  influence,  and  that  he  had  a  wav  of  asking, 
and  receiving  what  he  asked  for.  No  doubt 
the  credit  for  this  magnificent  bee  and  honey 
building— probably  the  largest  and  finest  of 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world— is  due 
to  the  inuomitable  zeal  of  E.  Whitcomb.  An- 
other bee  keeper  who  has  no  small  influence  in 
the  State  is  Mr.  L.  D.  Stilson,  the  editor  of  the 
Nebraska  Bec-kceper.  Having  introduced  to 
you  in  our  Nov.  1st  issue  Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  now 
take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Stilson. 


L.  I).  STILSON. 

Nebraska  is  fortunate  in  having  two  such  able 
men  as  the  exponents  of  bee  culture — the  one 
the  president  and  the  other  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Bee  keepers'  Association.  They  have 
long  held  these  positions,  and  I  trust  they  may 
continue  to  hold  them,  for  they  are  certainly 
the  right  m^^n  in  tlie  risht  place.  The  way 
they  are  building  up  the  industry  in  the  State, 
and  the  way  they  are  advertising  the  products 
of  the  hive,  is  evidenced  in  part  by  this  mag- 
nificent honey-building.  I  said  Nebraska  bee- 
keepers have  set  a  "terrific  pace"  in  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  they  extended  hospitality  to  the 
bee  keepers  at  the  Lincoln  convention.  They 
have  set  another  pace  for  other  States  to  follow 
Jn  the  ere  cilori  of  a  suitable  honey-hiiildiiip.  I 
believe  that  we  as  bee-keepers  scarcely  realize 
the  very  great  importance  of  liavinp  our  inr^iis- 
try  properly  shown  up  at  the  Slate  fairs. — Ed.] 


FOUL  BROOD. 


THE     APPEAEANCE    OF    THE    AFFECTED     COMB 

AND   THE   AI'PKAltAXCK   OF   THE   DISEASK 

IN   THE    MICKOSCOPE. 


[A  pannphlet,  "F(.ul  JJrord  and  its  Treat- 
ment," has  recently  been  issued  from  the>  pr  n 
of  Thos.  \Vm.  Cowan,  editor  of  the  ISrUish  Bee 
Jimrnal,  and  author  of  other  works  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bees.  This  little  treatise  begins  by 
showing  the  importance  of  the  industry  of  bee- 
keeping and  the  valuable  service  performed  by 
the  bees  in  the  fertilization  of  fruit-bloom.  The 
author  then  draws  atlentiun  to  the  one  great 
pest  of  bees— foul  brood.  After  giving  a  instor- 
ical  retrospect,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
he  sets  forth  the  life  history,  whicli  1  copy  in 
full,  as  it  shows  what  loul  brood  is  and  what  it 
loiks  like— both  the  ajipearance  of  the  comb 
having  the  disease,  and  the  disease  germs 
themselves,  as  viewed  from  the  microscope. 
So  far  as  I  know,  th^re  has  never  yet  been  a 
photograjih  of  a  comb  of  foul  Vrood.  and  I  ti.ke 
pleasure  in  presenting  one.  copied  from  the 
work  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Cowan  says-— Ed.] 

life' HJPTOIiY   OF:  FOrLBROOD. 

It  will  tie  necessary  to  give  only  a  brief  outline  of 
the  life  liistory  of  Bncilhifi  alvei  In  enal  ie  us  to  un- 
derstand somewliiit  of  the  nature  of  this  disesise. 


FIG.   1.— FOUL  BROOD  IN  AN   ADVANCED  STAGE 


Bacilhis  aTvei  is  ii  puthngonir  or  disease-produfing' 
micro  nrfiiiiiibni,  in  f(Jitn  (.\iindiiial  oi-  k  d  ^h;lp  d, 
and  incri'iisiiijf  by  si'litiiiiy  or  tissiu'iiii  n.  The 
rods  iucr(ii>e  in  bngih  wiilmut  frrowinj;  tliicker, 
anil  iit  a  cei  t;iin  pcint  di\  ide  and  S'  pariite  in  i  uo,  lo 
HKHiii  iiiciea^e.  liixide.  and  sepaiale.  Si^n  eiinies,  in 
suitalile  iinuri.'-hrnfi'  media.  Ilie  lerigll  eniuK  of  the 
lod  is  not  accotiiijanied  by  m  |  aralion,  l)iit  oid.\  liy 
jei'eaied  division  into  longer  or  sliorier  cliains  of 
bacillus  fiiiiiheiits.  oi  Ie]  toiliiix.  Tic  k  ds  aie  iilso 
pn  vidt  d  Willi  a  IhiKelluni  at  one  (nd,  and  are  en- 
dowed \vitli  ihe  pc.\\ei(if  |i  coniotion.  Uidi  r  (  er- 
lain  ci'iiditicn^  I  luilii  liuve  ilie  )  ower  of  fornnug 
spores,  iu  which  case  a  speck  appears  at  a  particu- 


lar point  of  tlie  bacillus,  whirli  gradually  enlarp-es 
and  deselops  into  an  ovt  I  liiyldy  ii  f  laclive  bi  dy, 
lliicker  but  slioiter  flian  Ilie  di'iginal  rod.  The 
spore  fdrow  s  at  ibe  expense  of  the  inotojila.-m  of  the 
cell,  wliicli  in  lime  disappeais.  settiig  liee  ili6 
ppoie.  Tlie  Jaf  lei  formal iori  c'osi  s  tbe  c\  cle  of  the 
life  liisloiy  of  tl.e  bacillus.  The  siioros— repiesent- 
ing-  the  set  ds— ret;iiti  tl  e  power  of  go  minaiintr  itiio 
bacilli  when  intn  dnced  into  a  suitable  nourii-hirg 
medium,  and  ai  a  pioper  tempt  rat>ue,  even  after 
the  laiise  of  long  periods  of  time.  At  jrerniinal  ion 
the  s))ore  fli.'-t  loses  iis  lirilliancy,  swells  up,  and 
eventually  its  niemlirane  buists  in  tlie  middle.  The 
inner  pait  (.f  the  spoie  tlun  piojects  through  the 
opei  ing',  and  grows  to  a  new  rod. 

The  si'orts  also  posscFs  the  power  of  enduring 
adverse  influences  of  \ai  ious  kinds  wiihout  injury 
lo  thi  ir  \  iiality,  so  far  as  gei  m  n  iiing  is  coni^ei-iied, 
( ven  if  siil)ji"tied  to  influences  fatal  to  bacilli  thnm- 
selvi  s.  The  hitter  are  (!estio\  ed  at  lie  teniperalure 
of  boiling  water,  w  hile  1  he  spore  apparentl.v  sutlers 
no  dnmaye  at  t  hat  lemperai  nre.  Freezirig  also  kills 
the  bacilli,  but  not  the  spores.  In  ih"  same  way 
chemical  leagents.  completely  destructive  tif  the 
bacilli,  do  i  ot  affect  the  vitality  of  the  spores. 
Carbolib  acid,  phi  nol,  lli.\  mol.  Palicylic  acid,  naph- 
thol  bet^a,  pei'chloi'ide  of  iiiercut-y.  and  many  oihep 
sniistances.  even  «lieri  considi  rabiy  diluted,  pie- 
vt  nt  the  grow  th  of  bacilli,  but  have  no  etleci  what- 
ever upon  the  sports.  The  great  I'esi^tance  of 
spores  to  high  and  low  femperatures,  to  a^  ids  and 
other  siibsiauces,  is  due  to  their  being  encased  with- 
in a  thick  double  membrane. 

Q'hcre  are  certain  ("hemical  substances  which 
evapoialeat  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  hive, 
and  whose  va|iors,  while  not  actually  killing  the 
bacilli,  arrest  I  heir  iiicre.ise  or  gi'ovvth.  Among 
such  substances  ilie  'arbolie  ;icid.  plien  vi  (or  on  o'in), 
lysol,  eucalyptus,  saiuphor,  naphthalene,  and  sev- 
erd  otleis. 

If  a  head  by  larva  he  taken,  and  a  small  nuantity 
of  the  .iuice  from  its  Ijody  spread  onagliss  slide 
be  I  l.icefl  iindei-  the  inirroscope,  we  shall  see  a  num- 
ber of  fat-glohnles  and  l)loiid  discs  (Fig.  2i,  among 
which  molecules  are  iu  constant  motion.  If,  <  n  the 
othe'-  hand,  a  youiglir- 
Vii  di-eased.  but  ntii  yet 
de  id.  be  treated  as  ab  )ve, 
its  .iuices  will,  when  sub- 
.iccti'd  to  a  simil.irexaini- 
naiitui.  tie  S'  en  tocontaia 
agri-at  n  nnhei  of  :Mtive 
rods  swimming  tiacl^waia 
and  forwaid  among  the 

lilnod-ilisrs  ami  falglulJ- 
iilcs,  which  latter,  as 
will  be  noticed  iFig.  3), 
are  fewer  than  those  in 
the  juii-es  of  a  hca  thy 
larva.  We  shall  also  And, 
ast.he  disea.-e  makes  rap- 
id pi  ogress,  chains  of 
bacilli— the  leplothrix 
form  —  bfcoming  com- 
mon. Ill  Fig.  4  we  have 
a  representation  of  a  lat- 
er stage  of  Ilie  disease 
when  the  hirva  is  dead 
and  decompi  sing.  Here 
the  fat  and  atl)iimi  loids 
will  be  ftiuiid  disappear- 
ing, and  the  baiilli  as- 
suming the  sfiitte  condi- 
tion In  Fig  .^  we  See  tbe 
disease  iu  its  latest  8  age, 
wlien  the  whole  rotten 
mass  has  t)i  come  cotlie- 
colored,  or  h  is  ilried  to  a 
scale.  Blood  discs,  lat- 
gloiiules,  aTid  nioleculap 
movements  have  dis^ppeired.  only  .a  few  lacrilli 
are  seen,  and  at  last,  as  the  u  iiinshing  material 
become'^  exiiausted,  only  sp  ires  it  m  lin. 

It  "ill  now  t'C  understood  that,  owing  lo  the  gre  it 
resi>tai  ce  of  I  hi-  sp' iie-i.  ehemifal  substances  have 
no  t  fleet  at  all  i.pn  them  unless  administfred 
uiidt  r  sni  h  ci  ndli  a  us  as  would  deslioythe  bets. 
Fn  m  this  it  will  lie  seen  how  great  is  the  dilH'-iilly 
in  curing  1t)ul  luood  uukss  the  disease  is  attacked 
in  its  I  ai  l.\  stage  s 

It  I  as  jut  \iously  been  ftated  that  adult  bees  are 
pomelin.is  ati:cKtd  1  y  I  be  flisca- e.  'I  o  pro\e  tliis, 
it  is  I  nlj  leressaiy  to  tiki  awiakl\  bi  e  on  the 
point  ol  death,  aud  exaa.ine  what  leu-aiLs  of  its 
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fluids  unfler  the  microscope,  when  a  larg'e  number 
of  acti\e  b.icilli  will  lie  found.  Such  liecs  leavo  Ihe 
hive  t  '  (lie,  vvliurms  ilie  inlecled  latvge  renuiin  in 
tlie  cells,  unless  disinlfCianis  to  at  rot  decumposi- 
tion  are  used,  iu  whicu  case  .he  bees  remove  them 
from  the  hives. 

METHOD  OF  TKEATMEXT. 

The  superii>riiy  of  Ihe  modern  frame  hive  over 
the  straw  skep  is  here  s.rikinvly  a|ip.ir'int.  'I'lie 
latter  was  as  a  sealed  bonk  tn  its  owner-,  \\  h  >  hnd  no 
meaas  of  deieciintr  the  |ire~eni'e  of  loiil  inood  e\- 
cepi  bj'  ouiward  signs,  and  tireso.  as  alrendy  poirricd 
out,  aie  only  mauifesled  wlieu  the  disease  is  iaits 


riG.  2.— HEALTHY  .JUICES.    FIG.  3.— EARLY  STAGE. 


FIG.  4.— LATER  STAGE. 


FIG.  5.— LAST  STAGE. 


last  and  most  virulent  stage,  at  wliich  time  any 
treatment  short  of  total  desiructioa  is  er  tirely 
hopeli  ss.  The  owner  of  a  movaid.'-frame  hive,  on 
the  contrary,  can.  by  the  faciliiies  it  attords  for  ex- 
amining the  comb-i,  at  orrce  delect  the  disc  ise  in 
its  earliest  stages,  and  adopt  measuies  for  arresting 
Its  progress  or  for  stamping  it  out  aliogether.  Qn- 
foriunately  the  dlsaase  is  seldom  noticed  on  its 
first  appearance;  but  it  has  nearly  always  to  be 
dealt  with  wiieu  more  or  fewer  spores  are  ali'eady 
in  the  hive. 

If,  on  examining  combs  to  all  appearance  healthy, 
with  brood  compact  and  larvsE  bright  and  plump, 
we  tlnd  iiere  and  there  a  cell  with  yourrg  larvae 
moving  uneasily,  or  extended  hori/.rjntally  instead 
Of   being  curled  up,  and  changing  to  a  pale  yellow 


color,  we  at  once  detect  the  first  symptoms  of  foul 
brood.  The  further  progress  of  the  disease  can,  at 
this  btage,  bo  arrested  oy  feeding  11. e  bees  with 
syrup,  to  which  thr>e  giams  of  iiii|  hihol  beta  are 
added  to  every  pound  ot  su^ar  Used.  This  is  em- 
ployed by  tlie  iiuise-oees  in  pr,  par  ing  f(.od  for  the 
lar\  te.  We  can  further  assiso  the  oees  by  putting 
napiiihaleire  or  eucalyptus  in  tlie  hive,  i'ue  bees 
tneii  usually  lemove  ihe  dead  lar\te. 

Apart,  liowevir,  U\jm  experienced  bee-keepers  or 
trained  experts,  very  lew  are  fortunaie  enough  to 
detect  the  disease  at  such  an  early  stage,  or  to 
eUiCi  a  cure  so  easily,  and  it  t.ecomes  adsisable  to 
desi  r  ibe  the  method  of  procedure  in  ordinary  cases 
—  Lhai  is,  when  iIjc  combs  have  irregular  palclies  of 
brood,  with  sunken  and  perforaied  eappiugs  to  the 
cells  (Fig  1;  couiaiuiug  the  cottee-coloi ed  mass  in- 
side. 

If  the  colony  be  weak,  destruction  of  bees,  combs, 
frames,  and  quilts,  together  witu  thorough  disin- 
fection of  hives.  IS  by  lar  the  best  course  to  pursue. 
We  thus  destroy  the  spores,  aud  so  remove  ihe 
source  of  infeciimi.  Jf,  on  the  contrary,  the  colony 
be  still  strong,  the  bees  may  be  preserved  by  adopt- 
ing the  lollovviug  meihod:  An  artitlcial  swarm  is 
made  of  the  bees,  which  are  tuen  placrd  in  a  straw 
skepand  led  on  syrup  medicated  with  naphthol  beta. 
The  frames,  couihs,  an<l  quilts  are  then  burned. 
Tue  hive  is  disinfected  by  Ijeiug  either  steanud,  or 
scrubb.  d  with  boiling  water  and  soap,  and  liien 
painted  over  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (one 
part  of  Calvert's  No.  .5  cai-bolic  acid  lotvvo  parts  of 
water),  and  when  the  smell  has  disappeared  it  will 
berendv  for  use.  The  bees  are  allowed  to  remara 
in  the  skep  for  foriy-eight  hour.^,  by  which  time  the 
honey  tney  may  have  laken  with  them,  nnd  whidi 
might  ctaitain  spori  s,  will  have  been  consumed,  itnd 
the  diseased  bees  will  have  died  off.  The)  are  then 
shaken  from  the  skep  into  a  clean  frame  live  fur- 
nished Willi  six  fr.imes,  tilled  with  full  sheets  of 
comb  foundation,  and  are  fed  vvith  medicaieil  syrup 
for  a  few  days  longer.  The  skep  used  as  tin  ir  tem- 
porary home  should  be  buimd.  All  such  work 
should  be  done  in  the  evening,  «  hen  the  bees  have 
ceased  flying  for  the  day,  to  avoid  chance  of  robbing. 

[A  careful  reading  of  the  methoti  of  treat- 
ment as  above  will  make  it  very  apparent  why 
we,  in  our  large  experience  with  foul  brood, 
could  not  effect  &  perimment  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease by  the  application  of  disinfectants  in  the 
form  of  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and  the 
like.  While  we  could  kill  the  bacilli  them- 
selves with  the  antiseptics  we  had  no  effect  on 
the  spores,  which  would  hatch  later,  and.  as  a 
consequence,  give  rise  to  the  disease  again. 
We  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  burn  the 
combs,  frames,  and  sometimes  the  hives,  when 
it  was  not  practicable  to  Immerse  them  in  boil- 
ing water. 

Mr.  Cowan's  statements,  based  on  his  investi- 
gation with  one  of  the  best  microscopes,  agree 
exactly  with  our  quite  extensive  experience 
with  foul  brood  some  years  ago. 

The  starvation  plan,  in  connection  with 
burning  the  combs  and  frames,  and  boiling  the 
hives,  has  worked  best— altogether  the  best— in 
treating  foul  brood.  It  never  re-appeared  after 
such  treatment,  though  it  did  in  all  the  cases 
where  the  hives  were  not  boiled,  thus  confirm- 
ing the  theory  or  fact  of  the  spores.— Ed.] 


CRITICISM  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


HOW  TIIOS.  G.  NEWMAN  REGARDS  THE   MATTER. 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  North 
American  Bee-keepers'  Associ(itlon:—\.ldv\Dg 
received  a  proof  of  the  constitution  of  the 
proposed  "United  States  Bee-keepers'  Union," 
kindly  sent  me  for  criticism  by  the  genial  iSecre- 
tary.  Dr.  A.  H.  Mason,  with  the  reqiicsr,  to  have 
it  submittej.to  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Union 
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at  the  next  election,  I  have  carefully  weighed 
each  of  its  provisions,  and  will  in  all  kindness 
and  candor  point  out  some  of  its  locongruities, 
as  well  as  lack  of  consistency  and  completeness. 
If  there  is  a  successful  "'amalgamation,"  the 
new  organization  should  have  a  constitution 
as  near  perfection  as  possible;  and  as  I  have 
been  requested  to  criticise  it,  I  do  so  cheerfully, 
and,  with  the  best  of  intention,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: 

Sec.  3  of  Art.  III.  and  Sec.  2  of  Art.  IV.  are 
inappropriate  in  a  constitution.  They  pre- 
scribe who  shall  be  officers  and  members  in  the 
event  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
by  the  two  societies  if  amalgamated,  and  are 
clearly  "out  of  order"  in  the  constitution— the 
document  to  be  thus  submitted.  They  might 
have  been  subsequent '•  resolutions,"  providing 
for  exigencies,  in  case  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  by  both  societies. 

Article  V.  creates  an  "  Executive  Commit- 
tee," but  nowhere  are  the  duties  and  powers  of 
that  committee  defined.  Should  the  Executive 
Committee  attempt  to  do  any  thing,  it  must 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  a  conflict  of  authority 
would  ensue,  which  might  disrupt  the  organi- 
zation and  destroy  its  usefulness. 

If  the  Board  of  Directors  be  not  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  what  is  that  Board  created 
for?  What  are  its  duties?  And,  vice  versa,  it 
may  be  demanded — If  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  are  not  to  "direct"  the 
business  of  the  organization— what  are  they  to 
do?    What  are  their  duties? 

When  it  is  sought  to  obtain  an  incorporation 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  one 
State,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors is  the  o?ify  executive  authority  recog- 
nized by  the  law,  and  the  only  body  that  can 
be  elected  by  the  members;  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  even  to  elect  the  of- 
ficers of  the  organization;  that  all  business  done 
by  any  other  person  is  illegal  and  useless;  in 
other  words,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  is  the 
only  legal  "Executive  Committee"— the  only 
power  to  make  or  execute  the  laws  made  for 
the  government  of  the  organization.  If  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  organization 
sought  to  be  incorporated  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  they  will  be  ordered  changed  by 
the  State  officers.  That  will  cause  serious  de- 
lay, for,  as  the  convention  adopted  the  consti- 
tution, after  considering  it  section  by  section 
(as  the  Secretary  informs  me  by  letter),  the 
committee  was  discharged  and  can  have  no 
further  power  to  change  or  modify  any  thing; 
their  duties  are  ended— that  committee,  in  fact, 
no  longer  exists. 

Again,  in  Sec.  2,  Art.rV.,  there  is  another 
serious  mistake.  The  postal-card  ballots  are 
required  to  be  returned  to  a  committee  of  tivo 
members,  appointed  by  the  Executive  Commit- 


tee, to  "count"  and  "certify  the  result."  Who- 
ever heard  of  a  secret  ballot  being  sent  on  a 
"  postal  card  "  ?  and  more  ridiculous  is  the  idea 
that  it  should  be  mailed  to  two  inenibers— un- 
less it  is  made  in  duplicate!  Or,  was  it  contem- 
plated to  send  some  to  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  some  to  the  oiher  member?  Sup- 
pose those  "  two  members  "  should  reside  at 
different  points— perhaps  some  distance  apart- 
how  about  their  getting  together  to  "count" 
them,  and  who  is  to  pay  the  expense  incurred  ? 
Or  would  they  be  required  to  pay  their  own 
expenses  for  the  "  honor  "  conferred  on  them 
by  the  Executive  Committee  ?  Manifestly  they 
ought  to  be  sent  to  one,  and  should  be  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  committee,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
secrecy  and  integiity. 

Again,  these  ballots  will  be  accompanied  with 
the  dollar  for  dues,  and  in  maay  cases  (if  not 
all)  will  be  forwarded  to  the  General  Manager. 
If  they  are  sealed  as  they  were  last  year,  is  that 
not  the  proper  person  to  receive  them  as  well  as 
the  dues?  for  he  only  can  determine  who  is 
entitled  to  vote,  by  the  dues  being  paid;  then 
for  him  to  call  the  committee  together  is  con- 
sistent and  proper,  in  order  to  open,  count,  and 
certify  as  to  who  are  elected. 

Art.  VI.,  Sec.  3,  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Union  "shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  all 
moneys  left  in  his  hands  after  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  annua  meeting."  Here  is  a  big 
"  loop-hole."  Art.  IX.  states,  "  This  Union 
shall  hold  annual  meetings  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,"  etc.  Does  the 
Secretary  pay  the  mileage  and  per  diem  of  the 
officers  or  members,  or  both?  If  not,  it  would 
be  better  to  have  it  definitely  stated. 

Sec.  6  of  Art.  VI.  provides  also  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  "  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place 
as  it  may  decide  upon."  How  are  their  ex- 
penses to  be  paid?  If  mileage  and  per  diem 
are  to  be  paid  it  should  be  so  stated,  and  the 
rates  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  constitu- 
tion or  By-laws.  If  they  are  to  pay  their  own 
expenses,  that  fact  should  also  be  mentioned 
before  they  are  elected,  for  some  may  object  to 
being  so  taxed.  This  i'^  a  broad  country,  and 
such  a  Board  should  be  located  so  as  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  it;  and  the  expense  of  such  a 
compulsitory  meeting  would  be  no  mean  item, 
whether  it  came  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Union 
or  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  honorary  Board. 
This  is  a  serious  matter;  and  in  enacting  such 
important  legislation,  is  it  not  better  to  "make 
haste  slowly  "  ? 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  incongru- 
ities which  call  for  discussion  and  review.  Sec. 
8  of  Art.  VI.  should  be  changed  in  verbiage, 
and  made  Sec.  2  of  Art.  III.  And  in  Art.  X. 
the  words  "  altered  or  amended  "  occur  twice. 
Amendments  are  always  alterations.  Why 
such  tautology? 
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Sec.  7,  Art.  VI.,  needs  a  complete  revision.  If 
there  can  be  collected  no  more  than  the  regular 
annual  dues,  without  a  majority  vote  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Union,  why  talk  about  calling 
for  or  making  extra  assessments  ? 

If  expensive  annual  meetings  are  to  be  held, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a  limit  to  the  liabili- 
ty of  the  Union  for  their  expenses,  or  it  will  soon 
be  bankrupt.  I  fully  concur  in  Dr.  Mason's  re- 
marks in  Gleanings,  on  p.  (570,  when  he  says, 
"  This  country  of  ours  is  too  large  "  to  warrant 
annual  meetings  and  expensive  personal  repre- 
sentation. If  it  is  attempted  to  make  it  repre- 
sentative it  will  fail  unless  the  Union  pays  the 
expenses  of  the  delegates;  and  if  the  Union 
pays  the  expenses  of  the  delegates,  then  it  will 
have  but  little  money  left  (if  any)  to  pay  for  its 
only  legitimate  work  —  the  defense  of  its  mem- 
bers in  their  legal  rights  when  unlawfully  as- 
sailed by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  malice. 

The  whole  thing  is  so  incongruous  and  incom- 
plete that  it  seems  necessary  to  refer  it  back  to 
the  next  convention  at  Itufifalo,  for  revision. 
Before  it  is  in  proper  shape  to  present  to  the 
"  National  Bee-keepers'  Union "  it  needs  a 
thorough  overhauling  and  reconstruction  ;  and 
as  the  convention  considered  it  section  by  sec- 
tion, and  then  adopted  it,  no  one  now  can  have 
the  right  to  alterits  language  and  requirements. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  its  advo- 
cates now  to  do  but  to  await  the  action  of  the 
convention  next  year;  at  least,  so  it  seems  to — 
Yours  for  every  progressive  step, 

Thomas  G.  Newman, 

General  Manager  Nat.  Bee-keepers'  Union. 

[I  asked  Dr.  Mason,  chairman  of  the  amal- 
gamation committee  appointed  at  Lincoln,  and 
who  in  fact  prepared  the  original  draft  of  the 
Constitution,  to  reply,  and  here  it  is: — Ed.] 

Friend  Root:— Our  friend  Mr.  Thomas"  G. 
Newman  has  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  what  he 
calls  "  Criticism  on  the  Constitution;"  and  in 
a  letter  with  which  it  was  inclosed  he  says  he 
has  mailed  copies  "  to  all  the  bee-papers,  and  a 
lively  discussion  should  be  the  result  if  they 
publish  it."  I  have  no  doubt  they  w^ill  publish 
it,  and  perhaps  a  lively  discussion  of  his  criti- 
cism "  will  be  the  result.'' 

His  criticism  is  addressed  "  To  the  Officers 
and  Members  of  the  North  American  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association;"  but  as  there  is  no  such  asso- 
ciation, I  presume  he  means  the  "  United 
States  Bee-keepers'  Union;"  and  as  an  officer 
of  the  Union  I  should  like  to  have  a  hand  in 
helping  to  making  the  discussion  on  his  "  criti- 
cism "  a  little  bit  '"lively,"  and  try  to  correct 
some  of  his  misapprehensions. 

After  the  constitution  was  adopted  at  Lin- 
coln, it  became  my  duty,  as  secretary  of  the 
U.  S.  B.  K.  U.,  to  notify  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  N.  B.  K.  U.  of  the  action  taken;  and  in  order 
to  hasten  matters  I  asked  the  editor  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  who  was  to  Dublish  the 


proceedings  at  the  Lincoln  convention,  to  put 
the  constitution  and  the  motion  "  that  we  re- 
quest the  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Union  to  put  this  constitution  to  a  vote 
of  the  members  of  that  Union  at  their  next  an- 
nual election,  for  their  adoption  or  rejection," 
in  type  as  soon  as  possible,  and  send  me  at  once 
enough  proofs  for  each  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
which  he  very  kindly  did. 

I  at  once  sent  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Advisory  Board.  Mr.  Newman,  and  wrote  him 
in  substance  that"]  sincerely  hope  the  mea- 
sure will  pass,  and  I  hope  you  will  hurry  the 
matter  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  get  it  in 
the  bee-journals  so  that  we  can  have  time  to 
discuss  it  before  the  annual  election  in  Janu- 
ary." It  is  more  than  probable  that  I  asked 
him  to  make  such  suggestions  as  he  might 
think  best;  but  it  was  not  sent  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  criticism;  and  as  I  had  before  sent  him 
a  copy  with  a  similar  request,  and  as  In  reply 
he  made  but  one  suggestion,  I  had  no  thought 
of  his  taking  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
refusing  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Advisory 
Board,  and  "refer  it  back  to  the  next  conven- 
tion at  Buffalo;"  so  in  all  kindness  and  candor, 
and  with  the  best  of  intentions,  as  with  Mr. 
Newman,  I  will  try  to  point  out  what,  to  me, 
seem  to  be  some  of  the  "  incongruities  "  of  his 
"criticism." 

The  constitution  of  the  N.  B.  K.  U.,  in  Arts. 
III.  and  v.,  provides  who  shall  be  members, 
and  what  officers  it  shall  have,  what  their  du- 
ties shall  be,  how  they  shall  be  chosen,  and 
how  long  they  shall  hold  their  position;  but 
it  makes  no  provision  as  to  when  the  officers 
are  to  be  chosen.  Now,  if  the  N.  B.  K.  U. 
can  make  such  a  grand  success  with  such 
provisions  in  its  constitution,  what  can  possibly 
be  the  harm  in  putting  similar  but  more  com- 
plete provisions  in  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
B.  K.  U.?  and  if  it,  as  Mr.  Newman  says,  shows 
"incongruities"  and  lack  of  "completeness," 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  lack  of  "  complete- 
ness "  of  the  constitution  of  the  N.  B.  K.  U.,  in 
the  framing  of  which,  I  believe,  but  don't 
knoiv,  he  took  a  leading  part  ? 

The  aim  in  formulating  the  new  constitution 
was  to  in  no  way  cripple  or  hinder,  but,  rather, 
to  increase  the  scope  and  efficiency  of  the  work 
of  the  Union;  and  its  constitution  was  studied, 
and  its  provisions  incorporated  in  the  new 
wherever  it  seemed  advisable,  never  dreaming 
that  the  constitution  of  the  N.  B.  K.  U.  was  so 
"  incongruous  "  and  so  lacking  in  "  consistency 
and  completeness." 

He  says  that  "  Article  V.  creates  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  but  nowhere  are  the  duties  and 
powers  of  that  committee  defined."  Well,  well ! 
did  you  ever?  I  wonder  if  he  read  the  constitu- 
tion before  writing  his  "criticism."  If  he  did, 
he  could  hardly  fall  to  notice  that  Sec.  3,  Art.  V., 
very  distinctly  defines  one  of  the  duties  of  that 
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committpo.  and  that  half  of  Art.  VIII.  and  all 
of  Art.  IX.  are  devoted  to  the  same  snhjecl; 
and  Sees.  1,  2.  and  3  of  Art  VI.  are  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  duties  of  the  individual  members 
of  that  committee;  and  in  no  way,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  singly  or  collectively,  do 
they,  as  ]\Ir.  Npwnian  ^ays,  "interfere  with  the 
dutie>  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors,"  and  no  '•  con- 
flict of  aiuhority  would  ensue." 

He  asks,  "If  the  Hoard  of  Directors  be  not 
the  Executive  Committee,"  what  is  the  Board 
created  for?    What  are  its  duties?" 

If  he  will  read  the  last  half  of  Sec.  4,  Art.VL, 
and  Sees.  6  and  7  of  the  same  article,  all  of  Art. 
VII.  and  the  last  half  of  Art.  VIIL,  he  will  lind 
what  the  Board  of  Directors  is  for,  and  what  its 
duties  are,  quite  fully  set  forth. 

In  critici?ing  Sec.  3.  Art.  VI.,  he  says,  "  Here 
is  a  big  loop-hole,  because  it  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Union  shall  pay  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Union  all  moneys  left  in  his  hands 
after  paying  the  expense  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing." It  has  been  customary  for  the  Secretary 
to  pay  the  usual  expenses  of  tiie  Association  out 
of  the  moneys  he  receivi  d  for  membership  fees, 
and  pay  the  remainder  to  the  Treasurer;  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever  before 
thought  of  there  beii]g  even  a  small  "loop- 
hole. '  to  say  nothing  of  a  big  one. :    «3  ^^ 

^  If  Mr.  Newman  considers  this  "a  big  loop- 
hole," how  would  he,  if  he  were  outside  of  the 
position  of  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  G.^neral 
Manager,  (illy  characterize  the  method  of  han- 
dling the  hundreds — yes,  thousands— of  dollars 
of  funds  that  have  been  in  his  hands  as  Trea- 
suier  (General  Managei)  without  a  single  pro- 
vii-ion  in  the  constitution  for  its  safety?  I  have 
not  the  means  at  hand  for  knowing  all  about 
the  past  condition  of  the  treasury  of  the  N.  B. 
K.  U.;  liut,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
during  the  years  '86,  '87,  "iiO,  '91,  "03.  '94  and  '9.'), 
the  General  Manager  handled  about  f.5.M)0of  the 
funds  of  the  Union,  and  no  one  said  any  thing 
about  a  "loop  hole;"'  and  last  year  there  was 
very  nearly  one  hundr(  d  times  as  much  of  the 
money  of  the  Union  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Manager  as  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  "Those  living  in  glass 
houses  shiuild  not  throw  stones." 

In  referring  to  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  he  asks,  "How  are  their  expenses  to 
be  paid  ?  If  mileage  and  per  diem  are  to  be 
paid,  it  should  be  so  stated." 

Well,  for  once  I  can  agree' with  his  "criti- 
cism;" and  as  no  such  provision  is  made,  the 
very  natural  inference  would  be  that  "mileage 
and  per  diim"  are  not  to  bo  paid  them,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  N.  B. 
K.  U. 

He  spf  aksof  a"cfmpnlsi1ory  meeting"  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  "  that  the  expense  of 
such  a  compulsatory  meeting  would  bo  no  mean 
item."    The  "compulsitory "  part  is  the  last 


sentence  of  Sec.  6.  of  Art.  VI,  and  is  tio  more 
"comuulsilory"  than  the  provision  in  Art.  I.  of 
the  present  N.  B.  K.  U.,  which  says  that  it 
"shall  meet  annually,"  etc.  Now,  in  the  elev- 
en years  of  its  existence  has  the  Union,  which 
"shall  meet  annually,"  ever  met?  and  if  it  has, 
who  paid  the  "mileage  and  per  diem"?  Has 
the  Secretary  -  Treasurer-  General  -  Manager, 
been  paying  "  the  mileage  and  per  diem  "? 

In  referring  to  Art.  X  he  asks,  "  Why  such 
tautology  ?  "  I  believe  1  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion quite  readily.  It  is  probable  that  those 
engaged  in  formulating  the  constitution  (among 
whom  were  Prof.  Cook,  Hon.  Eugene  S"Cor, 
Rev.  E.  G.  Abbott,  Hon.  E.  VVhitcomb,  R.  F. 
Holtermann,  J.  T.  Calvert,  L.  D.  StiNon,  Thos. 
G.  Newman,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  A.  I.  Root,  Bro. 
Ben,  Geo.  VV.  Brodbeck,  E.  R.  Root,  F.  A.  Gem- 
mell,  VV.  F.  Marks,  G^o.  W.  York,  Hon.  (}.  E. 
Hilton.  M.  B.  Holmes.  E.  S.  Lovesy  (Salt  Lake 
City),  II.  F.  Moore,  E.  Kretchmer,  with  myself 
and  more  than  a  score  of  others,  did  not  repre- 
sent all  of  the  wisdom  there  is  among  bee- 
keepers. Pages  737  and  738  of  the  Avierican 
Bee  Jonriinl  for  Nov.  19,  1896,  might  be  inter- 
esting reading  for  friend  Newman. 

It  seems  to  me  thafhis  "  criticism  "  on  Sec.  7, 
Art.  Vr.,  is  one  of;  fault-finding  rather  than  an 
effort  to  aid  in  so  revising  it  as  to  make  it  bet- 
ter. I  see  nothing  in  it  that  would  necessitate 
a  "complete  revision"  of  it,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  so  alter  it  as  to  erase  the  words 
"extra  but"  in  the  sentence  where  it  says, 
"  and  cause  such  extra  but  equal  assessments  to 
be  made,"  etc. 

In  replying  to  the  last  two  paragraphs  of 
friend  Newman's  article,  I  will  say  that  the 
constitution  does  not  provide  for  "expensive 
annual  meetings,"  and  I  can't  understand  why 
he  so  frequently  refers  to  matters  that  are  not 
even  hinted  at  in  the  constitution,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  unless  it  be  to  prejudice 
members  of  the  N.  B.  K.  U.  against  the  mea- 
sure. Here  is  an  example:  "  If  it  is  attempted 
to  make  it  representative,  it  will  fail."  etc. 
Now,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  ref- 
erence in  the  constitution  to  any  such  attempt. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  last  two  para- 
graphs of  his  "criticism,"  he  directly  insults 
the  intelligence  of  the  nearly  threescore  bee- 
keepers who  "had  a  hand"  in  preparing  and 
adopting  the  constitution,  and  shows  his  lack 
of  cjnsideration  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of 
others  (who  may  be  just  as  able  as  he  to  say 
what  is  the  best  course  to  pursue)  in  assuming 
that  he  has  a  right  to  "refer  back  to  the  next 
convention  at  HufTalo  for  revision,"  etc.  Since 
when  has  it  been  the  prerogative  of  the  General 
Minager"to  refer  back,"  unasked,  a  matter 
that  the  U.  S.  B.  K.  U.  has  requested  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  N.  B.  K.  U.  to  submit  to  a 
vote  of  its  members,  quite  a  number  of  whom 
are_m embers  of  both  organizations?  and  since 
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when  and  by  whona  has  it  been  decided  that 
the  General  Manager  has  the  power  to  say  that 
a  body  of  bee  kei  per.— some  of  whom  rank  as 
the  peers  of  any  other  bee-keepers — has  not  the 
right  of  petition?  If  he  has  this  power,  the 
sooner  we  know  it  the  better;  and  if  he  has  not 
this  powi'r.  and  he  in-istson  exercising  it,  the 
sooner  his  successor  ;s  chosen  the  better. 

The  closing  sentence  of  his  article  is  the 
snmming  upof  the  whole  matter.  Here  it  is: 
"There  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  its  advo- 
cates to  do  but  to  await  the  action  of  the  con- 
vention next  year;  at  least,  so  it  seems  to — 
"  Yours  for  every  progressive  step." 

Shades  of  democracy !  "Where  are  we  at?" 
Mr.  E'iitor.  wouldn't  that  sentence  look  a  little 
more  complete  if  put  in  italics,  or  even  in  large 
caps?  j"  Nothing  left  for  its  advocates  to  do  " 
but  to  wait  till  "next  year"  !  Well,  I  think 
friend.  Newman' will  find  that  its  advocates 
think  there  is  something  for  them  to  do  besides 
wailing,  if  that  is  the  couri^e  he  proposes  to 
take;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  about  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  nominate  the  General 
Manager's  successor  unless  he  at  once  proceeds 
to  piillin  his  bellicose  horns  and  show  a  little 
con.-iieration  for  the  wishes  of  others.who  have 
^jUjht  to  ask  that  they  be  heard.; 
Cl  bf-lieve  I  fully  appreciate  the  splendid  work 
and  achievements  of  General  Manager  New- 
man in  pushingwith  all  his  energy,  often  hop- 
ing against  hope,  till  he,  with  the  aid  of  the 
able  Advisory  Board,  has  established  the  Union 
on  a  firm  foundation,  and  achieved  for  it  vic- 
tory wherever  called  to  battle;  but  notwith- 
standing his  great  achievements,  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  has  now  planted  himself  squarely 
in  the  way  of  any  "progressive  step"  being 
taken;  and  unless  he  "stands  from  under  "  he 
will  be  very  apt,  sooner  or  later,  to  ask,  "  Where 
am  I  at  ?  "  for  the  wheels  of  progress,  although 
they  may  be  blocked  for  a  time,  will  finally  roll 
on,  di'spite  all  obstacles. 

I  know  of  no  one  having  claimed  that  the 
constiiution  is  perfect;  but  it  takes  nothing 
from  the  funds  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  N.  B. 
K.  U.,  but  adds  to  the  funds;  and  instead  of  in 
any  way  weakening  theetiiciency  of  the  work  of 
the  Advisory  Board,  its  aim  is  to  enlarge  its 
field  of  labor  and  add  to  its  efficiency;  and  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  members  of  the  Un- 
ion should  not  take  a  "  progressive  step  "by 
adopting  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
B.  K.  U.  at  Lincoln. 

fe  If  the  constitution  is  so  adopted,  the  officers 
eUcted  at  the  next  annual  election  of  the  Un- 
ion will  be  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  new 
Union  until  their  successors  are  elected  at  the 
annual  election,  in  Dec,  1896.: 
r.  Y(njrs  for  the  new  constitution,  and  "  every 
progressive  step."j  A.  B.  Mason. 

rSee  editorial  comments  elsewhere.— Ed.1 


A  HANDY  UNCAPPIKG  BCX. 


The  accompanying  illustraiicn  is  our  uncap- 
piiig-box  with  a  comb  in  posiiitn  to  le  uncap- 
ped. You  will  notice  a  bar  across  the  box, 
tlirough  which  a  pin  is  prcjecting  upwaid, 
which  acts  as  a  pivot  when  the  ccnier  of  the 
end-bar  is  placed  upon  it.  One  .^ide  of  the  comb 
is  uncapped,  when  it  is  swung  around  and  the 
other  side  cut  olT,  the  cappings  dropping  into 
the  box.  The  inside  consists  of  tw  o  boxes  with 
wire  bottoms,  one  of  which  is  standing  outside. 


The  object  in  having  two  boxes  is  this:  When 
the  box  to  the  left  becomes  filled  with  cappings 
or  pieces  of  comb,  it  is  slipped  to  the  left  and 
allowed  to  drain  while  the  other  is  being  filled; 
when  they  are  both  full  the  one  to  the  left, 
which  the  honey  has  all  drained  out  of,  is 
emptied  in  the  wax-extractor;  the  full  one  is 
then  slipped  to  the  left,  and  allowed  to  drain 
while  the  other  is  being  filled.  The  honey  can 
be  drawn  off  at  any  time  through  the  faucet 
shown  at  the  right.  The  cover,  which  is  now 
folded  back,  is  closed  when  not  in  use,  which 
makes  it  free  from  anls,  robber  bees,  dirt,  etc., 
and  also  furnishes  a  convenient  table  or  work- 
bench. We  have  had  one  of  these  in  use  for 
five  years,  and  would  not  think  of  running  an 
apiary  without  it.       C.  E.  Puekicie  &  Bkos. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

[Mr.  O.  O.  Poppleton,  when  here  a  few  weeks 
ago.  aescribed  an  uncappingbox  that,  in  out- 
side appeariince,  must  l;e  very  much  like  the 
one  abovf^.  The  inttrtial  arrangement,  howev- 
er, is  dilTerent.  Mr.  PupphMon's,  while  about 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  is  made  so  as  to  lake  his 
frames  crosswise.  Tiie  combs  are  uncapped  on 
across  stick,  the  cappings  failing  into  the  box 
near  the  end.  In  thf  other  end  the  sliced  off 
combs  are  hung,  and  sometimes  the  man  with 
the  knife  will  have  stored  in  th<^  box  quite  a 
number  of  combs  ahead  of  the  other  man.  who 
is  extracting.  If  there  is  one  person,  he  uncaps 
until  the  box  is  filled  with  combs,  and  then  he  is 
ready  for  the  extractor. — Ed.] 
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1*^  gorry,  b'red 
Anderson,  is 
it  yerself  me 
two  eyes  are 
a  beholdin'? 
or,  whist  ye! 
is  it  yer  spir- 
it?" 

Fred  turned 
suddenly;  his 
knees    quak- 
ed, and  he  grasped  the  railing  for  support. 

"Matt  Hogan,"  said  he,  in  an  astonished 
whisper,  then  louder,  "Matt  Hogan,  and  alive! 
thank  God!" 

"Ha,  ha!  me  dear  Fred,  yees  be  a  quare 
janius  to  think  me  a  dead  man  whin  I  am  alive 
from  the  sole  of  me  great  toe  to  the  summit  of 
me  head." 
"  But,  Malt,  how  did  you  escape  the  flood '? " 
"  An'  it's  the  same  quesiion  I'd  be  afther  ask- 
in'  yerself." 

"But,  Matt,  that  big  tree-root  knocked  you 
off  the  raft  and  under  the  water,  before  my 
very  eyes." 

'•An' sure  I  thought  it  served  yees  the  same 
thrick." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Fred;  "that's  where  you  lost 
track  of  me."  And  Fred  told  the  story  of  his 
escape  and  sickness;  "and  you  see  1  am  rather 
shaky  yet;  but  1  tell  you.  Malt,  what  a  load  is 
oflf  my  mind  to  tind  you  alive  and  well! 
Hurrah!" 

"Hist,  there,  now,  Fred,  with  yer  demonstra- 
tions; yees  make  me  blush,  for  this  crowd  will 
think  we're  loaded  with  tangle  fool;  let's  sit 
down  in  some  quiet  corner  where  we  can  have 
our  celebration  all  to  ourselves.  Yer  anxious 
to  know  the  manner  of  me  escape;  so,  to  make 
me  sthory  short,  I  will  mintion  that,  afther 
shweeping  me  off  the  work-binch,  that  ould 
tree-stump  took  another  turn  jist  in  time  lo  let 
me  get  aboard.  '  Wid  yer  lave,'  said  I,  as  I 
sthraddled  it.  Thin  another  ould  stump  locked 
horns  with  it  so  fasht  that  I  had  a  raft  of  me 
own.  'Thanks  for  shmall  favors,' said  I, '  an' 
hurrah  for  the  big  ones.'  Me  gondoly  avoided 
all  side  isshues,  an'  kept  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  all  day;  an',  Fred,  I  had  no  idaa  the  river 
was  half  so  long;  but,  long  as  it  was  in  the  day 
time,  it  raached  out  to  the  crack  o'  doom  at 
night;  an'  I  began  to  faal  loike  slippin'  off, 
quiet  loike,  into  the  flood.  But,  do  you  belave 
it?    Miss  Alfaretta's  meremaids  began  to  talk 


to  me.  I  supp-^se  it  was  all  of  me  benumbed, 
hungry,  and  fatigued  condition;  but  a  voice 
seemed  to  say.  '  Matt  Hogan.  yer  a  fool.'  '  That 
may  be,' says  I;  '  but,  please  don't  mintion  it 
outside  the  family.'  Another  says,  '  Matt 
Hogan,  do  yees  love  Biddy  Malooney  ?  '  '  By 
me  soul  I  does,'  says  I.  '  Do  ye  think  yees  '11  be 
afther  getting  married  ?' says  another.  'An' 
sure,  I  will,'  says  I.  '  But,'  says  the  meremaid, 
'there's  one  condition.'  'An'  what  is  that?' 
says  I.  "Hould  fasht  to  the  stump,' says  she. 
'An'  what  if  I  don't  ?  '  says  I.  '  Why,  you  fool,' 
says  the  voice,  '  you'll  be  drowned.  Thin  it's 
yer  Biddy  that  '11  marry  ould  Tim  Connor.' 
'  Bad  cess  to  yees,  to  the  flood,  an'  to  Tim  Con- 
nor. I  defy  yees  all,'  says  I;  an'  1  tell  yees, 
Fred,  I  kept  me  word,  an'  clung  to  the  raft. 
That  Tim  Connor  idaa  saved  me  life.  Early 
in  the  morning  I  was  taken  from  me  raft  more 
dead  than  alive  by  a  rescue-boat,  and  taken  to 
Sacramento.  I  kept  a  saying  'Meremaids, 
meremaids,' so  they  told  me  afterward;  an' if 
it  was  maids  I  wanted,  they  said  I  should  have 
them;  an'  they  put  me  into  the  ould  maids' 
hospital.  To  make  me  sthory  short,  I  had  a 
long  run  of  faver.  an'  you  see  I  am  shaky  yet; 
but  the  seein'  of  yees  puts  new  life  into  me;" 
and  the  two  shook  hands  again.  "I  see,  Fred, 
fur  all  the  bad  luck  yees  had,  yees  still  inter- 
ested in  baas." 

"Yes;  but.  Matt,  that  was  a  discouraging 
blow  to  me.  I  think  I  will  look  up  some  other 
business." 

"  Before  you  do,"  said  Matt,  "  you'd  best  see 
a  man  who  is  in  camp  near  the  hospital.  He 
has  a  baa-ranch  in  the  mountains— but,  by  me 
soul!  there's  the  man  now  lookin'at  that  honey 
exhibit,"  said  Matt,  grasping  Fred  by  the  arm. 

"  Which  man  ?  "  asked  Fred. 

"  The  large  man  with  a  slouch  hat  and  long 
grayish  whiskers.  He  is  a  docthor;  come  over 
an'  I  will  inlrojuce  yees." 

"  Good  afthernoon,  docthor." 

"  Why,  Matt  Hogan!  glad  to  see  you;  what 
has  come  over  you,  Hogan  ?  you  look  much  bet- 
ter than  you  did  yesterday." 

"  I  have  found  a  rimedy  here  to-day,  docthor, 
that  puts  new  life  into  me.  Dr.  Hayden,  allow 
me  to  inlrojuce  me  friend  Fred  Anderson,  the 
fellow  I  thought  was  drowned  along  with  his 
honey." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Anderson,  I  am  more  than 
pleased  to  meet  you.  Mr.  Hogan  has  given  me 
a  history  of  your  conversion  of  a  bee-cave  into 
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something   useful,  and,  later,  of  the  loss  of  all 
by  the  flood." 

•'  Yes,  Matt  was  my  best  helper,  and  I  under- 
stand from  him  that  you  are  also  interested  in 
bees." 

'•I  am  a  little  interested,"  said  Dr.  Hayden. 
Call  at  our  camp  this  evening,  where  we  can 
have  a  little  bee-keepers'  convention  all  to 
ourselves.  Mr.  Hogan  will  show  you  our  camp. 
I  will  therefore  bid  you  adieu  until  evening." 

"  That  is  what  I  call  a  fine-appearing  man," 
said  Fred;  "verily,  like  all  bee-keepers;  but  he 
seems  to  wish  privacy  in  respect  to  his  business. 
Bee-keepers,  as  a  general  thing,  wish  to  give 
their  little  knowledge  to  all  the  world,  and  to 
make  as  many  more  bee-keepers  as  possible." 

"  Yes."  said  Matt,  "  there's  Fred  Anderson 
setting  up  one  Hogan  and  one  Buell  in  the 
business." 

*' That  is  even  so,  Matt;  but  this  man  seems 
to  be  an  exception.  I  shall  enjoy  a  talk  with 
him." 

Fred  and  Matt  were  prompt  in  their  appear- 
ance at  the  camp,  and  Frfd  found  a  curious 
assortment  of  Indians  and  Indian  ponies. 

Dr.  Hayden's  greeting  was  cordial,  explain- 
ing that  it  was  unusual  for  him  to  be  accom- 
panied by  his  dusky  friends;  "but  this  being 
fair  week  I  brought  the  boys  along  to  give  them 
a  glimpse  of  civilization.  But  if  what  I  see 
here  in  Sacramento  is  a  specimen  of  the  civil- 
ization of  my  race,  the  earlier  we  get  back  to 
our  quiet  homes  the  better.  The  tribe  is  not 
addicted  to  gambling,  drunkenness,  or  debauch- 
ery." 

"  That  is  just  my  opinion,"  said  Fred,  "  and  I 
am  disgusted  with  the  moral  aspects  of  this 
fair." 

"  Me  friends,"  said  Matt,  "  yees  have  not  been 
here  long  enough.  The  bad  characters  are 
from  other  pairts.  There's  many  good  people 
here;  and  fur  a  quiet  place  and  Christian  peo- 
ple yees  will  find  It  in  the  ould  maids'  hospital." 

"  Matt  is  greatly  taken  with  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,"  said  the  doctor,  "  since  they  nursed 
him  back  into  health;  but  I  am  thinking  they 
will  not  thank  you  for  calling  them  old  maids. 
But  now  about  bees.  You  must  have  had  quite 
an  extended  experience  with  them,  Mr.  An- 
derson." 

For  an  hour  the  conversation  about  bees 
never  flagged.  Fred  hardly  observed  that  the 
doctor  was  getting  to  the  amount  of  his  bee 
knowledge;  but  he  did  observe  that  he  adroitly 
evaded  giving  the  definite  location  of  his 
apiary.  "  In  the  mountains,"  he  would  say, 
when  too  closely  pressed;  but  "mountains" 
was  an  indefinite  term,  for  mountains  were 
north,  east,  and  west;  and  anywhere  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  away.  Finally 
the  doctor  exclaimed,  "  Well,  Mr.  Anderson,  I 
suppose  you  were  greatly  disappointed  over  the 
loss  of  your  fine  apiary  and  your  houey— all  the 
labor  of  the  season  ?  " 


"I  certainly  was  and  am,"  replied  Fred; 
"and  since  I  have  bi-en  here  in  Sacramento  I 
have  seriously  thought  of  turning  my  attention 
to  some  other  busine-is." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  I  know  it  appears  to  be  a  cruel  blow;  but  are 
not  these  crushing  adversities  given  to  us  that 
we  may  make  our  success  the  more  brilliant  ?  " 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  it  in  that  light,"  re- 
plied Fred.  "  My  whole  business  is  swept  away 
past  recovery;  and  if  there  is  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess for  me,  the  way  seems  to  be  blocked  by  the 
lack  of  means  to  work  with." 

"  Well,  now.  let  us  figure  a  little,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  You  are  sober  and  industrious,  well 
posted  in  bee  culture,  and  need  a  place  where 
you  can  put  your  talents  to  good  use.  Listen  to 
this  proposition:  Come  to  my  mountain  home 
and  lake  charge  of  my  apiiify:  and,"  said  he, 
laying  his  hand  upon  l-'ied's  knee,  "•  you  will 
never  regn-t  it." 


MATT   TELLS   THE    STORY.    ^ 

"  But,  Dr.  Hayden,  you  have  not  told  me 
where  the  apiary  is  located;  and  should  I  ac- 
cept your  offer  I  should  want  to  know  where  I 
am  going.  That  is  a  reasonable  request,  I  am 
sure." 

"  It  certainly  is,"  replied  the  doctor;  "  but 
for  peculiar  reasons,  which  I  can  explain  here- 
after to  your  satisfaction,  I  can  not  tell  you 
about  the  location  while  in  Sacramento.  I  can, 
however,  conduct  you  to  the  place;  and  after 
examination,  if  the  outlook  is  not  to  your  lik- 
ing, you  can  return  at  my  expense." 

Though  Fred  was  not  really  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement,  his  curiosity  and  love  of  ad- 
venture were  excited.  Dr.  Hayden's  kindly 
manner  also  prompted  him  to  accept  the  offer. 

While  considering  the  matter,  Fred's  thoughts 
centered  upon  Alfaretta.  Their  lives  had  of 
late  been  bound  together  by  so  many  episodes 
that  he  was  fain  to  stay  near  her  all  the  rest  of 
his  life.    But  he  further  reasoned  that  a  few 
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months'  absence  would  enable  him  the  more 
clearly  to  realize  the  condition  of  his  own  mind, 
and  also  enable  him  upon  his  return  to  detect, 
if  there  was  in  her,  any  real  mental  improve- 
ment. With  these  thoughts  in  mind  he  decid- 
ed to  cast  his  lot  with  Dr.  llayden;  and,  turn- 
ing to  him,  he  said,  '"  I  would  accept  your  offer, 
doctor;  but  as  you  leave  to-morrow  afternoon  1 
could  hardly  be  ready  to  accompany  you.  I 
have  an  errand  to  perform.  A  very  kind  friend 
of  mine  up  the  river — Prof.  Buell — " 

'•Prof.  Buell!  Huell,"  interrupted  the  doctor. 
"  Prof.  Buell  ?  Why,  that  name  sounds  half  way 
familiar;  but  my  professor  was  plain  Bull — a 
good  strong  name — Bull,  and  a  good  man  he 
was  too." 


"Well,  Fred,"  said  Matt,  after  leaving  the 
camp,  "  yees  are  gettin' along  foine  with  the 
docthor;  and  something  whispers  me  (perhaps 
it's  one  of  Alfaretta's  meremaids)  that  yees  will 
make  a  good  sthrike  to  go  with  him.  Respect- 
in'  the  pony,  I  will  see  to  its  delivery  to  Mr. 
Buell,  for  I  must  go  up  the  river  soon." 

"It  seems  that  things  could  not  be  more 
nicely  arranged  for  my  departure,"  Fred  replied. 

Matters  were  satisfactorily  arranged  the 
next  day,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  the  little 
band  left  camp.  Dr.  llayden,  having  in  mind 
Fred's  recent  illness,  provided  him  with  one  of 
the  easiest-riding  ponies;  "and,"  said  he, 
"  you  will  scarcely  know  the  difference  between 
that  pony  and  saddle  and  a  rocking-chair." 


"  "WELL,   SIR,  MY  APIARY  IS  LOCATED    IN    THE    MIDST  OF  THAT  SPARKLE,  CRYSTAL  MOUNTAIN." 


"Prof.  Buell,  as  I  was  saying,"  continued 
Fred,  "  commissioned  me  to  purchase  a  gentle 
riding-pony  for  his  invalid  daughter." 

"That's  another  familiar  feature,"  said  Dr. 
Hayden,  reflectively.  "My  professor  had  a 
daughter,  but  Bull  was  the  name— Bull.  But 
the  pony  I  have  is  just  what  you  want.  We 
brought  in  a  few  pack  ponies,  and  shall  have 
but  few  things  to  pack  to  the  mountains,  and 
can  spare  one— a  pretty  black  pony,  gentle, 
fleet  of  foot,  with  all  the  qualities  for  a  lady's 
horse.  You  have  plenty  of  time  to-morrow  to 
give  the  pony  a  trial.  Take  it  over  to  Matt's 
old  maids'  hospital  and  give  each  dame  a  ride." 

Fred  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  doctor 
that  he  had  a  mind  to  accept  the  pony  then 
and  there;  but  he  deferred  his  decision  until 
the  morrow. 


They  pursued  a  northwest  course,  traveling 
upon  unfrequented  roads,  and  well  into  the 
night  of  the  second  day  they  camped  beside  one 
of  those  beautiful  lakes  which  give  Lake  Coun- 
ty its  name." 

"Your  companions  must  be  familiar  with 
this  route,"  said  Fred,  "  to  follow  it  so  easily  in 
the  night." 

"  Not  only  the  Indians  but  their  ponies  know 
every  inch  of  this  ground,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  and  to-morrow  night  we  make  our  last  stage; 
and  I  will  tell  you  now  that  we  shall  then  be  in 
the  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation." 

"Round  Valley?"  repeated  Fred;  "  why,  I 
have  heard  that  those  Indians  bear  an  ugly 
reputation." 

"You  should  not  believe  all  you  hear,"  said 
the  doctor.    "  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that, 
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from  your  observation,  this  is  not  much  of  a 
honey  country;  but  appearances  are  di'ceiving. 
To  use  a  mining  term,  this  country  has  pocl<eis 
of  honey  flora  in  the  mountains  second  to  none 
In  the  world.  It  is  so  with  the  Indians.  P.iople 
are  unfavorably  deceived  respt^cting  them." 
:z,The  last  night  of  the  j  )urney  wore  away. 
So  much  night  travel  caused  Frod  to  sleep  more 
or  less  in  his  saddle  while  his  pony  bore  him 
safely  forward.  The  morning  dawned  brightly 
as  they  commenced  the  descent  into  Round 
Valley, 

"Now,"  said  the  doctor,  riding  up  to  Fred's 
side,  "I  can  show  you  the  location  of  my  api- 
ary. Here  we  see  the  Indian  rancheria  in  the 
valley;  but  look  beyond  to  those  mountains, 
twenty-five  miles  away.  D )  you  see  that  glis- 
tening in  the  morning  sun  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Fred,  "it  looks  like  a  city  with 
gilded  spires." 

"  Well,  sir,  my  apiary  is  located  in  the  midst 
of  that  sp.irkle,  and  that  is  Crystal  Mountain.' 

"Crystal  Mountain!"  said  Fred,  in  astonish- 
ment. "  Why,  doctor,  ever  since  I  came  to  Cal- 
ifornia I  have  heard  nothing  but  evil  reports 
from  that  locality.  The  man  who  claims  to 
own  it  is  described  as  a  brigand,  a  thief,  a 
murderer— sly,  treacherous,  unknown,  yet  lur- 
ing a  score  of  people  to  their  death;  and  your 
apiary  is  there!"  and  Fred,  grasping  his  bridle- 
reins,  and  turning  suddenly  in  his  saddle,  with 
a  forced  smile  exclaimed,  ''  And,  Dr.  Hayden, 
you  are,  perhaps,  that  mysterious  man." 

"  I  am  the  man,"  said  Dr.  Ilayden,  dryly. 
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COMBS  ATTACHED  TO  SEPARATORS. 

Questiim. — Will  you  tell  us,  through  the  col- 
umns of  Gleanings,  how  to  prevent  the  bees 
fastening  the  comb  to  the  separators?  I  had 
several  colonies  which  attached  the  comb  in 
nearly  every  section  to  the  separators— some  in 
only  one  place,  while  a  few  were  attached  in 
several  places.  Other  colonies  gave  perfect 
combs,  not  a  single  attachment  being  made  to 
any  separator. 

Ansioer. — Were  I  to  answer  in  short,  I  would 
say,  "  Put  each  colony  in  just  the  condition  as 
were  those  which  did  not  attach  a  single  comb 
to  any  separator;"  and  I  sometimes  think  such 
an  answer  would  be  the  best  reply  that  could 
be  given  in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  for  it  would 
set  the  person,  having  the  trouble,  to  studying 
into  that  which  would  make  him  (or  her)  an  in- 
telligent bee-keeper,  through  creating  in  him  a 
determination  to  master  every  problem  which 
might  come  before  him  along  the  line  of  our  be- 
loved pursuit.    But  as  the  managers  of  Gi-ean- 


INGS  have  set  thisdepartmentapart  for  makthg 
plain  those  things  that  are  puz/Jing  to  the  nov- 
ice, I  will  give  some  of  the  things  which  con- 
tribute toward  an  attaching  of  combs  to  the 
sep.irators,  which  things  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  greatest  cau>e  for  attaching  combs  to  the 
separators  li>s  in  not  having  th^  hives  stand 
level,  for  the  bees  always  build  their  comb  per- 
pendicular—  especially  so  in  the  case  of  narrow 
or  thin  sections,  where  the  uprights  are  no  more 
than  \%  inches  wide,  as  in  this  case  it  requires 
but  very  little  out  of  the  perpendicular  for  the 
lower  end  of  the  comb  to  come  near  enough  to 
the  si>parator  for  the  bees  to  build  brace-combs 
out  to  the  separator  to  hold  the  comb  in  place, 
as  they  nearly  always  look  out  for  bracing  in 
this  way  where  the  septum  of  the  comb  comes 
within  }<i  to  %  of  aa  inch  of  any  pirt  of  the 
hive.  It  is  n)t  necjssary  that  thi  hive  be  lev- 
eled both  ways,  unless  the  combs  in  the  brood- 
chamberrun  in  anoppO'^itedirection  from  those 
in  the  sections  ;  but  it  is  necessiry  to  have  the 
hive  level  in  the  dir^jctiou  of  the  op^n  sides  of 
your  sections  if  you  would  produce  the  nicest 
of  section  honey.  And  it  is  not  well  to  do  this 
leveling  with  the  eye,  for,  unless  the  eye  is 
trained  in  this  matter,  it  is  little  b.itter  than 
guesswork.  1  use  a  spirit-level  for  this  work; 
but  in  the  absence  of  this  I  would  use  a  plum- 
met, which  any  novice  can  make. 

Next  to  having  the  hives  level  comes  the 
matter  of  how  the  starters  are  put.  in  the  sec- 
tions. If  in  a  slip  sh  )d  way,  so  that  they  pull 
off  or  fall  down  from  the  weight  of  the  bees  be- 
fore they  thoroughly  attach  them  to  the  top  o 
the  sections,  poor  combs  and  many  braces  will 
be  the  result.  Then  if  care  is  not  taken  to  hive 
these  starters  run  true  with  the  sections,  they 
will  be  angling  enough  so  that  the  bees  will 
swing  the  edges  of  thejcombs  around  ani  at- 
tach them  to  the  sepirators  instead  of  the  sides 
of  the  sections,  thus  making  a  nasty  mess  when 
we  come  to  remove  the  separators.  Even  where 
full  sheets  of  foundation  are  used,  some  are  so 
careless  in  putting  them  in  that  the  edges  are 
nearer  the  separators  than  the  sections,  wh^a 
placed  on  the  hives,  when  the  bees  will  attach 
them  to  the  nearest  point,  as  they  always  d), 
for  they  care  not  as  to  the  salible  quality  of 
their  product.  But  in  full  sheets  of  tounJation 
and  a  level  hive  we  have  the  greatest  prevent- 
ive against  these  brace-combs,  and  latterly  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  try  to  dispense  with  full  sheH>ts  of  thin 
foundation  for  each  section,  only  as  we  have 
full  sheets  of  drawn  comb  to  use  in  place  of  the 
foundation.  But  the  full  sheets  of  foundation 
will  not  remedy  the  trouble  where  the  hives 
are  much  out  of  level,  for  the  bees  seem  to  have 
a  way  of  building  or  drawing  out  their  cells  on 
the  side  of  the  founJalion  farthest  away  from 
the  separators  first,  which  ten  Is  to  curl  the 
lower  end  of  the  founlation  around  nearer  the 
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separator,  till  the  bees  attach  it  to  the  separa- 
tor instead  of  the  bottom  of  the  section. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  putting-on  of  sec- 
tions while  the  colony  is  too  weak  to  fully  occu- 
py them,  these  weak  colonies  commencing  on 
the  "bait"  sections  first,  and  then  spreading 
out  from  there  in  either  direction;  but  as  it  is 
the  warmest  and  most  homelike  on  the  sides 
next  to  the  center,  they  draw  out  the  cells  near 
the  center  of  the  foundation,  up  and  down,  first 
on  this  inside  of  the  foundation,  which  causes  it 
to  curl  at  the  sides  till  it  comes  nearer  the  sep- 
arators than  to  the  sides  of  the  sections,  and 
thus  it  is  attached  to  the  separators  instead  of 
to  the  i-ections,  where  it  should  be. 

Lastly,  this  trouble  may  come  from  putting 
the  sections  on  too  early  in  the  season,  before 
the  honey-harvest  commences,  or  allowing  them 
to  stay  on  the  hive  during  a  long  period  of 
scarcity,  when  the  bees,  not  having  any  other 
work  to  do,  amuse  themselves  in  gnawing  the 
foundation,  from  mischief,  or  because  they 
think  it  is  some  foreign  substance  not  needed  in 
the  hive,  or  to  use  the  wax  thus  gnawed  off  to 
stop  cracks  or  crevices  about  the  hive.  It  mat- 
ters not  from  what  motive  this  gnawing  of  the 
foundation  is  brought  about,  it  can  result  only 
in  less  perfect  combs  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  a  good  honey-flow  come  on  immediate- 
ly after  putting  the  sections  on  the  hive.  Such 
gnawing  more  often  results  in  the  twisting- 
about  of  that  part  which  is  left,  than  other- 
wise, and,  in  thus  twisting  some  portion^  of  the 
foundation,  come  nearer  the  separators  than 
the  sides  of  the  sections,  when  brace  combs  are 
the  result.  The  putting-on  of  sections  too  early 
in  the  season  can  be  easily  avoided  by  studying 
our  location  as  to  its  flora;  but  as  we  can  have 
no  control  of  the  secretion  of  nectar,  or  the  pe- 
riods of  scarcity  coming  after  the  sections  are 
on,  this  part  of  the  matter  can  not  well  be  over- 
come where  the  ordinary  foundation  is  used, 
unless  we  can  breed  a  race  of  bees  that  will  not 
gnaw  the  foundation  when  they  are  idle.  The 
new  foundation  now  being  worked  on  (which  I 
hope  may  be  brought  to  perfection),  having 
quite  a  depth  of  cell,  will  overcome  this  gnaw- 
ing matter,  I  think  ;  for  in  all  of  my  observa- 
tions I  have  never  known  bees  to  cut  out  drawn 
comb,  no  matter  how  long  they  were  idle. 

Now,  by  avoiding  all  the  things  which  tend 
toward  these  brace-combs  being  attached  to  the 
separators,  we  can  have  perfect  combs,  and 
honey  of  the  highest  quality,  all  other  things 
being  equal;  and  I  have  so  far  overcome  this 
matter  that  hardly  one  section  of  honey  out  of 
300  is  defective  along  this  line. 


Jf  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of , Gleanings,  make  known 
the  request  on  a  postal,  with  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses,  and  we  will,  with  pleasure,  send  theni. 


-xdM^rgMM 


HEART  8-EASE. 

I  call  attention  to  an  error  on  page  790  of 
Gi-EANiNGS.  The  "  heart's-ease "  or  smart- 
weed  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stilson  is  a  species  of 
polygonum,  and  belongs  to  the  buckwheat 
family  and  not  to  the  violet  family,  as  the  ed- 
itor supposes.  It  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  confusion  of  common  botanical  names. 
Heart's-ease  properly  refers  to  the  pansy,  or  to 
its  prototype,  the  species  Viola  tricolor,  which 
belongs  to  the  violet  family.  The  various  spe- 
cies of  Poli/gojiitm  are  known  by  the  common 
names,  "smartweed,"  "  heartweed  "  (from  the 
heart-shaped  markings  on  the  leaves  of  some 
species),  and  incorrectly  by  "  heart's-ease," 
which  in  this  case  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of 
heartweed. 

Gray  gives  the  name  smartweed  to  the  sec- 
tion Persicaria,  to  which  section  the  plant  in 
question  belongs.  To  the  whole  genus  he  gives 
the  common  name  knotweed,  doubtless  from 
the  fact  that  they  all  have  swollen  joints. 
Several  of  the  polygonums  are  valuable  honey- 
plants;  but  aside  from  that  they  do  not  have 
much  economic  value,  as  does  their  near  rela- 
tive the  common  buckwheat. 

Boulder.  Colo.,  Nov.  6.         D.  M.  Andrews. 

[After  Nov.  1st  issue  went  out,  and  before 
yours  came,  I  noticed  the  error  and  corrected 
it  in  the  next  number  (see  page  813).  But 
heart's-ease  is  now  an  accepted  name  for  a 
species  belonging  to  the  Polygonacew.  and  in 
the  later  botanies  you  will  probably  find  this 
name  recognized.  It  is  accepted  by  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary,  and  the  Latin  for  the  heart's- 
pase  in  question  is  Polygonum   persicaria. — 


Ed. 


BEES  AND  BEARS  IN  FLORIDA;    "SHOOING" 
THEM   OFF   WITH   AN  APRON. 

Bees  do  better  here  near  the  swamps,  and 
sometimes  people  take  them  to  the  swamp  and 
leave  them;  then  the  bears  generally  take  to 
them  and  rob  a  hive  every  few  nights,  which 
destroys  the  bees  as  well  as  the  honey.  They 
don't  use  the  care  in  robbing  bees  that  men  do. 
J  have  known  bears  to  come  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  a  man's  house  and  take  honey  from  his 
bees  at  night.  They  do  sometimes  climb  a  tree 
that  has  bees  in  it,  and  gnaw  the  hole  larger, 
then  run  a  foot  in  and  get  out  as  much  honey 
as  possible.  I  know  one  tree  this  year  which 
was  cut,  and  had  been  robbed  of  the  honey  by  a 
bear.  I  cut  two  trees  this  year,  hived  the  bees, 
and  left  them  in  the  woods;  and  when  I  went 
back  to  rob  them  a  bear  had  taken  the  honey, 
and  the  bees  were  gone. 

Bears  are  plentiful  here,  but  are  wild,  and 
hard  to  find.  They  gnaw  a  good  many  pine- 
trees.  It  is  said  they  gnaw  them  to  get  the 
gum  ofl'  the  tree  on  their  hair  to  keep  yellow- 
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jackets  and  bumble-bees  from  stinging  them, 
for  they  dig  out  lots  of  their  nests.  But  they 
do  their  mischievous  and  damaging  worlv  on 
hogs.  C.  B.  Owens. 

Cassia,  Fla.,  Oct.  31. 

[Mr.  O.  O.  Popnleton.  who  visited  us  recently, 
gave  us  substantially  the  same  facts  regarding 
the  habits  of  the  bears  in  Florida.  In  speaking 
of  their  temerity,  or  lack  of  it,  rather,  hesaid  his 
wife,  alone,  and  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  was 
met  by  a  bear  who,  like  herself,  was  in  search  of 
turtles'  eggs.  Did  she  run  and  scream?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  She  simply  "shooed"  him  off  a 
scampering  as  she  would  a  lot  of  chickens,  and 
then  gathered  the  eggs.  I  think  it  would  test 
the  courage  of  most  ynen  to  test  a  bear's  courage 
In  a  similar  way,  even  if  they  had  been  possess- 
ed of  one  of  the  aforesaid  aprons.— Ed. 1 


The  photograph  of  the  Lincoln  convention  is 
very  good.  It  can  be  obtained  of  Lovell,  pho- 
tographer. Council  Bluffs,  la.,  for  50  cts.  Later 
on  I  hope  to  present  our  readers  with  a  half- 
tone of  it,  haying  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Lovell.  

B.  S.  K.  Bennett,  of  the  Pacific  Bee  Journal, 
is  said  to  have  cited  certain  banks  as  referenc- 
es, without  authority.  This  same  Bennett  is 
the  one  who  has  been  attacking  George  W. 
Brod beck  and  the  Bee-keepers'  Exchange.  If 
Mr.  Bennett  seeks  the  favor  of  bee-keepers  of 
his  State  he  should  change  his  tactics  a  Utile. 


A  new  book  on  bee-keeping,  for  British  bee- 
keepers, by  Chas  Nettlesmith  White,  is  just  out, 
and  it  is  entitled  "  Pleasurable  Bee-keeping." 
It  contains  1S.5  pages,  nicely  primed,  and  is  full 
of  illustrations.  It  seems  to  cover  quite  fully 
bees  for  pleasure  and  bees  for  profit,  and 
will  no  doubt  till  a  niche  in  English  bee  litera- 
ture. The  price  is  not  stated,  but  it  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  publisher,  Edward  Arnold,  37 
Bedford  St.,  London,  W.  C. 


already  know,  he  is  already  an  overworked 
man,  and  another  straw  placed  upon  his  back — 
well,  he  wouldn't  take  it.  In  the  preparation 
of  this  editorial  I  did  not  have  in  mind  Mr. 
York  or  any  one  in  Chicago;  and  for  fear  that 
some  might  think  that  I  am  seeking  the  job,  I 
will  say  right  now  and  for  all  time,  that  I  can 
not  consider  it  for  a  moment.  I  nave  too  much 
other  work  on  hand  to  do  it  justice. 


On  page  826  of  our  last  issue  I  suggested  that 
bee-keepers  might  clamor  for  a  new  General 
Manager  for  the  new  Union,  on  the  ground 
that  the  present  officer,  Mr.  Newman,  was 
located  on  the  Pacific  coast,  clear  away  from 
the  cities  of  Chicago  and  the  East,  where  the 
evils  of  adulteration  were  the  greatest.  In  a 
private  letter  referring  to  this,  from  the  editor 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  some  might  construe  this 
as  meaning  that  he,  Mr.  York,  ought  to  be  the 
new  Manager.  In  justice  to  my  brother-work- 
er, I  will  say  that  his  duties  are  such  that  he 
could  not  be  constrained  by  love  or  money  to 
accept   the  position.    As  some  of  his  friends 


Mr.  Merrit-i.,  of  the  American  Bee-keeper, 
says  that  "  no  doubt"  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Lincoln  convention,  condemning  the  action 
of  the  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
recommending  the  general  Government  to  send 
an  expedition  to  India  to  secure  Apis  dorsata, 
was  "  by  the  dictation  of  the  half-dozen  wise 
men— Messrs.  Root,  York,  Miller,  Dr.  Mason, 
etc.;"  that"  this  convention  of  war-horses  usu- 
ally run  things  pretty  much  their  own  way 
when  they  get  together."  Mr.  Merrill,  if  I  am 
correct,  never  attended  more  than  one  of  the 
North  American  conventions,  and  that,  unfor- 
tunately, was  one  where  some  discord  was  ap- 
parent— much  more  so  than  in  any  dozen  pre- 
ceding conventions.  All  conventions  of  this 
association  should  not  be  judged  by  this  one. 
The  action  at  Lincoln  condemning  the  Erie  Co. 
recommendation  was  not  "  at  the  dictation  "  of 
any  of  the  gentlemen  named;  neither  had  they 
any  thing  to  do  with  it  beforehand.  The  reso- 
lution was  introduced  by  Mr.  Stilson,  of  the 
Nebraska  Bee-keeper,  and  upon  mature  deliber- 
ation was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
The  main  argument  used  was  that  there  were 
other  thines  much  more  needed  than  the  im- 
portation of  a  new  race  of  beL'S. 


RIDGEPOLE    musings;    ALFALFA    AND     THE 
WEST. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  R.  C. 
Aiken  and  family,  formerly  of  Loveland,  Co!.,  a 
bee-keeper  and  correspondent  of  considerable 
prominence,  is  now  migrating  eastward  and 
southward.  He  has  a  specially  constructed 
wagon  that  I  suppose  takes  largely  the  place  of 
the  good  old-fashioned  "prairie-schooner." 
Driving  through  the  country  as  he  does,  he  has 
a  large  opportunity  for  observation.  If  I  am 
correct,  he  travels  this  way  in  oraer  to  study 
climate  and  localities  better,  for  he  expects  to 
carry  on  his  bee-keeping  operations  in  a  new 
field:  and  his  point  of  residence  not  being  fixed 
he  is  taking  his  time  to  look  over  carefully  the 
country  through  which  he  passes.  He  had  ar- 
ranged to  travel  so  as  to  be  in  Lincoln  at  the 
time  of  the  convention,  Oct.  8th  and  9th.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings,  and 
gave  to  the  convention  much  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  West  and  alfalfa. 

Between  sessions.  I  sought  him  out  and  pro- 
posed that  he  write  a  series  of  articles  for 
Gleanings,  telling  us  about  alfalfa,  the  West, 
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and  his  travels  through  the  country  generally. 
An  arrjingement  was  made  wlier<by  he  will 
write  a  st  rics  of  articles  under  the  appropriate 
title  of  ■■  Ridg<  J  (lie  INIui-ii.gs,"  for  he  furnieily 
occupi  d  the  very  ridgipule  of  the  cnntimnt. 
He  will  show  us  later  on  his  "  prairie  schooner," 
the  hive  lie  lias  been  u>ing.  and  lh<  n  till  some 
of  the  drawbacks  in  the  alfalfa  Held-.  The 
alfalfa  localities  have  been  bocmed  too  high,  he 
says,  and  there  is  another  ^ide  to  the  story. 


would  not  be  so  significant  were  it  not  that  all 
bee  k( cpi  rs  like  INlr.  Doolittle,  who  have  had 
any  experience  with  foul  brood,  corroborate  it. 
If  Clieshire  had  not  been  so  severe  in  his  criti- 
cisms of  the  statements  of  others  his  own  errors 
would  not  appear  so  glaring. 


THE  ABSUHDTTY  OF    SOMK    OF    MR.    CHK=inKE"S 

STATtJJKKTS  ON   THK  SrUJtCT   OF  FOUL 

UliOOI). 

An  excellent  article  (u  the  subject  of  curing 
foul  brood,  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Uooliltle.  appears  in 
the  November  issue  (  f  the  Anioiani  Dec  keep- 
er; and  what  he  says  legarding  the  accnriicy 
of  Ftank  Cliesliire's  statements  on  the  sulijpct 
of  fciil  brood  aciord  w  iih  D^y  expeiience  exact- 
ly.L  ]Mr.  Clieshire  in  hi.>-  w(  rk,  "  Bees  and  Bee- 
keeping." us(  d  this  language:  '"The  popular 
idea  that  honev  is  the  .means  bv  which  foul 
trood  is  carritd  from  hive  to  hive,  and  that 
mainly  through  robbing,  is  as  far  in  error  as 
thationly  ca-ually,  can  honey  convey  it  from 
colony  to  colony."  Mr.  D..  commeniing  on 
this,  says  it  is  so  directly  at  variance  with  what 
Is;  said  by  Mr.  Qiiinby.  Jones,  and  his  own  ex- 
perience, that  it  seems  strange  to  him  that  any 
of  our  apiarists  could  indorse  it.  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  of  our  a[)iarists  do  indorse  it,  friend 
D.cl  remember  seeing  the  statement  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Cheshire's  work  came  out,  and 
our  own  experii  nee  convii.ced  nie  that  on  this 
subject,  at  least,  he  had  very  Utile  practical  ex- 
perience. It  should  be  remembered  that  h<^  con- 
demned most  severely  certain  statements  by 
Prof.  Cook  and  other  leading  bee  keepers  as 
erroneous,  and  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
further  notice.  As  time  goes  on,  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Cheshire,  as  given  in  the  above  quota- 
tion, will  be  proven  to  be  more  and  more  a  glar- 
ing error,  and  mischievous,  because  some,  ac- 
cepting it  as  fact,  will  be  cai'eless  with  honey 
coming  from  foul-broody  hives.  Dooliltle  goes 
on  to  show  how,  by  his  own  experience,  honey 
is  the  clikf  means  of  conveying  the  infection 
(which  it  surely  i>),  and  then  draws  attention 
to  another  ridiculous  statement  where  Cheshire 
says,  "There  is  not  one  single  idea  about  this 
disease  which  is  not  incorrect,  except  that  it 
is  contagious.  Time,  I  am  convinced,  will  ful- 
ly prove  that  the  old  bees  almost  invariably  are 
the  channels  of  infection."  d.  J 
[  It  is  not  wise  to  be  very  positive  about  any 
thing  in  beekeeping;  but  there  is  one  thing  I 
think  I  do  know;  and  that  is.  that  old  bees  are 
•not  "almost  invariably  the  channels  of  infec- 
tion." We  cured  something  like  .50  colonies"ijy 
putting  all  the  bees,  including  the  old  bees,  on 
foundation  in  clean  hives.  In  ?iot  o?ic  cdse  so 
treated  did  the  disease  everj-eappear;  yet  this 


CliEAM  COLORED  SF.CTIONS  AND  SHIPPING- 
CASKS. 

In  our  previous  issue  I  spoke  of.  and  I  believe 
I  showed  the  desirability  of,  using  cream  color- 
ed sections  rather  than  white,  even  at  the  same 
price.  It  not  unfreqiiently  happens  that  the 
section*  are  whiter  than  the  combs.  It  is  not 
the  sections  that  the  bee-keeoers  desire  to  sell, 
and  show  up  to  advantage,  but  the  combs 
which  they  contain.  For  a  similar  reason, 
shipping  cases  should  be  made  of  the  darker 
shades  of  basswood.  One  little  realizes  the  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  darker  woods  until  he 
compares  the  same  set  of  combs  in  a  snow- 
while  shipping  case  and  one  of  cream-colored 
basswood.  This  snow-white  dress  for  sections 
and  shipping  cases  has  been  a  foolish  fad,  and 
the  sooner  it  dies  out  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  producer. 

The  fruit-growers  have  their  peaches  and 
grapes  put  up  in  baskets  covered  with  mosqiiito- 
netiing  of  a  higher  color  than  the  fruit;  for  in- 
stance, peaches  will  be  covered  with  a  very 
bright  colored  pink  mosquito  -  netting.  The 
effect  of  this  netting  is  to  give  the  peaches  a 
color  and  bloom  that  they  do  not  possess.  Now, 
I  am  not  advocating  that  bee  keepers  should 
try  to  make  their  combs  look  whiter  than  they 
j'eally  are,  but  I  do  advocate  that  they  use 
tl\o-e  sections  that  will  give  their  combs  the 
ful I  value  of  ihe\r  color;  in  other  woids,  make 
them  white  by  comparison. 

By  "cream  color"!  do  not  mean  the  dark 
second  quality  of  sections,  but  those  that  are  a 
shade  darker  than  the  so-called  "show-white" 
—just  dark  enough  so  that  the  white  combs  do 
not  suffer  by  contrast. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  follow- 
ing has  come  to  hand,  bearing  on  the  same 
question,  but  taking  the  "other  side." 

ANENT   "SNOW-WHITE   SECTIONS,    AND    THE    EFFECT 
OF  CONTKAST,'     A.ND  WINThKI>G. 

E  n.  Roof ;— If  your  iirgument  on  page  8'6  is  valid, 
wly  is  it  not  bitter  to  I'liint  the  sections  lilaclt  ? 
The  conti-a^t  \vouL<l  l)e  sironaer,  and  any  ciisap 
material  could  1)6  iiiilized  fi.r  ^  eriions.  You  wcjuitln't 
liave  I  o  scour  1  he  coimi  ij  for  while  poplar,  i  oi-  soit 
your  basbwo  'd-  lumber.  Uut  do  you  really  think 
any  section  that  \\  as  e\er  in:  de  was  a' y  too  hand- 
some ft)r  white  clover,  basswood.  or  alfilfa  lioney, 

OI  even  for  buekwln  at  h y  ?    The  comb  and  cap- 

pinjisof  the  latier  are  just,  as  white  iis  snow,  and 
iis  appearance  is  enhameil  by  a  beautiful  sort.ion 
just  as  iriily  as  aii\  oIiit  kini  of  hoiie\ .  ]  never 
saw  any  tlisL  I'lass  sei'i  ion  li  >wy,  <'Oinmereiall>  con- 
sidered, that  wasn't  in  first  class  seci  ions.     Did  you? 

But  bow  about  ih;it  Danzeiibakor  si  el  ion  honey 
sliown  at  the  Michig-an  S'aie  Fair,  whi-h  yon  told 
nie  abiiut  ?  ^Va'^n't  I  hat  put  un  in  white  sections  ?  I 
belii  ve  you  are  joking  on  paii.e  S2ii 

]  cellared  5«  c  .lonies  of  l)ees  November  13.  It  took 
self  and  hiied  man  about  two  hours.  \oii  may  talk 
all  you  please  about  chati'  hives  and  outdoor  winter- 
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Injr:  l>it  T  am  convincrfl  tlmt  for  tlijss  locality  celUir 
■wlntPiiifr  is  lint  (inly  tilt' b  st  lof  the  liers  bui  Uie 
clii  ai  e-i  iiM  de  ol  « itiiiiiiiK-  I  coulil  ikil  proicct 
•wi  h  !••  atf  ;iii(l  mitside  c;  se>  lor  Ifss  ih.m  one  dnllac 
pfioiloi  y:  lint  ii  doi  sn  t  cd-i  mi>  ti\o  fent-;  apiece 
to  put  Hum  in  the  ci  liar  aiiu  leuiovf  liiem  iu  the 
sprintf. 

A  >  ear  aeo  I  li  ft  (  n  tin  ir  summor  stands  two  of 
the  siicnfie^t  lohnies  in  ( lieir  j  atd.  1  priitccted 
them  !•>  8  Hing  I  oaid-  on  ;i,ll  sides  Imt  the  south, 
and  put  fliitlis  (ivii- ihe  fianies.  \\  e  didn'i  have  a 
severe  wi  .ler  hut  bolli  wece  de;id  lieidre  (•i)tintr. 
Tliis  is  the  flr^l  time  in  all  n  y  experience  «  hen  I 
liad  the  lemeriiy  'o  leave  any  outdooi-s.  I  sliall  nut 
try  it  as^Hin.  nnles-;  1  ^rel  hizier  a-  I  vef  older.  Kor 
nianv  \ears  I  weiylied  my  liees  in  and  nut.  Tlie  loss 
in  wiialn  \va-^  alwiiy>  1<  ss  than  ten  miu'ls  aver.ige; 
time,  aiiiint  five  luunilis.  Eugkne  Secoh. 

Forest  City,  la. 

P, liming  sections  black  on  account  of  cos*:, 
would  be  out  of  llie  qiieslion.  Using  the  dark- 
est available  lumber — black  walnut— would 
likewise  he  out  of  the  question  for  the  same 
reason.  There  is  a  golden  mean  in  this  matter. 
A  black  or  uarK  section  Wv)uld  be  one  extreme, 
and  a  "snow-white  "  would  be  the  other. 

No,  i  don't  think  a  section  was  ever  made  too 
handsome  for  white  honey  in  point  of  work- 
maii'liip;  but  in  point  of  color,  bee-keeptrs  in 
their  demands  have  gone  to  the  extreme.  Sec- 
tions have  had  to  be  as  white  as  o;-  whiter  than 
the  av(M'age  of  honey. 

When  goods  are  displayed  for  sale,  the  public 
judges  by  comparison.  If  the  honey  is  per- 
ceptibly whiter  than  the  sec/(o*is,  said  sections 
a  liti  ie  darker  than  the  so-called  snow- whiles, 
the  honey  will  appear  whiter,  and  to  much 
better  advantage.  B'arin  mind  that  the  pro- 
ducer wishes  to  set  off  h\sh()Hey  rather  than  the 
sectinns.  If  the  section  is  r/s  «'/iitc  as  the  hon- 
ey, there  is  no  contrast  in  favcjr  of  the  honey. 
If  aeain,  the  section  is  whiter  than  the  honey, 
the  contrast  favors  the  section,  and  the  honey 
itself,  the  very  thing  to  be  sold,  appears  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  a  question:  Do  you 
really  think  any  comb  honey— clover,  alfalfa, 
sage,  or  what  not — was  ever  as  white  as  snow, 
strictly  speaking?  I  don't;  and  when  we  speak 
of  comb  honey  as  being  snow-white  we  are 
speaking  in  a  term  of  hyperbole,  just  as  we  say 
a  horse  runs  like  lightning,  when  we  don't 
mean  any  thing  like  that  speed. 

You  say  you  never  saw  "'  any  first-class  hon- 
ey, commercially  considered,  that  wasn't  in 
first-class  sections."  Neither  did  I.  Don't  mis- 
understatid  me.  1  was  not  advocating  second- 
quality  or  number  twos,  either  in  workmanship 
or  lumber.  I  did  not  mean  to  give  the  impres- 
sion, as  you  will  see  by  re-n^ading  page  830, 
that  I  favored  dark,  checkered,  or  sappy  wood, 
or  sections  that  were  not  first-class.  I  did 
mean,  however,  a  uniform  color,  sound  bass- 
wood  titnb"r  of  (I  slmdc  sluihtly  darker  thuti  the 
very  wlMcsL  Ixissivnod.  :_ 

That  D  iiiZMil)al<(;r  comb  honey  was  not  in 
the- so  called  "  snow-white"  bisswood,  but  in 
sections  of  a  color  described  in  the'  italics 
above.    That  would  go  to  prove  my  argiTtnentl 


Regarding  the  "matter  of  wintering,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that,  for  your  locality,  cellar  win- 
tering is  the  better.  In  fact,  in  our  A  B  G  of 
Bee  Culture  and  other  literature  we  say  that, 
for  some  localities,  cellar  wintering  is  better, 
and  for  others  the  outdoor  system. 


MR.    NKW.MAN    AND    HIS    CRITICISM. 

Ox  page  8.53  appears  General  Manager  New- 
man's criticism  on  the  constitution  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Lincoln  convention,  and  which 
was  published  in  our  Nov.  1st  issue.  To  say 
that  the  staff  of  Gi-kamnos  was  siirpriseoi  at 
such  uncalled-for  critici.-ms  is  putting  it  very 
mildly  indeed. 

If  Mr.  Newman  was  really  anxions  to  bring 
about  amalgamation,  why  did  lie  not  offer  his 
criticisms  before?  Praciically  the  same  consti- 
tution was  [jiiblished  on  page  681  of  our  issue 
for  Sept.  1.5  —  at  least  three  weeks  before  the 
Lincoln  convention.  lie  could  have  very  easily 
lodged  these  criticisms  with  the  Secretary,  Dr. 
Mason,  and  the  same  would  then  have  been 
duly  considered  by  the  North  American.  He 
would  then  have  saved  all  this  space  in  the  bee- 
journals. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  believe  Mr.  Newman's 
policy,  while  apparently  favoring  amalgama- 
tion, has  been  at  heart  one  of  delay  and  ob- 
struction, ano  this  same  thought  has  been  sug- 
gested in  a  private  letter  to  me  by  one  of  Mr. 
Newman's  friends.  It  seems  that  hardly  one  of 
his  criticisms  Is  valid,  and  that  he  was  trying  to 
find  fault  in  order  to  prevent  and  possibly 
postpone  amalgamation  indefinitely.  If  this  is 
his  policy,  Glfianings  will  take  every  honora- 
ble and  fair  means  to  defeat  him;  and  if  he  is  a 
candidate  for  n  election  it  will  work  to  defeat 
him  in  that  also. 

Many  of  us  worked  hard  to  get  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  present  Union  amended  so  that  it 
(the  Union)  could  use  the  funds  for  prosecuting 
dishonest  commission  men  and  adulterators  of 
honey.  I  predicted  that  the  membership  on 
such  a  basis  would  be  increased.  After  the 
Union  was  reorganized  the  membership  was  in- 
creased slightly  in  anticipation  of  its  doing  new 
work.  But  what  has  Mr.  Newman  done  in  the 
way  of  fi.{h ling  adulteration  and  dishonest  com- 
mission men  ?    Practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Newman's  criticisms  are  strained,  ill  tim- 
ed, and,  as  Dr.  Mason  says,  a  direct  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  our 
ranks,  flis  efforts  to  read  into  the  constitution 
some  awfully  bad  things  that  are  not  in  the 
text  at  all,  and  then  hold  them  up  to  ridicule, 
are  certainly  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for. 
To  refer  to  a  secret  bal'ot,  for  instance,  when 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  to 
make  so  much  ado  about  paying  the  expenses 
of  didegaies  when  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  the  constitution,  shows  that  Manager  New- 
man was  hard  up  for  something  to  pick  at. 
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lam  come  that  they  mig-ht  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abuadautly.— John  10:10. 

The  words  of  the  above  text  occurred  to  me 
while  I  was  thinking  that  Christianity  was 
really  at  the  very  fouudaiion  of  all  civilization, 
life,  and  light  in  this  world  of  ours.  A  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus  gives  humanity  life  in  the  best 
sense  in  which  the  word  can  be  used.  It  raises 
up  and  ennobles  humanity  and  human  life.  It 
makes  men  after  God  and  in  his  own  image. 
It  is  really  the  siepping-stone  to  education. 
As  a  rule,  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  world 
are  founded  on  a  faith  in  Christ.  Truly  did  he 
come  into  this  world  of  ours  that  we  might 
have  life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly. 

This  thought  was  brought  to  my  mind  with 
more  emphasis  than  perhaps  it  ever  was  before 
as  I  listened  to  a  talk  last  Sunday  evening  from 
a  woman  whose  lifework  has  been  teaching  in 
the  far  West.  For  many  years  she  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  New  West  Educational  Society. 
She  gave  us  a  sort  of  word  picture  of  her  labors 
in  one  little  town  in  Idaho.  She  was  sent  there 
about  fourteen  years  ago.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  schools  within  many  miles  in  any 
direction.  The  children  were  growing  up  en- 
tirely destitute  of  school  privileges,  and  they 
were  really  hungering  for  a  school.  The  town 
as  she  found  it  was  composed  of  cowboys,  In- 
dians, and  a  class  of  people  who  are  often  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mininsr  regions  of  the 
far  West.  I  hope  that  no  reader  of  Gleanings 
will  feel  hurt  when  I  mention  that  the  Mor- 
mons were  pretty  well  intrenched  there  at  the 
time.  One  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town  had 
fifteen  wives  all  together.  As  a  rule  these  Mor- 
mon friends  were  opposed  to  the  Yankee  school- 
ma'am,  on  general  principles:  for,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  if  she  taught  Christ  Jesus  she  would, 
at  least  in  the  end,  be  a  rebuke  to  polygamy. 
Our  good  friend  Miss  Virginia  Dox  was,  how- 
ever, agreeably  surpri^pd  to  find  a  warm  wel- 
come awaiting  her.  The  fact  is.  the  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  chil  ren  too,  had  been  long- 
ing for  a  school,  and  they  were  so  eager  to  see  a 
school  started  in  their  town  that  they  forgot  all 
differences,  and  warmly  welcomed  the  little 
schoolma'am.  There  was  no  schoolhouse  in 
the  town:  but  in  order  to  begin  work  at  once, 
a  vacant  dwelling  was  secured.  Nobody  knew 
how  many  pupils  would  come;  but  they  thought 
that,  if  the  largest  room  should  not  prove  suffi- 
cient, she  could  occupy  two  rooms,  the  door 
being  open  between  them.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, there  was  more  than  a  roomful  the  very 
first  morning.  The  juveniles  took  their  places 
on  cheap  wooden  benches  that  had  been  hastily 
provided,  and  waited  anxiously  to  see  what  the 
schoolma'am  was  going  to  say  to  commence 
with.  Her  remarks  were  something  as  follows: 
"  Children,  we  expect  to  have  a  real  good 
time  here  together;  but  in  order  to  do  so  we 
must  have  law  and  order.  Now,  I  am  not  going 
to  read  a  lot  of  rules,  but  I  am  going  to  give 
you  just  one  rule  to  take  the  place  of  all  others. 
This  one  rule  must  be  that  we  love  each  other. 
Unless  I  love  you,  I  can  not  really  do  you  any 
good;  and  unless  you  love  me,  you  can  not 
really  do  me  any  good;  therefore  the  one  rule 
of  our  little  school  is  to  be  that  we  love  each 
other." 

Under  the  influence  of  this  same  love  between 
pupil  and  teacher,  this  school  began  to  thrive. 
The  children  soon  had  such  glowing  accounts 
to  give  of  the  wonderful  things  that  they  had 
learned  at  the  school  that  the  older  ones  caught 
the  enthusiasm  and  wanted  to  go  too;  and  the 
little  teacher  gave  each  a  very  warm  welcome. 


The  older  ones  used  tobacco,  both  boys  and 
girls.  She  said  that,  if  she  had  ruled  out 
tobacco  to  start  with,  she  would  have  ruled  out 
the  greater  part  of  her  pupils.  Blasphemy 
among  the  older  boys— aye,  and  some  of  the 
girls  too— was  also  a  common  thing  in  that 
Idaho  town.  She  did  not  stop  the  swearing  all 
at  once,  but  she  made  up  her  mind  that  it 
would  have  to  go  eventually. 

Pretty  soon  the  parents"  caught  the  fever. 
Before  the  school  opened,  beer-drinking  was  so 
common  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tants patronized  the  saloon  more  or  less.  This 
she  passed  by  for  a  while;  but  her  triumph 
came  later  on.  When  some  of  the  parents 
talked  abotit  going  to  school  she  told  them 
smilingly  that  she  would  do  the  best  she  could 
for  all  who  wanted  to  come;  and  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  fathers  and  mothers 
studying  in  the  same  class  with  their  children. 
She  mentioned  seeing  a  man  of  forty-seven  in 
the  same  class,  and  studying  the  same  book, 
with  his  little  girl  seven  years  old;  and  the  girl 
was  the  brighter  and  better  of  the  two  in  their 
recitations. 

At  first  everybody  who  owned  a  dog — and 
almost  everyone  did  own  one  there  in  those 
days— had  to  bring  that  dog  to  school.  Per- 
haps the  dogs  were  curious  in  regard  to  the 
new  points  of  interest;  but  by  degrees  the 
teacher  managed  to  draw  the  line,  excluding 
the  dogs  during  school  hours.  Had  she  under- 
taken to  banish  the  dogs  at  the  outset  it  would 
probably  have  banished  pupils,  or  a  great  part 
of  them,  as  it  was  so  common  to  see  the  dogs 
everywhere. 

By  the  way.  dear  friends,  have  you  never 
noticed  how  common  a  thing  it  is  to  see  a  town 
of  two  or  three  hundred  people  all  becoming 
enthusiastic  over  some  particular  new  thing 
that  comes  up  ?  This  new  thing  may  be  pitch- 
ing horse-shoes  or  playing  marbles  or  flying 
kites:  it  may  be  skating  in  the  winter  time;  it 
may  be  having  spelling  schools;  yes,  and  some- 
times beer-drinking  and  smoking  tobacco  seems 
to  take  the  energies  of  all  classes  of  one  of 
these  little  towns.  Under  the  guiding  hand  of 
some  good  and  wise  leader  a  community  of  this 
kind  may  all  get  a  fever  for  getting  an  educa- 
tion: and  what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  when  this 
is  the  case!  Well,  this  one  town  and  the 
country  roundabout  seem  to  have  been  stiongly 
taken  with  a  wonderful  craze  to  go  to  school 
and  learn  to  read.  The  cowboys  caught  the 
fever,  the  Indians  abandoned  their  usual  habits, 
and  they  came  too,  and  made  their  flat  noses 
still  flatter  against  the  window-panes  of  the 
three-room  schoolhouse.  The  teacher,  it  seems, 
had  a  wonderful  gift  for  the  work,  and,  be- 
sides, her  heart  was  full  of  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  love  of  Christ  Jesus.  She  went  out  and 
took  the  Indians  by  the  hand  and  won  their 
confidence  so  as  to  bring  them  in  also.  When 
the  mothers  also  began  to  come,  bringing  their 
babies  with  them  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
a  serious  interruption  to  the  lessons,  she  plan- 
ned an  evening  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mothers.  The  children  could  stay  at  home  and 
take  care  of  the  babies  while  the  parents  went 
to  the  evening  school. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  such  a  school  as  Miss  Dox  kept.  Instead  of 
saying  "yes  "  to  a  question  from  their  teacher, 
she  would  be  more  likely  to  get  "you  bet, 
schoolma'am."  She  says  she  remembers  one 
great  stalwart  specimen  of  manhood  who  was 
so  slow  in  answering  the  questions  she  gave 
him  that  she  was  about  to  pass  on  to  the  next. 
Said  he,  "  Just  hold  your  horses,  schoolma'am. 
I  have  got  it  all  in  my  head,  and  I  will  get  it 
all  out  on  the  square  if  you  will  only  give  me  a 
little  time."    And,  true  to  his  promise,  he  did. 
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When  she  had  obtained  a  sufficient  hold  on 
the  whole  community  by  her  cheerful  and 
bright  way  of  teaching,  a  Sunday-school  was 
proposed.  The  Mormons  held  some  sort  of  ser- 
vices on  Sunday,  and  they  raispd  some  objec- 
tion, fearing  the  new  Sunday-school  might  con- 
flict with  their  teachings.  But  she  compromis- 
ed the  matter  by  agreeing  to  attend  their  Mor- 
mon services  if  they  would  attend  her  Sunday- 
school;  and  she  even  told  them  that  they 
might  convert  her  to  their  Mormon  religion  if 
they  could  do  so.  She  had  the  grace  of  God  in 
her  heart  all  daylong;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  Sunday-school  flourished  like  the  day 
school,  and  crowded  every  thing  else  into  the 
background. 

The  saloon-keeper  was  quite  a  friend  to  the 
school  business  until  he  saw  that  ii  was  spoil- 
ing his  custom;  then  he  remonstrated  some; 
but  the  good-natured  schoolma'am  was  too 
much  for  him.  The  profanity  that  had  been  so 
common  was  giving  way  day  by  day  and  week 
by  week  as  the  result  of  that  Sunday-school, 
and  people  came  from  miles  around  to  drink  in 
the  glad  tidings  that  were  sure  to  be  proclaimed 
every  Sunday. 

In  the  neighborhood  was  a  girl  of  seventeen 
who  was  caring  for  a  poor  intemperate  father 
and  a  family  of  children.  In  hur  zeal  to  have 
the  children  get  an  education  she  went  out  in 
the  woods  and  cut  down  trees,  and  did  almost 
every  sort  of  man's  work.  She  had  such  a  rep- 
utation for  training  and  breaking  wild  mules 
and  horses  that  they  named  her  Wild  Anna; 
and  when  Miss  Dox  found  her  she  was  the  cen- 
ter of  a  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  saloon 
while  bets  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  to 
whether  Wild  Anna  would  succeed  in  conquer- 
ing a  vicious  mule,  as  she  had  succeeded  in 
laming  all  that  had  heretofore  been  brought  to 
her.  Anna  had  a  peculiar  gift  for  managing 
horses.  She  too  cauglit  the  fever,  however, 
and  wanted  to  go  to  school  and  be  taught  to 
read  and  write.  lean  imagine  how  our  little 
schoolma'am  thanked  God  when  this  great 
stout  girl  of  only  seventeen  came  to  her  lo  be 
taught  as  a  little  child.  She  had  not  been  there 
many  days  before  the  schoolma'am  took  her  by 
the  arm  and  proposed  that  they  .'ihould  go  out 
to  walk  one  noontime.  During  that  walk  the 
teacher  told  her  the  story — the  old,  old  story — 
of  Christ  and  him  crucified.  The  wild  girl  was 
touched.  She  confessed  she  had  never  heard 
any  such  wonderful  story  before. 

"  Why.  teacher,  can  this  man  of  whom  you 
have  been  telling  me— can  he  be  the  Jesus 
whose  name  I  have  taken  upon  my  lips,  espe- 
cially while  with  those  men  breaking  their 
wild  horses?  Can  it  be  that  this  one  whose 
name  1  have  so  often  taken  in  vain  was  he 
whom  God  sent  down  from  heaven  to  call  poor 
sinners  such  as  I  am  'o  himself?  " 

Then  she  stopped  her  coarse  talk  right  then 
and  there.  As  a  means  of  providing  food  and 
clothing  for  the  poor  father  and  motherless 
children  she  kept  on,  I  believe,  using  her  rare 
gift  and  skill  in  training  vicious  horses;  but 
from  that  day  forward  she  was  a  friend  oi  the 
little  schoolma'am. 

In  those  days,  in  the  mining  towns  remote 
from  railways  there  were  more  or  less  stage- 
drivers;  and  among  others  who  were  called  to 
come  to  that  new  Sunday-school  was  one  Jim- 
mie  Boyle,  a  stage  driver.  He  had  patronized 
the  saloon  so  long  that  his  clothes  were  ragged, 
his  hair  and  beard  untrimmed  ;  and  when  one 
of  his  friends  asked  him  to  come,  rouch  and 
rude  as  he  was,  he  recognized  the  need  of  fixing 
up  a  little.  Without  saying  a  word  to  anybody 
he  scraped  up  his  money,  made  a  long  trip  to 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  purchased  a  brand-new  suit 
of  clothes.    When  somebody  joked  about  it  he 


told  them  his  new  suit  was  simply  his  "  trot- 
ting-harness;  "  and  much  was  the  merriment 
when  Jimmie  presented  himself  so  fixed  up  that 
nobody  recognized  him,  and  brought  in  the  wake 
his  wife  and  children.  Henceforward  he  was  a 
strong  and  faithful  champion  of  the  little  school- 
ma'am and  of  the  Sunday-school  work. 

There  was  in  the  town  a  notoriously  wicked 
man,  but  he  was  a  man  of  some  wealth.  Some- 
body told  the  schoolma'am  that,  away  back  in 
days  gone  by,  this  man  had  been  a  professor  of 
religion.  She  called  on  him,  and  God  answered 
her  prayers  by  causing  the  man  to  renounce  his 
profanity  and  intemperance,  and  to  come  out 
clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  a  champion  and 
defender  of  the  Sunday-school. 

Three  years  had  passed,  and  the  reputation  of 
that  school  was  still  growing,  and  pupils  were 
coming  from  far  and  near.  The  untiring  litt  e 
woman  who  had  already  accomplished  so  much 
slipped  in  getting  out  of  a  wagon,  and  the  result 
was  such  that  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  a  distant 
city  for  surgical  relief.  She  returned  with  her 
limb  in  a  plaster  cast,  telling  her  friends  and  pu- 
pils that  sne  would  have  to  give  up  her  school. 
When  the  news  came,  not  only  did  the  children 
and  fathers  and  mothers  implore  her  to  stay, 
but  the  cowboys  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee, and  volunteered  to  bring  her  in  an  easy 
wagon  to  and  from  the  school,  and  carry  her  in 
her  arm  chair,  if  she  would  only  go  on. 

"But,  dear  friends,"  said  she,  "how  can  I 
teach  school  in  all  three  rooms  when  I  can  not 
even  walk  from  one  room  to  another  ?  " 

"  O  schoolma'am!  if  you  will  only  consent  to 
stay  and  live  with  us  as  you  have  been  doing 
we  will  all  be  so  good  that  you  won't  need  to 
walk  from  one  room  to  another." 

They  kept  their  promise — at  least  they  kept  it 
so  well  that  the  school  was  continued  in  this 
way  until  she  began  to  lose  health  from  lack  of 
exercise.  But  the  cowboys  were  equal  to  this 
emergency.  They  procured  a  gentle  pony  for 
her,  and  a  comfortable  sidesaddle,  and  outside 
of  school  hours  she  went  around  from  house  to 
house  and  paid  visits,  the  people  coming  out  to 
the  pony  to  tell  her  how  much  she  was  needed, 
and  that  they  could  not  have  her  go  away. 

Now,  dear  friends,  1  have  given  you  only  a 
part  of  that  woman's  talK  on  that  Sunday  eve- 
ning. As  she  sat  in  our  church,  near  the  pas- 
tor's desk,  before  he  had  iutro  iuced  her,  I  feel 
free  lo  confess  that  I  did  not  see  any  thing  re- 
markable about  her  nor  any  thing  particularly 
attractive.  1  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible 
that  she  was  the  talented  woman  of  whom  I  had 
heard;  but  when  she  arose  to  speak,  and  her 
face  was  lighted  by  that  Christlike  spirit  from 
within,  then  we  began  to  understand  the  won- 
derful secret  that  had  given  her  such  success. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  Christ  that  shone  forth  from 
every  word  and  look  that  she  gave  us.  Most  of 
you,  dear  readers,  have  known  something  of 
such  a  town  as  I  have  described.  May  be  some 
of  you  know  places  now  where  there  are  no 
schools  or  churches,  and  where  there  are  chil- 
dren growing  up  like  noxious  weeds  in  a  neg- 
lected garden.  Many  of  you  have  seen  the 
beneficial  changes  that  have  been  brought 
about  by  schools  and  Christian  churches.  Let 
us  consider  the  offect  that  shall  go  on  down  the 
ages  as  a  result  of  this  one  mission  teacher's 
work.  At  first  she  was  paid  no  salary.  If  I  am 
correctly  informed,  the  Christian  people  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  paid  her  salary  for  several  years. 
As  the  school  progressed,  however,  the  people  of 
the  town  contributed  more  or  less  toward  her 
support.  One  of  the  Mormon  elders  gave  $100, 
even  though  her  teaching  was  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  his  own  creed.  I  hardly  need  tell  you 
that  the  result  of  thac  work  was  the  building  of 
a  church.    After  the  Sunday-school  was  well 
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started  she  found  pupils  in  her  day  school  capa- 
ble uf  taking  classes;  and  one  of  ihe.-e  pupils,  a 
young  lady,  has  since  risen  to  prominence.  The 
beneticia.1  results  that  went  out  lo  ihe  world 
from  liiat  liule  school  wiihits  poor  appliances 
and  surroundings,  who  can  measure  itiem  ? 

Verv  likely  the  incident  I  have  given  you  is  a 
remarkable  one.  I  judge  so  from  the  fact  that 
Miss  Uux  was  afterward  employed  In  starting 
schools  in  other  localities.  These  schools  were 
then  iiaiided  over  lo  some  teacher  who  could  do 
very  well  after  things  were  set  going,  and  then 
she  was  moved  about  from  place  lo  pi  ice.  At 
present  she  is  employed  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
Whitman  College,  at  Walla  Walla.  Wash.,  an 
institution  in  memory  of  Marcus  Whitman,  the 
founder  of  the  great  Northwest  country. 

And  now,  friends,  as  I  close  can  you  not  unite 
with  me  in  tinding  a  world  of  beauty  and  truth 
in  that  little  text,  that  T  have  never  under 
stood  or  appreciated  before?  "  I  am  come  that 
they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have 
it  more  abundantly." 


Health  Notes. 


SANITARY  ARUANGEMENTS  OF  TUE  HOME. 

This  matter  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed through  our  agricultural  and  home 
papers,  in  regard  lo  out- buildings  for  the  aver- 
age country  or  village  home;  and  perhaps  the 
best  arrangement,  generally  speaking,  is  the 
dry  dust  closet  or  some  of  its  moditicatlous. 
Many  people,  however,  are  having  this  out- 
building connected  with  the  wood  house  or 
back  kitchen  so  that  the  ciiildieu  and  women 
are  not  obliged  to  go  outdoors  in  winter  and 
during  stormy  weather,  to  get  to  the  closet; 
and  where  the  average  man  wants  to  economize 
his  time  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  quite  desir- 
able that  the  closet  should  be  so  he  can  go  out 
without  putting  on  rubbers  and  overcoat,  or 
run  the  risk  of  taking  cold  by  going  out  with- 
out protection.  All  these  things  are  being  care- 
fully studied  and  experim.ented  on.  The  dry- 
dust  arrangement  requires  a  good  deal  of  care, 
and  it  is  a  rather  hard  matter  to  find  anybody 
who  wants  ihe  job  of  keeping  it  in  good  run- 
ning order,  even  if  well  paid  for  so  doing.  Some 
sort  of  nutorruttic  arrangement  seems  desirable. 
In  towns  and  cities  the  simplest  and  safest 
thing  is,  without  doubt,  the  water-closet.  These 
can  usually  be  put  in  at  small  expense  wher- 
ever there  is  village  waterworks;  and  of  late 
many  people  are  deciding  that  it  pays  to  have 
cheap  waterworks  of  tlieir  own.  A  windmill 
and  elevated  tank  does  the  business  perfectly; 
and  where  there  are  not  too  many  people  resid- 
ing undi  r  one  roof,  a  tank  in  the  attic,  in  which 
the  cistern  water  runs  from  the  roof,  answers 
every  purpose.  Your  building  must  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  tank  or  ciptern  safely,  even 
when  full  of  water,  and  the  outlet  most  be  so 
constructed  that,  when  the  tank  is  full,  the 
water  will  go  ofT  through  the  conductors  just 
as  if  there  were  no  tank,  and  go  down  below 
into  the  underground  cistern.  This  arrange- 
ment must  be  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
its  freezing  up  in  winter  so  as  to  flood  the  rooms 
below.  In  fact,  the  tank  in  the  attic  should 
stand  inside  of  a  shallow  pan  made  of  galvan- 
ized iron,  so  that,  if  it  ever  runs  over,  this  pan 
will  catch  the  water  and  carry  it  safely  outside 
of  the  building.  Ernest.  Mr.  Calvert,  and  my- 
self all  have  such  tanks  in  the  attics  of  our 
respective  homes.  I  hardly  need  to  suggest  to 
you  how  much  it  is  worth  to  have  rain  water 
or  soft  water  so  that  the  mother  is  not  obliged 


to  even  work  a  pump-handle.  Just  turn  a 
faucet  and  you  have  water  to  till  the  reservoir, 
tubs,  wash  boilers,  bath-tub.  or  any  thing  else. 

Speaking  of  the  bath-tub  reminds  me  that 
you  can  ea>ily  have  both  hot  and  culd  water  by 
having  a  pipe  leading  from  the  attic  to  the 
reservoir  on  the  cook  stove,  or.  if  you  have  a 
furnace  in  the  cellar,  have  a  coil  of  pipe  in  the 
furnace.  With  the  latter  arrangement  you  can 
have  hot-water  rud'mtors  in  your  home.  But 
just  now  we  are  going  lo  discuss  the  water- 
closet  only. 

At  dilTerent  times  in  these  pages  I  have 
spoken  of  a  plan  for  disposing  of  slops  and  sew- 
age, and  1  will  repeat  it  briefly.  Everv  home 
or  every  liouse  should  be  raised  up  sulHcienlly 
so  that,  when  properly  graded,  the  gruund  will 
descend  as  you  go  away  from  the  house.  If 
you  can  not  have  litis  arrangement  on  (ill  sides, 
have  It  at  least  on  one  side.  If  you  have  an 
orchard,  say  a  hunared  feet  away  from  the 
huuse,  on  a  little  slope  of  ground,  you  are  lucky. 
Now  you  want  to  lay  some  large  tiling  from  the 
house  clear  down  through  the  orchard.*  The 
length  of  this  line  of  tiling  depends  upon  the 
number  of  people  in  your  home.  It  had  better 
be  at  least  a  htmdred  feet  long.  At  the  lower 
end.  down  in  the  orchard,  lay  the  largest  tile 
you  can  get  in  your  neighborhood — say  8.  10,  or 
13  inch — the  latter  sIzh  if  your  family  is  large. 
Get  ihe  cheapest  kinu  of  cull  tile.  Those  warp- 
ed or  tire  cracked  in  burning  are  just  what  you 
want.  Lay  this  further  end  of  large  tiles  down 
in  the  ground  two  or  three  feet  deep;  then  take 
them  on  a  gradual  incline  up  to  the  house.  As 
you  get  near  tiie  building,  use  smaller  tile  until 
you  get  down  to,  say.  fotir-inch.  When  yoti  get 
within  a  rod  or  iwo  of  ihe  biiildinar,  in  place  of 
the  tile  use  sewer-i»ipe,  and  have  the  joints 
cemented.  This  four-inch  sewer  pipe  is  lobe 
connected  with  your  water-closet;  but  before 
you  take  it  into  the  house,  put  in  a  piece  with 
a  branch,  or  what  is  called  a  T,  and  from  this 
T  rtin  a  tin  or  gal vanized-iron  pipe  clear  up 
above  the  eaves  of  your  house.  This  is  the  out- 
side ventilator,  and  must  never  be  omitted.  It 
takes  all  the  sewer  gas  clear  up  above  the 
btiilding,  and  no  fermentation  in  the  hottest 
weather  can  ever  produce  any  pressure  so  as  to 
force  the  gas  into  the  house  while  this  veniilat- 
ing-pipe  is  securely  attached  to  the  highest  end 
of  yotir  sewage  tiling.  The  apparatus  for 
flushing  the  closet  with  the  earthenware  bowl, 
etc.,  can  be  purchai-ed  in  any  of  our  large  cities 
at  an  expense  of  from  .f5  00  to  .f  10.00— say  flS.OO 
for  something  very  elaborate  and  handsome. 

Now.  just  one  thing  more  comes  within  the 
province  of  my  talk  on  this  subject;   and  it  is, 

*lh:ive  directed  that  this  large  tiling:  witli  loose 
open  joints  st  all  g^idown  throuffh  .your  orchard  in 
Older  ili;it  Ihe  roots  of  tlie  apple-trees  may  go 
ihrniigh  into  the  t  les  to  lielp  ttiemselves,  not  only 
to  the  water  whicli  comes  down  every  dity,  but  to 
use  up  tne  otlier  fertilizing  tiialter  as  welt  Jn  the 
course  of  time  I  p'csnme  th;it  even  these  large- 
sized  tiles  will  become  filled  witli  the  accumulation 
of  solid  matter.  But  even  if  it  does  you  can  afford 
to  do  one  of  three  things:  Lay  a  new  line  ot  tile 
between  two  other  rows  of  apple-tree'*,  or,  second, 
tal^e  up  the  old  one.  clean  out  the  tiles,  and  put 
tiiem  ijicls  again.  The  third  way  is  to  extend  the 
lit)eof  tile.  Dig  a  trench  below  (he  open  end,  and 
by  running  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  at)ove 
you  can  easily  wash  out  the  wtiole  contents  into  the 
trench  below.  Put  some  more  tiles  in  the  trench, 
fill  it  up,  and  it  will  run  for  another  series  of  years. 
Weliave  now  used  a  similar  arrangement  for  sev- 
ernl  years,  and  It  worlisperfectl.v.  and  I  have  several 
times  found  great  masses  of  roots  filling  these  tiles 
when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  we  liad  to  dig  up  a 
portion  of  them.  If  you  have  not  an  orchard  or 
apple-trees,  by  all  mea.ns  plan  so  as  to  raise  crops 
(any  sort  of  garden  stuffiof  some  sort  so  as  to  utilize 
this  valuable  accumulation  of  fertility. 
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perhaps,  the  moJ^t  important  of  all.  Willi  our 
modt-ru  water  closets  you  will  find  in  the 
earthen  bowl,  just  underneath  the  upper  edge, 
a  veulilating-iube  made  in  ihe  piece  of  earih- 
enware.  This  ventilating  tube  is  about  two 
inches  in  diameter.  A  tube  of  tin  or  galvaniz- 
ed iron  is  to  be  attached  to  this,  and  carried 
gradually  upward  until  it  can  enter  the  ciiim- 
ney  of  your  cook-stove,  or  any  chimney  where 
there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  tire  most  of  the  time. 
This  will  make  draft  or  "  pull  "  enough  on  this 
ventilating  tube  to  take  evi-ry  bit  of  foul  air 
directly  to  the  chimney  before  it  can  r\<e  into 
the  bath  room  or  whatever  room  your  water- 
closet  is  located  in.  With  the  assi^tance  of  my 
young  friend  Harold,  whom  I  have  before  men- 
tioned. I  have  just  (inished  putting  twoof  these 
water-closets  in  our  own  home.  One  is  in  the 
bath-room,  the  other  in  the  basement.  You 
can  tell  when  your  ventilating  pipes  work  all 
right  by  throwing  a  pi'  ce  of  burning  paper  into 
the  closet.  If  the  sni'ike  from  the  paper  rushes 
up  through  the  ventilating  tube,  the  clo-^et  is 
all  right.  Ouis  works  so  well  thiit  we  have 
nevi>r  noticed  even  tiie  faintest,  smell,  even 
while  the  apparatus  is  heir  g  us' d.  Our  bath- 
room is  warmed  by  a  coil  of  hot-waier  pipes 
so  that,  when  any  of  the  family  h-ive  to  get  up 
in  the  nieht.  they  need  not  ru<h  outdoors  half- 
dre«-seH.  and  stav  out  till  thev  take  cold;  and 
when  I  am  reading  mv  evenins  papers  in  a 
warm  room  I  do  not  ne  d  to  hunt  up  fur  cap, 
overcoat  and  overshoes  because  it  is  rai?iy, 
snowy,  or  sleety  ont.inors.  In  fact.  I  can  take 
my  hook  or  paper  wiih  me  into  the  closet,  and 
read  there  if  I  choneo. 

One  tiling  more:  Quite  a  few  pennle,  as  T  hap- 
pen to  know,  are  very  much  benefited  in  health 
by  the  use  of  hot-water  injections.  With  the 
water  closet  it  is  a  very  ea-v  matter  to  make 
the  bowels  move  thoroushlv  before  you  go  to 
bed.  P.'rmit  me  to  say  that  I  used  to  he  very 
much  troubled  with  niehtrnare.  If  I  did  not 
have  that  I  was  often  more  or  less  disturbed  in 
my  «lei'p  t)v  a  certain  sort  of  uneasy  feeling  that 
is  bani-hed  entirely  if  [  usp  the  hot-water 
enema  ihorouehly  ju*t  before  going  to  bed.  I 
know  some  of  you  mav  say  that,  with  these 
warm  dwellings,  water  closets,  bith  room,  etc  , 
wo  get  to  he  feeble  a  nd  efTerninate.  etc.  I  think 
thi<  is  a  mistake.  I  have  not  had  even  a  slight 
cold  for  almost  a  year.  T  keep  from  taking 
cold  bv  being  well  clothed  when  outdoors  dur- 
ing severe  weather:  and  f  take  my  outdoor 
exerci-e  riding  the  wheel  or  bv  being  eneased 
in  some  profitable  outdoor  hiiS'ne«s.  Now,  is 
not  thi'^  very  much  better  t  ha  n  sroinor  outdoors 
without  wrapping  hecau'-e  of  !)eine  in  a  hurrv  '? 
Pi'rmif  me  to  say  that  Mr*.  Riot  and  1  pref.  r  a 
cold  eleeping-rnom.  In  fact,  four  windows  are 
rai'-ed  more  or  less  almost  every  ni<jht  in  the 
year.  The«e  four  windows  and  one  door,  which 
opens  in'o  another  room,  furnish  us  ventilation 
for  our  sleeping-room. 


A    DOCTOK   ADVISKS   AlioUT   EATING,   ETC.'"'"! 

Frienrl  ^oe/;— As  T  nm'ahdut  .yonr  own  age.  .W 
years  pii-^t.  iinfl  li;iviiijr  l)ei  n  a  dv  spe|)i  ic.  F  n-ill  ven- 
ture H  I  tile  advice  in  reyard  t>diet.  eie.  Fat  slow- 
ly :v  d  tna'J'irate  t  Imrontrlilv.  Ne^'er  liolt  your  food. 
Do  not  co'itine  yoirself  too  !on{2'  to  one  or  two 
ai'iiejis  iif  fiiet.  Eit  snbstnntial  to  id.  tliorona-lily 
COdked.  and  nlway-;  enotiL'd  to  I'urnisli  strensrth  for 
six  hours.  Tlif  stcim  leli  neefls  rest  a,"  well  :8  Hr.iiri 
a'lft  muscle.  Ni'ver  drinU  after  me;ils  --linrt  of  fonr 
or  fl\e  lion  IS.  if  possilile  to  avoid  it.  Itctti  r  sult(  r  a 
little  for  wat.r  t  lian  to  spew.  L't  .your  diinkimibe 
a  sliort  lime  before  and  verv  litt  le  dnrinfr  meals, 
never  after  a  ou  ate  Iln-oiiyli.  .as  dllineil  aaslric 
juiee  flni  s  not  read 'l.y  rlisolye  tlie  iiiyt  6ta;  and  if 
ditr<S'ioM  is  miieh  d' I :i,ved.  ferment  ition  issiiieto 
SPti'i.  Uemem' er  yniir  milk  toast.  Tliorouph  mas- 
ticatiua  and    insalivation  is  very  imporluut  to  a 


dyspeptic.  The  saliva,  being  alkaline,  prevents  fer- 
meiitalii  n  until  lU'Uiralizefl  by  llie  a'asttic  acid. 
If  you  dilute  the  g-iigiric  juice  by  aftei--drinkin>f, 
the  inycsied  siibstiince  will  tlo;it  (so  to  speak)  in  the 
superabundant  licpiiil.  thus  readil.v  tirlusjing'  the 
pastrii"  acid  in  contact  wjih  the  salivary  alkali, 
thereby  premaluiely  iieutr.'lizinff  it  The  gastric 
juice  acts  only  on  the  outs'de  of  the  m;iss  of  food, 
dissohing'  the  exieiaial  poriions.  nentializing  the 
alkali  as  it  slowly  i)eneiraies  and  dissoUes  awny 
the  portion  next  to  the -walls  of  the  siomacli.  The 
silivary  fluid,  l)eins"  uniformly  mixed  ihrough  the 
mass,  prevents  fermentation  until  digestion  is  com- 
liletcit.  The  acids  of  diirestion  are  not  the  ficid  of 
(lysi  ei'tic  feimentation;  and.  althouirh  tuere  may 
be  an  abund.-ince  of  gastric  juice  seci  eted  lo  peifect 
digestion,  if  it  is  too  mueh  diluted  wii h  oi hi-r  liquid 
it  will  not  fultlll  its  purpose;  then  woe  beiide  the 
dysp(>pi  Ic  ! 

When  p.yrosis  follows  eatina-,  and  the  eructated 
or  vomited  fluid  is  acid,  a  browned  s^da  craeker  or 
two  should  he  e  iteti  without  any  fluid,  which  will 
usuallj  allay  the  vomit  inj,--  and  buridng-  sensation 
ill  the  stomach.  Sometimes  tie  slomarh  rejects 
the  superal)nndant  fluid  with  more  or  less  oi  tlie 
more  solid  inge-ia  before  fermentation  has  time  to 
superveue,  causing  little  or  no  pain  or  sickisli  fetl- 
iiig. 

K'»capiluIaiion:  Eat  slowly  plain  substantial  food, 
chewing  it  tlioroughly.  If  a  person  eatss'owly,  and 
chews  his  fond  i  lioroughly,  he  will  not  often  eat 
more  than  his  stomach  will  dige-t,  unless  he  eats 
to  please  his  e.\es  or  f'ncyand  not  his  aipetite. 
Avoid  much  liquid  during  meals,  and  none  .alter 
eaiiiig.  for  fonr  or  flve  hours.  Avoid  luin-h  pas- 
tries. Pruive  <i<id;  forget  yourself,  and  be  h:ippy. 
iLUove.  Cal..  Nov.  7.  lE.  S.  Arwine. 

dT  quite  agree  with  you.  friend  A  ,  unless  it  is 
in  tlie  matter  of  waiting  so  long  after  meals  be- 
fore taking  any  liquid.  Dr.  Salisbury  (and  my 
own  experience)  scems  to  indicate  thai  hot 
water  or  other  liquid  should  he  taken  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  ?k  meal  as  well  as  two 
and  a  half  and  three  hours  after.  If  you  put  it 
four  or  five  hours,  you  would  force  us  on  to  the 
two- meal  a  day  regimen  as  recommended  and 
practiced  by  the  IJattle  Creek  people:  and  if  I 
could  have  constant  outdoor  exercise  I  think  I 
could  do  pretty  well  on  two  meals  a  day. 


APPLE-TREE?  BORRKS:    WHAT    SHALL   WE    DO 
WITH   TUKM?   '-i 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  in  place 
of  digging  out  the  culprits  with  a  wire,  as  I 
Iiave  recoinmeiided:  and  quite  a  few  have  felt 
sure  that  coal  ashes,  or  ashes  from  wood  heaped 
up  around  the  base  of  the  trunk,  will  keep  the 
borers  away.  I  hardly  think  this  can  be  true, 
for  we  have  taken  coal  ashes  from  our  boilers 
ever  since  our  on-hard  was  planted,  and  put 
them  around  our  fruit-trees,  all  the  way  from  a 
shovelful  to  a  wheelbarrow-load  about  each 
tree.  As  our  coal  ashes  contain  more  or  le-s 
wood  ashes  also,  we  have  received  some  benefit 
from  the.  potash  in  the  latter;  but  so  far  as 
borers  are  concerned.  I  could  not  see  that  the 
ashes  were  any  hindrance.  So  many  have  felt 
sure,  however,  that  the  aslu  s  were  of  benefit.  I 
thought  best  to  submit  llie  matter  to  Prof. 
Green,  of  our  experiment  station.  Here  is  his 
reply: 

Mr.  ^<><lt:—^  have  not  tried  the  remedy  named  in 
the  leiter  which  you  setit  me,  but  have  known  of 
its  leinfr  triKi.  It  is  not  a  sure  n  metiy.  ai  d  si'me 
think  it  isof  no  value  wh  itever.  The  e^ys  oi'  the 
borers  are  laid  just  at  the  Surface  of  the  {ifound, 
and  there  is  noihirifr  about  ashes  of  an.y  kind  to 
prevent  tlie  deposit  of  the  eggs  nor  their  hatching. 
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Dec.  1. 


If  the  ashes  are  heaped  up  around  the  trees  the 
borers  will  simply  enter  higher  up,  and  soil  will 
have  the  same  effect  as  ashes.    1  am  quite  sure 
thHt  there  is  nothing  in  the  remedy. 
Wooster,  O.,  Nov.  17.  W.  J.  Green. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  been  carefully  t-can- 
ning  our  agricullural  periodicals  for  several 
years  back,  and  have  also  carefully  noted  what 
our  great  teachers  in  horticulture  have  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  matter;  but,  if  I  am  correct, 
there  is  at  the  present  time  nothing  known 
that  will  kill  the  bor<  rs  that  will  not  at  the 
same  time  endanger  the  life  of  the  tree.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  recommended  is  the  la- 
borious iriethnd  of  getting  down  on  your  knees 
and  removing  the  soil  from  around  the  roots  of 
the  tree  atid  digging  out  the  oflPenders,  with  a 
sharp  pointed  knife  and  an  assortment  of  slen- 
der wires.  The  reason  why  so  many  people 
make  a  mistake  is  along  the  line  of  faith  in 
medicines  for  human  ailments.  All  these  trou- 
bles come  by  fits  and  starts.  Sometimes  they 
go  away  and  stay  away  for  years  when  you  do 
not  do  any  thing.  Again,  when  every  thing  is 
favorable  they  will  get  a  going  and  ruin  your 
orchard  almost  in  spite  of  every  thing  you  can 
do.  I  presume  the  fruit-growers  of  the  world 
could  afford  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  for 
some  easier  and  cheaper  way  than  digging  the 
borers  out,  if  such  a  way  could  be  found. 


MTI.I.S'    EARTIFST   IN    THE    WOKI.D    TOMATO. 

Our  good  friend  Greiner,  after  referring  to 
what  1  said  about  this  tomato  nn  page  6.55, 
Sept.  1.  writes  in  Farm  mid  Fireside  as  follows: 

Now.  a  year  or  two  ago  I  tried  this  Mill's  wonder 
(with  Fordhook  and  a  large  number  of  others)  and 
failed  to  find  any  tiling  remark;ible  about  it.  Pos- 
sibly I  was  disgusted  with  it  from  the  very  start  by 
the  extravagant  claims  m;ide  for  its  earliness;  be- 
sides, I  had  only  a  few  plants,  simply  1  ecause  I 
lacked  faith  from  the  begiiming.  After  this  experi- 
ence, however,  I  would  have  taken  Mr.  Rcot's 
words,  with  a  large  dose  of  salt,  if  I  hiid  not  just  re- 
ceived an  irdorsement  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
A  brother  of  mine  writes  me  that  he  lias  grown  this 
Earliest  in  the  World  tomato  this  season,  and  finds 
it  so  good  that  he  advises  me  to  throw  all  others 
away.  A  neighbor  also  has  had  it  for  three  years, 
and  this  year  has  a  fine  patch  of  plants,  all  trained 
to  single  stalk  on  stake,  and  doing  remarkably  well. 
While  I  am  not  going  to  abandon  all  other  varieties 
for  this  new  phenomenon.  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
give  it  nnother  and  more  thorough  tiial.  If  it 
proves  all  that  these  men  now  say  it  is,  we  will  even 
forgive  Mr.  Mills  for  having  burdened  his  new  to- 
mato with  a  name  long  enough  and  heavy  enough 
to  draff  it  down.    We  shall  call  it  simply  Mills. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  favored  with  a  visit 
from  two  of  tiie  members  of  the  Lakeshore 
Canning  Co.,  Conneaut.  O.  They  were  in  search 
of  a  small-sized  good  shaped  tomato  that  could 
be  canned  whole.  1  told  them  that  Mill's 
Earliest  would  till  the  bill  exactly.  The  toma- 
toes never  grow  very  large,  but  they  are,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  of  beautiful  shape,  and 
perfectly  smooth,  and  they  are  produced  In 
enormous  quantities.  Were  it  not  for  its  small 
size  I  should  call  it  one  of  the  most  productive 
we  have.  One  thing  that  surprised  me  was 
that,  although  we  must  have  had  30  or 40  plants, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  sporting.  Each  plant 
produced  great  numbers  of  beautiful  tomatoes, 
just  like  its  neighbor,  all  of  a  size,  and  all  ex- 
actly alike.  

HOW    TO    PI>ANT    STRAWBERRIES    AT   ANY    TIME 
DURING  THE  FALL  AND  WINTER  WHEN  THE 
GROUND  IS  NOT  FROZEN,  AND  HAVE 
THEM  LIVE..  HIS' 

A.  I.  R.  says  in  Gardening  for  November,  you  can 
also  set  out  strawberry- plants,  etc.    Will  he  please 
give  "  the  trick  "  in  next  issue  ? 
North  Middletown,  Ky.  A  Dettw.lTjEr. 


Friend  D.,  this,  like  a  great  many  other 
things,  must  be  learned,  even  after  you  have 
been  told  how  it  may  be  done.  A  strawberry- 
plant  in  our  climate  can  not  very  well  take 
root  in  new  soil  in  the  month  of  November  or 
later;  therefore  we  must  take  a  lump  of  dirt 
with  the  plant.  Do  this  with  any  of  the  trans- 
planters 1  have  described.  Put  them  in  good 
rich  soil;  and  if  there  should  be  enough  warm 
weather  so  they  make  some  growth  they  will 
probably  stand  all  right.  If  this  warm  weath- 
er does  not  occur,  the  ground  must  be  thor- 
oughly mulched.  Besides  this  mulching,  as 
freezing  weather  comes  on,  enough  loose  straw 
should  be  put  over  the  plants  themselves  so 
you  can  just  get  a  glimpse  of  the  foliage  down 
through  the  straw.  When  this  is  properly 
done  there  is  not  very  much  danger  of  the  frost 
throwing  them  out.  This  mulching  must  be 
gradually  taken  off  in  the  spring.  If  a  severe 
spell  should  occur  so  as  to  freeze  the  ground 
hard  after  your  mulching  has  been  partly  re- 
moved, it  may  be  necessary  to  put  it  back  again. 
Let  me  add  that,  when  the  plant  is  taken  up 
with  the  trrtnsplanter,  the  ground  should  be 
most  thoroughly  soaked  after  it  is  put  where  it 
is  to  grow.  With  the  bottomless  tin  tubes  I 
have  described  so  many  times,  we  are  obliged  to 
soak  the  ball  of  earth  around  the  plant  until  it 
is  so/t  mitfZ,  in  order  to  have  it  slip  out  of  the 
tube.  This  thorough  soaking  seems  to  insure 
the  plant  a  successful  catch  to  the  new  soil. 
In  fact,  the  plants  won't  take  hold  so  late  in 
the  fall  without  it.  Try  a  few  plants  first. 
W^hen  you  have  succeeded,  try  a  few  more. 
Some  varieties  of  strawberries  are  much  easier 
to  succeed  with  than  others.  Our  late  plant- 
ings of  the  new  Marshall,  for  instance,  have 
been  almost  all  failures.  Where  you  are  grow- 
ing strawberries  under  glass,  of  course  mulch- 
ing will  not  be  needed;  and  you  can  put  them 
out  and  make  them  grow  at  any  time  in  the 
winter  when  the  weather  is  mild  enough  to  re- 
move the  sashes  and  work  in  tlie  open  air. 


FRAUDS  IN   SMAt.L,  FRUITS. 

I  think  Gleanings  to  me  is  worth  all  it  costs,  in 
exposing  frauds,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  valuable 
information  on  a|iiculture.  In  reading  about  the 
Rocky  Mountain  clierry,  from  the  description  I 
think  it  only  the  wild  sand  cherry  growing  here  in 
the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska.  Some  eat  them,  but 
thf  y  are  too  bitter  for  any  use  for  me.  The  Cran- 
dall  tree  currant  is  only  the  wild  black  currant 
growing  in  the  canyon  here,  very  little  better  than 
the  cherry— another  fake  to  deceive  people.  "The 
Buffalo  berry"  is  .some  better;  but  you  can  get 
thousands  growing  on  the  north  side  of  the  bluffs. 
All  of  the  ;ibove  trees  and  shrubs  are  "blowed  up" 
.just  to  deceive  the  people  and  get  their  money.  I 
think  the  law  of  the  United  States  should  be  that 
all  fruits  of  new  origin  should  be  registered. 

Very  few  bee-keepers  in  my  neighboihood,  and 
they  manage  poorly,  hence  say  poor  seasons.  I 
started  with  3  colonies,  have  increased  to  13.  and 
think  about  30  lbs.  sui-pius.  Have  run  for  increase 
only.    This  T  think  would  be  a  fair  season. 

Miller,  Neb.  P.  L.  Anderson. 


FROM  THE   MICHIGAN    POTATO   REGIONS. 

Potatoes  are  selling  from  11  to  13  cts.  here  now; 
but  I  was  luckv  enough  to  get  from  17  to  25  cts.  for 
10.50  bushels.  The  rest  I  have  in  the  cellar.  There 
are  hundreds  of  carloads  in  this  country,  as  pota- 
toes and  "bagas"  are  a  great  crop  here,  and  we 
have  good  potato  land,  mostly  sand.  We  have  40O 
bushels  of  Rural  New-Yorkers;  they  are  fine.  The 
rest  are  Green  Mountain.  J.  J.  Thurstin. 

Orion,  Mich.,  Nov.  7. 


30  LBS.  OF  POTATOES  FROM  1  LB.  PLANTED,  SECOND- 
CROP  THOROUGHBRED,   IN  MICHIGAN.  Mli 

r  Friend  A.  I.  Boot:—l  got  one  pound  of  Maule's 
Thoroughbred  potatoes  (second  crop)  of  you  in 
June.    I  exposed  tliem  to  the  sun  8  days.    They 
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turned  g-reen,  and  most  of  the  eyes  beg'au  to  sprout. 
I  planted  them  the  18th  of  June.  Several  hills 
were  up  the  1st  of  July.  I  think  all  were  up  by  the 
10th,  excepting-  three  hills.  Two  of  them  came 
up  later,  but  did  not  amount  to  any  thing.  I 
planted  23  hilts;  harvested  30  liills,  and  got  30  lbs.  of 
potatoes;  nice  ones.  D.  J.  Wagar. 

Flat  Rock,  Mich.,  Nov.  11. 


SECOND-CROP  THOROUGHBREDS. 

My  second-crop  Thoroug-hbred  potatoes  came  up, 
38  out  of  43  eyes,  about  as  soon  as  spring'-planted 
potatoes.  1  think  a  good  many  make  the  mistake 
of  planting-  too.  deep.  Plant  shallow,  and  see  that 
they  don't  dry  out.  Mine  were  planted  June  11th; 
and  for  the  chance  they  had  they  have  done  finelj'. 
Keep  up  your  Home  Talks.  S.  K.  Austin. 

Amityville,  N.  Y. 

THE   PEABODY   YAMS. 

I  read  in  Gleanings  last  spring  about  the  Pea- 
body  yam,  and  1  sent  and  got  a  few  plants.  I  have 
potatoes  Dt)w  ihat  weigh  8  lbs.  Can  you  do  better 
than  that  in  Ohio  ?  Albert  B.  Young. 

Kiverhead,  L.  I.,  Oct.  19. 


OUR  last  days  our  best,  even  IE'  WE  DO  HAVE 
,_  -J POOR  SEASONS  AND  LOW  PRICES. 

Bro.  itoof;— I  have  been  looking  for  the  journal 
for  some  ten  days,  but  it  does  not  come.  1  sent  you 
$3  00  last  fall,  and  received  two  jourruxls  and  a  pound 
of  potatoes,  Maule's  Thoroughbreds,  from  which  1 
raised  57  lbs.;  but.  oh  dear!  not  ;i  aoUar  from  60 
stands  of  bees,  and  I  have  now  fed  them  700  lbs.  of 
granulated  sugar,  and  three  starved  before  1  began 
to  feed.  Don't  stop  the  journal  because  you  don't 
get  the  dollar,  because  1  want  it,  and  you  can  wait 
till  next  summer  for  your  pay  if  yon  can't  get  it  be- 
fore. Bees  were  in  tine  order  I'he  last  of  May,  and 
were  starving  in  June,  and  conimued  to  stai-ve  all 
summer,  so  you  see  it  makes  me  feel  poor.  But  we 
live  in  liopes  of  better  times  another  year,  as  the 
clover  looks  well  this  fall,  and  plenty  of  it.  We  de- 
pend on  honey  for  our  bread  and  butter.  We  are 
old  people.  I  am  SI— born  in  1813— so  you  see  we 
can't  work  much  more.  i{ut  I  can  go  to  prayer- 
meeting,  and  have  a  good  talk  with  the  people. 
But  I  guess  we  shall  not  go  to  the  poorhouse  this 
winter  as  long  as  we  can  get  potatoes  and  salt,  of 
which  we  have  plenty,  and  try  to  live  near  the 
Savior;  so  our  last  days  will  he  our  best 

Albion,  Mich.,  Nov.  10.  A.  Grifper. 


A    GOOD    report    FOR    THE     EARLY  OHIOS  AS  WELL 
AS  FOR  THE  THOROUGHBREDS. 

I  note  with  pleasure  what  you  have  to  say,  in  last 
.Gleanings,  about  my  potato  crop;  but  you  have 
got  things  mixed  somewhat,  or  perhaps  it  is  my- 
.self.  At  any  rate,  I  meant  Ohios  when  1  said  I  had 
dug  711  bushels  from  Ifs  acres.  1  had  only  one  bar- 
rel of  Thoroughbreds,  and  from  it  I  grew  only  1.50 
bushels,  of  which  you  received  the  greater  part.  I 
think  this  will  agree  with  what  I  have  been  writing 

ou  all  along,  will  it  not? 

1  i)lanled  the  barrel  of  Thoroughbred  seed  all  in 
ten  rows.  The  rovvs  were  35  rods  long  and  3  feet 
apart,  so  you  see  1  was  not  very  much  aliead  of  Mr. 
Tt-ri-y  after  all.  Now  in  regard  to  whether  the 
gnjund  was  manured  the  year  before  or  not,  1  may 
say  that  no  manure  had  ever  been  applied  at  (diij 
time.  The  ground  was  broken  up  last  summer  (1 
mean  '9.">)  for  the  first  lime,  and  sown  to  buckwheat. 
This  crop  of  buckwheat  shaded  the  ground  and 
lielped  materially  to  rot  the  tough  heavy  sod  which 
all  this  new  land  has  at  flrtt.  It  also  choked  out  all 
weeds  so  that  it  was  in  good  shape  for  a  crop  of  po- 

atoes  the  following  season. 

1  have  a  s.imilar  piece  of  about  three  acres,  which 
I  have  cleared  with  my  own  hands  this  summer,  and 
I  want  to  do  even  better  with  it  if  possible.    At  any 
rate  1  shall  spare  no  pains  in  the  matter. 
Sanilac  Center,  Mich.,  Nov.  3.         W.  J.  Manley. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

SHELLBARK   HICKORYNUTS. 

These  are  not  so  plentiful  as  last  year,  a -.id  the 
price  is  higher.  We  can,  however,  furnish  small 
quantities  at  35  cts.  a  peck,  or  $1.35  a  bushel. 


NUTS  OF  THE  BLACKWALNUT. __ 

These  are  so  plentiful  in  our  locality  that  we  can 
offer  them  already  hulled  at  the  low  price  of  15  cts. 
a  peck,  or  50  cts.  a  bushel.  If  any  of  the  friends 
who  are  .ordering  goods  of  us  would  like  to  have 
some  of  these  included  with  their  other  goods  we 
shall  be  glad  to  accommodate  them  while  our  supply 
lasts.  

THOROUGHBREDS  FOR   PREMIUMS. 

Remember,  1  lb.  of  Thoroughbreds  will  be  given 
for  every  subscription  to  Gleanings  provided  you 
do  not  ask  for  any  other  premium;  and  this  will 
apply  to  paying  up  old  dues  or  subscribing  for  the 
future— that  is,  a  pound  of  Thorouglibreds  lor  every 
dollar  sent.  Bub  you  must  pay  9  els.  for  postage 
and  packing;  and  to  every  present  subscriber  who 
sends  us  a  dollar  with  a  new  name,  that  js,  for  in- 
troducing Gle.\nings  into  a  new  family  or  neigh- 
borhood, we  will  allow  him  a  peck  of  Thorough- 
breds worth  f  l.LO,  or  }i  bushel  of  seconds,  worth  $1.00. 

OTHER  POTATOES  AS  PREMIUMS. 

You  can  select  any  other  kind  of  potatoes  from 
the  table,  reckoning  35  cents'  worth  of  potatoes  for 
every  dollar  sent  us  for  Gleanings,  or  50  cents' 
worth  of  potatoes  for  every  dollar  sent  for  a  new 
subscriber,  as  explained  above. 


VEGETABLE-FORCING. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  H.  G.  Winkler, 
of  Hanging  Rock,  O.  It  is  the  first  book  we  have 
ever  had  on  the  matter  of  growing  vegetables  under 
glass,  so  far  as  I  am  aware;  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  it 
advertised  1  felt  that  there  was  abundant  need  of 
just  such  a  book.  The  work  contains  157  pages, 
bound  in  cloth;  price  $1.00.  It  has  many  valuable 
hints  and  suggesiions;  but,  unfortunately,  a  great 
part  of  it,  if  not  the  most  important  part  of  it,  is 
copied  from  Peter  Henderson,  from  reports  of  va- 
rious experiment  stations,  and  from  other  sources. 
Again,  there  is  not  a  single  cut  or  illustration  in 
the  book,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  print  is  very 
coarse,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  waste  paper  at 
the  end  of  the  chapters  and  other  places.  Besides, 
the  book  is  full  of  bad  spelling  and  typographical 
errors.  In  fact,  some  of  it  is  unintelligible  unless 
the  reader  is  sutHciently  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject to  know  what  word  was  meant  in  place  of  the 
one  printed  in  the  book.  lam  sorry  to  find  fault 
with  a  work  on  a  subject  so  much  needed.  If  the 
book  weie  put  in  paper  covers,  a nd  sold  for  35  cents, 
1  should  consider  it  a  very  good  thing;  but  with 
the  present  prices  that  market-gardeners  get  for 
their  stuff,  $1.00  ought  to  pay  for  a  good-sized  book 
full  of  illustrations  from  practical  work,  and  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  it  oHyuml.  In  going 
through  the  book  1  found  just  one  single  sentence 
to  indicate  that  the  author  himself  was  a  practical 
gardener,  and  liad  a  greenhouse  or  greenhouses  of 
hi  sown  at  Hanging  Rock,  Lawrence  Co.,  O.  To  those 
who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  vegetable-forc- 
ing, and  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  books  and 
periodicals  in  regard  to  this  line  of  work,  the  book 
may  well  be  worth  a  dollar.  If  you  want  it,  write  to 
friend  Winkler  as  above. 


DECLINE   IN  PRICES   OF  GARDEN  AND  OTHER  SEEDS. 

We  have  thought  best  to  note  below  some  of  the 
changes  that  will  be  made  in  prices  from  our  seed 
caialog  which  many  of  you  may  have  in  your  pos- 
session the  coming  year.  Instead  of  as  it  is  in  the 
catalog,  read : 
Kidney  Wax  bean— Qt.,  10  cts.;  peck,  60. 
Davis  Wax  bean  (new)— Pint,  10  cts.;  qt.,  18;  peck, 
$1.00. 

Best  of  All  beans.— Qt.,  5  cts.;  peck,  40;  bushel, 
$1.3.5. 

York  State  Marrow  beans.- Qt.,  8  cts.;  peck,  .50; 
bushel,  $1.50. 
Navy  beans.— Qt.,  5  cts.;  peck,  35;  bushel,  fl.25. 
Sweet   corn,  either   Corey.  Stowell's    Evergreen, 
1  Ford's  Early  Sweet,  Mammoth,  County  Gentleman, 
I  — Qt.,  8  cts.;  peck,  .50;  bushel,  $1  50. 
;      Grand  Rapids  lettuce  seed.-Ounce,  10  cts.;  1  lb., 
\  $1  (10. 

i      Henderson's  New  York  lettuce.— Ounce,  10  cts.;  1 
i  lb, $1.00. 

I      Onion-sets  —Best   yellow—a  very  nice  lot  — Qt., 
15  cts. ;  peck,  60;  bushel,  $3.00. 

Whitiaker  onion-sets.- Qt.,  18   cts.;    peck,    $1.35; 
bushel,  $4.00. 
Full  sized  Whittaker  onions  (just  right  to  plant 
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out  to'prorluce  sets).— Qt.,  10  cts.;  prck,  75;  biislul. 
f:i.fjO.  'I'liis  wiiinnkcr  onion,  be  it  rt  ii.emln  icfl.  i^ 
an  impruvt-Ti  eActecliiiK'lj  I. ardy  variety  vl  ilie  poia- 
to  union 

While  Miiltiplior. — S;iDie  price  as  the  Wliit1al<er. 

Wliite  Frizeiakcr  (new  )  sets,  same  i  riot  >  as  al'Ove 

Alaska  peas. — The  standaid  extra  early  pea.— Qi., 
10  rts. :  p.  ck,  7.5;  hiishel,  *-'.Wl. 

Hulib'fd  squash  seed.- Ounce.  5  cts.;  1  lb.,  30;  5 
lbs..  *1.25. 

M  Us  Karlie-t  in  the  World  tomato— .'ee  dfscrip- 
liiiu  1  II  pag-i  Mi7  — Packi  t.  •5  cts  ;  )i  ounce,  15;  ouuce, 
60     The  se«  d  is  of  our  own  mi  owing. 

Sweet  clover.— 1  Ih..  lu  els.;  10  or  more  lbs.,  6  cts. 
per  lb. ;  h  0  lbs.  at  5  c  s.  |>et  lb 

Jap  111' so  biickwln  at.— Pound.  5  cts  ;  peek.  20;  y^ 
bushel,  35:  hushel.  HO:  g-busliel  b:iK.  ^l-'^O;  10  or 
mure  husliels,  purcha-er  piiyiuf?  for  bags,  45  cts.  per 
busliel. 

lie  Kvre  to  add  ion  all  the  ahove)  10  cts.  ■per  lb.  for 
poiitaue  and  pachiny  if  ordered  hu  mail. 

Uuckwheai  fltjur.- lOlbs..  25cts.;  si. ck  of  125  lbs., 
only  2  cis.  per  lb.,  sack  included. 


THE  BATTLE  CKEJK   HKALTH   FOODS. 

Please  bear  in  n.ind.  friends,  that  we  siill  have 
free  samph  s  of  the  above  to  give  away.  Siniply 
mention  wlien  you  at e  ordering  goods  by  freight  or 
express,  and  we  will  put  in  a  package  wiihoui 
ch.iiffc.  If  you  want  ilum  by  mail  you  will  lia\e 
to  send  10  els.  lor  postage. 


POTATOES  ORDERED  DURING  THE  WINTER  MONTHS. 

We  shall  continue  to  do  this  winter  as  we  h;ive 
done  before  Ail  potatoes  ordcrtd  duiiiig  the  win- 
ter inoni  hs  will  be  packed  up.  labeled,  and  careful- 
ly housed  in  our  fntst-piooi  ct  liars  until  time  for 
shipping.  The  advaniHgc  of  oidt- ring  eai  ly  is  ihat 
jou  "ill  gt  t  iheni  beb  re  ihej  aie  sold  out.  or  lieior« 
thert  is  an  ;idvaiici' in  piice  We  sncciodL-d  so  woil 
ill  sliippi  a  poiaii  es  soni  li  last  wiiiier  thit  «e  «  ill 
fill  all  orders  at  our  own  risk  to  points  in  the  south  ; 
tliiit  is.  il  we  codttucie  (o  (ofrr /7ie  )"i.'-/f,  depending  on 
weal  her  and  locality  ,  we  will  siand  i  he  lo~s  ol  tin  n 
freiziiig.  This  we  do  in  ordi  r  to  assist  iho-evho 
want  to  plant  eajliur  tlmn  ili*>  first  of  Apiil.  ^\  e 
wir,  however,  do  our  \ery  best  to  ship  p(.t;itoi  s  in 
the  winter  lime  to  all  points,  but  \\e  caii  iioi  tal-e 
the  risk  oiirsilvis  unless  the  shipnn  ni  Jan  I  e  uiade 
to  go  speedily  into  the  more  souilnrn  clime.  IJ.n 
coalinytlio  barrels  with  heiivy  p:iper,  and  packing 
in  sa  >  diisi,  we  can  uttuallij  succeed  at  ai  y  time  dur- 
ing   h    winter. 

If  o  ir  iniccs  !iie  not  as  low  as  t'ose  of  oihcr  re- 
sponsible de  li  rs  We  will  make  thi-iii  so.  And  t  veii 
after  y"ii  have  I  ought  J  our  poiaioes  and  i  aid  for 
them,  if  i!  should  turn  out  ihat  .you  have  paid  more 
than  .\on  would  liavi- done  b.\  buyiim  elsewlnre,  we 
will  make  the  price  right  when  api  nsi xl  of  the  tact 

For  our  cncular  giving  sp.  cial  piicis  on  se(  d  po 
til  toes  for  I  he  Com  in  if  seas,  n,  gi\  mg  also  a  dcscnp 
tion  of  niosi  ol  ilie  diffi-ieiit  pot  ;i  toes  i.ow  bet  ore  the 
potato-growing  world,  makeapplicatiuu  by  postal. 


ITHE   rural    ^'KES^  OF  'J  HE  UNITED   STATES. 

No  one  who  reads  our  ay  ricnlt  ur.  1  papers  can 
help  aiimii  ing  j'Ud  i  I'specting  the  high  moi  al  stand- 
ard of  at  least  the  gn  atei  part  of  them;  in  fact, if 
otii- religii  us  papers  were  half  as  panicnl.ir  in  re- 
gar. I  lo  the  chaiacier  of  tlie  ad\  eitisemenls  they  a c 
C' pi  I  Would  thank  God  again  and  again  from  the 
boi  loni  (  f  no  lieai  t. 

Fo'e  II  ost  in  th' ranksof  these  grand  family  papers 
standi  the  llaral  Ncw-Vmher.  May  God  give  its  ed- 
liois  grace  and  w  isd'  m,  as  he  has  d<ijie,  to  continue 
the  il-  hea\  y  blows  .  gainst  all  forms  of  ii'iquiiy;  and 
m  your  people  stand  by  them,  not<)nl.^  wiihkind 
won  Is  of  encouiagement,  but  with  finaricial  support 
as  well.  It  has  been  an  unceasing  \\oiidfr  to  me. 
as  number  af'er  number  is  laid  on  n  y  oesk,  tosi  e 
liow  they  Could  give  us  so  much  eveiy  week  for 
only  a  dollar  a  \  enr 

Now,  the  I'liral  New-Yniher  does  not  cover  the 
whole  fle'.il,  by  any  means.  The  (fliio  Farmer,  of 
Cb  v  land,  is  doing  for  agriculture  may  things  that 
the  Hiniil  does  not  reach  or  only  umchi  s  up<in 

The  ('(.M  O'W  f.'C)l('e//K(7i.  of  Albany,  slill  holds  its 
own,  and  makes  the  world  acknowledge  that  we 
have  in  tlii>  land  of  ours  a  vast  army  of  country 
yentlemcn  who  are.  in  point  of  education,  intelli- 
gence and  morals,  the  peers  of  any  class  of  people 
in  this  whole  wide  earth.  Long  live  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman and  the  class  it  represents. 


And,  once  more,  we  hare  the  American  Auricul- 
tu)i.>t,  ;id.i|  ti  d,  at  lea^t  in  a  measure,  to  north,  east. 
South,  and  W(  si.  with  itsvaiiid  items  on  agiicul- 
tiire  and  agriri.li  oral  news.  For  some  yiais  we 
fi  an  d  the  «oi  k  ihat  Or:nge  Jndil  s  i  well  started 
might  not  hoidupaitei  God  calUd  him  In  inc;  but 
It  seems  n  'W  to  h.  ve  >.  ol  down  to  e.xeellent  work. 

Ai.d  then,  again,  tlnn  is  ilie  Practical  Farmer, 
contaii  ing  T.  15.  '1  eriy's  i  xceeclingly  piaet  ical  hone 
talks  e\ei>  week:  in  fart,  uiaiiy  oi  tinm  might  be 
called  sermons.  Teriy  has  shown  hiinseit  .-o  much 
a  fr  it  nd  of  I  he  liome.  and  a  tiieid  of  the  i/i/e  ;  nd 
children  in  the  Ik  nie,  he  is  i  ow  constant  1^  emploj  ed 
every  winter  in  talkifg  and  ttaihing  at  i  ur  tarm- 
I  rs'  inslitutis  thioiighout  tin  diUti-i  n1  States' in  our 
laid  hesides  Teir  s  arti  lis,  whicii  ate  well 
wonh  the  subscriptii  n  price  ovt  r  and  o\er  again, 
h(>  is  I  a' ked  up  hycjuiie  an  arra.\  of  other  good 
writeis  along  il.  tht  sameliius.  Greintr's  talks  on 
gardening,  and  thi' illusti  at>  d  shoit  cuts  for  econo- 
mizing hiboi,  are  also  an  in'Poi  lant  feaiuie  of -the 
Piaclical  Fai  mer. 

And  then,  again,  there  is  that  bright,  spicy,  boil- 
ed-down Philadelphia  Kfl/vii  J(>M??ia/.  It  is  I  o 'uliar 
among  the  V  hole  lot— in  fai  I  ii  is  a'mi  st  the  only 
pt  I'iodiial- that  teaches  only  by  short,  brief,  blight 
St  niences.  Its  illiis' rat  ions  are  in  ki  t  ping  w  ith  I  he 
rest  tif  the  join  nal:  in  fact,  this  clean,  I  rt  t  zy  Utile 
shet  t  has  stai  ti  d  almost  a  new  era  in  rural  journal- 
ism. Theini  e  IS  St)  exceedingli  low  thai  one  has 
to  smile  win  n  he  thinks  of  the  gi I  at  numbei  of  val- 
uable hints  he  gets  lor  such  an  insigniticant  sum  of 
mom  y 

Tlieie  are  many  others  I  might,  mention  on  gar- 
dening, hotticulture,  and  kiidreii  subjiits.  Hut 
what  started  n  e  on  this  suhji'Ct  this  morii'ng  was 
the  f  ict  that  we  yre  enabled  to  give  lor  lt^97  lower 
prices,  clubbtd  wiili  Gt.EA^l^GS,  than  ever  before 
—  al  least  on  most  ol  t'n  in  (see  page  8"5'.     Itriifiy: 

The  Ilural  Aew-Yi),k'-r  and  Gleanings  lo^^eihep 
are  111  J' ^^1  75;  Ohio  Farmer  and  our  t>w  n  j  iirnal, 
only  Jl  all  (  ountry  OenUcman  and  Gi.eam  gs,|2.  0; 
Practinil  Fai  mer  ■,nH\  this  j.  uri  al.  fl  fO:  Farm  .lour- 
nal  and  Gi.e.nnings,  $1  10;  Anieriian  Aijriculturist 
wuh  Gleamncs.  in.l.>  $1  ~5  I  am  so  anMt>us  lo 
h,i\e  our  rtadeis  st  e  cojiies  of  i  he  a'jove,  i  hat .  if 
.Mil  will  ju.-t  imntion  on  a  ijo^tal  card  that>oa 
would  like  tti  I  i'cei\  e  I  In  III.  Wf  will  ask  the  piihlish- 
ei  s  to  mail  t  hem  tti  you.  Of  couist .  it  will  be  a  little 
more  111  reel  for  \  ou  lo  wiiie  lo  the  |  ubiisi  i  is  ihi  in- 
selves;  butil  that  is  too  much  iri  ubie,  just  write 
to  us 

IJesidi  s  these  low  rates  on  all  subscrii  t  ons  wl  ere 
Glkam.ngs  is  clubbeu  w  it  h  an\  t)i  the  above  i>apers 
we  will  include  the  pota'o  pii  niiun.s  as  neniiontd 
on  I  age  b7l  if  >  oil  ^^ill  si  ml  the  moiey  to  pay 
the  jHistage,  or  have  them  si  nt  wiih  other  goods  by 
friigl.t  or  exi  less  a'-  jou  ehoo-i-' 


TRAVELS   aN  THE  WIIKKI.  ACK'  SS    THE   DFSFRTS    OP 
\'    l/.'iN.A  _TO  Bli  Ct)M.ME.NCED  IN  OUR  NEXT  I8.SUK. 

1  believe  we  nav(>  never  i.e  n  in  the  habit  of  tell- 
ing w  hat  we  an  iioinij  tti  do  ii  r  our  re.-mi  r-  beft  le- 
h;nd;  but  it  o'l  uis  to  me  just  no"  that  ii  maybe 
w  en  to  state  that  the  v  liter.  A  I  Knot,  comnn  noes 
to  moiio"  ,  Dec  1.  a  trip  to  Arizona,  lie  i  xpt  cis  to 
atti  mi  the  Natltmai  1 1  ligation  Coi  giess  thai  met  ts 
at  Pi  cenix,  Al  izoi  a,  Di  cember  l-i  h  lia  h.  and  I7ih, 
aid  iilsotxptcis  to  visit  ihe  f  i  uil-gro"  ers'  faiiiis 
and  gariens  w  here  ill  igatii  n  is  iiriitcid  in  that 
iieighbtirhood.  Hewillaisi  tike  a  trip  to  thefum- 
niit  of  Superstiiions  Mountain,  mm-  iliSriipiiou  "f 
which  see  (ilEAMNOS  tor  Ort  15,  1^9-.  pagi  7^5.  lie 
is  also  ilanning  a  bicjcleuip  to  the  far-famed 
Grand  C,.u.\t.n  of  ih  Coloi;  do  This  ri.njtm  is  sup- 
)iosed  to  have  bi  en  piotliicid  b\  a  tis-ure  or  crack 
in  the  earth  while  ii  w:  s  cc  olii  g  Coloradti  Hi\  er 
runs  thriugh  the  bi  tli  in  if  thisflssme.  At  Some 
I'Oii  ts  along  the  I  anyoii  hi  le  aie  said  to  be  i)ieci- 
liici  s  about  a  nn\e  straiijlit  ilown.  You  c:  n  drop  a 
stone  down,  and  see  it  make  its  di^ccnt  in  a  (t  w 
sectiiids;  hutto  climb  down  this  on  a  wagon  r -ad 
takes  a  trip  of  14  milex  I  do  not  soi)pose  I  >tia  I 
succeed  in  riding  down  this  trail  on  my  wheel;  but 
if  .\ou  sub-cril  e  fi  r  GleaM>GS  you  will  know  h  w 
il  turn-  out;  and  I  am  going  lo  timl  out  all  I  nan 
jibout  1  his  mattnr  ol  irriijat oil.  iM  t  Ol  1\  in  Arizona 
but  (ver>  where  else  Foriherevt  month,  all  let- 
ti  rs  that  are  ex|  nssl,\  fi  r  A.  1  Hoot  had  belter  lie 
aiidri  s-i  d  to  him  at  T.  m(ie,  Arizoi  a,  care  of  J.  H. 
Root,  broth'-r  of  the  v  liier. 

Plear  e  notice  t'  at  all  new  subset ibers  for  1807  will 
receive  the  December  numbei  s  f lee  of  charge. 
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BUSINESS 


ANACER 


EARI.YOKDEIt   DISCOUNTS. 

The  time  Is  up  when  customers  m:i.v  take  advan- 
tage of  the  liirg-L'st  eail.v  Orclcr  (lis  •ouiit  For  Iliis 
month  we  ifive  4  per  ceul  (UscOnni  on  en-  ers  for  Ih-k- 
keepers'  supplies  for  inxt  si-a-O'i's  use.  Wt-  liave 
been  gelling'  a  number  of  good  sizeii  ord' rs  the 
past  mom  h  from  tl.o.^e  who  have  laiili  in  the  fu- 
ture anil  the  melius  tn  talie  advantage  of  tie  early- 
order  discount,  which  is  given  ouiy  for  cash  with 
order.  

BEESW.4X    MAHKFT. 

Tiie  market  for  heeswax  remains  unchansr<^d;  if 
any  iliiiig  it  is  a  liixle  easi.  r.  \Vt^  have  decided, 
however,  to  make  only  :i  cts.  per  ib  ditferem-e  lie- 
tweeii  c.iS  1  and  trade  pi  ice  in^te.id  of  3  as  formeily. 
From  now  on  till  further  notice  we  will  pa\  ^-'i  ceius 
CMsh,:i7  in  Irade.  for  averigewa.x  deliver. d  liere 
We  di  sire  to  semue  all  the  wa.v  we  can  direct  from 
producers.  We  can  imt  fiet  too  much,  as  we  have  a 
very  large  and  lucreasing  outlet  for  It. 


HONKY  W.\NTED. 

We  have  handled  quite  a  little  honey  so  far  tliis 
season.  Must  of  ii,  liuwever.  we  have  not  seen,  as  it 
has  gone  direct  f'Om  produ  er  to  our  ciist'  mer, 
tlius  saving  one  freiglit  charye.  A  ^ood  lie  I  of 
honey  tias  l>een  moving;  and  while  prices  have 
ruled  rather  lovv  there  seems  to  i)e  a  tendency  to 
liold  U|i  pih-e-^,  which  IS  enci'U rat! illy.  At  present 
We  h.ven'fc  much  ava  lalile  honey  in  \  iew,  ;ind 
should  lie  glad  to  he  ir  from  those  who  li  ive  clioice 
honev  (either  comb  or  extracted)  for  sale  or  ex- 
change lor  supplies. 

BUSINESS   OUTLOOK. 

We  are  at  present  iiinninu'  our  fait'^ry  nine  hours 
adav,  al)out  all  tne  dnylijjht  aviilnblc,  and  ;i  liti  le 
more.  We  are  running  principilly  on  oi'ders  of 
winch  We  liiise  a  good  supply  on  h.md  and  in  pros- 
pect. Owing  lo  the  geiier.illy  tuir  crop  of  ho  ey 
the  past  season  bee-keepers  are  hoi)eful  lor  t  he  ye.ir 
to  Cmuic.  Willi  hiylier  piices  for  wne.it  and  olher 
fai  m  products,  and  a  gemn  1  liusine.-s  revival  giv- 
ing emplov  meiit  to  1  he  ui  enipli'.v  ed.  thei  e  is  every 
re  ison  to  be  giaieful  and  to  louk  forvvard  with 
hope,  and  to  show  our  faiili  by  our  works. 


Labels,  Honey  Jars, 
Shipping  Cases,  Cartons, 
and  a  Full  Line  of  SUPPLIES. 

i.  J.  String;ham, 
105  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE 

I)EAL£SS  a 

COMMISSION 

UEBCHAHT3. 

Xstablished 

1875. 


HONEY 
BEESWAX. 


LIBEBAL 

advance: 

MACE 
ON 

CONSION- 
MENT3 


Extracted  Honey.  Finest  Quality. 

Two  60-lb.  cans,  boxed.  7c  per  II).  One  60- 
Ib.  can,  boxed.  8c  per  ib.  Sample  by  mail, 
10c.  Pouder's  Honey  ,7ars  and  complete 
line  of  supplies.    Catalog  free.  t,^'. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER,  * 

163  Massachusetts  Ave.,     Indianapolis,  Ind 

/^   k   I    H~*/^I'1MI  i       Mountain  bee  ranch 

CALIFORNIA.  f;;r,r*,,^;;l';sr 

nection  with  three  r:iilo  d  -taiiMii--. 

D.  O.  BAILIFF,  Banning,  Cal. 


A    BARGAIN    IN    BE^  -  KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES, 
Is  /      The  best  quality  of  goods, 

when      J      At  the  lowes    prices, 
you         \      And  get  them  prompt, 
Ket  '      And  with  small  freight  charges. 

This  is  just  what  vve  e:iu  d  >  by  our  I8'.t7  custom- 
ers. K^tiinaes  cheerfully  triven  on  any  bill  of 
gcinds  waded.  Special  inducements  for  early  or- 
ders.    .Adde-s 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER,  Da*  Moines,  Iowa. 

American  Club  List 

Offers  $790.00  in  Cash  Prizes.  Tielovest  possible 
ciiilil/i'ig  r  lies  o  I  all  oapers  and  ina^^azines.  (Cata- 
log tiee.     Write  us  and  <ave  ni  mey. 

E.  A.  GOODSPEED.  Hanager. 
Box  12.  Snamrock,  N.  Y. 

In  .v.-n;iii<  i  Ivertlssrsplease  msnti  in  nii8  omer 

CIX  Vjfieties  of  Seed  Potatoes,  by  mail  or  freight, 
•^  at  boLiuui  price  -. 

G.  M    WHITFORD.  Arlington,  Neb. 


THROAT 


AND  LUNG  DISEASES 
l»K.   PEllto,  .Specialist. 
Offices:  1019,  100  State  St. 
CHICAGO.       Hours  0  to  •* 


Yell,   O  Veil.   OYELLO  V'ZONES 
YELLOW^ONES   for  PAIN  and   FEVER. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  tliis  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rale.  .Ailveitit-emeiits  intended  for  this  department  iiiu.-t  not 
exi-eed  live  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  youradv't  intliis 
depariment  oi-  we  v\ill  not  lie  lesponslble  for  errors.  You  ean 
hrtve  the  notice  :is  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  live 
lines  will  co>t  you  aecoidintr  to  our  retrular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona  tide  e.xihanKes.  Exchantfes  for 
ca^h  01  foi-  pi  ice  lists,  or  notices  offerinir  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  in.serted  under  this  head.  Korsucli  our  retjiilar  rates  of 
iU  c.  a  line  wiU  be  cliai  fred  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  rejfu- 
lar  advertisements.  We  can  not  lie  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "'  swaps." 


w 


ANTRD.— To  buy  a  car  lot  of  fa^cv  and   No.  1 
white  Comb  honey,  at  i>ri  es  to  snt  the  t  inns. 
n.  W.\i.KEn,  Evart,  Mich. 


\l' ANTED.  -To  e.Yehatige  the  best  ap'ary  anl  sup- 
»'  piv  I'Usine-^s  in  N-  w  Me.vico;  also  a  3ti-acre 
fruit  farm,  ti-room  liouso,  and  out-l  uililings,  near 
as;i  iciiltiir.il  colleire  and  public  school,  for  city 
piopeity  in  the  i  ast,  or  1  ffeis. 

Mct'i.uuE  BiioTUKKS,  New  Concord,  O 


W 


ANTED.— To   e.xchiinue   empty  combs,  L   size, 
for  teri'ler  or  Inill  ti  rrier  pup. 

F.  \V   HuMfHitKY,  Oronoqtie,  Conn. 


\\' ANI'BD.— To  exchange  t  horoughbi'ed  poultry, 
V'  seven  leading  \arieiies.  for  l)ee-supi'lies  or 
offers.  A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kansas. 


w 


A.NTED  — To  exchange  one  Hoot's  m  ilce  section- 
maclone  tin  tine  ordi  ri  for  iiand  saw  or  offers. 
TiiEGto.  U.xllMfg.  Co.,  Gale>ville,  Wis. 


ly  ANTED —To  e.xeli;ins!-.- all  kinds  of  m  fhinery 
VV  (iri)n)  for  a  sawmill,  and  wood  vvnrking  ma- 
chineiy  \V  .  S.  Ammon,  Heading,  Pa. 


A.NTKD.  —The  addre-s  of  any  one  having  ferrets 
or  vvild  geese  to  S'  II. 

C  HAS.  McClave,  New  London,  Oliio. 

(^' AN  TED  —To  e.xchaiifiea  pocket  camera  for  bees- 
vv  ax  ;  cost  i'.i.7).       A.  1.  KooT  Co.,  .Meuin  i,  O- 


V\  ANTED  —To  exchange  two  fine  St.  Bernard 
Vt  dogs,  one  tine  bird  dog,  well  bred  and  well 
broke,  and  some  tine  little  pusf  pups,  lor  somttliing 
uselul.       \V.  S.  BitiLLHAKT,  MlUwood,  Knox  Co.,  U. 
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Dec.  1. 


Buy  direct  and  pay  but  one  profit.  No  nursery  carries 
a  liiore  complete  assortment  of  the  best  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

Don't  buy  trash.  Don't  pay  two  prices.  But  send  for 
our  free  catalogue  today,  it  tells  it  all.  an  elegant  booli 
of  1(18  pages  profusely  illustrated.  Speeds,  I'lants, 
Bulbs.  Small  Trees,  etc.  sent  by  mail  postpaid.  Larger 
bv  express  or  freight.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.    4:id  Year,  oi  Greenhouses,  IflOO  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  BoX  23.    PAINESVILLE,  OHIO- 

In  re.spoiidi(ig  to  these  advertisements  mention  tliis  pajier. 


Do  You  Want 

An  Incubator 


New   Double  Regula- 
tor; Mode!  Egg  Tray 

'iTEj-W"  a:m:  e;  r,io aist.'' 

Want  Our  Catalogue  ? 

It's  a  pretty  book  of   68  pages,  finely  llluttratea; 
worth  do'.'ars  to  every  poultryman,  A  2c  stamp  gets  it. 

^    Geo.  J.  ?^issLY,  Saline,  Mich,    ^ 

Plea.'^e  mention  tn  s  paper 


J^  OOI..I>  lOOI^IwAJ^ 


about  t  he  actual  worth  of  ) 

ur  new  book  on  Incubation  J 

iiid  Poultry.  Contains  a  lul  I  ) 

Mid  complete  descriiition  of  \ 

the  Reliable  Incubator  < 

tlie  Brooder  of  same  name,/ 

toeether    with    cuts    and    in-? 

sti-uotions  forbuildg  poultry) 

nouses  and  mucli  of  interest  and  ^ 

?great  value  to  the  poult'  yman.  Sent  on  rccnt  of  ]0c.  \ 

RELIABLE  'NCMBAm^&^BRMOfajCnj^ 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


HATCH  Chickens  BY  s^TEAw- 

EXCELSICR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self-Regulat- 
ing. Thousaiuls  ID  successtul 
uneration.  lyowerft  priced 
flrst-claxs  Huti-hor  miide. 
UE<9.  H.  STAIIL. 
lJ^-*Jtot  32  S.  fitb^t.  Qiiincy.m. 


INFORMATION  R  n  I  HT 

Worth  It's  Weight  in  U  U  !■  U  B 

For  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card,  we 
■will  tell  you  how  to  maUe  the  best  Wire  fence 

on  earth,  horse-high,  bull-strong  and 


Kig-tight,  at  the  actual  wholesal 
itselman  Bros.  BoxB.  Ridgeville, 


'stof  wire.  | 

nd. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION     COMBINATION     SA-W 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us- 
ing hand  tools,  In  Ripping,  Cut 
ting  off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting. 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing. 
Edging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial. 
Catalog  Free,.  l-34ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Falls, N  Y 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


Our  Yell 

Should  Be  Your  Yell! 

We  don't  claim  any  merit  for  it,  ovly  that  if  you 
(ince  get  it  into  your  liead  it's  hard  to  get  it  out. 
Now  then— 

Yell,  O  Yell,  O'YELLOWZONES. 
YELLOWZONES  for  PAIN  and  FEVER. 

C;in  you  fuiget  it'/ 

"Thev"  iiave  cured  everything!  have  tried  them 
for."    S.  H.  Tucker,  Gatesvillp,  Tex.    Oct.  39,  '96. 
Box  of  18,  ^'r>  cts.    6  lioxes,  $1.00. 

W.  B.  HOUSE,  n.  D., 


Detour, 


Chippewa   Co., 


Mich. 


A  Zoological  Clearing  House. 

We  are  not  only  fencing  the  aninial.s  in  the  leading 
parks  but  furnishing;  specimens,  when  needed,  and 
huyinj;  their  surjdus.  In  this  way  whole  droves  of 
deer,  elk  and  buffalo  ha ,6  changed  hands  and  *.he 
Pajre  lieeps  right  on  holding  them. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  MiGf). 


pp- HANDY  PATCHER. 

54  sq.  inches  "  Mending  Tissue  "    for  liindiug  or 

mending  tine  Silk  iiini  Dri:  ss  Goods,  Kid  Gloves, 

Umbrellas.  &f.      Does  nk.at.   strong,   invisible 

worlc  in  a  fouith  the  time  of  needle  and  thread. 

9  sq.  inches  Best  Medicated  Court-Plaster,  white, 

flesi).  and  l)l;icl{,  lor  cuts,  burns,  Ac  ,  &c. 
9  sq.  incites  Best   Medicated  Court=Plaster.   for 
cuts,  liurns,  &c..  iSrc. 

All  inclosed  ill  neat  LEATHERETTE  poclfet-case, 
with  full  directions,  tiiul  price  in  gross  lots. 

You  can  make  niotiey  selling  tht>se  around  your 
o\vn  home.  A  neat,  useful  jiiesent  that  every 
one  can  afford.  Sent  bv  mail  to  anv  address  for 
lacts.  HANDY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

432  Lafayette  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Read  what  J.  I.  Parent,  of 
Charlton,  N.  Y.,  says— "We  cut 
with  one  of  your  Combined  Ma- 
chines last  winter  60  chaff  hives 
with  7-inch  cap,  100  honey- 
racks,  500  broad  frames,  2,000 
honey  boxes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  otlier  work.  This  winter  we 
lave  doubled  the  amount  of 
bee-hives,  etc.,  to  make,  and  we 
exi>ect  to  do  it  all  with  this  saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
Address  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES,  545  Ruby  Street, 
Rockford,  111. 

Wlien  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to 

THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO,,  Medina,  O. 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
#  American  Agriculturist 

Weekly.     Original,  Progressive,  Practical. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  the  American  Agriculturist  in 
combination  with  GijEanings  in  Bee  ('ulture  at  the  unparalleled  low  rate  of  fl. 25  for  both  papers  one 
year.  The  American  Agriculturist  is  published  in  five  editions.  The  N.  E.  Homestead,  the  Eastern,  Mid- 
dle, and  Southern  editions  of  American  Agriculturist,  and  the  OrangeJudd  Parmer.  Each  contains  mat- 
ter relating  to  its  own  locality,  as  well  as  the  latest  and  most  accurate  market  reports  for  the  country  in 
general.  It  has  departments  relating  to  all  branches  of  tanning,  articles  written  by  the  most  practical 
and  successful  farmers,  supplemented  with  illustrations  b.v  able  artists. 

Short  stories,  fashions,  fancy  work,  cooking,  young  follis' page,  etc.,  combine  to  make  a  magazine  of 
as  much  value  as  most  of  the  special  family  papers. 

A  SAMPLE  COPY  WILL  BF  MAILED  FREE  by  addressing  American 
Agriculturist,  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Taken  separately  these  two  papers  cost  $2.00,  consequently  every  sub- 
scriber under  this  offer  will  get 

$2.00  IN  VALUE  FOR  $1.25. 

PREMIUM  BOOKS'  For  l(t  i-euts  extra,  as  posfas>-e,  you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing siandarO  bo,)ks  FKBE:  •'  Profits  in  Poultry,"  "  Farm  Appliances,"  or  "Farmer's  Almanac"  (ready 
Decembur  15).     Send  your  subscription  direct  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Two  Papers  for  the  Price  of  One.        j<-       i«-       i^ 

The  Farm  Journal,  of  Philadelphia,  a  monthly  agricultural  journal  of 
16  pages,  sent  one  Year  Free  for  one  subscription  to  Gleanings,  with  ,$1.00, 
paid  in  advance, -either  new  or  renewal.  In  the  case  of  a  renewal,  all  ar- 
rears, if  any,  ■must  be  paid  in  addition  to  one  year  in  advance. 

The  FARM  JOURNAL  is  now  in  its  SOth  volume,  and  takes  the  lead  .-nnonfi-  all  the  low-priced  asTioul- 
tural  journals  of  this  I'ountry  and  of  the  world.  It  gives  no  el iromos,  putts  no  swindles,  inserts  no  hum- 
bug advertisements,  lets  other  folivs  inaise  it,  and  makes  good  to  subscribers  any  lo=s  by  advertisers  who 
prove  to  be  swihdlers.  The  editor  was  born  on  a  farm,  and  I'eared  at  the  i)low-handles.  and  the  contribu- 
tors are  practical  men  and  women. 

The  regular  price  of  this  excellent  journal  is  50  cents-  a  year,  and  it  is 
well  worth  it;  but  by  special  contract  with  the  Farm  Journal  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  the  above  v^ery  liberal  offers. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 


A  Bargain! 


We    have    made    arrangements   to   furnish   THE 
OnlV    %\    SO      ^"'^  FARMER,  of  Cleveland,  O..  and   Gleanings 
J     ^    •U\j»    j^  j^j^^  Culture,  both  papers,  for  only  i?1. 50. 

Thp  Ohin  Partnpr  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  verv  best,  largest,  and  among  the  leading  agricul- 
1  lie  VflllU  I  ai  IIICI  t„pj,i  papcr-i  of  America.  A  20-page,  80column  paper  EVERY  WEEK  in  the 
year;  employs  THE  VERY  BEST  WRITERS  that  moLey  can  procure;  a  strong,  fearless  defender  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  and  CLEAN  in  both  reading  and  advertisicg  columns.  IT  HELPS 
JVIAKE  THE  FARM2PAY. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Hedina,  O. 
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Smith    Premier  Type=writer. 

Three  NeWt.Models==Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 

.^ Have  You  ExaminediThem?  li 

Many  improvf merits  herelofoie  oveilco^ed  by  other  manufac- 
turers.   IjUEAIjILITY  the^fiibt  conbickration.; 

Address'^ 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co., 


Dec.  1. 


improvement    the    order 
of  the  age." 


Competent  Operators 
furnished. 


348  Superior  St.,  Cieveland.  Oliio.    Branch  offices  in  29  princi- 
Tei.  339.  pal  cities  ot  tlie  U.  S. 


A 

Large 
Book 
Free! 


'•V 

*fk 
^?& 


For  every  new  subscription  with  $1 .00,  for 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

We  will  send  a  book,  by  A.  I.  Root,  contain- 
ing 190  pag-es,  size  6^x9^,  entitled 

**  What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be 
Happy  While  Doing  It," 

postpaid.  This  work  is  intended  to  solve  the 
problem  of  finding  occupation  for  those  scat- 
tered over  our  land,  out  of  employment.  The 
suggestions  are  principally  about  finding  em- 
ployment around  your  own  homes.  The  book 
is-  mainly  upon  market-gardening,  fruit  cul- 
ture, poultry-raising,  etc.  The  regular  price 
of  this  work  is  50  cents  alone. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

Medina,  Ohio. 


An  Attack  on  Cheap  Watches. 

Oneofllie  Inrprst  and  mnut  je/iVr/i/e  wjiicli  comianies  in  America  h:is  at  last  met  the  competition  on 
clieap  waicliip  wiili  lin  ir  Kliictlii  Iniihauide  uindK.  We  advise  tljose  who  couieoiplate  buying  a  Match 
to  take  ad\  ai  tiij-e  nf  ihe.'-e  low  \  rlcis  while  llie  v  ar  laMn. 

Tl  e  new  Athiti  movt^ment  miKlehy 
one  t)t  I  he  h  rai  si  wali'li  compauies 
in  llif  I'niied  Si.iitt— in  tact,  the 
ide)i/i(fi(  nio\  (  nil  nt  wl  ii  li  muler  the 
ni;ik<  rs' own  naire.  (o.s/y  nrrr  dinilile 
thi'  jtrii'c  of  lliis  i. lie.  Is  strictly  a  hijih- 
K'ade  n  (  kel  nio\  eneiit,  siiin  ■wind, 
and  poiildiil  ><ei;  <iiiick  Iniin,  and 
fi  ii;  i-anteed  foi  five  \  ears,  ilie  Ions; est 
tinii'  ai  y  jewt  li  r  will  fiiniian'er  a 
«  ;it(h.  ;it  a  1  ii<  f  h  p--  t  Imn  ihe  iuleri- 
(II  ni;d>escan  ]h   boUfil  t. 

\v  e  ha  VI  111  led  ii|i  a  tew  of  our  most 
l)opii  ai-  <  a,^e>  «  ith  this  new  "'  Athis  " 
iho\inieni,  and  nanie  piices  as  I'ul- 
1(  V  s : 

No.  «,  Gents. '—]H  size,  10  k.,  SO-j'f  ar  rase.   lil<e   rut  on  page  30, 

con  I'll  ic  .  M  n  h  V  j(  wi  Is,  At  las  m(.vtiiH  ijt,  onlj  $11.~6.  ^ 

No  2,  Ladles.'- (Wii'e.  ](i  k,  ^'( ->  esir  <  a^  e.  hke   cut  <  n   psige  30. 
«  (  II  J)  ( tl  w  iii.  I  j(  we  s.  At  i.8  D  Cl^clJ  (  nt.  onlj  $1U  (10. 
No.  3,  Gents.'  — 1 1<  size,  3-cz.  Duebcr  siheiire  «ase.  like  tut  on  j ;  pe  3li.    Compute  with  7  jewels.  Atlas 
movtmtui,  only  J3.38. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  fledina,  Oliio. 
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BURPEE  SEEDS 


BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1897 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 

mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  i  CO.,     -     PHILADELPHIA. 


Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Cleveland.  —  Honey.  —  Fancy  wbite.  13>^@13i4; 

No.  1  white,  1]@12;  extracted,  wliite,  6@7;  amber,  5 

@6;    dark,    4@4V2;    beeswax,    3r)@28.     Comb    honey 

moving-  slow.    Extracted  good  demand  and  scarce. 

Williams  Bros., 

Dec.  8.  80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 


Albany.  —  iionei/.  —  Fancy  white,  12@13;  No.  1 
white,  11@12;  fancy  amber,  9@10;  No.  1  amber,  8@9; 
fancy  dark,  T@8;  No.  1  dark,  7@T54;  wbite  extracted, 
6@6y2 ;  amber,  5@tJ;  dark,  4@5.  e'omb  honey  .selling- 
slowly  and  a  big  stock  on  our  market.  Extracted 
in  fair  demand,  aod  white  not  plentiful. 

Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

Dec.  8.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Chicago. — iJoney.— We  quote  an  active  demand 
for  fancy  white  comb  honey.  Prices  as  to  style  of 
package— 13@14;  No.  1  white.  12@12>4 ;  amber  11; 
dark,  8@10;'extracted,  white,  6@7;  amber,  5@6;  dark, 
4V2@5;  beeswax.  26.  Liberal  advances  on  consign- 
ments, or  will  pay  cash.         S.  T.  Fish  &  Co.. 

Dec.  9.  189  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Buffalo.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  11@12;  No.  1,  10 
@11;  fancy  amber,  8(g,9;  No.  1  amber,  8@8V4;  fancy 
dark.  T@8;  No.  1  dark,  4@(j;  white  extracted,  45^@5; 
amber,  :5>2®4;  dark,3@3'2;  beeswax,  24@28.  Fancy 
and  No.  1  moves  fairly  well  but  has  occasionally  to 
be  shaded  to  move  readily,  while  other  grades  re- 
quire hard  pushing  and  cutting  to  move,  still  can 
be  thus  sold.  Batterson  &  Co. 

Dec.  8.  167,  169  Scott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Kansas  City.— Honey. —  No  1  white,  13@14;  fancy 
amber,  12@13;  No.  1  amber,  1]@12;  fancy  dark,  10® 
11;  No.  1  dark.  8@10;  white  extracted,  mai-.;  amber, 
4@5'2:  dark,  imVi:  beeswax,  22. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Dec.  9.  423  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Cincinnati.— floney.  —  No.  1  white,  12@14;  No.  1 
amber,  10@12;  white  extracted,  5@7:  dark,  3^@4; 
amber,  4@6;  beeswax, 2fl@25.    Market  dull. 

Chas  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Dec.  8.  Cincinnati,  O 

Denver.— Ho?i€y.— Fancy  white,  11;  No  1  white, 
10;  fancy  amber,  9:  No.  1  amber,  8;  fancy  dark,  7; 
white  extracted,  5@6;  beeswax,  25  The  above  are 
the  best  prices  we  can  quote  for  the  quality  of 
honey  on  our  market.  Our  market  is  full  of  granu- 
lated honey,  and  it  keeps  us  busy  to  rid  the  stores  of 
it  and  supply  them  with  our  neat  and  attractive 
packages.  R.  K.  &  J.  C.  Frisbee, 

Dec.  8.  Denver,  Col. 

Boston.— floney.—Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1,11® 
12;  white  extracted,  7@8;  amber,  5@6. 

E.  E.  Blake  &  Co., 
Dec.  9.  Boston,  Mass. 

Minneapolis.  —  Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  ll@12'/2 ; 
No.  1  white,  10@11;  fancy  amber.  9@10  :  No.  1 
amber,  8®9;  fancy  dark,  7@8:  No.  1  dark,  7@8;  white 
extracted,  6@7;  western  amber  ext .  ^i(0,')X ;  amber, 
.5@5i4;  dark,  4'c®5;  beeswax,  23@26.  Extracted 
honey  moving  better  than  before,  but  comb  con- 
tinues in  considerable  supply,  and  weak  at  quota- 
tions. Our  market  offers  an  opening  for  domestic 
white  and  western  amber  extracted,  and  wax. 
S.  H.  Hall  &  Co., 

Dec.  8.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Philadelphia.— Ho7i6y.— Fancy  white,  13®14c; 
No.  1  wbite,  1]@12:  fancy  amber,  9@10;  No  1  amber, 
8@9;  fancy  dark,  7(3)8 :  No.  1  dark,  7;  white  extracted, 
6@7;  amber,  5@6;  dark,  4®5;  beeswax,  27.  Comb 
honey  is  much  lower.  Light  weights  have  demoral- 
ized our  market.  It  is  hard  to  get  over  light-weight 
prices  for  full  pounds.  Wm.  A.  Selser, 

Dec.  9.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Milwaukee.— Hojjcy.-Fancy  white,  13@14;  No.  1 
white,  ].2@13;  fancy  amber.  10@ill ;  No,  1  amber,  8@10; 
No.  1  dark,  8(i5pl0;  white  e  racted,  6@7;  amber,  .")@6; 
dark,  4@5.  Beeswax,  2.5(cp28.  The  supply  of  honey 
is  equal  to  all  demands  at  tliis  time.  The  trade 
moves  slow,  and  values  fairly  well  sustained  only 
when  producers  come  into  market  and  urge  off 
their  product  at  ruinous  low  values  to  realize  cash 
and  save  commission  The  regular  trade  in  regular 
way  is  willing  to  pay  fair  market  values,  according 
to  quality  and  quantity.        A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

Dec.  9.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Chicago.— Honey.  — Fancy  white,  12@13;  No.  1 
white,  11:  fancy  amber,  10;  No.  1  amber,  8@9;  fancy 
dark,  8@9:  No.  1  dark,  7@8;  wbite  extracted,  .5@7; 
amber,  5@6;  dark,  iX;  beeswax,  26@27  The  offer- 
ings are  large,  and  sales  drag  more  than  usual  at 
this  time  of  year.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

De.-.  8.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Detroit.—  Honey.  —  No.  1  white,  12@13;  fancy 
amber,  11@12;  No.  1  amber,  10@11;  fancy  dark,  9@10; 
No.  1  dark,  9;  white  extracted,  6'2@6;  amber,  5; 
dark,  4@4V2.    Beeswax,  2.5@26.  M.  H.  Hunt, 

Dec.  10.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Columbus.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  14;  No.  1  white, 
12@13:  fancy  amber,  10;  fancy  dark,  8@9. 

The  Columbus  Com.  &  Storage  Co. 
Dec.  13.  409-413  N.  High  St  ,  Columbus,  O. 


Fob  Sale.— 6000  lbs.  basswood  and  white  clover 
extracted  honey,  in  12-lb.  cans,  price  6>^c  per  lb.; 
the  lot  at  6c.  W.  H.  Young,  Ono,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— Clover  extracted  honey,  kegs,  at  7c 
per  lb.  Buckwheat  extracted  honey,  kegs,  5Xc  lb. ; 
60-lb.  cans,  6c  lb.    Samples  5c. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Quantity  lots  of  water-white  extracted  and  gilt- 
edged  comb  honey  constantly  on  hand  at  bottom 
prices.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  6c  and 
8c  f .  o.  b.  cars  here.    Sample  by  mail. 

R.  H.  Bailey,  Box  81, 
A  usable  Forks,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. —  A  carload  of  white  extracted  honey 
from  basswood  and  willow-herb  in  30-g-allon  barrels 
and  60-lb.  cans.  Purity  and  safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed.   Price,  6V2  cts. ;  in  quantity,  6  cts. 

Frank  McNay,  Mauston,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— Ten  barrels  good  white  -  clover  ex- 
tracted honey  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Can  put 
it  up  in  any  style  of  package  desired.  Write  for 
price,  stating  quantity  wanted.  Send  stamp  for 
sample.  Bmil  J.  Baxter, 

Nauvoo,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


For  Sale.— 15  boxes   fine   heartsease    extracted 
honey.    Price  per  lb.,  6c.  A  Iso  14  boxes  last  season's 
honey  at  5c  a  lb.    Boxes  have  Iwo  60-lb.  cans  each, 
eitf  J  no.  a.  Thornt(jn,  Lima,  111. 


For  Sale.— 3480  lbs.  fine  ripe  basswood  and  2.520 
lbs.  amber  honey,  new  cans  and  cases,  $420.00  for 
the  lot.  Elias  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 


Fon  Sale.—  White  Linn  honey;  A  No.  1  in  quality. 
5'/4  cts.  per  lb.  by  the  can  or  barrel. 

J.  B.  Murray.  Ada,  Ohio. 
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Special  Renewal  Offers. 

Prompt  renewals  are  so  desirable  tbat  I  am  going  to  make  some  special  offers.  For  $1,00  1  will  send 
the  Bee-keepers'  Review  for  1897,  and  the  50eent  book,  "Advanced  Bee  Culture,"  or,  in  place  of  the  book,  13 
back  numbers  of  the  i?ei'ici/'.  For  SL.'iO  I  will  send  the  iteui'ew  and  a  fine  tested  Italian  queen— queen  to 
be  sent  early  in  the  season  of  1897.  For  $1.76,  the  Reuteit' ^nd  a  $1.10  Binf^ham  (Conqueror)  smoker,  post- 
paid. For  $2. .50,  the  Beiiicw  and  1000  No.  1  first-class  one-piece  sections.  But  rememher  that  these  offers 
will  be  withdrawn  Jan.  1,  as  the  sole  object  in  making  them  is  to  induce  the  sending-  in  of  subscriptions 
before  that  date.  New  subscribers  will  get  tlie  December  number  free.  If  not  acquainted  with  the 
Beviciv.  send  for  samples. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


Cheap  Freight  Rates. 

Phihidelphia  has  direct  line  of  steamships  to  Flor- 
ida, New  York  State,  and  all  points  in  New  England. 

Remember,  Wm.  A.  SELSER  is  at  the  old 
stand,  10  Vine   Street. 

Can  ship  at  such  low  rate  and  at  Roofs  lowest 
prices,  on  all  Root's  g(jods  that  they  Ciin  be  deliver- 
ed nearly  as  cheap  as  if  your  place  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  Medina,  Ohio. 

The  Danzenbaker  Hive 

Has  valuable  features 
possessed  by  no  other, 
and  is  surely  winning 

lie  -XTTCWT-  was  awarded  Spe- 
lts Wa3  ,  ^.g,  Dipio^a^  and 

First      Premium     for    COMB  . 
HONEY,  at  Mich.  State  Fair,  1896.     Address        > 

Francis  Danzenbaker,  Medina,  Ohio.  $ 

Care  The  A.  I.  Root  Company.  { 


Dovetailed  Hives. 


Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Qoods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata 
log  free. 


J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 


MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR. 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODSat  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etr 
Send  for  o>ir  new  catalog-.  "Practical 
Hints  "will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Coming! 


The  year  1897  is  coming',  and  we  are  happy  to  in- 
form our  friends  and  customers  that  we  are  now 
better  prepared  than  ever  1)efore  to  fill  your  orders 
for  queens  and  bees  We  have  the  largest  stock 
ever  operated  by  us,  and  we  mean  to  be  ready  with 
pleTitj  of  bees  and  queens  to  fill  all  orders  without 
delay  that  are  sent  to  us. 

Bees  by  tiie  pound,  $1.00;  ten  or  more  pounds,  90c 
each  Untested  queens  for  1897,  $1  00  each  in  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  and  May;  $5.00  for  six,  or  $9.00 
per  dozen.  For  larg^er  amounts  write  for  prices. 
Have  your  orders  booked  lor  your  early  queens. 
Safe  arrival  g'uaranteed. 

Root's  goods,  Dadnnt's  foundation,  and  Bing-ham 
smokers.  A  steam  bee-hive  factory,  and  all  kinds 
of  bee  supplies. 

The  Southland  Queen,  the  only  bee-paper  in 
the  South,  monthly,  $1.00  per  year. 

Send  for  catalog,  which  is  almost  a  complete  book 
on  Southern  bee-keeping-,  givini/  queen-rearing  in 
full,  all  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  want  full  infor- 
mation about  every  thing  we  have,  and  the  bee- 
book,  don't  fail  to  ask  for  our  1897  catalog. 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.     Unsurpassed  Honey  Market 
BATTERSON  &  CO.     Responsible.  Reliable. 
Commission  Merchants.     ,8tr^b      and  Prompt. 


40,000 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

has  made  a  contract  with  the  Nebr;is- 
ka  Club  to  print  fur  them  40,000 
copies  over  and  above  the  reg-ulai 
weekly  issue,  each  month  for  six 
months,  of  reliable  information  about 
Neljraska. 

If  interested,  send  for  copy  free, 
to  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Wilt.iamson.  Secre- 
tary Nebraska  Club,  Omaha,  Neb  ,  or 

NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


^'%/%/^^/%/%,' 


Six  Months  Free==Am.  Bee  Journal ! 


We  have  some  extra  immhers  of  the  Bee  Jouiiird  siuce  July  1,  1896  (all  com- 
plete, making  26  copies  to  Jan.  1, 1897)  which  we  will  send  free  so  long  as  they  last, 
to  the  new  subscriber  who  mentions  this  offer  when  sending  us  $1.00  for  the  Bee 
Journal  for  1897.  This  malces  18  months  for  only  $1.  Or,  we  will  mail  the  26 
numbers  mentioned,  for  only  25  cts.    Sample  coi)y  free.    Address 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

In  writing  advertisers  pleasi-  mention  this  paper. 
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PossiBi-Y  we  may  find  that  sweet  clover  of 
the  white  sort  is  best  in  one  place  and  the  yellow 
in  another. 

Alfalfa,  A.  C.  Tyrrel  reluctantly  admits  in 
Nebraslui  Beekeeper,  is  of  no  value  as  a  honoy- 
plant  at  Madison,  Neb. 

Baked  beans  usually  have  a  little  sugar  or 
molasses  put  in  them.  Try  honey  instead,  and 
see  if  it  isn't  an  improvement. 

Caucasian  queens  have  been  imported  into 
England  by  H.  W.  Brice.  They  are  very  gen- 
tle, and  the  Russians  say  they  are  productive. 

Honey-gems.  Flour.  196  lbs.;  lard,  10  lbs.; 
honey,  7  galls.;  molasses,  7  galls.;  brown  sugar, 
15  lbs.;  carbonate  of  soda,  S^.f  lbs.;  salt,  1  lb.: 
water,  4  galls.;  vanilla  extract,  1  pt. 

Great  Britain  has  tried  postal  savings 
banks  for  25  years,  and  now  has  on  deposit 
*337,000.00O.  Canada,  after  .5  years,  has  JJSG.OOO,- 
000  at  3)4  per  cent  interest.  Isn't  this  country 
a  little  behind  the  times'? 

The  lives  of  some  people  will  be  lengthened 
by  keeping  bees  in  the  cellar.  Do  you  know 
why?  They'll  allow  the  cellar  to  be  so  foul 
that  it  isn't  healthy  to  live  over  it;  but  if  bees 
are  cellared  they'll  clean  up  and  whitewash  the 
cellar. 

Peat,  finely  broken  up,  is  recommended  in 
Revue  Natinnale  as  an  improvement  on  chaff 
for  cushions  on  hives.  It  is  a  good  absorbent  of 
moisture,  a  disinfectant,  and  a  poor  conductor 
of  heat.  It  is  liked  in  Germany.  [The  material 
fs  probably  good,  but  hardly  available  for  this 
country.— Ei>.] 

An  article  in  a  leading  Chicago  daily  grave- 
ly explains  the  diflerence  between  bees  in  hives 
and  those  in  trees,  or  "wild  "  bees.  The  wild 
bee  is  smaller,  stronger,  and  fiercer  than  "his 
tamer  brother;"  each  bee  thrusts  in  his  sting 
again  and  again  without  leaving  it  in  the  flesh. 


and  the  wild  bee  gathers  from  basswood  a 
honey  whose  richness  no  home  honey  can  ap- 
proach! 

The  Royal  Show  of  1897,  which  will  be  held 
at  Manchester  in  June  next,  is  now  receiving 
attention  in  the  British  Bee  Journal.  Oughtn't 
we  to  begin  to  talk  about  the  convention  at 
BulTalo? 

Leveling  a  hive  by  the  eye  may  do  fairly 
well  where  the  ground  is  level;  but  on  a  slope 
the  eye  can't  be  trusted.  The  side  of  the  hive 
towaril  the  slope  will  always  look  higher  than 
it  is.    It  pays  well  to  use  a  spirit-level. 

The  fraternity  in  general  will  regret  to 
learn  that  one  of  the  veterans.  H.  D.  Cutting, 
has  partially  lost  his  sight,  and  there  is  fear  it 
may  be  entirely  lost.  [Mr.  Cutting  was  former- 
ly the  very  efificient  secretary  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-keepers'  Association.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  fine  mechanic,  and 
the  loss  of  sight  will  be  a  sad  blow.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  worst  fears  will  not  be  realized.— Ed.] 

An  added  happiness  will  come  to  us  who 
live  in  the  country  if  free  rural  delivery  of  mail 
should  come  into  general  use.  There  seems  a 
little  prospect  of  it  from  the  fact  that  the  Posi- 
ofBce  Department  is  now  trying  it  on  a  little 
larger  scale  than  in  the  time  of  Harrison.  Wan- 
amaker,  a  man  with  a  clear  business  head,  urged 
it.  The  present  experitiaent  gives  daily  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  mail  at  farmhouses  in  a 
number  of  selected  counties  in  different  States. 

"  Will  unfinished  sections  of  full  depth, 
when  filled  with  honey  the  second  time,  and 
capped  over,  make  first-class  comb  honey?" 
To  this  question  in  American  Bee  Journal,  4 
say  yes,  11  no,  and  .5  say,  "Yes,  if  the  comb  is 
cut  down."  If  the  4  have  actually  succeeded 
themselves,  their  testimony  outweighs  that  of 
the  11  noes,  just  as  the  testimony  of  4  witnesses 
who  saw  a  man  commit  murder  outweighed 
that  of  11  who  hadn'l.  seen  it.  But  some  sec- 
tions won't  do  without  cutting  down.  [That  is 
just  it  exactly.  One  or  two  who  know  all  about 
what  they  are  talking  about  ought  to  have  a 
good  deal  more  weight  than  ten  or  twelve  times 
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that  number  who  do  not  know  from  experience. 
But  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the  "  four  " 
referred  to  work  on  the  plan  of  the  "  five  "  who 
level  down  the  combs.  From  all  the  reports  I 
have  ever  read,  full-depth  combs  not  leveled 
down  do  not  make  real  first-class  comb  honey. 
—Ed.] 

The  Homestead,  an  excellent  agricultural 
paper  published  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  says,  in 
speaking  of  melilotus  alba:  "We  know  of  no 
botanist  who  speaks  of  the  plant  for  use  in  the 
Northwest  who  does  not  rank  it  as  a  weed." 
Possibly.  So  is  a  stalk  of  wheat  a  weed  in  a 
flower-garden.  But  when  a  man  deliberately 
devotes  a  portion  of  ground  to  be  occupied  ex- 
clusively by  wheat,  the  wheat  of  that  field  can 
hardly  be  called  weeds.  And  when  sweet  clover 
is  treated  in  the  same  way,  as  it  is  increasingly 
for  its  value  as  a  forage  plant,  then  it  ceases  to 
be  a  weed. 

"There  is  but  very  little  doubt  that  the 
function  of  the  upper-head  and  thoracic  glands 
is  to  furnish  the  ferment  which  will  digest  the 
nectar  of  the  flowers,  while  the  lower  head 
glands  secrete  a  digestive  liquid  which  acts  to 
aigest  the  pollen.  The  fact  that  these  lower- 
head  glands  are  better  developed  in  the  young 
workers,  and  that  the  other  glands  attain  their 
maximum  development  in  the  older  bees,  ac- 
cords with  what  has  been  said  above"  —  that 
young  bees  are  better  as  nurses  and  old  ones  as 
field  hands. — Prof.  Cook  in  American  Bee 
Journal 

Pkof.  Cook  {American  Bee  Journal)  thinks 
it  almost  certain  that  fruit- growers  of  Southern 
California  will  become  bee-keepers  so  as  to 
have  fruit- blossoms  feriilized,  and  thinks  they 
should  introduce  the  gentle  Carniolans.  If 
wanted  only  as  fertilizers,  then  gentleness  alone 
might  rule;  but  you'll  see,  Professor,  that  every 
man  of  them  will  want  the  bee  that  gets  the 
most  honey.  [But  why  Carniolans?  We  have 
had  one  or  two  colonies  of  this  race  that  have 
been  as  gentle  as  the  ordinary  Italians,  but  no 
more  so.  The  average  of  them  have  been  rath- 
er more  nervous.  All  my  experience  would  lead 
me  to  believe  that  pure  leather-colored  Italians 
would  average  better  than  Carniolans. — Ed.] 

Formerly  I  had  many  a  section  with  the 
lower  edge  of  the  comb  built  to  the  separator. 
When  honey  was  coming  in  slowly,  the  bees 
would  fill  the  side  of  the  section  nearest  the 
center  of  the  super  faster  than  the  other,  and 
this  made  the  section  swing  out  of  plumb,  the 
lower  edge  coming  so  close  to  the  separator 
that  the  bees  fastened  it  there.  Latterly  I 
don't  have  this  trouble,  and  I  think  it's  because 
I  use  bottom  starters.  The  top  starter  is  fast- 
tened  to  the  bottom  one  before  the  bees  put  in 
much  honey.  [This  seems  to  be  a  little  at  va- 
riance with  the  article  by  G.  M.  Doolittle  in  our 
last  issue,  page  861.    Now,  who  is  right?    It 


would  be  fun  to  see  Dr.  Miller  and  Doolittle  lock 
horns.  Gleanings  will  furnish  the  arena.— 
Ed.] 

Honey-.jumbles.  Flour,  190  lbs.;  lard,  10  lbs.; 
honey,  13  galls.;  molasses,  3  galls.;  carbonate 
of  soda,  4  oz.;  salt,  lib.;  water,  3  galls.;  vanilla 
extract,  1  pt.  [If  this  is  the  real  honey-jumble 
recipe  that  we  as  bee  keepers  have  been  trying 
to  get  hold  of  for  years  from  the  bakers,  it  is  a 
real  acquisition;  but  knowing  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  ingredients  i-^  one  thing,  and  knowing 
how  to  put  them  together  and  produce  a  nice 
honey  jumble  is  another.  I  wish  some  of  our 
women  folks  who  are  adepts  at  making  nice 
cakes  would  try  their  hand  at  this,  and  report 
their  success.  Of  course,  they  will  necessarily 
have  to  reduce  the  proportionate  quantities. — 
Ed.] 

Ten  tons  of  honey  is  used  annually  by 
Woodward  &  Stone,  owners  of  biscuit  and  con- 
fectionery works  at  Watertown,  Wis.,  as  report- 
ed in  British  Bee  Journal  by  E.  H.  Taylor.  He 
was  told  that  nearly  all  bakers  and  confection- 
ers use  honey  in  America,  and  that  the  United 
States  could  not  produce  enough  honey,  but 
had  to  import  from  West  Indies!  Two  recipes 
used  at  Watertown  are  given  in  other  "  Straws." 
[It's  queer  we  have  to  go  clear  over  to  Eneland 
to  get  this  interesting  piece  of  news  regarding 
the  doings  of  some  of  our  own  countrymen. 
The  more  of  such  concerns  in  the  country,  the 
better  for  bee-keepers;  but  I  somewhat  doubt 
the  statement  that  the  United  States  can  not 
produce  enough  honey  for  its  own  use.  This 
may  be  true,  however:  Bakers  use  off  or  dark 
grades  of  honey,  and  there  may  not  be  enough 
of  this  on  the  market  to  supply  their  demands; 
consequently  the  imported  article  is  used. — Ed.] 


AMALGAMATION. 


WHY    IT    SHOULD   BE   EFFECTED   ON    LINES   LAID 

DOW^N  by  THE  LINCOLN  CONVENTION;   THE 

SENTIMENT  OF  ARIZONA  BEE-KEEPERS. 


By  J.  Webster  JohiD^nn. 


I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  move- 
ment to  amalgamate  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  and  the 
N.  B.  K.  Union.  These  two  organizations  have 
been  useful  in  their  way  and  place  ;  but  neces- 
sarily, from  the  nature  of  each,  no  vnry  consid- 
erable member-ihip  could  be  expected.  The 
Union  has  done  good  work  in  its  special  line, 
but  not  one  bee  keeper  in  fifty  has  had  any 
personal  interest  in  its  work,  and  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  larger  producers.  The  N.  A.  B. 
K.  A.  has  been  simply  an  annual  convention 
held  at  various  points.  The  rf^gular  attend- 
ants have  been  very  few  in  number,  the  major- 
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ity  of  the  participants  being  from  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  where  the  meeting  lis  held. 
It  has,  no  doubt,  been  very  pleasant  to  those 
who  were  able  to  attend,  but  I  fail  to  see  where 
it  has  been  particularly  useful  to  beekeepersjln 
general.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  U. 
S.  B.  K.  Union,  as  it  will  be  if  this  constitution 
is  adopted  and  amalgamation  is  effected,  will 
be  an  organization,  it  seems  to  me,  in  which 
every  producer  of  honey,  and  especially  of  the 
extracted  article,  will  be  directly  and  greatly 
interested.  I  believe  that  adulteration  is  the 
one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  industry. 
It  is  something  we  can  do  but  little,  individual- 
ly, to  combat.  Cooperation  is  necessary.  A 
well-organized  union  on  the  plan  set  forth  in 
this  constitution,  in  charge  of  a  strong  board  of 
directors,  and  with  an  energetic,  level-headed 
manager,  would  be  in  position  to  wield  a  pow- 
erful influence  for  good  along  the  lines  set  forth 
in  Art.  II.  of  that  constitution. 

This  constitution  may  not  be  perfect;  but  F 
do  not  see  any  special  weakness  in  it.  Nothing 
can  be  gained  by  another  year's  delay,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Newman,  and  certainly  much 
valuable  time  will  be  lost  by  such  delay. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  consult  many  of  our 
bee-keepers  here  on  this  subject,  yet  I  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  nearly  all  would  join  such  an  or- 
ganization, and  contribute  very  cheerfully  to  its 
maintenance;  and  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
movement  for  amalgamation  will  be  successful. 

I  read  with  interest  Mr.  Hatch's  article,  page 
777.  Had  he-been  better  acouainted  with  that 
other  association  of  which  he  speaks  he  would 
have  known  that  many  of  the  obstacles  which 
he  brings  forward  have  been  overcome  by  us.  If 
I  considered  this  subject  one  of  general  interest 
I  might  exDlain  somewhat  in  detail  the  work- 
ings of  our  association.  I  do  not  consider'a  na- 
tional association  on  lines  suggested  by  'our 
California  friend«  as  feasible  ;cbut  on  the  lines 
of  the  proposed  U.  S.  B.  K.  U.  it  will  be  a  grand 
thing. 

Tempe,  Ariz. 


DRAWN    COMBS   FOR  SECTIONS   NOT  A  NEW 
IDEA. 

THEIR  EAKLY  USE,  AND  BY  WHOM. 

By  M.  M.  Baldridge. 


My  attention  Is  called  to  an  article  on  "  Drawn 
Combs  for  Sections,"  in  Gleanings,  page  779, 
written  by  Samuel  Simmins.  The  editor,  in  his 
footnotes,  says:  "I  am  inclined  to  give  Mr. 
Simmins  credit  for^  first  conceiving  the  great 
possibilities  and  advantages  of  drawn  combs  in 
the  production  of  comb  honey.  Now,  if  any 
one  in  this  or  any  other  country  is  prior  in  this 
idea,  let  him  hold  up  his  hand."  Mr.  Simmins 
says  that  he  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  importance  of  "  drawn  combs  for  sections" 
as  long  ago  as  188fi,  in  a  small  pamphlet  that 


was  sent  to  Messrs.  Root  and  Newman  in  that 
year.  That  may  all  be  true;  but  unless  Mr. 
Simmins  can  show  that  he  conceived  the  im- 
portance of  such  combs  several  years  prior  to 
that  date,  he  is  certainly  behind  the  times. 

In  June,  1884,  Mr.  E.  T.  Flanagan,  of  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  sent  to  me  a  carload  of  bees  from  New 
Orleans,  to  be  managed  for  him  that  season  on 
shares.  The  beesawere  unloaded  in  this  city, 
and  they  remained  here  and  near  here  until  the 
latter  part  of  August  of  that  year,  at  which 
time  they  were  reloaded  on  a  car  and  taken  to 
East  St.  Louis  by  the  writer.  There  were  150 
colonies  of  bees,  all  in  two-story  Simplicity 
hives;  ana  while  here  they  were  devoted  chief- 
ly to  extracted  honey.  In  the  mean  time  the 
writer  prepared  for  Mr.  Flanagan  50  Langstroth 
hives,  with  8  frames  only,  Heddon  style.  Each 
of  these  hives  was  provided  with  two  supers 
holding  38  sections  each,  and  these  were  taken 
to  East  St.  Louis  at  the  same  time  the  bees 
were,  and  in  the  same  car  with  the  bees.  By 
referring  to  my  diary  for  1884  I  find  that  about 
40  sets  of  those  sections  were  supplied  by  me 
with  "drawn  combs'"  produced  by  those  bees 
while  in  this  city.  My  purpose  was  to  have 
those  sections,  with  empty  "drawn  combs," 
filled  with  honey  after  reaching  my  destination 
near  East  St.  Louis.  But  on  my  arrival  there 
I  found  the  season  too  far  advanced  to  use  the 
sections  of  "drawn  combs"to  advantage,  and 
therefore  confined  the  bees  to  extracted  honey. 
When  the  season  closed,  the  bees  needed  all  the 
honey  they  had  stored  there  for  winter  use,  as 
Mr.  Flanagan  will  now  remember.  I  came 
back  to  this  city  after  the  honey  season  closed 
near  East  St.  Louis,  and  the  supers  filled  with 
"drawn  combs  in  sections  "  were  left  in  or  near 
the  apiary.  What  became  of  them  I  do  not 
know;  but  my  recollection  is  that  they  were, 
later  on,  taken  away  and  sent  "  down  south  "  to 
some  other  apiary  by  Mr.  Flanagan,  or  by  his 
order. 

Again,  in  1886  I  had  charge  of  three  apiaries 
in  Columbia  County,  Wis.,  and  again  on  shares. 
These  bees  were  the  property  of  one  Rufus  Mor- 
gan when  the  contract  was  made  by  me  to  man- 
age them  on  shares;  but  later  on  they  became 
the  property  of  the  Roy  Brothers.  During  that 
season  our  total  crop  of  surplus  honey  was  near- 
ly 30,000  lbs. —  about  half  of  which  was  in  sec- 
tions. One  Eugene  Otis,  who  then  lived  and 
still  lives  in  Batavia,  111.,  was  my  partner  in 
the  management  of  those  bees.  During  that 
season  Mr.  Otis  and  I  paid  special  attention  to 
"drawn  combs  for  sections,"  and  we  secured 
not  less  than  half  of  the  crop  of  section  honey 
in  such  combs.  Thesecombs  weresimply  drawn 
out  on  foundation  in  full  sized  sheets,  and  then 
cut  to  proper  size  and  transferred  to  the  sec- 
tions. The  sheets  were  of  the  same  size  as 
those  used  for  brood- frames.  And  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  only  practical  way  to  secure 
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such  combs  to  advantage,  and  properly  drawn 
out  for  comb  honey.  I  regard  the  method  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Simmins  in  securing  such  combs 
as  extremely  crude,  and  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  one  adopted  here  — not  by  me  alone,  but  by 
others  whom  I  will  notattempt  to  mention  now. 

Now,  I  trust  that  no  one  will  harbor  the  idea 
that  the  writer  of  this  claims  to  be  the  origina- 
tor of  "drawn  combs  for  sections,"  for  such  is 
not  the  case.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  party 
who  first  conceived  the  idea,  and  who,  perhaps, 
has  made  a  more  extended  and  profitable  use  of 
it  than  any  other  man  living,  whether  in  Eu- 
rope or  the  United  States,  is  still  alive,  and  re- 
sides in  this  (Kane)  county,  but  who,  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself,  did  not  regard  it  as 
good  business  policy  to  make  the  matter  public 
through  any  of  the  regular  bee-periodicals.  For 
that  reason,  mainly,  the  matter  has  been  kept 
virtually  a  secret  by  the  few  to  whom  it  was 
disclosed  a  long  time  ago. 

St.  Charles,  111. 

[Yes,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  know  it  did  to  Mr. 
Weed,  that  Simmins'  method  of  securing  the 
drawn  combs  was  laborious,  not  to  say  crude. 

But  the  point  that  interests  me  is,  that  you 
and  the  bee-keepers  you  have  named  found 
that  there  was  a  real  distinct  advantage  in  the 
use  of  drawn  combs  in  sections.  The  day  will 
come,  and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  far  distant, 
when  all  progressive  comb-honey  producers 
can't  afford  to  use  any  thing  else.— Ed.] 


THE  BIRD  THAT  PUNCTURES  THE  GRAPES. 


THE  ORIOLE  THE  GUILTY  BIRD. 


By  Thaddeus  Smith. 


I  have  a  large  vineyard,  and  have  over  50  va- 
rieties of  grapes,  and  have  been  in  the  business 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  naturally  paid 
some  attention  to  investigating  the  enemies 
and  diseases  they  are  liable  to.  I  have  at  times 
had  as  many  as  40  colonies  of  bees  within  100 
yards  of  my  vineyard,  and  after  several  years 
of  thorough  investigation  I  completely  exoner- 
ated the  bees  from  being  the  author  of  any 
damage  to  the  grapes;  and  as  I  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  given  my  views  on  this  mat- 
ter in  the  columns  of  Gleanings  I  will  not 
discuss  it  further  here. 

There  are  a  number  of  birds  that  eat  grapes, 
and  some  that  destroy  them  without  eating 
them.  The  robins  are  the  more  numerous  and 
more  frequent  visitors  to  the  vineyard,  and  in 
their  fall  flight  south  they  appear  here  by  the 
thousands,  and  are  very  destructive  to  the 
smaller  varieties,  such  as  Norton's  Virginia, 
Bacchus,  Delaware,  etc.;  and  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  keep  a  man  with  a  gun  in  the 
vineyard;  but  ihey  do  not  do  much  oamage  to 
the  larger  grapes,  such  as  Catawba,  etc.  Yel- 
lowhammers  and  woodpeckers  eat  some  grapes; 
but  I  can  afford  to  give  them  all  the  grapes 
they  eat  for  the  benefit  they  do  in  destroying 
worms  and  insects. 


But  the  bird  that  is  most  destructive  to 
grapes,  and  the  one  that  pierces  them,  to  be 
followed  by  the  bees,  is  that  beautiful  little 
sweet  singer,  the  Baltimore  oriole;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  specimen  procured  by  the  editor, 
and  sent  to  Prof.  Green,  was  one  of  them. 

When  a  boy  I  knew,  and  was  quite  familiar 
with,  the  or; ole  as  the  "swinging  bird,"  so  called 
from  their  habit  of  building  their  curious  pen- 
dant nest  from  some  overhanging  swinging 
limb  of  a  tree,  woven  with  scraps  of  hemp,  lint, 
and  strings,  and  deftly  tied  to  the  limb— hang- 
ing down  like  a  small  bag.  I  loved  him  for  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  the  male,  for  his  gay  and 
cheerful  snatches  of  song,  and  the  curious  nest 
they  made,  two  or  three  of  which  were  made 
every  spring  in  the  pendant  limbs  of  the  big 
buckeye-tree  in  the  yard  of  my  "old  Kentucky 
home,"  safe  even  from  a  boy's  curiosity  to 
know  what  kind  of  eggs  she  laid,  and  it  was 
hard  for  me  to  look  upon  it  as  an  enemy. 

Only  a  few  orioles  breed  here;  but,  like  the 
robin,  in  their  migration  they  appear  here  in 
large  numbers  in  August  and  September.  They 
arrive  just  in  time  for  the  early  grapes,  and 
prefer  the  tender-skinned  varieties,  such  as 
Delaware  and  Brighton.  They  do  not  eat  the 
grapes,  but  simply  puncture  them  with  a  small 
triangular  hole.  1  have  never  found  grapes, 
or  grape  seed  in  their  crop. 

Why  do  they  pierce  the  grape?  A  bird  will 
alight  upon  a  cluster,  and,  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion, thrust  its  sharp  bill  into  one  grape  after 
another  until  a  dozen  or  more  are  pierced,  as  if 
in  pure  wantonness.  It  must  be  only  for  the 
drop  of  juice  thep  get  from  each  grape.  Some 
of  the  punctures  can  scarcely  be  seen  when 
first  done;  but  they  all  have  the  three-cornered 
cut.  They  are  thus  left  to  rot,  dry  up,  or  be 
visited  by  the  bees;  and  the  number  of  grapes 
destroyed,  or  clusters  spoiled  for  market, 
amounts  to  more  than  the  damage  done  by  all 
other  biros. 

The  matured  male  bird  is  familiar  to  all,  and 
easily  recognized  by  his  bright  colors  of  orange, 
black,  and  gold;  but  the  females  and  all  young 
birds — male  and  female — are  of  a  rather  dull 
olive  hue,  with  black  and  pale  yellow  inter- 
mingled—not all  of  a  uniform  color,  and  are 
not  so  easily  recognized,  and  may  be  mistaken 
for  other  birds,  as  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Green. 
They  have  a  stout  long  bill,  very  sharp-point- 
ed. When  1  first  found  grapes  punctured  with 
three-cornered  holes  it  was  quite  a  mystery  as 
to  what  did  it.  It  took  patient  watching  and 
waiting  for  some  years  before  I  was  certain  of 
the  guilty  party;  but  evidence  has  accumulat- 
ed until  there  is  no  doubt. 

There  is  another  oriole  here  besides  the  Bal- 
timore. It  is  a  smaller  bird.  The  male  is 
nearly  black,  with  a  few  streaks  of  yellow,  and 
the  female  a  light  dingy  yellow.  They  make  a 
nest   somewhat   pendant,   of    long    blades    of 
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gras«.  A  pair  nested  this  summer  under  a  limb 
of  a  Norway  spruce  near  my  front  door,  and  it 
was  interesting  to  watch  them  brin(?ing  great 
quantities  of  worms  and  insects  to  their  young; 
but  I  have  never  caught  them  on  the  grapes. 

I  will  add  that  the  bees  paid  no  attention  to 
the  punctured  grapes  this  (last)  season,  because 
there  was  a  good  flow  of  honey  from  heartsease 
and  goldenrod  at  the  same  time.  It  is  only  In 
scarce  times  that  they  will  go  on  bruised  fruit. 

Pelee  Island,  Can.,  Nov.  7. 

[It  is  very  possible  that  the  bird  that  has  been 
making  us  the  trouble  in  our  vicinity  was  an 
oriole;  but  it  is  not  the  Baltimore  oriole,  for  I 
am  quite  familiar  with  that  species.  I  used  to 
spen  1  considerable  lime  with  a  friend  who  was 
a  taxidermist,  in  gathering  specimens.  I  re- 
member we  once  came  across  an  oriole's  nest 
suspetided  over  a  stream  of  water.  He  coveted 
it,  and  so  did  I.  The  tree  could  not  be  climbed, 
and  how  to  get  the  nest  was  the  problem.  Lit- 
tle dreaming  that  I  should  be  able  to  do  it  I 
boastingly  said  to  ray  friend  that  I  would  bring 
it  down  for  him  if  he  would  fetch  the  birds; 
and,  raising  my  rifle  to  my  face,  I  aimed  at  ihe 
slender  twig  that  held  the  nest,  some  40  feet 
above.  There  was  a  sharp  crack,  and  down 
came  the  nest,  the  twig  having  been  neatly  cut 
by  the  ball.  I  was  as  much  surprised  as  my 
friend,  although  I  didn't  say  so;  yet  I  knew 
that  it  was  only  a  "  luck  shot." 

The  two  orioles  were  then  secured,  stuffed, 
and  mounted,  together  with  the  nest.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  markings  of  both  birds  and 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  nest  secured  in  the 
manner  stated.  For  this  reason  I  feel  sure  that 
the  little  guilty  culprit  that  has  been  punctur- 
ing our  grapes  was  not  a  Baltimore  oriole,  al- 
though it  might  have  been  a  near  relative.— -Ed.] 


BIRDS,   BEES,  AND  GRAPES;   A  FLOCK  OF  SPAR- 
ROWS   CAUGHT    IN    THE    ACT. 

nMr.  Root: — Replying  to  your  article  on  birds, 
bees,  and  grapes,  page  827, 1  wish  to  state  that, 
during  the  last  summer,  I  had  28  colonies  of 
bees  located  right  among  my  grapevines,  which 
were  heavily  loaded  with  fine  fruit;  but  I  never 
saw  a  bee  molest  the  berries.  However,  they 
worked  some  on  plums  that  the  birds  had  first 
punctured.  This  was  done  by  the  jay  birds 
mostly.  It  is  very  seldom  that  I  see  a  sparrow 
on  my  premises.  I  usually  pick  them  off  with 
a  22  rifle,  and  the  remaining  ones  seem  to  take 
the  hint.  My  father,  who  lives  in  the  little 
town  of  Roselle,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  my 
place,  and  who  grows  a  number  of  fine  varieties 
of  grapes,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  bees  were  working  on  his  grapes.  I  told 
him  it  was  the  English  sparrow  that  was  doing 
the  initial  work,  and  that  the  bees  would  then 
follow  and  clean  up  the  punctured  grapes.  We 
watched  a  while,  and  presently  a  large  flock  of 
sparrows  alighted  on  the  grapevines  and  began 
their  work  of  destruction.  After  the  sparrows 
were  gone,  the  bees  worked  on  the  spoiled 
grapes.  This  convinced  us  that  the  birds  are 
the  aggressors.  The  English  sparrow  came  in 
for  his  full  share.  There  are  few  sparrows  on 
the  farms,  but  the  towns  are  full  of  them. 
Roselle.  la.  I.  W.  Hoffman. 


We  note  that,  along  with  other  industries 
that  are  starting  up  after  election,  are  several 
glucose -factories. 

Dame  Nature  is  enlivening  the  hopes  of  bee- 
keepers for  a  flow  of  honey  in  1897  by  drench- 
ing the  land  with  copious  rains.  We  have  al- 
ready, Nov.  24,  had  about  as  much  as  we  had 
during  the  entire  winter  of  1895. 

Experiments  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  prove  that 
ants  are  the  longest  lived  insects  known.  A 
species  of  ant  tenderly  cared  for  lived  1.5  years, 
another  13  years.  A  queen  laid  fertile  eggs 
when  past  the  age  of  9  years.  We  might  wish 
that  bees  could  live  to  the  above  age,  but  we 
question  whether  it  would  be  of  any  benefit. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hatch,  of  Wisconsin,  is  certainly 
one  of  us.  He  intends  to  try  at  least  one  sea- 
son of  bee-keeping  in  California.  He  has  tried 
one  season  in  Arizona;  and  with  one  season 
here  he  will  be  able  to  decide  where  to  locate 
permanently.  We  hope  it  will  be  in  California. 
Any  way.  we  shall  use  Mr.  Hatch  well,  so  that 
he  can  find  no  fault  on  that  score. 

For  a  new  and  economical  process  of  render- 
ing wax,  perhaps  some  of  our  beekeepers  may 
find  interest  in  the  following: 

Please  publish  in  the  Farmers"  Department  a 
recipe  for  making  beeswax,  how  It  is  made,  and 
what  process  it  takes;  also  how  it  is  done  for  mar- 
ket purposes;  and  if  old  comb  would  be  salable. 

John  Templeton. 

The  wax  is  already  made  by  the  bees.  The  only 
thing  man  can  do  is  to  separate  it  from  the  honey 
and  impurities.  To  separate  from  honey,  put  comb 
and  all  into  a  sauce-pan,  with  one  tablespoonful  of 
water  to  each  ponnd  of  honey.  Heat  gently,  and 
stir  occasionally  with  a  wire  until  all  contents  are 
melted.  Do  not  bring  to  a  boiling-point.  Set  aside 
to  cool.  The  cake  of  wax  that  will  form  may  be 
carefully  lifted  off  with  a  knife.  It  is  usually  pure 
enough  without  further  process. 

A  saucepan,  teaspoon,  and  a  wire  is  all  that 
is  necessary. 

Aury  Denillo  Dimmic  Wood.  Any  one  would 
naturally  think  that  a  person  bearing  the  fore- 
going name  would  be  somewhat  dwarfed,  sick- 
ly, or  short-lived;  but  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration seems  to  thrive  in  spite  of  the  name, 
and  is  a  tall  handsome  man  known  for  short  as 
A.  D.  D.  Wood,  of  Lansing,  Mich.  Mr.  Wood 
spent  one  year  in  California,  and  then  returned 
to  Michigan.  When  he  came  out  here  he  was 
much  enthused  at  the  idea  of  rearing  queens 
on  the  beautiful  Catalina  Island,  25  miles  off 
our  coast.  He  secured  the  right  to  put  down 
a  queen-rearing  apiary  near  Avalon.  The 
scheme  contemplated  a  large  apiary  upon  the 
mainland,  and  a  fertilizing  apiary  on  the  isl- 
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and.  Investigation,  however,  showed  many 
bees  already  on  the  Island  in  caves,  and  Mr. 
Wood  reluctantly  gave  up  1he  scheme.  We 
predict  Mr.  Wood  will  return  here  some  time 
and  become  one  of  our  successful  bee-keepers. 

AN  KPISODE. 

Bee-keepers  should  not  be  unduly  observing 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  or  perhaps,  for  that 
matter,  in  any  other  city.  The  writer  was  re- 
cently sauntering  along  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
East  Side,  and,  observing  a  blue-gum  tree 
nearly  in  bloom,  stopped  to  give  it  a  more  crit- 
tical  examination.  While  indulging  in  this 
laudable  purpose  a  lady  from  a  house  near  by 
skipped  out  to  the  sidewalk  ;  nd  shouted,  "  Air 
you  the  city  tree-inspector?"  The  front  rim 
of  my  straw  hat  came  down  from  an  acute  per- 
pendicular to  a  horizontal  position  with  alacri- 
ty, and  I  meekly  replied,  "No,  mom,  I  am  not 
the  official  inspector. 

"  Well,  what  on  earth  are  you  staring  up  all 
the  trees  for?" 

•'  My  dear  mom,  I  am  a  bee-keeper,  and  I  am 
merely  inspecting  the  mellifluous  inflorescent 

condition  of  the  frondescent  furfuraceous  flow 

)> 

"  Whew !"  said  the  lady  drawing  a  deep  breath. 
"  Say,  stranger,  if  you  are  one  of  them  scien- 
tific fellers,  who  don't  know  any  better'n  to 
sling  around  such  words  as  them  'mungst  com- 
mon folks,  you  jest  step  into  our  back  yard. 
You'll  find  a  humpbacked  cherry-tree  there 
you  can  talk  to  by  the  hour.  Mebby  you'll  be 
useful  enough  to  straighten  it.  Good  bye,"  and 
she  ambled  into  the  house. 

I  did  not  interview  the  cherry-tree,  but 
peacefully  pursued  my  way  with  less  slant  to  my 
hat-brim,  and  sighing  to  think  that  the  free 
ways  one  enjoys  in  the  country  can  not  be 
broughtintothe  city  without  causingcriticisms. 


WINTERING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


A  REAL,  PROBLEM  ;    SOME  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES 
IN   FEEDING  TO  PREVENT    STARVATION. 


By  Adrian  Oetaz. 


There  is  no  wintering  problem  in  the  South, 
is  the  general  verdict  of  all  our  leading  writers. 
That  is  true  in  a  certain  sense;  but  neverthe- 
less there  are  some  serious  difficulties,  of  course 
of  a  different  nature  from  those  met  in  colder 
climates.  Here  in  East  Tennessee  the  winter 
period  begins  about  Nov.  1,  at  the  end  of  aster- 
blossoming,  and  ends  some  time  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  March  when  the  maples  blossom  —  a 
period  of  nearly  five  months. 

The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
weather,  which  is  not  cold  enough  throughout 
the  winter  to  stop  entirely  the  working  and  fly- 
ing of  bees.  The  general  program  is  a  few  days 
of  rain,  followed  by  a  day  or  two  of  cold  and 
clear  weather;  then  the  temperature  rises  grad- 


ua'ly  during  a  few  days.  During  that  time 
bees  fly  every  day.  A  gieat  number  go  out  too 
late  in  the  evening  to  come  back  before  getting 
chilled,  and  are  lost.  If  the  sun  strikes  the 
hive  they  will  come  out  when  the  air  is  too 
cold,  and  be  chilled  before  they  have  been  able 
to  get  back.  Sometimes,  if  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground,  they  are  blinded  by  the  light,  and  fall 
down  to  rise  no  more. 

After  a  few  days  of  rising  temperature  the 
rains  come  again;  then  a  cold  wave,  and  the 
process  is  repeated  through  the  whole  winter. 
For  a  variation  some  snow  takes  occasionally 
the  place  of  the  rain —  rarely  more  ihan  a  few 
inches,  which  disappears  during  the  following 
warmer  days.  Once  or  twice  durinc  the  winter 
the  temperature  may  fall  quite  low  (in  the 
neighborhood  of  zero);  and  the  snow,  if  there  is 
any,  may  not  disappear  during  the  follo'wing 
days  of  relatively  high  temperature.  We  have 
then,  for  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks,  a  state  of 
afl'airs  more  like  the  northern  winters  except 
that  the  temperature  does  not  fall  nearly  as 
low.  That  kind  of  climate  causes  considerable 
loss  to  the  apiarist. Din  the  first  place,  some 
bees  are  lost  by  not  being  able  to  return  home, 
either  by  being  chilled  or  by  some  other  acci- 
dent. Then',ihere  is,  during  these  warm  days, 
quite  a  consumption  of  honey,  and,  worse  than 
all,  quite  a  little  amount  of  brood  raised,  which 
entails  notonlv  a  diminution  of  stores  but  aloss 
of  vitality  on  the  adult  bees.  If  that  brood 
were  raised  safely,  the  loss  might  not  be  great; 
but  the  trouble  is,  when  the  next  cold  wave 
comes  it  can  not  always  be  covered  or  fed;  and 
by  next  flying-day,  quite  an  amount  of  it  will 
be  dead  and  thrown  out.  As  the  spring  draws 
near,  this  state  of  things^^gets  worse.  .The 
warm  days  are  still  warmer ;  and  the  cold 
spells,  though  not  so  cold  and  not  so  frequent, 
are  yet  cold  enough  to  occasion  a  considerable 
loss  of  brood,  even  after  the  blossoming  of  ma- 
ples and  peach-trees.  The  greatest  danger  at 
that  period  is  from  the  stores  giving  out,  which 
happens  more  frequently  than  an  inexperienced 
person  would  suppose. 

To  guard  against  all  this,  one  or  two  things 
must  be  dene.  The  first  is  to  te  sure  that  every 
colony  has  a  good  deal  more  than  enough  honey 
before  entering  into  the  winter  period.  Anoth- 
er is,  to  use  chaff  hives,  not  so  muchtas  a  pro- 
tection against  excessive  cold  as  an  equalizer 
between  days  and  nights  and  between  cold  and 
warm  days.  With  a  chaff  hive,  even  if  it  is 
exposed  to  the  sun,  which  is  the  best,  the  inte- 
rior of  it  will,  as  a  rule,  never  get  warm  enough 
to  induce  the  bees  to  fly  unless  the  outside  tem- 
perature is  sufficient  to  permit  them  to  do  so 
safely;  and  the  heat  thus  stored  up  in  the  chaff 
is  there  protecting  the  colony  during  the  night. 
A  double  case  without  packing  will  not  do.  It 
will,  of  course,  keep  ofl'  the  warmth  during  the 
day,  but  leave  the  hive  colder  than  ever  during 
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the  night,'|as  the  space  between  the  walls  is 
never  air-tight,  and  will  admit  a  circulation  of 
cold  air.  So  far  as  I  can  ju  ige,  the  colonies  in 
chaff  hives  raise  a  little  more  brood  tban  those 
in  single-walled  hives;  but  they  lose  only  very 
little  of  it,  and  that  only  during  the  most  mark- 
ed variations  in  temperature. 

Feeding  in  the  early  spring  to  remedy  the 
lack  of  stores  has  not  proven  very  satisfactory. 
Feeding  in  the  hives  during  day  time  almost  In- 
variably induces  robbing.  Feeding  at  night  or 
during  cold  days,  requiring  the  removal  of  cov- 
ers, packing,  etc.,  more  or  less  injures  the  bees. 
Besides,  it  is  too  cold  outside  of  tha  cluster  to 
take  the  feed,  and  they  may  starve  by  the  side 
of  the  feeders  unless  the  feed  is  warm.  If  done 
in  that  way  the  feed  ought  to  be  as  warm  as 
possible.  It  may  be  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
If  cold  it  will  not  be  taken  until  the  next  flying- 
day.  Then  the  bees,  on  discovering  it,  will  get 
^  excited  and  set  up  a  great  buzzing  at  the  en- 
trance, and  attract  the  robbers. 

Feeding  combs  of  honey  on  top  of  the  frames 
has  the  same  disadvantage,  only  worse,  as  the 
smell  of  the  transferred  honey  will  be  sure  to 
induce  robbing.  Feeding  outside  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  too  cold  —  that  is,  after  the 
bees  know  where  the  feed  is  they  will  go  there 
every  time  they  can  barely  fly.  As  the  feed  is 
colder  than  the  air,  it  will  chill  them.  This 
could  be  obviated  by  taking  the  trouble  to  have 
the  feed  warm.  There  remains  yet  the  objec- 
tion that  the  colonies  which  need  feeding  the 
most  would  be  the  ones  getting  the  least. 

Feeding  in  Boardman's  way,  at  the  entrance, 
can  not  be  practiced  in  such  cases,  as  the  nights 
are  too  cold  to  permit  it.  This  may  sound  very 
strange,  but  it  is  so.  In  northern  countries 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  employed  in  melting  the 
snow  instead  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  By  the  time  the  snow  is  melted 
the  season  is  well  advanced,  and  the  tempera- 
ture rises  at  once  considerably.  In  the  South 
there  is  no  snow  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and 
the  sun  is  higher  in  the  skies  ;  so  the  tempera- 
ture rises  during  the  day  and  falls  at  night, 
making  then  a  considerable  discrepancy.  ]  Per- 
haps the  success  might  be  obtained  by  feeding 
at  the  entrance  with  warm  feed,  but  I  have  not 
tried  it. 

One  more  drawback  in  southern  wintering 
must  be  mentioned,  viz.,  robbing.  This  may  be 
termed  what  A.  I.  R.  used  to  call  quiet  robbing. 
During  the  warm  spells  of  weather  the  bees  will 
hunt  up  every  hive  and  crack  in  search  of 
something  sweet,  and  queenless  or  weak  ;colo- 
nies  are  almost  sure  to  be  robbed.  It  Is  nearly 
impossible  to  detect  such  robbing.  Ii  goes  on 
little  by  little  every  warm  day.  As  the  old  bees 
as  well  as  the  young  ones  take  a  playing-spell 
during  the  few  warm  hours  of  the  warm  days, 
the  robbed  and  robbing  colonies  can  not  be  dis- 


tinguished from  the  others  except  by^the  debris 
of  wax  which  may  perhaps  be  seen  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  robbed  colony. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  strong  colony 
will  start  out  earlier  in  the  morning  than  a 
weak  one.  During  these  warm  winter  days  a 
strong  colony  may  thus  gain  the  entrance  of  a 
weak  one,  and  begin  robbing  on  the  honey  out- 
side of  the  cluster  before  the  "  inhabitants  "  of 
the  weak  colony  are  fully  aroused.  I  have  lost 
a  few  small  colonies  in  that  way. 

I  found  another  cause  of  winter  loss.  Some- 
times the  weather  is  very  dry  from  August  to 
the  end  of  the  season— in  fact,  so  dry  that  noth- 
ing can  be  gathered  at  all.  In  such  cases  no 
brood  is  raised  during  that  period,  and  the  bees 
going  into  winter  quarters  are  already  some 
three  or  four  months  old,  or  about  that.  Their 
vitality  is  already  nearly  at  an  end,  and  during 
the  winter  they  die  off  at  a  fearful  rate.  This 
state  of  things  is  aggravated  by  the  presence  of 
bee-paralysis,  and  many  colonies  simply  die  out. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

[1  take  it  that  the  wintering  problem  in  your 
locality  is  more  serious  than  in  many  portions 
of  the  North  where  it  is  extremely  cold.  It 
■would  appear,  then,  so  far  as  wintering  is  con- 
cerned, that  it  is  better  to  be  clear  north  or 
clear  south.  In  the  extreme  North,  bees  perish 
because  of  extreme  cold;  in  the  South  they  are 
liable  to  die  from  starvation,  or  be  robbed  out 
by  other  bees.  The  condition  of  extreme  cold 
can  be  met  by  protection;  the  other  one,  starv- 
ation, can  be  met  by  judicious  feeding;  but  in 
the  middle  section  it  is  difficult  to  even  feed. 
If  I  am  correct,  then  there  should  be  a  large 
supply  of  sealed  stores  in  the  fall. — Ed.] 


CLIPPING  QUEENS' j  WINGS. 


EARLY  EGG-LAYING  OF  A  QUEEN;  LARGE  NUM- 
BER OF  QUEEN-CELLS  ON  ONE  COMB. 


By  EUas  Fox. 


jFriend  Root:— I  should  like  to  sayl^a  few 
words  on  several  subjects.  I  would  say  to  Dr. 
Miller  that  he  offers  no  better'evidence  than  I 
relative  to  bees  puncturing  grapes.  D  If  they 
can  cut  holes  through  new  oil  cloth  over  the 
top  of  the  frames  (which  they  do)  they  !can 
surely  cut  the  skin  of  a  grape ',if  they  were  so 
inclined;  but  here  is  the  point:  ^Nature  has 
forbidden  them.  I  am  no  pumpkin-eater.  Dr. 
M.,  consequently  I  have  had  no  experience  in 
this  line. 

A  word  in  regard  to  clipping  queens'  wings. 
I  have  practiced  this  for  14  years,  and  my 
queens'  wings  are  just  as  long  and  just  as 
strong  to-day  as  they  were  then;  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  the  only  perfect  method  of  manipulation 
to-day,  where  bees  are  increased  by  natural 
swarming.  Everybody  knows  that  when  bees 
swarm  their  instinctive  thought  is  to  get  away 
from  their  old  hive;  but  as  soon  as  they  find 
their  queen  is  not  with  them  this  thought  is  re- 
versed, and  that  means  that  every  thing  else  is 
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shut  out  of  thought  except  returning  to  the  old 
hive  which  they  will  invariably  do  unless  they 
are  joined  by  another  swarm  that  has  a  queen. 
I  have  had  as  many  as  five  swarms  in  the  air  at 
once,  and  each  one  returning  automatically,  as 
it  were,  to  the  old  stand,  and  all  readily  enter- 
ing their  respective  new  hives,  and  the  work  is 
all  done  inside  of  20  minutes. 

In  my  bee-keeping  experience  I  have  had  one 
case  that  I  have  never  heard  of  or  seen  on 
record;  that  is,  a  queen  fertilized  and  laying  in 
four  days  from  the  cell.  Now,  don't  let  some 
one  jump  up  and  say  this  is  only  guesswork,  for 
such  is  not  the  case.  It  occurred  at  about  the 
beginning  of  my  bee-keeping.  I  was  desirous 
of  increasing  and  Italianizing.  I  took  a  frame 
of  eggs  and  bees  from  a  strong  colony,  and 
placed  it  in  a  nucleus  hive,  and  they  built  cells, 
and  about  the  12th  day  I  removed  all  but  one, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  day  I  made  an 
investigation  and  found  the  cell  not  yet  hatch- 
ed. I  looked  again  at  noon,  and  found  the  cell 
hatched,  and  a  fine  thrifty- looking  queen.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  from  this  time 
I  made  another  examination  and  found  the 
queen  had  just  begun  to  lay.  I  caught  and 
clipped  her,  and  she  went  right  along  with  the 
business  of  the  hive  and  proved  to  be  a  fine 
prolific  queen. 

Now  for  another  story  which  to  some  will 
seem  quite  as  incredible.  Last  summer  I  had  a 
queen  that  I  was  desirous  of  breeding  from; 
and  one  afternoon  late  I  took  an  eight-frame 
hive  and  took  a  frame  of  brood  from  this  queen 
and  put  it  into  the  hive.  I  then  took  a  frame 
with  adhering  bees  from  the  upper  stories  of 
five  different  hives  and  put  into  this  hive,  and 
shook  the  bees  from  as  many  more  frames  from 
this  same  upper  story  in  front  of  this  hive, 
smoked  them  in,  put  a  wire  screen  over  the 
front  of  the  portico,  put  the  hive  into  my  buggy 
and  brought  it  home  with  me  and  set  it  in  my 
garden.  I  did  not  look  at  it  until  the  morning 
of  the  14th  day,  when  I  found  four  queens 
tumbled  out  at  the  entrance.  I  opened  the 
hive  and  found  65  perfect  queen-cells  on  this 
one  comb.  Who  can  beat  it?  I  think  I  can 
account  for  the  large  number,  and  I  should  like 
to  hear  from  the  high  authorities  to  see  how 
many  get  it  right. 

Hillsboro,  Wis.,  Oct.  30. 

[The  circumstance  you  refer  to,  of  a  queen 
laying  inside  of  four  days  from  the  date  of 
hatching,  is  perhaps  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary ; 
but  nevertheless,  if  I  remember  correctly  I  had 
several  such  cases  come  under  my  observation 
in  our  apiary  while  I  was  actively  engaged  in 
raising  young  queens.  At  the  time  the  matter 
came  up  in  the  journals  it  was  concluded,  I 
believe,  that  very  often  queens  were  confined 
or  kepi  from  emerging  from  the  cells  by  the 
bees.  Indeed,  some  took  the  ground  that  they 
were  actually  fed  in  the  cells.  In  some  cases  it 
was  estimated  that  the  queens  were  confined 
anywhere  from  three  to  four  days  after  the  date 
when  they  should  be  hatched.    This  being  the 


case,  it  would  be  nothing  strange  if  such  queens 
should  begin  laying  within  four  days  after 
emerging  from  the  cell.  But  in  ordinary  cases, 
when  the  young  queen  hatches  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  or  16th  day  from  the  laying  of  the  egg 
she  will  not  begin  to  lay  very  often  before  eight 
or  ten  days. 

Regarding  the  very  large  number  of  queen- 
cells  on  one  comb,  I  would  state  that,  shortly 
after  friend  Jones  introduced  into  this  country 
and  Canada  the  Holy  Land  bees,  there  were  a 
number  of  cases  reported,  I  think,  where  as 
many  as  50  and  even  75  queen-cells  were  found 
on  a  single  comb.  Holy  Land  bees  will  build 
more  cells  than  any  other  race  of  bees  that  we 
know  of.  I  remember  once  of  holding  in  my 
hand  a  comb  containing  nearly  .50  cells.  It 
seems  almost  incredible,  but  20  of  these  cells 
hatched  out  while  I  was  holding  the  comb,  or 
within  a  period  of  30  minutes.  This  was  re- 
corded at  the  time  in  Gleanings,  and  now 
appears  under  the  head  of  "  Holy  Land  Bees  " 
in  our  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  So  many  young 
queens  hatching  at  a  time  was  something  ex- 
traordinary, and  probably  will  not  be  observed 
every  day  by  queen  breeders  by  considerable. 
If  the  colony  you  refer  to,  that  reared  65  per- 
fect queen-cells  on  one  comb,  were  Italians,  the 
fact  is  something  extraordinary.  Six  or  eight 
cells  are  as  many  as  these  bees  will  usually 
raise  on  a  single  comb. 

I  omitted  to  state  that,  when  these  twenty 
young  queens  hatched  inside  of  30  minutes,  two 
or  three  of  them  took  wing  and  flew  a  short 
distance,  but  were  recaptured.  I  saw  this  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  I  know  there  was  no  mistake. 
This  would  go  to  prove  the  statement  above, 
that  some  of  these  queens  had  been  held  back 
probably  two  or  three  days  beyond  the  time 
when  they  should  ordinarily  hatch.— [Ed. 
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FULL    SHEETS    OP    FOUNDATION    IN    BKOOD- 
FRAMES. 

Question.— Wh\ch  pays  better  — to  put  full 
sheets  of  foundation  in  the  brood -frames,  or  put 
in  only  starters  and  let  the  bees  fill  the  frames 
with  natural  comb? 

Answer. — That  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
wants  of  the  apiarist.  If  he  is  working  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  wishes  his  frames  filled  with 
worker  comb,  so  that  he  can  use  these  combs  in 
any  place  in  the  apiary,  then  it  is  almost  a  ne- 
cessity to  use  foundation;  otherwise  only  drone 
comb  will  be  built  in  the  upper  stories,  over  the 
brood-combs— especially  where  a  queen-exclud- 
er is  used,  as  it  is  best  to  do  when  working  for 
extracted  honey.  Extracted  honey  is  best  pro- 
duced with  very  strong  colonies  ;  and  such  col- 
onies, as  a  rule,  will  build  mostly  drone  comb 
when  a  honey-flow  is  on,  while  such  comb  is 
a  disadvantage  to  any  apiarist  only  as  it  is  kept 
for  special  use  over  queen-excluders.  Of  course, 
drone  comb  works  equally  well  with  worker 
comb  for  extracted  honey,  where  queen-exclud- 
ers are  used;  but  unless  the  average  apiarist  is 
very  difl'erent  from  Doolittle,  there  will  come  a 
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time  iu  his  life  when  he  will  say  he  would  give 
almost  any  thing  If  these  combs  were  only 
worker  combs  so  he  could  use  them  just  when 
and  where  he  pleased.  Where  half-depth  combs 
are  used  for  extracting,  as  the  custom  of  some 
is,  it  does  not  make  so  very  much  difference 
whether  they  are  of  the  worker  or  drone  size  of 
cells;  and  in  this  case  I  would  allow  the  bees  to 
build  their  own  comb  in  the  frames.  If  the  api- 
arist is  working  for  comb  honey,  then  "which 
is  best"  will  depend  on  whether  he  is  going  to 
allow  swarming  in  his  apiary  or  whether  he  is 
going  to  keep  his  bees  from  swarming.  If  the 
latter  (I  doubt  about  his  success  in  this,  how- 
ever), then  he  will  have  as  much  need  of  found- 
ation when  combs  are  being  built  as  he  would 
if  he  were  working  for  extracted  honey,  as 
strong  colonies  building  combs  under  any  sys- 
tem of  non-swarming  will  give  a  drone  size  of 
cells  more  often  than  otherwise.  But  if  he  is  to 
work  his  bees  on  the  swarming  plan,  and  use 
full  sheets  of  foundation  in  the  sections  (such 
use  of  full  sheets  being  considered  right  by  the 
largest  part  of  our  practical  comb-honey  pro- 
ducers), then  I  should  say  it  would  pay  to  allow 
the  bees  to  fill  the  brood-frames  with  natural 
comb.  Each  new  swarm  seems  to  go  prepared 
for  a  start  at  comb-building  in  its  new  home, 
and  such  building  seems  to  give  them  a  greater 
activity  than  they  show  if  the  hive  is  supplied 
with  empty  combs  or  frames  of  foundation; 
and  I  often  think  that,  if  the  hive  is  contracted 
so  as  to  hold  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  frames 
needed  to  fill  the  whole  hive,  this  number  of 
combs  will  be  built  by  the  bees  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  pound  of  honey  to  the  apiarist,  while 
the  cells  will  be  very  largely  of  the  worker  size, 
unless  an  old  or  failing  queen  is  used,  in  which 
case  little  else  besides  drone  comb  will  be  the  re- 
sult, under  any  circumstances. 

But.  really,  the  nicest  way,  where  we  decide 
to  have  our  combs  built  by  the  bees,  is  to  set 
apart  each  year  all  the  colonies  we  may  happen 
to  have,  when  the  honey-flow  commences,  that 
are  not  strong  enough  to  do  good  work  in  the 
sections,  or  upper  stories  of  hives  for  extracted 
honey;  and  as  soon  as  the  honey-flow  com- 
mences, take  away  all  their  combs,  giving  the 
brood  to  other  stronger  colonies  to  make  them 
still  stronger;  when  just  what  frames  these 
little  colonies  of  bees  can  work  on  to  the  best 
advantage  are  to  be  given  them,  each  having  a 
starter  of  worker  comb  or  comb  foundation  in 
it,  say  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth. 
In  this  way  I  can  get  the  nicest  of  combs  built; 
and  by  taking  them  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  the  bees  desiring  only  worker  brood,  a 
worth  of  combs  may  be  obtained  greater  than 
any  value  of  honey  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  produce  with  them.  At  least,  this  is  the  way 
1  think  I  have  proven  the  matter;  and  if  any 
are  skeptical  on  this  point,  it  will  be  very  easy 
for  them  to  test  the  matter  for  themselves;  and 


if  the  plan  does  not  prove  in  their  hands  as  it 
does  with  others,  then  they  can  change  to  what 
seems  best  with  them. 

CELLAR  WINTERING. 

Question. — I  have  a  few  colonies  of  bees 
which  I  wish  to  winter  in  my  cellar;  but  I  fear 
to  put  them  in,  as  some  of  the  family  must  go 
into  the  cellar  two  or  three  times  a  day  for 
vegetables,  and  I  fear  this  will  be  a  damage  to 
the  bees.  Do  you  think  such  a  cellar  would  do 
for  wintering  bees? 

.^TiSMJer.— A  cellar  which  will  keep  vegetables 
well  will  answer  well  for  wintering  bees;  and 
going  into  it  every  day  need  not  disturb  the 
bees,  especially  if  they  are  placed  so  the  light 
does  not  strike  them.  If  the  cellar  is  dark,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  hang  a  thick  blanket  in 
front  of  the  hives,  or  turn  the  entrances  of  the 
hives  toward  the  wall,  so  that  the  light  from 
the  lamp  shall  not  shine  on  them;  or  a  part  of 
the  cellar  may  be  partitioned  off  so  as  to  make 
it  dark  The  hives  should  be  set  from  eight 
inches  to  a  foot  from  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  be 
too  damp,  and  the  platform  they  rest  upon 
should  be  large  enough  for  only  one  hive,  and 
rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar;  otherwise 
when  one  hive  is  touched,  all  are  jarred;  and 
any  trembling  of  the  floor  above  will  cause  an 
uneasiness  among  the  bees.  The  hives  can  be 
piled  on  each  other  till  they  nearly  touch  to 
floor  above,  but  should  not  be  connected  with 
it,  or  more  than  one  tier  with  other  tiers.  The 
full  entrance  should  be  given;  and  if  a  bottom- 
board  giving  a  two-inch  space  below  the  combs 
(like  Dr.  Miller's)  is  used,  so  much  the  better.. 
The  bees  should  be  set  in  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  December,  on  some 
quiet  day  when  the  hives  are  not  frozen  to 
their  stands,  if  possible.  It  is  generally  thought 
best  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  cellar  till 
soft  maple  and  elm  begin  to  bloom;  but  some 
think  it  is  better  to  set  them  out  earlier,  or  as 
soon  as  any  colony  on  its  summer  stand  obtains 
pollen  from  any  source.  The  right  temperature 
of  a  cellar  to  winter  bees  is  from  42  to  46°;  but 
if  fixed  as  given  above  they  will  do  well  as  low 
as  35  to  40°.  If  the  cellar  is  one  where  the  tem- 
perature goes  as  low  as  the  freezing-point,  and 
stays  there  for  any  length  of  time,  I  should 
prefer  to  leave  the  bees  on  their  summer  stand; 
for  a  continued  temperature  at  about  the  freez- 
ing-point, or  a  little  below,  seems  to  be  very 
injurious  to  bees  confined  in  a  cellar  or  room. 


an  air-tight  super  for  comb  honey;  dan- 
zenbaker's  reply. 
I  find  a  Miller  Straw,  that  was  hardly  intend- 
ed to   break  my  back,  but  rather  to  break  the 
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idea  that  1  might  "possibly  be  right"  aboutthe  the  progr*  ss  made  by  bee-keepers  in  this  State, 
bees  having  to  gather  propolis  to  seal  the  su-  yet  in  justice  to  Mr.  Kretchmer  we  desire  to 
pers  air-tight  before  commencing  to  store  honey  state  that  not  all  of  the  success  achieved  in 
in  supers.  You  may  be  strongly  of  the  opin-  this  State  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  named  in  his 
ion  that  your  bees  do  nothing  of  the  kind;  they  article,  but  that  a  very  great  amount  is  due  to 
always  work  much  faster  if  the  super  is  secured  Mr.  Kretchmer  himself,  who  has  always  been 
"  ready  made"  air-tight  for  them  by  me,  as  the  found  in  the  front  rank,  and  wiih  his  shoulder 
smallest  leak  for  the  warm  air  of  the  supers  at  the  wheel,  helping  along  this  young  but  fast- 
carries  off  the  bee-heat,  so  essential  to  rear  growing  interest  in  Nebraska,  and  as  much  suc- 
brood,  and  to  spread  and  shape  the  wax  and  cess  is  to  oe  attributed  to  himtas  to  any  other 
cappings.  I  always  find  the  fancy  filled  sec-  one  person.  For  several  years  Mr.  Kretchmer 
tions  in  the  center  of  the  super  in  the  warmest  has  been  an  honorary  member  of  the  Nebraska 
part  of  it,  as  most  other  raisers  of  fancy  comb  Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  nothing  lends 
honey  do.  The  secret  of  having  sections  fast-  more  zeal  to  our  meetings  or  annual  exhibits 
ened  to  the  bottom  (without  puttering  with  an  than  the  presence  of  Mr.  Kretchmer  and  his 
extra  bottom-starter)  and  all  round  to  their  excellent  wife.  We  feel  more  honored  at  this 
sides,  is,  to  have  the  supers  air-tight  and  uni-  time  in  rendering  to  him  that  mead  of  praise 
formly  warm,  which  is  best  secured  when  they  which  is  justly  due  him  as;  one  of  the  hardest 
are  air-tight  at  the  top  and  sides;  no  leaks  for  workers  and  deepest  thinkers  who  preside  over 
me,  please,  anywhere,  except  at  the  entrance,  anl apiary  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
where  I  have  X  in.,  full  width  of  hive  front.  Friend,  Neb.,  Dec.  5.  E.  Whitcomb. 
Early  in  the  season  there  is  not  an  hour  in  ten  [Doubtless  Mr.  Kretchmer  was  too  modest  to 
days  where  propolis  is  soft  enough  for  the  bees  speak  in  his  article  in  his  own  behalf.  We  are 
to  collect  it.  no  matter  how  much  they  suffer  g'^d  co  have  hini  receive  the  credit  he  deserves 

,       ,       ,     .            .  .  in  tne  matter. — jiiD.j 

for  it  nor  how  much  they  lose  by  it,  requiring  

two-thirds  of  the  bees  to  stay  in  the  hive  warm-  -what  cancbe:done  with  1  lb.  of  bees  and 
ing,  leavingja  third  for  the  field,  when  an  air-  at-queen  at  the  proper  season. 
tight  covering  might  spare  a  half  or  two-thirds  n  Early  in  Aprill  had  two  hives  shipped  from 
to  go  gathering  at  a  time  when  an  ounce  of  Michigan.f.  On  looking  into  them  I  found  them 
honey  for  brood-rearing  means  1  lb.  of  surplus  ^^  be'.without  queens.  C  At  once  I  sent  away  for 
later  on— just  16  to  l.f  I  prefer  to  err  on  the  ^^^  "queens.  By  the  time  they  arrived,  there 
warmer  side  of  the  case  every  time  in  practice,  ^g^e  'no^bees.l  Then  I  sent  at  once  for  2  lbs.  of 
and  1  have  some  pleasing  commendalions  from  jjgpg^  ^nd  startedfout  again.  Below  is  the  re- 
others  who  have  tried  it.  suit: 
I  have  known  bees  to  build  comb  clustered  in  [hive  no.  1. 

the  joint  of  a  rail  fence:  but  I  know  they  could     j  queen  from  Jennie  Atchley $1  00 

do  four  times  as  much  in  a  close  warm  hive;  1Mb.  bees  from  Pennsylvania,  Including  ex.  160 

and  I  will  assert,  and  venture  to  prove,  if  need-     Sections  and  foundation ^ 20 

ed,  that  a  snug  warm  super  is  worth  two  or  Total                                                         2  80 

three   ordinary  ones.    In   fact,  in    poor  years     34  )bs.  honey  in  sections,  at  12c $4  08 

they  are  the  only  ones  that  secure  any  surplus    1  swarm  from  same 5  00 

in  comb  honey  at  all.  _                                                               ~~~" 

F.    Danzenbaker.  Total                                                        9  08 

2  80 
[The  following  very  complimentaiy  notice  of  

the  Danzenbaker  hive  ana  system  appeared  in  1^^+ „oir,c                                                 fi  ps 

the  Beekeepers' I?ci;kw  for  October.— Ed.]  rMei  gains                                                 04:0 

Mr.  r.  Danzenbaker  was  one  of  my  principal  com-  HIVE  NO.  2. 

petitors  at  our  Michigan  State  Fair  this  year;  in  ,    mippn   frnm    Tnvlnr     Arkansas                    $1  00 

fact,  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  tor  the  best  comb  {  ,?,"?,!.°  Yr°™  Pennsvlvania  fncludine  ex    1  60 

honey  in  the  most  marketable  shape.    He  certainly  1  JO-.D^es  Irom  Pennsylvania,  inciuaing  ex.  1  ou 

had  the  finest  honey  I  have  seen  this  year,  and  I     Sections  and  foundation -       15 

have  exhibited  honey  at  five  State  fairs.    His  honey 

was  gathered  during  August  in  this  State,  mostly  z-..  2  75 

from  that  famous  willow-herb  that  springs  up  in  Thisnnppn  wa<5  killed  durinjr  August  and 

the  northern  portion  of  the  State  after  forest  fires  ,  J- His  queen  was  Kiiiea  auring  Augusi,  anu 

have  run  over  the  ground.    Mr.  Danzenbaker  se-  four  queen-cells  started.    I  gotl,  sections 

cured  his  honey  in  his  new  hive;  and,  by  the  way,     of  honey  at  12c -  04 

bis  hive  received  a  special  diploma  at  the    same  ,,     o„,„v.v„o     tujc  ov,^,^^ +v,r> /n4TorQ.>/.Q  inn 

Michigan  State  Fair,  where  he  was  kept  busy  much  No  swarms.  This  shows  the  difference  ino 

of  the  time  in  explaining  its  advantageous  features  queens.    This  queen  must  have  been  an  oldo 

to  a  crowd  of  inquiring  bee-keepers.  ^^^  ,  y^^^^^,^  she  did  not  lay  well  from  the 

start.  

E.  KRETCHMER  AND   THE   NEBRASKA  BEE  AND  LoSS                                                                                    71 

HONEY  HOUSE.  Both'queens  Were  Untested.: 

Mr.i?oot;-I:notice  in^GLEANiNGS  of  Dec.  1        OnlhiveNo.  1,  the  gain  was 6  28 

an  article  from  the  pen  of  E.  Kretchmer.  under        Onihive  No.  2,  the  loss  was 71 

the  caption  of  "  The  Nebraska  Bee  and  Honey  

House."    We  desire  to  say  that,  while  we  are         Leaving  a  net  gain  of 5  57 

feeling  justly  proud  of  this  honey-house,  and  of  Mayfair,  111.,  Nov.  13.                 H.  S.  Jones. 
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[A  number  of  years  ago  one  of  our  neighbors, 
Mr.  Harrington,  an  expert  queen-breeder,  took 
a  pound  of  bees  In  late  August,  and  by  giving 
them  untested  queens,  and  feeding  them,  he 
had  them  increased  up  to  five  fairly  good  colo- 
nies for  winter  by  Nov.  1.  This  shows  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  increase.  Your  re- 
sults, both  in  increase  and  honey,  are  perhaps 
as  good,  or  even  better.— Ed.] 


OHIO   PURE -FOOD  LAWS. 

Mr.  Root:—l  notice  in  the  report  of  the  N.  A. 
B.  convention,  i)ageT24.  American  Bee  Journal, 
that  Dr.  Mason,  in  talking  about  our  pure-food 
laws,  says:  "  Dealers  don't  dare  to  offer  any 
thing  that  they  mistrust  is  adulterated."  Now, 
Is  not  Dr.  M.  away  off  in  this  statement?  and 
is  not  the  dealer  safe  in  offering  any  mixed  or 
adulterated  goods  if  there  is  a  formula  printed 
on  the  package '?  Certainly  the  grocers  in  my 
part  of  the  State  offer  glucose  mixtures  freely, 
and  no  one  questions  their  right  to  do  so,  the 
same  as  oleo,  prepared  mustard,  etc.,  as  long  as 
the  printed  formula  is  on  the  package.  I  sup- 
posed the  object  of  the  law  was  not  to  prevent 
adulterations,  but  to  make  the  adulterators 
sell  their  stuff  for  what  it  is. 

Oberlln,  O.,  Nov.  19.  Chalon  Fowls. 

[Although  the  report  referred  to  may  not  show 
it.  Dr.  Mason  implied  in  his  talk  that  the  sam- 
ples were  not  labeled  in  a  way  that  would  show 
a  certain  percentage  of  glucose.  Taking  the 
quotation  that  you  refer  to.  notice  he  says  that 
"  dealers  do  not  care  to  offer  any  thing  that 
they  mistrust,"  etc.  You  will  see  there  could 
be  no  mistrust  if  there  were  a  formula  some- 
where on  the  package.— Ed.] 


I  should  never  think,  myself,  when  wiring  is  so 
inexpensive,  of  getting  along  without  it. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  Better  buy  your  foundation  in  Canada.  E. 
L.  Goold  &  Co.,  of  Brantford,  are  prepared  to 
turn  out  the  new-process  foundation.  It  is 
usually  not  profitable  to  pay  duty  when  the 
same  article,  or  practically  so,  can  be  bought 
at  the  same  figure  without  the  duty  added.  It 
pays  to  use  full  sheets  of  foundation  rather  than 
starters.  Mr.  Chalon  Fowls,  of  Oberlin,  O., 
once  said  to  me  that  he  could  not  afford  to  buy 
hives,  but  he  could  afford  to  buy  brood-frames 
and  foundation— full  sheets  at  that.— Ed.] 


BEAR-HUNTING   IN  ARKANSAS. 

Mr.  Root:—l  have  shipped  to  you  by  express 
a  two-year-old  bear-foot,  and  hope  you  will 
tack  it  up  in  your  workshop  that  the  young 
boys  and  girls  may  see  what  Arkansas  grows. 
Myself  and  party  have  hunted  20  days,  and 
killed  18  bears  and  other  game  too  numerous  to 
mention.  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  have 
you  with  us,  and  think  the  meat  diet  would 
have  been  all  you  could  ask  for. 
L_  My  honey  was  a  failure,  the;  first  time  ini;25 
years.  Bees  are  in  fine  condition  now.  with 
plenty  of  stores  for  winter.::  ^;  Anthony  Opp.h 
L  Helena,  Ark.,  Nov.  27. 

[The  foot  came  to  hand  in  due  time  and  in 
good  order,  and  a  fearful-lookine  thing  it  is. 
Let  the  readers  of  Gleanings  imagine  a  cat's 
paw  with  claws  extended  as  big  as  or  bigger 
than  the  foot  of  an  ox,  and  they  will  have  a  fair 
idea  of  the  thing. — A.  I.  R.] 


answers  to  questions;  old  versus  new 
combs;  wiring;  natural  built  combs 
OR  foundation. 
1.  1  know  a  good  deal  about  bees  and  a  great 
deal  I  don't  know.  Please  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions:  Will  old  combs  that  have  been 
used  for  brood  be  as  good  as  new  comb,  to  be 
used  to  fill  for  extracting,  or  will  the  honey  be 
darker  in  the  old  comb?  2.  Are  new  combs 
built  by  the  bees  without  wiring  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  used  in  the  extractor  without 
breaking?  Is  a  two- comb  extractor  sufficiently 
large  for  40  hives,  spring  count?  4.  Would  you 
consider  it  profitable  for  me  to  buy  foundation 
and  pay  freight  and  duty,  and  fill  the  frames 
full  for  both  extracting  and  brood,  or  let  the 
bees  do  all  of  the  building,  with  the  exception 
of  narrow  starters  ?  Which  do  you  consider  the 
more  profitable— whole  frames  or  half-frames 
to  be  used  in  the  top  for  extracting? 
Steveston,  B.  C,  Nov.  14.  M.  Steves. 

[1.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  honey 
from  old  combs  is  liable  to  take  on  more  or  less 
of  a  darker  shade  than  when  extracted  from 
new  combs.  To  get,  then,  a  really  first  quality 
of  extracted,  it  is  better  to  use  combs  not  too  old. 

2.  Y"es  and  No.  Some  bee-keepers  do  get 
along  without  wiring  the  frames,  and  claim 
that  it  is  not  necessary;  but  the  majority  insist 
that  they  can  work  faster,  because  there  is 
no  danger  of  breaking  out  combs  when  wired. 


A  pointer  for  the  8- frame  size  of  hive. 

Back  in  the  70's  I  wrote  you  for  a  10- frame 
Simplicity  hive.  I  had  previously  been  pre- 
sented with  a  copy  of  Quinby,  and  used  the  hive 
he  recommended,  but  found  it  too  large  for  this 
locality.  After  using  the  10-frame  Simplicity 
for  three  seasons  I  cut  it  down  to  8  frames,  and 
have  not  since  regretted  the  change,  although 
I  am  some  seasons  troubled  a  great  deal  with 
incessant  and  uncontrollable  swarming,  as  I  run 
only  for  comb  honey  in  1-lb.  sections. 

Gushing,  Ala.,  Oct.  12.  Rob't  F.  Coles. 

[This  has  been  the  experience  of  many  an- 
other; and  yet  there  is  quite  a  large  following, 
who,  after  having  experimented,  tliink  just  the 
other  way.  The  result  seems  to  vary  with  the 
person  and  the  locality.— Ed.] 


.'iOOO  LBS.   OF   honey   from  130  COLONIES,  WITH 
AN  INCREASE  OF  45. 

I  have  harvested  this  year,  from  130  colonies, 
about  5000  lbs.  of  honey,  mostly  comb.  About 
4000  lbs.  are  clover,  basswood,  and  some  earlier 
make,  and  about  1000  lbs.  is  from  buckwheat. 
I  increased  to  about  175  colonies.  Swarming 
was  excessive.  F.  Greiner. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31. 


Is  honey  an  animal  or  vegetable  production? 

Bath,  O.,  Nov.  9.  A.  S.  Gundrum. 

[It  is  generally  said  to  be  an  animal  produc- 
duction;  but  without  any  Question  its  sottrce  is 
vegetable. — Ed.] 
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FTER  Fred's  de- 
parture from 
Sacramento  with 
Dr.  Hayden  and 
his  party,  Matt 
H  ogan  com- 
menced his  jour- 
ney up  the  river 
astride  the  little  Indian  pony.  Matt  was  a 
sociable  fellow,  and  his  tongue  was  never  idle 
when  anybody  was  near  to  talk  to;  and  now, 
having  only  the  pony  for  a  companion,  ho  kept 
up  a  running  conversation  at  times  with  it,  as 
the  mood  seemed  to  strike  him.  When  the 
pony  would  persist  in  going  at  a  loo  rapid  gait, 
Matt  would  shout,  good  uaturedly,  "  Whoa, 
now,  me  beauty,  take  a  rist.  Yees  are  too  am- 
bitious intirely.  Yees  must  spare  yees  nimble 
legs;  for  did  yees  but  know  it  yees  are  to  be  a 
lady's  pony.  A  foine  lady  she  is  too,  barrin'  a 
few  mintal  throubles.  It  is  becoming  of  yees 
to  be  promoted  from  the  society  yees  have  been 
a  kaapin",  to  the  gintle  society  of  the  professor's 
daughter.  But  methinks  me  charmin'  Biddy 
Malooney  would  look  quite  as  well  aslant  of 
yer  back;  but,  begorry,  me  Biddy  'd  never  dis- 
grace yees  to  get  aboard  of  yees  asthraddle. 
But  about  the  professor's  daughter,  it's  meself 
that's  doubtful.  Her  mintal  throubles  have  so 
unbalanced  her  mind,  and  body  too,  that  she 
may  have  to  sthraddle  yees  to  hould  on,  sure. 
Now,  I  am  a  wontherin',  too,  if  all  those  women 
who  imitate  men's  ways  are  not  a  little  mintal- 
ly  unbalanced.  Be  gorry,  it's  meself  that's  a 
believin'  they  are.  Ah,  luck-a-day!  this  is  a 
quaar  world  intirely,  and  it's  quaar  people  we 
are  jostlin'  against  all  the  time.  But  yees  are 
a  beautiful  baste,  and  Adrietta  is  yer  name. 
It  is  such  a  beautiful  name,  too — a  match  to 
the  foine  lady's  name  that'll  ride  yees.  Bedad. 
now,  I  don't  believe  Fred  heard  the  docthor 
when  he  tould  me  yer  name.  He  would  have 
been  sthruck  wid  it,  sure." 

So  Matt  Hogan  beguiled  his  time  as  he  lei- 
surely .iourneyed  up  the  river;  and  on  the  third 
day  in  the  afternoon  he  rode  confidently  into 
the  grounds  and  up  to  the  residence  of  Prof. 
Buell,  who  was  working  at  the  Cyprus  hedge, 
and  did  not  notice  the  approach  of  Matt  until 
he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  When  he  did 
look  up  and  behold  who  was  before  him,  his 
pruning-shears  dropped  from  his  hands,  and  he 


stared  at  Matt  in  speechless  and  opsn-eyed 
wonder." 

"  Bedad,  now.  Professor  Buell,  it's  meself  and 
not  me  spook  that's  a  grinnin'  at  yees,"  said 
Matt  as  he  sprang  from  the  pony  and  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Buell. 

"Well,  well!  Of  all  the  wonderful  things," 
said  Mr.  Buell.  "I  was  really  startled  to  see 
you.  Surely.  Matt  Hogan,  we  thought  you 
dead." 

Mrs.  Buell,  hearing  the  greeting,  came  to  the 
door  and  also  expressed  her  unbounded  aston- 
ishment. 

Matt  briefly  narrated  the  incidents  of  his 
escape  from  a  watery  grave,  and  finally  of  his 
meeting  with  Fred  Anderson  in  Sacramento. 

"  Fred  and  I  thought  each  other  drowned, 
sure.  The  lasht  thing  I  remimber  was  our 
tumblin'  into  the  wather  on  the  work-binch, 
and  the  baas  and  the  foine  honey  all  a  tumblin' 
with  us.  And  (do  you  belave  it,  Misther  Buell  ?) 
we  were  riserrected  to  each  other  furninst  a 
honey  show  in  Sacramento." 

"  Well,  Matt,  we  are  heartily  glad  of  your 
escape  and  return;  but  what  has  happened  to 
Fred  that  he  did  not  return  with  you  ?  " 

"Furninst  all  of  his  bad  luck,  Mr.  Buell, 
Fred  is  yet  a  baa-man,  honor  to  his  grit,  and 
has  gone  off  to  the  mountains  with  a  great  baa- 
master.  He  bought  this  pony  of  the  baa-mas- 
ter for  your  daughter,  Mr.  Buell;  and  in  deliv- 
erin'  it  to  yees  I  must  say  it  is  a  gintle  and 
beautiful  pony." 

"It  is  a  beauty  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Buell.  I 
knew  we  could  trust  Fred  to  select  a  pony. 
Now  we  must  give  it  a  pretty  name." 

"An',  sure,  that  is  what  she  has  already," 
said  Matt.  "It  is  much  like  yer  daughter's — it 
is  Adrietta." 

"Adrietta!"  said  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell, 
putting  up  their  hands,  and  advancing  a  step. 
"Adrietta!  Adrietta!  impossible!" 

"  Sure,  it  must  be  possible,"  said  Matt,  taken 
aback  by  the  earnestness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell. 
"  When  I  was  a  lavin'  the  corral  with  the  pony 
it  was  tould  to  me  by  the  docthor." 

"  Doctor!"  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  again,  in 
greater  excitement. 

"Sure,  Misther  Buell,  it  must  be  me  clumsy 
way  o'  sayin'  it.  But  I'm  thryin'  to  say  that 
the  man  that  Fred  has  gone  away  with,  and 
the  man  he  bought  the  pony  of,  and  the  man 
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that  lould  me  the  name  of  the  pony,  is  Docthor 
Ralph  Hayden." 

"No,  no!  heavens,  no!  Ralph  Hayden!'  said 
Mr.  Buell,  grasping  Matt's  arm  convulsively. 
But  he  immediately  loosened  his  grasp  and 
turned  to  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Buell,  who  had  swoon- 
ed quite  away  and  would  have  fallen  but  for 
his  timely  support.  Mr.  Buell,  with  words  of 
endearment,  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  car- 
ried her  into  the  cottage. 

Matt  Hogan  was  dumbfounded  at  the  effect 
of  his  words,  and  for  once  in  his  life  his  tongue 
failed  to  articulate.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, he  recovered  and  thus  to  himself  solilo- 
quized: 

"  Now,  be  gorry,  that's  sthrange,  and  I  won- 
ther  again  am  I  Matt  Hogan  or  what  am  I? 
Is  me  tongue  a  shillaly,  an' is  Docthor  Hayden 
the  Divil  intirely?  It's  meself  that'll  be  lavin' 
this  place,  for  I  belave  it's  bewitched  it  is.  But 
what's  that  a  rastlin' the  bushes'?  Och!  sure, 
it's  me  pretty  misthress  Alfaretta,  an'  it's  a 
singin'  her  song  she  is.  She'll  have  her  lover 
on  the  saa.  wher'r  no.  Now  I'll  be  on  me  gin- 
tility  an'  inthroduce  the  pony." 

"A  delightful  afthernoon,  me  lady,"  said 
Matt,  with  hat  in  hand,  as  Alfaretta  approach- 
ed. "  Wid  yer  permission  I'll  inthroduce  to  yees 
the  pony  that  yer  friend  Fred  Anderson  bought. 
It's  meself  that  brought  it  all  the  way  from 
Sacramento,  an'  it's  meself  that's  a  thinkin 
yees  will  fit  the  back  of  the  pony  bether  than 
meself.  Yees  will  look  as  charmin'  as  the 
break  of  day,  when  yees  ride." 

"  Ta,  ta,  Hogan,"  said  she,  pointing  her  finger 
at  him.  "  How  mistaken  you  are!  That's  not 
a  pony;  that's  a  jack  mermaid  to  carry  me 
over  the  water,  under  the  water,  over  the  trees, 
under  the  trees.  Why,  Hogan,  you  are  crazy; 
your  eyes  look  like  peeled  onions,  your  ears 
like  lobsters— crazy,  crazy.  Can  you  gallup  a 
broomstick,  Hogan?"  and  Alfaretta  teetered 
toward  him  sidewise. 

Matt  could  bear  no  more,  and  made  a  break 
for  the  Buell  wharf  to  hail  the  little  steamer 
that  was  puffing  up  the  river.  Alfaretta  shout- 
ed after  him,  "Look  out,  now,  Hogan!  if  you 
follow  the  slant  of  your  nose  you  will  go  over 
the  trees!". 

While  Matt  was  frantically  signaling  the 
steamer,  Mr.  Buell  came  in  haste  to  the  wharf 
and  exclaimed,  "  Why,  Matt,  why  such  haste? 
I  will  row  you  up  to  Mr.  Ghering's." 

"No,  no!  Misther  Buell;  yees  are  too  kind 
intirely.  I'd  bether  go  on  the  sthamer.  Me 
thick  tongue  might  say  somethin'  that'd  tip  the 
little  boat  over.  No,  no!  it's  safer  for  me  to 
go  on  the  sthamer." 

Nothing  could  induce  Matt  to  stay  longer; 
and  when  the  steamer  answered  his  signal  and 
came  alongside  the  wharf  he  hastened  on  board, 
and  scarcely  uttered  a  word  until,  an  hour 
later,  he  was  safe  on  shore  at  Ghering's  ranch. 


It  was  well  toward  evening  when  Matt  land- 
ed, and  the  fog  was  drifting  over  land  and 
water.  He  ran  lightly  up  the  wharf,  and  an- 
ticipated meeting  one  or  more  of  the  men  from 
the  ranch;  for  upon  the  well-known  toot  of  the 
whistle  before  drawing  up  to  the  landing,  some 
one  usually  came  down  to  see  what  was  put 
ashore.  The  men,  however,  were  eating  their 
supper,  and  the  inner  man  appealed  more 
strongly  to  them  than  the  outer  man  or  what- 
ever it  was  at  the  wharf. 

Jose  Silvera  finished  his  repast  first,  and, 
lighting  his  pipe,  strode  away  from  the  awn- 
ing, remarking  that  the  steamer  had  by  this 
landed,  and  he  would  see  if  it  was  a  sefior  or 
seiiorita  that  they'd  put  ashore. 

With  a  retrospective  feeling  of  pleasure 
toward   the  bacon  and  eggs  he  had  just  swal- 


MATT  SUKPRI8ES  THE  GHERING   RANCHERS. 

lowed,  Jose  tramped  along  with  eyes  bent  to 
the  ground;  but  when  about  a  dozen  yards  from 
the  house  an  evident  presence  made  him  look 
up,  and  there,  through  the  evening  fog,  not 
fifteen  feet  away,  stood  Matt  Hogan,  silent, 
with  arms  folded  across  his  breast.  Jos6's 
pipe  suddenly  dropped  from  his  mouth,  a  show- 
er of  tobacco  sparks  following  it  to  the  ground, 
and,  with  a  yell  of  terror,  he  whirled  around 
and  seemed  to  fly  toward  the  house. 

"  By  the  great  toe  of  Paater,"  said  Matt, 
'•  that's  sthrange  again.  Me  very  silence  seems 
to  break  the  sinse  of  people.  It's  not  Docthor 
Hayden  that's  the  Divil  this  time;  it's  me  own 
silf.  Matt  Hogan." 

While  muttering  thus  to  himself  he  rapidly 
followed  the  flying  Jose;  and  as  Jos6  dashed 
into  the  circle  of  his  surprised  companions,  who 
were  still  around  the  supper-table  at  the  rear 
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of  the  cabin.  Malt  heard  him  shout,  "El  diablo! 
spirit!  gose!  give  me  the  gun!  Matt  Hogan's 
gose!" 

It  is  a  very  strange  freak  of  the  human  mind, 
v^hen  frightened  by  tilings  supposed  to  be  super- 
natural, to  grasp  some  deadly  weapon  for  de- 
fense. So  Jose  called  for  the  gun;  but  luckily, 
perhaps,  for  Matt  Hogan,  the  guns  were  in  the 
house,  and  Mr.  Ghering  sat  wedged  against  the 
door  while  he  was  ualimbering  his  bulky  form. 
Matt  Hogan,  seeing  the  front  window  open, 
as  a  means  of  self-preservation  skipped  through 
it;  and  when  Mr.  Ghering  and  Jose  opened  the 
rear  door  for  the  gun,  Matt  stood  with  folded 
arms  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

Another  yell  escaped  Jose,  and  a  "Mein 
dunder"  from  Mr.  Ghering.  He  essayed  to 
close  the  door,  but  seemed  to  be  for 
the  moment  petrified.  '"Hello, 
boss,"  said  Matt,  in  his  old,  natural 
way,  "  what's  the  matter  of  all  you 
fellows?  I'm  not  a  diablo  nor  a 
spirit -nor  a  subject  for  a  dose  of 
lead.  I'd  prefer  a  dose  of  yer  bacon 
and  coffee.  Give  me  a  lick  at  it, 
an'  I'll  show  yees  that  I'm  flesh  an' 
blood  an'  jaw." 

Mr.  Ghering,  like  a  true  phleg- 
matic Dutchman,  soon  recovered 
from  his  intense  surprise.  The  rest 
of  the  men  were  no  less  surprised, 
for  they  had  all  given  Matt  up  for 
lost.  They  soon  quieted  down,  and 
even  Jose  came  back  into  the  circle, 
with  some  hesitancy.  Matt's  keen  relish  for 
the  supper  dispelled  all  doubts  as  to  his  cor- 
poreal existence,  and  the  men  began  to  con- 
gratulate him  over  his  escape,  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions. It  was  at  a  late  hour  that  night  when 
they  all  retired,  and  even  then  Jos6  imagined 
himself  in  conflict  several  times  with  "  un 
diablo." 

Before  retiring,  Mr.  Ghering  said,  "Veil, 
Matt,  you  haf  missed  several  of  our  interesting 
meetings  at  the  Dawson  place.  I  tells  you  they 
vas  become  goot.  first  rate.  They  vas  profit- 
able. More  peoples  come  than  efer.  The  widow 
Dawson  haf  improved  shust  splendid.  She  vas 
more  as  ten  years  younger,  mit  plushes  all  ofer 
her  face,  shust  like  von  girl  shweet  sixteen 
years  oldt.  I  tells  you  what.  Matt  Hogan, 
vidow  Dawson  vas  all  vool,  von,  doo,  dree, 
yard-sticks  vide." 

Matt  looked  curiously  at  Mr.  Ghering,  won- 
dering which  was  the  more  interesting  to  Mr. 
Ghering  — the  meetings  or  the  widow.  But 
Matt  was  too  well  bred  to  chaff  the  boss,  and 
turned  the  subject  of  conversation  by  asking, 
"  Well,  Misther  Ghering,  did  yees  take  good  care 
of  me  few  swarms  of  baas  while  I  was  gone  ?  " 

"Not  much,"  said  Mr.  Ghering;  "  the  water 
haf  let  them  alone,  and  so  haf  I.  But,  Matt, 
you  will  nefer  want  to  look  in  the  square  face 


of  a  bee-hife  again,  after  being  so  nearly  drown- 
ed with  them.  You'll  nefer  succeed  a  pudering 
with  those  McBurger  Dawson  bees.  They 
are  efil  -  spirit  possessed;  no,  mine  cracious,  I 
vill  keep  von  mile  away  from  them,  and  advise 
you  to  do  the  same." 

Matt  Hogan  had  a  curious  beaming  in  his 
eyes,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Which  is  the  more 
dangerous— the  stings  of  bees  or  the  blushes  of 
Mrs.  Dawson?"  But  Matt,  remembering  his 
good  breeding  again,  replied,  "  My  friend  Gher- 
ing, sure  and  that's  where  yees  be  off  yer  reck- 
onin';  for  of  all  the  occupations  of  me  life, 
there's  nothing  took  hould  of  me  so  strong  as 
the  kaaping  of  baas  an'  the  creatin'  of  the  beau- 
tiful honey;  an'  though  the  little  dariints  sting 
me  from  head  to  foot,  though  with  them  I  gg 
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into  the  river  an' under  the  river,  though  me 
clothes  are  torn  an'  me  bones  crushed,  an'  if 
spirit-haunted  an'  divil-possessed,  with  them 
I'll  for  ever  take  me  stand,  me  beautiful  baas." 


Last  mouth  was  the  warmest  November  in 
many  years,  according  to  the  Weather  Bureau. 
It  has  been  a  good  time  to  get  bees  into  winter 
quarters,  and  I  hope  that  by  this  time  the  bees 
have  been  safely  housed. 


The  Michigan  State  bee-keepers  will  hold 
their  annual  convention  Jan.  1  and  2  at  the 
Doniphan  Hotel,  Mount  Pleasant.  Rates,  $1.00 
a  day.  The  first  session  will  be  on  the  evening 
of  the  1st.  There  will  probably  be  half  fare  on 
the  railroads. 


The  evidence  is  now  so  full  and  complete, 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  there  can  be  any 
question  that  birds  of  various  kinds  have  been 
making  the  pinhole  punctures  that  have  been 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  bees  heretofore.    Honey- 
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producers  should  not  fail  lo  impress  this  fact 
upon  their  fruit-growing  neighbors.  The  use 
of  the  shotgun  or  ride  at  the  proper  season  of 
the  year  will  destroy  as  well  as  scare  away  the 
real  culprits,  the  bird<. 


In\iy  ediioriai  on  page  8i55,  in  criticising  Mr. 
Newman,  especially  for  his  non-action  regard- 
ing dishonest  commission  men  and  adulterators 
of  honey,  I  did  not  overlook  the  splendid  work 
he  had  done  in  the  past  in  the  line  of  defense  of 
the  rights  of  bee-keepers;  and  although  I  did 
not  refer  to  it  in  that  particular  editorial  I  have 
done  so  on  other  occasions,  so  that  I  am  sure 
our  friends  may  know  how  I  feel  about  it.  The 
defense  issue  was  good  in  its  day,  but  there  are 
other  issues  tenfold  more  important. 


We  have  had  some  call  of  late  for  a  honey- 
leaflet.  As  Gleanings  has  never  had  one,  I  re- 
quested Dr.  Miller  to  get  up  something  of  the 
kind.  It  will  not  only  contain  information  in 
regard  to  honey  for  the  general  public,  its 
dietetic  value,  how  to  liquefy  the  candied  ar- 
ticle, etc.,  but  will  give  recipes  for  cooking  that 
have  been  thoroughly  tested. 

This  leaflet  will  be  sold  at  a  trifle  above  the 
cost  of  printing,  so  that  honey-producers  may 
have  them  for  free  distribution  to  their  trade 
and  customers. 

1\A  very  interesting  illustrated  article,'written 
for  the  general  public,  on  the  subject  of  bee- 
keeping in  the  city,  appears  in  the  Illustrated 
Buffalo  Express,  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  E.  R. 
Hardy.  The  pictures  are  half-tone  reproduc- 
tions from  real  life,  and  al^cursory  reading  5of 
the  article  itself  seems  to  show  that  Mr.  Hardy 
is  well  up  on  the  subject.DSo  many  of  these 
articles,  written  for  the  public  press,  come  from 
men  who  have  gained  their  knowledge  almost 
entirely  from  books,  that  it  is  most  refreshing  to 
read  occasionally  such  an  article  as  this  that 
has  been  prepared  by  a  real  live  practical  bee- 
keeper.   

qThe  firm  of  George  T.  Wheadon  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  is  no  more.  After  fleecing  bee-keepers 
of  their  honest  hard  earnings  {see  Am.  Bee  Jour- 
nal), it  appears  that  the  chief  man  of  the  con- 
cern has  fled  to  Canada.  Bee-keepers  need  to 
be  warned  that  there  are  other  concerns  who  are 
likely  to  fleece  them  in  the  same  way.  Better 
get  a  little  less  price,  and  deal  with  a  reliable 
firm  whom  you  know,  than  to  trade  with  some 
concern  you  don't  know  that  floods  the  country 
with  "  highfalutin  "  circulars,  offering  extraor- 
dinary inducements.  You  can  set  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  old  reliable  houses  can  do 
just  as  well  as,  and  generally  a  little  better 
than,  the  new  ones,  granting  that  the  last- 
named  are  strictly  honest.  The  old  houses 
know  the  trade,  and  understand  well  the  art  of 
getting  the  best  prices  obtainable. 


NOMINEES  FOR  THE  NEW  UNIOX. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  had  a  change  of  front 
and  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Un- 
ion. It  seems  that  a  correspondent  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  ■signing  himself  "Un- 
ion." is  of  the  same  mind.  Here  is  what,  he 
says: 

The  tone  as  well  as  the  matter  of  Mr.  Newraan's 
"  criticism  "  indicates  to  me  that  he  proposes  to  stop 
all  further  proceedings  toward  amalgamation,  and 
considers  himself  of  much  more  importance  than 
those  who  favor  the  measure,  and  while,  only  a  ser- 
vant, and  handling  our  money,  usurps  authority; 
and  1  believe  that  just  the  moment  any  official  puts 
himself  In  sucli  a  position,  the  sooner  he  Is  made  to 
"step  down  and  out"  the  better;  and  witli  that  end 
in  view  I  take  the  liberty  of  nominating  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller  for  General  Manager  for  the  coming  year, 
and,  for  that  matter,  just  as  long  as  he  proves  him- 
self efficient,  and  behaves  liimself ;  and,  while  I  am 
at  it,  I  want  to  renominate  that  faithful  and  safe 
counselor,  Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor,  for  President.  1  would 
like  to  nominate  him  for  General  Manager,  but  we 
can't  spare  him  from  the  position  he  now  occupies. 
Then  let's  keep  G.  M.  Doolittle,  Prof,  Cook,  A.  I. 
Boot,  and  Hon.  Eugene  Secor  In  the  harness:  and  If 
the  rest  see  as  I  do,  we  will  put  C.  P.  Dadant  in  the 
grand  team;  then  if  the  new  constitution  should  be 
submitted  and  adopted, In  splte'of  Mr.  Newman's  op- 
position, we  shall  have  a  Board  of  Directors  that  has 
had  years  of  experience,  excepting  Hon.  Eugene 
Secor  and  Mr.  Dadant,  and  they  don't  know  so 
much  but  what  they  can  learn  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board ! 

Perhaps  I  have  done  mischief  enough,  but  I  feel 
like  saying  that.  If  the  new  constitution  is  not  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  by  the  Advisory  Board,  according 
to  the  request  of  the  United  States  Beekeepers'  Un- 
ion; or  it  the  members  of  the  Board  attempt  to  de- 
feat its  adoption,  T  have  paid  my  last  dollar  into  the 
treasury  of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Union,  but 
shall  pay  in  the  future  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  Bee-keepers'  Union,  and  I  know  of 
several  who  feel  the  same  wav. 

Of  course,  Gleanings  is  not  seeking  to  put 
any  of  its  own  stafif  forward,  but  it  does  indorse 
most  heartily  the  list  of  officers  above  proposed, 
'with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  our  senior 
editor,  who,  I  known,  feeling  that  he  has  some- 
what dropped  his  hold  on  bee-keeping,  would 
prefer  some  other  name  put  in  his  stead. 
With  this  exception  the  list  is  most  excellent, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  editor  of  the  Am,er- 
icayi  Bee  Journal,  referring  to-the  same  list,  I 
say,  "  Hurrah  for  the  nominations  made  by  the 
Union  !  "  Let  us  not  haggle  over  little  details, 
nor  waste  time  in  explaining  things  further, 
•gin  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  a  very 
able  article  in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  has 
this  to  say: 

If  we  wait  until  a  constitution  is  formulated  In 
which  no  flaws  can  be  found,  amalgamation  will 
never  take  place.  It  will  be  only  by  actual  experi- 
ence that  we  shall  learn  exactly  what  kind  of  consti- 
tution is  needed.  Without  experience  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  we  get  a  up  better  one  than  the  North 
American  lias  now  adopted— at  least,  not  enough 
better  to  recompense  for  the  delay.  We  need  to  get 
to  work. 

The  duty  of  the  present  time  is  to  see  that 
the  U.  S.  B.  K.  U.  is  perfected.  When  that 
time  arrives  I  shall  begin  to  feel  that  something 
will  be  done  to  forestall  the  dishonest  practices 
on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  commission  men, 
and  that  something  also  will  be  done  to  prevent 
adulteration. 
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Our  indexes  for  this  year's  volume  are  unusu- 
ally lull  and  complete.  We  have  added  anew 
Index  —  that  pertaining  strictly  to  editorial 
matter,  not  to  speak  of  footnotes.  Besides, 
there  is  the  usual  index  of  illustrations. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 

The  editor  of  the  Progressive  Bee  keeper, 
commenting  on  what  I  said  on  page  789  regard- 
ing the  relation  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
dealer,  and  the  folly  of  giving  indiscriminate 
credit,  makes  these  very  pertinent  remarks, 
which  I  indorse  most  heartily: 

It  seems  a  little  hard  to  say  that  a  real  good  hon- 
est man  should  noi  eujoy  the  contidence  due  him 
of  liis  neighbor,  and  that  the  deserving  should 
not  get  wliat  they  really  deserve.  But  the  real 
trouble,  the  saddist  tiutli,  the  most  humiliating  tact 
is,  while  one  good  honest  man  will  do  justwljat  he 
says  he  wid,  and  meet  his  obligations,  nine  others, 
slovenly,  careless,  devil  may-care  fellows  will  not  do 
so  until  they  are  dunned,  bored,  coaxed,  and  then 
perhaps  will  not  pay  at  all.  All  this  is  what  makes 
the  credit-business  unpleasant,  very  unprofitable, 
and  a  curse  to  the  debtor  as  well  as  to  the  creditor. 

T  really  believe  some  think  that  thej' accommodate 
a  merchant  by  buying  from  him  on  credit  as  against 
not  buying  at  all.  This  I  believe  to  be  an  error. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  prefer  not  to  take  the 
chance  of  the  credit  system  at  all,  only  through  the 
regular  channels  of  trade  with  parties  who  have 
good  ratings  in  the  mercantile  agencies,  and  who 
understand  when  they  buy  a  bill  of  goods  on  thirty 
days'  time,  that  it  means  thirty  days,  and  not  six 
months  or  a  year.  Again,  it  would  seem  that  a  man 
who  is  honorable,  known  among  his  neighbors  as  a 
man  who  would  not  abuse  an  accommodation, 
would  better  get  that  accommodation  at  home 
where  he  is  known,  than  by  humbling  himself  to 
strangers  by  asking  for  what  he  may  be  refused. 
Nearly  all  over  this  broad  land  there  are  banks  and 
parties  who  loan  money.  Would  it  not  be  better,  if 
you  must  go  in  debt,  to  get  the  money  from  them, 
pay  them  a  little  interest  for  the  use  of  it,  buy  your 
goods  for  cash  (getting  the  benefits  of  the  dis- 
counts), maintain  your  dignity,  uphold  your  good 
name,  and  be  a  man  ?  There  are  some  we  know 
could  not  get  accommodation  at  home,  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  have  stated  in  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks;  but,  dear  friends,  if  you  are  one  of 
this  kind,  ive  do  not  care  to  credit  you  either.  We 
have  some  of  your  kind  on  our  books  now.  We  like 
to  help  a  worthy,  deserving  man,  but  we  must  know 
him  to  be  such  before  we  extend  our  hand  and  our 
pocket-book.  

BEES  AND    GRAPES  AT  THE  MICHIGAN  EXPERI- 
MENT STATION. 

Experimenter  Taylor,  it  seems,  has  for 
some  years  been  greatly  interested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  grapes,  grow'ng  as  many  as  30 
different  varieties.  Observing  the  bees  at  work 
on  some  of  the  kinds  at  various  times,  almost 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  bees  might  be  and 
probably  were  guilty  of  doing  some  damage. 

This  season  he  conducted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, the  results  of  which  not  only  exonerated 
the  bees,  but  actually  proved  that  they  were  of 
great  value  in  preventing  the  decay  of  sound 
grapes.  He  had  observed  that  different  varie- 
ties crack  in  different  ways:  "that  is,  some 
crack,  so  to  speak,  longitudinally  and  some 
crosswise,  and  that  they  also  crack  from  a 
somewhat  different  combination  of  causes. 
These,  as  I  judge,  are  three:  moisture  from 
without,  moisture  from  within,  and  external 
pressure."    The  Ulster  and  Niagara  had  a  skin 


of  such  toughness  as  to  be  able  to  resist  these 
forces,  but  not  so  with  the  Delaware  and  the 
Lady;  and  during  the  past  year  the  Dutchess 
and  Salem  have  to  be  added  to  the  list,  owing  to 
the  wetness  of  the  season. 

To  determine  just  what  effect  the  bees  did 
have,  he  put  bags  on  some  dozen  different  va- 
rieties in  order  to  shut  the  bees  out.  A  small 
slit  was  cut  in  the  bottom  of  each  sack  to  per- 
mit the  escape  of  any  water  that  might  gain 
admittance.  In  all,  there  were  upward  of  a 
thousand  sacks  put  on  the  grapes.  The  result 
was  tabulated,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the -Remew, 
concludes  in  this  way: 

Jn  the  case  of  the  three  kinds  much  injured,  it  be- 
came constantly  more  evident  that  the  damage  to 
those  in  bags  was  greater  than  to  those  to  which 
the  bees  had  access.  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
Dutchess  and  the  Delaware.  So  evident  was  it  that 
the  reason  of  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  juice  ooz- 
ing from  cracked  grapes  in  the  bags  was  communi- 
cated to  neighboring  grapes  causing  incipient  de- 
cay, a  weakness  of  sliin  and  cracking  where  other- 
wise cracking  would  not  have  occurred,  that,  by  the 
middle  of  the  month,  I  hastened  to  remove  the  bags 
from  these  varieties  that  the  bees  might  gather  the 
juice  from  the  broken  grapes. 

To  my  mind  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  not 
only  do  bees  not  injure  grapes,  but  that  lay  gather- 
ing the  juices  of  cracked  ones  thej'  prevent  decay 
and  thereby  the  destruction  of  sound  ones. 


SHAPE    AND    WEIGHT    OF    SECTIONS:     TALL    VS. 
THE    SQUARE  SECTIONS. 

In  the  last  Bee-keepers'  Review  there  is  an 
editorial  under  this  heading.  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
during  the  past  fall,  has  attended  the  fairs  of 
several  different  States.  He  has  met  grocers 
and  commission  men,  and  has  found  that,  al- 
most without  exception,  the  light-weight  sec- 
tion had  the  preference.  Much  to  his  surprise 
the  goods  were  almost  invariably  sold  by  the 
piece.  While  this  was  true,  they  were  bought 
by  the  dealer  by  weight.  It  therefore  followed 
that  a  thin  section  looked  just  as  large  as  the 
old  pound  section;  and  being  sold  by  the  piece 
it  netted  the  retailer  a  little  more  profit;  that 
thin  sections,  or,  rather,  thin  combs,  were  more 
quickly  drawn  out,  filled,  and  sealed  over. 

In  referring  to  the  talT sections  that  have 
been  receiving  some  prominence  of  latehesays: 

It  may  not  be  worth  while  to  change  the  shape  of 
our  sections,  but,  under  present  conditions,  a  sec- 
tion an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  about  three 
and  a  half  inches  wide  and  about  five  inches  in 
height,  used  without  separators,  would  be  the  one 
that  would  bring  the  most  money.  With  separators, 
the  width  ought  to  be  one  and  three-fourths,  or  sev- 
en-to-the-toot. 

Then,  there  is  the  question  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  wliole  thing  is  in  line  with  the  making  of  bot- 
tles with  the  sunken  sides  and  raised  bottoms,  the 
bottles  being  used  in  selling  flavoring-extracts, 
medicines,  etc.;  the  making  of  berry-boxes  with 
raised  bottoms;  the  putting  of  the  largest  berries 
on  top;  "  facing"  barrels  of  apples  with  the  best 
apples;  putting  the  sections  in  a  case  next  the  glass 
etc.    In  short,  it  is  putting  the  best  side  out. 

The  use  of  thin  sections  of  standard  size  may 
be  in  a  line  with  the  making  of  bottles  with 
sunken  sides,  but  it  is  not  altogether  so,  I  am 
sure.  The  factor  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
to  the  effect  that  a  thin  comb  would  be  drawn 
out  and  filled  quicker,  has,  I  am  sure,  a  great 
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deal  to  do  with  it.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  the  producer,  in  many  cases,  prefers  the 
thin  combs. 

As  to  the  tall  sections  (taller  than  broad),  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  can  hardly  con- 
clude that  it  is  in  line  with  bottles  with  sunken 
sides.  Those  that  Mr.  Danzenbaker  has  been 
selling,  while  1}4  inches  thick,  hold  very  nearly 
a  pound;  and  he  contemplated  making  a  sec- 
tion just  enough  thicker  to  make  it  hold  an 
even  pound.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  .just  as 
legitimate  to  sell  the  IX  lb.  tall  section  as  it 
was  the  old  square  section  1%,  because  they 
both  weigh  the  same.  It  is  not,  then,  because 
the  tall  stctions  appear  to  contain  more  honey, 
although  that  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it,  but  because  any  thing  taller  than  broad 
meets  better  with  our  ideas  of  taste.  As  I  have 
said  before,  window-panes  taller  than  broad 
look  far  better  than  square.  For  the  same  rea- 
son we  have  long  panels  in  doors;  and  the  doors 
themselves  are  taller  than  broad.  Business- 
blocks  of  the  same  proportions  look  better  than 
when  both  diraeusions  are  the  same.  Even  the 
oblong  printed  page  that  we  are  now  reading 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  taste 
than  one  square.  Capt.  J.  E.  Hetherington, 
that  shrewd  bee-keeper— one  whose  colonies  are 
numbered  by  the  thousand,  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive bee-keeper  in  the  world,  probably — finds 
there  is  a  better  market  for  the  tall  section  in 
the  East;  but  this  might  not  be  true  of  all  lo- 
calities. 

Now.  I  am  not  arguing  that  we  should  change 
from  a  square  to  an  oblong  section;  but  I  sim- 
ply desire  to  give  the  latter  due  credit.  The 
supply-dealers  can  make  one  section  as  cheap 
as  another;  but  the  rub  is  going  to  be  that  bee- 
keepers who  are  using  regular  standard  L. 
hives  will  not  And  it  so  convenient  for  tall  as 
for  square  sections.  This  is.  in  fact,  the  most 
serious  objection  of  all.  It  may  be  so  serious, 
indeed,  as  to  bar  out  its  use  to  any  very  great 
extent. 

HONEY    CARAMELS,   ETC. 

Charles  McCulloch  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  one  of  the  squarest  and  cleanest  commis- 
sion firms  who  handle  honey,  have  sent  us  two 
recipes  iu  which  honey  is  used,  which  they 
think  will  prove  useful  to  our  readers.  Here 
they  are: 

HONEY  CARAMELS. 

These  are  made  by  cooking'  to  "soft  crack '"two 
pounds  of  coffee  A  sugar,  two  pounds  of  clear  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  two  pounds  of  g-lucose. 

HONEY    GINGERC.\KE. 

Rub  tliroe-quai'ters  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  a 
pound  of  sifted  Hour;  add  a  toacupful  of  brown 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  ground  ginger  and 
caraway  .seed.  IJeat  live  eggs,  and  stir  in  tlie  mix- 
ture, aliern  itelj',  with  a  pint  of  e.\trai-ted  honey. 
Beat  all  together  until  very  light.  Turn  into  a 
slialiow  square  pan,  and  set  in  a  moderate  oven  to 
bake  for  one  hour.  When  done,  let  cool  and  cue  in- 
to squares. 

Bee-keepers    hate    the    very    suggestion    of 


glucose,  so  I  think  they  will  be  inclined  to  put 
in  more  honey  and  leave  out  glucose  entirely  in 
the  first-mentioned  recipe.  If  glucose  is  an  in- 
gredient essential  to  the  good  quality  of  the 
caramels,  it  will  be  the  first  instance  that  I 
have  ever  known  where  that  article  was  of  any 
use. 

When  Dr.  Miller  prepares  his  list  of  honey- 
recipes,  I  hope  he  will  take  these  into  consider- 
ation. In  the  mean  time  I  know  he  will  ap- 
preciate it  greatly  if  our  lady  readers  will  re- 
port on  the  various  recipes  that  have  been 
given  in  our  columns  of  late.  We  intend  to 
put  into  the  honey-leaflet  only  those  that  have 
been  tested,  and  which  are  known  to  be  first 
class. 

artificial  honey- comb;  the  product  made 
by  otto  schulz,  of  buckow,  germany. 

On  pages  458,  .533,  and  788  I  spoke  of  the  great 
advantage  that  would  accrue  from  the  use  of 
drawn  comb  in  sections,  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  I  spoke  of  the  experiments  of  B. 
Taylor  and  others.  Later  on,  Samuel  Simmins 
(see  p.  779)  and  M.  M.  Baldridge  showed  that 
they  had  been  using  drawn  comb  in  sections 
for  years,  and  were  satisfied  that  there  was  a 
great  gain  in  the  use  of  it.  Seeing  the  interest 
taken  by  myself  and  others  iu  this  subject, 
Edward  Bertrand,  editor  of  the  Revue  Inter- 
nationale, of  Nyon,  Switzerland,  sent  us  a  sam- 
ple of  the  full-depth  artificial  comb  manufac- 
tured by  Mr.  Schulz,  as  above.  I  had  previous- 
ly seen  this  comb;  but  it  was  so  heavy  and 
clumsy  I  doubted  whether  it  would  ever  be  a 
commercial  success;  but  since  that  time  I  un- 
derstand it  is  being  sold  in  Germany;  but  just 
how  much  of  it  I  do  not  know. 

Well,  let  us  take  the  piece  in  hand  and  ex- 
amine it  carefully.  The  sample  is  2x2}^  inches, 
and  one  inch  thick,  and  weighs  J^  ounce,  or 
just  one  foot  to  the  pound.  The  cell-walls  are 
T53ff  inch  thick— that  is.  a  trifle  over  s^.  The 
base  is  considerably  thicker. 

Let  us  now  compare  this  with  natural  comb. 
The  thickness  of  cell-wall  varies  from  xiars  to 
Ti^ff  of  an  inch.  The  base  is  a  trifle  more. 
These  measurements  make  natural  comb  about 
6  feet  to  the  pound.  The  ordinary  heavy  brood 
is,  on  an  average,  about  5  feet;  light  brood,  7  to 
8  feet,  and  thin  foundation  10  to  11.  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  by  a  comparison  of  these  figures, 
that  the  Otto  Schulz-  foundation,  besides  being 
clumsy,  would  be  very  expensive.  It  has  six 
times  as  much  wax  in  it  as  the  natural  comb, 
and  anywhere  from  3  to  4  times  as  much  as 
comb  built  from  foundation;  and  as  these 
measurements  were  made  with  a  very  delicate 
micrometer  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
mistake.  If,  then,  I  am  correct  as  to  the  pro- 
portions, no  bee-keeper  of  this  country  could 
afford  to  use  such  comb  providing  he  expected 
to  compete  with  other  bee-keepers  who  use 
natural  comb  or  that  built  from  foundation. 
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A  careful  examination  shows  that  the  comb 
was  cast  from  a  mold.  This  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  making  the  article  any  light- 
er; for.  even  as  heavy  and  clumsy  as  it  is,  it  is 
very  fragile.  Cast  wax  is  much  more  brittle 
than  the  drawn.  If,  then,  the  Schulz  comb 
were  made  lighter  it  would  not  stand  transpor- 
tation. From  a  commercial  and  practical 
standpoint,  both  the  method  of  making  and 
the  product  itself  must  be  regarded  as  a  fail- 
ure. 

But  from  a  scientific  standpoint  this  comb  is 
very  interesting,  because  we  are  told  it  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  bees.  It  demonstrates  that  they 
are  not  particular  how  thick  the  cell-walls  are. 
All  that  they  require  is  that  the  cells  them- 
selves shall  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  rearing  of  brood.  In  fact,  we  are  told  that 
wooden  comb— that  is,  a  board  perforated  with 
holes  of  the  right  size,  has  been  used  success- 
fully by  Mr.  Aspinwall,  of  Michigan,  in  the 
rearing  of  brood. 

In  earlier  times  Capt.  Iletherington,  I  believe, 
made  a  metallic  wax-covered  comb.  This  was 
also  accepted  by  the  bees  for  purposes  of  brood - 
rearing.  Ail  this  goes  to  show  that  bees  will 
accept  almost  any  thing,  providing  that  the 
cells  are  of  the  right  size;  but  if  we  are  ever  to 
have  an  artificial  comb  that  will  compete  with 
foundation,  it  must  be  sold  at  a  price  not  very 
much  in  excess  of  that  article,  per  square  foot. 


was  spent  in  liis  favorite  study,  that  of  the  nature 
and  life-habits  of  insects.  The  region  in  which  he 
lived  was  especially  favorable  to  such  investiga- 
tion, and  so  the  successes  of  his  researches  led  him 
to  further  study.  He  also,  at  this  time,  did  consid- 
erable taxidermy  work,  thertby  learning'  a  great 
deal  about  birds  and  other  animals. 

In  the  summer  of  1878  Mr.  Bruner  had  the  good 
fortune  to  accompany  a  friend  and  his  two  sons  on 
a  trip  to  Idaho— a  trip  taken  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  studying  nature  While  in  Utah  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Entomolog'i- 
cal  Commission.  Two  years  later,  through  this 
friendship,  he  was  made  entomological  assistant. 
His  residence  was  now  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  the 
course  of  two  of  three  years  he  was  given  charge  of 
the  grasshopper  or  destructive-locust  investigation 
for  the  entire  United  States.  While  in  this  work 
Mr.  Bruner  made  several  extended  trips  into  British 
America,  through  various  parts  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  in  the  Southwest,  and  other 
places.  He  took  a  trip  to  Mexico,  also,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  studying  insects  destructive  to  the 
orange  industry,  and  was  successful  in  learning  the 
life-histories  of  several  important  species. 


LAWRENCE  BRUNER. 

I  HAVE  before  spoken  of  the  lecture  delivered 
by  Prof.  Lawrence  Bruner  before  the  North 
American  convention  at  Lincoln, on  the  subject 
of  "Wild  Bees  of  Nebraska."  I  believe  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  bee-keepers  never  listened  to  a  more 
interesting  and  scientific  talk  on  the  subject 
of  bees.  Prof.  Bruner  is  one  of  the  rising  young 
men  of  the  country,  and  one  who  is  both  able 
and  willing  to  give  bee-keepers  material  assist- 
ance in  his  department.  Feeling  that  our  read- 
ers ought  to  be  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
him,  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  the  following 
biographical  sketch  which  I  have  secured. — 

Lawrence  Bruner,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  March  2, 1856.  In  May  of 
the  same  year  his  parents  came  west,  and  settled  in 
Omaha.  Later  they  went  on  a  farm,  where  they 
remained  till  1870,  when  they  moved  to  West  Point, 
Nebraska. 

As  a  small  boy  on  the  farm,  Mr.  Bruner  made  the 
acquaintance  of  birds,  insects,  and  plants,  in  all  of 
which  he  took  a  great  and  peculiar  interest.  From 
early  childhood  he  collected  all  sorts  of  natural- 
history  specimens,  but  more  especially  insects. 
However,  it  was  not  until  the  age  of  fifteen  that  he 
began  his  systematic  collection  of  the  several  orders 
of  Insects. 

He  entered  the  University  of  Nebraska  when  it 
first  opened,  in  the  fall  of  1871.  On  account  of  ill 
health  he  was  not  able  to  continue  his  studies  till 
his  graduation.    However,  his  spare  time  at  home 


PROF.  LAWRENCE  BRUNER. 

In  April,  1888,  Mr.  Bruner  was  called  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  as  experiment-station  entomol- 
ogist, and  instructor  in  entomology.  He  retained 
at  the  same  time,  however,  his  connection  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  field  agent. 

During  all  this  time  Mr.  Bruner  had  continued  his 
study  and  collection  of  birds  and  insects.  His  pri- 
vate collection  of  North  American  orthoptera  is 
probably  the  largest  extant,  r. 

Mr.  Bruner  is,  at  present,  professor  of  entomology, 
ornithology,  and  taxidermy,  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska;  and  under  the  university-extension  work 
he  delivers  lectures  throughout  the  State,  from  time 
to  time,  on  practical  entomology. 

Prof.  Bruner  has  written  some  careful  and  help- 
fuljworks  on  his  particular  subject:  Birds  of  Ne- 
braska; Tree-claim  Insects;  Insect  Enemies  ofrin- 
dianCorn;  Insect  Enemies  of  the  Grapevine;  Intro- 
ductionlto  the  study  of  Entomology.C  Besides  these 
papers  he  hasjcontributed  various  articles  to  scien- 
tific journals  and  societies. 
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One  may  travel  and  keep  his  thoughts  to  him-  s 
self,  or  he  can  be  sociable  and  form  many  pleas-  » 
ant  acquaintances.    To  confess  the  truth,  it  is  5 
a  little  hard  for  me  to  make  advances  among  ? 
entire  strangers;  but  I  have  so  often  been  re-  | 
warded  for  so  doing  that  I  ought  to  profit  by  i 
past  experience.    As  we  neared  New  Orleans  j 
the  man  in  the  berth  above  got  down  and  sat  J 
beside  me.    Somehow  I  got  the  impression  from 
his  looks  that  he  and  1  had  no  ideas  in  common, 
and  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  get  acquaint- 
ed.   I  will  not  tell  you  what  other  thoughts 
Satan  suggested;  but  a  better  spirit  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  I  said  something,  just  because  I 
felt  a  Christian  ought  to  say  something.    What 
do  you  think  ?    Why,  it  turned  out  he  was  a 
prominent   business  man  in  an  Ohio  city,  and 
not  only  a  temperance  business  man,  but  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Anti-saloon  League  of  Ohio.    He 
needed  just  the  encouragement  I  could  give 
for  him  to  continue  his  support  to  the  cause; 
and  as  we  separated  he  remarked  that  it  had 
given  him  much  pleasure  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  one  whom  he  had  known   before  only 
by  reputation.  Suppose  I  had  listened  to  Satan! 

After  he  left,  as  the  car  was  crowded  a  young 
lady  was  placed  in  the  seat  opposite.  Now, 
although  I  am,  as  a  rule,  favorably  inclined 
toward  young  ladies,  Satan  whispered  that  I 
"had  better  keep  my  mouth  shut."  After  we 
had  sat  facing  each  other  for  some  time  in 
silence  the  better  spirit  suggested  I  should  at 
least  give  her  an  opportunity  to  talk.  She 
proved  to  be  a  teacher  in  Southern  Louisiana, 
and  very  soon  we  were  chatting  as  old  friends 
that  had  just  met.  After  a  Ifttle  urging  she 
consented  to  share  my  lunch,  and  so  we  break- 
fasted together.  I  gave  her  the  last  Glean- 
ings containing  the  story  of  the  Idaho  school- 
ma'am;  and  when  we  bade  each  other  adieu  it 
was  in  truth  a  parting  with  a  friend  and  com- 
rade in  the  battle  for  truth.  Dear  friends, 
what  woul  be  the  result  to  the  world  if  the 
men  and  women  "who  love  righteousness" 
could  clasp  hands  oftener  in  this  never  ending 
battle  against  iniquity?  Who  does  not  feel 
more  courage  after  these  brief  acquaintances 
that  give  us  glimpses  of  another  comrade  in  the 
field? 

There  are,  it  is  true,  "ships  that  pass  each 
other  in  the  night;"  but  it  is  also  true  there 
are  many  that  need  not  pass  in  the  night  (or 
daytime  either)  without  a  friendly  hail;  and 
this  hail  need  not  delay  either,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, help  both  of  them  along  on  life's  voyage. 

At  New  Orleans  I  was  met  at  the  depot  by 
our  good  friend  J.  W.  Winder,  who  very  kindly 
pointed  out  the  improvements  made  since  my 
visit  four  years  ago.  Electric  cars  now  take 
the  place  of  the  horses  and  mules;  and  from 
the  amount  of  business  they  are  doing  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  how  New  Orleans  could  do  without 
them.  The  cars  follow  each  other  so  closely 
on  the  busy  streets  that  you  can  find  the  car 
you  want  almost  always  in  sight.  The  Louisi- 
ana State  Lottery,  that  was  so  prominent  every- 
where four  years  ago,  is  now  gone  out  of  sight 
(at  least),  and.  we  trust,  for  ever.  Of  course, 
other  things  in  the  line  of  gambling  are  still 
there,  but  we  hope  for  more  triumphs. 

Friend  Winder  has  about  300  colonies  of  bees 
in  one  yard  about  three  miles  out  of  the  city. 
His  yield  of  honey  during  the  past  season  was 
from  20  to  25  lbs.  per  colony.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  larger  if  the  number  were  divided 


and  placed  in  two  or  more  localities.  He  thinks 
not  enough  more,  however,  to  pay  for  the  extra 
expense.  His  honey,  rather  dark  in  color, 
brings  about  50  cts.  per  gallon,  and  thus  com- 
petes with  best  New  Orleans  syrup.  He  says 
there  is  a  great  quantity  of  glucosed  honey  sold 
in  the  city.  The  mixers  want  a  dark  honey  of 
very  strong  flavor  for  this  purpose.  The  glu- 
cose makes  it  white  enough,  and  tones  down 
the  strong  flavor.  Nothing  has  been  done  in 
this  State,  so  far  as  he  knows,  to  punish  or  re- 
strain adulteration.  Friend  W.  keeps  pure 
honey  at  different  points  all  over  the  city;  but 
the  mixed  is  cheaper,  and  so  sales  of  the  genu- 
ine are  slow. 

Dec.  4th. — We  found  ice  on  the  water  beside 
the  track  almost  to  Houston,  Tex.,  early  this 
morning,  but  it  is  now  quite  warm  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day. 

We  just  passed  a  train  loaded  with  huge  iron 
tanks,  labeled  "  Southern  Cotton-seed  Oil."  If 
this  is  sold  under  its  true  name,  I  presume  it  is 
all  right,  whether  used  for  food  or  for  other 
purposes. 

Between  Houston  and  San  Antonio  we  pass 
vast  fields  of  both  cotton  and  sugar-cane;  and 
the  smoke  pouring  forth  from  the  great  sugar- 
mills  looks  like  business  indeed.  The  vast  ex- 
panse of  prairie,  where  one  can  see  quite  dis- 
tinctly 20  miles  or  more,  will  always  move  me 
with  a  feeling  of  inspiration,  I  presume,  no 
matter  how  many  times  I  see  it.  A  friend  who 
often  sits  near  my  elbow  when  we  work  to- 
gether at  home  has  called  the  "  book  of  Nature  " 
one  that  makes  no  mistakes,  and  always  tells 
the  same  story.  I  wish  he  were  with  me  now. 
He  would  find  the  leaves  of  the  book  here  sure- 
ly broad  enough.*  Our  13-year-old  boy  Huber 
has  a  fashion  of  eating  his  meals  with  an  open 
book  before  him,  reading  while  he  eats.  Well, 
that  is  just  what  I  have  been  doing;  but  my 
open  book  is  out  of  the  open  car  window.    ill_J 

DOORYARDDDECORATION. 

At  almost  all  the  stations  along  the  Southern 
Pacific  we  found  some  very  attractive  work  in 
the  way  of  decorating  the  yard  with  white 
stones.  These  stones  are  arranged  so  as  to 
mark  out  the  paths  and  flower-beds;  and  at 
some  places  stars,  circles,  and  crosses  are  ar- 
tistically arranged  with  rows  of  stones.  When 
white  stones  can  not  not  be  had,  get  cobble- 
stones and  dip  them  in  whitewash.  They  can 
be  readily  seen  after  night,  so  as  to  keep  people 
off  your  plants. 

Some  one  has  spoken  of  the  present  "epi- 
demic of  crime."  This  morning  some  one  got 
into  our  car  and  stole  the  whole  of  the  tickets 
belonging  to  the  passengers  while  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  conductor  of  the  sleeper.  The 
thief  then  threw  them  off  the  train,  calculat- 
ing to  get  them  or  have  a  confederate  do  so; 
but  some  one  found  them,  carried  them  to  the 
nearest  station,  and  wired  ahead.  As  it  is,  I 
expect  to  find  my  ticket  waiting  tor  me  at  San 
Antonio  after  I  have  finished  my  visit  at  the 
Atchleys. 

Later.— New  tickets  were  made  out  for  us  by 
the  railroad  company  on  our  arrival  at  San 
Antonio. 

San  Antonio.— As  the  train  was  late,  1  did 
not  get  here  until  night,  and  I  began  to  have 
that  same  feeling  I  have  so  often  in  traveling, 
"  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land."  For  a  time  I 
rambled  about  and  began  to  feel  homesick  just 
because  I  didn't  know  anybody.  I  stepped  into 
a  bicycle  store  and  arranged  for  a  wheel  in  the 
morning,  as  my  train  for  Beeville  didn't  leave 

*  1  have  lieard  him  say  that  sometimes  he  felt 
like  shaking  hands  with  every  weed  (even  the  hum- 
blest) he  met.  Out  here  on  the  prairies  he  would 
find  a  big  Job  of  "hand-shaking." 
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until  afternoon.  The  gentlemanly  proprietor 
dropped  his  business  to  tell  me  about  au  old 
acquaintance  I  wanted  to  tind,  called  him  up 
through  the '•  phone,"  then  took  me  out  for  a 
ride  on  a  new  "  Companion "  bicycle.  This 
machine,  while  it  has  only  two  wheels,  carries 
two  people  side  by  side  in  just  the  nicest  way 
for  a  •'  visit,"  and  one  of  them  need  have  no 
skill  or  practice  at,  all.  Mr.  W.  E.  Roach,  the 
owner,  finally  took  a  man  weighing  over  200. 
who  had  never  been  on  a  wheel,  and  took  him 
around  as  nicely  as  could  be.  I  really  believe 
this  arrangement  is  going  to  open  a  new  era  in 
cycling. 

Dec.  5.— I  have  just  ridden  several  miles  on 
the  new  wheel,  and  tested  it  over  quite  rough 
roads,  and  it  is  all  its  name  implies,  and  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  Friend  R.  contemplates 
using  it  to  show  travelers  over  the  city.  He 
does  quite  an  extensive  business  renting  wheels: 
and  with'the  new  one  a  guide  could  go  along 
and  give  lessons  in  wheel-riding,  and  at  the 
same  time  show  all  the  points  of  interest.  For 
circular  in  resard  to  the  wheel,  address  W.  E. 
Roach,  307  W.  Commerce  St.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Our  wheelride  was  to  a  beautiful  spring  a 
little  out  of  the  city.  The  water  is  beautifully 
clear  and  pure  as  it  gushes  forth  into  several 
circular  rocky  basins.  Speckled  trout,  bass, 
and  other  handsome  fish  dart  in  and  out  of  the 
rocky  crevices.  As  no  fishing  is  allowed,  they 
are  very  tame.  A  water-plant,  with  bright- 
green  round  leaves,  grows  in  the  bottom.  The 
water  seemed  quite  warm,  but  it  was  a  very 
cool  morning.  My  friend  says  that,  in  a  hot 
summer  day.  it  seemed  very  cool  and  nice  to 
drink. 

San  Antonio  has  numerous  artesian  wells, 
and,  in  fact,  the  city  is  supplied  from  these. 
Some  of  them  are  hot  enough  to  supply  the  city 
baths.  One  well,  when  first  drilled,  sent  a  10- 
inch  column  of  water  30  feet  high.  It  was 
brought  under  control,  and  now  fills  the  city 
mains  with  water  under  pressure,  soft  enough 
for  washing,  drinking,  etc.  By  the  way,  I  for- 
got to  mention  that  in  New  Orleans  they  have 
numerous  artesian  wells  also.  I  wonder  if  the 
various  towns  and  cities  that  find  these  precious 
stores  of  pure  water,  without  even  the  need  of 
pumping  it  up,  always  remember  to  "  praise 
God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

Mr.  D  Ainsworth  (a  Medina  boy  years  ago) 
overtook  us  on  our  wheelride.  and  I  took  a  seat 
in  his  buggy,  leaving  my  good  friend  R.  to  run 
his  double  wheel  home  alone.  San  Antonio 
has  one  of  the  finest  military  posts  in  the  way 
of  grounds  and  buildings  in  the  United  States. 
The  establishment  is  on  a  beautiful  rise  of 
ground,  and  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  pres- 
ent during  the  artillery  and  cavalry  drill.  I 
kept  wishing  Mrs.  Root  could  be  present,  as  she 
is  always  so  much  in  love  with  fine  trained 
horses.  As  they  bounded  over  the  beautiful 
grounds,  accompanied,  in  response  to  the  bugle 
call,  with  other  military  music,  it  made  one 
think  of  the  carnage  of  battle.  May  God  forbid 
that  either  men,  horses,  or  cannon  should  ever 
be  needed  for  such  work  again.  I  don't  know 
but  that  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  San  Antonio 
and  its  40.000  to  .50,000  people  just  a  little. 

The  only  farming  crop  in  this  region  is  cot- 
ton. This  they  grow,  and  depend  upon  buying 
every  thing  else.  Near  the  cities  there  are 
truck-gardens  that  depend  on  irrigation;  but 
cotton  needs  no  irrigating,  and  so  in  the  coun- 
try there  are  no  gardens,  or  almost  none. 

Dec.  7.-1  reached  the  Atchley  plantation 
Saturday  night,  just  at  dark.  I  call  it  planta- 
tion, for  no  other  word  seems  to  describe  it. 
Three  years  ago  they  located  here,  2}4  miles 
out  in  the  country,  that  they  might  have  room 

for  their  apiaries,  and  also  that  their  family  of 


children  {nine  at  the  present  time)  might  be 
brought  up  away  from  the  dangers  of  the  town. 
As  ground  room  is  cheap,  their  buildings  are 
all  one  story;  and  in  order  to  have  plenty  of 
room  and  abundance  of  ventilation  on  all  sides, 
their  home  building  extends  out  pretty  long, 
and  the  rooms  are  all  separated  by  broad 
porches  or  covered  passageways.  In  these 
warm  climates  the  cooking-stove  is  kept  well 
away  from  the  dining  and  all  other  rooms.  The 
buildings  are  all  new  and  well  finished;  in  fact, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  how  they  have  been 
able  to  do  so  much  in  just  three  years,  even  if 
there  are  nine  of  them,  children  and  all. 

Bees  are  everywhere.  A  log  "bee-gum" 
stands  by  the  porch,  another  hive  on  the  porch ; 
bee- hives  all  through  the  front  and  back  yard; 
and  as  1  write  I  am  cheered  by  the  hum  of  busy 
workers  going  out  and  in  a  hive  that  has  stood 
for  months  close  beside  the  office  door,  the  bees 
going  in  and  out  through  the  open  door.  Now. 
this  door  is  a  busy  thoroughfare  all  day  long; 
but  the  bees  watch  their  chances  and  dodge 
between  your  feet,  sometimes  a  yellow  shower 
of  them  waiting  for  people  to  get  out  of  their 
way;  and  then  the  joyous  hum  as  they  gain 
the  entrance!  Why,  it  sent  me  back  to  years 
ago  when  I  spent  hours  studying  and  listening 
beside  an  observatory  hive.  These  bees  never 
sting;  they  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
business  of  the  oiifice  thftt  they  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Tell  me  that  bees  can't  be 
tamed!  Why,  I  could  sit  here  for  hours  and 
enjoy  watching  them. 

Now,  friends,  here  is  a  plan  for  a  house- 
apiary;  Make  a  little  building,  say  13x14  feet, 
and  have  a  door  at  each  end.  Set  6  hives  on 
each  side,  right  on  the  floor.  Open  the  doors 
every  morning  when  it  is  warm  enough,  and 
close  them  every  night.  Don't  have  any  win- 
dows, and  you  have  your  house-apiary  com- 
plete. 

This  hive  I  am  speaking  of  was  started  by 
accident  with  only  a  handful  of  bees.  They 
came  through  the  frosty  and  cool  nights  all 
right,  because  there  is  a  little  fire  in  the  office 
almost  every  day,  and  they  are  now  gathering 
honey  when  almost  all  the  strong  colonies  out- 
side are  idle  because  the  morning  is  too  cool. 
The  gentle  heat  from  the  fireplace  near  them 
sends  them  out  at  the  open  door  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  rest. 

Here  I  am  talking  about  this  one  hive  of  bees 
when  I  have  not  shown  you  round  outdoors  at 
all.  Well,  right  out  by  the  road  is  the  hive- 
factory.  It  was  after  dark  Saturday  night  be- 
fore the  whistle  blew  for  shutting  down.  The 
Atchleys  have  discovered  the  advantage  of  fill- 
ing orders  promptly,  even  if  it  does  require  get- 
ting up  before  daylight  and  working  after  dark. 
Of  course,  the  factory  is  not  very  extensive,  but 
every  thing  is  neat  and  in  order.  The  arrange- 
ment of  their  building  facilitates  this.  The 
office  where  I  sit  writing  is  far  enough  away  so 
as  to  be  safe  from  fire  if  the  factory  burns.  The 
printing-office  is  also  a  separate  building.  A 
shaft  carries  power  from  the  factory.  The  lat- 
ter is  not  insured,  because  it  can  not  be  done 
down  here  for  less  than  ten  per  cent. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,  who  now  sits  by  my  side 
writing,  is  a  very  hard-working  woman.  I  have 
been  pleading  for  a  little  vacation  for  her.  She 
not  only  raises  queens,  but  she  goes  into  the 
factory  and  makes  the  queen-cages  herself.  In 
building  their  house  she  sawed  off  the  boards 
and  nailed  them  on,  doing  a  large  part  of  the 
inside  finish.  When  we  consider  that  at  the 
same  time  she  looks  after  nine  children,  the 
youngest  (Jennie  Bee)  only  14  months  old,  we 
can  realize  something  what  this  woman  has 
done.  Mr.  Atchley  himself  is  the  scholar  of  the 
family.    All  correspondence,  and    all    that  is 
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written  for  publication,  is  expected  to  be  re- 
vised by  himself.  In  fact,  since  he  has  had  the 
typewriter  the  most  of  it  has  been  re-written 
by  himself. 

In  Gleanings  for  Oct.  1, 1893,  will  be  found 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  Alchley  family;  and 
in  the  issue  for  Aug.  1,  1893,  will  be  found  a 
picture  and  sketch  of  Willie  Atchley.  Miss 
Amanda,  the  eldest,  is  her  mother's  "right 
hand,"  and  it  is  she  who  makes  the  candy  for 
the  queen-cages  that  carries  queens  so  success- 
fully all  over  the  world. 


HOW  TO    SAVE  ALIVE  THE    ORPHAN    CHILDREN 
OF   MARTYRS  IN   ARMENIA. 

[We  take  pleasure  in  giving  below  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  a  tracL  which  is  being  published  by 
the  National  Armenian  Relief  Co.,  having  lis 
headquarters  in  Bible  House,  New  York. 

The  tract  seis  forth  ihe  need  of  the  thousands 
of  Armenian  chilaren  lnft  by  the  Turkish  mas- 
t-acres in  utier  destitution,  and  proposes  a  plan 
for  their  rescue,  not  only  from  present  extreme 
distress,  but  also  from  Turkish  Mohammedan- 
ism in  the  future. 

In  our  tirsi  number  this  year  we  published  an 
appeal  for  the  Armenians  in  general,  which 
was  generously  responfled  to,  and  over  ^100  was 
forwarued;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  case  de- 
mand continueo  effort;  and  especially  this  plan 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  children,  I  am  sure,  will 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all  our  readers,  and  they 
will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  make  some 
sacritice  in  its  aid. 

It  may  be  that  the  Powers  will  soon  put  a 
stop  to  this  awlul  carnage;  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  sufferers  must  have  help.  Just  read 
these  facts.— Ed.] 

TBE  SITUATION. 

It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  the  massacre 
of  peaceable,  industrious  Armenian  Christians  In 
Turkey  began.  A  reg-ion  .500  miles  long,  and  300 
wide  (large  as  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania), with  hundreds  of  villages  and  cities,  has 
been  given  over  to  murder,  rape,  and  robbery.  The 
survivors,  300,000,  largely  women  and  children,  are 
utterly  impoverished. 

One  of  tlie  saddest  results  of  the  massacres  in 
Armenia  is  the  helplessness  of  thousands  of  orphan 
children,  some  of  whom  have  lost  both  parents  by 
death. 

Miss  Clara  Barton's  official  statement  says : 
"Without  outside  support,  at  least  .50,000  of  tbese 
persons  will  have  died  of  starvation,  or  perished 
through  accumulated  hardship,  before  the  first  of 
May,  1^97." 

[From  the  letters  of  missionaries  on  the  field, 
we  gather  the  following: — Ed. J 

Our  relief  so  far  has  been  simply  to  keep  the 
people  alive;  and  how  near  the  brinli  of  starvation 
they  have  come  you  can  judge  from  a  village  which 
I  visited  to-day.  It  was  formerly  a  village  of  about 
150  houses.  Perhaps  15  remained.  In  some  houses 
there  was  a  little  bread.  In  all  there  were  little 
bundles  of  grass,  which  is  now  their  principal  food. 
The  faces  of  the  women  and  children  are  emaciated 
and  yellow.  I  asked  one  little  boy  if  he  liad  eaten 
bread  that  day,  and  he  replied  "No;"  he  had  eaten 
only  grass.  When  we  sat  down  on  the  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  most  of  the  villagers,  some  of  the  chil- 
dren were  all  of  the  time  pulling  up  grass,  and  eat- 
ing it,  roots  and  all.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  are 
only  a  few  days  between  the  people  and  starvation. 
The  people  meet  us  with  a  look  of  pleading,  and  ask, 
"Is  there  no  hope  for  usV"  I  pass  the  question  on 
to  you. 

My  heart;  is  sick  and  faint  with  the  pressure  of 
want  and  misery  which  we  can  not  relieve. 

Two  or  three  cents  daily  will  feed  one  person, 
while  (jne  dollar  will  go  a  long  way  toward  clothing 
an  individual  or  furnishing  the  winter's  fuel  for  a 
family. 

Moreover,  the  establishment  of  orphanages  under 
miesionary  supervision  would  utilize  our  large  mis- 


sion plant  and  put  our  work  on  a  footing  difficult  of 
attack  by  either  Turk  or  Russian. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  construct,  at  large  expense, 
orphanages  into  wliicii  children  can  be  gathered  in 
great  numbers,  and  which  might  obtain  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  government.  All  through  the  stricken 
districts  there  are  yet  standing  a  large  number  of 
houses  belonging  to  native  Christians,  which,  if 
properly  systematized  and  arranged,  will  easily 
accommodate  from  ten  or  fifteen  to  t'ortj-  or  fifty 
orphans;  these  houses  could  be  secured. 

For  additional  help,  if  necessary,  the  land  is  full 
of  Christian  widows  who  would  gladly  give  their 
services  night  and  day  living  with  the  children  in 
return  for  a  safe  liome. 

We  know  full  well  from  the  past  that  the  Turks 
will  make  every  endeavor  to  bring  these  children 
into  their  homes,  in  order  to  secure  them  for  the 
future.  It  is  very  apparent  that  the  Lord  is  opening 
the  way  for  immediate  missionary  effort  along  the 
line  of  protection  for  the  orphans  of  that  country. 
The  general  evangelistic  work  has  been  hampered; 
many  of  the  schools  are  broken  up;  but  here  is  a 
work,  broader  than  any  thing  which  the  mission- 
aries have  engaged  in  hitherto,  lying  ready  to  be 
taken  up. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  Government 
will  not  allow  the  orphans  to  be  removed,  provision 
must  be  made  for  tliem  wiiere  they  are. 

Orphanage  shelters  can  be  located,  as  needed,  at 
the  twenty  disttibuting  centers,  where  the  work  of 
relief  is  now  being  carried  on  by  American  mission- 
aries, with  the  co-operation  and  help  of  British  con- 
suls. 

Money  given  in  connection  with  the  orphanage- 
shelter  scheme  will  not  be  used  for  the  erection  of 
buildings,  but  for  providing  food,  clothing,  care,  and 
temporary  shelter  for  orphans  and  destitute  chil- 
dren. 

The  expense  of  living  varies  in  difl'erent  parts  of 
the  country;  but  one  dollar  a  month  will,  on  the 
average,  provide  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

$i;i  will  provide  the  support  of  one  orphan  for  one 
year. 

$120  will  provide  the  support  of  ten  children  for 
one  year. 

$1200  will  provide  the  support  of  100  orphans  for 
one  year. 

The  supporting  of  orphans  will  mean  in  many  in- 
stances tne  relieving  of  widows  as  well,  as  in  many 
villages  five  or  ten  orphans  may  be  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  Christian  widow,  who  by  this  means  will 
earn  her  own  livelihood. 

HOW  CAN  THE   NEEDED  AMOUNT  BE  SECURED? 

Tliere  are  persons  of  wealth  who  may  be  willing  to 
assume  the  support  of  the  orphanage  shelters  of 
one  center  at  a  cost  of  $13,000. 

Various  organizations,  such  as  Young  People's 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Women's  clubs. 
King's  Daughters'  circles.  Woman's  Cliristian  Tem- 
perance Unions,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, might  each  undertake,  by  subdivision  of  the 
work,  to  secure  through  its  members  the  support  of 
the  orphanage  shelters  at  one  center,  each  local 
society  undertaking  the  support  of  one  or  more 
orphans. 

The  sum  required  could  be  raised  through  the 
coming  year,  and  paid  month  by  month,  in  install- 
ments. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

If  Christians  whose  hearts  are  touched  by  the 
story  of  this  need  would  thU  year  refrain  from  giv- 
ing Christmas  gifts  to  all  (or  all  but  a  very  few)  of 
their  friends,  and  give  the  money  thus  saved  a 
birthday  gift  to  Him  whose  birth  they  celebrate, 
to  be  used  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  children  in 
Armenia,  tens  of  thousands  of  orphans  would  by  this 
means  be  saved  alive,  and  the  givers  would  win  the 
approval  of  Him  who  has  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren, )  e  have  done  it  unto  me." 

The  missionaries  being  surrounded,  as  they  are,  by 
thousands  of  homeless,  helpless,  starving  people, 
can  not  endure  the  sight  of  such  suffering  unless 
they  have  means  on  hand  to  give  some  measure  of 
relief. 

How  can  they  stay  at  their  posts  to  mock,  by 
their  presence,  these  suffering  people?  Their  cour- 
age and  health  will  give  wav,  and,  with  breaking- 
hearts,  one  by  one,  they  will  be  forced  to  leave 
their  own  and  return  to  this  country.  The  Turks 
will  then  have  the  Armenians,  in  those  places,  in 
their  power,  and  their  triumph  will  be  complete.    If 
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the  light  of  the  g-ospel  is  thus  allowed  to  go  out  in 
these  centers,  what  hope  will  there  be  for  the  evaa- 
gelization  of  the  tea  millions  of  Mohammedans  in 
that  land? 

By  raising  a  speedy  relief  fund  we  ran  avert  this 
unspealtablc  disaster,  sustain  the  courage  of  the 
workers,  save  alive  and  protect  the  children  of  that 
country,  who  are  the  hope  of  Armenia;  and  relief, 
furnished  in  the  form  we  have  sug-g-ested,  will  mean 
not  only  preservation  of  human  life  under  decent 
conditions,  but  the  molding  of  character  for  all 
time. 

WHERE  TO  SEND  MONEY. 

Send  all  orphan  funds  marked  "Relief  for  the 
Armenians,"  to  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  Bankers,  -59  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  who  will  return  receipt.  They 
are  the  authorized  treasurers  of  The  National  Ar- 
menian Relief  Committee. 

Money  intended  to  reach  and  benefit  the  Armenian 
sufferers  sliould  in  no  case  be  handed  to  Armenians 
or  others  who  claim  to  be  lecturing  "  for  the  cause," 
but  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  proper  authorized 
treasurers.  This  caution  to  the  benevolent  but  un- 
suspectina'  public  is  made  necessary  by  numerous 
complaints  already  received,  and  applies  to  money 
intended  for  the  general  relief  work  as  well  as  to 
orphan  funds. 

HOW  TO   GET  LITERATURE. 

Literature  for  use  of  speakers,  leaflets  of  various 
kinds  for  distribution,  collecting  cards  and  dollar 
wheels,  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  free  of  charge 
from  Rev.  F.  D.  Greene,  General  Secretary,  63  Bible 
House,  New  York. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  scheme 
for  the  relief  of  orphans,  write  to  the  Misses  Mary 
and  Margaret  W.  Leitch,  130 Bible  House,  New  York. 

Remember  to  send  your  funds  to  Brown  Bros.  & 
Co.,  bankers,  69  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 


TEMPERANCE  MATTERS. 

In  the  daily  papers  for  Nov.  23  mention  v?as 
made  of  a  terrible  tight  in  Cleveland,  vi^hich 
lasted  half  an  hour,  in  spite  of  any  thing  the 
police  could  do  to  stop  it.  The  origin  seemed 
to  be  that  one  man,  in  going  down  hill  hurried- 
ly, ran  against  another  man  going  hurriedly  up 
hill.  Instead  of  apologies,  as  we  might  expect, 
both  men  began  cursing  each  other.  Blows 
followed  curses,  then  one  whipped  out  a  Knife, 
and  a  bystander  interfered  to  prevent  danger 
from  the  use  of  the  knife.  Then  others  took 
sides  until  thirty  or  forty  were  fighting.  The 
papers  state  that  many  entered  into  the  aflPray 
without  knowing  the  cause  of  it,  or  the  side  on 
which  they  were  fighting.  When  the  police 
had  massed  together  in  sufScient  numbers  to 
stop  the  knifing  and  pounding,  two  or  more 
men  were  so  badly  hurt  that  they  will  die,  and 
a  dozen  or  more  are  more  or  less  hurt.  At  the 
close  of  the  scene  a  great  burly  man  of  some 
foreign  race  was  swinging  a  tremendous  club, 
and  mowing  down  friends  and  foes  indiscrim- 
inately. The  first  account  of  it  gave  no  reason 
further  than  the  above;  and  1  fell  to  wonder- 
ing. "  Has  Satan  really  broken  loose  according 
to  Bible  prophecy,  or  is  it  because  we  have  so 
many  ignorant  and  unprincipled  people  massed 
together  in  our  large  cities'?"  For  24  hours  I 
said  to  myself,  again  and  again,  "Can  it  be 
possible  that  we  have  people  in  these  United 
States  of  ours  who  would  get  into  a  quarrel, 
and  use  knives  in  this  way,  for  a  whole  half- 
hour,  with  no  other  provocation  or  cause  than 
the  trifling  every-day  occurrence  of  one  man 
running  against  another?"  Then  I  began  to 
fear  more  terrible  things  were  threatening  us 
as  a  nation  just  now  than  even  the  most  fear- 
ful were  aware  of.  When  the  daily  paper  of 
Nov.  24  was  thrown  on  our  porch,  however,  I 
understood  all  about  it,  and  the  matter  seemed 
plain  and  clear.  Here  Is  what  my  eye  struck 
upon: 

The  principal  cause  of  the  riot  was  the  fact  that 
the  unruly  part  of  the  population  of  Franklin  Ave- 


nue Hill  consumed  several  kegs  of  beer  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  also  copious  quantities  of  other 
stronger  intoxicants.  They  were  therefore  in  fight- 
ing trim  by  Sunday  evening. 

I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief— not  because  I 
felt  any  better  in  07ie  sense  of  the  word,  but 
because  there  was  a  plain,  clear  explanation 
of  this  before -seeming  wonder  Now,  this  mur- 
derous riot  did  not  occur  because  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  locality  were  Hungarians,  Slavs, 
Polacks,  or  Irish,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  It 
came  about  because  they  were  permitted  to 
drink  themselves  crazy  during  the  whole  after- 
noon of  God's  holy  day.  No  wonder  they  fought 
with  each  other,  and  did  not  know  friends  from 
foes.  Why,  the  same  thing  might  be  expected 
to  happen  in  our  town,  or  in  any  other  place  in 
the  United  States  where  we  could  find  a  crowd 
of  people  with  the  disposition  to  drink,  and  a 
state  of  morals  that  would  permit  them  to 
drink  unhindered. 

In  the  first  report,  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  a  column,  not  a  word  was  said  about  intoxi- 
cants. I  read  the  whole  over  repeatedly  to  see 
if  this  was  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief. 
Either  the  reporter  did  not  know  of  it  at  the 
time,  or  else  he  did  not  seem  to  think  that  the 
fact  that  quite  a  crowd  had  been  drinking  beer 
all  the  afternoon  had  any  thing  to  do  with  th* 
terrible  carnage. 


THE    ORIGIN    OF    MAULE'S    THOROUGHBRED    PO- 
TATO;   SOMETHING    FROM   MR.   W.   H. 
MAULE  HIMSELF. 

Mr.  Root:— In  answer  to  your  request  as  to  some 
data  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  Maule's  Early  Thor- 
oughbred potato,  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  the 
following  information : 

The  origin  of  this  potato  dates  back  to  1884,  when 
a  seed  ball  was  picked  in  a  field  of  so-called  Pedi- 
greed Early  Rose.  The  seeds  obtained  from  this 
one  seed-ball  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1885,  and 
all  those  that  promised  well  were  sorted  out  in  the 
fall  and  planted  in  the  spring  of  1886,  and  again 
selected  in  the  fall  of  1886.  There  were  then  seven 
promising  types,  which  were  guarded  carefully, 
and  all  planted  in  the  spring  of  1887,  side  by  side,  all 
under  the  same  treatment  and  conditions.  Among 
them  was  found  one  that,  in  growth  of  tops,  was 
entirely  distinct,  being  smaller  than  any  of  the  rest, 
and  in  general  appearance  resembling  the  Queen  in 
growth  of  top,  and  appearing  not  at  all  likely  to 
produce  a  good  yield  of  potatoes.  We  were  surpris- 
ed, however,  on  digging  them,  to  find  that  they  out- 
yielded  all  the  rest,  having  tubers  of  the  Early  Rose 
color  with  somewhat  of  a  pu'plish  tinge,  many  of 
which  showed  a  tendency  to  resemble  Early  Ohio  in 
shape.  It  was  right  here  that  the  idea  of  a  valuable 
find  in  the  way  of  an  improved  Rose  potato  sug- 
gested itself.  If  we  could  produce  a  Rose  potato, 
similar  in  shape  to  Early  Ohio,  with  small  tops,  that 
would  enable  the  planter  to  plant  rows  much  closer 
than  ordinary  varieties,  and  in  addition  prove  itself 
a  good  yielder,  we  should  have  without  a  doubt  an 
ideal  heavy-cropping  early  rose-colored  potato  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  Early  Rose,  which  does  not 
begin  to  yield  a  sufficient  number  of  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre  for  profit. 

The  next  six  years  were  spent  in  developing  the 
Early  Ohio;  and  as  the  type  developed,  so  did  the 
yield;  and  in  the  fall  of  1894  we  dug  30  bushels  and 
17  lbs.  of  what  we  consider  the  best  all-around  early 
potato  ever  introduced.  I  offered  to  my  customers 
in  1896  the  product  of  these  30  bushels  and  17  lbs.  of 
potatoes  under  the  name  of  Maule's  Early  Thor- 
oughbred; and  any  one  who  claims  to  have  had  this 
same  potato  to  offer  in  1896,  and  did  not  procure 
them  from  me,  did  not  have  Maule's  Early  Thor- 
oughbred. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  another   seedsman 
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offered  a  potato  last  year  under  the  name  of  Thor- 
oughbred, which  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  if  he 
wished;  but  they  were  noi  Maule's,  as  was  proven 
hy  more  than  a  dozen  tests  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  ihe  Western  Thoroughbred  had  hirger 
tops,  and  of  a  more  whitish  color,  besides  being  a 
longer  vai-iety. 

I  might  also  add  that,  notwithstanding  the  demor- 
alized condition  of  the  potato  market  last  spring, 
and  the  fact  that, owing  to  the  limited  supply,  I  had 
to  olfer  the  potatoes  atavery  iiigh  pnce,  the  de- 
mand was  something  unprecedented,  as  1  sold  every 
potato  I  had  on  hand. 

I  might  also  add  that,  last  spring,  after  our  cata- 
log was  out.  Mr.  J.  W.  Baker,  of  Tiskilwa,  111.,  wrote 
us  in  regard  to  Thorough i  reds,  stating  that  some 
years  previous  he  liad  sent  us  a  potato  for  trial 
under  the  name  of  Thorough  I  red.  On  lookins'  into 
the  matter  we  found  Mr.  Baker  had  sent  us  a  potato 
for  trial  be  called  Thoroughbred;  but  Mr.  Baker's 
potato  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Maule's 
Early  Thoroughbred;  and  had  we  remembered, 
when  we  named  Thoroughbred  last  fall,  that  a  po- 
tato had  been  sent  us  for  trial  under  tViis  name,  we 
would  never  l.ave  named  our  new  potato  Thorough- 
bred. This  was  the  one  unfortunate  incident  in  the 
naming  of  the  Thoroughbred:  but  as  we  did  not 
hear  from  Mr.  Baker  until  long  after  our  catalog 
was  out,  we  could,  of  course,  do  nothing  then  in 
regard  to  changing  the  name.  So  far  as  we  know, 
Mr.  Baker's  potato  has  never  been  introduced. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  27.    Wm.  Henry  Maule. 

As  there  had  been  several  queries  in  regard 
to  where  Maule  got  this  new  potato,  not  only 
last  year  but  this,  I  have  thought  best  to  give 
you  the  above  for  publication,  and  I  hope  it 
will  settle  the  matter. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker: 

THE   BEST   STlMUIiANT. 

The  bicycle  could  not  have  made  its  appearance 
at  a  more  opportune  moment,  says  Susan  S.  Pessen- 
den,  in  the  Ladies'  W()7ld.  Eveiy  thing  that  tends 
to  produce  more  healthful  bodies  will  create  more 
normal  desires  and  appetites,  and  reduce  abnormal 
craving  for  stimulants.  What  temptation  to  resort 
to  artificial  stimulus  has  the  person  whu  can  enjoy 
the  inspiration  of  a  ride  through  the  bi-acing  air, 
filling  the  lungs,  setting  the  blood  to  coursing 
through  the  veins, givinglifeacharm  that  discounts 
the  devitalizing  narcotics  and  debauching  stimu- 
lants ?  In  this  new  mectianieal  friend,  the  rising 
generation  has,  in  some  degree,  an  offset  to  the 
depraved  hereditary  cravings  and  weakened  will 
power  engendered  by  a  generation  of  smokers  and 
drinkers.  Let  us  rejoice  over  each  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  bicycles  that  find  purchasers 
every  year. 


gitr  HANDY  PATCHER. 

54  sq.  inches  "  Mending  Tissue"  for  l)indiug  or 
mending  fine  Silk  and  Dress  (Joods,  Kid  Gloves, 
Umbrellas,  &c.  Does  neat,  strong,  invisible 
work  in  a  fourth  the  time  of  needle  and  thread. 
15  square  inches  fine  Transparent  Adhesive  Paper 
for  mending  books,  documents,  hank  bills,  etc. 
9  sq.  inches  Best  Medicated  Court=Plaster,  white, 
flesh,  and  black,  loc  cuts,  burns,  &c  ,  &c. 

All  inclosed  in  neat  LEATHERETTE  pocket-case, 
with  full  directions,  and  price  in  gross  lots. 

You  <'an  make  money  selling  these  around  your 
own  home.  A  neat,  useful  jnesent  that  every 
one  can  afford.  Sent  \>y  mail  to  anvaddrcss  for 
I2ets.  HANDY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

432  Lafayette  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich.    • 


H  ATCHChjckens  by  steam- 

EXCELSIGR  Inciibator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self  -  Regulat- 
ing. Thuusaiiils  in  buocos.sIuI 
"T.eration.  Loworfi  prlocd 
OrHt-clii'H  Hatcher  made. 
V.V.».  II.  STAIII.. 
jj  V".^""       '^'<<.''t.Qiilney,IlI. 


A     BARGAIN    IN    BEE  -  KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES, 
Is  i      The  best  quality  of  goods, 

when      1      At  the  lowest  prices, 
you         "l      And  get  them  prompt, 
get  ^      And  with  small  freight  charges. 

This  is  just  what  we  can  do  by  our  1S9V  custom- 
ers. Estimates  cheerfully  given  on  any  bill  of 
goods  Avaiited.  Special  inducements  for  early  or- 
ders.   Address 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Labels,  Honey  Jars, 
Shipping  Cases,  Cartons, 
and  a  Full  Line  of  SUPPLIES. 


I.  J.  Stringham, 

105  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want 

An  Incubator? 


New  Double  Hegula- 
.Jor;  Mode!  Egg  Tray 

"ITE-W"    JLTS£  E  RIO A]Sr.'=' 

Want  Our  Catalogue  ? 

^  It's  a  pretty  book  of   68  pages,  finely  llluetratea; 

worth  dollars  to  every  poultryman,  A  2c  stamp  gets  it.  -^ 

Geo.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich.    W 


T^-; 


INCUBATIONT 

is  the  first  step  in  the  poultry  I 

business  and  much  of  future  sue-  T 

cess  depeuds  upon  its  compleie-  * 

ness.   There  is  no  failure  where  t 

ELIABLE  ^  INCUBATOR  « 

fully  warranted  ami  ■ 


*d.It  lsiuii>  wariameu  ami  • 
I  -.^      in    111^   product  of  twelve  years  of  | 

4  experience.  It  has  never  been  beaten  in  ai 
i  Show.  It  isnot  likeitsoDiupetitors— it  is  better.  1 
T  We  tell  wliy  in  lu-w  hook  ciri  poultry.  Seiid  lOo  for  it.  I 
I  y^'^BUJNCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  GO,  UUINCY- ILLS.  ^ 


Our  Fair  Exhibits. 

With  five  car  loads  of  wild  animals,  we  have 
given  free  shows  at  the  leading  State  and  District 
Fairs.  We  Ihus  furnish  instruction,  amusement. 
and  proof  that  the  PuKC  is  the  best.    Several 

applications  an-  in  lor  ne.vt  year's  e.xhibit. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UNION     COMBINATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us 
ingr  hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut- 
ting off,  Mitering,  Rabbeting 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing, 
Edging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Snld  on  Trial 
Cntaloij  Free.  l-;J4ei 

SENECA   FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneca  Fails, N  Y 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 
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EARLY-OHDER  DISCOUNT. 

■  After  tliis  month  the  early-order  discount,  which 
has  been  customary  for  some  years  past,  will  be 
discontinued.  The  discount  for  the  remainder  of 
this  month  will  be  4  per  cent.  This  will  not  apply 
to  sections  nor  to  foundation  at  the  riew  scale  of 
prices  published  herewith,  nor  to  honey- packages, 
but  to  hives  and  other  bee-keepers'  supplies  for 
next  season's  use.  This  notice  applies  to  dealers  as 
well  as  to  consumers. 


REVISED    PRICES   ON  WEED    NEW-PROCESS    FOUNDA- 
TION. 

Tor  next  season  we  have  adopted  a  new  scale  of 
prices  on  comb  foundation,  making-  less  difference 
in  price  between  the  different  grades.  The  revised 
retail  price  list  is  as  follows: 

Size  In     No.  slieets  Price  in  lots  of 


Giaile.  inches 

Medium  brood,  72ixlB% 
Light  brood,  7^x16% 
Thin  surplus,  ^iJsxl^y^ 
Ex.  thin  "  ■d%xlbVz 


in  1  lb. 


lib.  lOllis.  2.')  lbs.  .50  lbs 

45  43  41  40 

47  4.5  43  42 

52  50  48  47 

.55  53  61  60 


The  above  are  regular  L.  sizes.  Other  sizes  made 
to  order.  Larger  quantities  and  prices  to  dealers 
quoted  on  application. 


ADVANCED  PRICES  ON  SECTIONS. 

We  have  adopted  the  following  prices  on  section 
honey-boxes  for  18117,  taking  effect  at  once: 
Less  than  35U,  »/„c  each;  350  for  $1.00. 
500.  $1.75;  1000,  «3..50. 
3000  at  $3.35;  3(100  at  $3.00. 

Larger  quantities  quoted  on  application. 

No  early-order  discounts  allowed 

No.  3  sections,  50c  per  1000  less  than  No.  1. 

Four-piece  dovetailed  or  nailed  sections.  50c  per 
1000  extra  over  one-piece 

One-piece  sections,  other  than  4H'x4J4,  10c  per  1000 
extra  for  each  additional  inch  or  fraction  theieof 
by  which  they  exceed  in  size  the  i}i,  measuring  full 
length  before  folding,  and  50c  on  each  lot  for  set- 
ting machinery. 

We  rather  overshot  the  mark  in  low  prices  the 
past  season,  and  do  not  care  longer  to  do  business 
for  glory,  without  any  profit.  The  high  standard  of 
excellence  demanded  in  this  line  of  goods  can  not 
be  maintained  at  the  prices  which  have  ruled  the 
past  season,  without  loss  to  the  manufacturer.  We 
therefore  return  to  more  remunerative  prices. 


HONEY  FOR   SALE. 

We  have  engaged  about  all  the  honey  we  can 
handle  for  some  time,  unless  there  are  some  desir- 
able lots  of  fancy  comb  or  choice  extracted  honey 
to  be  had  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

We  offer  last  year's  alfalfa  honey  in  1-gal  cans,  6 
to  the  case,  at  $4.75  per  case;   lots  of  two  cases  or 


more  at  $4.50;  5-gal.  cans,  3  in  a  case,  at  $7.50  per 
case.  We  have  only  a  few  cases  of  each  left,  and, 
of  course,  can  not  duplicate  these  prices  when  this 
is  gone.  Choice  basswood  or  willow-herb  honey  in 
tiO-lb.  cans,  3  in  case,  at  7^c  per  lb. ;  3-case  lots  at  7c. 
rtuckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  3  in  a  case,  at  ,5c 
per  lb.;  2  case  lots  or  more  at  4i4c,  f.  o.  b.  shipping- 
point  in  New  York  where  produced.  Buckwheat 
comb  honey  by  the  crate  of  150  to  300  lbs.  at  9c  per 
lb.,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  shipping-point.  Choice  white 
comb  hone> ,  direct  from  Michigan  points,  at  13c  in 
crate  lots  of  150  to  300  lbs.  No.  1  white  at  13c;  amber 
at  lie.  If  in  need  of  honey,  write  us  and  we  will 
quote  on  such  grades  and  quantities  as  you  name. 


WIRE  NAILS'  LOWER. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  scale  of  prices  on 
wire  nails,  anew  card  having  been  adopted  by  the 
manufacturers  Dec.  1.  With  the  collapse  of  the 
nail  trust,  much  lower  prices  are  ruling.  Our  re- 
vised table  of  prices  on  standard  wire  nails,  cement- 
coated,  is  as  follows: 

Wire     No.  Nails  , — Price  of-^ 
Keg. 

$4.00 
3.70 
3.50 
3.50 
3.35 
3.35 
3.25 
3.35 
3.15 
3.50 
3.35 
3.25 
3.45 
3.30 
3  30 
3.30 
3.20 
3.10 
3.05 
3.05 
3.00 


Wire 

No.  Nails 

Style. 

Length. 

Gauge. 

in  lib. 

3d  fine. 

1     in. 

No.  17 

1440 

3d      '• 

1%   " 

"     16 

1000 

4d  box. 

\^   " 

"     1514 

550 

5d      " 

\%  '• 

"     1414 

366 

M      " 

3       " 

'•    13 

3.50 

7(1      " 

'iH   " 

"     13 

336 

8d      " 

3^    " 

"     13 

1.57 

9d      " 

2^4     " 

"     13 

130 

lOd    " 

3       " 

"     11 

107 

4d  casing. 

W2     " 

"     15 

5.50 

6d        '• 

"     13 

3.50 

8d 

3'/2      " 

"     13 

157 

3d  common. 

IH  " 

"     15 

615 

4d       " 

m  " 

"     13 

333 

M 

1%  " 

"     13% 

3.54 

M 

"     12 

200 

7d       " 

•2K   " 

"    11'4 

154 

8d 

21.,    " 

"     lO'i 

106 

lOd      " 

3       " 

"       9'4 

74 

16d      " 

3'2     " 

"       8 

46 

30rt      " 

4       " 

6 

39 

— 

^ricf 

1 

10 

8 

60 

7 

55 

7 

50 

7 

.50 

6 

,50 

6 

m 

5 

45 

5 

45 

5 

45 

7 

50 

6 

.50 

5 

45 

6 

.50 

6 

.50 

6 

.50 

5 

45 

5 

45 

5 

45 

5 

40 

5 

40 

5 

40 

RECORD'S    NEW  LEVER   SEAfi. 

Some  over  a  year  ago  we  called  attention  to  Rec 
ord's  new  tight-seal  cover  i)ails  which  we  offered 
for  sale  in  various  sizes,  and  listed  in  our  1896  cata- 
log, page  24.  The  use  of  this  pi-inciple  has  been 
extended  to  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  kinds  of 
tin  packages.  The  latest  application  is  in  the  form 
of  a  3-inch  lever  seal  shown  in  the  cut,  and  applied 
to  square  cans  of  various  sizes.  This  has  several 
very  decided  adviintages  over  the  old-style  screw 
cap",  which  it  is  intended  to  replace.  It  is  much 
larger  than  even  the  m-inch  screw  caji,  giving  a 
larger  opening  through  which  to  fill  and  empty.  In 
many  cases  no  funnel  is  necessary,  and  such  large 
fruit  as  peaches  and  apples  could  be  put  up  in 
these  cans  through  the  opening.  It  is  more  readily 
opened  and  closed  than  a  screw  cap.  The  wire  lever 
by  which  the  cap  is  pried  out  is  always  there  and 
always  effective,  while  with  a  screw  cap  it  is  often 
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necessary  to  npply  a  pair  of  huge  pincers  or  pipe- 
long-s  to  start  the  screw.  Tlie  seal  is  low,  occupy- 
ing: less  room  than  most  screws.  It  is  also  guaran- 
teed to  seal  absolutely  tig-ht.  There  is  a  rubber 
g-asket  whicli  forms  the  seal  between  the  loose  cap 
and  the  tunnel  part  of  the  opening';  and  tlie  cap, 
having-  four  raised  i)laces  around  its  rim.  snaps 
firmly  into  place,  and  will  stay  till  pried  out  by 
means  of  the  lever.  Tliey  have  been  thoroughly 
tested,  and  in  roug-h  handling-  the  can  will  burst 
before  the  seal  cap  will  be  forced  out. 

We  have  a  carload  of  cans  in  stock  with  this  lever 
seal.  The  5-g-allon  cans  are  put  up  one  or  two  in  a 
case,  at  the  regular  price— T5c  per  box  of  :i  cans;  10 
boxes,  16.50:  35  boxes  at  60c;  one  in  a  box  at  45c; 
10  boxes,  $4.00. 

One-g-allon  square  cans,  100  in  a  case,  at  $9.00  per 
100.    One  box  of  ten  1-gal.  cans.  fl.20;  10  boxes.  $11. 

Half-gal.  sq.  cans,  100  in  abox,f8.00  per  100:  V2  in  a 
box  at  J1.35:  10  boxes.  !fll.50. 

One-quart  sq.  cans.  100  in  a  box  at  $6..")0  per  100;  34 
in  a  box  at  $1.85  per  liox:  10  boxes.  $17.50. 

Special  pi-ices  on  iai-ge  quantities  quoted  on  ap- 
l)lication.  We  are  able  to  supply  cans  with  this 
particular  .style,  of  seal,  from  Medina  only  They 
are  specially  adapted  to  the  syrup  trade,"  but  are 
.just  as  desirable  for  honey.  Ohio  sug-ar-makers' 
supplies  furnished.  Prices  (juoted  to  those  inter- 
ested. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 


The  Indiana  Beekeepers'  meeting- will  be  liekl  .Ian.  7  and  8, 
1897,  in  the  Statehouse,  at  which  time  we  expect  and  desire  a 
full  attendance  of  all  bee-keepers  of  our  State  and  those  ad- 
joining-. Bring  your  wives,  daufjhters.  and  sons,  that  they  too 
may  become  interested  in  the  practical  management  of' bees 
for  proflt.  E.  S.  Pope.  Sec,  Indianapolis. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


We  are  well  satisfied  with   your    supplies.      We 
tbinl<  the  Weed  foundation  can't  be  beat. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  Nov.  31.         Walter  Wing. 


I  am  unusually  pleased  with  Fred  Anderson  the 
bee-keeper,  though  he  is  in  rather  hard  luck  the  last 
two  chapters.  K.  P.  Johnson 

Smithville,  Ga.     

I  have  not  received  Sept.  1  Gleanings.  Please 
send  it  to  me.  I  am  interested  in  Fred  Anderson,  so 
I  can't  miss  one  copy.  Mrs.  D.  Ellsworth. 

Taylor,  Ariz.,  Oct  1. 


Dl  am  well  pleased  with  Gleanings  as  an  "  adver- 
tisiner  medium,"  as  I  have  received  responses  from 
12  different  States.  N.  L.  Stevens. 

Venice,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8 


I  must  say  the  money  expended  in  advertisements 
in  your  pajter  has  been  tbe  best  investment  I  ever 
made.  It  has  paid  me  over  150  per  cent.  You  may 
make  mention  of  it  if  you  wish.    Daniel  Wurth. 

Falmouth,  Ind.,  Oct.  12. 


I  like  your  paper  very  much,  although  1  do  not 
keep  bees.  I  like  it  most  of  all  for  the  points  I  get 
in  gardening.  I  also  like  it  for  my  young  folks  on 
account  of  its  pure  moral  stories  and  sentiments 
generally:  and,  lastly,  because  it  keeps  out  of  poli- 
tics. Sherman  F.  Curtis. 

Litchfield.  Mich.,  Oct.  12. 


Inclosed  please  find  $1  00  for  Gleanings.  You  see 
I  don't  want  to  stop  the  pai)er  yet.  It  is  full  of  in- 
terest from  beginning  to  end.  Don't  send  any  pre- 
mium, as  I  think  I  should  send  you  one  rat  her  I  han 
fou.  Tell  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  not  to  step  his  Home  talk, 
like  it  very  much,  as  it  is  full  of  Christian  spirit. 
Will  some  of  the  Medina  folks  come  to  Montreal 
some  time  ?  I  should  be  so  glad  to  have  a  call  at  the 
college.  H.  Dupret. 

Montreal,  Can..  Oct.  31. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mountain  bee  ranch 
for  sale.    Good  loca- 
tion; telephone  con- 
nection with  three  railroad  stations. 

D.  O.  BAILIFF,  Banning,  Cal. 


Yellowzones 

For  Pain  &  Fever. 


An  honest  efficient  remedy  for  all 
Ft-vers.  Headaches.  Colds.  Grip, 
Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  etc.  A 
general  service  remidy  that  will 
please  you,  nr  money  refunded. 


"  They  knock  headaches  clear  to  the  horizon." 
"  It's  a  rare  pleasure  to  find  such  a  remedy." 
"  Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  them." 
•'  1  was  suffering  from  Neuralgria,  and  found  quick  relief." 
'•  1  gut  more  relief  from  Rheumatism  in  12  hours  after  tak- 
ing Yellowzones  than  from  all  else,  tho'  I  was  a  skeptic."' 

1  Box,  25c;  6  Boxes,  $1;  Samples  and  Circulars,  .5c. 

W.  B.  House,  M.  D.,  Detour,  Mich. 


THROAT 


AND  LUNQ  DISEASES 
I>K.  FKIKO,  Specialist. 
Offices:  1019,  100  State  St. 
CHICAGO.       Hours')  to* 


CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  "V. 


WHOLESALE 

DEALEBS  & 

:OUMISSION 

UEBCEAITTS. 

Established 

1875. 


HONEY 
BEESWAX. 


Extracted  Honey.  Finest  Quality. 

Two  60-lb.  cans,  boxed.  7c  per  lb.  One  60- 
Ib.  can,  boxed,  8c  |ier  lb.  Sample  by  mail, 
10c.  Pouder's  Honey  Jars  and  complete 
line  of  supplies.     Catalog  free. 


WALTER  S. 

162  Massachusetts  Ave., 


POUDER, 

Indianapolis, 


Ind 


Yell,   O  Yell,  O'YELLOWZONES 
YELLOWZONES   for  PAIN  and   FEVER. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  usual 
rate.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  youradv't  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  exchanges.  Exchanges  for 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  For  such  our  regular  rates  of 
20  e.  a  line  will  be  charged  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  lie  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  fi-om  these  "  swaps." 


WANTED.— To  exchange  one  Root's  make  section- 
machine  (in  line  order)  for  band-saw  or  offers. 
The  Geo.  Rall  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  all  kinds  of  machinery 
(iron)    for  a  saw-mill,  and  wood-working  ma- 
chinery W.  S.  Ammon,  Reading,  Pa. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  two  fine  St.  Bernard  dogs, 
St  Bernard  pups,  sliep.  pups,  pug  pups,  Eng- 
lish bull  pups;  and  any  kind  of  a  flrst-class  dog  you 
want  1  have.  Write  and  tell  me  what  you  want  and 
what  you  have  to  trade  W.  S.  Kbillhakt. 

Millwood,  Knox  Co.,  Ohio. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  second-hand  band  instru- 
ments, bicycles,  etc.,  for   type-writer,   comb 
honey,  bee  supplies.  P.  L.  Andekson. 

Miller,  Nebr. 


WANTED.— Canvasser  to  solicit  orders  for  my  per- 
manent cra.yon  portraits.  Good  wages  assured. 
Write  for  particulars.  W.  A.  Baldwin, 

Portrait  Artist,  Medina,  Ohio. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  60-lb.  cans  in  good  order, 
at  25  cts.  each,  deliveied,  for  comb  or  extracted 
honey  at  the  market  price. 

B.  Walker,  Evart,  Mien. 


1H)8  Sl'lf^EANINGSnlN  HEEd    ULTURE.  Dkc.  15  c 

Gleanings  in  gBee  Culture 
#  American  Agriculturist 

Weekly.     Original,  Progressive,  Practical. . 

BoiOTjOneJf^earjOn^^ 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  we  are  enabled  to  ofifer  the  American  Agriculturist  in 
combination  with  Gleanings  in  Bee  Oultuke  at  the  unparalleled  low  rate  of  $1.25  for  both  papers  one 
year.  The  American  Agriculturist  is  puljlisliedin  five  editions.  The  N.  E.  Homestead,  the  Eastern,  Mid- 
dle, and  Southern  editions  of  American  Agriculturist,  and  the  Orange-Judd  Parmer.  Each  contains  mat- 
ter relating  to  its  own  locality,  as  well  as  the  latest  and  most  accurate  market  reports  for  the  country  in 
general.  It  has  departments  relating  to  all  branches  of  farming,  articles  written  by  the  most  practical 
and  successful  farmers,  supplemented  with  illustrations  by  able  artists. 

Short  stories,  fashions,  fancy  work,  cooking,  young  folks'  page,  etc.,  combine  to  make  a  magazine  of 
as  much  value  as  most  of  the  special  family  papers. 

A  SAMPLE  COPY  WILL  BE  MAILED  FREE  by  addressing  American 
Agriculturist,  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Taken  separately  these  tv/o  papers  cost  $2.00,  consequently  every  sub- 
scriber under  this  offer  will  get 

$2.00  IN  VALUE  FOR  $1.25. 

PREMIUM  BOOKS.  For  10  cents  extra,  as  postage,  you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing standard  bojks  FREE:  "Profits  in  Poultry,"  "  Farm  Appliances,"  or  "  Farmer's  Almanac"  (ready 
December  15).    Send  your  subscription  dii'ect  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COiVlPANY,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Two  Papers  for  the  Price  of  One.        k-       k^       k- 

The  Farm  Journal,  of  Philadelphia,  a  monthly  agricultural  journal  of 
16  pages,  sent  one  Year  Free  for  one  subscription  to  Gleanings,  with  $1.00, 
paid  in  advance,  either  new  or  renewal.  In  the  case  of  a  renewal,  all  ar- 
rears, if  any,  must  be  paid  in  addition  to  one  year  in  advance. 

CZlThe  FARM  JQU^VNAL  is  now  in  its '^Oth  volume,  anil  takes  the  lead  nmo'ig-  all  the  h>wt)riced  agricul- 
tural journals  of  this  country  and  of  the  world.  It  g-ives  no  chroinos.  puffs  no  swindles,  inserts  no  hum- 
bug' advertisements,  lets  other  folks  pi-aise  it,  and  makes  g'ood  to  sutjscribers  any  lo«8  by  advertisers  who 
prove  to  be  swihdlers.  The  editor  uas  born  on  a  farm,  and  re.ired  ar  ihe  plow-handles,  and  the  contribu- 
tors are  practical  men  and  women. 

The  regular  price  of  this  excellent  journal  is  50  cents  a  year,  and  it  is 
well  worth  it;  but  by  special  contract  with  the  Farm  Journal  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  the  above  very  liberal  offers. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  JVIedina,  Ohio. 


A  Bargain! 


We  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  THE 
Ofllv  ^1  SO  ^"'^  FARMER,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Gleanings 
yjniy     «P1.UU«    ^^  g^^  culture,  both  papers,  for  only  $1.50. 

TliA  nhiA  P«n*mA»*  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  very  best,  largest,  and  amon?  the  leading'  aaricul- 
1  lie  yjniv  rai  IIICI  tural  papers  of  America.  A  30-page,  SOcolumn  paper  EVERY  WREK  in  the 
year;  employsTHE  YERY  BEST  WRITERS  that  money  can  procure;  a  stnmg,  fearless  defender  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  and  CLEAN  in  both  reaaing  and  advertisinj?  columns.  IT  HELPS 
MAKE  THE  FARM  PAY. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Hedina,  O. 
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Buy  direct  and  pay  but  one  profit.     No  nursery  carries 
a  more  complete  assortment  ot  the  best  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

FDon't  buy  trash.  Don't  pay  two  prices.  But  send  for 
our  free  catalOKue  today,  it  tells  it  all.  an  elegant  book 
of  IfIS  pages  profusely  illustrated.  Seeds.  Plants, 
Bulbs.  Small  Trees,  etc.  sent  by  mail  postpaid.  Larger 
by  express  or  freight.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
giiaranteed.    4od  Year.  H3  (ireenhouses,  1000  Acres. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 


Box  23.    PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


In  responding-  to  these  advertiBements  mention  this  paper. 


A 

Large 
Book 
Free! 
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For  every  new  subscription  with  $1.00,  for 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

We  will  send  a  book,  by  A.  I.  Root,  contain- 
ing 190  pages,  size  6^x9^,  entitled 

"  Wliat  to  Do,  and  How  to  be 
Happy  While  Doing  It," 

postpaid.  This  work  is  intended  to  solve  the 
problem  of  finding  occupation  for  those  scat- 
tered over  our  land,  out  of  employment.  The 
suggestions  are  principally  about  finding  em- 
ployment around  your  own  homes.  The  book 
is  mainly  upon  market-gardening,  fruit  cul- 
ture, poultry -raising,  etc.  The  regular  price 
of  this  work  is  50  cents  alone. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

Medina,  Ohio. 


An  Attack  on  Cheap  Watches. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  reliahUvraXch  companies  in  America  has  at  last  met  the  competition  on 
cheap  watches  with  their  strictly  high-urade  goads.  We  advise  those  who  contemplate  buying  a  watch 
to  take  advarjt;ij!e  of  these  low  prices  while  the  war  lasts. 

The  new  Atlas  movement  made  by 
one  of  the  largest  watch  companies 
in  the  United  States— in  fact,  the 
identical  movement  which,  under  the 
makers'  own  name,  costs  over  douhlc 
the  price  of  this  one,  is  strictly  a  high- 
grade  nickel  movement,  stem  wind, 
and  pendant  set;  quick  train,  and 
gniiranteed  for  five  jears,  the  longest 
time  any  jeweler  will  guarantee  a 
watch,  at  a  price  less  than  the  inferi- 
or makes  can  be  bought. 

We  have  fitted  up  a  few  of  our  most 
popular  cases  with  this  new  "Atlas" 
movement,  and  name  prices  as  fol- 
lows: 

No.  1,  Gents. '—18  size,  10  k.,  20-year  case,  like  cut  on  page  30. 
complete,  with  1  jewels,  Atlas  movement,  only  $11.25. 

No.  2,  Ladies. '-6  size,  10  k.,  20-jearcase,  like  cut  en   page  30. 
Con  pkte  with  7  jewels,  Atlas  movement,  only  $10.00. 
No.   3,  Gents.'— 18  size,  3cz.  Dueber  silveiine  case,  like  cut  on  page  30.    Complf  te  with  7  jewels.  Atlas 
movement,  only  !f3.38. 

THE  A.  I.    ROOT  CO.,  Hedina,  Ohio. 
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